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from  her  lovely  lace  ; -a*  for  In-r  hat,  it  had  fct..  John,  m all  the  twenty  -five  mile#  botWV.u 
long  ago  ftmnd  itself  -and  tied  to  the  mbtitii  of  tte  river  and  Jackson  vUbb'* 

the railing  for  safe-keeping.  he  said,  pausing  a moincov  near  the bench 

“Tbo  fjroffb-’viatoc  »lu^H  heap*  of  the  $1.  where  Bara  and  I • m&.  &*  ;*amO  together 
Job  os  fdvor.  East  Florida .”  began  the  Pro  /‘Thar  headland  ippuaite  U Hb  John*  .idbfiV 
fe^fty  ‘Mould  he — #ftdUjd  be  somewhere  the  td  to  of  obi  Foff  f’ardftOe,  where,  h*  Jbbfr 
about  he ra,^  I fe  peered  atonnd,  but  rauM  a colony  of  Freiudi  estubiiAhfd' 

‘wp  noi hiug  with  bia  m^^rghfed  thenikeive^,  arul  oit^  yedt  loter  w tiw?* 

*^iris>,V  Aunt  t>&na  tlinmgh  the  saoi^b  men,  wromedn  «mt  cdiildrtub  % thv 

e.Voaed  blinds. ^ af  her  #t a Ir-room.  <k  pray  put  cut  lb. cunt  Moii«**fuUe<f,wh«  rrkik  ? ho  trouble 
•u  yonr  hat.  Ivli&s  Sharul  Where  >b  u*  justify  hi*  dm)  by  an  iiwcriptiou  hung  up 

v/v*er  the  bo<ii:<e* of  vietihiB,  '.No  por  Fran- 
^blere/'  aumr^Tvd  the  governor  cjopr-  oe^8,.eind  'pm  X.uU?ranos, — ’ Not-  as  French- 
Wm  rdtletiutrly  from  the  cabin,  mu <U*d  in  a tueu,  but  u*  LuthorHiisJ  It  >a  a comfort  to 
broiViiVeit,  e.Mine  huift  the  ii«i^gert»>ni^  ^mintl  to  know  tlmt  thbee 

ti>  her  ; ehr  know  bew  • Vn«'  ttbt  tluy  years  lathr  g Futnehiuiai  aaiiod  over  and 
beauty  that  shin  oh  at  dawu,  aidt  she  hurl  took  his  turn.,  at  a masaaeri»v  politely  put* 
ti  great  Jonging  tor  her  matutino)  «jobVe.  ting  up  w-eom!  in^criptioji,  “Not  M Bjmn- 
Sharp's  eyw  were  faintly  blue,  she  iurd^  hut  as  iriiitooi,  tliie\es,  ojk!  njiirdt^.r- 
Sud  file  i*rihullest  quawtttyyyf  itSe  bfoiidw  J y 
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old,  a woman  with 
eyes,  a slight  frown  1 

on  her  forehead,  , 

elear-eut  features, 

and  a quantity  of  pale  golden  hair  drawn 
rigidly  hack  and  braided  close  around  the 
head  with  sin  all  regard  for  fashion's  changes. 
I had  met  her  in  a city  boarding-house,  and, 
liking  her  in  spile  of  herself,  we  grew  into 
friendship ; and  although  her  proud  inde- 
pendence would  accept  nothing  from  me 
.save  liking,  I was  sometimes  able  to  per- 
suade her  into  a journey,  which  she  always 
enjoyed  notwithstanding  the  inevitable  de- 
scriptive article  which  she  declared  lurked 
behind  every  bush  and  waved  a banner  of 
proof-sheets  at  her  from  every  sunshiny  hill. 

At  Jacksonville  the  St,  Johns  bends  to  the 
south  on  its  long  course  through  the  chain 
of  lakes  and  swamps  that  leads  to  the  mys- 
terious Okeechobee  land,  a terra,  or  rather 
aqua  incognita,  given  over  to  alligators  and 
unending  lies.  The  last  phrase  was  added 
by  Miss  Sharp,  w ho  laboriously  wrote  down 
the  Okeechobee  stories  current  on  the  St. 
Johns,  about  buried  cities,  ruins  of  temples 
cm  islands,  rusty  convent  bells,  and  the  like, 
only  to  have  them  all  demolished  by  the 
stern  researches  of  the  Professor.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  not  romantic. 

n A buried  city  oxi  the  brim 
Of  Okeechobee  wiw  to  him 
A lie,  anil  nothing  more!” 

We  found  Jacksonville  a thriving,  unin- 
teresting brick-and-mortar  town,  with  two 
large  hotels,  from  whence  issued  other  tour- 
ists and  invalids,  with  whom  we  sailed  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Enterprise,  and  then  on  a 
smaller  Btcamerfup  the  wild,  beautiful  Ock- 
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lawaha,  coming  hack  down  the  Johns 
again  as  far  as  Tocoi,  where,  with  the  clear 
consciences  of  tourists  who  have  seen  every 
thing  on  the  river,  we  took  the  mule  train 
across  the  fifteen  miles  to  the  sea,  arriving 
toward  sunset  at  the  shed  and  bonfire  which 
form  the  railroad  d«$p6t  of  St.  Augustine, 
This  shed  has  never  been  seen  open.  What 
it  contains  no  one  knows;  but  it  has  a.  plat- 
form where  passengers  are  allowed  to  stand 
before  their  turn  comes  to  climb  into  the  om- 
nibus. The  bonfire  is  lighted  by  the  wait- 
ing darkies  as  a protection  against  the  even- 
ing damps.  But  they  builded  better  than 
they  knew,  those  innocent  contrabands ; 
their  blazing  fire  only  mildly  typifies  the 
hilarious  joy  of  the  Ancient  City  over  the 
coming  of  its  annual  victim,  the  gold-bear- 
ing Northern  tourist. 

iv  But  w hore  is  *^he  town  ?”  demanded  Aunt 
Diana. 

61  'Cross  de  ribber,  Jnistia.  De  omnibuster 
waitin',”  replied  a colored  official,  armed 
with  a bugle.  John  Hoffman,  having  given 
directions  as  to  his  trunks,  started  off  on  toot 
through  the  thicket,  with  an  evening  cigar 
for  company.  Aunt  Diana,  however,  never 
allowed  desertion  from  her  camp,  whether 
of  regulars  or  volunteers.  She  had  her  eye 
upon  Mokes;  she  knew  ho  was  safe;  so  she 
called  after  the  retreating  figure,  Mr.  Hoff- 
man ! Mr.  Hoffman ! We  shall  not  know 
where  to  go  without  you.” 

** St,  Augustine  Hotel,”  replied  Hoffman, 
over  bis  shoulder. 
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■ bidflod  g$y«ma*§  masted  with  %h* -$&&■. 

*'  0h?  J print.  “Sebastian  was  the  mie  noted  for 

the  tall  aumhg:  tlm  t*a<*&,  ki«  arrows;  tlai/i  the  pietimi 

He  was  gone ; Mt  Ytekcs mnained, ayes*, ami  in  my  liaiuLbnok  f! * 

all.  Moke*  had  liirgc  ajr^ef  in  foot  very  Leaving  the  the  milrilma  ‘«infc 

large,  and  jiute-'  given  ;•  lmt«.  hi*  ternl  tin:  town  rimaigb  *>f  foliage, 

Urge  also,  and  Aunt  Dmua ■ had'  & prophetic  great  p tn>e*  mingling  their 
sfOfih.  Wti*  nor  In??  her  dear  siafer^  dsil&  f branches  aver  tin-  street  lor  some  distance, 
Ho  she  marshaled  na  into  rite  *amdUn*,  which  fdmn^g  a green  Arched  way  whose  viat.o 
started  off  &mm  tie*  thicket,  through  the  imule  $it&.  Aftciepi 

ever-present  and  iiurof-ii\ooil*d  rm*A  holn,  -€ity#  like  $t*$  shaded  pathway  that  hoi  to 
and  out  info  a*  fright  road  tending  toward  the  lovely  \Unti  of  Benia  hip  iho  old  pictures 
the  town  through  the  deep  white  mt*&,  hf J>‘fyiW* L ajMto  .w*  «*mM 

.:.;^|t^  the  red  legBrt;t)Htr  >-jfu^ir 

the  -tliv  ehoerfiii  «nil  df stole,  largi;  and  ’with  in  orange 

olEasirro  The  toad  was  built  du  grove  hdiiud,  the  gobid/ fruit  gleaming 

a runaway  oyer  a ri  *«r  and  lie  attendant  through  the  glossy  fblia^iju.d  protected  by 
,^t  dii  rim  b&at  mW  w*  liwdd -Hee.  a pktuivsque  hedge . of  :%ifl*uafe'-l»fty.oniti‘| 

two  ilags  dml  tite  twosnirre  of  the  «itj  lie-  the  other  u wide  house  kamomdcMlby  pil- 
ing above  f$o,  grodu*  ’Vd ’ 1:\  Y i • raw  overhung  with  ivy  And  lunmyanekle,  a 
’■•*' Wlterfc  #v|£-jV  thWf* .a^^'4tifft:'3^Antv,  garden  tilled  with, tdsrifc  ^fed; evftry  variety 
a*  we  nt}  led  vVi'C  n red  bridge.  of  dower,  gray  aws*  drwping  from  the  tws 

'; at  the  gate,  nitd  a rddf  jointed  in  broad 
reading  ilowly  from  her  ghtdiMteafc  Iff  Xb*  atripos  which  conveyed  a chawing  istigges- 
fadinft  bgliL  “/After  three  board  and /on*.-  tiou  of  coolness,  a&  though  it  wetA  ©o' roof 
hull  of  .tilts  torture  the  exhausted  t^umd  at  all,  hut  only  a fresh  iintri  awning  over 
.fib/te  at  iba  Han  the  whole,  suited  to  the  tropical  climate, 

vhtre  vi  ini»erul)Ie  ierry  convey  a him,  more  Saxu  hAiil  this,  arid  added  that  die  Was  suib 
dead  tlifiii  jdivc,  to  the  city  of  Bt.  Augmh  there  were  iiaminocki.  there  too,  hanging 
.;_>:  •.";\.‘:*‘\,i  JV  sonic  whore  in  »ha«iy  places- 

‘ thlt.  iitvre;  in  m ftwy,*-  1 said,  “ Really,  vers  Mvnloiitmhy  itmtAxk^i 

“The  •*' oiJhdnSi^.' ^nfist^  however,  is  Aunt  Diana,  inspefc ting  the  ho\iscs  thi^ughf 
fere>°  ^h^cr^e/d  Hnru,  wearily.  hey  glares,  and  hesti^wirtg  upon  them,  m it 

' * Tl»*‘ \k ’a^;  loflAt  mo  fjir  I'ASWinf  Wmtv: nifUTonoii tan  iMKriPilift. Will. - 
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come  ; the  number  may  he  up  in  the  hun- 
dred**, but  still  the  invalids  bring  out  their 
“ only,”  though  they  had  confidently  ex- 
pected thousands. 

“Oh,  the  water,  the  blue  water  F cried 
Iris,  as  we  turned  down  toward  the  harbor. 
“Shall  I not  sail  upon  you,  water  ? Yea, 
many  a time  will  IF 

“ Are  you  fond  of  aquatic  excursions,  Mr. 
Mokes  V9  inquired  Aunt  Diana,  taking  out 
her  vinaigrette.  “What  an  overpowering 
marshy  odor  F 

“ Oh,  the  dear  salt,  the  delicious  salt 
breath  of  the  seaF  murmured  Sara,  leaning 
out  with  a tinge  of  color  in  her  cheeks. 

No,  Mokes  was  not  fond  of  aquatic  ex- 
cursions in  the  sort  of  craft  they  had  about 
here : if  he  had  his  yacht,  now ! 

“ VoilV1  exclaimed  Iris,  “ an  officer ! 4 Ah, 
ah,  que  j'aime  uu  militaire,  j’aiuie  un  inili- 
taire,  j’aime  uu — T ” 

“ Iris/’  interrupted  Aunt  Di,  “ pray  do  not 
sing  here  in  the  street F 

“ Oh,  aunt,  you  stopped  me  right  on  the 
top  note,”  said  Iris,  glancing  down  the  street 
after  the  uniform. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  Aunt  Diana  began 
inspecting  rooms.  Sara  wished  to  go  to  one 
of  the  boarding-houses,  and  John  Haffinan, 
who  met  us  on  the  piazza,  proposed  his. 
“I  have  staid  there  several  times,”  he  said. 
“The  Sabre-boy  waits  on  the  table,  and  a 
wild  crane  lives  in  the  back-yard.” 

“ The  crane,  by  all  means,”  said  Sara, 
gathering  together  her  possessions.  I p re- 


turn of  a Spanish  constitution.  The  Span- 
ish constitution,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, died  young;  but  St.  Augustine,  unwilling 
to  lose  its  only  ormtment  for  any  such  small 
matter  as  a revolution  away  over  in  Spain, 
compromised  by  taking  out  the.  inscribed 
tablets  and  keeping  the  monument.  They 
have  since  been  restored  as  curiosities.  Cas- 
telar  ought  to  come  over  and  see  them.” 

The  house  on  Hospital  Street  was  a large 
white  mansion,  built  of  coquina,  with  a 
peaked  roof  and  overhanging  balcony.  We 
knocked,  and  a tall  colored  youth  opened 
the  door. 

“The  4 Sabre/ ” said  John,  gravely  intro- 
ducing him. 

“ Why  4 Sabre  V ” I said,  as  we  waited  for 
our  hostess  in  the  pleasant  parlor,  adorned 
wi  th  gray  tnoss  aud  tufted  grasses ; “ to  what 
language  does  the  word  belong  f” 

44  Child  language/’  replied  John.  “ There 
was  a little  girl  here  last  year,  who,  out  of 
the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  a child’s  mind, 
evolved  the  fancy  for  calling  him  4 the  Sahrc- 
boy.-  Why,  nobody  knew.  His  real  name 
is  Willfrid,  but  gradually  we  all  fell  into 
the  chilli’s  fancy,  until  every  body  called 


Sa VH  making  me  up  iu  rbf;  nmhlk  of  the 
idgM,  -We  had  the  hafcmwed  room  up 
&v4  '•$&■  sound  <4 zutf 
earije  io  through  kfrr*  window  m -flu? 
injpusn  -ptHlnota.  of  tbo  v • It  makes 

me  h*el  young  my'  com- 

panion; )m  im\  aaioep  ami  bean!  no  move. 

Ifctore  kreakfasit,  which  is  al  ways  la  fe  rn 
I^oriiia,  Jokn  lj»>0inan  font  to  eoo  a Wutfr 
dorfal  rtv^trb^i'r*; * /;  :;  ; . 7 ‘^\V;'.' ' •.; 7 

iv Yon  amnt  have  sprays  of  bloom  liy  the 
.side  pf  ybiap ioSi^-cnjp«/? -li»  saidv^  aurt/tlioh 
you  will  mdixe  thsi t you/iire  VealJ^  ‘ away 
flown  'upon  the  8wrjavw*<  Kibhrt/." 

u Dp  y<m  moan to  toll  the  that  the 
nee  to  in  ambush  «o?uc*where  oV*o^?:  l^re %***... 
livgau  t&nra,  In  her  k*ad~peo»i!  v»>iot<  Blip 
nhr.Hyg  declared  ih#t  feiv  vnie^  a 

sernUhing  tone  when  ek&  asked  a mau  n - 
feenpts  ♦iUettliuTi. 

“Not  dmet.ly  herr%  e^ing  that  it  H'ott* 
into  the  (iulf  of  3rlo*ieo,  lmt.it ^i«  in  f^oridit, 
and  therefore  vHIldh  ibf  niohj<lihu8  compile  - 
| tonus,  You  WU1  beru\flikt  song  often  etiorjg)it 
Ml*# Stv  Joiixi ; it  k the  ite  voidable  rosoiireo 
of  all  tin*  Korihom  sailing  parties  on  the 
j ijiilttt;  % > * What  the  Bh>V/>hdno 

me  a Tie  by  keeping  VtHolr  hitUlaii  way  o.v*r  \fi 
j the  wvMTeru  purt  of  (lie  .St ate  A * :».?i  not  \vu- 
1 ant  sure  w 5?arfiim*prs  lor  years 


him  the  ^il>re-*h(>^  and  he  himself  gravely 
4'v  ^^jTUil  tlor  title.'’ 

<Y’  lap  at  tliVv  wXbdW  startled  us.  ’VTho 
•wane  ” said dobo,  fhrowingopim  the  blind. 
;/  jfc  fdo  •.Kato;h.  took  at  you/r 

An  immoitoe  yra.v  bud,  *himHng  nearly 


agitie, 

bavef  mentioned  that  'M&r*  wMr  pur  hearts 
am  turning  ebber/  In  p,\:tij  key  known  -fat 
iim«i£vy  '’/■'.  .-.•  >"'• ; f’:  -/.'.'i 

The  turn?  ho.®  a^weet  niclotly  of  \t»  own," 
I aahi  “ Nib&mi  herself  snug  if  os  an  en  - 
cam  lust  winter/’ 


tiv*  iV^tr  'idglx- atUf.d&fr  J*g»»  pwnvd 
HoJemuly  at  m for  xnonnmte,  ami  ibm, 
staiktol  away  with  >vhat  ^extUHl  vvr$  tike  a 
of  diwdam. 
o <loo$  not  tike 
rpTi;  look^r  said  Sara. 

*•  .Hetak^hi»iime;- 

not  for  hinr  any  or f ^ ac- 

the  light  frieiidahipff  A" 

of  an  hoitrf^  re^ihtl  £&Bl  * Jr 

doinu  ' “ tlTnaiie  b a f 

Idtti  of  n.njtitnihjd  as-  'xjfr 

pirntir»Ti>,  .and  bdli  .^K?. 

1 %br^rjT  and  ceathetlt* 

Y^twChe-  feae'  been 

Ali^dyered  turning  % 

pver  v-aU/h^  bill  the  | 

‘*4^'  ■' 

/$&&&■;  t\w*2:  'fa  ■ ‘j&s'y  - v--|/®S3w;  ' ; 

^uii  4bv  ■ 

r'M . vvall- hr  ‘ ', 

itating,mv doubt,  on 

the  Taiptiee  of  man-  ^•y7i 

kiikl,  With  veliom  he 
ia  vompeiled  reltie- 
tantiy  to  ivssoeiare,” 

“ Do  you  hear  the 
sound-  >;»£’  tlie  break- 
vfcr  cW8rt)iaf-?  mid 
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We  walked  out.  St.  George  Street,  tire 
principal  avenue  of  tlie  Ancient  City,  with 
the  proud  width  of  fifteen  feet;  other  streets 
turning  off  to  the  right  and  the  left  were  not 
mure  than  ten  and  twelve  feet  wide.  The 
old  Spaniards  built  their  coquina  houses 
close  together*  directly  upon  the  narrow 
streets,  so  that  from  their  overhanging  bal- 
conies on  opposite  sides  they  could  shake 
hands  with  each  other  if  so  disposed,  I do 
not  think  they  were  so  disposed;  probably 
they  were  more  disposed  to  stab  each  other, 
if  all  accounts  are  true;  but  the  balconies 
were  near  enough  for  either  purpose.  They 
had  gardens,  too.  those  old  Dons,  gardens 
full  of  fig,  orange,  guava,  and  pomegranate 
trees,  adorned  with  fountains  ami  flowers; 
but  the  garden  was  behind  the  house,  and 
any  iwtion  of  it  on  the  street  Was  jealously 
guarded  by  a stone  wall  almost  as  high  as 
the  house.  These  walls  remain  even  now 
the  most  marked  feature  of  the  St*  Augustine 
streets, 

“What  singular  ideas!”  I said.  “One 
would  suppose  that  broad  shaded  streets  ami 
houses  set  far  back  among  tree*  would  be 
the  natural  resource  of  this  tropical  climate.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  Mis*  Martha*  i he  Span- 
iard* thought  that  their  narrow  walled-in 
streets  would  act  like  so  many  flues  to  suck 
in  every  current  of  air,  while  their  over- 
hanging balconies  would  cast  a more  relia- 
ble shade  than  any  tree.” 

“There  is  something  in  that,”  said  Sara. 
“What  a beautiful  garden  !” 

“ Yes ; that  is  the  most  picturesque  gar- 
den iu  St.  Augustine,  in  my  opinion,”  said 
John.  “Notice  those  two  trees;  they  are 
date-palms.  Later  in  the  spring  the  star- 
jasmine  covers  the  back  of  the  house  with 
such  a profusion  of  flowers  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  close  the  windows  to  keep  out 
the  overpowering  sweetness.  That  little 
street  at  the  corner  is  Treasury  Street,  and 
part  of  the  walls  and  arches  of  this  house 
belonged  to  the  old  Spanish  Treasury  Build- 
ings.” 

A few  blocks  beyond,  and  the  houses  grew 
smaller ; little  streets  with  odd  names 
branched  uft— St.  Hypolita,  Cttna,  Spanish, 
and  Toloinato-— all  closely  built  up,  and  in- 
habited by  a dark -eyed,  olive-skinned  peo- 
ple, who  regarded  us  with  calm  superiority 
as  we  passed. 

u All  this  quarter  is  Minorca  Town,”  said 
John,  “ ami  these  people  arc  the  descend- 
ants of  the  colonist*  brought  from  the  Greek 
island*,  from  Corsica,  and  Minorca,  in  1707, 
by  a speculative  Englishman,  Dr.  Turnbull. 
Originally  there  were  fourteen  hundred  of 
them,  and  Turnbull  settled  them  on  a tract 
of  laud  sixty  miles  south  of  here,  near  Mos- 
quito Inlet,  where,  bound  by  indentures, 
they  remained  nine  years  cultivating  indigo 
and  sugar,  and  then  rising  against,  the  tyr- 
anny of  their  governor,  they  mutinied  and 
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came  here  in  a body.  Land  was  assigned 
to  them,  ami  they  built  up  all  this  north 
quarter,  where  their  descendants  now  live, 
as  you  see,  in  tranquil  content,  with  no  more 
idea  of  work,  as  a Northerner  understands 
the  w ord,  than  so  many  oysters  in  their  own 
bay.” 

“The  Greek  islands,  did  you  say!”  naked 
Sara.  n Is  it  possible  that  I see  before  me 
any  of  the  relatives  of  Sappho,  she  of  * the 
Isles  of  Greece — the  Isles  of  Greece  V ” 

u Maybe,”  said  John.  “ You  will  see  some 
dark  almond-shaped  eyes,  now  and  then  a 
classical  nose,  often  a mass  of  Oriental  black 
hair;  but  unfortunately,  so  far, I have  nev- 
er seen  the  attractions  united  in  the  same 
person.  Sometimes,  however,  on  Sunday  aft- 
ernoons, you  will  meet  young  girls  walking 
together  on  the  Shell  Road,  with  rosea  in 
their  glossy  hair,  and  a*  their  dark  eyes 
meet  yours,  you  are  reminded  of  Italy.” 

“I  lmve  never  been  in  Italy,”  said  Sara, 
shortly. 

The  reflection  of  an  inward  smile  crossed 
John  Hoffman’s  face. 


liAfiJPEli'S  SEW  MtyffittkT.  MAgditCSfri 


TliK  JUU-WAIX,  ST.  AD^ttSfc,  yy  / ;!  V y"', 

| Amtt  Di  bit  her  tips  in  high  vexation: 

: -riii’rl'  >!■»  ^ImL'Ah  btiri  nV*i  iy/i/i  T.  ^l.  • . <■'!■  n 

Settee  ihe J though  & person  'ti$ uimt  refractory  ami  fa- 
r^bv  fcj  tiguiiig  of  v,i,n<3(»iil>tiv 

nnith#ltfd  Kiiicfctxlw*k«T  antecedfchUy  She  nierlt- 
^Sivr  OU^tmr  \ toted  a mvmptiu  , ,-V  i (X1 

the  whpfc  y'Oii  are  right,  Niisrre  Mar 

slrnii,  of  ooutw,  keep  together  a#  much  a* 
_ ’..  ’.-P%  this  ii  ^ I y 

There  it  stood;  the  j a visit  to  the  aid  Spcimrii  fort  7 t’aptabu  Car- 
1 j-lyfo.  will  aeeoinpBijy  mS' 

^Ainl  who  ia  Captain CfiriyleTV 
U A y otiug  off)  vet  »ta  tionejf  b era ; he  m- 
tTMduml , ItiiflJWflf  ty  the  hint.  even- 

ing; ami  afterward  roiarook  me  for  Mrs.  V:ur 
A mien,  of  Thirty  dbiirth  Street.  'll  seottof*  h* 
knows  her  very  weU,TrOurinned  Atwi  Bi, 
With  a aw  allow  of  rfatirtfaetioik  (Abf  wiao 
young  Captain ! Mri,  Vmi  Andean  hamlsottie 
face  wae  at  least  ten  years  youngs*  than 


-*  Bnt  whcra  i*  'the  Tt*e^tte©?f  I fcsud.  j ' Aunt  Bi  bit  her  lipa  in  high  vexation 
Here,  caudam.  Do  you  sec.  that  lirtle  j next  tn  Mokfc#  she  prized  John,  whoy$: 
whop  with  th^  open  window  t f 
old  ninsi  fitting  Within  at  the  forgev  y 

A fine  V>h!  Spanish  te Aon -and  .. 

and  my  ‘ ' v ‘ 

may  w e 

The  old  toad  hKtked  np  t>om  some  deKrafe  j tixa*  she  aaid,  eotnitig  to  sttrfare  again 
pwx*  s/f  me<$hmfu*m,-  arid,  with  a tfmilo  on  Ids 
tin#  *vld  thee,  waved  m totvanl  the*  little  gay- j pos*i hie- 
item  behind  ttie'  ehdftv  r“‘ 
pintle  of  St.  A ugrm  tine,  & rose-tree  fifteen  feet 
iiigh.  «eveuteeu  feet  in  etreumfereno^  with 
a trunk  Mh&mmiig  fifteen  incite*  avmind'and 
live  iiaebea  through, “ La  SyTphiAe,n  yielding 
atm  tidily  more  than  four  tlumsiuui  Im&nriM 
creamy  ittsofc.  ^'/W. ‘ \y  ' ’ \ "r;>'V 

w What  a wealth  of  bloom  r »aid  Sara, 


- Sieee  Jiartha,-1  said  AnAt  Diawa  euet* 
geticalf>%  appearing  in  my  mo'm  imhied late- 
ly after  ^ * I do  not  Approve  vd'  tfily 

division  of  <mr  party ; 1 1 m not  w ha  t we; 

#*  Wlmi  e;«t  I do,  mini 9 Sara  flight  hot*. 
:f  0 phy  lintel  priee»— 

'*d  #wp  npt  fepeuking  of  St.  John ; she 
; fare  if  she  pteo&e^  of  eottr^e,  hnf 
cr»itv^  to  n.s.1* 

y;;^Siji3ra;  augHi'  like  to  he  left  alone; 

To  be  ^ure/?  l ednti lined,  not  witli- 
fitit  n gthin  of  iiialice,  " Sir^pftniaii  in  here, 
H(»  >*fn*  heed  uot  Ik*  too  hnudj , hut— ^ 

?li  Job u HodVua ri  fare  f*s 
■,'^y^S;  we  ^vine  here  at  lib'  rocotafiienda- 
S!v  ' '■• 


THE  A]NCj[EN*r  CITY 


the  coping  wy  aa  you  will  per<;iiiyer  gratis 
ite” 

Haw  delightful  to  mebt  the  dear  ohl 
England  »tc«i)e  down  hi‘ta  !'r^  !Aljawl  Miss 
&karg*  Mpptng  Hie  granite  wit  h an  jontlmsi- 
au tie  gaiter,  ,*  • y/ * 

u The  wall  was  onhipfoted  m 4644  at  a cost 
of  one  huadred  thouaauci  dollar*,  having 
been  built.  by  the  Btate-a  govern- 

ment/* continued  jfco.  Vivtt^m  ; • . 

“ And  why,  nobody  knows/*  added  John, 
fe*U  b£bu*tL  ' 

* Tb  kjw*p  the  town  from  washing  away,  I 
suppose/*  ewi  Bara* 

OfcoUtae  ^ hut  why  should  the  United 
States  gbv^rUiWjt  concern.  itself  over  the 
waabrng  jiw^y  nf dm  ancient  3 it  tie  village 
with  its  e4ghb>oo  bm  inhabitant^  when 
loa  ves  el  ties  witir  their  thousands  unahj- 
rt*H  The  one  d w.k  has,  tj&  yuti  *oe,  fallen 

tnonih  or 

tui  ift  ali  tho  emnmpre*\  auft  yet  here  is  a wall 
nearly  a railo  in  tejgth,  stretching  across 
the  whole  euAfetn  front  of  the  town,  m 
though  yp*'l  wealth  lay  belfii^}/* 

“ The  town  may  grow/*  I said* 
t(  Jfcvrjtl  never  ho  &ft£ -thing  havre  than  a 
• winter  MUtti  Martha/**  y\.  /, 

%tM'  Any  mteK  tfeo,  will  **.  rhnnurrig  to  ! 
walk ; ui^si/*  «au)  |ngrT  damring  oJt^iig  on  bet 
big  h-  it  eehnl *.  htMtUs  i h it  muet  ini  Uroly/li#**. 
by  nmonfight/*  4 * ' ' ./j  V '*#* 

Is/4  iftpltat}  the-  Captain,  with  & glance 
of  his  blue  eyes.  He  wac  a marvel  ofbeau- 
ymwxg  soldier,  with  his  toU,(  wtelJ- ; 
fenifr  graceful  ■form,  ids  wavy  golden  hair, 
And  blonde  mustache  sweeping  ovwr  a month 
of  cb ild  lik£  sweety tesjek  Hi*  timi.  a cleft  ivy 

Uta  cbm  like  the  young  Ah tinona  that  lie 
while  u bold  profile  and  ooamuiiiding 
air  x^lievgd  the  oihetwiig*  afriwst  grb4it ; 
loveliness  of  a face  which  te  variably ./at* 
Irhcted  all  eyes, 

/ /',.(j .. ., 

was  kiiid-hearted  by 


drew  near  the  fort * b*w  grand  nod  gray 
ami  dignified  yon  look J Have  you  a name, 
yeixi'eraltte  friend  #*/ 

“This  ihtert'stihg  relic  of  Spanish  domi- 
nation wad  called  Ban  duan  do  fHnofv — V Uv 
gan  the  guvenieeR,  ha«tUy  finding  tte  plftw 
in  her  guide-book. 

u Oh  rib,  Mi&s  Bh»rp,,r  inttoupted  Aunt 
Diana,  who  had  notiMl  with  diaapprohation 
the  elirj ging  of  the  IM tv t hivcjid  glove  to  tha 
fb'Pfeaaor’a  lank  but  learned  arm.  ^Tou  are 
midtakeii  again  f it  ia  called  Fort.  Marion/- 
V lt  time*)  to  be  Ban  ^aitt 

..‘■‘i  vote  tW  San  Mureo ; Marion  is  ivnunum- 
plaeo,K  deeid^l  .l^/aweeping.  aw»y  tbobti- 
er  uattjea  with  a wave  of  fe  dainty  little 
glove.  , ‘,  . . 1 / • /;V  'ti  ;•/  . v ■ :;t 

^ A magnificent  specimen  <tf  the  defensive 
art  of  two  centuries  ago,’1  began  the  Proiesa- 
or,  taking  up  a position  on  the  water-bat* 
t<jty,  add  lieginning  to  point  out  with  him 
.caiiejy/vjifit  ia  bnilt,  you  will  observe,  in  • a 
wyuare  or  trapezium — n 

go  up  ami  have  a dance  on  tho 
top/4  »aid  Xria 

is  very  inatmerive/’  immnumi 
A tint  D'uum*  huwiug'  nearer  to  her'  v 
trMl»s  Bhurp,  pray  call  .you?  pupil's  atten- 
tion t«  this  remarkable  relic/1  Fur  Molted 
baAl  acHf^d'  liiujeelf  sulkily  on  ofin  of  tbe  vet- 
eran cannon  which  frowned  o t er  tlm  harbor 
like  lootideafc  *njd  watcli-doga.  There  w a« 
h>.An  Htniy  Antiito.na  'Mi  tijHv* 

Spoiled  f Of  nouvse  1^  ' it  well  kaonTi  iha.t  rherT*  \\<m  v^ery  lit- 
hat  efia?  could  ■.yoV^Wc.tf.  Bdt - ^ :tUt .^rA7iicy&/r%viteJj3^ *l«Uf 

* \ / 1 w\nh'  lw*r^  wt  b.;/iKl  n V&tem#*  a gemiiTjc 
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/<lue»  ’ t wmarkwl, 

:£xf  \ if$$.  \%  1 .f«rw*nj 

.*«>'’  *»n#  itknu  tiio 
>*<*»»  £ 4*$  f>r«*n 
preserving  fortiajs. 
(j  try  toliav^rwuiy 
.^05$  “ fe'f  pelted 


«of  itrttvrroatiiiTi  ; 1 
find  it:  »»  i*i>r<v«‘d, 

_ , ,.  .... 

r<'tn>;WV (l  '•*  «lw/,i-. 

- hi,i,:  1 tbc  «*« 

, ■ . , - '. ;•'  /•  ',. ; ' who  Raid  tlfiit'  uniat 

b*u— ' 

M I)fun?  - bin  a tie/ 4 

miggest4»4JohB,  “ F(».tgiye?:nic% 
it  it ov?t  mine*  it  Vaunted/*  ‘ /\ 

We  nroa*ed  jk  tittle  dr^W%ft,  paae* 
e<l  through  the  ruined  nat  wwk^  ^uir^cto, 
lum\  »>r  il#.iini-hiTr^, 

Anil  Hi*  ' At  ttie 

sop|:t»{|  \ry • daias  ■ %«$• ' W fiwe 

mi\i  tlnvaiauv  mtpkXi^b,  ^umn^iinrM  % tl 
table?,  tearing  $n  iuttwiptiou  and  the  %?imk 
<fch  roat  ttf  a mm.  : . 

u it  aeeum  j)e  two  dragons,  two  houftfv«. 
for  the  ?iud  a Miptdy  of  toviUau 

bung  up  below,”  aaui  8ara,  irreverently 
making  game  of  the  tr^yjil  jtirfgtiiH  of  Spain. 

in  an  iuidt^fote, ■'•*  l 
ought  t*>  huYe  all  rbi^  ^j^pTr.j^p^tjo  * 

*v  Itere  itvtx  Wise'S t.  Zfihrx? 

satii  John  Ttod>ia«rii|  taking*  mit  hie  note 
book.  di  oollcri^d  tfarin  arvyral  yjtfdri*.  ago 
mil  of 'f|sle«  of  authorities ; ph#f  aronkijfiian- 
in:  Idiom  dftfar  r*a  thwy  go,  and  v*m  can 

$lf  tbpteopt  with  rt>»  tfmny 
etek,  fitid  rxrihifiatttoi  ja>u»t*$  a*  you  ptea^e/t 
He  walked  on,  joining  the  other*  tp  ihfc  in- 


SMSSS 


th«  fiif.sirii.tfNft— 

Wvj^  thratfmts  sitting  Kptky  and  fipglertcd  on 

' ,^ud '.  Sli^?  ‘ Shar|>%  roming 

to  t!\e  rt*5K*iX«*.  ^ Criis  rbildf  you  *\l*#oryo 

that  it  U »n  I hY  fonn  fk  n 

zimn.  Mi»is  Sharp  Jl  you  pirate 

S * That  daring  yciangniau  cm  iY— J ’‘  ebutvt- 
lerl  tlir  Captptii  xuidoi  iii»  hriHUk.  m If  Ui 
coadflnncfi  to  the  sotttlieasit.  tow^r,. 

“ In  t]fe  salieiit  angfe  of  tlir  t»a#tioria  arc? 
four  tuneU  or  bai  * rtJiitimityi  the 

FlXitosAr,  j f k / • e,  ;'j 

''Oliyrs*.  lio’vr  ip  tv  noting  r ^jacrnlat^d  tho 
p^>vt4rtiC^H,  ebespiog  hur  ifsketbmuda  togetli- 
>t.  u Ikirt  isaii«  V} 

r&peatod  the  Tr6&J9MX\ 
tnfh  rotting  u Ttio  oio^t.  ae^jw 

you  will  nojSco,  U font  lied  by  an  internal 
i«\ tth*x>  and  thcitre  wl*t  wall  al^o  ^vhioh  , 

c^tntila  aromtd  flu*  T^bol%  folio  irittg  tfk  xt h 
riorn*,  By  obaurYaticm  w* 

riiall  prr»babty  he  tiv  trivcu  tbH  of 
H\*>  ahufta,  cfdin teir^cd^  dijii  fr».fe^c 

rdt  boinnuiiig  to  Uia  pp>3i<>ii  ofHHHij^yai  for- 
rifu.iixiun/' 

¥ Tfe  fjjtfeat  Work  i*  erideritiy  to  tfe  fot« 
tioxv/:  m Xfii  sat  together  m 

.■•'und  eunmui. 

■ u The  Kmettr j now.  i*  ^oHaidrrhtl  /finite  a 
y ^'ioai  t j ^ ^aid  t ho  Cuptaifiv  lui^kly  hroak  ► 
Ing  ii\*  * Mi&i  fTaire^  aliow  me  P1  c&uw  H 
to yinie'*  :[;  :‘  ^ • 

irt<uno.ttoj0  Htfhl  the  Th*ofe^rf  with  fe»fty 

Yiehlp/  V;  ; -':;V, /';...<  ;'•:  ; ; ''  • * "J  ^‘‘V  y#l /-,v; :' 

11  That  la  what  we  calf  it  down  l!erc%3?ffM  | 
fM/Uv'd  ^tthKVtt-f).  oap  ieH-iiv.  *‘  .Mian, 
iti  au  p<hi  lit  tie  «tair  vi^Y  f hr  re 
• ir-  iLiidori^  t* ; re]H^t'eii . t|in  l?riitV.as»^r : iigiiiol 
'V. [Ki\l  that  is  au  e^atnpW  of  liie.  lam^ntalde 
ignprMipn  bf  the  agj\  Why,  Hint  te  a b&r- 
haotttu  the  on[y  reinainlng  Hpeeimeu  in  tha 
enunrry,  aud,  indeed,  hard  to  ho  exocUed  in 
Enri}^  i^elf  *2 

b | hove  heard  it  descrjW  da  a douu 


OOAT  OF  ABMtt. 


ngiraTfroi 


.1 


T&xd  ii$lo  W-fir  4*  Forty  ^ 

a«$ ! 

&n$  dually  bjd*U»d  much  j 

a*  It-  m»w  stand*  • l 

hi&Urim  !' 
wrKMti  on  i t tot  jgjf  -yiym  r • • • 
afea  Mpxacw  \miiVivfa' 
Tfttf  '$$&■  tho  f 

the 

tet  A 0*  41  triced  WjKwi 
Ferdinand  $&tjh- 


Ferdinand  estsfeli  w«w  i 
King  af  Spain,  ami  Here- 
♦la  ?ic»v»mox  of  Flomld* 

It ' cb&$t  J 

attacked,  t. wke } ged, 
mv%r-;  titlieii  ' * Copied 

in  I'J^2.;  jj^v  : fourth  > 

Hampshire  regi- 

\ ' 1 ( / ,-;> 

We  hail  Wpl  so  iW]  i 
vthm  kmil 

but  t&iWgh . tit*  •,«ax%:*v-;:f 
poftv  b fcdt&ii-  ’ 

TnAft  sins?  Asked,  t 

sergeant  m 


going  to  ':  ..  » S 

AhbW  . a#-..  tt»A  - y/  - * .; 

t-lnvmgh  i??b5ch  tbc  Coo-  ? tjjjflL  ^ 

p?l*  escaped,1*  ..  ■*  ''■•/.  *«  • : 

: ■ **  The  Coorfry  V1  ' •*/•. , '•>■  ■ 

1 “ kc&tx  I believe ; &om/*  iJuj  {•: 

kind  of  a wild-ear  **  aajd 
A.iint  Dtanay  vaguely,  as  " ' .( y^ip.  ,W;.\ 
her  anxious  «yo*  scanned  $v6vy  inch  of  tin*' 
moat  and  mitworks  In  aenx&h .-orf.rffe  varsisb- 
ed  niece,  Ar  length  *h*  spied  a fSk»$tin£ 
bbuj  ribbon.  “ Tk&rti  they  are,  back  in  that 

• • \ *' 

^Oliy  Aunt  £>U  Why,  that  is 
Imi^’ 

'♦‘Well,  whatever  M >k,  do  call  Ida  dt*wa 
direr  UyJr  ' \:: - ; 

I Tfent  after  the  ilpImiindiJtfv  iti^eov’mng 
after  some,  search  the  htfl£tdoti«5  st&irw  a y ^ 
n!«^y  masked  by  ar»  z_rrjiOcyiddpt>kib.^ 

v^here  a second 

the  two  dxagobfiy  thetr  tfrii  hdn»^«v  and  the 
sXpFly  of  mutton  hung  ui>f*dow.  There  on 
fbe  topih^t  gxass  yst  a i iwereth  ^ f * * young 
peopUv  w»d  inwl  it  iwt  b&ftt  tor  ihat  dpating 
blue  nhlsiiio,  timrO  t-het  £uiiilu:.  ha^  remain - 
in  aiqdit^h  all  tho  - . . ^ " • v 

<#  Com*  iiow:u,??  I cried,  looking  up,  tatigh- 
the  fwi  -^f  the  ^ air  ~^4  4 come 
cloH  u,  IrU.  Aunt  I>i  wish^a  yyoi  to  at*5  the 
escaped  <*-at.-' 

M doii,t*  care  alx^ufe  patsr;  pouted  Iris, 
ai&’wAy  deacei^Uiigiv  I am  glad  he  es- 


T\i%:  raopg&Ctoa. 


cttped,  liet  him  go ; I not to  st^e 
Mtoj 

Ivegan  Au»  t J)iv  *:  pns.y  what  has 
i^Hpied  pM!  ail  this  ;: 

.-•v  ^The  study  of  fortilicrtiions,  fj^r*Tk#:  yoii 
iHtve  ho  idea  how  iiiter<^tiDg  it  xs-^Xhat 
iiiimi-llkM?* ' ' '!;y  ’ : ■'  v ‘ : :- ;:  \*  ■- " •;' 

i4  Many  persons  hayo  foxaid  it  so;M  ohaerred 
John. 

“ IVe  otwdd  not  qual^  deeiiiw  w hether  it 
wasr  after  oil;  a d^miduxie  or  a hett  baftau,^ 
pui^ued'Iria. 


**  Many  persons  have  found  the  some  dif- 
henlt^v  ; indeed,  virfit  nfXtir  visit  has  beep 
neeenencyr  to  decide  t he  ^ * and  even 
then  it  bos  been  felt  ut^eftled»f'  said  John, 
gravely. 

Full owifig  4*niit ' 'pi^n'o,  wo  all  wbht  hito 
a vrtulted  yhatiilK'r  lighted  by  a smuli  lUgii- 
up  window‘s  or*  father  eiubra^u*ei  iu  the 
heavy  Htnme  wait.  • «J.  c v ' ,v 

:i*  Through  timt  window  the  distitigiuruu'd 
Seminole  eiti^ftain  Coa^epo^oUee,  that  ta.fdt* 
to  say,  the  Wfld-eatv  made  tii» 
escape  by  starving  hlmself  to  an  atomf-v 


ucr  eoiwt-yi 
Frofy^br  j 

ftni^WheO'tbe 
the  *.dd  ^er- 

..  .. ..:  - ...  .............. 

jjpant  bu»h 

urge, 

■ . 

of 

balls;  and  all 

r;:;;.  '>9-/>:-vr  T-\~ iy  - 1 /-f-v  7;  - ’ 

the  TM-tne 

>1  dpOxwayv 

*•/*  * , v:  • 

ttu^(5e'  ef 

EUJ#  1U  A wllii 

information. 
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sqiurmhajtr;?ipv  ami  Mjtiepj&tg  through  ;v  w-  chieftain;  .•  This:  Philip  w&s  a Seminole— 
nouiiced  thr*  u t,  who  *(*><*1 m front  m Philip  fif  th*  WUblavooehee," 

torch *lrmK*r-  Osceola  is  m U I feci'  cxm- 

■** Then  it  Iwmtft  a - aSp  said  alw aya  turn- 

iris.  mg  up  when  lihe  the  ixuiaov- 

‘‘  Only  in>  Hckt^ichfeu  *auf  John,  ta)  Pontiac  of  tin?  Waafc.  Tbdt^ier^orDBtkiiig; 

*Xt>w  1 thotagUi  all  the  while  it-  %ius  Os-  about  the  CalboBahatclie*>  too.”- 
•eedUp  said  Sarfr/wearily<  “iite yon  fcH^ 

" The  Semiaote  wiir— ” began  the  Pro  ed  chieftains  HolhPioctiee  «nd  TaliohWb^e, 
lessor.  and  the  river  Chattrvhixuhoe  P suggested 

‘ X isri^fer ^Ibrt^iQtt  John.  r}£$; 

these  said  ^pr^y  .fell  tne  who  <#  For  my  purt>  I caift  think  of  #*iy  thing 

wan  .$|vfs  Cah>t»chj*,?n  . hilt  the  of that  song,  TH. 

;Aitifeotij|^  iH'si  taring.  *M  he- 1 '*  with 

thf^  sou ^ of  Kibg  Pbiil’p,  '■<&*&?.  you  forow/*  Captain  to 

tthit  lit  bfcd  sometkiug  to  *lo  with  the  Dmlt?  Iris*;  . \ *.  * \ : 1 ; 

"•  :•.'/•/  ■•>  — OmiVIJv  abe  “I  have  a 

**  King  Philip  t 0h  y?a,  now  1 kiiow^  amali  brother  who  adoris*  that  melody^and 
said  Ma. : ■;*>■  (ihaptef  twenty -aa\  onf  tetm  :jilay&  it  oonilii tiatly.  iiir  his.  bjitjju^ 
five;  1 Philip,  while  hitting,  at  Momtt  Hope/;  The  next  tbiirg,  of  wnM, the  ^jx^t 
.•.waavti^aril ' to',  exclaim/  Ali$» -P  tel-'  itwr  h*&t  j dnngetuu  and  -V&  •$ie* 

■*>(  the  tfVaiiipanoags  ! &>*?.  iiid^d  dih  T l where  the  bri*^'  a'r/wae/way  Ml  up  to  ik& 

rbady  $i>. die’ v;  •.';*  k//!  / ^K- j • t*uap&fbft«  QC.chpted  *te|£ag’  -the  l&t*  w#r  by 
; wOtv  Ob,  Iris  flea fp:  m id  Mis*  uirp*  h fM&ti - j f lie  tout*  of  th*  ^idici^  wiio 

W correcting  ;.  ^ that  vm  the  y*^\r  Eugiaud  ; preferred  theee  bn?*r*y  qatizi*f*  to  the  dark 
w//  /,',M/'  ' /•  " chn-mhm lud^w.  W^piw^llhWn  ch^pfet 

?j^  -wit.6k  i^'  ^>;rti<:brithier  idittf,  and  fcr 

holy-wat^c  i t he  hall  , The  futnaeo 

ibr  heating  shof'wys  uTUxuie.  «p^  Ti**r  south- 
m*t  hj  net  fttMUivld  ibe  fro  toe- work  ibr  the 
btd)  whieh  mioo :*fitog  4hit  the  ht>Urs  over  the 

k Standing  fe  tjfe  glootvy  auliteTniiiprui 

dunjgetub  we  li^fehotT  to  the  old  eergeantk 

idory  — llijLV  flsMure,  the  discovery  of  - the 
walU'd«crp  Vml^unce,  thc  ijon  nagi&t  ami  the 
bnuixtu  blni^*  ’’'  \ * \ 

:-. ;5-  °Oh/do  "Timr  pjtx 
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with  the  fiddler-crabs,  an  an- 
cient horse,  and  two  small  «y\  Vv'> 
darkies. 

if  I have  iliscovered  the  line  N , 

of  the  counterscarp  I"  he  cried, 
excitedly.  "This  is  undoubt.-  s, 
edly  the  talus  of  the  covered 
way.  If  we  walk  slowly  all 
around  we  may  find  other  in- 
teresting evidea^es.^ 

But  there  was  mud  in  the 
moat,  not  to  speak  of  the  fid- 
dlers, whose  peculiarity  is  that  ^ 

you  never  can  tell  which  way 
they  are  going — I don’t  be- 
lieve they  know"  themselves; 
and  so  our  party  declined  the 
interesting  evidences  with 
thanks,  and  passing  the  detni-  - 
lane  again,  went  down  to  the 
sea-wall.  Miss  Sharp  looked 
back  hesitatingly ; hut  Aunt 
Diana  had  her  eye  upon  her,  JH9 

and  she  gave  it  up.  . 

In  the  afternoon  all  the 
party  excepting  myself  went 
over  to  the  North  Beach  in  a 
sail -boat.  I went  down  to 
th<‘  Busin  to  see  them  off. 
u OMeoW*  was  painted  on  the  stem  of  the 
bout.  44  Of  course!”  said  Sara.  She  longed 
to  look  out  over  the  broad  ocean  once  more, 
otherwise  she  would  hardly  have  consented 
to  go  without  me.  The  boat  glided  out  on 
the  bine  inlet,  and  Miss  Sharp  grasped  the 
professor’s  arm  ns  the  mainsail  swung  round 


ACNT  VlKY. 

and  the  graceful  little  craft  tilted  far  over 
in  the  fresh  breeze. 

44  If  yon  are  frightened,  Miss  Sharp,  pray 
change  seats  with  me/1  I heard  Aunt  Diana 
say.  The  Captain  was  not.  there,  but  Mokes 
was;  and  John  Hoffman  was  lying  at  ease 
on  the  little  deck  at  the  stem,  watching  the 
flying  clouds.  The  boat  courtesied  herself 
away  over  the  blue,  and,  left,  alone,  I wan- 
dered off  down  the  sea-wall,  finding  at  the 
south  end  the  United  States  Barracks,  a 
large  building  with  broad  piazzas  overlook- 
ing the  water,  and  a little  green  parade- 
ground  in  front,  like  an  oasis  in  the  omni- 
present sand.  At  the  north  end  of  the  wall 
floated  the  flag  of  old  San  Marco,  here  at 
the  south  end  floated  the  flag  of  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  two  marked  the  limits  of  the 
Ancient  City.  The  post  is  called  St.  Francis, 
as  the  foundations  of  the  building  formed 
part  of  the  old  Franciscan  monastery  which 
was  erected  here  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  Turning,  I came  to  a narrow  street 
where  stood  a monument  to  the  Confeder- 
ate dead — a broken  shaft  carved  in  coquina. 
Little  St.  Augustine  had  its  forty-four  names 
inscribed  here,  and  while  I was  reading  them 
over  a shadow  fell  on  the  tablet,  and,  turn- 
ing, I saw  an  old  negro,  w ho,  leaning  on  a 
cane,  had  paused  behind  me.  u Good  after- 
noon, uncle**  I saui  44  Did  you  know  the 
soldiers  whose  names  are  here 

**  Yas,  I ki  towed  ’em ; my  ole  woman  took 
car’  oh  some  ob  deni  when  dey  was  babies.” 

*’  The  war  made  great  changes  for  your 
people,  uncle.0 

44  Yas,  weM  free  now.  I tank  do  Lord 
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,tx^r  / - **;W<by  i|rt  c&tled 

Wi‘!'  80 T-rr  W.liO  W&&  thift 

' Maria  f-v  I asktML 

Bn£ 'Victoria  Lin- 
: ’ ' . k£iu  did  oat  km>\*y 

Africa  vim  a '.  lidlijC 
knlnfcrb,; 
mu  penio- 
^llpt  . )rfiftpe  tiof 

r^itl  Afri- 

*;$$$$•  c«ri  ietweu  the  'Ma- 
' **a ttretek 
ti)«  Sebastian 
Rvy^ri  it  wa*  dut- 
t^.dwitljcabiii.s  and 
ah  easy  ~gni  tig  idle 
poptilfitibii  offroad- 
h^hM » w lio  had  their 
own  little  church 
there,  »xi#I  a ihims-.' 
:^;  ter  whose  large  sil- 

rtat  day  de  nm  came  dafc  my  chirrup  ver-i'iinritcd  sp^ctac]^  gave  diguity  to  his 
free/'  ' ‘ , . ,,  r^fehy  ^iimt^uoxu^.  '.  *lThey  do  not  qiiite 

- Hut  y <m  yourself,  nnele f It  did  vo*  ■ know  hew  to  take  their  freeiloii) yet/*  said 
make  ad  ttitich  diffbrcifie*  .tij  you  !’•’  I m bj«  ©tb  a Ja«\y,  a fella:*?  - hoarder*  tjiit  «yapt&g. 
TVi  vog  the  Age.  ijkud  rtiiirinity  of  the  obi  uu*£b  *♦  The  colored  people  .«/;  St,  Augustine  were 
hm  stnvieiUenjhg  hia  bent  'body,  and  rai*-  aa  iaobsted  Tn*e  ; they'  had  Wa  t*»miilj; 
lag  hw.widrcued  lai/uS.  with  a pnaici  happi'  servants  for  generation*,  then*  w^to  few 
lieas  in  jjp»  feW  c-y<\*,  h*  anawet^;  nlnidaiwiw  about  hem awl,  generally  apoiik- 

“ 1 bnair*  aninlat  br«df.  ttbber  sense,  mia-  m$i  they  \xvw  well  cared  for*  and  led  ea,-y 
1 do* ' * ;.*0  x ' ^ : • • ‘ )!?$§/  * gr«M  r^lubratiah'ovar 

Farther  on  I Found  a woman  sitting  at  their  freedom \ hut  the  troth  i«  they  don1! 
i\\c  liootof.a^^  .to  sell,  ; kmw  wlxdi  Ikvilct  win*  i.t  yet,  and  tlieiv 

Wfl  puffrhas^t  some Jar  the  sofas  of  tuakihg  I iik^  >hktv  the  otblos;*  The  Babfe/ 


“ Oe  pravo^  Latte  t den  V*  [■/.■ 

‘•X)*.’T 

'•Well,  tiehlwt  mind.  Van  #<**»  Uong 
down  Rridge  Struetr— yon  know*  fart  V* 


'**'  i iKhIjiF  foFtv  fOJSt)8T:t  dnn’r  ji\s  know  nary  I^ihod^  the  ^miw*  of  vafitnAari  • would : he 
t\\  bo  teli  ^>i/-,  hut  vrheoidd**  r i Wiaitw  to  go  Ip-d-  ) rttood  o)?  that  beach  ami  drew  in 
vr*  IJfe*  a long  breath  tiiaf  • from-  tic 

1 hnigln'd,  ami  4&  did  .Aunt  Viny.  A col-  Nile.^ 

'cabitj-  TOti^Stl  }W*v:  wlih  n'-potl  | *‘  Ai\d  A hut  }>irtna?H 

i lOfV  head.  * Uoc\i  A'ictovia ; abc^ll  t*liow  u;OLt  khe  was. happy  M 

” Y'*or  dau{iht<  v ?u  'M.V>T^pieri<m^lv,“ 

uXm<  Victoria. . Lih’knm  iB  her  nainei  ^•^4Ughty>'^  ■ And  M&*  &h.ariiV{/ 

Von  st;Cv  she  was ,‘jes  horned  when  day — Will i f^Jl^iyu  tltoP^d 

uk(t0di^h  aral  w l liei  troin  liim/f  — *she  wVatidared  qh— the  •Aendgfrt  *\*Qti*f\ 

id  tiiir  >vi>man,  w ith  shupio  e/imnstncnsv  chanted  Sara.  uTh«?  rija«lam-aant  ba*t  ih" 
TU'-  ianov  JitUe  VicUuin  showed  me  the  Pmfesedr,  and  Juqtt  '" 
av  ae.vo^.  a bridge  over  the  Maria  Sum  M Ami  Jolm  Hotlbianf 
^ dr^ek  i 4*  Mr.  Hoflman  wiul  that .w 

: ':1’:'1‘'  ii  V A'.'  ./llo  ' " ' ‘ ' " ‘ ‘OH-gl  CS  I'ftt  fTV 
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very  thankful  fbrtim  airupte.  ran  alloyed  m-  j them ; 'they  • J&rri  fcit  tipMjpfr&mjil  inti**  &ud 
jwyai««.t.<if^b©:^rfeMi.t  day;  how  ranch  het~j  vigar  tarte*.  ;j^t#ii>i?43^;.  'jmttife, 
tsx  it.  WeU  tfaais  %h# g^tXy}^^  of  ci  ties,  md  1 (\\hy  jouitg  aihg^tbra 
m$\> iE&P  \ .\  S . r . / *'’/•  - ■(  iforth  in  cigar  tkip**  vx  profcimicp my 

*”  1 have  notked  Thai  no  one  over  fcay<C  idlier  kind  of U\s.,tsu  uty-wery  • hm  m eigftr'. 
that  li^ori  wet)  tjbi^hgh  th*eg.  I ho&es  th*^  .go  ft  Cnn^;  %hAiid*ikg^ 

^ -Aluivwjtiih  (wul  especially  the  man  appfjtittui,  nhd  ground  mi.  live  mm* 

-Sang  my-  i leaf;"  . nine  the  n^a  whole  dfty*  on  tU*  P)<ua. 

Tfm iftuaiy  the  ?i«'iidottis?  hi-  j : f And  ^.hnt  may  Ire  tluv  inwn<£fdr  tithfc  to$~ 

dole nl  nil;  We  'WMi- - V&Jyy ^i^;:I^ii^tlif  iyji& he  tap  taym j* *h>  w T* 

dered  to  ami  fro  rvithout  plau  or  purposo  asked  the  Pmfc&sor,  endeavoring  to  assume 
impossible  with  North-  a musical  oil. 

urn  climate  and  Norther**  consciences.  u He  can  only  play  one  trims,  and  lie  litfs 

•’;  I loci  as  though  1 liud  taken  ha&heeali/'  been  playing  tlmr  etv>idily  tor  two  days,’’ 
said  Sara,  ..*  Cif ’*  /*'  replied  Iris;  UA%  far 

tunvib  of  tcrariftt-s  eara«  aod  went,  ami  the  diacordi*  it  is  intended  to  • he  Hirauas’s 
liked  or  liked  not  the  Ancient  City  accord-  Tauwnd  nnd  JFAw  Xiicht:' 
ing to  their  Hut  the  ^ndV^^rt  * %\\  expert  jh  Htditvvr, 

*•  Ym  mm%  nkvfcr  cddckk^od- 

tropfcsU- UlV.Vi  explained  to  a dteeoutetit-  ed  to  a modern  tongue, 
ed  enty  friend jv^'it  i&  dolt*?  far  niefde  Uur^^  yon  tiuinde iC  £<W  me*/’  b*  mid*  play  k 

know*’  frilly*  ;wifk  th«  Mr  Sphinx. 

But  thy  Indy  did  not  kru*w>  >•  Very  tin-  1 It  k « .■  .*whjfcet;  nvv/hj*  h 1 have  given 
iateiv^riiig  plai^*n  'aluv  siwd;  4< itothing  to  profound  though U Six”  mid  Irk,  gravely. 

— si*> >hoxi^-,y  n lt ; is  lidt  ^ A -tlbim^uuil yaiidiW  ‘irtgEl^,-,b,»:: 

: ***0^  * f r l a^ketl^  miiy  the  ii^tonil^VAhd 

m»*ndttg.  thrrof<»re  the  he«t  way  to  inmMl/Ue  u kf  i 

M ^ M ^dj'hg/y  Sidled  ' i^ie ftftid 

riie  oh3  geifdemati,  dcdtieiny.  <f  f have  y«u  yym*  f.m  Um  wdcHly-,Ury<rn'lik^M 


n#  t.-r T :v:.  . 1 - ^ 

^Stay  longer!  No.  mdeed/Y  said  a lady  , ]' 1 TiH 

wh*/  had  nmde  threy  tdiiots  a day,  and  found  j *°  ** 

, n^hod  j-' to.  sydxdfre  tibE^jpESu-- ;;  ,What  you . find/  |o  ] Ana  aji  the 
like  iw  thU  -ralil  place  is  beyond  mu  i’"  j The 

u Site  ia  hot  Far  Wrung . tii«ro,f ? eohijneuted  | 

Sara*  wtli>  nice : 4i  it  is  bevond  her ; that  is  , u 
ihe  xm  pomlof  ihft  thh^  ! To  t: 

But,  mi  the  other  hand , al  i those  in  ae&reh  \ ;Vj^ 
of  hBaltb^  ^ emhiWeii  with  roinairce  ^thh)  Ih  J 

mragizittiimi,  uU  wht>  *ii«ild  . Appreciate  .-the  ' im* 

rare  chunniiig  buztvdf  aririquity  which  hangs  .^h{sry 

over  the  andertt  little  edty,  grew  into  Jove i * u * 
for  St . Angntfriii^ , uhd.  li/igered  there  &r  j • To  ammi 

ypnd  their  appojuh 
ed  time.  Crowds 

of  old  ladies  and  '-i^  r--  :’^l v/w  ' 

gentlemen  snnm-d 
themael you  ou  tin* 

south  piazza*,  amt  >'y.-.:&C- " \ ' ^y"%v  **;  ^ 


troope 
\>eufde  tailed  and 
Wdlkie^d 


;eye,ry^r* 
where,  vraking  iiji 

the  H)t*t*piog  WPtate  p 
Olid  the  dreaiuirig 
At  liter  Wtt  h ft 

an d Ian 

-uiterpiLMing  fuiu- 

•ets  came  n ml  wont  y 
with  th^ir  ncivQs- 
u»med  euergy ; they 
bnuglit  pfiimetto 
huv*>  and  twined  jj 
gri>y  flj(we  arottod 


UOttBft  »4 tLft0A.T),  ST.  41T<RTSTlJ*  t 
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“*0  thousand  nights  and  one! 

Could  we  bat  have  a thousand  nights  of  bliss! 
The  golden  stories  spun 

By  dark-eyed  Arab  girl  ne’er  equaled  this. 

Soon  over  ? Yes,  we  see 

The  summer’s  fading ; but,  when  all  is  done. 
There  lives  the  thought  that  we 

Were  happy— not  a thousand  nights,  but  one  P 

“Dancing  at  a watering-place,  yon  know 
— two  young  people  waltzing — orchestra 
playing  Tausend  und  Fine  Nacht . You  have 
danced  to  it  a hundred  times  I dare  say.” 

No,  the  Professor  had  neglected  dancing 
in  his  youth,  but  still  it  might  not  be  too 
late  to  learn  if — • 

“ Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Iris,  wak- 
ing up  from  her  vision.  “ I forgot  it  was 
you,  Sir;  I thought  you  were — were  some- 
body else.” 

So  the  days  passed.  Iris  strolled  about 
the  town  with  Mokes,  talked  on  the  piazza 
with  Hoffman,  and  wore  his  roses  in  her  hair 
(Hoffman  was  always  seen  with  a fresh  rose 
every  morning) ; she  even  listened  occasion- 
ally to  extracts  from  the  Great  Work.  But 
the  sea-wall  by  moonlight  was  reserved  for 
Antinoua.  Thus  we  dallied  with  the  pleas- 
ant weather  until  Aunt  Diana,  like  a Spartan 
matron,  roused  herself  to  action.  “This 
will  never  do,”  she  said ; “ this  very  after- 
noon we  will  all  go  over  to  the  island  and 
see  the  tombs.” 

Aunt  Di’s  temper  had  been  sorely  tried. 
Going  out  with  Mokes  the  preceding  even- 
ing to  find  Iris,  who  was  ostensibly  “ stroll- 
ing up  and  down  the  wall”  in  the  moonlight 
with  the  Captain,  she  had  found  no  trace 
of  her  niece  from  one  end  of  the  wall  to  the 
other — from  the  glacis  of  San  Marco  to  the 
flag-staff  at  the  Barracks.  Heroically  swal- 
lowing her  wrath,  she  had  returned  to  the 
hotel  a perfect  coruscation  of  stories,  bon- 
mots , and  compliments,  to  cover  the  delin- 
quency of  her  niece,  and  amuse  the  deserted 
Mokes ; and,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mokes  seemed 
very  well  amused.  He  was  not  an  ardent 
lover. 

“ Where  do  you  suppose  they  are  f”  I said, 
sotto  voce , to  John  Hoffman. 

“ The  demi-lune !”  he  answered. 

A sail-boat  took  us  first  down  to  Fish  Isl- 
and, which  is  really  a part  of  Anastasia,  sep- 
arated from  it  only  by  a small  creek.  The 
inlet,  which  is  named  Matanzas  River  south 
of  the  harbor,  and  the  North  River  above  it, 
was  dotted  with  porpoises  heaving  up  their 
unwieldy  bulk;  the  shores  were  bristling 
with  oysters;  armies  of  fiddler-crabs  dart- 
ed to  and  fro  on  the  sands ; heavy  old  pel- 
icans, sickle-bill  curlews,  ospreys,  herons, 
and  even  bald-headed  eagles  flew  around 
and  about  us.  We  ran  down  before  the 
wind  within  sight  of  the  mysterious  old 
fortification  that  guards  the  Matanzas  chan- 
nel— mysterious  from  the  total  absence  of 
any  data  as  to  its  origin.  “Three  hundred 
and  fifty  Huguenots  met  their  death  down 


j there,”  said  John  Hoffman ; “ massacred  un- 
der the  personal  supervision  of  Menendez 
himself.  Their  bones  lie  beneath  this  water, 
or  under  the  shifting  sands  of  the  beach,  but 
the  river  perpetuates  the  deed  in  its  name, 
Matanzas,  or  slaughter.” 

“Is  there  any  place  about  here  where 
there  were  no  massacres?”  asked  Sara. 

“ Wherever  I go,  they  arise  from  the  past 
and  glare  at  me.  Between  Spanish,  Hugue- 
not, and  Indian  slaughter,  I am  becoming 
quite  gory.” 

The  Professor,  who  was  holding  on  his 
tall  hat  with  much  difficulty  in  the  fresh 
breeze,  here  wished  to  know  generally  if  we 
had  read  the  remarkable  narrative  of  Cabega 
de  Vaca,  the  true  discoverer  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, who  landed  in  Florida  in  1527. 

“Alas!  the  G.  W.  again,”  murmured  Sara 
in  my  ear.  Miss  Sharp,  however,  wanted 
“ so  much  to  hear  about  it”  that  the  Pro- 
fessor began.  But  the  hat  kept  interfering. 

Once  Mokes  rescued  it,  once  John  Hoffman, 
and  the  renowned  De  Vaca  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. The  governess  wore  a white  scarf 
around  her  neck,  one  of  those  voluminous 
things  called  “ clouds.”  She  took  it  off,  and 
leaned  forward  with  a smile.  “ Perhaps  if 
you  were  to  tie  this  over  your  hat,”  she  said, 
sweetly  offering  it. 

But  the  Professor  was  glad  to  get  it,  and 
saw  no  occasion  for  sweetness  at  all.  He 
wanted  to  go  on  with  De  Vaca ; and  so,  set- 
ting the  hat  firmly  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
he  threw  the  scarf  over  the  top,  and  tied 
the  long  ends  firmly  under  his  chin.  The 
effect  was  striking,  especially  in  profile,  and 
we  were  glad  when  the  landing  at  Fish  Isl- 
and gave  us  an  opportunity  to  let  out  our 
laughter  over  hastily  improvised  and  idiot- 
ic jokes,  while,  all  unconscious,  the  Professor 
went  on  behind  ns,  and  carried  De  Vaca  into 
the  thirteenth  chapter. 

The  island  began  with  a morass,  and  the 
boatmen  went  back  for  planks. 

“ * Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds/  ” 
said  Iris,  balancing  herself  on  an  oyster  shell, 

Mokes  by  her  side  (the  Captain  was  absent — 
trust  Aunt  Diana  for  that !).  “ Those  verses 
always  haunt  one  so,  don’t  they  V} 

Mokes,  as  usual  in  the  rear,  mentally 
speaking,  wanted  to  know  “ what  verses  ?” 

“ Moore’s  Dismal  Swampy  of  course.  Some- 
times I find  myself  saying  it  over  fifty  times 
a day: 

‘They  have  made  her  a grave  too  cold  and  damp 
For  a soul  so  warm  and  true ; 

She  has  gone  to  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp, 

Where  all  night  long,  by  a fire-fly  lamp, 

She  paddles  her  white  canoe.’ 

Be  sure  and  pronounce  1 swamp’  to  rhyme 
exactly  with 1 damp’  and  1 lamp,’  ” continued 
Iris ; “ the  effect  is  more  tragic.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Mokes,  “ far  more.” 

Passing  the  morass  on  planks,  we  walked 
down  a path  bordered  with  Spanish-bayo- 
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-to**  an  **&ii  ^£*iijfy 


in  silence,  aud  prem?tttly  another  pie/isiuru  Sain.  '“-'Lit  i\  rWar  in  the  fitifple  hoj-e  oT 
patty  came  down  thb  path  mt\  joined  Ua~  the  Tlie  jda<be  has  not  dconpkHl 

g&y  yonrig  £\t)h  with  «pmya  of  orange  bios-  for  a hnrnUvd  y gwjft;  We  vm  this  Imantini) 
in  their  hafca?y\rong  men  eatrytogtiui?-'.  orange  walk;  y<m«W  & a eolilary  tomb.. 
LUg  wroatiia  of  the  yellow  jwmune*  Togeib-  Can  w$  imt  fill  tmi  these  shadowy  boidere 
hlkd  the  green  treo  circle;  ant?  om  of  withbjjt  tlifc  jo&t  bf  jdoaiucd&tdiJ 
the  ^trangors,  a fair  yoftrvg  jfitiri,  rn^vyd  by  # The  fmfe^nr,,  w!u>  had  been  digging  up 
flttd&eu  impulse*  stepped  forward  and  laid  a yot>faBy.'it it vr  ua.  uWhfcn 

sptJty  of  j.ashurie  on  tbe  lonely  tomb.  I v;a*  hero  #0100  $?im  t&W'  J.ie  l>egac>,  >0  lu* 

o M£r  in  Acadia  ego,' )f &>A  John,  who  Stood  load,  di^iiro  t low#*  ••  1 niiKto  u pui'o  t 0/  m- 
iwniml me  *} fit* you remember that  jnetmv  vestigaiuig— -r*r*  > 

of  f-ii'%? • ' -#Jl«cJ£^  -A^iw-tiaf'nii:  wmtxg  “ ¥&t  ^.  mu-k^ ••••«:••■  touring,- • tunx- 

tUmugh  # with  soiig*  and  laughter,  mured  £at*,  taking1  iruviffiflwi  tfc  walk, 

and  AndiUg  there  a solitary  twub  with  that  Jnlirt  Hodman  fvdfow»:*J,  m>  >hd  brig  and  cou- 
iriptiob  ? This  is  Arcadia,  and  we  too  Mia*: 


ill^A! 

have  found  the  to iilb.w  . o • ; • /. 

Strolling  vot  tiiwn  the  island,  we  came  it* 
a long  arrkedwMk  of  orAii jgArtreee  trained 
into  a chnti tMttiUJi  arbor* 

tf  Wb^t  & lovely  wild  oM  placed  said  fits. 
*•'  What  U itn  history  t Does  any  body  kno  w Vx 
*»li oera{n>4  tor  nearly  a cert- 
taxt*  I am  fold?1  said  Aatrt  Diana. 

4*  Who  wotibl  have.  axpey  ted  trnt'moCme  U 
careful  vDltivation  d^wa  on  this  tidobto  leb 
and  r | eaui,  an  a zwvy  yiata  of  gynmefeeal 
hHda  op ened  out  ori  one  aide,  . > ; v . 

*'  There  yim  nrake 

*f  all  Sbrfchernei'ft,  M'isa  Martha.;  * said,  d'ohij 
ifojfenah,  J1  Because  the  nimntty  Jad^dhiy 
5ii>»f  tbudy  it  u>  Ixt  al^t 

wild  add  i\eny  ^ Statos  aiui 

Tern  tori  es.  ; %Vui : forget  irdig  this  bir 
jiOTtdu*Td^  br^  he^ti  itaVmt  to  the  white 
man.  Th^p  ahcur^  Wcrc  et- tiled  mote  than 
VouU^Ka^^J  /■  '.  : 1 ; 
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yond.  Obeying  a sudden  impulse,  I naked 
the  question  aloud,  Sara  was  in  trout  of 
us,  out  of  hearing. 

“ Do  I do  what  on  purpose,  Miss  Martha  ? 
TeU  anecdotes  ?” 

44  You  know  what  I mean  very  well,  Mr. 
Hoffman.  Her  sadness  was  real  for  the  mo- 
ment ; why  wound  her  ?” 

“Wound  her!  Is  a woman  wounded  by 
a trifling  joke  f” 

41  But  her  nature  is  peculiarly  sensitive/' 

14  You  mistake  her,  I think,  Mise  Martha. 
Sara  St.  John  is  coated  over  with  pride  like 
an  armor ; she  is  invulnerable.” 

I could  not  quite  deny  this,  so  I veered  a 
little.  “She  is  so  lonely,  Mr.  Hoffman !”  I 
said,  coining  round  on  another  tack. 

14  Because  she  so  chooses/' 

“It  may  not  be  4 choose.*  Mr.  Hoffman, 
why  should  you  not  fry  to—”  Here  I look- 
ed up  and  caught  the  satirical  smile  on  iny 
'companion’s  face,  and,  vexed  with  myself,  I 
stopped  abruptly. 

“ You  are  a good  friend,  Mias  Martha.” 

“She  has  need  of  friends,  poor  girl!” 

44  Why  poor  t” 

“ In  the  first  place  she  to  poor,  literally 

44  Poverty  is  comparative.  Who  so  poor 
as  Mokes  with  his  millions  t” 

u Then  she  is  poor  in  the  loss  of  her  youth  ; 
she  is  no  longer  young,  like  Iris.” 

** 4 Oh,  saw  ye  not  fair  Iris  going  down  int  o 
the  west- — a minute  ago,”  said  John,  glan- 
cing after  a vanishing  blue  ribbon.  A Bas- 


ed along  shore.  The  tide  was  out,  and  tbe 
eo*»*tditin  bare  and  desolate. 

“Nothing  that  IL  H.  ever  wrote  excels 
her 4 When  the  tide  comes  in,' ” I said.  44  Do 
you  remember  it  f 

‘When  the  tide  goes  out, 

The  shore  looks  dark  and  sad  with  doubt*— 

and  that  final  question, 

4 Ah,  darling,  shall  we  ever  learn 
Love's  tidal  boon?  and  days?”1 

44  You  believe,  then,  that  love  has  its  high 
ami  low  tides!”  said  John,  lighting  a fresh 
cigar. 

14  Low  tide,”  said  Sara,  half  to  herself — 
44  low  tide  always.”  She  was  looking  at  the 
bare  shore  with  a sadness  that  had  real  roots 
flown  somewhere. 

44  Very  low,  I suppose,”  commented  John  ? 
“overy  thing  is  always  very  high  or  very 
low  with  you  ladies.  You  are  like  the  nmn 
who  had  a steamer  to  sell.  1 But  is  it  a low- 
pressure  engine  ?' asked  a purchaser.  4 Oh 
yes,  very  low.’  replied  the  owner,  earnestly.” 

Sam  Hushed,  aud  turned  aw  ay. 

44  Do  you  do  it  on  purpose,  I wonder  ?”  I 
thought,  with  some  indignation,  as  l glanced 
at  John's  imperturbable  face.  1 was  very 
tender  always  with  Sara’s  sudden  little  sad- 
nesses. I think  there  is  no  one  who  com- 
prehends a girl  passing  through  the  shad- 
ow-laud of  doubt  and  vague  questioning 
that  lies  beyond  youth  so  well  as  tlie  old 
maid  who  has  made  t he  journey  herself,  aod 
JguQWS  of  a surety  that  there  is  sunshine  be- 
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picion,  and  not  for 

the  first  time  either,  \ ^ n 

crossed  my  mind. 

* * So  it  is  little  Iris, 

after  all,”  1 thought.  i |:'5jSK^ra3 

“ Ob , man,  man,  bow 

can  you  bo  so  fool-  • 

ish !”  Then  aloud, 

‘‘  I must  go  forward  •* 

and  join  the  oth-  ♦ 

era,”  I said,  with  a 
tinge  of  annoyance  -eA 
I could  not  con- 

ceal.  John  looked  ' 

at  me  a rnomeut.  . ^ n:;  f -.s  .. 

and  t ben  strode  tor-  > z%.  y 

ward.  I watched  ^Ujl \it  -/  . ,V  ■■, 

him;  he  joined  Sara. 

I followed  slowly-  y: 

M There  is  a second 

tomb  farther  down  g > 

the  island,”  lie  was 
saying  as  I came 
up;  “it  is  even  more 

venerable  than  the  - 

first  ; a square  in- 
closure  of  coquina, 

oqt  of  which  grows  / 

an  ancient  cedar- 
tree  which  was 
probably  planted,  a 

mere  slip,  after  the  grave  was  closed.  Will 
you  walk  that  way  with  me,  Miss  St.  John  !” 
And  with  bared  head  he  stood  waiting  for 
her  answer. 

u Thank  you,”  said  Sara,  “ I do  not  care 
to  walk  farther.” 

He  bowed  and  left  her. 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  Sara  and  I were 
strolling  near  the  far  point  of  the  island,  we 
caught  through  the  trees  a glimpse  of  Iris 
seated  in  the  low,  crooked  bough  of  a live- 
oak,  and  at  her  feet  John  Hoffman,  reeliuing 
on  the  white  tufted  moss  that  covered  the 
ground.  “ Absurd!”  I said,  angrily. 

“ Why  absurd?  Is  she  not  good  and 
fair?  To  me  there  is  something  very  be- 
witching about  Iris  Carew.  She  is  the 
most  graceful  little  creature;  look  at  her 
attitude  now,  swinging  in  that  bough!  and 
when  she  walks  there  is  a willowy  supple- 
ness about  her  that  makes  the  rest  of  us 
look  like  grenadiers.  Then  what  arch  dark 
eyes  she  has,  what  a lovely  brunette  skin, 
the  real  brune ! Pretty,  graceful  little  Iris, 
she  is  always  picturesque,  whatever  she 
does.” 

14  But  she  is  a child,  Sara,  while  he — ” 

“Is  John  Hoffman,”  replied  Sara,  with  a 
little  curl  of  her  lip,  “Come,  Martha,  I 
want  to  show  you  some  Arcadians.” 

“ Arcadians  V* 

“ Yea.  Not  the  people  who  found  the 
tomb  in  the  forest,  but  some  real  practical 
Arcadians,  who  enjoy  life  as  Nature  in- 
tended.” 


OKvN'GE  WALK. 


u Who  knows  what  she  intended  ? lam 
sure  I don’t,”  I said,  crossly. 

Near  the  ruins  of  the  mansion  we  found 
the  Arcadians,  a young  man  with  his  wife 
and  child,  living  in  a small  out-building 
which  might  have  been  a cow-house.  It 
was  not  more  than  ton  feet  square,  the  roof 
hail  fallen  in,  and  was  replaced  by  a rude 
thatch  of  palmetto  leaves;  there  was  no 
window  of  auy  kind,  no  floor  save  the  sand, 
and  for  a door  only  an  old  coverlet  hung  up 
and  tied  back  like  a curtain.  Within  wo 
could  see  a low  settle-bed  with  some  ragged 
coverings,  a stool,  powder,  shot,  and  fishing 
tackle  hung  up  on  one  side,  and  an  old  cal- 
ico dress  on  the  other ; without  was  a table 
under  a tree,  a cupboard  hung  on  the  out- 
side of  the  house,  containing  a few  dishes, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  family  fire  near  at 
hand.  Two  thin  dogs  and  a forlorn  calf 
(oh,  the  cadaverous  cattle  of  Florida!)  com- 
pleted the  stock  of  this  model  farm. 

u They  eat  and  cook  out-of-doors  all  the 
year  round,  l suppose.  What  a home ! Did 
any  one  over  see  such  poverty,”  I said, 
“and  such  indolence!  They  do  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  make  a door.” 

What  do  they  want  of  a door  ? There 
is  nothing  to  keep  out  but  Nature.  And  as 
for  poverty,  they  seem  happy  enough,”  re- 
plied Bara. 

They  did.  The  woman  came  to  meet  os 
with  her  brown  baby,  and  the  young  hus- 
band took  his  gun  and  went  out  to  find  his 
supper — partridge  from  the  wood,  probably, 
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'*  Amt  11*0  geutlumm.  Wliat  do  5011  think 
offchewT* 

'*  Eh  'i  the  mens, did you  any  1 Oh  th»n?n.* 
m vjtnpsy  \n  : Ami  bursting  iito  ii  \w&\  «>C 
laughter,  the  mother  toasted  rip  tKq  baby 
aga iit  until  h^  toe  Joined  in  the  moni mciit 
&v*t  the  ’•  wimpaytieBs/^  whaled  tliAt  was* 
of  the  touriata-  from  the  ‘North. 

^X>o  you  kuouyl  ferj  as  though  Calhoun 
himself  was  laughing  at  we  from  hx»  grave/f 
J said>  a*  we  walked  n way . ^ Tour  AreiMlV 
&irrt,  have  tuiale  im>  more  mut&iom  of 
jny  taably  ikvfect«  than  a whole  regimeut  of 
line  *;H>  people.  What  a shape  that  wtj# 
eyeii ! wliut;  taefli 1 yjflrtt  v?-b»t 
did  ' by  w uftpsy  f * ’ | ■;  * 

likely  who  menut  Mbk<% 
lita  pay ; then  why  not  wunp&y  f 
Tbyte  he  1&4 .■by-fclu^why^' 

with  (of  all  persona  id 
fhtVw^  "In  W4#  there 

^ery  three  Imudretl  house  holders  raddeut 
in  St,  Angus  tine,  Mr,  Mokes”  we  heard  hex* 
hear*  ’ 

*f  Mnki  hkv.e  wanted  to — beast  ofa  jd&ce** 
common  tM  Mnkite  Hef  looked  op  doubt- 
fully  wo  wmt  by /bat  not  having  d‘H:i»h><] 
exactly  how  Htror.g-ouudcd  Hanv  might  Ik\ 
bo  lidtml 0d*d  to  ;f  this  gifretftPiti 

at.  iemt  horn  po&M  a &41uwr  with  *i&rti mg 

*<  Poor  Mokes  r*  1 mud. 

“ Oh  yes,  very  poor  $ 

! 1 was  thin  king  of  his forlorn  love  a 8 ah’, 
Sam” 


ask.  Should  too  h^iid  tluiy  browh*  b&bjr  to; 
school  wlVtrn  .\h:g*y'w  fergor  l v ■ -£ 

i£To  kciimXT- 

laughed  o>:rriIy,  t«h owing  even, while  IcmK 

and  Saf^ello  uniii  hv 

crowed  tft  gleo.  ^ **'  Nouo  of  uh-uu*  gwes  to, 
school  my  hidy*-*  . v J;  . 

11  But  what  yrUl  he  do*  ttiexi  f” 

“Dot  ^hy*  fW*v  here  xj^  «4mivwliam4 
m werro  replied  Anita,  %'Th&i\  all 

vyjiiUK*' 

,l  A -gteat  many  people  com®  over  hero  in 
the  se^uydo  they  hot  f*  I asko<t,  hbaiidon  < 
hig  hly  edtjoivnotjal 

M }lay«  folks  (S}m(\*J 

' u 0<r think  th%  Jadies  are  pivttj  V' 
r,AomyllifieSt'>  replied  Am tu,  with  tv  Vrif- 
teat' air.  ■•  •?.  !;•':■ 

“ \y  otiliin’t  yoa  lik^  to  look  as  th^y  do  ¥l 
"Oh  no”  replied  out 
with  hroiid,  cooicmed  M«tiiei 


ioun  ASli  IRIS. 


fjfu^pr'  i -J  - j 

j?.  ■< 

^ - JrpgEMas 

ictiksSs^ 

> 

??.  A^jr 

v'ye-v0 

3TJ3E 


mi 


LlUUT-lRJUtiC, 

fcrte  may  *tiifbe  Airs, 

't&h  Wf  v :v  . 

tim  surf*.  Martha.  In  my  ojpiii- 
a yrauig  girl  i&  fpt 
mW  ftpf  fe  be  4&z*lml  % Wealth  tli an  in 
old**  WDukm  Tbeoiiler  ywmm  km>w*feow 
liHk  It  h as  to  do  with  happMess,.  aft«r  ail  ; 
the  young  #rl  has  not  yet  tonrned  that.*’ 

Th$  (kteeiity  c&friedi  ni*  northward  again, 
anti  Umn  ground  into  a creek  w here  waa  ike 
landing-place  6f  AutiMtaaia  Island. 

“Thi*  AuakteW  fr.a«  a WtHyr  i a&idt  m 
W6  iito  pktk  leading  to  the  new 

ligTWrlt^tfa^i  *’$he  betouged  to  tLe  of 

Dinciettan,  and  we  know  where  to  And  her, 
wklkli  te  mow  than  1 can  m$ 

a Audwiio  le  thie  Mam  Baachoe  ^ in- 
qulred  Anht  Dmufs  in  her  »#ab%  couvewm* 
tional  toxie.  Aunt  I>i  always  Weed  little 
ttnestious  oitk&fcimt  not  beeuase  she  cam! 
to  kDOWytmt  rfm  eatonim*!  it  a duty 

to  ke^p  the  eosYei^attoti  Stowing-  • ■'.-'! 

^ Ah  f ilia*  i®  the  quest  ion,  aim  t— who  waa 
ah e f There  are  pemm*  of  that:  &ame  in  the 

town  now,  toil  thi a oteek  boto  the  axirne  cen^ 

torn#  f nobody  knows,  Ma  j 

tin fit* watery  tti^tocy- ' . 

Tho  now  hgh^h«m^ev  curiously  striped  in 
black  And’  white  like  a barber^  }>oler  rose 
itofti  the  ehapatral  some  distance  hack  from 
the  'h-aodtod  and  sixty  feet  into 

toe = c^air.  akr|  there  was  nothing  to  compare 
it  with,  nc4  a hill  oi  rise  of  (and,  not  ev^n 
a tall  tre6*  ami  toowfoto  it'lnofelilgighiitiC) 
a tower  Wtt  by  'Titans.  rather  than  men. 

Let  ns  go  «y  to  to* ^ 
ing  within,  •*$&;.  ;.; 

oim  babtWi*M*&  ahtfir  feet  of  ■wtodto.g'.wthir* 
way  ^i«vy  fee  Tegatded  m $ «trW*d  test  be- 
tween youth  and  age. 

**  Oh,  Aimt  Di,  not  ynn^,  of  iM>urse  { nor  you 
either.  Miss  Sharp,  nor  tkfcr  pTO&e^or.  nor 
-Ctousiii  M»rtk&,’r  said  Ins,  teeUiO^ly.  “ Von 
oaii  all  ait  hero  comfoitahly  iu  the  shade ! 


•M  A.ST 


wh'Ue  .tlie.-rdif  of  .ue  run  up|  ^ Wti)  not 
^tay  kjing>V*  *>  ; • ';  •.:  .*.  < ■\*\ 

Upeii  this  instontiy  we  »l]  mm  and  te* 
gau  to  eiimh  up  tin 4>t:d nr  Bit  t here  c con- 
tortahly  in  the  shade,  imWil!  Not  one  of  u>? 

Tb.e  view  from  the  summit  vou- 

dertoljy  extonsive  — iniaiid  over  the  \e\>A 
pto^harTf’ftH  to  the  WeiJt ; the  Ic^el  bine 
to  the  east:  north,  the  silver  satnls  <sf  the 
Florida  nvatodaod;  laid  sout  h,  t he  atrefeh  of 
Anastasia  laland,  its  iJackboue distiurtly  -%&■ 
ible  in  ftiv  >h>pe  of  the  low  green  foliage. 

“ Kow  8* » If-  and  blue  the  ocean  looks T said 
Ids.  i4  I fehnnld  like  to  sail  away  to  the  far 
East  And  never  cotne  hack  ’ 

u If  I only  had  my  yacht  here,  now.  Miss 
trifcfv  iW  Mokes,  gufiaatly.  **  But  vto  shouhl 
wuwt  to  wine  1mA  some  time,  you  know, 
add  the  Nile— we ll^  they  ure  dirty 
places ; although  I— e;r— I ' carry 

i vy  tiling  with  W%  it  In  almost  iiniu^^’k  fo 
live  prvjperly  theto?^  . 

W<r  all  knew  what  Motor*  nriea.ut  ; he  meant 
his  portable  bath*  ;lle-  A{W • 'BttgBiSi  Xa*h- 
um*>  and  w a?  always  h$*p^p^|hto  vpnver- 
aatkm  that  hlcesed  artieie  ivf  ttoiitur^  whuh 
accompamed  him  every  where  in  charge  of 
his  Vaiot-  So  often  indeed  did  he  allude  rw 
it  that  %v«  »l\  ik\u  like  the  linppy-thou^br 
man,  iftcUae*!  to  cuhtif  out  in  chorus^  to  tht? 
tUUO  of  tfeivM^toyor  Bough, 

OhjL  hk»  rHXrULbU;  l>*e*th  i 
Oh,  hin  pO^U^Ule  ba-utJh  !n 

M yph..hiivei-I- W told, Atofos,  the  hm»ar 

yacltt  iii' .ihlife  ^aid  John  Ilotftmm. 

W#}i4  it  Wuei^ta  iW  orue,  Aftikc^  allowed. 

^ I kho  w which  I would  ra  toeToWn,* ' 

pursued  : y oat  V>r^. 

Why.  fedrsda  hro  the  prido  dt  New 

York.”  ••'.•* 

I glanced  at  jolih ; he  was  a$ 

a jivIgA,  with  satjWt^hun 

Iri.s  listened  with  dutviteast  Ayc^r  Hj;nl  Anht 
DiauD,  who  had  at  last  nWh^l  tbb  {>^ Athir( 
gathered  her  rcinatoibg  sdihigth  to  kfaail*v 
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ilJMHI  the  scnne*  3 lofcea  iriiinv  out  of  liiei  shell 
<* ) 1 1 ivf.'?y<  Md  .gr&rkotslv  offered  Ins  arm  f*« 
-Aunt  I'Uiiri  fojr  the long decent. 

fbit  At^f Mr. 

i by  the  rail  - 

::v';.\r^'t^  ’ 

jtflin  looked  aftor  the  three  as  they  wound 
down  the  long  spiral  'with-  £ smile.  of  quiet 
/mo&eweiifc.  /•;>  x;  ^ 

•‘  Ail  .alike,'*  ho  said-Uv  me,,  with  the  •' »» 1 0 - 
vmr&iic'' tbiif.  bad  grown  iip  be- 
tween us,  ‘"  Lav  richer.  eat  tmijorm;  de*> 
feiwutis  ie  grand  :M,iw?  MarthuX 

^ Dmr’t  quOU*  French  tvt nm?f 

I auswemk  where  on  ttie 

lit rie  ot&.tb 

sea.  *? lie  write  looking  down  now,  loanirigr 
over  the  railing  as  if  measuring  the  dizzy 
height. 

" If  I should  throw  myself  over/*  she  said* 
as  I vaino  rip,  my  body  would  go  down  ; but 
where  would  my  srmlgn,!  woucleriw 
’*  I>otrT  be.  morbid,  Huva.n 
‘^Morbid  1 Hint  te  .&  ifcttty 

wordy  a red  titnitl  paojdo  always 

hang  out  the  ttouittut:  yba  near  the  dongAr* 
oils  grouu  it  of  the  grea  the  tyaTter.  We  mnst 
all  die  some  time,  And  if*  1 

should  die  qoviV  what  «Uffer&ilee  wojihl  It 
taal$e  f The  madam-amit  w*>rdd  flunk  itie 
highly  iOi^oTisitierat«  id  breglp  up  f he  prtrty 
i\\  afry  such  way  ; Iris  wtubi  %t^cr  u pretty 
tear  or  two;  M<ihe»yrouhi  rcaHy  feel  re- 
lieved ; the  Pmh***v*r  would  Avmv*  -\u  ;n  - 


cvnuit  of  the  Accident  for  the  AM-a ud-Firnde? 
Journal^  With  & deaori.pt ion  of  the  eoqijduu 
quarry  thrown  in;  Site#  §lwn?..w^ul4  reA*l if. 
and  he  4 so  i*Uer^tedf  find  even  yosh  Mar- 


tini, would  wmrc^y  have  the  k*urt  to  wWi 
me  back  agai m"  ‘fVtta$  etopd  in  her  eyes  &* 
*lt*  spokey  bet  face  h^l  ^dfeued  with  tin* 


'•“'Aim  John  ilodina n / ! T sa» d;  \ n vol mj  t a'H- 
Jjr.  I knew  In?  whs  Mill  within  hearing. 

‘H>b.  he  w oii)d  rieeorv^  takfr  bVpvayer- 
b*x*h  and  art  m chief  mourner,  if  then*  was 
no  one  *d$eX  replied  Sara,  with  a mocking 
little  laugh, 

“Come  down  !?v  called  Aunt  I>frs  voice  from 
below ; b wfc  are  going  to  the  cOquina  quar- 
ry:'’ 

I lingered  a moment  that  John  might  have 
full  time  to  make  his  eaeape.  but  w lieit  at 
length  wo  went  msi<lef  tfiere  he  -was*,  loan- 
ing on  the  milling  ; he  looked  fnfl  at  Sam 
a*  she ;pfiastHir  And  Viewed  with  rokl  hauteur. 

a"'|t  rd,  try‘;iiod  make  any  body 

Mhought  as  I down  the  loug 
Sfatrvvhy  ,Vl  that  wonibu  who 

wrihe  getforall^  uixit/ige  make  thoui^dves 

. .y  ^.'X':'  •. 

Wft  iii&tul  ifi m Bhaq>  jfeyi&fl  on  a stair, 
-hmll^py  V^.wn;.  . with.  api^ini^n»rr 

AhetU  ^nd  tJik?  riciohj^lunkiug  roots -of  Fiab 

lalniivh 

4>  I am  waitiag  btr  Proftissnr  Martq cu>id^: 
she  explained,  graduvusly.  h Ho  cam* 


hn  trill  ^twii  ivtum  ; 
ha  t pray  »iu  hot.  Mr  Ai  t.1* 
We  did  riot ; but  left 
her  on  the  stair, 
v . Sara  and  I sf rolled 
byetf  til? ^ thti  old  ligbtr 
iKmiie  — a w^atbbr- 
bhaieti  longstanding 
Alimist  Iti:  vvatier; 

retrularliribrtifod  <vVth 
wmUjSt  angina  ml  loop- 
•jSiitej^rdl  lonely  vllitk: 
s^rongbotdf  dowii  % 
tlto  sea.  It  was  a piu- 
timmqao.  old  hespMat, 
hti U t.  ivy  Mce  ^pHuitirds 
a long  triuie  ago  as  v> 
look  - Out , when  the 
English  eto ae  i ii  to  JSuifih' 
e«scdou  of  J^kirhbn  in 
l?«ra»"t 5^ir  mieed  tltf 
look-out  soxty  foer 
higher,  and  planted  h 
eanitou  xm  the  ^p>  tb 


mi**  hiiAar  vt  iiti.hi  hcib  tub  pBti>re«o&. 


far  w t>hf»4  amt  then 
remeinlHulug  a rare 
phiiit  bo  Trad  tVrgbf  trm 

to  tvifee  up.  ho  weut 

mcK  fit  lilt . 1 1 $ Hyt«  xu.fi  Z UK' 

othje>r  epecimeus  with 
w>:  I hAve  u/>  doubt 

N 
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OLD  L10UTMI0U8E,  AN  A.3T  ASIA  ISLAND. 


came  out  of  lier  own  accord,  loaded  with 
the  relics. 

“ Why,  Miss  Sharp,  have  yon  been  in  the 
light-house  all  this  time  f”  asked  Aunt  Di- 
ana. 

The  governess  murmured  something  about 
a u cool  and  shady  place  for  meditation,” 
but  bravely  she  he  hi  on  t o her  relics,  and 
was  ready  to  hear  every  tiling  about  coqui- 
na and  the  post-tertiary,  as  well  as  a little 
raid  into  the  glacial  theory,  with  which  the 
Professor  entertained  us  on  the  way  to  the 
lauding. 

“Do  yon  hear  the  drum-fish  drumming 
down  below ?”  said  John,  as  the  Ckceolv  sail- 
ed merrily  homeward.  We  listened,  und 
caught  distinctly  the  muffled  tattoo — the 
marine  band,  as  Iris  said. 

41 1 came  across  an  old  dilapidated  book, 
written,  I suppose,  fifty  years  ago/’  said 
John.  k*  Here  is  au  extract  about  the  old 
light-house  and  the  drum-fish,  which  I cop- 
ied from  the  coverless  pages:  4 We  landed 
on  Anastasia  Island,  ami  walked  to  the  old 
light-house.  Here  a Spaniard  lives  with  his 
family,  the  eldest,  a beautiful  dark -eyed  lit- 
tle muehaeha  (young  girl),  just  budding  into 
her  fourteenth  year.  Here,  in  this  little 
fortified  castle,  Sefior  Andro  defies  alike  the 
tempests  and  the  Indians.  Having  spent 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  hospitable  tower,  and 
made  a delicious  repast  on  the  dried  fish 
which  garnishes  his  hall  from  end  to  end, 
eked  out  with  cheese  and  crackers  and  a 


be  fired  as  a signal  when  a vessel  came  in 
sight.  The  light  that  we  had  so  often  watch- 
ed flashing  and  fading  in  the  twilight  as  we 
walked  on  the  sea-wall  was  put  in  still  later 
by  the  United  States  government;  in  old 
times  a bonfire  was  lighted  on  top  every 
night. 

“ I like  this  gray  ohl  beacon  better  than 
yonder  tall,  spying,  brand-new  tower,”  I 
said.  44  This  is  a drowsy  old  fellow,  who 
sleeps  all  day  and  only  wakes  at  night,  as 
a light -house  should,  whereas  that  wide- 
awake striped  Yankee  over  there  is  evident- 
ly keeping  watch  of  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
little  city.  Iris  must  take  care.” 

“ Do  yon  think  he  can  spy  into  the  demi- 
lune f”  said  Sara,  smiling* 

At  the  coquina  quarry  we  found  the  Pro- 
fessor, scintillating  all  over  with  enthusi- 
asm. “A  most  singular  conglomerate  of 
shells  cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime,”  he 
said,  putting  on  a stronger  pair  of  glasses — 
“a  recent  formation,  evidently,  of  the  post- 
tertiary  period.  You  are  aware,  I suppose, 
that  it  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world  ? 
It  is  soft,  as  you  see,  when  first  taken  out, 
but  becomes  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air” 
Knee-deep  in  coquina,  radiating  information 
at  every  pore,  he  stood — a happy  man  f 
“ And  Miss  Sharp  ?”  I whispered. 

“ On  the.  stair,”  replied  Sara. 

Not  until  wre  were  on  our  way  back  to  the 
sail-boat  was  the  governess  relieved  from 
her  vigil  ^ then  she  heard  us  passing,  and 
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bottle  or  two  of  Frontignac,  besides  fruit 
and  brandy,  we  bade  farewell  to  the  pretty 
Catalina  and  the  old  tower,  for  it  was  time 
to  go  drumming.  Fair  Anastasia,  how  de- 
lightful thy  sunny  beach  and  the  blue  sea 
that  kisses  buxomly  thy  lonely  shore  l Be- 
fore me  rolls  the  eternal  ocean,  mighty  ar- 
chitect of  the  curious  masonry  on  which  I 
stand,  the  animal  rock  which  supports  the 
vegetable  soil.  How  many  millions  upon 
millions  of  these  shell-fish  must  have  been 
destroyed  to  form  a substratum  for  one  rood 
of  land!  But  it  was  time  for  drumming, 
the  magic  hour  (between  the  fall  of  the 
ebb  and  the  rise  of  the  flood)  for  this  de- 
lightful sport,  whose  superior  enchantment 
over  all  others  in  the  Walton  line  I had 
so  often  heard  described  with  rapture — the 
noble  nature  of  the  fish,  his  size  and  strength, 
the  slow  approach  which  he  makes  at  first 
to  the  hook,  like  a crab ; then  the  sudden 
overwhelming  transport  that  comes  over 
you  when  you  feel  him  dashing  boldly  off 
with  the  line  is  comparable  to  nothing 
save  pulling  along  a buxom  lass  through  a 
Virginia  reel/  What  do  you  say  to  that, 
Mokes  f That  part  about  the  Virginia  reel, 
now,  is  not  to  be  despised.” 

But  Mokes  had  never  danced  the  Virginia 
reel — had  seen  it  once  at  a servants’  ball,  he 
believed. 

44  What  are  you  doing,  Sara  f”  I said,  sleep- 
ily, from  the  majestic  old  bed,  with  its  high 
carved  posts  and  net  curtains.  44  It  is  after 
eleven ; do  put  up  that  pencil,  at  least  for 
to-night.” 

44  I am  amusing  myself  writing  up  the  sail 
this  afternoon.  Do  you  want  to  hear  it  f” 

44  If  it  isn’t  historical.” 

“ Historical ! As  though  I could  amuse 
myself  historically !” 

“ It  mustn’t  be  tragedy  either : harrowing 
up  the  emotions  so  late  at  night  is  as  bad  as 
mince-pie.” 

“It  is  light  comedy,  I think — possibly 
farce.  Now  listen : it  begins  with  an  4 Oh’ 
on  a high  note,  sliding  down  this  way: 
4 Oh-o-o-o-o-h !’ 

“MATANZA8  RIVER. 

“ Oh ! rocking  on  the  Httte  bine  waves, 

While,  flocking  over  Huguenot  graves. 

Come  the  sickle-hill  curlews,  the  wild  laughing  loons, 
The  heavy  old  pelicans  flying  In  platoons 
Low  down  on  the  water  with  their  feet  out  behind, 
Looking  for  a sand-bar  which  is  just  to  their  mind, 
Eying  us  scornfully,  for  very  great  fools, 

Jn  which  view  the  porpoises,  coming  up  in  schools, 
Agree,  and  wonder  why 
We  neither  swim  nor  fly. 

14  Oh  1 sailing  on  away  to  the  south, 

There,  hailing  us  at  the  river’s  mouth, 

Stands  the  old  Spanish  look-out,  where  ages  ago 
A watch  was  kept,  day  and  night,  for  the  evil  foe— 
Simple-minded  Huguenots  fleeing  here  from  France, 
All  carefully  massacred  by  the  Spaniard’s  lance 
For  the  glory  of  God ; we  look  o’er  the  side, 

As  If  to  see  their  white  bones  lying  ’neath  the  tide 
Of  the  river  whose  name 
Is  reddened  with  the  shame. 


44  Oh ! beating  past  Anastasia  Isle, 

Where,  greeting  us,  the  light-houses  smile, 

The  old  coquina  beacon,  with  its  wave-washed  walls, 
Where  the  spray  of  the  breakera  ’gainst  the  low  door 
falls, 

The  new  mighty  watch-tower  all  striped  in  black  and 
white, 

That  looks  out  to  sea  every  minute  of  the  night, 
And  by  day,  for  a change,  doth  lazily  stand 
With  its  eye  on  the  green  of  the  Florida  land, 
And  every  thing  doth  spy — 

E'en  us,  as  we  sail  by. 

44  Oh ! scudding  up  before  wind  and  tide, 

Where,  studding  all  the  coast  alongside. 

Miles  of  oysters  bristling  stand,  their  edges  like  knives, 
Million  million  flddler-crabe,  walking  with  their  wives, 
At  the  shadow  of  our  saII  climb  helter-skelter  down 
In  their  holes,  which  are  houses  of  the  flddler-crab 
town ; 

While  the  bald-headed  eagle,  coming  in  from  the  sea. 
Swoops  down  upon  the  fish-hawk,  fishing  patiently. 
And  carries  off  his  spoil, 

With  kingly  scorn  of  toil. 

44  Oh ! floating  on  the  sea-river’s  brine, 

Where,  noting  each  ripple  of  the  line, 

The  old  Minorcan  fishermen,  swarthy  and  slow, 

Sit  watching  for  the  drum-fish,  drumming  down  below ; 
Now  and  then  along  shore  their  dusky  dug-outs  pass. 
Coming  home  laden  down  with  clams  and  marsh  grass ; 
One  paddles,  one  rows,  in  their  outlandish  way, 
But  they  pause  to  Balute  us,  and  give  us  good-day 
In  soft  Minorcan  speech, 

As  they  pass,  near  the  beach. 

44  Oh ! sweeping  home,  where  dark,  in  the  north, 
See,  keeping  watch,  San  Marco  looms  forth, 

With  its  gray  ruined  towers  in  the  red  sunset  glow, 
Mounting  guard  o’er  the  tide  as  it  ebbs  to  and  fro; 
We  hear  the  evening  gun  as  we  reach  the  sea-wall, 
But  soft  on  our  ears  the  water-murmurs  fall. 

Voices  of  the  river,  calling  4 Stay  1 stay  l stay ! 
Children  of  the  Northland,  why  flee  so  soon  away  ?’ 
Though  we  go,  dear  river, 

Thou  art  ours  forever.” 

After  I had  fallen  asleep,  haunted  by  the 
marching  time  of  Sara’s  verse,  I dreamed 
that  there  was  a hand  tapping  at  my  cham- 
ber door,  and,  half  roused,  I said  to  myself 
that  it  was  only  dreams,  and  nothing  more. 
But  it  kept  on,  and  finally,  wide  awake,  I 
recognized  the  touch  of  mortal  fingers,  and 
withdrew  the  bolt.  Aunt  Diana  rushed  in, 
pale  and  disheveled  in  the  moonlight. 

44  What  is  the  matter  ?”  I exclaimed. 

44  Niece  Martha,”  replied  Aunt  Di,  sinking 
into  a chair, 44  Iri|  has  disappeared !” 

Grand  tableau,  in  which  Sara  took  part 
from  the  majestic  bed. 

44  She  went  to  her  room  an  hour  ago,”  pur- 
sued Aunt  Di;  44 it  is  next  to  mine,  you 
know,  and  I went  in  there  just  now  for  some 
camphor,  and  found  her  gone !” 

44  Dear,  dear ! Where  can  the  child  have 
gone  to  T” 

44  An  elopement,”  said  Aunt  Di,  in  a se- 
pulchral tone. 

44  Not  Mokes  T” 

44  No.  If  it  had  been  Mokes,  I should  not 
have— that  is  to  say,  it  would  have  been 
highly  reprehensible  in  Iris,  but — How- 
ever, it  is  not  Mokes ; he  is  sound  asleep  in 
his  room ; I sent  there  to  see.”  And  Aunt 
Diana  betook  herself  to  her  handkerchief. 
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“ Can  it  be  John  Hoffman  ?”  I mused,  half 
to  myself. 

“ Mr.  Hoffman  went  up  to  his  room  some 
time  ago/’  said  Sara. 

“And  pray  how  do  you  know,  Miss  St. 
John  f”  asked  Aunt  Di,  coming  out  stiffly 
from  behind  her  handkerchief.  “ Mr. 
Hoffinan  would  have  been  very  glad  to — 
and,  as  it  happens,  he  is  not  in  his  room  at 
all.” 

“Then  of  course — Oh,  irretrievable  fol- 
ly !”  I exclaimed,  in  dismay. 


“ But  it  isn’t  John  Hoflinan,  I tell  you,” 
said  Aunt  Diana,  relapsing  into  dejection 
again.  “ He  has  gone  out  sailing  with  the 
Van  Andens ; I heard  them  asking  him — a 
moonlight  excursion.” 

Then  the  three  of  us  united : 

Myself  (doubtfully).  “Can"! 
it  be — 


Sara  ( decidedly ).  “ It  must 
be — 


the  Captain!” 


Aunt  Di  ( dejectedly ).  “ Yes, 
it  is — 


THE  COMING  TRANSIT  OF  VENU8. 


A LARGE  portion  of  the  astronomical 
world  has  for  two  years  been  busy 
with  preparations  to  observe  one  of  the 
rarest  of  celestial  phenomena.  When  Venus 
last  passed  over  the  face  of  the  sun  the  in- 
fants Napoleon  and  Wellington  were  sleep- 
ing in  the  arms  of  their  nurses,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  parts  they  were  to  play  in  the 
world’s  history;  Washington,  a loyal  sub- 
ject of  King  George,  lived  quietly  on  his 
Virginia  plantation;  and  American  inde- 
pendence was  a dream  of  a few  enthusiasts. 
Now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a century, 
the  present  generation  is  to  witness  two  re- 
currences of  the  phenomenon,  the  one  during 
the  present  year,  and  the  other  eight  years 
later.  Then  the  rest  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  whole  of  the  twentieth  are  to 
pass  away  without  its  again  being  seen. 
Finally,  on  June  8,  2004,  our  posterity  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  again  observing  it. 

We  know  from  our  astronomical  tables 
that  this  phenomenon  has  recurred  in  its 
regular  cycle  four  times  every  243  years  for 
many  centuries  past.  But  it  has  been  only 
in  times  comparatively  recent  that  it  could 
be  predicted  and  observed.  In  the  years 
1518  and  1526  the  idea  of  looking  for  such  a 
thing  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any 
one.  The  following  century  gave  birth  to 
Kepler,  who  so  far  improved  the  planetary 
tables  as  to  predict  that  a transit  would  oc- 
cur on  December  6, 1631.  But  it  did  not 
commence  until  after  sunset  in  Europe,  and 
was  over  before  sunrise  next  morning,  so 
that  it  passed  entirely  unobserved.  Unfor- 
tunately the  tables  were  so  far  from  accu- 
rate that  they  failed  to  indicate  the  transit 
which  occurred  eight  years  later,  and  led 
Kepler  to  announce  that  the  phenomenon 
would  not  recur  till  1761.  The  transit  of 
1639  would,  therefore,  like  all  former  ones, 
have  passed  entirely  unobserved  had  it  not 
been  for  the  talent  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  Englishman.  Jeremiah  Horrox  was 
then  a young  curate  of  eighteen,  residing  in 
the  north  of  England,  but  who,  even  at  that 
early  age,  was  a master  of  the  astronomy  of 
his  times.  Comparing  different  tables  with 
his  own  observations  of  Venus,  he  found  that 


a transit  might  be  expected  to  occur  on  De- 
cember 4,  and  prepared  to  observe  it,  after 
the  fashion  then  in  vogue,  by  letting  the 
image  of  the  sun  passing  through  his  tele- 
scope fall  on  a screen  behind  it.  Unfortu- 
nately the  day  was  Sunday,  and  his  clerical 
duties  prevented  his  seeing  the  ingress  of 
the  planet  upon  the  solar  disk — a circum- 
stance which  science  has  mourned  for  a cen- 
tury past,  and  will  have  reason  to  mourn  for 
a century  to  come.  When  he  returned  from 
church  he  was  oveijoyed  to  see  the  planet 
upon  the  face  of  the  sun,  but  after  following 
it  half  an  hour  the  approach  of  sunset  com- 
pelled him  to  suspend  observing. 

During  the  interval  between  this  and  the 
next  transit,  which  occurred  in  1761,  exact 
astronomy  made  enormous  strides,  through 
the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  and 
the  application  of  the  telescope  to  celestial 
measurements.  A great  additional  interest 
was  lent  to  the  phenomenon  by  Halley’s  dis- 
covery that  observations  of  it  made  in  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  earth  could  be  used  to 
determine  the  distance  of  the  sun — an  ele- 
ment of  which  scarcely  any  thing  was  then 
certainly  known.  From  some  ancient  ob- 
servations of  eclipses  it  had  been  concluded 
by  Ptolemy  that  the  distance  of  the  sun  was 
about  1100  semi-diameters,  and  this  value 
was  adopted  with  a few  modifications  for 
more  than  a thousand  years.  When  the 
telescope  enabled  more  accurate  observa- 
tions to  be  made,  it  was  found  that  this  es- 
timate must  be  far  too  small ; and  from  ob- 
servations on  Mars  in  1672  Cassini  conclud- 
ed that  the  solar  parallax  was  between  nine 
and  ten  seconds,  and  consequently  that  the 
sun  must  be  distant  more  than  20,000  semi- 
diameters of  the  earth.  But  this  result  was 
necessarily  very  uncertain,  and,  with  the 
means  then  known,  the  only  feasible  way 
of  attaining  certainty  seemed  to  be  to  adopt 
Halley’s  plan  of  observing  transits  of  Venus. 

The  principles  by  which  the  parallaxes, 
and  therefore  the  distances,  of  Venus  and 
the  sun  are  determined  by  Halley’s  method 
are  quite  simple.  When  Venus  is  between 
the  earth  and  sun  she  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  as  far  from  us  as  the  sun  is ; conse- 
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r-iutua  pniot  o{  Hie  -suit's  iliftk  at.  t.lia  Haum  Ijo.ctutiiug  and  two  at  ending,  iiiAkilig  fiSdr; 
mvwi'hU  Suppose, far example, that  an  ifi*z  mall. 

at  tfrie  point  saw  tk*>  w*  dverk&ad,  The  fim  te  tbur  when  the  placet 
wi  th  Yenns  exactly  on  the  idtircnf  la*  disk ; touches  this  edge  pf  the  solar  dteif,  ftutfhe- 
^Ki&n-  suppose  bfc  eaiild  in  an  instant  m&koa  gins  in ' make  -a-  itejtffc . in'  it  as /at.  a,  Fig  1. 
jump  toward  the  south  of  four  or  five  thou*  This  is  ruhetl jb^f  xpfvrnal  (xwUKt, 
sautl  ndh^  and  should  again  teds  at  the  sun*  Th&-.8^niti.  is  that;  when  tb*  ptend  im* 
Vonus  wqhld  ho  longer  On  in  tlte  centre  »f  yMi  entered  editely  Won  jX\#  sun,  as  at  h> 
the.  mu%  hut:  would  seem  a Int M tenth  af  it.  This  te edted  kap?enui  w'titeeL 
Sow  let  bun  trend  fi.  the  north  polo  with  Tim  third  :Oj>.i>i.jV«*f: ' i#  th;M  in  which  the 
wtjuaf  rapidity;  VVrni*  will  then  seem  to  planet,  Xtfter ; erntfsibg  t hoduj,  itrai  n^ehes 
moVa  toward  tJm  south,  foi  the  same  watim  th^  udge  of  the  dlsfc.  ffhd  Vu'gips  to  go  off*  m 
that  to  a travdyr  on  a si enmer  objects  on  at  e,  Th rais  ed  led  mvadhiUxxtalt^ritatt. 
«hc»te  «*>om  to  move  in  adir&etiow-tbo  ep)w*ute  The  fourth  coiHttef  is  fiiHt  in  which  the 
of  that  iu  whips  he  Is  g«i:?g.  &noh  being  planet  finally*  disappears  from  the  face  of 
the  'dwftjy  two  observers  at  distant  paium  w£  the  sun,  os  at-  il  - ffifer  is  polld*!  h&jomI  i sr-' 
"the  ourfh>  ^rfoed  watclmig  itm  wdrac  of  temal  rmtoef.  f ’f.'  : 

Ymius  Over  the  enter  41^rwilt  »eie  her  da-  Now  it  rS^SjiejrV 

serlbe  fth^litfy  different ; paths,  m shown  in  rery  plausibly :^xtif  that  t|ie  rntPruaT 
ftg-  1 It  in  by  the  disixmee  between  tlm«e  contacts  could  be  fihsatyfd  with  fur  greater; 

_ v .vf  -c. '*"•  " ’ •■•  '■ ' aecpnuiy  than  f lm  rateftnd Tie fentnd- 

ed  this  ophvioti  on  tite  b Wh  fcyperimm a in  ob- 
ey serving  * transit  of  the  planet  'Mercury  at 

:.  • iip  seen  hy.jn- 

£*&$>--■• *v>\^  spoctuig  Fig.  4,  which  icjut^hnis  (he  fH^b 


1.— APe.%»»!wr  VM-tt*  o»  VBsre  Aowm  wm  sitts, 
Ati  fetot  rvioy  \Hr*g&'&$r  *K.<riiy,-;  ^ 

i upper  pftth  Ib  th»t  twti  fn>re  a {southern  station 
the  lovet  1»  ihfttfXHip  £rpU>  » titirtljjeJT3  nt&iHon,  V 


the  pimillax  h^s  Wthorto  been 


paths  that 
determined 

The  esseutiid  principle  of  Halk^s  aietbod 
consists  iu  the  mode  of  detoriniuihg  the  I 
tame  UfttWeen  tfe*ie ■ M- 
ius}H>etioti  of  th«  Will  show  that  the 

path  fartheaf  ftem  the r ■ &r 

shutter  than  the  other,  m Ihftt  will 

pass  over  the  vnn  pucker  wheu  wbt^hi«4 
from  a northern  iitiitto  i3i»n  whop  watofed 

from  u.  snuthorn  one.  iutltey  fhoTvhm*-  pn> 
posed  that  the  diilirent  id^crvrrc  abotdd 
with  a teleebope  ahd.u  elironniiter^  jpdto  thW 
t mi%  it  took  Vmvusf  to  pass  ovp.r  the  d5l^ 
and  the  differeutiQ  hetwwu  tlnmo  tmuAH.ae 
seen  troth  tliiteront  stsdions,  yronlfl  give  the 
means  of  determining  the  dtfifbrencp  bof  woen 
tlie  parallu^  of  Veatis  and  the  snip  The 
ratio  between  the  4listen«r^  uf  the  pUnet 
said  the  etui  Itk-ktkivni  •' 

by  Keplers  fhird  tew,  from  wlttefe} tenWuig: 


Fie.  »r 

tio?i  of  the  planet,  jaHM^fiw  6 rat  internal 
contact,  that  4s  the  plawet  ?no vm  forward 
on  the  Holar  diftk  the^ ^ Hhhrp  tetrtia  bf  iigiif 
on  each  aide  Othery&iut 

that  the  mxi tact  ty- 

' marked  by  tte^Sp^ 
and  ff/mslnp;  t*f^h€^:thb’teay 

the  dark  space.  This  .thread  nf  light 
te  Kimply  the ;eitrei<ip ' &J#*y'h(  the 

kuio^  dtek  • mmitig  Mtii:  . behiDil;  the 

of  Mrtt- 

etiryv.Haltey  -CjbJt  #nre  that  Ite  eofiid  fix  the 
; fti-  Vhteh  the  boms  nmt  and  the 
etlgH  of  thc  spjfa  -fli^k  appeat^d  vinbn>Vbn 
wifchih  it  athgte  aeofmd,  aful  he  hehca  c?m- 


dialed  that  otecerycm  of  the.  transit  of  W 
tiu^  could  idwUjrvM  the  time  requited  fur  Ve- 
u<w  to  pass  aeipss  the  sun  within  one  or  two 
ec^onds. 


Phefs©  timm  would  differ  i»  tlxffbr* 


tsjK  ammo  transit  of  wm 


out  vMtn  of  the  earth  hy.fifrepii  of  twenty} 
minutes  in  cmineqfwate  i>(  parallax*  Houcc  j 
it.  followed,  if  Halley's  estimate  »> f the  degree 
of  accuracy  attainable  were  correct,  tho  par- 
allax t&  yetoiiji  and  the  sun  would  be  d£ter* 
mined  by  the  proposed  system  of  obrctryi^ 
tioufi  -within  the  six  hundredth  Of  itB  wliolo 
amount. 

When  the  taug-expeeu^l  5th  of  JnnoylTIvl, 
at  length  apj»n»M‘hod,  which  wh£  a gunem- 
tiun  after  Halley' » deaths  expedition*  were 
shut-  to  MWaat parte  of  tfe  woi  ld  hy  tfiej; 
principal. Fdfropbidi  natidh'd  to  uhaStiO  the  .re- 1 
..  -Tit* 

from  among  their  a*trotmm(<N  Le  Ocinij  to 
Ponfhetn*jfTF4  Fwgr6  to  UwteigtteSL  hdaud,  in 
ibft  fteightmiiiood  of  th«  Mauri  tin®,  and  the 
Ahhfi  Cbappe  m1V>i*olAk,  m Siberia,  life 
war  wi tii  England  unfortunately  presented 
the  ftm  reaching  their  statibfiym 

ttme,h«iOhtt|)j[>o  wa*.  successful.  From  En- 
gland nf  the  celtduraied  Maaon 

ami  sonfc  w Sumatra*  tmi 

he  itm  #iopjte4  hy  the  wart  Maskelyirej 
the  waa  a*mfc  teift,  Hele- 

na. Deounirk*  Sweden,  aud'Ru&s.to  o-lw  &$nt  [ 
out  cx^dltum*  th>  various  ju#int«  in  Europe 
Ami  At* i a,  ,'/*>  • ’ ' \ ’ '-*,•.  \\-  ;\V 

With  lhos&  who  were  favored 

byline  wither  the  pntry  of  fch*  dark  body 
of  Vdfiw*  • ; tlifc  iimh  of  the  sun  was  $ei$*i;: 

very  Arid  l until  tlte  critical  moment  at 
im]  eoutact  approached.  Then  they  were 
perjdexeii  it*  Hud  that  the  planet,  instead 
^preserving  ita  eimdaj  form,  Appeared  to 
84$uine i i?fc  sbftjpe  of  a jH?ar  m a httlloou,  the 
ilengntud  portion  Vm tug  connected  with  the 
lirufo  of  the  sun  We  give  two  Hgnwn,  2 and 
3rtks  last  showing  lipw  the  planet  ought 
to  have  looked,  the  firat  how  it  really  did 
look.  Sow  we  can  readily  h«e  that  the  <*!>-• 
server,  looking  at  such  an  appearance  a*  in 
Fig.  2,  would  he  palled  to  say  whether  in- 
rental  contact  had  dr  hail  not  taken  place. 
The  round  part  of  the  planet  m entirely 
within  the  sum  m that  if  lie  judged  from  i 
this  alone,  he  would  say  that  internal  von- 
iw%  & passed.  But  the  horns  are  still  sop-  - 
amted  by  tJtui?  dark  elcmgation,  cu  blsfcok  j 


pitied  to  in&fe*  the  ot^t^atiop*  f#r  Afhteh 
he  had  waited  tfight  iong  yeaxH.  The  site 
4honv  in  aolbndhW^kjr.  iw  it  had  shone 
iVh-  life  number  df  dh>^  prf;\ifrasly.  But  j«»t! 
itowy  f«r  the  trtmwit  to  l^gin  a s«d* 
Storm  hrofisoy  and  tb#  sky  hoeama  fsov^red 
SA^h  vlouiiB.  Whcfn  ffovy  cleared  JAway.tbe 
t>'*u isjt  was  e»ver.  it  tw  o w^kH  hcfore 
rji>'  ill-fated  ustronouiof  ixvuhi  hoiti  the  pen 
^t?tdeh  to  cmvvuy  io  his  ffieutla  in  Pum 
f im  story  pf  ^ 

to  this  i 'of  Venus  ou  the 

tho  stin  j pat  i»ofore  the  snu 

TA^Ht  ‘eefetljug :lh which  hI- 
hsyeil  ilumhm  ^ of  the  first 
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two  phases  to  be  made  in  England  and 
France.  What  will  especially  interest  us 
is  that  the  commencement  was  also  visible 
in  this  country — which  was  then  these  col- 
onies— under  very  favorable  circumstances, 
and  that  it  was  well  observed  by  the  few  as- 
tronomers we  then  had.  The  leader  among 
these  was  the  talented  and  enthusiastic  Rit- 
tenhouse,  then  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  The  observations  were  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  then  in  the  vigor  of  its 
youth,  and  parties  of  observers  were  sta- 
tioned at  Norristown,  Philadelphia,  and  Cape 
Henlopen.  These  observations  have  every 
appearance  of  being  among  the  most  accu- 
rate made  on  the  transit,  but  they  have  not 
received  the  consideration  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  partly,  we  suppose,  because  the  al- 
titude of  the  sun  was  too  great  to  admit  of 
their  being  of  much  value  for  the  determi- 
nation of  parallax,  and  partly  because  they 
were  not  very  accordant  with  the  European 
observations. 

The  phenomena  of  the  distortion  of  the 
planet  and  the  “ black  drop,”  already  de- 
scribed, were  noticed  in  this,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding transit.  It  is  strongly  indicative  of 
the  ill  preparation  of  the  observers  that  it 
seems  to  have  taken  them  all  by  surprise, 
except  the  few  who  had  observed  the  pre- 
ceding transit.  The  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance was  first  pointed  out  by  Lalande,  and 
is  briefly  this:  when  we  look  at  a bright 
object  on  a dark  ground  it  looks  a little 
larger  than  it  really  is,  owing  to  the  en- 
croachment of  the  light  upon  the  dark  bor- 
der. This  encroachment,  or  44  irradiation,” 
may  arise  from  a number  of  causes — imper- 
fections of  the  eye,  imperfections  of  the 
lenses  of  the  telescope  when  an  instrument 
is  used,  and  the  softening  effect  of  the  at- 
mosphere when  we  look  at  a celestial  object 
near  the  horizon.  To  understand  its  effect 
we  have  only  to  imagine  a false  edge  paint- 
ed in  white  around  the  borders  of  the  bright 
object,  the  edge  becoming  narrower  and 
darker  where  the  bright  object  is  reduced 
to  a very  narrow  line.  Thus,  by  painting 
around  the  borders  of  the  light  portions  of 
Fig.  3,  we  have  formed  Fig.  4,  and  produced 
an  appearance  quite  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed by  the  observers  of  the  transit. 
The  better  the  telescope  and  the  steadier 
the  atmosphere,  the  narrower  this  border 
will  be,  and  the  more  the  planet  will  seem 
to  preserve  its  true  form,  as  in  Fig.  3.  Ob- 
servations of  transits  of  Mercury  by  Her- 
schel,  Bessel,  and  great  numbers  of  recent 
observers  seem  to  indicate  that  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  the  distortion 
is  hardly  perceptible.  j 

The  results  of  the  observations  of  1769 
were  much  more  accordant  than  those  of 
1761,  and  seemed  to  indicate  a parallax  of 
about  8.5".  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  more 


than  half  a century  elapsed  after  the  transit 
before  its  results  were  completely  worked 
up  from  all  the  observations.  This  was  at 
length  done  by  Encke,  in  1824,  for  both  tran- 
sits, the  result  giving  8.5776"  for  the  solar 
parallax.  Some  suspicion,  however,  attach- 
ed to  some  of  the  observations,  which  he  was 
not  at  that  time  able  to  remove.  In  1835, 
having  examined  the  original  records  of  the 
observations  in  question,  he  corrected  his 
work,  and  found  the  following  separate  re- 
sults from  the  two  transits : 

Parallax  from  the  observations  of  1761 8.53" 

Parallax  from  the  observations  of  176& a50" 

Most  probable  result  from  both  transits 8.571"  . 

The  probable  error  of  the  result  was  esti- 
mated at  0.037",  which,  though  larger  than 
was  expected,  was  much  less  than  the  actual 
error  has  since  proved  to  be.  The  corre- 
sponding distance  of  the  sun  is  95,370,000 
miles,  a classic  number  adopted  by  astrono- 
mers every  where,  and  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  read  any  work  on  astronomy.  # 

This  result  of  Encke  was  received  with- 
out question  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

But  in  1854  the  celebrated  Hansen,  complet- 
ing his  investigations  of  the  motions  of  the 
moon,  found  that  her  observed  positions 
near  her  first  and  last  quarters  could  not  be 
accounted  for  except  by  supposing  the  par- 
allax of  the  sun  increased,  and  therefore  his 
distance  diminished,  by  more  than  a thirtieth 
of  its  entire  amount.  The  existence  of  this 
error  has  since  been  amply  confirmed  in  sev- 
eral ways.  The  fact  is  that  although  a cen- 
tury ago  a transit  of  Venus  afforded  the 
most  accurate  way  of  obtaining  the  distance 
of  the  sun,  yet  the  great  advances  made  dur- 
ing the  present  generation  in  the  art  of  ob- 
serving, and  the  application  of  scientific 
methods,  have  led  to  other  means  of  greater 
accuracy  than  these  old  observations.  It 
is  remarkable  that  while  nearly  every  class 
of  observations  is  now  made  with  a precis- 
ion which  the  astronomers  of  a century  ago 
never  dreamed  of  obtaining,  yet  this  partic- 
ular observation  of  the  interior  contact  of  a 
planet  with  the  limb  of  the  sun  has  never 
been  made  with  any  thing  like  the  accuracy 
which  Halley  himself  thought  he  attained 
in  his  observation  of  the  transit  of  Mercury 
two  centuries  ago.  We  do,  indeed,  hope,  by 
a more  extended  system  of  observations  of 
the  coming  transit  of  Venus,  to  get  a result 
more  certain  than  any  hitherto  attained  by 
any  other  one  method,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  four  methods  have  been  applied 
in  recent  times  which  give  results  far  more 
reliable  than  any  that  can  be  obtained  by 
the  old  transits  of  Venus.  These  methods 
may  be  briefly  indicated : 

1.  By  the  effect  of  the  sun’s  attraction  on 
the  motion  of  the  moon.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  error  in  the  old  value  of  the 
solar  parallax  was  first  detected  by  this 
method.  By  the  most  recent  examination 
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of  this  method  the  solar  parallax  oomes  out 
8.83". 

2.  By  measures  of  the  planet  Mars  when 
nearest  to  the  earth.  About  once  in  sixteen 
years  Mars  approaches  almost  as  near  the 
earth  as  Venus  does  at  the  time  of  transit. 
If  we  had  any  thing  close  to  the  planet  to 
measure  from,  Mars  would  be  as  good  as  Ve- 
nus for  the  determination  of  the  sun’s  par- 
allax. The  art  of  measuring  with  circles 
and  micrometers  has  so  far  improved  that  we 
can  measure  the  distance  of  Mars  from  stars 
with  a great  deal  of  exactness.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1862  this  planet  was  in  a very  favor- 
able position  for  the  determination  of  par- 
allax, and  observations  for  this  purpose  were 
made  at  a number  of  observatories  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  resulting  parallax  of  the 
sun  was  8.85". 

3.  By  measuring  the  velocity  of  light.  It 
is  known  by  two  different  methods,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  describe,  that  light 
passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  498  sec- 
onds. Now  if  we  can  find  by  experiment 
how  far  light  travels  in  one  second,  we  have 
only  to  multiply  it  by  498  to  have  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun.  Recent  experiments  in 
France  by  Foucault  and  Cornu  show  this  ve- 
locity to  be  very  nearly  185,000  miles.  This 
gives  a distance  of  the  sun  of  92,315,000 
miles,  and  a solar  parallax  of  8.86". 

4.  It  has  within  a year  or  two  been  pro- 
posed by  Leverrier  to  determine  how  many 
times  the  sun  is  heavier  than  the  earth 
by  means  of  the  observed  motions  of  the 
planets  Venus  and  Mars,  and  thence  to  find 
how  far  the  earth  must  be  from  the  sdn  in 
order  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  may  balance  the  attractive  force 
of  the  sun.  Le vender's  result  was  8.86", 
but  a small  error  crept  into  one  of  his  num- 
bers, and  when  this  is  corrected  the  paral- 
lax is  reduced  to  8.83". 

Yet  another  very  ingenious  method  has 
been  applied  by  Leverrier,  but  it  is  more 
uncertain  than  those  just  mentioned.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say 
that  the  moon  revolves  around  the  earth 
any  more  than  the  earth  around  the  moon, 
the  fact  being  that  each  of  them  describes  a 
monthly  orbit  around  their  common  centre 
of  gravity.  It  is  this  centre  of  gravity 
which  revolver  around  the  sun  in  a regu- 
lar orbit.  When  the  moon  is  in  her  first 
quarter,  the  earth  is  ahead  of  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  while  in  last  quar- 
ter she  is  behind  it.  The  distance  which 
she  swings  back  and  forth  can  be  deter- 
mined by  observations  of  the  sun  or  plan- 
ets, while  the  position  of  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity can  be  calculated  when  the  mass  of  the 
moon  is  known.  A comparison  of  the  two 
results  will  give  the  distance  of  the  sun. 
The  parallax  thus  found  is  8.81". 

From  the  general  accordance  of  these 
various  results  it  would  appear  that  the  so- 


lar parallax  must  lie  between  pretty  narrow 
limits,  probably  between  8.82"  and  8.86",  and 
that  the  distance  of  the  sun  in  miles  prob- 
ably lies  between  the  limits  92,200,000  and 

92.700.000.  Of  the  distance  of  the  sun  we 
may  say  with  moral  certainty  that  it  is 

92.000. 000  and  some  fraction  of  ’ another 
million,  and  if  we  should  guess  that  frac- 
tion to  be  400,000  we  should  probably  be 
within  200,000  miles  of  the  truth.  This  is 
all  we  can  say  of  the  sun’s  distance  until 
the  next  transit  of  Venus  is  worked  up, 
when  we  may  hope  to  find  the  uncertain- 
ty brought  between  yet  narrower  limits. 

In  many  recent  works  the  distance  in 
question  will  be  found  stated  at  91,000,000 
and  some  fraction.  This  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  into  several  of  the  first 
determinations  by  the  new  methods  small 
errors  and  imperfections  crept,  which,  by 
a singular  coincidence,  all  tended  to  make 
the  parallax  too  great,  and  therefore  the 
distance  too  small.  For  instance,  taking 
the  different  methods  in  the  order  in  which 
we  have  given  them,  Hansen’s  original  com- 
putations from  the  motion  of  the  moon  led 
him  to  a parallax  of  8.96".  Revising  his  cal- 
culations, he  reduced  it  to  8.917".  When  his 
lunar  tables,  published  in  1857,  came  to  be 
compared  with  observations,  it  was  found 
that  his  parallactic  inequality  was  undoubt- 
edly too  great  by  one  second  or  more.  When 
this  is  corrected,  the  parallax  is  reduced 
about  a tenth  of  a second  more. 

The  first  discussions  of  the  Mars  observa- 
tions led  to  a parallax  of  8.92"  to  8.94".  But 
in  these  investigations  only  a small  portion 
of  the  observations  was  used.  When  the 
great  mass  remaining  was  joined  with  them 
the  result  was  8.85". 

The  early  determinations  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  light  to  come  from  the  sun  were 
founded  on  the  extremely  uncertain  observa- 
tions of  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  and 
were  five  to  six  seconds  too  small.  The 
time  492  seconds  being  used  in  some  com- 
putations instead  of  498  seconds,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  velocity  of  light 
was  made  too  small.* 

In  both  of  Leverrier’s  methods  some  small 
errors  of  computation  have  been  found,  the 
effect  of  all  of  which  is  to  make  his  parallax 
too  great.  Correcting  these,  and  making  no 
change  in  any  of  his  data,  the  results  are  re- 
spectively 8.85"  and  8.83". 

Attention  of  astronomers  every  where  has 
long  been  directed  to  the  coming  transit  of 
Venus,  as  affording  a good  opportunity  of 
settling  nearly  all  questions  respecting  the 
value  of  the  solar  parallax  to  be  hereafter 


• A recent  determination  of  this  time  from  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  first  satellite  has  been  made  by 
Glaeenapp,  of  Pulkowa,  the  result  of  which  is  500 
seconds.  This  agrees  very  well  with  the  result  given 
by  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  would  in- 
crease the  sun’s  distance  to  92,500,000  miles. 
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h ky  of  nifi  n nut, f joints* *xv  rnr  A^ris  Yimen-rry  cfr  ru*  t«.v^iy, 
ftceontM.'  As  far  Wfc  iw  1S&“  , Jng  «m  ihe  ir^yle  l!jM4fir  0c^An,  frX(>eTii;  list 


(n  plan :■*>(  opesaidm^ 

for  the  observation'  id  Hie  transits,  itmf  iMi- 
eafed  the  regum#  of  the  gkdw  in  which  )w 
cbriftider*&  the  observations  should  be  made* 
In  Ur#0,  before  aiiy  »tq>B  wbaU'V^r 
taken  hi  t liia5  rovffitTyv.be  bad  advanced  m 
far  m his  preparations  a*  to  have  his  olv 
twrripg  bats  al)  and  his  histmmenfca 

in  ptogTOW  of  coTistmetion.  La  i^iS>  t'ftfc 
Prussian  government  appointed  eight 

of  Its  most  ibmneut  astronobrnrs  a vMtHurus- 
■'sifoa'.iiii'.iferiae  a plku  -ftf  tipemtioiw, . ahd 
port  it  to  the  gorenuafeat  with  au  iwtmwito 
of  the  expenses,  About  the  same  time  the 
Rossian  goverruuent  Iwgau  making’  extoD- 
tfive  preparations  for  niworring  the  transit 
feorii  a great  ibmljot  of  stations  in  Wbecia, 
IJp  to  the  end  of  J£70  our  awn  Authorities 
baddbhp  nothing  at  all  looking  %<t  tlwa  work 
of  feitfug  part  in  tkefce  wLservatfouU.  But  in 
the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  of  1£7 1 a clause 
• was  added  appointing  the  ^uperintouAent 
of  the  Naval  Observatory,  tvo  jtrofeesora 
from  the  same  iustitntkui,  the  eut«erinteiija- 
ent  of  the  Coast  Surrey*  and  the.  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  tfelemc#  a rom~ 
mission  to  make  the  aweary 
We  prriposo  h*w  to  gi  ve?  a general  iimiiiht 
<;f  wliaf  ibpRe  preparation#  bgvo  beem  and 
; j^An  pi  ubaon  AthkV  has  beos>  4dopced. 

To  know  wheri»  ^ party  cab  Ire  sent,  we 
must  first  know  when  and  where  the  transit 
wid  be  visible.  & atoatt  map  of  the 

World  sho  wing  iids  wi  H glance.  If  we  could 
the  planet:  VekpH  from  these  Eastern 
on  f lu?  nlYrcnoon  i\i Decern^' Sf  Iff/ 
Wo  sb o old ; «$6&  her  ApproAohing  nearer  and 
iie:m*r  the  sun  as  the  latter  approached  the 
bomou.  In  ^au  Erftiiv  tsr.o,  whore  sunseti* 
three  hoxirs  later  ihtia  liere*  she  w h id d bfe  so 
.;  iieay  the  sou  us  almost  to  seem  to  touch  it. 
About  an  hour  later  *h«>  will  actually  reach 
the  Mlar  disk,  The  sun  will  then  be  isiun- 


e 


portion merest  the  Am^rioan  ^thl  Ah 
Easterij  Australia; limt  ihe  Itidjati  and 

Antarctic  owans  to  the  south  pole,  Veinw 
will  be  aiWutt  four  and  \\  half  hours  passing 
over  tlm  face  of  the  sun.  And  during  this 
time  the  latter  will  have  set  across  the  en- 
tire northern  portion  of  the  I’acifie  OceawT 
and  will  have  ri*>aii  m far  west  as-  Moscow 
and  Vienna,  fttun  which  cities  the  planet 
may  Ik:  .seen  to  leave  the  disk  jtxet  as  the  gun 
rises. 

For  reasons  wldch  will  be  hereafter  gi  ven 
It  was  determined-  only  to  occupy  stations 
where  the  whole  iron  sit  will  be  visible,  that 
is,  etutious  within  the  nnsbaded  portion  of 
the  in  up.  In  the  nhrt  liem  hennspherv  smt- 
a,We  wf,  easily ^h'uoid,  as  We r ban? 

Hie  whKdv  of  China,  Japan,  and  North  era 
India.  Buf  iti  the*  southern  hemisphere 
gToat  dlffiewUbih  are  owing  to 

the  want  of  habitable  stations  m the  region  a 
wMoh  AU*e  iwtronomifnUy  the  ni^t  favorr 
Able,  (>b*a'rvrafioiis  can  not  bo  made  from 
the  deck  of  a ship;  astnmotoervj  inn^t  hoy© 
solid  ground  for  their  instnisivents.  The 
scratb  pole  would  he  the  lnx?t  station 

all,  If  some  oxii&p?tw  Kane  or  Hair  could 
tske  a party  lliithcr.  The  lintarotar  tm+ 
tiiient  and  the  neighboring  Islanvls  are  nor 
to  be  thought  of/becauae  a party  ea-n  netiher 
1m  landed  nor  subsisted  there;  and  if  they: 
cptB^  the  vveathdr  w<mbl  prol>a)dy^ ^ piv.ycnt 
any  ohservnticfiis  •'  frtfiii  being  taken,  The 
chance  of  having  a dear  sky  nu  the  e^it 
ful  8tb  of  Ilercmbe V is,  me  cd  the 

most  nnportaht:trobshterii.dnns  m wbich  the 
choice  of  a wtatiim  .'moat  fh^pemi, ^ and  the 
commission  lias  tlmreftra  made  it  it*  bhei- 
ness  to  coUedt  (xibrnnation  veaxiecting  thh 
meteorologj  of  Hit?  ^ arums  possible  stations 
from  every  available  Bimm\  official  and  pri- 
vat<>.  Where  there  vc<l&  \my  American  con- 
sul or  cousnlar  agent  he  was  applied  to 
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through  the  State  Department  to  have  me- 
teorological observations  made  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  1872 
and  1873.  A scaling  ship  belonging  to  the 
firm  of  Williams,  Haven,  and  Co.,  of  New 
London,  made  observations  at  Heard’s  Isl- 
and, in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean.  From 
all  these  reports,  as  well  as  from  the  printed 
reports  issued  by  various  authorities,  it  was 
found  that  the  chances  of  good  weather 
were  much  better  in  the  northern  than  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  In  consequence, 
instead  of  sending  an  equal  number  of  par- 
ties north  and  south,  it  was  determined  to 
send  three  to  the  northern  and  five  to  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

The  northernmost  of  the  selected  stations 
is  Wladiwostok,  a settlement  and  military 
station  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of 
Siberia,  on  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  occupa- 
tion of  this  station  by  an  American  party 
was  first  suggested  by  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine. Professor  Hall,  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, was  designated  as  the  chief  of 
this  party. 

Nagasaki  was  selected  as  the  Japanese 
station  for  the  double  reason  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  points  in  Japan  as  regards  weath- 
er, and  is  in  cable  communication  with  Wla- 
diwostok and  Shanghai.  Professor  George 
Davidson,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  is  in  charge 
of  the  operations  at  Nagasaki. 

The  Chinese  station  was  intended  to  be 
either  Pekin  or  Shanghai.  The  latter  sta- 
tion is  preferable  on  account  of  being  in 
the  line  of  telegraphic  cable,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  weather  is  so  favorable 
there  as  at  Pekin.  At  the  latter  place  an 
entirely  cloudy  day  hardly  ever  occurs  in 
December.  The  chief  of  party  in  China 
will  be  Professor  James  C.  Watson,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  it  was  intend- 
ed to  establish  two  stations  in  the  Southern 
Indian  Ocean,  one  on  the  Crozet  Islands, 
the  other  in  Kerguelen  Land.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  a party  can  be  landed  on  the  first- 
named  group,  as  there  is  no  good  harbor, 
and  the  region  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  stormiest  on  the  globe.  Both 
islands  are  entirely  uninhabited,  except  by 
some  employes  of  Williams,  Haven,  and  Co., 
who  have  a station  on  the  eastern  end  of 
Kerguelen,  and  who  have  thus  been  able  to 
give  information  of  great  value  to  the  ex- 
pedition. These  islands  are  all  about  the 
most  desolate  places  ever  trod  by  man,  be- 
ing composed  almost  entirely  of  volcanic 
rocks.  They  are  quite  destitute  of  animals, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  sea  birds,  and 
the  vegetation  is  of  the  moBt  meagre  kind. 
The  parties  who  are  occupying  these  lonely 
rocks  are  in  charge  of  Captain  C.  W.  Ray- 
mond, Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander George  P.  Ryan,  U.  S.  N. 

Going  east,  the  third  southern  station  is 


Hobart-Town,  Tasmania,  which  is  in  charge 
of  Professor  William  Harkness,  of  the  Naval 
Observatory,  and  the  fourth  will  be  at  Bluff 
Harbor,  or  some  other  point  near  the  south- 
ern end  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  charge  of 
Professor  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  director  of  the 
Hamilton  College  Observatory.  The  fifth 
and  last  station  is  on  Chatham  Island,  some 
three  hundred  miles  east  of  New  Zealand, 
where  the  party  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Smith,  of  the  Coast  Survey.  This  island 
has  no  permanent  inhabitants,  but  settle- 
ments of  natives  from  New  Zealand  have 
occasionally  been  formed  there. 

At  each  station  the  scientific  corps  con- 
sists of  a chief  of  party,  an  assistant  astron- 
omer, and  three  photographers.  The  in- 
struments at  all  the  stations  are  precisely 
similar,  and  the  operations  and  observations 
will  be  the  same  at  all.  This  system  has 
been  adopted  to  secure  two  great  advan- 
tages : first,  to  run  the  least  risk  of  entire 
failure  from  bad  weather;  and  second,  to 
have  all  the  observations  strictly  compar- 
able. A great  amount  of  pains  and  trouble 
has  been  devoted  to  these  objects.  To  ap- 
preciate their  importance  we  must  remem- 
ber that,  in  order  to  deduce  the  parallax 
from  the  observations  at  any  two  stations, 
it  is  essential  that  the  difference  between 
observations  should  be  due  only  to  parallax, 
and  that  in  every  other  respect  they  should 
be  exactly  the  same.  Because,  if  there  are 
other  differences  which  we  can  not  certain- 
ly allow  for,  our  calculation  of  the  parallax 
will  be  wrong.  It  is  also  necessary  that  we 
compare  the  same  kind  of  observations  in 
order  to  get  the  parallax.  To  show  how  the 
chances  of  failure  are  lessened,  suppose  we 
have  two  stations  in  each  hemisphere,  in 
one  of  which  eye  observations  are  made, 
while  in  the  other  photographs  are  taken. 
Then,  if  the  photographs  in  one  hemisphere 
and  the  eye  observations  in  the  other  are 
lost  by  clouds,  or  any  other  cause,  every 
thing  will  be  lost,  although  one  station  in 
each  hemisphere  is  successful,  because  the 
eye  observations  in  the  one  hemisphere  can 
not  be  compared  with  the  photographs  in 
the  other.  It  being  decided,  for  these  rea- 
sons, to  have  the  same  system  of  observa- 
tions at  all  the  stations,  it  became  necessary 
to  confine  the  choice  of  stations  to  points 
where  the  entire  transit  wonld  be  visible. 

Another  feature  of  the  preparations,  in- 
troduced to  secure  the  greatest  possible  uni- 
formity among  the  observations,  has  been 
the  preliminary  practice  of  the  observers  in 
all  the  operations  they  will  have  to  perform 
at  their  stations.  The  two  principal  opera- 
tions are  the  optical  operations  of  contact 
and  the  photographic  operations  on  the  day 
of  the  transit.  To  secure  the  former  an  arti- 
ficial planet  was  constructed  to  move  over 
an  artificial  representation  of  a portion  of 
the  solar  disk  by  clock-work.  The  appara- 
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jv*  Jktjihpiti  cjTRmztnxTM*  or  rat  teacup.  _ 


fu$  was  ramfofofl  pn  the  top  of  a imi  1 di bg  ] 
, •;  glam*  &ttH>  tec*  dfotkntv  i a order  i&  give  t.bt>^ 

4jfttH!r£'  ijf  afmcttpkptjfo  imdtfl&tiotgft.  raid  *oftt- ; 

I'-ritu#  aft  he  edge*  t*f  the  piquet.  Thb plait- 1 
Idack  d&k  qtyft  fi^tr 
ihWM n^evwWeh  ruad©  ite^jjiparcut  mag-  $ 
,'-\’:.;V  xiitpde  the  some  aa  that  of  Venim  in  transit,  * 
Kfyfr  mu  Wt«*:repj^ri:(4fti  by  awwMfe  screen  | 
behind  tti«*  artiSeikl  VciiUaf  the  portions  of\ 
tk*?  t'dgfcof  %li*  disk  wlfote  Wonts  inunerged  -;, 
and  left  'being-  formed  hy  the  sloping  edge* 
&f  a bjaek  Mangle,  tte' shown' in.  the  figure. 
There  wa#  ;bo  need  t$  a repre»entat3(m  of 
'tb'^  ^mub^iois.^  vrae  »a  regu- 

lated that  tke  time  occupied  by  the?  disk  in 
pacing  from  external  tir  internal  act, 
ami  the  angle  ire  motion  mode  with  the 
edges  of  the  txiuxig:Ie4  •’V^jOT©’  : 
would  ke  in  the  actual  trnu$&  as  viewed 
than  some  point  where  ii  occurred  near  tjho 
zenith . The  disk  was  per  at  such  a height 
that it  was  only ; about  ■ three  ■nviwj&*  feui 
iutenial  contact  at  fogibssi  fa*  tptenial  con- 
tact at  egress  Instead  <if  tmr  boars/  :/ : : ; 

The  observations  of  this  mattfrmynt  have 
thrown  mu  eh  light mi  the  pimstJoh  »f  the 
block  drop  mpt  distortion  of  the  pi  aunt 
seen  in  the  old  transits  of  V.fbnmt  w hinb  hare 
been  already.  deiscrtberh.  What  is  perhaps 
yet  hotter,  it  hjiJb  euableii  us  to  ntiCfhmtilW 
anumb%'r  of  p \wzlh\%  &w\  diHeorfhtut  ai^ 
IHhinttbftf*  d*>scriMd/by  'Fa- 

ther Hill's  bkiok  drop,  eeen  Ivlore  the  Unite 
were  'in  ton  fact ; the  formation  of  inienial 
contact  by  a tine  line  of  light,  % hough  (fie 
eusps  wen?  blunts  as  seen  at  dltidmiii  J5:t.v  p; 
€apmixi  £o/ikV  u atthospliere^  uttimid  We- 
irutt,  and  fefo  eurions  black  pie*#  rat  nut  of 
the  edge  of  the  aim,  may  all  he  #Md  to  lurire 
been  identified  nearly  enongh  fn  judge  what 
the  appoaraucos  really  were-  Winch  were  an 
variously  tecrihwL  In  looking  at  t he  arti- 
ficial planet  near  the  mmuen  t,*»f  internal 
euutact.  when  the  nk  is  nob  still,  the  first 
ilung  which  fho  ohsorver  aaes  is  that  iheie 
h fcfotlly  rm  constant  shape  to  those  parts  of 
V411US  Ami 

each  others  hut  that,  0 whig  to  f h^  hpdah*-  - 
tk/o*  of  the  air,  they  assume  all  son*  wt 
■Shape*  In  xapidf  *n<v:rs re-o.  so  that  ditfhrifof 
nl^ervomniay  giye  ije^ripiipiyi  / «f 

the  'P||>f^r^iic«a;  thdiigh;  loiokipg 

at  tka  very  aume  rdijei’t,  Iji  tlm  varied  form** 
vrldt’h  hiay  we  recH'gniri2  till  tba 

euiiar  appearam'^i  d^i-ribed  by  the  oh^tv- 

' - ; >vt»  of  ?im  pmriLl 

' >V|-  ; . 1 ^-.  ■ : ':  ' 
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.‘•twmiuaUons  of  the  ptiairion  yf  Ymm  an 
the  &ee  that  rim  ^rtenttoh  i>f  t% 
AiiviTtriin  epmmiasion  has  beeirpriuiupal 
lv  devoted.  ’The  great  d^/deratim)  is  ti» 
man«im*  the  kagular  dl^ianet*  betweoii  the 
i^utrCk  &<(  thfe  t wn  bodies,  a#  seen  at  rbe 
various  [m  pifi*n.  m ;po>&ible . "Tpi- 

iug  the  whale  courdi:.  of  thn  tranaity  and 
the  angle  wh^ch  t he  line  joking  these 
with  the  Meridian*  which  is 
t^rikicaily  tjie  pterion  Unfbr- 

tphabfJy  thd  pra i ti cable  diihcul tie»  of  mak« 
ihg  tfeje  measure^  on  the  spot.  With  the 
isitytx  rf e of  accTtraey  are  gneat 
that  im  ui^rtument  Itga  boon  invented  to 
stmrumnt ^ ifcpL  Tlte  4‘istaycea'  can. 

he  njejisimvl  with  *,  helioujo^r,  hut  thin  is 
an  iristrnmerit  difbcult:  and  cbnqdex  bi/th  in 
witatmctlon  ami  jwh%  wtdeh;  ;i»  not  to 
had  lit  this  country  at  alb  and  rt  ciui  0A>t 
i»o  use>rl  to  rnfiasuro  posiltiou  angles,  Bht 
suppjse  we  takes  titf  in^tAiii^meiui^  photo- 
graph  of  the  ^Uh  wifh  V^inia  hti  ifa  iVw. 
\\>\  tbcii  ' We  ma 
bring  home  and  meacnire  Jifi  tjmr  leteare. 
This  motlo  of  astronomical  measuTsment 
hm  tieeu  brought  to  great  perib?tion  in 
this  country  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Rutberfunl  and 
others,  and  baa  been  fotuid  results 

exceeding  in  accuracy  way  yet  attained  by 
ordinary  eye  obs^cVatlphs.  The  &d vantage? 
of  the  pbotograp.liie  method  so  obvitm 
that  there  could  be  nd  hesitation  about  em- 
ploying it,  and,  so  for  as  ix  kswvnu  it  will  he 
tippMir  '$$*  tixctjr  ^arap^an  nation  which 
sends  out  parties  of  observation.  But  there 
is  a .grfifit.  and  essential  di^^renee^  between 
the  nicthoibi  of  |ihotngiapliiug;  adopted  by 
tfe  Ai neric&pa  niid  liy  most  of  the  !E iiriv.- 
y^ans.  The  larbw  ft*>era  fd  haf o devoicd  «Ii 
their  ?itt*oitfou  to  the  prohlem  bf  A^uriiig 
a got>d  sUaiT*  ph<4ogra.pb,  taking  Itfhr  grant* .-; . 
ed  that  when  tins  pludogmph  wiij?  ntecu^ 
ami  there  ivotild  he  no  farther  dilfiyiilf y..* 
But  ike immsuren&rit  at  home  is  neeosHarily 
ru^de  in  inches  and  fr&ntion^.  WhUe  the  dis- 
tance we  mast,  know  i*  to  l»e  found  iu  min- 
oh**  and  ficeouds  of  noguccT  measure.  If 
we  liaye  n map  by  measurement®  op  wliieh 
avk  desired  to  know  the  exact  distanee  of 
two  places,  we  muet  i?r^t  know  tbe  exact 
scale,  nu  which  tbe  iti^p  is  foul  down>lvitlt  i\ 
degree  of  auGUi^yy.cpii^A^foding that  of 
luir  measures.  J ust  W Wi thf mr  phologTaph^ 
taken,  at  vaH<o^  partis  >*f  the  gfobn.  Wr 
mns-f ' know  the-  scale  mi  Wliu-lf  the  iiiiages 
uyt>  phabigTaphed^^M  jleri^v  any 

cnntiuAions  ftnfopony ^tii^iaurefo  There  is  no 
iiikenlty  With  a de- 

gree of  ftec \i  rat\y  pmpi»rt 2 onhi  V*  t h at  winch 
rbepracri^fol  astroubmeT  n^iaidy  hett 

jm.invefttigares  2iis  instrument-  A ml  if  fisc 
parjdlox  ww  de.reninne*l  hy  direct  measure* 
m thb  ^kivfiigraphVtb^  degree  of  avcTir^y 
would  W all  that  y?$  shhtUd  require  But 
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.man  difference  be  i Wee  n 
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c,‘v  tlumsamll h part  '+.*m. 
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oi  accuracy  liae  nevet 
attained  itt  the  ..iU*tm*0Hu£r. ,. 
Hon  of  any  iiiatrumimtal  constant  of  the 
kind,  and  r*e  might  even.  soy  tliat  H c*u 
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licit  he  attatrird,  fyo^axise,  if  . it  ^ ere  found 
With  that  f*f;  todmiftoy  tibddy*  ^hhfa 

W no  jrf^T^tity  that  It  would  not 
and**  €ha  jufln* 
$$$$#$&$  tempera  fyjite,  or  a 
opt  phtdtiap  ofihe^tatriicment- 


oar  eomuii^MVm  it  is  expected  that  this  dlf- 
fif.txliy;  wilf  be  surniouiited  by  using  a tel- 
escope of  great  length— HaoaTly  forty  feet. 

4 S feog  a telescope  would  be  too  unwieldy 
to  point  at  the  nxm :;  it  is  therefore  tixed  in 
<:  3tid  the  nrya  of  the 

mti  #x*  thrown  into  it  by  a mirror.  The 
scale  cf  ttife?  picture  is  determined  by  actual- 
ly meaaruiug  the  distaDce  between  the  o?> 
jeet-giase  and  the  photograph  plate.  Emdi 
Kt&ttoii  ia>Ujppli<d  with  a special  apparatus 
by  whfcb  itna  measutement  can  be  made 
within  the  hundredth  of  an  inch.  Then, 
krtrrtffing  f hr  position  of  rhe  optical  rimfre 
of  the  ghma,  it  eh*y  to  caly  oluTU  exactly 
how  hnitay  inches  a;nygive)?.  Angle  will  sub- 
fend  on  fin*  photograph  plate.  The  follow- 
ing brief  deserfptma  of  the  apparatus  will 
be  rmitfy  andersto«>d  % rtdb^nce  to  the 
ijgixres.  ■;  * ^ . ‘i*  , 

The  the  support  for  the 

mirror  arc  mo  an  ted  on  an  iron  pier  extend- 
ing four  ground,  and  firmly 

imbedded  in  eembyote.  The  mirror  is  in  a 
frame  at  the  end  of  an  inclined  east  iron 
.VtHit U is  tnrVVod  with  a very  slow  mo- 
tion by  fv  &hd  ihgeTuous  piece  of 

““’Go  gle 


nvwts  aw v rm^ToottArmr?  AiT-AitArrrfi. 

cidi^-wdyk.  Tfr*  tuclihatimi  of  the  axis 
hod  tlte  Hde  of  motion  ar^i  fib  mijusted  that 
no t wlili<4tamling  the  diuihal  motion  i>f  the 
eun— ort  tw  c^ioak  more  arc-nro  toty t of  the 
earth flan^  rays  w!H  always  he  refl^d- 
yd  in  thv  same  dirootioo*  This  result  i«  not 
attiiimiii  with  eiiitiir-  Exactness,  but  it  is  so 
near  that  if  will  only  be  necessity  for  ap  as- 
sistant to  touch  the  •screws  of  the  mirror  at 


the  critical  hours  «f  the  troimit.  Tba  reflect- 
or is  simply  * piece  of  tinely  [lolished  eluss. 
vritliont  any  silvenng  whatever.  It  c.uJy 
reflects  about  a twentieth  of  the  su^s  light ; 
but  m>  intense  arc  his  rays  that  his  picture 
can  he>  taken  in  less  than  the  tenth  of  a see- 
imd.  The  wf  thm  miiror  was  the 

most  deHmte  and  difflcuJt  operation  in  t!ti# 
f on«trurtion  of  the  apparatus,  us  the  rsliglvt 
est*  dhviatiou  from  perfect  flatness  wcmld 
be  fuHiJ.  For  instaiji’c,  if  a straight  edge 
laid  upon  the  glass  should  touch  at  the 
edges,  but  he  the  hundred  tliousandfU  of  iu\ 
inch  above  U at  the  centre,  the  rcJlcchtr 
would  be  useless.  It  might  have  seamed: 
hopeless  to  seek  for  ftiich  a degroe  of  accu- 
racy bad  it  not  bc^n  &r  the  roofldence  of 
the  coxnrotsfiiop  in  the  mechanical  genius 
of  AI  v nn  Clark  and  Sous,  to  whu*'u  tiio  inruv 
ufaeture  of  the  apparatus  vms  intrusted. 
The  inirrom  were  by  Obsening  ol>- 

jcjcts  through  a ttdeec ope*  fli>t  dirod  lyT  ajul 
then  by  reflection  from  the  mirror.  If  they 
were  seen  with  equally  good  definition,  iu 
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the  two  cases,  it  would  show  that  there 
were  no  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the 
mirror ; while  if  it  were  either  concave  or 
convex,  the  focus  of  the  telescope  would 
seem  shortened  or  lengthened.  The  first 
test  was  sustained  perfectly,  while  the  cir- 
cles of  convexity  or  concavity  indicated  by 
the  changes  of  focus  of  the  photographic 
telescope  were  many  miles  in  diameter. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  mirror  is  the 
object-glass.  The  curves  of  the  lenses  of 
which  it  is  formed  are  so  arranged  that  it  is 
not  perfectly  achromatic  for  the  visual  rays, 
but  gives  the  best  photographic  image. 
Thirty -eight  feet  and  a fraction  from  the 
glass  is  the  focus,  where  an  image  of  the 
sun  about  four  and  a quarter  inches  in  di- 
ameter is  formed.  Here  another  iron  pier 
is  firmly  imbedded  in  the  ground  for  the 
support  of  the  photographic  plate  holder. 
This  consists  of  a brass  frame  seven  inches 
square  on  the  inside,  revolving  on  a vertical 
rod,  which  passes  through  the  iron  plate  on 
top  of  the  pier.  Into  this  frame  is  cement- 
ed a square  of  plate-glass,  just  as  a pane  of 
glass  is  puttied  in  a window.  The  glass  is 
divided  up  into  small  squares  by  very  fine 
lines  about  one  five  hundredth  of  an  inch 
thick,  which  have  been  etched  by  a process 
invented  and  perfected  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers, 
of  the  Cambridge  Observatory.  The  sensi- 
tive plate  goes  into  the  other  side  of  the 
frame,  and  when  in  position  for  taking  the 
photograph  there  is  a space  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  between  the  ruled  lines 
and  the  plate.  The  former  are  therefore 
photographed  on  every  picture  of  the  sun 
which  is  taken,  and  serve  to  deteot  any  con- 
traction of  the  collodion  film  on  the  glass 
plate. 

The  rod  on  which  the  plate-holder  turns, 
and  the  frame  itself,  are  perforated  from  top 
to  bottom  by  a vertical  opening  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Through  the  centre 
of  this  hole,  and  passing  between  the  ruled 
plate  apd  the  photograph  plate,  hangs  a 
plumb-line  of  very  fine  silver  wire.  In  ev- 
ery picture  of  the  sun  this  plumb-line  is  also 
photographed,  and  this  marks  a truly  verti- 
cal line  on  the  plate  very  near  the  middle 
vertical  etched  line.  A spirit-level  is  fixed 
to  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  serves  to  detect 
any  changes  in  the  inclination  of  the  ruled 
lines  to  the  horizon. 

One  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  photographic  object- 
glass  and  plate-holder  are  on  the  same  level, 
and  in  the  meridian  of  the  transit  instru- 
ment with  which  the  time  is  determined. 
The  central  ruled  line  on  the  plate-holder  is 
thus  used  as  a meridian  mark  for  the  trans- 
it. The  great  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  it  permits  the  angle  which  the 
line  joining  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  Venus 
makes  with  the  meridian  to  be  determined 
with  the  greatest  precision  by  means  of  the 


image  of  the  plumb-line  which  is  photo- 
graphed across  the  picture  of  the  sun.  If 
this  angle  is  to  be  used  at  all  to  determine 
the  parallax,  it  must  be  known  with  a de- 
gree of  accuracy  corresponding  to  that  re- 
quired in  the  scale  of  the  photographic 
picture.  With  the  moving  telescope  this 
degree  of  accuracy  is  about  as  difficult  to 
attain  in  the  case  of  the  angle  as  in  that  of 
the  scale.  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  of  England,  the 
eminent  astronomer  who  has  devised  the 
photographic  apparatus,  to  be  used  by  the 
English  parties,  says  that  by  his  method 
the  angle  in  question  can  be  determined 
within  a minute  of  arc.  But  a little  calcu- 
lation will  show  that  an  error  of  this  amount 
between  the  eastern  and  western  stations 
will  cause  in  the  parallax  of  the  sun  calcu- 
lated from  the  photographs  an  error  of  about 
a hundredth  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  par- 
allax, which  is  greater  than  the  uncertainty 
of  the  parallax  as  already  known.  Hence, 
if  no  greater  accuracy  than  this  could  be 
attained,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus  at  alL 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
preparations,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
the  preparations  to  observe  the  former  trans- 
its, has  been  the  previous  training  of  the 
observers.  Our  parties  will  compare  with 
those  which  observed  the  transits  of  1761 
and  1769  as  a disciplined  army  does  with 
parties  of  raw  recruits.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  as  essential  to  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  parallax  that  the  various  ob- 
servations and  photographs  shall  be  strictly 
comparable ; that  is,  that  a photograph  taken 
in  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  shall  be  in 
every  respect  such  a photograph  as  is  taken 
in  Japan.  To  secure  this  all  the  members 
of  the  observing  parties  were  brought  to 
Washington  to  practice  together  last  spring. 
They  took  all  their  multitudinous  instru- 
ments and  apparatus  out  of  their  boxes, 
mounted  them,  and  proceeded  to  practice 
with  them  in  the  same  way  they  were  to  be 
used  at  the  stations.  Photographs  of  the 
sun  were  taken  from  day  to  day  in  the  same 
way  they  are  to  be  taken  on  the  eventful 
8th  of  December,  and  care  was  taken  that 
each  chief  of  party  understood  all  the  deli- 
cate operations  necessary  to  secure  the  en- 
tire success  of  his  operations. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  com- 
mission after  its  organization  was  to  secure 
the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  leading 
astronomers  of  the  country,  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  all  were  duly  weighed  before  the 
plan  of  operations  was  finally  decided  upon. 

In  consequence  the  utmost  harmony  and  . 
good  feeling  have  prevailed  among  all  inter- 
ested in  the  observations,  and  no  opposition 
to  the  measures  finally  adopted  has  been 
met  with  from  any  quarter.  One  instance 
of  generous  devotion  to  the  work  is  worthy 
of  special  note.  The  most  delicate  and  dif- 
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fioult  of  all  the  tasks  before  the  commission 
was  that  of  bringing  the  photographic  ap- 
paratus into  successful  operation,  putting 
every  part  together,  making  sure  that  every 
thing  worked  properly,  and  drilling  the 
photographers  in  the  necessary  manipula- 
tions. To  do  this  in  the  best  way  required 
talent  and  skill  in  delicate  physical  manip- 
ulation whioh  it  was  very  hard  to  com- 
mand. At  length  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  photographic  operations  was 
tendered  to  Professor  Henry  Draper,  of  New 
Tork,  who  had  proved  his  skill  as  a physi- 
cist by  his  photographs  of  the  diffraction 
spectrum,  as  well  as  by  a great  reflecting 
telescope,  which  was  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  The  position  was  accepted,  and  the 
services  rendered  gratuitously,  Dr.  Draper 
not  even  asking  for  the  refunding  of  his 
personal  expenses  incurred  by  his  numerous 
Journeys  to  Washington. 

Every  thing  was  got  ready  in  Washing- 
ton before  the  end  of  May,  and  on  Monday, 
June  8,  the  United  States  ship  Swatara,  Cap- 
tain Ralph  Chandler,  U.S.N.,  sailed  with 
the  five  parties  for  the  southern  stations 
already  described,  hoping  to  reach  the  last 
one  by  the  1st  of  November.  The  north- 
ern parties  were  sent  out  to  the  stations 
in  China,  Japan,  and  Siberia  by  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steam-ship  line,  Professor  Hall 
and  party  being  conveyed  from  the  ter- 
minus at  Nagasaki  to  Wladiwostok  by  the 
United  States  ship  Lackawanna.  It  was  in- 
tended that  these  parties  should  reach  their 
stations  three  months  before  the  transit. 

The  question  may  be  asked  why  so  much 


pains  should  be  taken  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun,  and  whether  it  makes  any 
difference  to  mankind  what  orbit  Venus  de- 
scribes. Scientific  investigators  never  in- 
quire of  what  use  knowledge  is ; they  leave 
its  practical  application  to  others.  But  a 
very  little  consideration  will  show  that 
astronomy  has,  in  a merely  utilitarian  way, 
paid  the  world  manifold  for  all  the  labor 
spent  in  learning  it.  Did  it  never  occur  to 
the  reader  that  it  is  to  Kepler,  Newton,  and 
their  successors  that  we  owe  the  means  of 
navigating  the  ocean  in  safety  f When  a 
ship  is  out  of  sight  of  land  there  is  no  way 
of  determining  her  position  except  by  ob- 
servations of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  ob- 
servations could  not  be  used  for  this  purpose 
unless  the  laws  of  motion  of  those  bodies 
had  been  discovered  and  taught  by  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers.  A striking  ex- 
ample of  this  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all. 
A year  and  a half  ago  the  splendid  steamer 
City  of  Washington  sailed  on  her  usual  voy- 
age across  the  ocean,  but  constant  cloudy 
weather  prevented  observations  to  deter- 
mine her  position.  In  consequence,  she  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Beotia,  and 
the  loss  of  more  property  than  would  pay 
for  all  the  expenses  of  observing  the  trans- 
it of  Venus  paid  the  forfeit  for  failure  to 
make  the  necessary  observations.  A large 
portion  of  the  labors  of  astronomers  is  de- 
voted to  fixing  the  positions  and  motions 
of  the  stars  and  planets  with  continually 
increasing  accuracy,  and  the  observations 
we  have  been  describing  are  one  step  in  this 
work. 


Decoi^iye  Ah®, 

&NDjlto^ITECTUl^ElN  ENC(LAtfD. 
. BY*M.  D . 


[RMtfc  $aptr.] 


ANOTHER  American  artist,  and  one  of 
whom  his  country  has  no  less  reason 
to  be  proud,  has  adorned  his  London  resi- 
dence in  a way  quite  notable.  The  ancient 
mansion  of  the  Lindsays  (300  years  old)  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  Chel- 
sea, has  been  divided  up  into  six  houses,  and 
one  of  these  has  for  many  years  been  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Whistler.  This  gentleman’s 
enthusiasm  for  Japanese  and  Chinese  art  is 
well  known ; but  that  large  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  in  the  habit  of  holding  up  their 
china  plates  at  dinner  as  texts  from  whioh 
to  descant  on  the  strange  ignorance  of  draw- 
ing, perspective,  etc.,  under  which  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  suffer  would  find  good 


reason  to  check  their  laughter  if  they  should 
ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  Mr.  Whist- 
ler’s drawing-room.  The  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese have  known  for  a good  many  centuries 
certain  principles  of  art  which  Europeans 
are  only  now  beginning  to  recognize ; one 
of  these  is  that  a plate  or  pot  is  by  no  means 
the  proper  place  for  a realistic  picture,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  only  use  of  art  on 
such  an  object  is  to  give  it  spots  of  color. 
The  chief  object  is  not  the  picture,  but  the 
pot.  No  people  know  the  laws  of  perspec- 
tive better  than  the  Chinese  and  the  Japa- 
nese, or  have  greater  realistic  power.  Mr. 
Whistler  has  dotted  the  walls  and  even  the 
ceiling  of  his  dining-room  with  the  brilliant 
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- v^'  : v lie,  there 

HP.  i>  .^WVV*  a glow. 

^ 7‘T^ 

. 4 .is  good,'  but 

checker  marks  arc 
not  pleasant.  Mr.  Imu&ea,  a Oreek  j^kle* 
man  of  3U»mion,  atrangpjl  a .remarkably 
bepetifui  ball  and  stairway  in  bis  house  at 
dotting  Hill,  by  train g a plain  straw  Rioted 

taatiixig  for  the  cop  tin  mms  dado,  uniting  it 
by  an  cVodred  chair  boa  riling  with  a. lights 
eafoii^I'  3|dHis  wall-paper...  Of  course  tiles 
^Titetiitka  used  to  make  the  riadb,  tmt- 
W*Au*eof  their  common  use,  JnhoM&r 
and  pttMic  bm1dhij^for  for 
Wm,  tbey  appear  with  increasing  rarity  hi 
private  hfwaea  in  any  oilier  cutmcHy  tbfth 
that  of  adorning  the  firo-pl&w.  T1 ii«  re> 
mark  #jfes  not1  include  the  use  of  tibn  &* 
plaque^  to  be  bung  m -works  of  tine  art;  ,a 
use  of  them  which  is  mm  frequent,  mid  is 
the  means  of  produeiivg  a grpdt  deal  of 
beatittful  work.  t> 

it  is  easy  to  luuier^tand  fUftt  the  l\vxu& 
in  iviiicb  me  resides  must,  have  & • large 
sbftns  In  dfeteniimibg  the  decorations  which 
shall  be  placed  in  or  upon.  it.  A histone  or 
semi-p«lhtial  tnansiqtrbf  iAw  will 

require  to  hare  its  great  ha  lift  and  stair- 
ways and  deep  rooms  sllamiuated  with  col- 


iiii 


•wujXikx  toon&iB- 


Japanese  tana  which  now  const  rtitfe  *o  large 
<m  element  iu  the  decoration  of  many  tii? an- 
tiful  rooms ; but  in  hie  drawing-room,  there 
are  fifteen  large  panels  made  of  Japanese 
pic  tort's,  each  :tbmn  five  tnetby  two,  These 
pietnfv^  represent  floweiw  nf  cvei^  hue,,  and 
birib*  of  many  varieties  und  of  the  rieiiest 
plnmage.  The -very  lustre  of-«atqr«.  is  on 
eww  petal  and  on  every  featb^r  ; the  ey»^ 
of  the  birds  are  as  gems  fhnt-;^0ii1;  .ligtbt.,  And- 
their ; fortnons  necks  atr>  painted  with  4 
liobitt^s  which  m>  fhiropean  art.  can  -nval. 
There  «nv  also  in  the  room  an  aaudent  Cbiy 
7b/^e  eabij^f  pagoda  4e$igped 

on  tte  ^ddJftpHh^se  cabinet  of  quaint 

oonktTD^ybb^ jifi*!'  screenab  etc.,  from 

the  aarn^  r^fiit,  altogrtber  making  one  of 
the  Tnr^t  tA^ntifnl  f wm$  hrmginable*  Mr. 
Wltjstlet  has  dune  mneb  to  light  up  and 
beaulbifv  a sitrivewliht  dark  staircase  lit  bis 
hq)^  by  ^iying7>ihe!  walla  a lemon  tint 
above  a dadb  of  gobb  mi  which  he  ba« 
pamteci  butterfli^  i«ueh  m adorn  the  frames 
of  bis  ,piciui^s;«nil  ppitfttitute  the  aighatnro 
of  bis  worki  1 have  become  convinced. 


DECOBAtlVE  A£T  AND  ABGfnTEervm'M.  &S0JU&&.: 


mWHn*#  OVKH  DA1KX 


;y0  *v.;‘p  ► eight-day  and  other  oh- 

^ •■ ~ ' ; • - v ; p •■'• •,  jects.  The  «eda  ofthe  earvach 

^omeiinies  very  elegantly.  But  the  mokt 
: I.'r. ‘ . ....  .. .._;J.v  :*;:nu  v:H*Yitni  teur.cre  /hen  in  ni ^ ^ the 

: ;-^SBB  niU,!ywl  c^iliUK,  wrbirh  w*k.  plaaiwd  i»» 

avals  aud  Apwdr^bv  aec<tf  dittg  to  the 
■ ^hajus  $f  the  room,  Mattie tiir*^  with  me- 
£r  dalUbns  td\Chj>idsv&nd  bcea&iauiil  l v with  n 

^ r7  ,Tfli^frlffWf»^  BBjg|gfe  vijrictfa,  rer»^itmg;.an  cuibimmdie  per 

somite**  or  sr^e  such  mriUer*  isi  the eenlrc. 

. A fevv  ot‘  theHH  are  BtUJ  to  he  aeeii  in  Lort- 
* ofw^f  ntvK  uaikx  don:;  thtm*  is  *m 

'•  - painted  by  €ipriant  I#};  wtleVU£'>  $#1*4# 

ors,  and  its  large  spaces  intersected  with  the  t wo  drawingrooms  posaeR*  .very  pretty 
pictorial  wi'enn^  Mr,  William  B.  $eott,  of  anahgenieute  of  fau-*haped  m -:m amenta  atfei 
whose  nigral  paiuriiigs  I iiave  fllnvidy  f*po-  ; plicate  foliage,  ‘These  are  oo\y  4 picked 
kim*  add  whose  occupation  it  is  to  study  ef~  opt”  hi  colors,  blue  amt  white  f»>T  the,Tiio«i 
tecta  of  ivriuuneiitatlau,  has  a.  happy  iiebt  parVproiUiciiig  an  cheer  resembling  that  bl 
for  hi* taste  and  .tmi  iwhi#  r>?kide»ee,  iMltv  Wt^dg wood* wore,  .; 

vue  ilmiwr,  at  ChcWou  Thb  tuauaiou  iiier-  The  plan  on  which  the  rooms  of  large 
its  particular  attention,  both  on  its  own  London  lamac®  wore ^ origmaily  arranged  wfl^ 
account  architect  urully  ? anti  for  its  decora-  m unite,  entering  (me  through  Another*  con- 
tioiiK,  udibd  recently.  These  have  been  needed  by  double door# -if  the  walls  were 
chiet^  dittst  himself  m cri^r  thick  enough,  so  that  on  great  occasions 

vying  o»;|.  riie  ^rigioal  plan,  and  mid  a oug-  they  could  he  ojwmiHi  throughout.  Oo:>d- 
gesti  ve  and,  ptupedy  speaking,  imaginati  ve  tlmr  side  ;*>£.  tlto-:4ray^ih^^oni»  at  BeUevne 
ebavac ter  i<v  the  iwt^ri^rs-  The  bouae  was  House  are  smaller  iHfc>ibs)c^^  ih  this 

huUL  it  iai  fcnM,  by  the  Adhin^e^  the  ftfehi-  way,  imp  0 which  is  $,v  jiitiseiiit  need  :m  a 
twt&  inf  tb* s Adfdptd,  in  the  strand,  whore  library  hhlt  eVAtUfl^  md,  1 

the -Society  of  Arte  hphiiits  tjumtiogx  (ilia?  must'  also  \*M%m  n room.mv  ite*  ;wail«  of 
appmj&ah  in  which  ia  still  called : Aflams  . vvh'iijhi 

Street},  At  tliaf  tihae^about  a ceufury  Ago,  blealidt  take  *liape  huU  cdldqrv  Tho.  woiKl- 
deeorivrions  in  the  xmy  $£  curved  tuonWings  work,  that  is  t.o  say < the  dado,  doors,  etc., 

‘ 'are. painted  Indian  ted,  with  bh^dc  or  light 
round  the  iNtioinn  m the  sbrbase  Und  datlo,  5 allow  odgiugs ; above  thrs  the  wall  is  j'hy- 
were  hi  ibie  P^vuriisly  to  itnl  time  the  etini  by  irgjeeii  pattern,  hut  the  dppor  part 
etititf?  Were  gea»‘rt»Uy  paneled,  hut  of  this  eiirtUce  is  divided  by  {minting  info 

thcjf  cvf  pftDeling  or  lioard-  paads  feet  deep  by  a fool  and  a half 

iug  lliviiy  to.  fin/  hv%ht ' nt-  tltroe  • fret  only*,  wide* ■'the  «lii*  or  division  between,  being 
at  which  height-  hegau  the  lath  aud  piaster  Ijalf  a foot,  -The. ceiling. is*  in  the  i:MitTv1:a 
waB  Along  the  top  edge  of  this  dado—  ye^y  faint  Wd>f  wIS*  a uarfccr  bluh  m^oPng 
•whie.lv  1*.hii!g  $\M  OViU:  ihc  Iioight  of  a chair  the  coridce  (two  fei  wule) ; (his  durkoc 
dr  ipbltv  ^iy % i'etf  mid  bliuy^r* bide  of  t|n>  hky — A&'p  filis  the 

comfortable  ter^A  room,  ^id  .nught  on  joiintcd.  |^els,  M^jteh  tlms  rNM^ihle  the 
that  d^hdbt  U*  be  iigM  ndopted^rau  a j opc-MAiigs  fur  in  , abide  Oriental 

more  or  less  nrnameufhl  mdaldingc  ',  ■ " :•  . ■ '•  .•■•••  __ ; •'. 

Tliat  mo*?  t)  aval  in  Bellevue  House  'Trnt^r , , ,.  nw/rrii  ^hnlrr,-  ■urn ;-»■  t «■ ; ^rr, 

}«  earv^  in  wood  ami  very  good,  • '•'  .;‘ 

' closely  ros<jmbliugr  indeed,  those  ou  : : 
f hi?  Invtit  opeeitueiis  uf  Chin  Men  dale  .•’'' 

niMa^ire.  rrhich  belongs  to  the  same  'Ll.--L1; — .. ^L:'- — ;=:^._.:.c-...r...rr..:..l.'fi„r^  V..f,.r.- : i • 

du.ie — about  5.770.  f inuy  add  here  tmwi&rf>Ai£  m^e Wtt^V aocsil -. 
itot i'thu  demand  among  artistic  dh-  :•  . ^ • " ;;  .,V  / . 

signets  for  rt  rtiiMUTcueo  to  the  bacu«  Is  shown  conn  tries.  Across  these  openings  a flight 
. jhy . tiibiicy  :wit:Jy  •wliiek  a of  vertflilion  birds — Yirginhib  ^jghUpg^k^:.;. 
dkikdr;  paper  thau  that  above,  with  pa^r  plumed  and  wmg*ul  by  imaginatmid 
voiTiice,  is  made  to  do  duty  fol  it-  being  evidently  e.bosei?  tor  bright  cifecv 

A himdivd  y^A?5f  nga  the  ball  »>£  $ rn.vo  ajgaiasftlf&  Mbe— i« .i^prcaeiftbd.'  The  birds 
wm  **$&:&  more  irirpi>rt art fc  purt  of  the  plaib  i^-appeat  above  the  eo^rtpc,  ahd  Stream  in 
and  inojr  tlecoraXiv^y  treated,  tbitn ' »tmV  pretty  initiation  mutui  the  ci  uiugvdoci-eas- 
The*  ehtl'tihoe  ia  fitfe  iliviiletl  try  ibhCtiig-  lug  irt  ^ifce  till  they  nearly  disappear. 
dOi»»*H  fipota  the  halt  proper,  which  is  ample  TbC  chimney-piece  of  this  lie  tie  room  ik 
vmough  la  or*?a  to piafb  Hte stuiragooilwiiy  ^ -; 

hack,  mtd  kv  give  a .eurraspOxhiingl'y  vnile  Sir  E.  LimdstvT  which  I saw  amvmg  his 
Apaefe  AiioVo  oh  tlm  drh.Viu^l^Irt.  landing,  sketihO^,  except  that  thejjumbs  ww?  ^ty  - 
; 6i\ml  in  th^  olden  time  by  a ruble,  cabinet,  atidca.  T he  white  tuarhh:  Jambs  nnd  ariddv 
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cellenco  must  be  ascribed.  They  consist  of 
two  large  rooms  and  a large  mess,  all  con- 
tinuous, whose  decorations  adapt  them  to 
any  domestic  or  social  purpose  whatever. 
It  is  an  apartment  in  which  the  finest  com- 
pany that  could  be  gathered  in  London 
w ould  feel  itself  in  an  atmosphere  of  refine- 
ment and  taste,  aud  it  is  a place  to  lose  one's 
self  in  a good  book ; it  is  a place  where  the 
mind  can  equally  well  find  invitation  to  so- 
ciety or  solitude.  Perhaps  it  is  the  rich 
Persian  carpet  that  gives  such  grace.  It  is 
after  a pattern  two  thonsand  years  old,  but 
which  in  all  that  time  has  never  repeated 
itself,  each  carpet  coming  forth  with  its 
own  tints  and  shades,  and  in  which  every 
color  is  tiommnded  by  a line  which  mediates 
between  it  and  the  next.  It  is  not  stretch- 
ed up  to  the  w alls  and  nailed,  as  if  its  busi- 
ness were  to  conceal  something*  or  us  if  it 
were  too  flimsy  to  tie  still  except  by  force  of 
iron.  It  is  as  a large  rug  laid  for  comfort 
on  the  waxed  parquet,  which  is  ready  to 
display  more  of  its  own  beauty  when  the 
proper  season  arrives.  Beginning  with  this 


her  pease  and  potatoes  bear  graceful  blos- 
soms. And  there  would  appear  to  l>e  some 
reason  in  the  tendency  of  her  yet  higher 
product,  a home,  to  wear  a fitting  bloom  as 
the  sign  of  its  reality.  Such  a suggestion 
is  made  by  the  snbdued  and  delicate  tints 
and  tones  which  here  meet  the  eye.  One 
may  have  stepped  from  other  houses  of  this 
fashionable  neighborhood  to  find  here  a 
sweet  surprise.  There  is,  then,  no  absolute 
and  eternal  law  making  if  compulsory  to  se- 
lect ugly  things  instead  of  pretty  things. 
Tinsel  is  not  intrenched  in  the  decalogue. 
Here  is  a hall  in  which  gray  and  brown 
shades  prevail  in  dado  and  paper,  where  a 
soft  light  prevails,  and  the  garish  light  and 
the  noise  of  the  street,  can  hardly  be  remem- 
bered. One  may  enter  the  nursery  and  find 
the  children  at  play  or  study  amidst  walls 
that  bring  no  shams  around  their  simplici- 
ty, no  finery,  but  sage-gray  and  straw-color, 
setting  off  well  their  bright  faces  and  those 
panels  in  the  book-case  which  tell  the  story 
of  Cinderella. 

To  the  suit  of  drawing-rooms  every  ex- 
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rich  carpet,  with  its  sober  tints,  the  eye  as- 
cends to  the  dado,  to  the  walls,  to  frieze, 
cornice,  and  ceiling,  and  finds  variation  at 
every  stage,  but  no  break  in  the  harmony  of 
all.  The  golden  tints  in  the  carpet  are 
more  fully  represented  in  the  dado,  which 
is  of  an  olive-golden  color,  with  a small 
turquois  line  on  its  comice  leading  to  the 
main  papering.  This  paper  is  of  a French 
tapestry  pattern,  in  which  the  golden  thread, 
which  is  its  basis,  weaves  in  colors  that  are 
rich  but  always  subdued,  and  of  every  shade. 
There  is  no  pattern  to  rivet  the  eye ; it  has 
no  certain  relation  to  the  vegetal  or  floral  or 
animal  kingdom.  This  paper  rises  to  a mo- 
resque  frieze  of  about  one  foot  in  depth, 
which  holds  hexagonal  medallions  contain- 
ing the  ghosts  of  plants.  There  is  next 
a cornice  of  three  mouldings,  arabesque, 
Egyptian,  and  floral,  leading  to  the  ceiling, 
which  is  covered  with  paper  of  a rich  creamy 
color,  with  very  light  cross  bands  passing 
between  figures  in  which  a fertile  fancy 
may  trace  the  decorative  symbols  of  earth,  j 
air,  and  water  in  an  orb,  a butterfly,  and 
certain  waving  lines.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  it  is  only  on  a ceiling  that  any 
forms,  even  in  such  abstract  shapes  as  these, 
are  admissible.  Here  they  are  noticeable 
only  if  one  is  lying  flat  on  one's  back  and 
gazing  upward,  in  which  case,  especially  if 
invalidism  be  the  cause,  some  outlines  of  a 
dreamy  kind  are  not  without  their  value. 
Moreover,  any  designs  when  raised  to  the 
ceiling  require  to  be  larger  than  similar 
ones  on  the  floor  or  line  of  the  eye,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  at  all  similar  in  effect. 
The  plan  of  covering  or  coloring  the  ceiling 
has  a good  foundation  in  the  fact  that  a 
mere  white  wall  overhead  conveys  the  sorry 
impression  that  the  house  is  left  naked  in  ev- 
ery comer  and  spot  not  likely  to  be  gazed  at. 
The  ceiling  in  Mr.  Smalley’s  drawing-room 
exemplifies,  however,  one  important  fact: 
although  a mere  color  placed  on  a ceiling 
depresses  it,  a good  pattern  has  just  the 
contrary  effect.  By  good  pattern  I mean 
one  that  shows  a double  ground — the  lower 
one  being  open  work,  through  which  a far- 
ther ground  is  seen.  Mrs.  Smalley,  whose 
taste  has  been  the  life  of  the  ornamentation 
of  her  house,  tells  me  that  when  this  ceiling 
was  being  painted  the  decorated  part  ap- 
peared to  rise  more  than  a foot  higher  than 
the  blank  part. 

The  wood  used  in  Mr.  Smalley’s  drawing- 
room is  ebonized,  and  of  it  are  several  cabin- 
ets— one  displaying  some  fine  specimens  of 
ohina  — bracket  - shelves,  and  two  remark- 
ably beautiful  chimney-pieces  supporting 
beveled  mirrors,  framed  with  shelves  which 
display  porcelain  and  other  ornaments.  The 
recess  which  has  been  mentioned  is  what 
might  be  better  understood,  perhaps,  if  de- 
scribed as  a bay-window.  Its  chief  object 

to  hold  a large  window,  in  five  contiguous 


sections,  which  admit  a toned  light,  and 
have  each  a cluster  of  sunflowers  at  the 
centre.  This  little  room  has  a broad  divan 
covered  with  stamped  green  (Utrecht)  vel- 
vet running  aronnd,  and  its  wall  is  deco- 
rated with  gold-tinted  leather,  on  which  are 
two  bright  tile  ornaments.  The  large  open- 
ing into  this  recess  is  adorned  by  two  an- 
tique bronze  reliefs  of  great  beauty,  and  the 
whole  is  related  to  the  drawing-rooms  by  an 
open  drapery  of  greenish-golden  curtains — 
a velvet  of  changeable  lustre — uniform  with 
the  other  hangings  of  these  beautiful  rooms. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  much  may 
be  accomplished  with  rooms  inferior  in  size 
to  those  we  have  been  visiting  by  the  skill- 
ful use  of  curtains.  If  a gentleman  in  Lon- 
don enters  a house  with  the  intention  of 
decorating  it  in  accordance  with  principles 
of  art,  his  first  work,  probably,  will  be  to 
tear  away  folding -doors,  or  single  doors, 
which  divide  the  drawing-room.  For  these 
he  will  substitute  a draping,  which,  having 
in  itself  an  artistic  effect,  shall  make  what 
was  a barrier  into  beauty.  Nothing  is  bet- 
ter understood  than  that  no  square  angles 
should  divide  a drawing-room,  and  the  cur- 
tain is  more  graceful  than  any  arch  or  archi- 
traves for  that  purpose.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch  may  convey  some  idea  of  an  effect 
which  has  been  secured  in  Townsend  House, 
Titchfield  Terrace,  residence  of  the  distin- 
guished artist  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  though  the 
impression  can  be  but  feeble  on  account  of 
the  exquisite  use  he  has  made  of  the  colors, 
which  must  be  left  to  the  reader’s  imagina- 
tion, with  a warning  that  they  are  as  quiet 
as  they  are  rich. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  color  for  a 
wall  one  of  whose  chief  objects  is  to  show 
off  framed  pictures  is  a vexed  one.  Messrs. 
Christie  and  Co.,  the  famous  art  auctioneers, 
have  their  rooms  hung  with  dark  green 
baize  from  floor  to  sky-light,  and  certainly 
the  result  justifies  their  experience ; but  I 
think  any  one  who  enters  the  hall  of  Mr. 
F.  Leighton,  R.A.,  will  see  that  there  may 
be  a more  effective  wall  color  to  set  off  pic- 
tures than  green,  not  to  speak  of  certain 
other  effects  of  the  latter  which  really  put 
it  out  of  the  question.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
just  what  the  color  in  Mr.  Leighton’s  hall 
is.  It  is  a sombre  red,  which  at  one  moment 
seems  to  be  toned  in  the  direction  of  ma- 
roon, and  at  another  in  the  direction  of 
brown.  It  has  been  made  by  a very  fine 
mingling  of  pigments;  bat  the  general  re- 
sult has  been  to  convince  me  that  there  can 
be  no  better  wall  for  showing  off  pictures, 
especially  in  a hall  with  a good  deal  of 
light,  than  this  unobtrusive  reddish-brown. 
I remember  that  when  the  Boston  Theatre 
was  first  opened  a wall  of  somewhat  similar 
color  added  greatly  to  the  -brilliancy  of  the 
scenery.  But  there  are  many  eyes  to  which 
this  would  not  be  a pleasing  color  or  shade 
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shows  plainly  that  Mr.  George  Aitcbison 
has  not  only  been  in  classic  regions,  but  im- 
bibed their  spirit.  In  this  house,  which  ho 
has  built  for  the  artist  who  beyond  all 
academicians  displays  the  most  sensitive 
sympathies  with  various  styles,  there  is 
nothing  foreign,  and  yet  the  whole  feeling 
about  i t is  classic.  The  little  balcony  w ould 
have  done  for  the  sweet  lady  of  Verona,  aud 
yet  there  is  as  much  of  Bhakspearo’s  En- 
gland in  the  substantial  arches  ut  the  base 
of  tbe  wall.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  any 
house  built  in  England  in  recent  times  has 
about  it  as  much  elegance  and  simplicity  as 


even  for  a hall — it  would  hardly  he  beauti- 
ful in  a purely  domestic  room — and  such 
will  do  well  to  try  some  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful shades  of  olive  or  sage-gray.  Mr.  VV. 
J.  Hennessy,  the  eminent  American  artist, 
baa  made  his  house  in  Douro  Place  remark- 
ably charming  by  a careful  use  of  such  shades 
throughout.  His  quiet  rooms  are  restful  as 
they  are  pervaded  by  refinement,  and  each 
frame  on  the  walls  has  a perfect  relief,  each 
picture  a full  glow. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Leighton,  in  Holland 
Park  Road,  is,  in  the  first  place,  a remark- 
ably interesting  house  architecturally,  and 
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L+  ' ‘ W#?8***  tct  tte  &a- 

tXiUJCC  th&.v&s- 

J^s  fcibule  into  thfe  hall 

gSSk  tliia,  at*i*  .topgma'-W. 

Bp9&  ascend  bey</tid 

white  SW 

$&g||g  and 

•••^  second  of  ihc.Wi  pil- 

f i;  larn  there  is  « little 

i$|  *’•*£$&  A VjaI^>nyr  yatK)nt  • as 

^ M $b'OYQ  the  floor 

as-.onjjBte  head.  On  ex- 
fp  j |/.m^  . . ;••>••;  ‘‘ •'  'itriinntkvn  it.  is  found 

*h»fc  this  kalonny  *8 

inado  nr  of  an  inlaid 
a cabinet  chest,  tht>  top 

^ & vnfl  ftitker  si4o  of 

'^p  which  .have  been ' jr^- 

‘-.yfor  These 

nishiuna 

* ' J||k  vV^  various  4*Jh 

Auto  tint*  upon  a 
Agro  (nation*  o]iv#  aaffri 

W Jfi  by  Miss  Ji ?kylt&»4tte 

little  balcony,  with 
atvtty  ornament*  mi 
At  here  and  there,  be- 
comes & matn  ientnte  bf  the  hall,  There 
an?  ghverul  other  piercer  of  Miss  Jekyf  8 wotk 
Ur  tile  honsef  otto  of  the: •hew- 
ing; a red  fcutfl^^h'dh  *n  the  dt&ing-orootu, 
upon  which  $*e  hm  worked  fees*  fibres  of 
pots,  aboKO  flower* : ocmyefge  toward  the 
centre.  This  voter  ;ia  >ypprop  date  to  the 
red  color  which:  |ireimi|S;lo.;tJio  diningroom 
—a  color  which  X do  not  much  Ulce  ia  a 
d jnin^topui,  though  her e it  well  set*  Off  the 
kmge  #>bhjtead  and  ial&M  sfrM>o&r*L  winch 
b?  odbiimd  wjtb  a gtcrtt,  deal  of  the  finest 
Kttmibin  pdreotoim  Mn  LeVghton  *m  return- 
ing frum  W«  recent  xi*U  fr>  the  East  brought 
bimk  a whole  treasury  jbf  china  and  tiles,, 
Mud  fyu  hm  ?ddo  brocghl  frumEgypt  & large 
maidicr  of  beautiful  arabesque  mouldings, 
with  which  he  isuiuik frig  anEgyptiaa  room. 
Mr.  Dillon,  an  artist,  bus  for  some  time  hod 
ii  «tq.iio  In  which  every  article  came  frony 
#ven  to  the  inscription  from  t he  Eo- 
nu?.  (Sura  t»3) /which  ruakes  its  IVieae^- 

v*V  By  Uu?  hdgMn^  of  the  wnrj  wUS#  tie  fmngtb, 
^5r  !he  liioon  whpn  e*,ho  folio v/eth  birp^  etc. 

Mr. iA'igh ton’s  chief  rrnfiw  is  his  studio;  if 
to  vers  more  than  half  of  the  whole  araa  ’of'/ 
the  i/>p  floor  oi‘  the  houpo.  The  walls  are 
liuug  with  stuffs  from  many  ^ubtSrii^^tAp- 
08t>rie»A  nigs,  nncieht  Japanese 
frill  from  the  »y>rhi^  to  the  Ikn^r/  Them 
are  some  flue  elmpited  bock-eas^  UJol  .cob- 
mets.  deaigoed  by  Mr/ AitchLvm  and  Mr, 
Leighton  fogo'feher.  ThJ>  fWbf  is  anang^d 
with  sky-lights  and  sliding  curtains  ed1  van- 
<W  desoripttoaax  so  tfmt  tiie-ro  is  no  kind  of 


tliisS  Katfcring  the  House,  (he  ixoprt^uu 
epnrcycd  at  once  is  that  it  is  the  reaidence 
of  mi  ari  ^k  lie  hm  hutplnyod  dccomfors, 
iudeed,  hut  fie  over  t hoot,  .and 

lie  has  &*.%&&  iihst thm—that  them  is 
nothing  ugly  in.  his  housed  A great  merit! 
>fariy  p>oms  Tipcm  which  jArge. .^tinis.  have 


h^n,  tav&h^fi  haVW  «<imetliing  lugged  in 
that  mnic^si  >11  the  4jppegr  t^lgitr bhr 
prctpiiticjus;  Ii  la  n large  part  of  tho  urt  of 
derofiition  fa  know  tHtai  mo?  to  have  m » 
house.  In  itda  Hubse  fa  ojso  realiacd  the 
ri^xih  of  thu  old  ^riyiich  wtifr 

c*utt  imwmp  ^?pr 

itf»?  of  deal,  a rich  btoek  paint  ^ 

gtthotid^ina  spre^- 
ing  gulden  toot,  from  which  mlris  h stem 
with  leaver  ; half-way  up  fchfj  stem  owta  in 
the  profile  of  a ^uttflotrer  in  gdlff 


r _ . 

stem.  • theiA'^aaa^'  bp*  shding;  hi  tfrh  full  tape 
of  the  stuuh>w'er.yyhirh  at  nucn  omwits  the 
foliation  nud  mahr>e 

cfltnament  tbt ;;thp  capping  the  which 

als<i  ha^>  a v.entiuJ  golflm  priia t«eitfc:  Tliia 
black  door,  with  itb  black  Jambo  nsid  Us 
golden . .tterw^  other  doom  to 


other . coui^jafionijyi'  "ibftlis,  has  an  citceed- 
ingl  j ridh  4>ifeet,  Tb#  hail  also  \wam  witv- 
»eeS,  notwithstaiiding  its  mosaic  floors,  mat* 
qaet.  eliatrs,  and  the  grand  old  stairway  that 


runs  with  i t to  the  tojp  of  the  frfruoc^  thh  t m&. 
wealth  of  knowledge  anil  e^perieoeie  has 
florae  mote  for  it  thae  riehaH  of  a more  |mv 
sale  kisvi.  tbcmgli  theiv  has  been  no  stint  of 
the  latter.  Ons  thing  in  the  hall  struck  me 
a*  especially  ingenious,  and  at  Um  siUne 


ing-jfo*>T&  ooflfew  which 

no  doubt  will  4&y  fee  tinted  * at  pres- 
ent it  hm&m I#  noai  mouldings?  which  above 
the  fety-wjudaw  gather  Mil  a ftmwnbpjc- 
turt\  by  Delti^ivds,  bKnd  iii  the  ceil- 

ing. It  fe  l^ntifu^  imt  x eoaid  not  Jbajp 
Raffling  .that  some  pfiiut ing  by  another 

artist  might  trail  fc*  eahstHut^d,  and  the 
Delacroix  placed  uon  the  line*”  There  is 
suspended  » very  rich  central  candelabrum 
of  y^^^gl&odija 

are  &tibg  with  cigar-tinted  ; t h <»•;*••• 

iiied  jimtr-4*  *4fir  «|>ot6,  benea-  ' 

of  iieh-bltwr  i«  $fecloaed  for  i%?  rt'jj&ibl&i  a 
yard  fedvmof  tbj&  wall  and  the  fe%ht  TV*- 

Hiun  carpet. 

lUttH  the  houses  which  d<yv 

unttol  in  Louden  great  nee  Vii-ipfe  of 
Tbctilfts  which  m»  fluiitpaferfl  tid  fWs  oh#*uu 
of  artiste  arc  the  aid  u\ 

queatlr  fcavn  been  noarty  up,  . A ■ 

uiugfe  opt  Dutch  file,  nm-de 

hardly  eo$£  more  than  a si >\  d j / <U 
eag*tf  putch^rs  at  sipmmd,  Ifci*  a mngiv 
lar  fact  tbafcx^  imitate 

Persian  and  jjgypttau  but  have  still 
■to.  send  itl  Botiaud  to  get  any  thing  resem- 
bling the  bid  £t\\ fcchy  an d even  thenv  they 
can  vhUim  hut  aw  approach  to  the  rich  col- 
oring and  ^tiArtw  designs  of  old  times.  Mf  v 
8to\}^ni»on  obtained  a largo  sumd>er  ofttieise 
old  tilea,  wMeh  when  put  together  formed 
larger  pfetoitt*  £ but  several  of  them  wfciiV 


worn  on  the  hihhrst?  He  had  jpgs  made 
tfirnh,  at  uuy  rate*  completed  the  pieuvr^, 
and  though  the  new  ones  were  carefully 
made,  they  way  ^ easily  picked  mit  from 
the  efjL  Th*m  life  pi  citato  ha  ve  hemi. 
pinned  % Air.  Stevenson  cm  the  side  04*  a 
- fejula  from  the  street 
;i  5^?  . . : Ut  h is  beautiful  resi- 

dence in  Bgyswater.  Inside  oF  this  hofi*^ 
there  aro  taany  beautiful  thiogSy  but  it  is 
chfefty fe  tl  **  admirable  rnan- 
0i'>  lii^.^d-flpor  and  that 
^-r-  ? '»?Eitiuiiip.n;  to  both— 
w hfeji act*  with  tiles, 
efeeUy  which  are  built 

iinui  /I i> ':i-  ;<<  '•*•  i f i i ,•  j . hi  the  children^ 
<r.ebmd*W4on  tJarf^  i#-  a>  » r fuuucy -piece  'cdy~ 
M>f\  with  Vfifi f^il  Uty*-  lepresenfing  most 
iprrj joti  f :dl  the  tfWtefc  Bcems?  in  the 

Bibfe,  r\-hiiih  vm^d  1m*  a ..source-  of  cuillesK 
ai5iUf*v.mvui  to  itfe  liltiii  nueei  The  fmefit. 
ih^tjrUh  ffe  tlf^  1 have  «ean  in  l»»m- 

<{;  n v:«.*  ;•  ' ■ Morrw  .atid  IJo.; 

who^e  pictui^S)  )^»w*;vcrt  are  open  ^ heon- 
fiAit  .tiiai-otio.disUkea  to  hoc  them  oniament'- 
log  drerphuv^.  NoVeribeif^  the  grata -add 
i te  o^ogainidttai  aiie  of 

iserious  importance  in  every  roorjiy  uud  ts 
vviitk  thinngh  the  nst fthlisbmcnt  <if  Messrs 
Boyfl,  in  Oxionl  BtreetT  will  show  that  the 
u n juihing  «3nginne^sJ,  have  nut  beco  iKjJiirid- 
hiUid  in  presiding  stoves,  tile^  and  grates 
that  iu&y  lie  adapted  to  any  variety  of  dec- 
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um  unsuiited  fbr-.tJw  putpoftea  of  a refitted 
decoration  of  almost  any  that  being 

an  baiitatiau  of  w|oare  trenj^-wcrk;  with  & 
bird  fitting  in  q&cb  that,  l hixvb 

only  once  seen  m\  tl^  walla  ttf  a 
(which,  I cjuaipiHrtetl,  hnvM  been  hrigv 
tially  intended  lor  'a  tinriery ; ih  ©to 
i am  not  prepared  ti> ' shy;,  that . if  might  'ml; 
havn  appeared  in  place),  where  it  was  not 
pleasing,  and  it.  ha#  appealed  iu  my  eye  ftir- 
oloua  in  sitting  uoniiysu  N«c  do  I altogether 
like  their  lemon-yen ws,  which  are  so  well 
placed  in  corridors,  to  find  their  way  (o«  they 
sometimes  do)  into  thru  wing-rooms,.  ub  thar 
color,  however  adapted  for  daylight,  suffers 
}>U>ftchmg  by  candle  or  gas  light*  But  gen- 
crafty  their  waft  - paper*  nrs*  of  Wautiihl 
grnya— pe«vrl>  dago,  «r.  cyan 
while  full  «f  repose  irsid  dignity  by  dny\  light: 
ftp  weil  under  axty  artificial  Jigti  t . This  tmu 
ihl&o  does  the  finest  wall  mooMurg?*  iu  reliei* 
that  i have  met  with,  A remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  may  lie  hnind  in  tbb  Grill 
Room  at  the ‘Bmitfi  Kensington  Museum,  to- 
wluefo  ndereped  Ibis  already ' *beott 
And  a AiwaeWhat  similar  moulding  is  still 
more  zi&'Ctivviy  used  m the  ilrawing-roQm 
of  the  Eon.  Mr.  Howard,  rn  his  honse  at  PaK 
Gar*Xobs— a willow  pattern*  with  bods, 
oh  a *et3ftitiHK<dor<Hl  h^kgmvnd,  Which  rises 
to  a .de^ji  £rier.e  of  ^teou.  In  t wo  rooms  of 
the  satufc  mansion  the  light  pomegranate 
paper,  with,  shut  ami  tfptsu  dowers,  is  ta*ed 
with  good  ofljpefc.  In  the  diuiu g-roora  the 
general  to  is  &i«fc  pjukv  and  Gas  is  also 


oration.  Those  gentlemen  tell  me  that  they 
are  continually  cm  the  watch  to  get  hold  of 
old  grates,  fenders,  line -dogs,  and  so  forth, 
that  were  made  a hundred  years  ago,  on  ae- 
cenrat.  of  the  great  dem and  for  them,  and 
that  they  reproduce  th^em*  continually ; nor- 
erthelesH  they  belie  ve  that  they  t an  produce 
a prettier  grata  now  than  could  have  been 
made  in  the  last  century.  The  engraving 
on  page  4&  represen t&  & grate  found  in  an 
English  mansion  »hout  one  hundred  years 
Tbe  one  page  43  represents  a grate 


ago,  Fh#  one  vh  page  43  represents  a grate 
recently  m#4c  tor  Baton  Jiothacbild.  The. 
ou©'  *m  a grate  and  fire- 

place designed  And  ttnuUi  by  Messrs.  Boyd, 
which  appears  to  me  one  ©f  the  -most  Itcau- 
itfui  I have  yet  seen. 

In  the  houses  thus  far  dwribed  1 have 
mentioned  several  which  bard  decern- 
ted  m whole  or  in  part  by  Morris  and 

€iv<y  hut.  have  reserved  until  new  a special 
treatment  of  their  style,  Their  ilecoratidnhx 
apart  from  their  mideniahk  beauty,  fieri  w 
myurtamw  from  the  fact  that  they  i«u>  he 
adapted  Ui  the  requirements  of  petwx^  With 
moderat:©  incomes,  or  to  the  neeite  of  those 
"Who  are  prepared  xo  pay  large  ^vnuH.  the 
\trtn  m \|iw5Stiop— ras  befits  a company  w&me 
bend  is  one  of  the  most  gyae** ful  of  living 
jvoets — >i&s  mastered  the  WiVAifewortliian 
secret  of 

'♦  the  tsje  marie  iiiiiet  by  the  power 
Of  bHTinvuy.” 

Clf  the  many  diJft'erei>t  papers  w itli  wliicb 
they  hang  rooms,  only  one  has  appeared  to 
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pleasing.  In  the  nursery  there  is  an  exceed-  conservatory.  The  curtains  of  the  bay-win- 
ingly  beautiful  paper  of  wild  daisies  on  a dow  in  the  spring  season  are  of  Oriental 
mottled  ground.  Mr.  Howard  is  not  only  an  cream-colored  linen,  with  flowers  embroid- 
mrtist  himself,  but  a collector  of  pictures  and  ered  in  outline  (light  gold),  and  at  wide  in- 
other  objects  of  art.  His  walls  have  in  a tervals,  upon  them.  The  paper  in  the  large 
great  measure  been  decorated  with  the  idea  dining-room  is  the  small  floral  square  (sage- 
of  adapting  them  to  the  purpose  of  display-  gray)  pattern  of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Co., 
ing  to  the  best  advantage  the  quaint  old  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  red  carpet, 
cabinets  which  he  possesses,  and  the  many  the  pictures,  and  the  green-golden  lustres 
fine  pictures  of  pre  - Raphaelist  art  which  of  the  velvet  curtains.  Mr.  E.  Danrenther, 
adorn  his  walls.  On  one  of  the  landings  of  in  whose  brilliant  successes  as  interpreter  of 
the  stairway  there  is  a fine  organ,  on  which  the  " Music  of  the  Future”  America  as  well  as 
Mr.  Burn  Jones  has  painted  a charming  pic-  Germany  has  reason  for  pride,  has  his  pret- 
ture  of  St.  Cecilia  playing  on  her  keys.  This  ty  residence  in  Orme  Square  decorated  main- 
picture  sheds  light  and  beauty  around,  and  ly  with  the  gray  Morris  patterns ; and  the 
shows  how  much  may  be  done  in  a house  by  pleasifig  effect  in  this  as  in* many  other  ex- 
having such  objects  brought  into  the  gener-  amples  convinces  me  that  it  is  safer  for 
al  system  of  ornamentation  adopted  in  the  those  who  are^ot  themselves  pictorial  art- 
house.  It  is  hardly  enough  to  bring  into  ists,  and  able  to  give  all  the  original  touch- 
the  house  furniture  of  a color  which  is  es  which  are  demanded  by  the  bolder  de- 
vaguely  harmonious  with  the  wall  - paper ; signs  and  brighter  colors  of  certain  patterns 
by  a little  decoration  even  the  piano,  the  made  by  the  same  firm,  to  adhere  to  those 
cabinet,  the  book-case,  may  be  made  to  re-  quiet  ones  which  have  gained  such  wide 
peat  the  theme  to  which  the  walls  have  risen,  and  deserved  favor.  As  for  stained  glass 
Although  the  hangings  of  Morris  and  Co.  and  tiles,  certainly  no  firm  in  England  may 
do  not  imply  a lavish,  but  only  a liberal,  ex-  be  more  safely  trusted, 
penditure,  they  do  not  readily  adapt  them-  Borne  remarkably  beautiful  effects  have 
selves  to  a commonplace  house  inhabited  by  been  secured  in  the  villa  residence  of  Mr. 
commonplace  people.  There  must  be  thou-  Edward  Sterling,  son  of  the  poet  John  Ster- 
sands  of  these  square-block  houses  with  ling,  himself  an  artist,  who  has  used  his 
square  boxes  for  rooms  which  would  only  own  excellent  taste  as  well  as  the  papers  of 
be  shamed  by  the  individualities  of  their  Morris  and  Co.  in  adorning  his  house  at  Ken- 
work.  The  majority  of  houses  attain  the  sington.  An  especially  fine  appearance  has 
final  cause  of  their  existence  when  the  been  given  to  a high  wall  which  stretches 
placard  inscribed  “ To  Let”  may  be  taken  through  two  stories  beside  the  stairway  by 
down  from  their  windows.  No  doubt  the  changing  the  style  and  color  of  the  paper 
decorative  artist  might  do  a great  deal  to-  midway,  and  thus  breaking  the  monotony, 
ward  breathing  a soul  even  into  such  a The  hangings  of  the  lower  hall  are  dark, 
house  if  it  were  inhabited  by  a family  will-  and  the  light  shed  down  from  the  higher 
ing  to  pay  the  prioe.  But  there  are  houses  wall  is  thus  heightened.  In  this,  as  in  the 
built  with  other  objects  than  “ to  let,”  built  majority  of  beautiful  houses,  the  first  effect 
by  or  for  persons  of  taste  and  culture,  and  mt  the  entrance  is  that  of  shade.  The  vis- 
to  such  the  decorations  of  Messrs.  Morris  itor  who  has  come  from  the  blaze  of  day- 
and  Co.  come  as  a natural  drapery.  Mr.  light  is  at  once  invited  to  a kindly  seclu- 
Ionides,  who  has  just  entered  a new  house  sion.  Beyond  the  vestibule  the  light  is 
in  Holland  Park  Villas,  has  shown,  by  adopt-  reached  again,  but  now  blended  with  tints 
ing  in  it  decorations  similar  to  those  of  the  and  forms  of  artistic  beauty.  He  is  no  lon- 
smaller  house  he  has  left,  that,  after  many  ger  in  the  hands  of  brute  Nature,  but  is  be- 
years,  the  hangings  of  Morris  and  Co.  still  ing  ministered  to  by  humane  thought  and 
appear  to  him  the  most  beautiful ; and  it  is  feeling,  and  gently  won  intAthat  mood 
Significant  ot  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  car-  “In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
ried  out  his  own  feeling  in  both  cases  that  Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
he  has  steadily  refused  to  let  the  house  his  18  lightened.” 

family  had  outgrown  to  all  applicants  who  That  mood,  my  reader  will  easily  under- 
proposed  to  pull  down  its  papers  and  dados,  stand,  can  not  be  secured  by  the  papers  of 
Mid  convert  the  house  into  the  normal  com-  Morris  and  Co. ; but  where  a true  artist  is 
monplace  suit  of  interiors.  He  prefers  to  re-  able  to  find  such  artistic  materials  as  theirs 
tain  for  the  present,  at  a loss,  that  which  he  to  work  with,  he  is  able,  as  in  the  case  of 
and  his  artistic  friends  built  up  with  so  much  Mr.  Sterling,  to  weave  them  on  the  warp  of 
pains,  rather  than  have  it  pass  into  inappre-  his  own  mind  and  sentiment  into  a home 
ciative  hands.  In  the  new  residence  of  Mr.  which  shall  not  foil  to  distribute  its  refin- 
Ionides  he  has  found  a beautiful  hanging  for  ing  and  happy  influences  to  all  who  enter 
his  drawing-room  i n a Morris  paper  of  willow  or  depart. 

pattern,  with  two  kinds  of  star-shaped  bios-  Perhaps  the  most  complete  rendering  of 
some,  white  and  yellow,  which  harmonizes  the  effects  at  which  William  Morris  and 
well  with  the  outlook  of  the  room  into  a ! Burn  Jones  have  aimed  in  their  efforts  at 
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— - -•  ~*  - - per  with  but  alight 

i frieze  (most  of  the 

rooms  being  com- 
paratively small,  a 
^ deep  frieze  would 

| be  out  of  place).  I 

' con^edS  that  1 have 

*ome  misgivings 
gfegSP*  ..'!  about  this  continu- 

ance  upon  the  ceil- 
uig  of  the  wall  pa- 
per.  It  would  cer- 
tainly answer  very 
pi|!&  f well  in  rooms  that 

were  of  very  high 
pitch,  for  the  heav- 
Iggy  ier  the  color  on  a 

ceiling  the  more  it 
is  depressed  to  the 
sye.  But  here  the 
■-|k  sense  of  comfort 

My:*'..  and  annguoss  se- 

cured  — important 
|pm  ' is  they  are  in  this 

moist,  chili  climate, 
which  often  makes 
one  willing  to  be 
folded  up  in  ft 
warmly  lined  box 
,yr  :v.  —'is  paid  for  by  a 

' . sense  of  coniine- 

ment.  A ceiling 
V ought  not  to  be 

n white  nor  bine, 

which,  not  to  speak 
of  the  quickness 
with  which  they 
become  black  from 
the  chandeliers, 
J.  1TALON.J  convey  the  feeling 

of  exposure  to  the 
open  air,  but  there  should  be  above  one  a 
lighter  tint  and  shade,  lest  the  effect  should 
be  that  of  being  in  a cellar.  The  under- 
ground effect  nowhere  occurs  in  Townsend 
House,  because  therein  true  artists  have 
been  at  work,  but  one  might  not  be  so 
secure  if  the  papering  had  been  left  to  less 
judicious  decorators.  The  corridors  have 
the  creamy  pomegranate  paper,  which  car- 
ries a cool  light  through  them.  A small 
back-room  on  the  first  floor  has  been  Ori- 
entalized into  a charming  place  by  a skillful 
use  of  rugs,  skins,  etc,,  on  the  floor,  and  on 
the  Persian  divans  fixed  against  the  wall, 
which  is  covered  with  a silvery  and  pinkish 
paper.  The  chief  bedroom  in  t he  bouse  pre- 
sents the  novelty  of  walls  entirely  hung  with 
a rich  dark  and  reddish  chintz,  with  wide 
stripes  flowing  from  ceiling  to  floor,  the  ef- 
fect being  a grave  Persian,  The  bed  is  hung 
and  covered  with  the  same  stuff,  and  the 
lower  part  of  each  window  is  made  into  a 
cushioned  seat  of  the  same.  The  ceiling  in 
this  case  is  of  a pearl -white,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  light.  This  room  appeared  to  me, 
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though  at  first  a surprise,  one  that  was  sug- 
gestive of  every  kind  of  warmth  and  com- 
fort; it  was,  indeed,  an  entire  room  made 
into  the  appropriate  environment  of  a bed. 
In  another  bedroom  I observed  how  beauti- 
fully the  light  may  be  regulated  by  the  use 
of  double  curtains,  one  of  dark  green  when 
darkness  is  desired,  the  other  of  a fine  tra- 
cing cloth,  which  is  more  snowy  than  the 
glass  of  an  astral  lamp,  while  it  similarly 
softens  and  diffuses  light. 

Mr.  L.  Alma  Tadema,  a fine  bust  of  whom 
by  J.  Dalon  appears  in  the  Royal  Academy 
this  year,  has  contributed  as  his  picture  of 
the  season  an  admirable  representation  of  his 
own  studio  with  a number  of  his  friends 
looking  upon  a work  on  his  easel,  the  back 
of  which  is  turned  to  the  spectator.  But  one 
can  readily  imagine  those  friends  of  his  di- 
viding their  attention  between  the  picture 
and  the  rich  ornamentation  of  the  room 
they  are  in.  An  artist’s  studio  is  apt  to  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  as  much  a picture  as  any 
work  of  art  born  in  it,  but  it  hardly  comes 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  describe 
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rooms  that  are  expressions  of  individual  gen- 
ius and  purpose ; yet  in  every  house  where 
cultivated  persons  are  found,  individual  aims 
are  found  also,  and  there  will  be  the  effort 
to  give  to  each  of  these  its  fit  environment. 

The  first  point  to  be  secured  in  the  study,  or 
studio,  or  workshop,  is  that  every  thing  in 
it  shall  be  related  to  the  work  which  is  its 
end  and  raison  (Fetre.  When  Carlyle  was 
engaged  in  writing  his  Life  of  Frederick  he 
had  prepared  a special  study  apart  from  his 
library,  whose  walls  were  covered  with  books 
and  pictures  of  which  each  one,  without  ex- 
ception, was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  man  of  whom  he  was  writing.  They 
who  are  not,  even  for  a time,  specialists 
may  nevertheless  follow  his  example  so  far 
as  to  take  care  not  to  surround  themselves 
with  distracting  objects.  That  which  is 
beautiful  in  a studio  may  be  ugly  in  a study. 

The  studio  of  Alma  Tadema  sympathizes  in 
its  minutest  object  with  the  artist,  who  is  so 
much  at  home  in  all  the  ages  of  art.  Touch- 
es of  Egypt,  of  Pompeii,  of  Greece,  of  Rome, 
blend  in  the  decorations  of  his  studio,  as 
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their  influences  are  felt  in  his  powerful 
works.  And,  indeed,  throughout  Townsend 
House  there  is  a beauty  derived  from  the 
fact  that  every  ornament  is  subordinate  to 
the  purpose  of  the  room  which  contains  it. 
The  dining-room,  for  instance,  opens  into  a 
beautiful  garden ; it  is  therefore  not  simply 
an  eating-room,  but  must  in  some  weathers 
do  duty  as  the  salon  for  a garden  party.  The 
rich  dado  of  matting  is  especially  well 
placed  in  such  a room  as  this,  which  is  large 
and  luminous.  It  is  capped  by  a chair 
board,  which  is  ingeniously  adorned  with 
cockle-shells,  and  still  more  at  one  point 
with  the  first  name  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house  painted  in  antique  golden  letters. 
Above  this  there  is  a cream-colored  paper  of 
squares,  with  roses  and  birds,  a hanging 
which  I have ‘already  spoken  of  as  unpleas- 
ant in  bedrooms  or  sitting-rooms;  but  in 
this  large  dining-room,  which  opens  into  a 
garden,  the  effect  of  it  is  remarkably  fine. 
The  cornice  is  Easter -eggs  (variously  and 
carefully  colored)  beneath  a higher  member 
of  grape  and  leaf,  also  colored.  The  whole 
of  one  end  of  this  room  is  covered  by  a 
rich  drapery  of  fine  Indian  dyes,  elegantly 
striped.  * The  servants’  entrance  is  behind  a 
large  screen  of  gold  leather. 

Throughout  this  beautiful  house  there  are 
little  arrangements  for  convenience,  always 
attended  by  beauty,  which  are  altogether 
indescribable  — a head  or  a sprig  of  ivy 
painted  in  some  panel,  or  a little  gauze  cur- 
tain draping  a casual  opening.  But  I must 
particularly  note  in  the  drawing-room  a 
beautiful  capping  to  the  dado.  It  is  a white 
moulding  of  the  Elgin  marble  reliefs,  and 
most  beautifully  fringes  the  dark -figured 
stuff  of  the  dado.  I have  already  described 
the  fine  drapery  of  this  room.  I need  only 
now  say  that  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  has  design- 
ed some  candelabra  which  appear  to  me 
most  beautiful.  The  reader  will,  I fear,  be 
butdittle  able  to  obtain  from  one  of  the 
drawings  an  idea  of  the  rich  minglings  of 
the  bronze  with  the  rose  porcelain  egg- 
shaped  centre-piece,  and  the  figures  painted 
upon  it.  Both  of  the  candelabra  which  I 
have  selected  as  specimens  are  for  rose-col- 
ored candles.  In  the  houses  of  many  artists 
ancient  oratory  (suspended)  candelabra  are 
used  for  the  centres  of  rooms,  and  also  brass 
repouss6  sconces  bracketed  with  beveled 
mirrors.  The  English  upper  classes  have 
never  been  reconciled  to  the  use  of  gasaliers 
in  their  drawing-rooms,  and  the  artists  have 
pretty  generally  opposed  the  use  of  gas, 
which  is  believed  to  be  damaging  to  oil-pic- 
tures. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  most  in- 
teresting examples  of  decorative  art  with 
which  I am  acquainted  in  England,  I add, 
in  preference  to  any  general  observations 
of  my  own,  a few  extracts  from  very  high 
authorities,  affirming  principles  whose  truth 


• 

seems  to  me  to  be  illustrated  by  every  exte- 
rior and  interior  to  which  I have  referred. 
The  first  of  these  quotations  is  the  placard- 
ed principles  of  decorative  art  hung  up  in 
the  school  at  South  Kensington : 

L 

1.  The  decorative  arts  arise  from,  and  should  prop- 
erly be  attendant  upon,  architecture.  2.  Architecture 
should  be  the  material  expression  of  the  wants,  the 
faculties,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which  it  is 
created.  3.  Style  in  architecture  is  the  peculiar  form 
that  expression  takes  under  the  influence  of  climate 
and  the  materials  at  command. 

IL 

Metal-Works,  Pottot,  axo  Plastic  Forms  omt- 
erallt.— L The  form  should  be  most  carefully  adapt- 
ed to  use,  being  studied  for  elegance  and  beauty  of 
line  as  well  as  for  capacity,  strength,  mobility,  etc. 
2.  In  ornamenting  the  construction  care  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  general  form,  and  to  keep  the 
decoration  subservient  to  it  by  the  low  relief  or  others 
wise ; the  ornament  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  en- 
hance by  its  lines  the  symmetry  of  the  original  form, 
and  assist  its  constructive  strength.  3.  If  arabesques 
or  figures  in  the  round  are  used,  they  should  arise  out 
of  the  ornamental  and  constructive  forms,  and  not  be 
merely  applied.  4.  All  projecting  parts  should  have 
careful  consideration  to  render  them  as  little  liable  to 
injury  as  is  consistent  with  their  purpose,  ft.  It  must 
ever  be  remembered  that  repose  is  required  to  give 
value  to  ornament,  which  in  itself  is  secondary  and 
not  principal. 

in. 

Carpets.— 1.  The  surface  of  a carpet,  serving  as  a 
ground  to  support  all  objects,  should  be  quiet  and 
negative,  without  strong  contrast  of  either  forms  or 
colors.  2.  The  leading  forms  should  be  so  disposed  as 
to  distribute  the  pattern  over  the  whole  floor,  not  pro- 
nounced either  in  the  direction  of  breadth  or  length, 
all  14  up  and  down”  treatments  being  erroneous.  8. 
The  decorative  forms  should  be  flat,  without  shadow 
or  relief,  whether  derived  from  ornament  or  direct 
from  flowers  or  foliage.  4.  In  color  the  general  ground 
should  be  negative,  low  in  tone,  and  inclining  to  the 
tertiary  hues,  the  leading  forms  of  the  pattern  being 
expressed  by  the  darker  secondaries  ; and  the  primary 
colors,  or  white,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  only  in  small 
quantity,  to  enhance  the  tertiary  hues  and  to  express 
the  geometrical  basis  that  rules  the  distribution  of  the 
forms. 

I IV. 

P*nmd>  Oanirr  Fabstob,  Muslim,  C/Aiiooss, 
rro.— 1.  The  ornament  should  be  flat,  without  shadow 
and  relief.  %.  If  flowers,  foliage,  or  other  natural  ob- 
jects are  the  tnoftre,  they  should  not  be  direct  imita- 
tions of  nature,  but  conventionalized  in  obedience  to 
the  above  rule.  3.  The  ornament  should  cover  the 
surface  either  by  a diaper  based  on  some  regular  geo- 
metrical figure,  or  growing  out  of  itself  by  graceful 
flowing  curves ; any  arrangement  that  carries  lines  of 
pronounces  figures  in  the  direction  of  breadth  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  folding  of  the 
stuff  should  be  carefully  studied.  4.  The  size  of  the 
pattern  should  be  regulated  by  the  material  for  which 
it  is  intended : small  for  close,  thick  fabrics,  such  as 
ginghams,  etc. ; larger  for  fabrics  of  more  open  tex- 
tures, such  as  muslins,  bareges,  etc. ; largely  covering 
the  ground  on  delaines,  and  more  dispersed  on  cotton 
linens. 

In  all  the  beautiful  effect®  which  I have 
observed,  the  ornamentation  has  been  in 
more  or  less  accordance  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  these  roles,  namely,  the 
subordination  of  decoration  to  use.  Many 
persons  of  taste  and  culture  have  had  to 
wage  a sometimes  unequal  conflict  with 
architecture  whose  object  was  a low  one — 
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SBKAMA  W ILL  WAIT  Afi  THOU  HART  BAXD I THE  BON  OtT  TUB  FAI.K-FAOK  CAW  WOT  LIE. 


The  <mn  shines  out  on  the  mountain  crest ; 

Fur  down  the  valley  the  shallows  fall ; 

All  crimson  and  gold  is  the  glowing  west; 

And  wheeling  and  soaring  the  eagles  call. 
The  good  ship  rides  with  a tilling  sail; 

The  sailors  are  calling,  “Away!  away! 

We  must  stem  the  tide  ore  the  north  wind  fail 
The  night  and  the  breeze  brook  no  delay” 


The  young  mate  lingers  upon  the  strand 
Near  a dusky  maiden  with  Hushing  cheek; 

In  his  broad  brown  palm  he  holds  her  hand. 
And  eager  and  low  are  the  words  they  speak 
“Weep  not,  Nckama ; I shall  return; 

Wait  for  me  here  on  the  mountain-side; 
Wheu  the  woods  in  their  autumn  glory  burn, 

I shall  come  agaiu  to  claim  my  bride,” 

Slowly  the  Indian  lifts  her  head; 

Dry  is  her  cheek  aud  clear  her  eye. 

“ Nekauia  will  wait  as  thou  hast  said: 

The  son  of  the  pale- face  can  not  lie. 
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Seeking  thy  sails  on  the  stream  below, 

Under  the  shade  of  the  tall  pine-tree, 

When  the  beeches  are  gold  and  the  sumachs  glow, 
From  the  mountain-top  I shall  watch  for  thee.” 

The  sailors  are  calling;  the  broad  sails  flap; 

From  his  neck  Dirck  loosens  his  great  gold  chain, 
Flings  the  gleaming  links  in  Nekama’s  lap, 

Then  springs  to  the  shallop’s  stem  again. 

The  stout  ash  bends  to  the  rowers’  will 
Till  the  small  boat  reaches  the  vessel’s  side, 

When  he  turns  to  Nekama,  waiting  still, 

Sad,  but  calm  in  her  savage  pride. 

Sails  the  ship  under  high  Cro’  Nest, 

Wearing  and  tacking  in  Martyrs’  Reach, 

While  Dirck  looks  back  with  a man’s  unrest, 

And  Nekama  lingers  upon  the  beach. 

Fade  the  sails  to  a vague  white  speck ; 

Loom  the  mountains  hazy  and  tall; 

Dirck  watches  still  from  the  vessel’s  deck, 

And  the  girl  moves  not,  though  the  night-dews  fall. 

A year  has  passed,  and  upon  the  hills 
Scarlet  and  russet  have  faded  to  brown; 

No  sound  is  heard  but  the  flowing  rills ; 

The  summer’s  voices  are  hushed  and  gone. 

A late  sad  crow  on  a bare  beech  top 
Caws  and  swings  in  an  autumn  wind; 

The  dead  leaves  fall,  and  the  acorn’s  drop 
Breaks  the  stillness  and  scares  the  hind. 


Wrapped  in  her  blanket  Nekama  stands, 

Scans  the  horizon  with  eager  eye. 

Late  he  lingers.  She  clasps  her  hands, 

And  a sadness  dims  her  wide  dark  eye. 

Is  it  a mist  o’er  the  distant  shore! 

Look  how  the  maiden’s  dusky  face 
Glows  and  brightens!  A moment  more, 

And  the  white  speck  changes,  and  grows  apace. 


“He  comes!  he  comes!”  From  the  wigwams  near 
Gather  the  braves  and  squaws  again; 

The  men  are  decked  with  arrow  and  spear, 

And  the  women  of  wampum  and  feathers  vain. 
Flecked  is  the  river  with  light  canoes, 

Laden  with  gifts  for  the  welcome  guest; 

The  spoils  of  the  chase  let  him  freely  choose ; 
Close  to  the  ship  are  the  frail  barks  pressed. 

Brown  and  still  as  a bronze  relief, 

Shyly  Nekama  keeps  her  place 
Behind  her  father,  the  Mohawk  chief, 

Who,  plumed  and  tall,  with  a painted  face, 
Grasping  a spear  in  his  nervous  hand, 

Looking  in  vain  one  face  to  see, 

Turns  and  utters  his  proud  demand: 

“Dirck  Brandsen  comes  not:  where  lingers  he?” 


“ Dirck  stays  in  Holland,”  the  sailors  say ; 

“He  has  wedded  a dame  of  wealth  and  state; 
He  sails  no  more  for  many  a day — 

God  send  us  all  like  happy  fate!” 

Dark  grows  the  brow  of  the  angered  sire: 

Can  the  white  man  lie  like  a Huron  knave? 
The  eyes  of  the  maiden  burn  like  fire, 

But  her  mien  is  steady,  her  words  are  brave. 
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From  her  bosom  she  drags  the  great  gold  chain 
Dashed  at  the  captain’s  feet  it  lies: 

“Take  back  to  the  traitor  bis  gift  again; 

Nekanm  has  learned  how  a pale-face  lies  !M 
Proudly  «he  steps  to  her  light  eanuo; 

Bends  her  paddle  at  every  stroke; 

Tire  graceful  bark  o’er  the  waters  (lew, 

Nor  wist  they  a woman’s  heart  had  broke. 


Up  the  mountain  Nekama  hies; 

Stands  in  the  pine-tree’s  shade  again ; 

Scans  the  seem?  with  her  wide  wild  eyes; 

Moans  like  a creature  in  mortal  pain. 

The  dark  clouds  crowd  round  the  mountain  peak 
Caws  the  crow  on  the  bough  oYrhead ; 

The  great  limbs  bend,  and  the  branches  creak — 

He  is  false.!’’  she  said. 


“Ah,  why  do  I live ? 

A shriek  is  heard  through  the  gathering  storm 
A rushing  figure  darkens  the  air ; 

Out  from  the  did'  springs  a slender  form, 

And  the  maiden- a grief  lies  buried  there. 
Towers  the  gray  crag  grim  and  high; 

Drips  the  blood  from  its  rugged  side; 

Loud  and  shrill  is  the  eagle’s  call 
O’er  the  muttering  wash  of  the  angry  thiol 
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But  Storm  King  nods  to  old  Cro’  Neat, 

Where  the  pine-trees  wave  and  the  hoarse  crows  call, 
Though  the  Mohawk  sleeps  ’neath  that  rocky  crest, 
While  the  leaves  on  his  ruined  castles  fall. 

To-day  on  the  Hudson  sailing  by, 

Under  the  shadow  of  Breakneck  Hill, 

We  tell  the  legend,  and  heave  a sigh, 

Where  Nekama’s  memory  lingers  still. 


RAPE  OF  THE  GAMP. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SPARRING. 

THE  eventful  Tuesday  evening  having 
arrived,  and  dinner  discussed  by  the  se- 
lect fourteen,  the  company  now  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room  was  the  elite  of  Pedling- 
ton,  as  Frank  had  predicted  in  his  note  of 
invitation  to  Mr.  Lane.  Among  the  gentle- 
men were  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  a very  tall, 
portentous  man,  who  seemed  to  carry  his  fig- 
urative skeleton  about  with  him  in  the  same 
suit  of  clothes  with  his  gaunt  person,  instead 
of  leaving  it  in  the  traditional  closet  at  home. 
Colloquially,  this  gentleman  was  spoken  of 
in  genteel  society  as  “The  Peace,”  but  the 
unvarying  perturbation  of  his  aspect  had 
induced  the  wags  of  Pedlington  to  call  him 
“ Peace  where  there  is  no  peace.”  Indeed, 
our  elegant  acquaintance,  Frank  Browne, 
was  accused  of  having  invented  this  sarcasm, 
in  his  wrath  at  the  best  appointment  in  the 
county  having  gone  to  the  Dela vines  instead 
of  coming  into  his  own  firm.  This  angular 
and  unattractive  gentleman,  besides  being 
comfortably  padded  with  five  daughters,  all 
more  or  less  attractive,  was  admirably  set 
off  this  evening  in  contrast  with  Captain 
Fuller,  a knight  of  Balaklava,  and  a person 
of  genial,  inexhaustible  simplicity.  The  cler- 
ical profession  was  in  force,  being  represent- 
ed by  Mr.  Ormsby,  an  honorary  cauon,  and 
a Churchman  of  the  old  school ; the  Rev. 
Cyprian  Key,  the  new  rector  of  the  mother 
parish,  who  belonged  to  the  advanced  school 
of  Catholic  Anglicans ; and  a curate  of  Evan- 
gelical views,  attached  to  the  “dry-dock” 
church,  in  which  Mr.  Browne  performed  his 
exemplary  devotions.  A potentate  darkly 
connected  with  a great  brewing  firm,  but 
splendidly  enriched  by  the  said  connection, 
also  exhibited  his  proportions  on  Mrs. 
Browne’s  carpet.  A physician  in  practice, 
a barrister  out  of  practice,  a political  refu- 
gee, and  onr  young  friend  Martin  of  Plum- 
stead  Mauor  completed  the  list  of  male 
guests.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  hs^.  wives 
and  daughters,  some  the  former  only,  one  the 
latter  only,  others  neither. 

Mrs.  Browne’s  parties,  though  unassum- 
ing, were  always  more  or  less  successful, 
partly  owing  to  some  abstruse  skill  of  hers 
in  sorting  her  guests,  partly  to  her  own  in- 
herent qualities  as  a hostess.  Wherever  this 


good  lady  went,  envy  and  malice  slunk  away, 
and  charity  broke  like  a sunbeam  on  the 
heart.  Not  that  she  was  enabled  by  her 
presenoe  in  one  spot  to  exorcise  those  de- 
mons and  shed  that  radiance  throughout  the 
room;  but  that  by  circulating  among  the 
company  the  enemy  had  to  keep  up  a run- 
ning fight,  and  do  mischief  only  with  his 
stern-chasers. 

The  party  bad  fallen  easily  into  groups. 
Three  intellectual  daughters  of  “ The  Peace” 
engaged  the  two  younger  divines  and  the 
ex-barrister.  A fourth  occupied  the  brewer, 
or  rather  the  gentleman  obscurely  connect- 
ed with  malt,  who  was  evidently  plotting 
an  escape,  and  directing  piteous  glances  to- 
ward Nelly,  who  sat  in  a corner  studiously 
contemplating  the  carpet.  Frank  flirted  ele- 
gantly with  the  canon’s  musical  daughter, 
a pale  little  woman  with  light  hair  and  a 
white  camellia  nestling  in  it.  Young  Mar- 
tin of  Plnmstead  Mauor  was  being  talked 
to  by  his  host,  an  honor  seldom  accorded  to 
young  or  old,  and  in  this  instance  feebly  ap- 
preciated ; for  Martin  fidgeted  from  foot  to 
foot,  eying  Janet  askance  as  she  sat  on  the 
sofa  with  Mrs.  Ormsby.  In  front  of  these 
ladies  stood  Captain  Fuller,  talking  very  loud 
iu  his  artless  way,  enjoying  Martiu’s  predic- 
ament, thinking  he  had  got  the  course  clear 
of  that  inevitable  “ Mr.  Lane”  for  once,  and 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportuni- 
ty. The  refugee,  a small , sallow,  dapper  per- 
sonage, with  a disproportionately  large  and 
purple  mustache,  was  conversing  fluently  in 
French  with  Miss  Lyte,  a charming  elderly 
lady,  with  much  vivacity  of  countenance, 
and  beautiful  hands  folded  in  her  lap. 

In  the  mean  time  Albert,  bald,  bland, 
“white-breasted,  like  the  pard,”  but  with- 
out the  ferocity  of  that  feline  performer,  hov- 
ered about  serenely,  dropping  a facetious 
pleasantry  here,  a neatly  turned  compliment 
there. 

“ You’re  as  full  of  little  civilities  as  a sau- 
sage is  of  meat,”  said  Frank,  sneering  at 
him  when  they  chanced  to  encounter.  “ A 
pity  no  one  seems  to  appreciates  you.” 

“Ah,  well,”  sighed  Albert,  with  comic  res- 
ignation— “ well,  virtue  is  its  own  reward.” 

“ Virtue,  and  two  hundred  a year  for  do- 
ing nothing,” retorted  Frank,  with  acrimony. 

“ Excuse  me,  Frank,”  pleaded  the  gentle 
Albert  — “a  hundred  only  while  enjoying 
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the  amenities  of  home.”  And  so  speaking, 
without  a touch  of  perceptible  irony  in  voice 
or  manner,  he  turned  away  from  his  unfra- 
temal  relative,  and  nursed  his  own  increas- 
ing uneasiness.  For  Albert’s  misgivings  had 
lately  settled  into  a conviction  that  Janet 
cared  rather  too  much  for  Mr.  Lane.  “ Too 
much,  if  as  yet  only  a little,”  he  murmured 
to  himself ; “ for  when  Janet  begins  she  will 
go  on,  for  good  or  evil.  No  power  in  heav- 
en or  earth  will  stop  her.  And  who  is  Mr. 
Lane  T” 

A hundred  times  lately,  by  night  and  day, 
Albert  had  pondered  on  this  question.  He 
was  conscious  of,  and  had  at  first  rebuked 
himself  for,  a secret  and  mysterious  antag- 
onism to  the  gentleman  in  question,  whom 
almost  every  other  member  of  his  family 
conspired  to  honor.  His  perception  of  a 
mystery  enshrouding  Mr.  Lane  sprang  out 
of  this  repulsion,  which  lately  had  grown 
upon  Albert  in  despite  of  his  own  will,  and 
now  partook  of  the  nature  of  horror.  He 
had  watched  his  father  and  Frank  keenly,  in 
his  covert  way,  whenever  Mr.  Lane  was  pres- 
ent, or  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  to  see 
whether  any  doubt  or  suspicion  about  him 
haunted  their  minds.  Latterly  he  had  more 
than  once  taken  advantage  of  Janet’s  ab- 
sence from  a room  to  throw  out  a hint  or 
feeler,  but  it  had  met  with  no  response  from 
either  of  these  two  vigilant  and  astute  men. 
Neither  did  Mrs.  Browne  disclose  the  small- 
est uneasiness,  although  she  undoubtedly 
noticed  Janet’s  growing  preference  for  the 
stranger.  Joan  was  willing  enough  now  to 
disparage  Mr.  Lane,  to  characterize  his  opin- 
ions as  heterodox  and  dangerous,  and  him- 
self as  a person  too  reserved  about  his  own 
experiences  and  antecedents  for  her  taste. 
But  Albert  was  not  overwilling  to  accept 
Joan’s  alliance  in  this  quest,  for  she  was 
constantly  subject  to  bitter  innuendoes  on 
the  part  of  Frank,  who  declared  she  had 
practiced  her  mature  arts  of  conquest  on  Mr. 
Lane,  and  had  been  foiled.  Moreover,  there 
was  so  much  generosity  in  Albert’s  nature 
that  he  hesitated  to  take  an  angry  woman 
into  an  offensive  alliance  against  a man  who 
had  done  him  no  wrong,  and  might  prove  to 
be  wholly  undeserving  of  his  suspicions.  It 
was  strange  that  on  this  very  evening,  when 
Albert  thought  that  Mr.  Lane  was  not  to  be 
present,  he  should  have  wished  for  his  pres- 
ence. In  the  first  place,  he  was  possessed 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  witness  the  meet- 
ing between  Miss  Lyte  and  Mr.  Lane ; and 
in  the  second  place,  he  was  apprehensive 
that  no  such  meeting  would  take  place  at 
all,  and  that  Mr.  Lane  would  contrive  to 
avoid  Miss  Lyte  altogether. 

u Whatever  the  man’s  secret  is,”  Albert 
reflected — “ whatever  Lane’s  secret  is,  Dr. 
Phelps  and  Captain  Fuller  are  both  in  it. 
They  know  his  whole  history,  and  are  both 
attached  strongly  to  him.  That  is  the  stran- 


gest part  of  it.  And  certainly  they  were 
both  at  Harrow  with  that  scamp ! Assured- 
ly Phelps  and  he  were  both  friends  and  ri- 
vals in  study.  Nor  does  my  memory  deceive 
me  in  thinking  that  Fuller  and  he  were  ri- 
vals at  foot-ball  or  some  athletic  pastime. 
We  used  to  hear  so  much  about  him  and  his 
affairs  before  the  rupture  with  Captain  Lyte. 
But  our  new  parson,  ,the  Reverend  Cyprian 
Key,  was  at  school  with  all  that  set,  and 
Key  certainly  has  not  recognized  Mr.  Lane. 

I have  observed  him  narrowly,  and  he  is  a 
man  of  transparent  integrity.  He  would 
certainly  cut  that  fellow’s  acquaintance.  I 
heard  him  say  that  he  accounted  a duelist 
a deliberate  murderer ; and  no  man  of  his 
principle  could  possibly  take  up  with  a fel- 
low who  had  violated  the  code  of  hospital- 
ity and  betrayed  an  innocent  girl.  To  Key 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Lane  is  Mr.  Lane.  Oh, 
what  would  I give  to  see  him  encounter 
Miss  Lyte  f She  was  too  fond  of  her  pre- 
cious nephew,  and  too  much  cut  up  at  all 
that  happened,  not  to  recognize  him.  Be- 
sides, she  has  an  eagle  eye.  She  always 
looks  right  into  a person,  and  reads  one’s 
thoughts  and  feelings.  She  knows  as  well 
as  possible  that  I am  uneasy  about  Janet, 
and  that  I am  brooding  now.  I saw  her 
glance  of  inquiry  when  I passed  her.  As  to 
Mr.  Lane,  he  might  even  brave  it  out  to  her 
face.  He  is  so  deep,  so  impenetrable.  I 
would  give  the  world  to  see  him  brought 
face  to  face  with  her.  If  he  were  to  look 
preternaturally  calm  and  grave,  my  suspi- 
cions would  be  confirmed.  And  she  would 
betray  emotion — surprise  first,  then  indig- 
nation. But  would  she  keep  his  secret! 
Can  she  possibly  forgive  him  ! After  all,  we 
have  only  heard  one  side  of  the  story.  We 
may  be  all  wrong.  George  Baily  entertain- 
ed such  a deadly  hatred  of  that  young  man 
that  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  lay  the 
paint  on  thick  and  heavy. 

“ But  in  any  case,”  Albert  continued,  “ it 
is  too  horrible  to  be  true.  I am  getting 
morbid  on  the  subject.  I shudder  to  think 
of  such  a mischance.  It  can  not  be.  Dr. 
Phelps  would  never  have  lent  himself  to 
such  a hideous  plot.” 

Thus  poor  Albert  walked  about  among  his 
mother’s  guests,  seeming  well  at  ease  and 
lazily  contented  with  every  thing,  mental- 
ly racked  with  apprehension,  wringing  his 
hands  and  gnashing  his  teeth  with  anguish. 

At  this  point  in  his  reflections  he  turned 
and  found  Mr.  Lane  standing  at  his  elbow, 
greeting  the  Rev.  Cyprian  Key,  who  appeared 
rejoiced  at  the  encounter.  Albert’s  heart 
sank  within  him.  Captain  Fuller  visibly 
started  and  stared,  first  at  Mr.  Lane,  then  at 
Miss  Lyte.  The  rose  deepened  on  Janet’s 
cheek,  and  Mr.  Lane  saw  this  little  signal, 
but  was  not  pleased,  and  turned  his  eyes 
somewhat  sadly  away  from  the  young  lady. 

Miss  Lyte,  whom  a strange  presentiment 
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had  warned  of  danger  or  of  some  great  sur- 
prise,  and  who,  penetrating  Albert’s  calm 
exterior,  had  vaguely  connected  him  and  his 
terrors  with  the  coming  mystery,  now  found 
herself  gazing  with  unusual  intensity  at  a 
gentleman  who  had  lately  entered  the  room 
without  being  announced,  and  who  appear- 
ed so  much  at  home,  or  so  desirous  to  attract 
no  attention,  that  he  did  not  seek  the  host- 
ess to  make  his  bow  of  ceremony. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Delavine,  “The 
Peace,”  this  new-comer  was  the  tallest  man 
in  the  room;  but,  unlike  that  perturbed- 
looking  functionary,  his  height  appeared  to 
be  merely  incidental  to  the  natural  power 
and  dignity  of  his  presence.  Perhaps  real 
dignity  of  aspect  is  only  attained  by  those 
who  are  free  from  self-consciousness ; and  it 
was  probably  this  entire  absence  of  vanity 
or  egotism,  rather  than  any  positive  quality 
of  heart,  mind,  or  manner,  which  gave  this 
grandeur  to  Mr.  Lane’s  bearing.  Standing 
beside  Mr.  Key  he  looked  gigantic,  but  that 
was  only  from  the  force  of  contrast.  His 
appearance  would  be  more  appropriately 
compared  with  that  of  his  friend  Captain 
Fuller.  If  you  had  met  the  latter  walking 
alone  in  a country  bridle-path,  you  would 
have  been  impelled  to  think,  “ What  a fine, 
tall,  military-looking  man !”  Had  you  met 
Mr.  Lane  under  the  same  conditions,  no  in- 
dication of  strength,  stature,  or  of  the  call- 
ing of  the  man  would  have  arrested  your  ob- 
servation, yet  you  would  instinctively  have 
turned  to  look  after  him,  and  a sense  of  hav- 
ing encountered  a noble  and  upright  man 
wonld  arise  in  you. 

What  tumultuous  rout  of  ideas,  emotions, 
and  sentiments  chased  each  other  through 
the  lady’s  brain  as  she  gazed  at  this  person 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  After  a few 
moments  of  surprised  hesitation,  a flash  of 
certainty  thrilled  through  her  whole  nature ; 
and  in  its  tremulous  wake  that  indescriba- 
ble confusion  or  rout  took  place,  and  so  com- 
pletely occupied  her  faculties  that  she  con- 
tinued to  gaze  and  gaze  (Albert  watching 
her  meanwhile),  until  Mrs.  Browne,  espying 
her  favorite  cavalier,  rushed  forward  to  greet 
him,  and  then  turned,  bringing  the  bronzed 
Barbarossa  to  be  introduced  to  the  lady  who 
had  already  honored  him  with  so  much  no- 
tice. 

She  was  quite  herself  again  by  the  time 
the  ceremony  was  performed.  But  then, 
probably  with  a secret  purpose,  she  tres- 
passed the  limits  of  strict  propriety  by  re- 
peating the  nanie,  and  looking  with  keen 
scrutiny  at  the  gentleman. 

“Lanef  Lane?”  she  reiterated ; and  again, 
“LaneT  Lanef  Lanef  Let  me  see.  Earl 
of  Sandilands’s  family  name.  Devonshire 
family,  is  it  not,  Mr . Lanef** 

“ My  ancestors  on  the  father’s  side,”  re- 
plied he,  “ have  been  men  of  Kent  as  far  back 
as  I can  trace  them.” 


He  seemed  about  to  lapse  into  silence,  at 
least  to  allow  the  lady  to  pursue  her  inquiry 
if  she  so  pleased ; but  suddenly,  with  a hasty 
impulse,  he  added,  “ It  happens,  however, 
that  my  mother,  though  the  daughter  of  a 
cadet  branch,  did  belong  to  the  Devonshire 
family which  was  strictly  the  case,  as  per- 
haps the  lady  already  knew.  But  it  appear- 
ed otherwise  from  her  words. 

“ Indeed !”  she  rejoined.  “ That  is  very 
unusual.  Quite  a singular  occurrence.  Per- 
haps by  that  alliance  two  branches  of  the 
same  original  stock  were  reunited.” 

“ I think  not,”  said  the  gentleman,  calmly, 
but  politely. 

“ Well,  perhaps  not,”  Miss  Lyte  replied. 
And  she  looked  at  him  very  significantly,  as 
who  should  say,  “ You  are  courageous  and 
true,  as  of  old.” 

His  face,  during  this  brief  dialogue,  was 
as  the  face  of  a flint— calm,  cold,  hard,  and 
immovable.  Yet  his  eyes,  which  were  dark 
and  luminous,  were  looking  into  the  lady’s 
very  soul,  and  reading  every  shade  of  emo- 
tion which  crossed  it. 

Albert  was  completely  mystified  now. 
When  first  her  glance  lighted  upon  Mr.  Lane, 
Miss  Lyte’s  agitation  had  confirmed  Albert’s 
most  terrible  apprehensions.  So  perfect  had 
been  her  subsequent  self-control  that  he 
thought  a closer  inspection  of  Mr.  Lane  had 
dissipated  her  previous  impression.  He  was 
profoundly  puzzled,  but  infiuitely  relieved, 
and  unburdened  his  gentle  soul  with  a sigh. 

Now  Hubert  comes  up,  and  greets  his  tu- 
tor with  looks  easy  to  be  read. 

“Is  the  tea  all  gonef”  the  latter  asks. 

“The  tepid  water  is,”  replied  Hubert; 
“but  I will  go  at  once  and  have  some  real 
tea  brewed  for  you.  And  you  come  into  the 
morning -room  presently  and  have  it  in 
peace.  How  tired  you  look !”  And  the  boy 
lingered  for  a few  moments,  putting  his  hand 
affectionately  on  Mr.  Lane’s  arm,  as  he  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  doing.  “ You  know, 
Miss  Lyte,”  he  added,  “ Mr.  Lane  is  not  con- 
tented with  working  all  day  in  school,  but 
will  go  and  teach  those  soldiers  and  mechan- 
ics up  at  the  night-school  of  an  evening,  in- 
stead of  going  out  to  dinner  and  enjoying 
himself.”  Then  he  took  himself  off  to  look 
after  the  “ real  tea”  for  his  weary  friend. 

“ Mr.  Lane  is  of  so  little  use  in  the  world,” 
said  Mrs.  Browne,  with  her  sweet  smile, 
“ that  he  is  trying  to  kill  himself  with  work.” 

“ Most  men  would  die  very  hard  if  work 
killed  them,”  he  argued. 

“ We  should  spend  and  be  spent  in  a good 
cause,”  said  Miss  Lyte ; “ but  young  people 
fancy  their  strength  inexhaustible,  and  are 
tempted  to  overtask  it.” 

“ That  is  what  I tell  Albert,”  said  Frank, 
stopping  in  front  of  the  lady;  “he  should 
think  of  us  and  spare  our  feelings,  and  not 
wear  himself  out  prematurely,  as  Lane  is  do- 
ing, who  has  no  one  to  lament  him.” 
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“Frank  ought  to  have  been  a soldier,” 
Bister  Joan  here  chimed  in.  “ A gentleman 
who  lives  in  a glass  house,  and  yet  has  the 
courage  to  throw  stones,  might  lead  a forlorn 
hope.” 

Frank,  languidly  turning  his  eye  for  a 
moment  from  Joan  to  Mr.  Lane,  repeated  the 
last  two  words  with  aggravating  calmness. 

“Forlorn — hope,”  he  sighed,  and  passed 
on,  with  a derisive  smile. 

Joan  would  provoke  these  passages  of  arms, 
and  always  suffered  in  consequence.  There 
was  such  a malignant  significance  in  Frank’s 
action  that  she  even  feared  Mr.  Lane  himself 
would  see  her  secret  wound. 

“ But  you  don’t  call  me  a fanciful  young 
person,”  that  gentleman  quietly  resumed, 
answering  Miss  Lyte’s  last  observation.  “ I 
am  really  twenty -nine  years  old,  and  having 
parted  with  youth  and  fancy  when  I was 
nineteen,  feel  now  at  least  forty -nine.” 

“You  certainly  look  older  than  you  are,” 
added  Miss  Lyte,  speaking  abstractedly  and 
somewhat  nervously ; for  though  his  face  re- 
mained rigid,  she  could  feel  his  steady,  pen- 
etrating gaze,  which  not  only  seemed  to  her 
to  read  her  perplexity,  but  to  pity  it. 

Then  he  went  to  his  tea,  and  she  sat  quite 
still,  half  awed  by  him,  and  wholly  interest- 
ed in  him ; and  hearing  as  in  a dream  Joan’s 
querulous  voice,  saying,  “ We  have  never 
heard  Mr.  Lane  speak  so  much  of  himself  in 
all  the  two  years  or  more  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  him.” 

“ Perhaps,  my  dear,”  replied  Mrs.  Browne, 
“he  is  more  communicative  with  gentle- 
men than  with  ladies.  I have  never  heard  | 
Frank  or  Hubert  notice  any  reserve  on  his 
part.  But  we  must  remember  that  a person 
who  thinks  and  does  so  much  for  others  is 
less  likely  to  talk  about  himself  than  a self- 
ish person  is.”  | 

The  Reverend  Cyprian  found  the  object  of 
these  remarks  regaling  himself  with  “ real 
tea”  in  a small  room,  apart. 

“ You  have  not  come  up  to  the  Rectory  to 
spend  a friendly  evening  with  me  yet,”  he 
said. 

“ Yon  have  not  called  upon  me,  I think,” 
Mr.  Lane  replied,  with  a quaint  smile. 

“ But  you  are  not  waiting  for  that,  I know. 
How  could  I have  the  face  to  go  and  leave 
cards  at  the  Abbey  when  I know  yon  are  at 
the  school  f I would  have  dropped  in  often 
after  even -song,  though,  only  I have  seen 
you  walk  out  of  church  as  if  you  wished  to 
be  alone.” 

The  reader  should  understand  that  mat- 
ters were  undergoing  rapid  changes  in  the 
mother  parish  of  Pedlington.  A surpliced 
choir  and  choral  services  had  been  organ- 
ized by  the  new  rector;  and  Mr. Lane  now 
generally  availed  himself  of  the  daily  even- 
ing service  to  spend  twenty-five  minutes  in 
devotion  after  his  day’s  work.  Mr.  Key  was 
waiting  till  a friend  of  his  own  should  be  at 


liberty  to  join  him,  and  as  yet  had  no  per- 
manent assistance  in  his  parish  work,  which 
was  very  severe ; so  that  both  had  the  same 
excuse  of  fatigue  to  plead. 

“ The  fact  is,”  Mr.  Lane  continued,  “ I am 
generally  so  weary  of  an  evening  that  I am 
fit  society  for  no  one  but  myself.  I revive 
a little  after  midnight,  and  my  best  hours 
are  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  which  I 
must  spend  alone,  as  all  the  world  is  asleep 
then.” 

“ Would  it  not  rest  your  mind  of  an  even- 
ing,” Key  asked,  “ to  have  some  one  to  talk 
tot  I quite  long  sometimes  to  hurry  out 
of  churoh  after  you  and  come  over  to  your 
rooms  for  an  hour.” 

“ Then  pray  do  so  in  future,  or  rather  I 
will  wait  in  the  nave  for  you  when  I am 
going  to  be  alone  and  at  leisure.  You  know 
I have  the  English  composition  class  twice 
a week  at  my  den  of  an  evening.” 

“ When  one  is  alone,”  urged  Key,  return- 
ing to  that  subject,  “ one  thinks.  There  is 
so  much  to  think  about!  And  nothing  fa- 
tigues the  mind  so  much  as  solitary  think- 
ing.” 

“ I seldom  think,”  Mr.  Lane  rejoined.  “ I 
mute.  Except  in  the  face  of  a difficulty; 
and  then  thinking  seldom  helps  me  out  of 
it.” 

Now  Mr.  Key’s  deep-set  gray  eyes  glisten- 
ed with  delight,  and  he  showed  all  his  splen- 
did white  teeth  triumphantly.  “Ah!”  he 
exclaimed.  “ This  is  what  Protestantism , and 
your  so-called  liberalism,  have  brought  you 
to.” 

“ How  so  T”  Mr.  Lane  asked,  quite  pleased 
with  the  other’s  enthusiasm,  and  smiling  at 
his  warmth. 

“You  liberals,”  explained  the  Catholic, 
“ expect  to  think  your  own  way  out  of  a dif- 
ficulty, like  a solitary  swimmer  trying  to 
save  himself.  But  you  have  no  land  in  view 
— no  land , my  friend.”  And  again  he  showed 
his  teeth  in  triumph. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  the  other  replied, 
thoughtfully.  “ When  I am  in  a practical 
difficulty,  the  land  which  I have  in  view  is 
the  right  thing  to  be  done — right,  in  short. 
If  the  difficulty  is  an  intellectual  one,  I have 
the  truth  in  view.  But  being  able  to  do 
right,  or  to  find  truth,  is  another  thing.  You 
may  have  land  in  view,  and  not  be  able  to 
reach  it.” 

“ But  what  land  is  there  without  bound- 
aries f”  urged  the  divine.  “And  how  can 
there  be  any  rule  of  Right  or  any  Truth,  ex- 
cept within  the  limits  of  Sound  Doctrine  ?” 

“What  is  sound  doctrine f”  the  layman 
asked,  quite  sincerely. 

“ 4 What  is  truth  V quoth  Pontius  Pilate,” 
replied  the  parson.  “ But  to  answer  you  as 
the  time  serves,  Sound  Doctrine  is  the  coast- 
line of  Right  and  Truth.  All  beyond  it  is 
deep  sea,  and  full  of  dangers.” 

44  I shall  be  sincerely  glad  to  make  a land- 
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fell  in  your  company,  at  a more  convenient 
season,”  said  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  smil- 
ing gravely.  And  at  that  moment  a depu- 
tation of  ladies  came  to  carry  the  reverend 
pilot  off  to  the  piano,  while  the  other  re- 
mained alone,  helping  himself  to  another 
cup  of  tea,  and  musing  upon  what  had  been 
said,  wondering  at  the  boldness  and  assur- 
ance of  the  youthful  divine. 

Although  for  argument’s  sake  he  had  ad- 
mitted the  terms  “ Protestant”  and  “ liber- 
al,” really  his  own  mind  was  moving  slowly 
but  surely  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Key.  Liberty  of  thought  was  assuming  in 
his  eyes  the  guise  of  license.  The  moral  lim- 
its to  this  liberty  seemed  to  recede  farther 
and  farther  into  space.  It  might  and  did 
lead  men  to  infidelity  and  despair.  He 
yearned  for  some  repose  from  its  fluctua- 
tions, some  authority  for  Truth,  some  abso- 
lute Right. 

That  such  are  to  be  found  by  every  man 
for  himself  in  the  sacred  records  Mr.  Lane 
no  longer  believed.  Upon  that  assertion 
arose  an  indiscriminate  conflict  of  creeds. 
Catholic,  Calvinist,  and  Unitarian  each  finds 
his  truth  there.  All  three  can  not  be  the 
truth,  as  all  differ.  How  is  an  inquirer  to 
choose,  unless  one  can  show  his  authority,  the 
others  none  ? 

To  a man’s  mind  traveling  over  the  dis- 
puted ground  in  this  way  evidence  is  not 
wanting  of  a commission  given  to  a certain 
Body,  and  a promise  that  it  should  be  guided 
into  all  spiritual  truth,  and  that  the  truth 
should  abide  with  it  forever.  He  also  finds 
on  record  warnings  against  usurpation  of 
the  authority  vested  in  this  Body  or  Church. 
Such  was  the  case  at  the  present  time  with 
Mr.  Lane.  That  truth  should  be  manifold 
or  elastic  was  an  idea  wholly  incompatible 

with  the  temper  of  his  mind. 

#*««*« 

The  rustle  of  a silken  dress  broke  his  rev- 
erie. Lifting  up  his  fiery  dark  eyes,  they 
encountered  eyes  of  heavenly  blue.  A bea- 
tific vision  indeed!  Light,  life,  love.  Light 
to  the  darkened  heart.  Life,  warm,  palpi- 
tating, generous  life,  to  that  living  death, 
that  hopeless  brooding  on  “the  days  that 
are  no  more.”  Love,  young,  fresh,  fair,  and 
sweet,  at  whose  very  approach  the  heart’s 
ice  breaks  up  and  melts,  and  living  fountains 
gush  forth  to  fertilize  the  arid  soil.  Love 
knocking  at  the  door  of  a weary,  solitary 
heart ; standing  humbly  without,  a suppli- 
ant, waiting  for  admittance.  And  love  in 
what  form,  what  guise?  The  ideal  of  a 
lifetime  become  real.  Every  element  of 
beauty,  grace,  and  sweetness  fused  into  one 
masterpiece.  The  absolute  climax  of  na- 
ture’s handiwork.  The  lily  and  rose  wed- 
ded in  human  form,  with  sapphire  windows  ! 
to  the  longing  soul  within,  and  crowned  as  ! 
Queen  of  Beauty  with  a diadem  of  fleecy , 
gold.  | 


Shall  the  heart  of  a man  bar  its  adaman- 
tine doors,  and  stop  its  ears  with  wax,  that 
it  hear  not  the  beating  of  those  geutle  fin- 
gers without,  and  suffuse  itself  with  its  own 
darkness,  and  burrow  deep  down  into  the 
cold  arid  earth,  and  there  grovel  for  death, 
dark  death,  the  final  pang,  the  parting  throe, 
to  end  its  loveless  agony  ? 

We  must  leave  Mr.  Lane’s  course  of  action 
in  this  trying  emergence  “to  develop  it- 
self,” as  the  newspaper  writers  say,  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

LOOKING  NICE. 

We  left  Mr.  Lane  disturbed  as  to  his  rev- 
erie by  the  rustle  of  a silken  dress.  His 
mind  had  been  occupied  with  one  of  those 
great  vexed  questions  which  have  agitated 
the  intellectual  world  at  least  from  the  days 
of  Wycliffo  till  now.  Who  shall  say  how 
much  of  this  mental  fermentation  is  not  a 
mere  anodyne  instinctively  sought  and  ea- 
gerly drunk  to  allay  the  craving  of  empty 
hearts  ? Such  a proposition  is  far  too  pro- 
found to  be  more  than  delicately  hinted  at 
in  the  progress  of  our  narrative.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  meeting  the  gentle,  hesitating 
gaze  of  a pair  of  deep  blue  eyes,  Mr.  Lane’s 
dark  splendid  eyes  were  suffused  with  a light 
which  is  not  that  of  the  intellect,  and  in  his 
heart  arose  a gentle  murmur  which  Btilled 
the  thunders  of  polemic  controversy. 

The  young  lady  was  blushing,  not  unnat- 
urally, at  finding  herself  quite  unsupported, 
and  apparently  intruding  upon  the  solitude 
of  a grave  gentleman,  who  sought  the  seclu- 
sion of  this  deserted  room,  and  solaced  his 
weary  soul  with  tea.  A slight  tremor  pass- 
ed over  her  lips,  as  though  she  would  fain 
have  excused  herself  for  being  there.  Yet 
such  an  excuse,  if  spoken,  would  have  been 
the  mere  shadow  of  a conventionalism ; for 
she  felt,  and  trembled  all  over  at  that  sense, 
that  her  very  presence  was  a joy  to  this  man. 

Janet’s  dress  was  of  black»gauze  over  some 
thin  black  silk.  Her  only  ornaments  were 
a rude  necklace  and  crucifix  of  Irish  bog- 
wood,  and  two  hair-pins  or  skewers  of  the 
same  fabric.  “ Simplex  munditii*”  This  sim- 
plicity was  not  devoid  of  art.  And  if  ray 
fair  reader  will  recall  the  image  of  some  sur- 
passingly fair  and  lovely  girl  (perchance  her- 
self) attired  in  such  a robe  of  subdued  black, 
her  memory  will  supply  my  lack  of  descrip- 
tive power.  The  cumbrous  dull  black  beads, 
too,  aided  in  setting  off  her  small  round  neck 
and  white  bosom.  The  large  black  knobs 
of  the  pins  also  appeared  to  nestle  furtively 
amidst  the  clusters  of  glistening  hair,  which, 
denselv  massed  behind,  and  growing  low  on 
her  forehead,  sat  like  a crown  of  fretted  gold 
and  amber  upon  her  dainty  head. 

As  her  eyelids  fell  before  his  glance  he 
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noticed  for  the  first  time  how  her  dark,  deli- 
cate eyebrows  contrasted  with  the  fair  skin 
and  golden  hair,  and  how  the  lids  of  those 
eloquent  eyes  were  fringed  with  long  dark 
lashes. 

It  was  a silent  t£te-<i-tSie.  Neither  he  nor 
she  uttered  a syllable.  Nor  did  he  attempt 
to  rise  and  offer  her  a seat.  Nor  did  she  ex- 
pect him  to  do  so.  Nor  was  she  conscious  of 
any  embarrassment  in  this  silence.  Follow- 
ing or  urged  by  some  blind  impulse,  she  had 
sought  him  thus.  During  all  those  hours 
which  had  intervened  since  her  conversation 
with  Frank  at  his  toilet  one  idea  had  pos- 
sessed her  mind:  it  was  that  Mr.  Lane’s 
heart  was  void  and  sad,  and  that  she  would 
command  his  admiration,  and  so  win  the 
right  to  fill  and  solace  it. 

I challenge  any  fair  criticism  to  denounce 
this  idea,  to  asperse  this  resolution  of  hers. 
The  idea  was  founded  in  purest  charity. 
The  resolution  was  entirely  noble  and  self- 
sacrificing.  This  man  before  whom  she 
stood  trembling,  waiting  for  his  heart  to 
pronounce  her  sentence,  had  nothing  which 
the  world  covets  to  bestow  upon  her — nei- 
ther fame  nor  position,  rank  nor  wealth. 
Only  she  thought  him  one  of  nature’s  true 
nohility,  sad  because  of  manifold  bitter  ex- 
periences, and  because  of  the  sadness  which 
Will  sink  into  all  noble  souls  as  they  study 
and  strive  with  the  evil  which  prevails 
around  them.  Moreover,  she  thought,  and 
wisely  thought,  that  such  strong  natures, 
capable  of  so  great  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  others,  are  also  profoundly  tender,  and 
desire  (even  though  they  know  it  not)  both 
to  give  and  to  receive  an  amplitude  of  love 
which  feebler  souls  oan  not  fathom.  To 
supply  this  great  want  to  the  man  before 
her — this  man  whom  she  already  esteemed 
great  in  all  but  the  world’s  recognition — to 
help  him  with  her  love,  with  her  whole  soul, 
and  even  with  her  little  fortune,  If  snob  pet- 
ty aid  would  be  accepted,  to  march  triumph- 
ant over  all  obstacles,  to  attain  the  summit 
of  human  success,  and,  far  above  all  this,  to 
be  happy,  was  her  desire.  And  with  her  to 
desire  strongly  was  to  resolve. 

So  there  she  stood,  a sweet,  silent  suppli- 
ant, with  downcast  lids  and  palpitating 
breast,  waiting  to  know  whether  her  beauty 
and  devotion  were  enough,  to  hear  from  his 
lips  or  see  in  his  eyes  a token  of  approval, 
of  acceptance. 

But  he  remained  silent,  toying  with  his 
tea-spoon,  and  looking  up  at  her,  half  dazzled 
by  her  beauty,  half  saddened  by  his  own  se- 
clusion, his  own  doom  of  living  or  dying  un- 
blessed with  such  a bride,  unable  to  receive 
so  bounteous  a gift. 

Then  Nelly  came  fluttering  in,  a little 
fleecy  cloud  of  white  tulle  and  sky-blue  rib- 
bons, seeking  Janet,  she  said,  and  surprised 
to  find  Mr.  Lane  there.  But  as  she  had 
found  him,  she  would  tell  him  how  Frank 


had  been  disparaging  her.  And,  after  all, 
she  was  Jauet’s  favorite  sister,  and  knew 
that  Mr.  Lane  did  not  quite  detest  or  despisp 
her.  Thus  the  sly  damsel  implied  a superior 
regard  on  his  part  for  Janet,  and  believed  in 
her  heart  that  the  grave  man  loved  her  pe- 
culiar sister,  though  she  thought  him  too 
proud  and  solemn  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
captive  in  Love’s  triumph.  Pretending  not 
to  understand  her  brother’s  French,  she  ask- 
ed Mr.  Lane  to  explain  “ bum  rue;”  and  he,  sup- 
posing that  she  must  understand  it,  replied, 
evasively,  that  it  was  something  men  cared 
a great  deal  too  much  about.  He  couldn’t 
answer  for  the  fair  sex,  but  fancied  vaguely 
that  Mrs.  Grundy  was  even  more  terrible  to 
them. 

“ I don’t  think  I care  much  about  her,” 
said  Janet. 

Looking  at  her  again,  Mr.  Lane  saw  in  her 
eye  a flash  of  defiance,  and  recognizing  that 
she  had  indeed  the  very  courage  in  which 
he  thought  most  of  her  sex  to  be  deficient* 
admired  this  doubtful  quality  in  her  who  al- 
ready seemed  so  admirable.  But  again  he 
refrained  from  addressing  her,  and  asked  why 
Frank  was  so  severe  upon  Nelly,  who  replied, 
penitently,  that  she  was  denounced  as  a flirt. 

“ You  never  flirt  with  me,”  said  Mr.  Lane, 
simply. 

“ And  am  I Men  rue  with  you  t”  she  asked. 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  so  with  ev- 
ery one,”  he  answered,  vaguely. 

“And  not  met”  asked  Janet,  piqued  into 
attracting  some  little  attention  to  herself, 
and  wholly  regardless  of  grammatical  pro- 
prieties. 

“ But  you  are  indifferent  on  the  subject,” 
he  answered,  renewing  that  glance  of  ap- 
proval with  which  he  had  greeted  her  defi- 
ance of  Dame  Grundy. 

It  was  evident  to  him,  though  Janet  had 
many  admirers,  and  was,  indeed,  destined  to 
have  more  devotees  among  the  ruder  sex 
than  Nelly,  that  the  latter  young  lady  was 
already  the  favorite  among  ladies.  And  he 
knew  that  those  who  are  careless  of  pleasing 
seldom  become  popular. 

But  this  thought,  isolating  Janet,  as  it 
were,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  rather 
from  her  natural  allies,  seemed  to  set  her 
apart  for  him.  Again  he  regarded  her,  un- 
consciously recognizing  in  his  expression 
her  singular  beauty.  A portion  of  his  satis- 
faction escaped  in  this  unguarded  moment, 
and  penetrated  to  Janet’s  heart,  which  thrill- 
ed with  delight.  Her  face  kindled  anew 
with  conscious  victory.  The  little  pearly 
teeth  glistened  between  the  opening  lips. 

Under  the  long  dark  lashes  again  the  blue 
lights  flashed,  and  through  those  windows 
Mr.  Lane  saw  clearly  the  joy  within  her. 

44 1 don’t  care  whether  they  like  me  or  not,” 
she  said. 

They  looked  at  each  other  silently  again ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted,  though  he  paid  her 
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no  spoken  oompliment,  nor  even  uttered  a 
word  of  approval,  that  his  eyes  expressed 
the  admiration  which  welled  up  from  all  the 
secret  and  suppressed  sources  of  his  nature. 
Nelly  watched  them  curiously  meanwhile ; 
and  Mr.  Lane,  recovering  himself  as  if  from 
some  ecstasy,  and  rising  from  his  chair,  asked 
if  they  should  return  to  the  drawing-room, 
which  they  at  once  proceeded  to  do. 

The  Reverend  Cyprian  was  singing  a wild 
song,  fraught  with  melancholy.  It  was 
Schubert’s  Wanderer . Janet  felt  rather  than 
saw  that  the  shadow  of  sadness  had  again 
fallen  npon  Mr.  Lane.  She  thought  of  a 
mysterious  phrase  which  Albert  had  recent- 
ly used  when  speaking  to  her  about  Mr. 
Lane.  It  was  something  abont  experiences 
unlike  those  of  other  men  having  in  all  like- 
lihood been  the  cause  of  his  peculiarity. 
She  had  been  indignant  at  the  time,  not 
thinking  Albert  worthy  to  discuss  one  so 
greatly  his  superior.  But  her  own  generous 
sympathy  for  him  told  her  own  heart  that 
she  did  really  hold  Mr.  Lane  more  needful 
of  sympathy  than  other  men,  and  did  con- 
sider his  experience  both  past  and  present 
as  setting  him  apart,  in  a measure,  from  his 
fellows. 

Being  now  called  upon  to  take  her  turn  at 
the  piano,  which  Janet  sincerely  dreaded, 
though  knowing  it  inevitable,  she  passed 
over  all  those  classical  sonatas,  fugues,  and 
symphonies  which  alone  were  deemed  worthy 
of  Mr.  Key’s  attention,  and  selected  Home, 
sweet  Home.  Simple  Janet ! She  knew  this 
air  to  be  a favorite  with  Mr.  Lane,  and  lit- 
tle thought  how  terrible  to  his  severe  taste 
her  Thalbergian  version  of  it  might  be.  She 
thought  to  charm  away  his  melancholy; 
and  he  stood  by  her,  like  a warrior  under 
fire.  As  she  descended  toward  the  end  of 
the  second  page,  a swarthy,  sinewy  hand, 
scarred  with  two  old  cuts,  passed  from  her 
left  side  above  the  music,  and  turned  the 
leaf.  She  knew  the  “ old  hand,”  as  she  call- 
ed it  to  herself.  Well  she  knew  the  two  an- 
cient scare,  which  looked  as  if  they  might 
have  been  inflicted  while  it  was  still  uncer- 
tain whether  her  spirit  was  to  be  accommo- 
dated with  its  present  fair  tabernacle  or  with 
some  lump  of  hoydenish  clay.  He  was  at 
her  side,  listening  to,  admiring,  perhaps  lov- 
ing her.  There  is  something  quaint  and  al- 
most sad  in  her  romantic  worship  of  this 
grave  man  who  was  neither  rich,  noble,  fa- 
mous, handsome,  nor  young.  At  least  two 
other  men,  at  this  very  moment  in  the  room, 
would  give  their  right  hands  for  one  such 
look  as  she  had  just  lavished  on  Mr.  Lane. 
As  Frank  truly  said,  there  was  no  alliance 
to  which  she  might  not  aspire.  Rich,  young, 
coy  as  a March  snow-flake,  accomplished, 
not  ill-bred,  and  surpassingly  beautiful,  she 
seemed  as  if  cunningly  contrived  by  art  and 
nature  only  to  be  seen  and  loved.  Yet  she 
aspired  to  nothing  but  that  brown,  sinewy 


“ old  hand,”  and  the  heart  which  she  knew 
would  be  given  unreservedly  before  it  ever 
would  clasp  a woman  to  his  breast. 

She  played  on,  as  in  a dream.  But  the 
music,  such  as  it  was,  required  not  only  all 
her  skill  but  close  attention,  for  a wizard’s 
pen  had  transformed  the  homely  ballad  into 
bewildering  mazes  and  tortuous  zigzag  stair- 
cases, in  the  rapid  descent  of  one  of  which 
the  fair  pianiste  stumbled  and — broke  down. 

“ Bravo!”  cried  Captain  Fuller,  coming 
gallantly  to  the  rescue.  1 ‘ Capit’ly  executed, 
’pon  my  word!  Awfully  difficult  thing! 
Every  body  who  plays  it  goes  a cropper 
there.  Arabella  Goddard  did  once  at  St. 
James’s  Hall.  It’s  inevitable.” 

Mr.  Key  also  urged  her  pleasantly  to  re- 
newed efforts ; and  Mr.  Lane  said,  quietly, 
“ Come,  you  don’t  care  what  they  think  about 
you.”  So  the  young  lady  agaiu  plunged 
into  the  vortex,  and  came  out  at  the  grand 
finale  with  considerable  ddat. 

“Really,”  said  Miss  Lyte  to  her  hostess, 
“ an  ill-natured  person  might  think  Janet 
had  failed  intentionally.  It  attracts  so 
much  sympathy  from  the  gentlemen.” 

And  Mrs.  Browne  replied,  smiling,  but 
with  a little  sigh,  “ She  cares  too  little  what 
most  people  think  about  her ; but  I am  sur- 
prised at  her  not  taking  more  pains  when 
Mr.  Lane  was  listening.” 

“Is  he  a severe  critic,  then f”  the  guest 
inquired. 

“ No ; but  we  all  like  to  be  au  mie m before 
Mr.  Lane.”  And  Mrs.  Browne  emphasised 
the  word  “ all,”  as  if  she  would  imply  that 
what  was  true  of  them  all  was  especially 
true  of  Janet  in  this  instance. 

Shortly  afterward  Miss  Lyte  was  convers- 
ing with  her  old  acquaintance,  Captain  Ful- 
ler, and  asking  him  about  Watermead  and 
the  various  members  of  his  family,  when 
she  turned  upon  him  suddenly,  and  said, 
“ Does  not  Mr.  Lane  remind  you  a little  of 
one  who  used  to  be  a friend  of  yours  in  old 
days  t” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  speaking  in  a lower 
tone  than  usual,  but  with  much  warmth ; 
“ very  much,  and  very  often,  of  one  of  the 
truest  friends  and  best  fellows  I ever  knew.” 

“ Still!”  she  inquired,  in  a scarcely  audi- 
ble murmur,  but  looking  at  him  more  in- 
tently. 

“ Still  and  always,”  he  replied,  returning 
her  look  steadily.  “ But  I see  much  less  of 
Lane  than  I could  wish,  for  I was  not  here 
in  his  vacation ; and  he  lives  so  far  from  the 
d£p6t,  and  is  always  so  heavily  engaged, 
that  one  can  seldom  get  hold  of  him.” 

“ Is  he  very  gay,  then  !”  the  lady  asked. 
She  seemed  to  take  a peculiar  interest  in 
Mr.  Lane. 

“ Oh  no,”  said  Fuller ; “ he  seldom  goes 
out  to  parties,  even  to  houses  where  he  is 
quite  at  home.  I mean  heavily  engaged 
with  his  various  kinds  of  work  and  the  serv- 
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ices  he  is  always  rendering  to  some  one  or 
other.  He  has  only  dined  once  at  the  bar- 
racks ; and  two  or  three  times,  when  I have 
looked  him  up  of  an  evening,  I have  found 
him  so  tired  and  preoccupied  that  the  only 
friendly  thing  to  be  done  was  to  go  away 
and  leave  him  to  his  solitary  pipe.” 

“Does  he  smoke  much f”  the  lady  asked. 

“ Never  has  a pipe  out  of  his  mouth  when 
he  is  alone.” 

Again  turning  suddenly  upon  the  captain, 
and  using  the  name  by  which  she  had  been 
wont  to  call  him  in  boyhood,  Miss  Lyte  said, 
“ Robert,  which  of  those  two  pretty  girls  do 
you  admire  ?”  And  so  saying,  she  indicated 
Janet  and  Nelly  with  a glance. 

The  gentleman  only  turned  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  toward  Janet,  lowered  thorn  to  Miss 
Lyte’s  face,  and  then  to  the  ground. 

“I  thought  so/’  she  murmured.  “And 
Janet  T” 

Again  the  gallant  soldier  raised  his  eyes; 
but  this  time  turned  them  in  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Lane,  who  appeared  to  have  fallen  an 
unwilling  captive  into  the  snares  of  an  intel- 
lectual young  lady. 

“ These  are  revelations !”  said  Miss  Lyte, 
although  Captain  Fuller  had  uttered  not  a 
word  in  answer  to  her  last  two  questions. 
Then  she  asked,  abruptly,  “ When  are  you 
going  to  join  your  new  regiment  in  India?” 

And  he  answered,  “ I might  as  well  go  to- 
morrow as  to  stay  here  for  twenty  years.” 

When  Mr.  Lane  came  to  bid  his  hostess 
good-night,  he  started  imperceptibly  at  the 
sight  of  this  benevolent  lady  who  had  shown 
so  much  interest  in  him.  He  had  entirely 
forgotten  her  presence,  but  managed  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion,  and  to  make  her  a stately 
bow,  again  regarding  her  with  that  calm 
scrutiny  which  caused  her  to  feel  that  he 
could  read  her  thoughts  without  betraying 
his  own. 

Nelly  and  Janet  each  gave  him  a hand  at 
the  drawing-room  door.  What  harm  could 
there  be  in  gazing  at  flowers  f And  if  one 
blossom  be  divinely  beautiful  and  of  subtlest 
fragrance,  is  danger  lurking  among  its  rosy 
petals  ? Must  the  beholder  shun  that  which 
is  so  fair,  so  sweet — reject  that  which  offers 
to  satisfy  all  the  occult  yearnings  of  a hun- 
gry sonlf  Strangely  near  to  happiness  a 
man  is  perhaps  drawn  when  it  is  about  to 
pass  forever  out  of  his  reach.  A verdant 
glen,  watered  with  crystal  fountains;  the 
air  filled  with  the  cooing  of  doves  and  soft 
whispering  of  trembling  leaves ; the  ground 
a very  couch  of  yielding  moss : such  an  oasis 
hovers  for  a few  brief  moments  in  the  mirage 
of  the  mind,  and  swiftly  disappears,  when 
before,  behind,  and  all  around  the  wayfarer, 
parched  and  weary,  extend  the  arid  sands 
of  life,  the  homeless,  trackless  desert. 

As  Mr.  Lane  took  this  fair  girl’s  hand  in 
his,  strong  Love  overbore  him.  In  his  heart 
he  yielded.  He  desired  her  with  unuttera- 


ble longing.  He  told  himself  that  it  was  so. 

And  this  admission  was  their  doom  of  sepa- 
ration. 

****** 

Janet  went  np  to  her  room  and  locked  the 
door.  Out  came  the  big  black  hair-pins, 
and  down  came  the  golden  canopy  of  tress- 
es. Again  the  gentle  girl  sat  alone  before 
her  mirror,  seeing  herself  only,  and  herself 
as  she  now  trusted  she  seemed  in  the  eyes 
of  one  other.  “ He  does  admire  me,”  she 
murmured  softly  to  herself ; “ he  does  care 
for  me.”  And  again,  as  all  the  various  ob- 
jections to  these  two  propositions  rose  and 
were  disposed  of  by  recent  evideuoe,  she  in- 
sisted to  herself,  “He  does  admire  me;  he 
does  care  for  me.” 

That  which  had  been  to  her  formerly  a 
source  of  grief  and  humiliation  now  began 
to  give  her  exquisite  delight : that  he  had 
often  been  to  the  house,  but  seldom  spoken 
to  her  singly,  or  appeared  to  take  much  no- 
tice of  her , though  to  others  he  could  talk 
without  reserve.  Even  to-night  he  had  paid 
her  no  compliment.  “And  yet — and  yet,” 
she  thought,  “ I could  see  in  his  eyes  what 
he  would  not  say.  It  carno  there  in  his  own 
despite ; I know  it  did.  And  he  was  stand- 
ing close  by  my  side,  and  felt  for  me,  and 
understood  what  a dreadful  thing  it  was  to 
break  down  like  that  whea  he  was  looking 
on.” 

Over  the  shame,  despair,  and  struggle  of 
that  terrible  moment  her  mind  ran  back  with 
dramatic  vividness,  and  over  the  victory,  the 
joy  which  had  succeeded  to  the  anguish. 
Looking  defiantly  at  her  own  pretty  reflec- 
tion in  the  glass,  she  said,  “ I don’t  care.  I 
shall  break  down  ’f  I like.”  And  she  nodded 
defiance  at  her  double. 

Then  her  thought  ran  on  in  the  former 
groove.  “Why  is  he  always  so  strangely 
reserved  in  his  manner  to  me!  Aud  why 
won't  he  ask  me  for  his  poor  dear  old  gamp  ! 

Frank  says  he  is  too  proud  to  marry  a girl 
with  money,  because  he  is  poor.  And  I say 
he  is  too  brave  to  flirt,  or  even  to  encourage  # 
poor  little  me,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  mar- 
ry. But  he  might  take  just  a little  more 
notice,  and  be  a little  kiud,  especially  when 
I look  particularly  nice,  without  exactly 
flirting.  Perhaps — perhaps — ” And  the 
maiden  peered  through  the  fleecy  tresses 
which  veiled  her  face,  and  smiled  at  her  sem- 
blauce  in  the  glass ; for  Hope  told  a flatter- 
ing tale.  “ Perhaps  he  thinks  me  very  pret- 
ty indeed,  and  if  he  were  to  take  much  no- 
tice he  might  begin  to  grow  fond  of  me. 
Perhaps  already  he  finds  that  he  cares  for 
me  a little,  or  more  than  a little.  Perhaps 
he  is  afraid  that  he  should  find  out  he  loves 
me  some  fine  day.” 

With  jealousy  of  any  living  rival  Janet 
was  not  troubled.  She  felt  quite  sure  that 
he  had  looked  with  favor  on  no  other  girl  in 
Pedlington.  “He  is  not  a man  of  many  fan- 
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ciee,”  ah©  thought.  “ When  he  loves,  it  will 
be  once  and  forever.’1 

From  childhood  her  whim  had  been  to  love 
some  maiden  knight — to  win  a lover  who 
should  love  for  the  first  time  in  loving  her. 
For  wealth  or  station  she  cared  little.  A 
man  of  innate  nobility  was  her  ideal.  The 
more  mature  in  years  he  might  be,  the  great- 
er her  triumph  would  be,  as  resistance  to  love 
would  have  grown  part  of  such  a man’s  na- 
ture. To  her  apprehension  Mr.  Lane  had 
embodied  this  visionary  hero  at  their  first 
meeting  on  the  river.  All  subsequent  ac- 
quaintance and  report  had  confirmed  the 
truth  of  her  divination. 

Now  for  a moment  a cruel  pang  shot  across 
the  joy  which  filled  her  heart.  She  remem- 
bered the  profound  sadness  of  Mr.  Lane’s  face, 
elouding  all  too  soon  the  look  of  admiration 
which  he  could  not  control.  Could  the  in- 
terpretation to  this  lie  in  that  strange  phrase 
whioh  he  made  use  of  when  refusing  to  dine 
here  to-day,  “An  old  engagement  holds  me  f” 
No,  no ; he  meant  no  more  than  he  said.  He 
was  unable  to  come  to  dinner,  because  he 
had  promised  to  go  and  teach  those  poor 
dirty  creatures  at  the  Ragged  School. 

44  Could  he  have  loved  once  and  forever  f” 
Her  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  which 
answered  this  question.  44 No;  he  had  nev- 
er loved.  That  heart  was  too  lofty.  No 
woman  had  conquered  it.  But  I,  poor  lit- 
tle me,  whom  he  does  admire,  whom  he  does 
care  for  already,  I will  climb  up  into  it,  and 
dwell  there,  and  be  at  rest.” 

At  length  Janet  took  Mr.  Lane’s  large 
green  ginghatn  umbra  out  of  her  cupboard, 
laid  it  geutly  ou  the  floor,  and  stepped  over 
it  into  bed.  This  was  her  little  allegory. 
She  called  it  the  threshold  of  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

POPERY. 

On  the  day  after  Mrs.  Browne’s  party  Mr. 
Lane  left  two  cards  at  the  house,  one  for  the 
hostess  and  one  for  Miss  Lyte,  after  whioh 
for  the  remainder  of  the  school  half  year  he 
avoided  that  part  of  the  town ; and  Martin 
vainly  endeavored  to  divert  his  tutor’s  at- 
tention from  the  classics  to  social  aesthetics. 
Mr.  Browne’s  house,  too,  was  situated  in  a 
pleasant  quarter,  or  rather  suburb,  of  the 
town,  lying  in  wait  with  its  three  pretty 
green  doors  (one  for  the  office,  one  for  the 
house,  and  one  for  the  kitchen),  and  their 
bright  little  brass  knockers  representing 
Cupids,  to  catch  bucolical  clients,  or  rustic 
hearts,  or  country  vegetables  and  dairy  prod- 
uce, as  the  case  might  be.  The  frout  of  the 
house,  which  gave  immediately  on  to  the 
foot-path,  was  closely  curtained  from  profane 
eyes,  like  the  ladies’  apartments  in  a Turk- 
ish palaoe.  Even  in  summer,  when  it  might 


be  conjectured  that  the  windows  were  open, 
so  that  a glimpse  of  the  interior  would  have 
been  possible  from  without,  this  was  jealous- 
ly obstructed  by  projecting  sun-shade  blinds, 
reinforced  with  Venetian  shutters,  which  in 
their  turn  were  supported  by  diaphanous 
drapery  of  virgin  white.  At  the  back  of  this 
enchanted  castle,  commanded  by  the  bay- 
windows  of  the  little  morning-room  and  of 
sundry  bowers  sacred  to  maiden  occupancy, 
was  a charming  little  garden,  like  a pre- 
Raphaelite  picture,  or  the  quadrangle  of  a 
Moorish  house.  It  was  long,  narrow,  exqui- 
sitely kept,  with  a lawn  like  green  Genoa 
velvet,  a path  like  majolica  porcelain,  flow- 
er beds  like  the  pattern  on  a new  Brussels 
carpet  (only  brighter),  an  acacia-tree  like 
one  in  the  foreground  of  a Watteau  picture, 
a fernery  in  the  corner,  a pear-tree  at  the 
end,  and  all  inclosed  with  a high  red  brick 
wall  geometrically  decorated  with  cherry, 
greengage,  apricot,  and  peach  trees.  But 
neither  Watteau,  Millais,  nor  Mulready  could 
have  done  justice  to  the  group  which  formed 
the  life  of  this  charming  picture  when  Mr. 
Browne  and  his  quiver  of  arrows  were  dot- 
ted about  the  lawn  on  a still  summer  even- 
ing, or  when  the  tea-table  was  laid  uuder 
the  acacia,  and  only  a favored  guest  or  two 
were  admitted  to  the  simple  festivity. 

Also  at  this  approach  to  Pedlington  a 
skillful  nursery-man  and  florist  exhibited 
his  seductive  wares.  Thither  Mr.  Lane  had 
been  wont  to  resort  for  the  purchase  and  ex- 
change of  roots,  bulbs,  and  what  not,  for  he 
was  cunniug  in  the  cultivation  of  early  tu- 
lips, hyacinths,  and  the  rarer  orchids j and 
though  pursuing  the  art  of  floriculture  him- 
self only  on  the  smallest  scale,  found  many 
occasions  for  visiting  Mr.  Burgeon’s  green- 
houses and  forcing  sheds.  It  happened  also 
that  Janet  Browne  had  a whimsical  fancy 
for  the  florist,  whose  acquaintance  she  cul- 
tivated with  more  skill  than  her  flowers, 
which  were  perpetually  suffering  from  blight, 
mildew,  or  other  infirmity,  and  exhibited  a 
general  tendency  to  leave  off  blossoming  as 
soon  as  she  had  arranged  them  nicely  on  her 
window-sill  and  begun  to  enjoy  their  lux- 
uriance. 

Even  now,  when  cruel  winter  chilled  with 
its  icy  breath  the  produce  of  field  and  gar- 
den, Janet  would  pervade  the  domain  of 
Mr.  Burgeon,  half  sad,  half  sanguine.  She 
would  have  a crimson  camellia.  She  liked 
to  wear  a bud  of  that  plant  in  her  black 
crape  bonnet.  Janet  detested  your  French 
make-believe  flowers.  We  might  just  as 
well  have  painted  wooden  pears  and  peaches 
for  dessert.,  and  blown  egg-shells  for  break- 
fast, she  said,  as  sham  flowers  for  ornament. 
But  then  her  camellia  chronically  displayed 
that  infirmity  about  blossoming,  and  had  to 
be  changed,  aud  Mr.  Burgeon  was  44  a dear 
old  thing,”  and  so  good-natured ! So  she 
went  again  and  again,  each  time  getting  a 
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plant  Yuli  of  bud  and  promise  in  oxohange 
for  her  denuded  one.  But  only  Nelly  knew 
that  the  little  green  sprig  which  Janet  wore 
in  bosom  or  bonnet  with  her  crimson  dower 
was  daintily  cut  from  her  own  Osmunda 
Regalia,  and  that  this  noble  fern  was  pro- 
cured at  no  slight  cost  of  wheedling  and  en- 
treaty from  the  obdurate  Burgeon,  who  had 
taken  it  from  a gentleman  in  exchange  for  a 
valuable  Brazilian  orchis,  the  Osmunda  Re- 
gain* being  almost  as  rare  in  Kent  ns  the 
Black  8wan, 

Yet  no  trace  of  the  gentleman  in  question 
could  she  discern  at  Burgeon**,  though  many 


a time  she  would  look  wistfully  back  as  she 
left  that  resort,  or  in  vain  hasten  her  steps 
as  she  went  thither.  She  abstracted  that 
mute  card  which  he  had  left,  for  Mrs.  Browne 
from  the  papkr-maehj  tray.  It  bore  in  a 
corner  a legend  (in  manuscript), il  The  Ah* 
bey”  Not  that  there  was  any  occasion  to 
tell  Janet  where  he  lived.  But  she  liked  the 
scrap  of  his  handwriting,  and  somehow  with 
it  in  her  hand  felt  nearer  to  him  in  his  sol- 
itude. And  she  too  was  alone.  When  you 
have  set  your  heart  upon  one  person,  and 
given  its  treasure  to  him,  you  are  alone  with- 
out him,  though  all  the  world  is  around  you. 
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Alone  without  him  even  when  he  can  not 
oome : how  much  more  so  when  he  trill  not ; 
when  day  succeeds  to  day,  and  each  day  of 
hope  deferred  is  followed  by  a night  of 
heart-sickness ! Albert  had  given  his  three 
days’  notice  to  Janet,  and  abandoned  the 
early  walk  now.  He  would  go  with  her  no 
longer.  Some  suspicion  was  preying  upon 
Albert’s  cloudy,  mystical  spirit.  At  first 
she  pitied  him,  and  tried  to  comfort  him. 
But  soon  an  instiuct  whispered  to  her  that 
he  suspected  and  dreaded  the  man  whom 
she  loved.  So  poor  Albert  became  odious 
to  her.  Comfort  him  t He  was  tormenting 
her  with  his  timorous,  ominous  face.  She 
became  so  nervously  affected  by  Albert’s  si- 
lent doubts  that  his  presence  grew  almost 
insupportable  to  her.  She  shuddered  if  by 
oh&nce  he  touched  her.  And  yet  poor  Al- 
bert loved  her  honestly  and  tenderly,  and 
would  have  borne  some  slight  suffering  will- 
ingly to  do  her  service.  But  this  mental 
torture  was  horrible,  and  did  her  no  service. 
Albert  would  have  goue  to  Mr.  Lane  and 
spoken  his  mind  frankly  if  he  had  only 
dared.  Once  he  tried  to  resolve.  Bnt  it 
was  beyond  his  strength.  He  dreaded  Mr. 
Lane  too  much  to  confront  him  with  a de- 
clared suspicion.  Not  that  he  thought  the 
man  would  actually  set  upon  him  and  do 
him  a bodily  harm.  He  could  not  define 
his  fears,  but  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
he  dared  not  do  this  thing. 

One  morning  Janet  desperately  set  out  for 
her  walk  alone.  A keen  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  north,  and  before  she  had  gone 
many  yards  she  was  struggling  with  the 
blast  and  a pelting  storm  of  hail.  Poor  Jan- 
et had  no  umbrella  with  her,  and  probably 
could  not  have  held  one  over  her  if  she  had. 
8he  kept  on  her  way  bravely,  right  down  the 
High  Street,  where  two  or  three  clerks  or 
shop-men,  wrestling  through  the  wind  and 
sleet  to  their  early  labors,  encountered  her, 
and  turned,  wondering  at  her.  She  was  too 
fragile,  too  elegant,  and,  in  the  passing 
glimpse  they  caught  of  her,  too  beautiful  to 
be  out  alone  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such 
weather.  But  on  she  went,  heedless  of  their 
looks,  their  wonder,  their  pity.  For  the 
sympathy  of  one  only  she  cared ; and  as  she 
turned  out  of  the  broad  street  to  follow  the 
terrace  which  skirted  the  cliff,  that  man 
came  in  her  footsteps  down  the  High  Street, 
but  turned  in  the  other  direction  down  Com 
Lane  toward  the  school.  So  she  battled  on 
alone,  with  the  storm  and  the  solitude  with- 
in her  and  without,  and  made  her  lonely  cir- 
cuit, and  reached  home  wet,  weary,  and  too 
late  for  breakfast.  But  Mr.  Lane  had  dis- 
continued his  practice  of  taking  the  cliff 
road  to  the  school,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  gone  to  his  daily  work  by  the  other 
route. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  which  followed 
the  Tuesday  of  Mrs.  Browne’s  party  Mr.  Lane 


walked  np  to  the  Rectory  before  dusk,  and 
found  the  Reverend  Cyprian  putting  the 
final  touches  to  his  sermon.  The  parsonage 
was  a large  costly  house,  the  new  rector  a 
small  and  very  thrifty  man.  He  occupied 
the  library  only,  which  served  him  as  a study, 
and  his  invalid  sister  who  kept  house  for  him 
as  a reception-room.  The  divine’s  corner 
was  parted  from  the  larger  area  of  the  apart- 
ment by  a folding  screen.  An  air  of  medi- 
aeval religion  pervaded  his  section.  A large 
colored  transparency  covered  the  window, 
and  was  lit  from  without  by  a last  level  ray 
of  the  setting  sun.  In  the  centre,  against  a 
sky  of  Syrian  bine,  sat  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
represented  as  a young  and  beautiful  girl, 
under  a lofty  vine-twined  canopy.  Sbe  ap- 
peared rapt  in  contemplation ; on  either  side 
of  her  stood  a white  lily  and  a distaff,  and 
written  underneath,  “Ego  Flos  Campi,  et 
Lilium  Conv  allium.”  Mr.  Key  worked  at 
a table  in  a recess,  lit  by  a wax  taper  in  a 
brass  candlestick.  In  another  recess  a col- 
ored statuette  of  tbe  Virgin  Mother  and  In- 
fant Saviour  stood,  and  above  this  hung  a 
veiled  crucifix  between  two  very  tall  candles. 

The  ecclesiastio  was  delighted  at  Mr. 
Lane’s  friendly  intrusion.  And  though  his 
manner  was  light  and  joyous,  his  keen  eyes 
detected  that  shadow  of  suffering  never  long 
absent  from  Mr.  Lane’s  face  when  in  repose, 
and  which  certainly  had  darkened  daring 
the  last  few  days. 

“How  jolly  of  you  to  come!”  he  said. 

“ Do  you  know  I have  been  afraid  to  come 
to  you  T I am  ridiculously  timid,  and  you 
are  snob  a formidable  man.  And  then  I 
know  I was  impudent  to  you  the  other 
night.  I called  yon  a radical.  Bat  you 
have  forgiven  me,  have  you  not  ?” 

“ If  you  talk  about  timidity  and  forgive- 
ness I shall  get  nervous  too,”  said  Mr.  Lane, 

“ because  I may  offend  you  before  long.  And 
I should  not  oome  to  you  if  I thought  yon 
censorious.  But  excuse  me.  I want  to  look 
at  this  book.” 

Whereupon  Mr.  Lane  affected  to  read,  in 
order  to  give  his  host  time  to  finish  the  hom- 
ily upon  which  he  was  engaged.  Presently, 
hearing  a movement  behind  the  screen,  he 
went  forward,  and  found  the  lady  of  the 
house  there,  with  whom  he  conversed  quiet- 
ly till  her  brother  appeared. 

“ Now  what  shall  we  have?”  said  the  Rev- 
erend Cyprian,  who  offered  music  to  a friend 
as  naturally  as  a farmer  would  offer  his  guest 
meat  and  drink — “ something  racy  ?”  And 
he  looked  at  Mr.  Lane  with  a peculiar  ex- 
pression of  interest;  then,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  addressed  his  sister.  “Agnes, 
my  dear,”  he  said,  “ yon  two  look  sad.”  And 
sitting  down  at  the  piano,  he  played  the  mu- 
sic of  The  Vale  of  Best. 

“Again,  Cypriau,  and  again,”  she  said, 
when  he  left  off.  So  he  complied  with  her 
request.  Then,  wheeling  round  on  the  stool, 
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be  looked  fixedly  at  Mr.  Lane,  who  for  some 
reason  did  not  seem  as  self-possessed  this 
evening  as  he  usually  did. 

Mr.  Key  still  looking  at  him  with  those 
insatiable  inquiring  gray  eyes,  Mr.  Lane  re- 
turned  the  look  sadly,  and,  unable  to  repress 
a sigh,  said,  M 6 It  hath  a dying  fall.’  ” 

“ Yes,  that  is  just  it,”  Key  replied,  nodding 
his  head  in  agreement  with  what  was  said, 
but  in  some  slight  depreciation  of  the  music. 
Then  walking  silently  behind  his  screen  to 
a harmonium,  he  struck  out  the  grand  old 
music  of  the  Dies  /res,  now  and  again  burst- 
ing into  song  as  the  spirit  of  the  hymn  stirred 
the  chords  within  him.  Miss  Key  trembled 
and  shed  tears.  She  was  evidently  too  weak 
and  sensitive  to  bear  it  without  excessive 
emotion,  or  else  she  was  one  of  those  whose 
emotions  lie  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  ever 
running  over.  But  Mr.  Lane  thought  the 
former  to  be  her  case. 

He  rose  and  stirred  the  fire,  seeing  that 
the  lady  shivered,  and  asking  her  to  rise, 
moved  her  chair  nearer  to  it.  Then,  as  he 
stood  with  an  elbow  on  one  end  of  the  man- 
tel-piece, Key  joined  them,  and  said  to  Mr. 
Lane,  “ How  weary  you  look ! You  seem  to 
have  grown  older  since  I saw  you  last.” 

“ The  holidays  are  not  far  off,”  Mr.  Lane 
replied. 

“ Where  do  you  intend  to  spend  them?” 
Key  asked. 

u The  first  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  my 
den,”  said  Mr.  Lane.  “ After  that  I am  go- 
ing to  Oxford.  I suppose  you  know  my  time 
here  has  drawn  to  a close  V ’ 

“ No,  I did  not,”  Key  answered.  44  But  if 
you  think  an  English  degree  worth  having 
in  addition  to  your  German  ones,  I am  glad 
to  hear  that  you  are  able  to  go  up  at  once, 
and  that  you  have  chosen  Oxford.  I am  a 
Cambridge  man,  but  I must  admit  there  is 
more  vital  religion  and  more  vivid  intellect- 
ual life  at  Oxford.  I trust  it  will  not  always 
be  so.” 

44  You  have  done  a good  honest  stroke  of 
work  here,”  the  parson  resumed,  after  a 
pause.  44  I find  that  a thoroughly  healthy, 
vigorous  tone  prevails  among  the  boys,  and 
the  school  is  well  set  upon  its  legs.  Besides 
which,  Phelps  is  a host  in  himself.  You  know 
he  and  I were  school-fellows.  I always  had 
the  most  profound  respect  for  him.” 

As  Mr.  Lane  remained  silent,  Mr.  Key 
seemed  to  let  his  fancy  wander  to  the  past. 
His  sister  had  just  risen  and  left  the  room. 
He  now  spoke  again : 44  For  him,  and  for  a 
great  friend  and  rival  of  his  at  Harrow,  one 
Bedford  Lyte.” 

Still  Mr.  Lane  stood,  with  one  foot  on  the 
bar  of  the  fender  and  one  elbow  on  the  end 
of  the  mantel-shelf,  gazing  into  the  fire  with 
apparent  abstraction. 

44  All  the  boys  venerated  them,”  Key  con- 
tinued. 44  We  called  them  4 Gemini.’  They 
were  our  gods,  present,  visible,  obvious. 


And,  like  Castor  and  Pollux  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Lake,  they  fought  the  school’s  battle  for 
us  once  together,  coming  unexpectedly  on  the 
scene  when  we  were  being  worsted  and  some 
of  us  terribly  mauled  by  a host  of  roughs. 
But  the  name  ‘ Gemini’  hod  a facetious  en- 
tendre too,  because  they  happened  to  be  sin- 
gularly unlike  each  other  in  externals. 
Phelps,  as  yon  know,  is  dark  and  thin, 
while  poor  Lyte  had  auburn  hair  and  a very 
fair  skin.” 

Again  the  parson  stopped,  and  now  looked 
curiously  at  the  set,  immovable  lineaments 
and  attitude  of  Mr.  Lane,  who  still  gazed 
steadfastly  into  the  fire ; but  finding  that  the 
other  paused,  asked,  44  Why  do  you  say 4 poor 
Lyte?’” 

44  I will  tell  you  presently,”  Key  resumed. 
44  But,  do  you  know,  I think  that  as  a boy 
you  must  have  singularly  resembled  Bed- 
ford Lyte.  Another  person  would  not  think 
so,  perhaps,  because  your  beard  is  so  enor- 
mously thick,  and  your  whole  expression  so 
rigid.  Pray  excuse  me.  I don’t  mean  to  be 
rude.  But  I can  feel,  I know,  that  you  have 
suffered  much  before  your  face  and  figure  be- 
came what  they  are. 

“ He  was  a splendid  fellow,  a noble  fellow, 
I do  now  believe,  speaking  in  the  sight  of 
God,  though  he  fell  terribly,  awfully.  I 
fear  the  story  told  of  him  is  substantially 
true.  A youug  lady  was  abducted  from  hiB 
guardian’s  house,  a sister  of  the  Mr.  George 
Baily  who  married  the  second  Miss  Browne — 
But  why  should  I sicken  you  with  a horrible 
story  about  a man  whom  you  never  heard  of 
before  ?” 

“ Go  on,”  said  Mr.  Lane,  speaking  gently, 
but  with  a tone  of  authority — 44  go  on,  Key. 
What  have  you  hoard  ?” 

A strange  question  this ! almost  implying 
that  this  man  was  behind  the  scenes,  and 
knew  all,  and  desired  to  hear  what  account 
had  been  currently  reported!  The  divine 
also  noticed  that  his  interlocutor  called  Jiim 
44  g;ey»  in  a familiar  tone,  as  if  they  had 
been  long  acquainted.  The  large  room, 
dimly  lighted  by  the  fitful  flaring  of  the 
fire,  seemed  to  reel.  The  form  of  this 
strange,  stem  man  loomed  larger  than  it 
actually  was  in  the  dubious  light.  A phan- 
tom dance  of  Phelps  and  Bedford  Lyte  and 
poor  Eleanor  Baily  and  Sir  Thomas  Balbry 
and  this  Mr.  Lane,  all  involved  in  mystery 
and  crime,  careered  through  the  parson’s  ex- 
cited brain.  He  could  have  screamed  aloud 
in  the  weird  freuzy  which  took  possession 
of  his  mind.  But  remembering  his  sacred 
calling,  and  that  whatever  might  have  hap- 
pened, whatever  revelation  was  to  take 
place,  he  must  now  have  a distinct  part  to 
play,  a dignified  position  to  maintain,  he 
controlled  himself  with  a strong  effort,  and 
went  on  with  the  story. 

“The  report  is  that  after  having  the 
home,  the  only  home,  of  his  boyhood  in  Mr. 
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Batty’s  house,  and  having  received  much 
kindness  from  the  old  man,  Lyte  took  this 
young  lady  (an  only  daughter)  away  from  all 
the  holy  associat  ions  of  her  childhood,  that  he 
mined  her,  and  then  deserted  her.  A more 
fearful  story,  Lane,  I never  repeated;  hut 
you  have  almost  commanded  me  to  go  on.” 

44  Pray  go  on,”  Mr.  Lane  urged,  somewhat 
impatiently. 

44  A baronet,  Sir  Thomas  Balbry,  was  mixed 
up  in  this  affair,  I do  not  know  quite  how,  at 
first.  But  he  perished.  Some  say  that  he 
tried  to  rescue  the  girl,  and  that  Lyte  mur- 
dered him.  Others  that  Lyte  killed  him  in 
a duel.  I see  little  difference  myself.” 

44  Who  say  all  this?”  the  man  standing  by 
the  fire  sternly  asked,  with  difficulty  re- 
pressing a movement  of  impatience,  and 
forcing  his  words  to  come  out  calmly  from 
between  his  fierce  jaws.  44  Who  say  all 
this  f’  he  repeated,  for  Key  was  too  awe- 
struck to  talk  glibly.  At  length  the  latter 
answered,  slowly : 

44  Every  one  who  dares  breathe  his  name. 
But  the  facts  are  known,  Lane.  They  are 
beyond  dispute.  The  lady  disappeared,  and 
has  never  been  seen  since.  The  man  is  dead, 
and  the  baronetcy  extinct.  I think  Mrs. 
George  Baily,  the  poor  girl’s  sister,  is  the 
only  person  in  the  secret,  and  so  is  likely  to 
be  the  chief  source  of  the  report.” 

Now  Mr.  Lane  turned  his  eyes  directly  on 
those  of  Mr.  Key,  and  the  divine  was  fasci- 
nated by  his  earnest,  steadfast  gaze. 

44  Do  yon  remember,”  Mr.  Lane  asked, 
slowly,  as  if  he  were  working  out  a problem 
in  his  own  mind,  and  trying  to  recall  half- 
forgotten  circumstances — 44  do  you  remember 
the  licking  that  Lyte  gave  that  fellow  at 
Harrow  ?” 

Key  was  in  a world  of  phantoms  now. 
Past  and  present,  fact  and  fancy,  were  con- 
founding each  other  in  his  mind.  Strange 
surmises  started  into  being,  and  suddenly 
were  gone,  giving  place  to  others. 

44 1 do  remember  it,”  he  replied,  presently. 
44  No  one  who  saw  it  could  forget  it.  I wish 
I could.  I have  never  seen  a fight  since. 
There  was  something  awful  in  the  dogged 
persistence  of  Baily  and  in  the  cruel,  fero- 
cious severity  of  Lyte.  The  whole  scene 
presents  itself  vividly  to  my  imagination 
sometimes,  when  I have  been  hearing  some 
dreadful  story;  and  blood  seems  to  dance 
before  my  eyes  when  I think  of  Balbry’s 
death,  and  the  fate  of  that  poor  girl.” 

A short  pause  ensued,  after  which  Key 
asked,  44  But  how  can  you  know  any  thing 
about  it  ?” 


Mr.  Lane,  still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Key,  and  standing  perfectly  immovable,  said, 
44 1 am  Bedford  Lyte.” 

The  parson  sat  transfixed,  with  the  palm  of 
one  hand  on  each  thigh,  staring  at  the  other, 
and  repeating  his  words  like  an  automaton, 
44 1 am  Bedford  Lyte,  I am  Bedford  Lyte.” 
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He  was  utterly  surprised  and  confounded 
by  these  few  words.  This  man  before  him, 
this  Mr.  Lane,  a master  of  the  endowed 
Grammar  School  in  the  parish  over  which 
he  had  recently  been  placed,  a man  respect- 
ed by  parents  and  beloved  by  boys,  had 
commanded  Key’s  hearty  admiration  as  one 
of  those  men  who  work  their  own  way  in 
the  world,  and  who  often  attain  to  eminence 
in  after-life  owing  to  the  maturity  of  mind 
and  character  attained  in  their  laborious 
progress.  He  had  recognized  Lane  as  a gen- 
tleman at  once,  and  recently  Frank  Browne 
had  told  him  that  their  friend  was  of  a good 
family,  and  not  without  what  are  called 44  ex- 
pectations” in  the  future.  But  these  facts 
did  not  unsettle  his  former  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lane’s  present  position  or  circumstances. 

He  had  either  directly  or  indirectly  been 
given  to  understand  that  his  new  friend  had 
been  educated  in  Germany,  and  had  advanced 
himself  to  some  professional  dignity  in  the 
place  of  his  pupilage  before  Phelps  had  of- 
fered him  the  mastership  at  Pedlington. 

The  ecclesiastic  had  also,  as  a school-boy 
at  Harrow,  known  Bedford  Lyte,  and  during 
four  or  five  years  of  that  enthusiastic  por- 
tion of  his  life  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard that  person  as  a hero.  At  school 
Phelps  and  Lyte,  Castor  and  Pollux  at  one 
time,  were  Ajax  and  Hector  at  another. 

Their  rivalry  had  been  a contest  of  consum- 
mate interest  to  the  armies  of  which  they 
were  the  champions.  While  Key  was  still 
at  school  Lyte  had  left  with  a brilliant  repu- 
tation, and  was  reckoned  in  prospect  a Dou- 
ble-first at  Oxford.  Shortly  afterward  he 
dropped  mysteriously  out  of  his  little  world, 
and  his  place  knew  him  no  more.  Time 
wore  on.  Key  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  a parish 
in  the  weald  of  Kent.  There  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  a family  who  had  lived  in 
Pedlington,  and  were  on  visiting  terms  both 
with  the  Brownes  and  with  the  late  Captain 
Lyte,  R.N.  From  this  source  he  had  heard 
how  liis  old  scliool-fellow  had  been  disinher- 
ited by  the  captain,  and  how  two  of  Mr. 
Browne’s  daughters  had  become  heiresses. 

The  rumor  of  Eleanor  Baily’s  disgrace  and 
Balbry’s  violent  death  also  came  to  Mr.  Key’s 
ears,  and  the  name  of  Bedford  Lyte  was  con- 
nected with  these  horrors. 

Now  on  a sudden  he  was  called  upon  to 
make  one  man  of  these  two  men  so  wholly 
dissimilar  in  antecedents  and  repute,  yet  so 
like,  for  as  he  gazed  at  his  companion,  the 
brow  and  eyes  of  the  boy  Lyte  became  more 
manifest  in  those  of  Mr.  Lane.  Mr.  Key  also 
fancied  that  something  familiar  in  Lane’s 
manner  of  speaking  had  struck  him  from 
the  first. 

44  A strange  acquaintance !”  he  thought  to 
himself,  without  as  yet  speaking,  and  then 
took  himself  to  task  for  want  of  sympathy. 

44  Not  acquaintance  merely,”  he  continued : 
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“ he  was  my  friend  once.  Still  he  hears  the 
image  of  my  Maker,  my  Redeemer.  This 
man  haa  sinned  and  suffered.  He  has  en- 
dured and  labored.  He  has  stumbled  terri- 
bly, but  not  fallen.  He  is  bruised  and  sore. 
My  office  shall  succor  him,  and  I will  be  his 
friend.  Let  the  Levite  pass  on  on  the  other 
side.” 

But  the  bell  was  now  sounding  for  even- 
song, and  the  parson  went  kiB  way,  still  leav- 
ing Mr.  Lane  by  his  friendly  hearth.  After 
an  hour’s  absence  he  returned,  and  taking  a 
Common  Prayer  book,  opened  it  at  the  com- 
munion service,  and  read  aloud  from  the 
rubric  as  follows:  “If  there  be  auy  who 
can  not  quiet  his  own  conscience,  but  re- 
quireth  further  comfort  or  counsel,  let  him 
come  to  me  and  open  his  grief,  that  he  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  absolution,  together 
with  ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  to  the  qui- 
eting of  his  conscience  and  the  avoiding  of 
all  scruple  and  doubtfulness.” 

Closing  the  book,  he  looked  earnestly  at 
Mr.  Lane,  and  said,  “ When  does  the  school 
break  up  f ” 

“ On  the  17th.” 

“This  is  the  11th,”  pursued  Key.  “You 
might  prepare  yourself  for  the  Sacrament  of 
Penauce  before  the  17th.” 

“ Is  it  really  a sacrament  f”  Mr.  Lane 
asked. 

“ Assuredly.” 

Then  Mr.  Lane  gently  directed  Key’s  at- 


! tention  to  a certain  passage  in  the  Church 
Catechism  which  states  jthat  there  are  “ two 
sacraments  ouly,  as  generally  necessary  to 
salvation.” 

“ I did  not  say,”  added  this  astute  theolo- 
gian, “ that  penance  was  generally  necessary. 
But  oftentimes,  I think.  And  always  help- 
ful in  the  solitude  of  the  inner  life.” 

Mr.  Lane  said  nothing ; so  the  divine  re- 
sumed: 

“ The  inner  life  is  to  many  of  us  a dreary 
solitude,  my  friend.  You  have  been  fight- 
ing on  bravely  single-handed.  But  the  ene- 
my is  legion.” 

“ True,”  replied  Mr.  Lane,  accepting  Key’s 
proffered  hand,  and  closing  his  nervous  fin- 
gers upon  it  with  an  iron  grip — “ true ; but 
I must  take  time  to  think  about  it.” 

“ Take  time,”  the  priest  answered ; “ and 
pray  that  your  judgment  may  be  guided  in 
this  and  all  things.  But  however  you  de- 
cide, let  you  and  me  see  much  of  each  other 
in  the  vacation.” 

Then  Mr.  Key,  having  early  duties  on  the 
Sunday,  retired  to  rest.  And  Mr.  Lane,  re- 
turning without  an  umbrella  through  a pelt- 
ing storm,  sat  down  cold  and  wet  by  the 
dying  embers  of  his  fire.  There  he  ponder- 
ed deeply,  and  consumed  tobacco  moodily, 
till  the  dull  gray  Sabbath  morning,  ushered 
in  with  biting  blasts  and  driviug  rain,  dawn- 
ed upon  a world  of  conflict  and  controversy 
and  remorse. 


P1NE-BARREN8. 

Abboad  upon  the  Barrens,  the  Florida  Pine-Barrens, 

Where  all  the  winds  of  heaven  come  to  gambol  wild  and  free, 

With  none  to  watch  their  races  save  the  flowers  whose  little  faces 
Look  up  with  wonder  as  they  rush  acrqps  from  sea  to  sea. 

Abroad  upon  the  Barrens,  how  wide  the  mighty  heavens ! 

A thousand  times  more  sky  above  than  hangs  o’er  any  town, 

For  nothing  breaks  its  clearness  in  the  farness  or  the  nearness, 
From  zenith  to  horizon  line  far  rounding  bluely  down. 

Abroad  upon  the  Barrens  the  Southern  pine-tree  ripens 
Its  spicy  cones  in  plumy  green  that  swayeth  soft  on  high ; 

Not  closely  set  in  vistas  Hke  its  sober  Northern  sisters, 

, But  each  alone  in  feathery  grace  against  the  tropic  Bky. 

Abroad  upon  the  Barrens  the  saw-palmetto  reddens 
The  ground  with  arm6d  ranks  that  firm  for  centuries  have  stood ; 

They  kneel  and  pray  to  Heaven  that  their  sins  may  be  forgiven, 
Their  long  green  knives  in  readiness,  bold  outlaws  of  the  wood. 

Abroad  upon  the  Barrens  the  idle  water  glistens 
In  little  pools  whose  shallow  sands  shine  silvery  within ; 

O happy  pools ! no  duty  do  ye  know  save  simple  beauty ; 

Ye  care  not  for  the  harvest-time,  ye  neither  toil  nor  spin. 

Abroad  upon  tUI  Barrens  the  care-worn  soul  awakens 

From  brooding  on  the  long  hard  paths  its  weary  feet  have  trod  : 

How  little  seem  earth’s  sorrows,  how  far  off  the  lost  to-morrows, 
How  broad  and  free  the  Barrens  lie,  how  very  near  to  God ! 
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. are  riel*  in  c«od  and 
fronjlfeve  the  wuoe  m wmwi'#  i d imi tmi  rv . 
and  $$  machines  of  cdid&  am  1/ifgoi‘y  ijiv 
groWih  of  pli coesfci  re  ifuproyewep  Ik  ffom  the 
reaper  tiki*  nations,  in  each  <)f  wbicii  a 
*d  inventors  im?  laboring  fit  ;be  sol  of  ion  of 
problems*  '} 

& iVcnliar  Mindifiooft  of  peoples; efpy  "of 
tlift;  same fried,  fliril  iltetuirf  ifttffetieV  of  . 
ioWlsi  atid  methods.  This  di  versi tv  ie 
plifieil  in  file  appliances  used  in  America' l?%t 
subduing  flie  wilderness  unij  eiilfrvatiug 
lately  elBaTod  land.  a«  compared  with  ife  15 
husbandry  fcnpto&netttp of  BHtiun. 

Onf  people  in  the  coloniul  period  were 
gen  era  ll.y  Mogagcffin  iiiiflbnijdrv.  In  mho.  r i njS, 
trading,  Bunting,  and  Bailing.  Tlie  ^xp»?rtH 
wore  grnia,  jfoea t,  Hu  vfe itfjorfs*  tptmm!,  and 
polls,  Hut  few  meebanit*  rifts  wen*  c act  ted  »u 
syatemaf  mally*  except  Hhipdmilding,  Csfci- 
po?itrj\  tiling,  and  I uni  ring  xvx.ro 

ivgulat;  trades,  In  tW  dttes  other  iiiilns- 
irtea  engaged  dttention^biit  in  the  roiviitry 
the  Motiies,.  !mt»j  rtml  show*  of  t lb*  people. 
jCiikI  thy  of  the  horses  were  made  by 


MECUANirAX  PROGPESH~L 

IT  common  mttury.  Compared 

With  3 fc*  prydr^oasors,  it  appears  rather 
m s*  *>(>pi tlffiii  a-  ddYeippinenfc.  It  is  not 
tfe  tel^ta^n  to  flie  past  irr  fertns 
<vf  Hf»y  aaid  te-  hav* 

and  ap  fliwr 

meut  dssmKta  radioul  ohangna  frit  her  tium 


^YdhitU^  ' ' \ ’ *<’  ' ; ? }:X' 

The  sea  re  h for  i he  u lost  arts"  is  an  agree- 
able lit  era  tv  and  ac^eutihe  raihbUv  with 
hpok£  .cdht>jpiiug  treasures  which  well  re- 
ward the  explorer;  hut  one**  eyes  must  be 
tfntily  tint  Of  foexts  if  the  distant  , laluiriout? 
fiVgen  ni  ties  of  remote  agee  are  mope  distinet. 
In  the  6etd  of  vision  thm  the  ?naje#tio  works 
of  the  present . A looeni<di  ve  is  a more  pn^g- 
uant.  iaet  than  a pyramid  ?»r  a sen]ptvm*d 
■ Arejni.  The  ouhji  rt  \s  onu  to  whieli  it  is 
u^t  pOB^ildo  to  dti  fill!  jnst  iee, x>von  in  a vob 
inne,  either  by  a geheral  sketch  dr  by  par- 
tieithir  insinnft^.  XVe  -:-to  take  to 

'r^pld  survey  of  the  delo  of  pic- 

vh^mival  aetiyity,  ftml  fhbtr  ip  derote 
priiicipa)  portion  of  tmr  space  to  re- 

speeriiig  u few  prbitiin.eat  *mhject^  tbirehj 
^oatiUng  ihe  reinler  to  form  a jodgtaeni  from 
the  Anm  t)f  the .parti*, ,/tiateaii  of  a sirperfieval 
/efttimafe  from  a etii^ory  ghiiice  at  the  nmb 
/titudimms  whole*. 

The  iinpdry,  Whether  it  proceed  by  a gen- 
W’rey  ift  by  inVe^tigiiifuu  ;o.C.  »bHaehed 
portioiift,  will  tcvi<ikl  the  folhiwing  fa<  tH : 

h 'Sht'tsati^rt  h'aa  had  in 

f ile  proiliK  tiiVit  of  any  unu ■ ehvss  Of  in  veil* 
Honaf  dipt  ye*;  we  gp  beyitnd  the 

0f  fife  haiions  to 

niAke  £ th^^gb  e3tJifhjk  ifeh  int^hanmai 
]»rognm  the  periial  under  review. 

£>  KathKib  allied  by  ties  of  hktml  and  nimv- 
laritK*^  of  fdne.  temper,  ta*tor  and  opportu- 
nity develop  in  {kiraJiel  line»  rihich  vontian- 
ally  frmseniate*  Thi*  in  yrejtt  Htustmtod  in 
and  nieiiin#  of  the  maehinv-nJi^ 


It  Is  on r pr<?piw*  in  this  «ertr%1o  txvint  ot  Amfrwan 

' 


pvcigrei^  fri  %he  vftrican  of  activity 
Held  o/  Frogf6«ft,  as  Iti  fwme.  *ihr.tnt  it  U 

pliLinly  Impo^iMu  to  exclude  whu|  Jiaa  \>eeii  acc«m- 


pHah^l  bv  odier  Eiv  ft  xrr/nc 


ftS  NEW  imNTOEY  ' t‘v&f . ,v  . 

$yta«  they  :w^re,  ijiijefijl,.  in  At  ih&t  t^wWy^AWf?  reca.euibfcr  • the  :ftr»t  • 

time.  Tvfyutv  four  genlfftMOifs  currioge*  or*  lasing  of  The  Atlantic  by  a strain  I mar,  t)w 
wtemO\yn^4:^iPhUai:0j>fei4 to  I5®X.  f.Sra?atiiiaAu  rnjom*  y*fc isj  the  plrtrn#  of  Bt* 

tr^r  oipto#  aij<J  puirtiSaad  mb?  ju  tfretrj  reteAllemt  the  opening  of.  th*  tot  railway 
flonty  Orfcvx^ii  Hixf  wti^  tii<v  jottr-  :fa  passenger  t rattle.  Hp  ratio  Allen  ilrov* 
uey  wa#  long  or  the  seueon  mipnipttiouu, ; the  tot  lor.miorive  which  was  import^, 

acme  of  , TbtU  tins  century  under  eMiridointinn,  from 


|h%fitionB  and  mitridcr*  tlu> 
style*  , lodge  fleed,  of  1 V raisy ) Vania,  import 
ejf  ft  u\viii]f*  fat  hi«  fimr-mdinml. 

'4'-\&*W%UUy-  v^go\%»^4;'0h«»-  agricultural  fru~ 
plviiwdttH  were  rude  and  itjutfacti ve.  Catis, 
pto#,  iiaid  hoes  were  made  by  tte  country 
mixdiaine  of  such  materiki  M No  could'  pro-  , 
»:«.Ws  little  metal  being  uered  iiv  ,'’#tfcheh/ j 
Strips  -of  iron  made  by  hammering  nut  did  | 
bow^boea  w*w  the  fort ug#  of  tbe  wtolen  j 
i/iuolddmairiiftof  pi^W^  The  law J^cif  England 
Kart  rigfirniialy  maintained  tbe  dependence 


rt  mechanical  $ "nu\  of  viewy  U most  midilv 
segregated  from'  its  pi^dcrt^hr*.  It  is  tittt  • 
saying  too  ranch  In  assert  that  ut  it»  com- 
menoement  tbe  emal%^f  KugbiUd  won  scarce- 
ly; ’ V alutsl  Wi'cept  for  htto^ndd  liar's;  As  to 
tiie  ixifld  of  Ahurietw  i&  n*teht  and  it*  util- 
ity were  not  ev.  o suspected.  Maeionery  u* 
yet  wo*  not.  The  stcam-ctigiiie  of  NVw- 
Ci^top  was  {m&ifdug few  tniiu^  in 
Engldud  ThU  r^d^od  it*  4fas*m 

in  tbe  cylinder  beneath  the  \Ahtun_,  cooling 


if  tbe  provinces*  forbhhlMig  all  important ; the  cylinder  hi  o«uiU  at roke,  iimf  using  the 
work*  in  imiv,  and  tbe  war  fotinr]  tbo  ^Hr^de  ccmdensafion  of  the  Meum  a*  a me&ius  of 
onprepami  to  supply  t heir  hutkleU  ixartta.  f pnaln<dag  & partial  Yucuuu^  in  dvder  to  o?v 
The  war  wa^  to  a large  degree  fought  In  ! tain  tiue  value  ol  tbe  aaiiusphe-ric 
iijorj  In  Jiomeapnn  and  bimtiug  afuna,  aroied  * abort?  the.  piston.  The  duty  or  Trjihiiibfe;^ 


With  the  fhintito-inaii’a  irmjf-y  riM 

When  p^at^re.ftdercd  poaaible  eoitjmerotal 
and  mei'hauical  out er)iriaof  a new  era  dawn- 
ed. Many  tilings  wWoh  tiie  c^looists  bad 
ebevseiidiy  ppportori  frirroi  the  mother1  cmxn- 
try  begim  tW  h#  .made  at  and  many 
iuitlci4trum  Wtiieb  had ..liec-h  mpreaml  by  law 
to  keep  the  colonies  subordiimta  and  to 
pendent  began  tu  be  developed,  itt  1 T67 
t he  tot  cotton  mill  in  Auurica  was  built  at 
Uevoriy,  Massaehu.NetU.  In  17K)  Samuel 
Sbder  imrodneefl  the  Arkwright,  system  of 
miU  Spinning.-  The  exportation  of  xuaebin- 
from  Engiand  w as  sneemfnliy  invent- 
♦xi,  and  Slater  wa*  dliliged  to  make  tbe  eani- 
ing,  drawings  r*ning,  and  sphmvng  roechan- 
i?»in  from  memory-;  t&  .17%  tili  \vt*r  Evjmi& 
had  introduced  his  improveinewts  in  graitv 
uiilla,  Hud  a few  years  afterward  h*»  sttJaiut- 
engiflt? — the  tot  dduUle-arrtintt  bigh>pree»- 
-u»:  KO  ;Mii-engine  on  iwoni.  In  $78%  Hurn- 
and  in  ifSi  Fiteftt  b^d  their  boats  *>n 
the  Potntoc tend Thdawaro  reapeetiyely.  In 
1767  dueoh  PeyUibk  bml  ui«  nail-cutting  nuv 

i iuip'e  and  dies  4orv*oiu,  In  n^?.  Whitney^ 

eoVtpn-g»r.  ami  in  Iti^  AVUdtempre-a  eanl- 
stickiog  machine,  evatwe  to  the  belp  of  the 
cotton  inter** t.  Other : biveutioua  fdUcm^J 
iu  rnpoi  succession. 

Tim  f*togre^  above  uohpd  oocmTed  within 
5>^to  'kft w*. ' iiW  treaty  of  peto>r  ft 
istitmbiful  whether  x»u  the  4th  of  dulyt  1T74, 
tinw  Prem tndro  than  twA  st^aav^ftgiiiew  in 
tl»b  thirteen  t^: one  at  PaasaioT  Newr 

Jeinioyj  the  other  in  Plidudelpbia.  The  Now- 
etiginewiis  ita  yjefc  only  purlially  sap- 
ypUvwt^d  by  the  Wait,  bud  otferetl  but  modr 
otto  indfieoinoiit^  for  »jyy  purpose  .except 
pumping  water  from  topper,  and  loud  mines, 
whose  ii<h  oroe  paid.  b>r  tltewaat<efal  uwv  <if 
wood  or  rout 

the  ami  es- 

j^ccklly  our  own  active  part  m itT  is  very  re- 


fect of  the  Newcomen  e.ngiim  in  IT©  was 


Co  gle 


K»W^*l»KS  d (JTltAJA-KAOnHV. 

. _ ■ 

uJ>O0,OOO  pomto  id  water  ?tdsMi  w fhpt 
lilgb  by  one  busiie]  <v»il.  XVhUV 

invent biiiB  were  mmly  Jxdweew  the  vv’iw 
17 m anil  1784,  and  tJj<?  y**i;f  184>(i  iH8 

duty  of  the  Cornish  w**  ^ufd\Vuple4l; 

by  i 40  it  was  egaio  utoxirtipiod,  \)%i ft  add- 
ed tri  the  stiuuu-iinghiv  t lie  Mpar/Hv 
and  the  rfr-pu mjk  fly  thuiormbr  lie  avoided 
the  cooling  of  the  cylinder  before  each  ef- 
fcrTaro  &tmV^  of  the  fuetmiy  liy  the  fuMtw 
be  mmln  the  vaenum  Ih>' 

seipiently  niHile  i hr  mid \ lions  *>f  the  pan\Wd 
motion,  of  the  fo  the  vy  tixidixv  unit 

of  the-  oylifubf  tovtoU  and  nfmh?  the  Wbxmi  act 
positively  agtiinat  thii  }»fett>it*  iiiMt end  of 
\>  merely  using  it  to  prod  net-  g vacm.Ua.  .Aft- 
erward be  made  tlui  oiigmu  duHht*  tuting, 
that  la.  need  \yifmT(F>  of.  JAiratu  p ii  the  side* 
of  fchfc  pint  on  altiUrimtely ; tbeu  he increaeod 
the  strength  pf  the  parte*  the  rapidity  cd  ibh 
sttoktt  - flud  the  pressure  of  t he  fttenin.  Coflh 
tlio  bluiL'k  slavivlnid  be<*i*  oliuinwl  IkiIOw  from 
time  iinuitodri  uh:  a»ul- WhH  .cpd  tri  vyd  h wny 
of  Gett  ing  him  to  woih-  lip  to  this  period 
there  hud  t#een  Heaiwijp  nay  pv»gr^« ; ftflur 

r*!  *'  -••'•a--;'  ...  •,-i*  'tJngVfraffrom 
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it  hosts  of  inventions  crowd  upon 
the  scene  and  clamor  for  notice. 

The  Watt  period  inaugurates  the 
century  whose  progress  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  is  under  considera-  I 
tion. 

The  utilization  of  coal  in  the 
production  of  steam  for  driving 
machinery  is  the  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  mechanical  evolu- 
tion and  development,  and  made 
possible  improvements  in  various 
other  directions. 

If  there  had  been  no  Watt, 

Smeaton,  Arkwright,  Hargreaves, 
Cartwright,  Cort,  Murdoch,  Whit- 
ney, Trevethick,  and  Stephenson, 
the  victory  of  Colonel  Clive  at 
Plassey  might  not  have  proved 
the  precursor  of  the  occupation  of 
the  w^ole  of  Hindostan.  But  for 
the  machinery  which  by  gradual 
accretions  gave  to  England  an  in- 
creased power  of  production  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  addition 
of  a population  equal  to  that  of 
China  to  her  industrial  forces,  the 
farther  works  of  Clive,  the  vic- 
tories of  Hastings,  Cornwallis, 

Wellesley,  Napier,  Hardinge,  and 
Gough,  would  not  have  occurred, 
and  in  their  places  would  have 
been  mere  raids  or  desultory  expe- 
ditions, half  commercial  and  half 
military,  after  the  first  burst  of  conquest 
and  spoliation. 

This  accession  of  labor  was  in  a shape 
more  tense  and  patient  than  even  the  en- 
during Chinaman,  for  its  muscles  were  of 
iron,  its  food  could  be  dug  from  the  earth, 
and  when  at  last  worn  out,  it  could  be 
worked  over  again,  and  had  not  to  be  boxed, 
labeled,  and  sent  back  to  be  deposited  near 
the  tablets  of  its  ancestors. 

The  capacity  of  the  steam-engines  of  En- 
gland may  be  otherwise  stated.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  great  Pyramid  of  Ghizeh  oc- 
cupied the  labor  of  100,000  men  for  twenty 
years  in  the  erection  alone.  The  steam- 
engines  of  England,  worked  by  36,000  men, 
would  raise  the  same  quantity  of  material 
to  the  same  height  in  eighteen  hours.  Thus 
reckoning  ten  hours  to  the  day,  and  three 
hundred  working  days  to  the  year,  three 
thousand  pyramids  might  be  erected  by  the 
steam-power  of  England  in  the  period  occu- 
pied by  the  builders  of  that  of  Ghizeh. 

The  multiplication,  in  the  course  of  years, 
by  fiftyfold  of  the  working  power  of  En- 
gland caused  such  an  enormous  increase  of 
material  that  privy  councils,  armies,  and 
fleets  vied  with  each  other  in  explorations 
by  sea  and  land.  The  Northwest  Passage, 
which  has  a literature  and  a history  of  its 
own — a history  exultant  and  yet  sad — only 
meant  a short  road  to  India  around  one  end 


WATT'S  DOUBLE-ACTING  BTSAJC-1NGINS,  1760. 

of  that  terribly  long  continent  which  barred 
Europe  from  sailing  westward  to  Asia. 

There  is  no  more  truthful  accessible  test 
of  the  comparative  ingenuity  of  periods  in  a 
given  country  than  the  number  of  patents 
granted  therein.  Our  national  patent  sys- 
tem has  been  in  operation  only  since  1790, 
but  that  of  England  is  much  older.  The 
following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  patents 
granted  in  decades  for  the  two  centuries. 

Previous  to  1790  patents  were  granted  by 
individual  States,  as  to  Fulton,  Fitch,  Rum- 
sey,  Evans,  and  others. 


Dwtdo 

ending 

England. 

Decade 

ending 

England. 

United  Statea. 

1680 

49 

1780 

297 

.... 

1690 

05 

1790 

012 

.... 

1700 

101 

1800 

675 

806 

1710 

90 

1810 

986 

1,086 

1790 

40 

1890 

1,125 

1,748 

1780 

94 

1880 

1,583 

9,710 

2,986 

1740 

48 

1840 

5,488 

1750 

85 

1800 

4,666 

25,201 

5,942 

1760 

99 

1860 

28,140 

1770 

921 

1870 

35,079 

79,612 

The  factory  system  is  the  growth  of  the 
century  now  closing.  When  Richard  Ark- 
wright was  traveling  over  the  hills  of  Lan- 
cashire, buying  the  tresses  of  the  country 
lasses  to  make  wigs,  and  Hargreaves  was 
working  at  the  rudimentary  carding -ma- 
chine, the  artisans  of  the  country  worked 
each  in  his  little  shop.  The  wool-stapler 
dealt  out  his  lots  of  wool  to  the  carders  and 
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spinners,  who  took  it  home  and  returned  the 
agreed-upon  quality  and  weight  of  yam ; to 
another  set  of  workmen  the  yam  was  ap- 
portioned for  weaving;  other  tradesmen 
finished  the  work.  The  same  practice  pre- 
vailed with  the  hardware  makers  and  iron- 
mongers ; the  nailers  of  Wolverhampton,  the 
artificers  of  Birmingham,  the  cutlers  of 
Sheffield,  the  carpet- weavers  of  Axminster — 
each  received  at  his  house  a quota  of  mate- 
rial such  as  he  or  his  family  could  make  up 
in  a few  days,  and  returned  the  finished  work 
to  his  employer.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
this  may  have  been  managed,  for  it  is  only 
within  a comparatively  few  years  that  the 
business  of  boot  and  shoe  making  has  been 
aggregated  into  factories  and  performed  by 
machinery. 

In  the  factory  the  labor-saving  machines 
which  have  superseded  the  laborious  hand 
operations  are  employed  in  great  numbers 
with  comparatively  few  attendants.  The 
steam-engine,  fed  by  coal  and  water,  or  the 
water-wheel,  provides  the  power  required, 
and  the  duty  of  the  attendant  is  to  supply 
the  constantly  recprring  need  for  fresh  ma- 
terials, to  mend  breaks,  or  repair  faults.  In- 
stead of  being  a mere  fashioner  of  a piece  at 
a time,  the  workman  becomes  a supervisor 
of  nearly  automatic  machinery,  whose  appe- 
tite for  material  he  is  required  to  anticipate 
and  satisfy,  and  whose  occasional  eccentrici- 
ties it  is  his  duty  to  correct. 

The  development  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture furnishes  the  best  and  perhaps  earliest 
example  of  the  factory  system.  Arkwright 
appears  to  have  worked  at  his  cotton  ma- 
chinery for  several  years,  and  in  company 
with  several  partners,  who  successively  fur- 
nished means  and  then  tired  of  the  project, 
before  he  erected  the  mill  at  Nottingham, 
which  was  worked  by  horse-power.  This 
mill  was  erected  in  1770 ; another  one  was 
established  in  1771,  in  which  the  machinery 
was  driven  by  a water-wheel.  So  new  was 
the  idea  of  employing  other  than  hand  or 
foot  labor  that  his  spinning-machine  was 
long  known  as  the  “ water-frame,”  and  the 
product  as  the  “water-twist.”  His  other 
improvements  were  patented  in  1775,  and 
thus  the  century  starts  with  Mr.  Arkwright 
fresh  upon  the  track,  leading  in  a race  the 
success  of  which  has  changed  the  aspect  of 
our  commercial  and  social  systems. 

Arkwright,  in  spite  of  fraudulent  tres- 
passers and  expensive  lawsuits,  lived  to  see 
the  perfect  triumph  of  his  ingenuity  and 
sedulous  care.  His  suits  developed  the  con- 
ditions and  situations  which  taxed  the  wis- 
dom of  the  judges,  and  elicited  the  decisions 
and  maxims  that  have  given  shape  to  the 
patent  system  of  Englaud  and  the  United 
States.  Arkwright  r.  Nightingale,  the  King 
«?.  Arkwright,  are  cases  that  form  the  “ hard 
pan”  of  the  Patent  Law. 

We  shall  see  how  well  the  facts  of  the 


various  branches  of  invention  arrange  them- 
selves within  the  period  we  are  considering 
— how  the  rank  and  file  of  inventions  array 
themselves  in  battalions,  brigades,  divis- 
ions, on  one  side  of  the  line  chronological. 
Turn  we  to  steam  in  its  original  form  as  a 
pumping  engine,  or  to  its  subsequent  duties 
as  a transporting  agent  on  water  or  on  the 
land,  or  as  a driver  of  machinery ; or,  if  we 
look  abroad  to  other  lines  of  enterprise  and 
industry — the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
wool,  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
iron,  wood-working  machinery,  hydraulic 
engineering,  the  manufacture  and  applica- 
tions of  gas,  electricity  in  its  various  forms 
and  applications,  the  construction  of  instru- 
ments of  measurement  and  precision,  do- 
mestic machinery — we  find  that  each  group 
forms  in  regimental  order  within  the  bounds 
we  have  indicated. 

This,  though  unexampled,  was  not  fortu- 
itous ; the  time  was  ripe.  Yet  the?e  was 
but  slight  indication  beforehand  of  the  new 
departure.  It  was  as  if  by  a mysterious  im- 
pulse til  started  at  once,  the  utilization  of 
the  buried  stores  of  coal  by  means  of  the 
Watt  engine  being  the  great  fact  of  the 
new  dispensation. 

The  field  is  too  great  to  give  even  a brief 
account  of  each  division,  and  a few  must  be 
selected  as  examples  from  which  the  gen- 
eral progress  may  be  deduced. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

There  is  no  apology  needed  for  beginning 
our  review  with  farming  implements.  How- 
ever disinclined  a citizen  may  be  to  blister 
his  hands  by  chopping  fire- wood  or  mauling 
rails,  he  freely  admits  the  respectability  of 
the  employment  and  its  ancient  fame.  Ad- 
mitting, then,  the  precedence  of  the  hus- 
bandman, we  will  first  look  at  the  principal 
agricultural  tool — the  plow. 

This  tool  has  never  outgrown  its  resem- 
blance to  the  forked  limb  which  was  first 
used  as  a hoe  and  then  as  a plow.  With 
such  tools  as  they  could  muster,  men  shaped 
the  tough  limbs  and  crotches  of  trees 
into  implements.  The  forked  piece  (A)  was 
trimmed  and  became  the  hoe  (B),  a thong 
binding  the  handle  and  blade  portions  to 
prevent  their  splitting  apart.  We  give  pic- 
tures (C)  of  two  ancient  Egyptian  hoes  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum.  A similar  one  may 
be  seen  in  the  Abbott  Museum,  New  York. 
Two  suitable  sticks  (D)  were  notched  #and 
lashed  together.  Two  other  resources  of  a 
people  destitute  of  metal  are  shown  (E,  F), 
one,  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  blade 
made  of  a scapula,  the  other  made  of  a wal- 
rus tooth  on  a handle.  It  is  shown  (G,  H,  I) 
how  men  made  plows  from  similar  mate- 
rials ; one  limb  formed  the  share,  the  other 
the  beam ; or  (as  in  I)  one  the  beam  and 
the  other  the  handle  and  sole,  with  a point 
which  forms  the  share. 
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The  actual 
change  in  the 
plow  for  more 
than  thirty  cen- 
turies has  been 
but  local.  The 
greater  part  of 
the  world  uses 
a plow  much 
like  those  pic- 
tured on  the  pal- 
aces of  Thebes. 

Those  used  in 
our  colonial  pe- 
riod were  a very 
slight  departure 
from  that  pat- 
tern. The  plow  was  of  wood ; it  was  formed 
of  pieces  whose  shape  adapted  them  to  be- 
come parts  of  the  structure.  The  beam, 
standard,  and  handles — if  the  plow  had  two, 
which  was  not  always  the  case — were  of 
seasoned  stuff ; the  mould-board  was  a block 


im  MODERN  PLOWS. 


A,  ft n East  Indian  plow.  B,  a modern  Egyptian  plow. 
C,  a Mexican  plow.  D,  a Chinese  plow.  E,  an  ancient 
British  implement,  which  yet  survives  in  the  western 
wilds  of  Scotland.  The  latter  is  pointed  with  iron, 
and  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  bull-longue  plow, 
more  familiar  to  men  of  *76  than  to  the  farmer  of  the 
present  day. 


of  wood  which  had  a winding  grain  approx- 
imating the  curve  required. 

The  accompanying  figures  show  a num- 
ber of  plows  yet  used  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries. These  differ  in  no  essential  respect 
from  plows  shown  on  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  the 
vases  of  Etruria,  the  bass-reliefs  of  Greece, 
and  the  medals  of  Rome.  The  plows  of  the 
south  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Calabria, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Syria  are  very  similar. 

The  plow  of  the  past  is  now  utterly  aban- 
doned, and  we  have  a new  tool  of  a differ- 
ent material,  still,  however,  preserving  the 
peculiar  family  feature;  it  will  never  get 
over  the  resemblance  to  that  primordial 
limb. 

The  plow  of  1776  was  all  of  wood  except 
the  wrought  iron  share  and  some  bolts  and 
nuts  whereby  the  parts  were  fastened  to- 
gether. The  standard  rose  nearly  vertical- 
ly, having  attached  to  it  the  beam  and  the 
sole-piece.  On  the  nose  of  the  beam  hung 
the  clevis ; the  mould-board  and  share  were 
attached  to  a frame  braced  between  the 
beam  and  the  sole.  The  wooden  mould- 
board  was  sometimes  plated  with  sheet- 
iron  or  by  strips  made  by  hammering  out 
old  horseshoes.  A clump  of  iron  shaped 
like  a half  spear  formed  the  point.  It  was 
known  as  a " bull  plow,”  “ bull-tongue,”  or 
" bar-share”  plow.  Two  pins  in  the  stand- 
ard formed  the  handles,  and  it  required  the 
strength  of  a man  to  manage  it.  The  work 
was  slowly  and  ill  performed  by  cattle. 

The  shovel  plow,  which  until  lately  was 
the  principal  plow  of  the  South,  and  is  yet 
largely  used  in  furrowing  out  ground  for 
hoed  crops,  such  as  corn,  cane,  and  potatoes, 
and  in  tending  the  same,  is  clearly  a deriva- 
tive from  the  old  crotched  stick. 

The  order  of  improvement  is  about  as  fol- 
lows : Some  time  in  the  last  century  a cer- 
tain plow  was  imported  into  England,  prob- 
ably from  Flanders,  which  had  been  long 
far  in  advance  of  England  in  gardening  and 
horticulture.  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  get 
salads  from  Flanders  as  a change  from  the 
interminable  beef  and  beer.  This  imple- 
ment was  known  as  the  Rotherham  plow; 
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winch;  bo 

e u t b o i o g k <iy )Ui 0 et 
wfrii  it*  -ft*?*  hidv 
2<m  / 

/rbe  Ha^rd  i>lo^ 
miaows  fhci  favorites 
Style  ftf  plow  ii> 
England.  The  Imig 
stlhe  ■ gijsfe  great 
|H>VitVr  tV»  the  ployr- 
anvUK  The  wheels 

htit  wa^a-  corruption  i >f  the  v^epth;  ft^eufataly,,  o.xr^pt*  hi 

R<*t  i:er«];im  ms*  .^  inows,  It  wiw  ft  very  short  arid  sadden  lisos  and  hollows. 

Hay  ivapivtumit  iu.  shapes  l*ut>  was  all  of  M.  Ms  .ini  possible  here.  to  describe  flm  *?ii * 
.wood*  with  the .-TiiT ' -ft- . • silnipeit^  i^%«o  nyr; ,*»f  ?ilu6  ;h«)rt^c^^it7.^iVva^ 
<s»vem.£  to  the.  worfong  parts*  This  re  iu*  i*  l ire.  sum  of  their  .impor1«j>«v-~-*tbo.roijr 
Vpiired  jWjM.nn.  mt+wii.  James  Small*  of  in#  rotter,.  the-  wheel  wbiefftak**-  the  place  • 
J^rwh^vlhir*,  ^:-<*»VlH.ad,'ifit-m4-netyi  the  plow  ! of  the  gliding  iuUU.  mbiptafit»tiH  far  setting 
:(4>‘  with  ft Mmt  iron ^ hHaihl  ' boaid  and  &'  hfcfte depth-  ami  far*  laird*  to  prevent 

K.f  ^ 1 1 A 7>i\ . 1 { I u tiraa  i\ut  Kfuit  '4  !>)*>!  j-iVV’fci  r*  . ut-f*' 


Atiufcteis  VLbvr;  .vir  ITT6. 


wirmg  bi  Irims  hare t-  Hfs  Wa*  the  first  emkjribggfagycr^ 

ifim  |il«rwr;-  He  nmb(v  the  shares  also  of  cs^t  1 Aft pop  bA  o f England,  firfet  marie  fhat 

iron  in  i76*>.  J*'--.  •;  .;  •;^i  . .V- ’ . .ftiHU  of tlo^le/jilow  which  hu*  a fttnaJl  m'U 

Tb/mm*  -JoJfereotV  from  1768  to  1793  stmt:-:  . :%:hxu*&  $foO  raould-b«.>anf-  to  tyrm  <m*r 
icd  ft$fd  det^nmne  tlie  prop-  the  fafkfwfcd  by  the  nanal . share  and 

er  s ha  pa  of  IheinoTtiU-iiOAT-ri  to  :rio  the  Wtrk  ;mditl&4*oarirta  invert  f b e furrn w-til  u;0,  *a nil 
vdteetively  and  after  the  iftuef  resistance,  thus  biiTjr  .the 

treating  it  mh  corWafiiift  of  a lifting  wedge  tfowrihUCb  third  if*  England,  artd  fo 
aiid  iMi  n eilge,  with  axi  mt»y  fy  airwle  by  Kan^Vm^.  hi  ite  .H 

ihwthi#  curyih  • .•  hal^d  the  «ritthh?  Alidtigah.  jdtVw, ' 

Xewt^W?  ^et^Oy,  !»b  for  the  plow  fahi-jliji  ter 

■U&ir  •piitvuted  a plow  wiM;  A uuMihl-hoarth  «{>?!») maclritiea.  whit-h  aua  u.  do  the  ^ork 
^.harcv  ami  iauri,-M^  djl  liftnl  h)gfOh^r..  mory 

of  ■■wait'  hi0.  is  eo 

plow  hi.  poiitt  ^)f  the  Aol t oi*  itre 

eateriag  ft  im teh 'm  tho  t of  the  atuire,  form 
, ^h6htuef  df  Eagtfthi^  in  f^3  tora, 

th.o  «i«&>  bo  t *wri\ 
that  tho^  rtught  fcWp  felmqi  b?  woftr,  to  *h 

Jethro  Wood*  S^jiio,  Cuy ugft  County*  groit 
;^Oyv  Vorh,  p»te,pleil  irapiw^iutiUiH  ip  JiiW  j tilth 
, fie  wia de  the  l*m%  anil  ipo^f  popular  plpw  {#)  t 'p|ii  i 
of ; iir^f  ^ iWui  Wiie  Otiti  tled  to  much  erodit  the  t 

forWk.ili  '.ftiKl  eaterprke,  hut  lust  hjis  if>rt;me  j feufty 
in  duvelopiUg.  Wi*  iiiventiop  and  ilefen<iuig  f yoim 
his  rights-  llevhaweves^^ t 
extent  of  novelty1  in  lib*-  invention,  He 
seems  to  have  though  t it  thohrjert  h'OU  ftlow.  <‘a%wsi!£ 

Its  {jernliyr  merit  ^»nwsio%l  ih  tho  iOode  of 
reruri!>g  the  iton  punioua  ji^ethe  l»y 
lugs  md  lockitig  pieeM,  duihg Siway! 
screw-bolts  ami  inneh  wojgh t»  cihujritXiij  * 
and  »^xpense<  Wood  did  ipot^  t b aii  Ony  of  h-  tf2^ 

er  person  to  dri ve  out  of  use  thp  rnaditous 
con tri  ViWK»^3  o»> raraon  throu ghuut  tho  ciftui - 
try,  giving  n lighter-  cheaper,  and  more?  of- 
iVikive  iptpleuiptit , ft  w?is  tli^i  first  plow  in 
which  the  parts  moat  Exposed  to  wear  iambi 
be  rtmpvnejii  m the  debl  by  tlip  Hubstirntidn 
s>f  past  piecCH-  , ‘V'K;  Xy* 

Itj  16*20  Tirnothy  Piokenag,  of  Sftleihv  ftg£ 
hrst  li'hh:  ttiipftr-' 

i an  ec  of  straight  trausVerks  lufea  on  tho 
moubl-bcioM.  The  shape  was  such  tliat  it 
might  be  cut  front  a t imical  trosthm, 

In  $34 ^ thellibhfe  plow  (p).had.  1 ^stirdgh  t 
fcnHisver?»  fines  lK)Tiz4Uitahthu^prhu:c  from 
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the  him,  ~ '' 

will  feslifc 
the  amount  M the 
planting  he  large. 

The  steam  - plow 
kg#  pmyed  a success 
under  favorable  eir 
munstauees.  Few 
an*  at  work  lit 
tbfc:  $ttta)  States  i 
many  hundreds  lit 
Ci^ktuL  . A targe 
numWr  wen?  5H*lj t wf 

te/Egypt,  where  the 

Ehedire!  w deter-  v , ■..  ,n  — 

mined  re  hr  a We- 

otul  PhartpaJi  on  the 

disorder  a nnotmc&d 

by  Joseph,  who 

ho  ugh  t the  p^T^ona]  property,  then  the  land, 
ti*im  the  people,  ami  theu  rented  the  land  to 
them  for  a fifth  of  the  prodvice— ‘thiv  same 
.•allure us  ;Soh#.hmn  received  for  life  vitey&ith 
i5teia2i-]»](>wa  an*  constructed  on  several 
pritordptea:  * ’’ ' ■ \ 14  ‘ ; ;’  -:.1  ' ' 4 1 ‘ ,Vi 

1.  A traction  :m0m  draggjiig  pltra  a : this 
bn  not  a success  as  yef.  , , 

tf.  A pair  engines  on  trucks  on.  the  sides 
of  the  fieldf  and  dragging  gang*  n£  plows 
hark  and  forth.  flmefcgmiss  moving  a piece 
fthfettl  between  each  pull.  The  crtt?  shows  a 
modified  form  with  a gurgle  f?uginev  ^ndliNsw 
n?]Hv  anil  a tra  tiling tenih  nu  the  opposite. 
*i*ie  of  the  $dd  to  eiiiry  :Ui*  pultey  over 
which  the  rope  runs  and  returns, 

3.  A single  'engine,  and  .ropes' so  arranged 
Ardudd  thh  Mid  mi  hearvref  known  a*  pvr~ 
twx,  ue  to  drag  the  plow -gang  b any  re- 
qoiivd  direction  hy  suitably  changing'-  the 
position  of  the  porrexd  wiueh  detenpihft  the 
di  wdion  iiwtum  <>i  ib*  rope. 

The  ixupmvtmem.s  in  ^duig  machines 
fend  grain  drill*  haye  effected  u saving  of 
seed,  more  mreftd  phiiding  or  do  wing.  and 
greater  deonomy  in  laMiv 
One  hundred  yee^  ago  dm*  fa.theni  failed 
ix.1  the  harvest  hold  with  the  sickle.  In 


llOWA&lt  WliKn.-tI.4vr. 


Flan  dene  they  had  a kind  <of  cradle  known 
as  the  Hal  nauU  scythe,  hot  it  was,  imtoown 
to  En^sli  -^ifeaking  peoples,  Tbo  behfc 

hack , ;th& gathering  left  ario , and  the  sWelip- 
dig  sinkie  painfully  • reaped  the  himche«  of 
grain,  which  were  thrown  into heaps  largo 
enough  to  form  gavels  for  hi  tiding  The 
: cradle  was  a great  huprmeuuott  opdp  the 
sickle,  the  long  and  d^>p  mu-.biug  Ldade 
of  Hie  grain  scythe*  aided  hy  the  tlngers  of 
the  vnidle,  making  a progress  id  the  luirvest 
held  which  left  the  sickli/otid  reaping-hook 
far  in  the  rear.  v v>V  ‘ v 

The  American  War  of  In depeu deuce  wits 
not  long  over  before  attempts  were  made  to 
cnnstnicf  machines  w Inch  would  bring  info 
use  horse  labor  ns  a aabsfitute  for  the  sovOfe 
hand-work. 

The  reaping  machine  has  attained  its 
present,  degree  of  completeueHs  after  soYen- 
ty-tive  years  of  peimsteot  efiint.  Ckmernl 
rdteritmn  had  been  bat Ifttl©  ditept^cl  X\*  tjie 
Hdbjs<‘i  until  the  year  >ih^Q,  at  the 
Woflds  FaLr  iu  London  the  Atflenr^ij  toa* 
<ddnes  cinaved  much  exciteincht.  add  cawm! 
tlm  forgot  ten  experunents  of  bull  it  eentnty 
f»t  lie  withdraw ii  frum  their  lim hoes  unci  ex- 
hibited to  coo!  th«  enthusiasm  cd fi  thew  for-* 
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iiK\t;fi*o  vi»  o+vj~  tftai»?  io  ronrrn  oshtutu 


jtf  id  iclfsi'barg^!  l^J<?ni  inUi  fkt\  box:  of  tha 
machine- 

It  h a part  ofmTfnxxymv  to  allow  the,  e\*~ 
aditatift  charAct^r of to 
ilhifetrate the  fact  it&t  n€»igr>v  tlir  w holi\;iim 
nee oi8  to  be  ht^dina  particular  ilitejction 
for  a long  eonrse  *>f  year** ; thou  the  germ  of 
the  eventual  anew*#  dtft er*  ones, pe jc ted  Jf , 
hhA  muninx  lujimticed  far  a jHurlod,  alter 
wkieh  Ike  interest  ib  fannafcixed  Uribe  pre- 
viously cmukuiked  typo,  which  it!  its  iinma- 
ttm>  form  gave  little  prospect  of  anreeas* 
For  ahmit  tWiJ^cori'  y^utfc  attention  whs 
principally  4it«4!tM  ti>.  revolving  euttm.  ot 
system*  of  revolving  blades.  The  motion 
of  the  editing  apparatus  being  derived  from 
the  rotary  motion  ol  the  wheel#  supporting 
the  trnf  demon if  it  naturally  occurred  to  con- 
nect the  R\Je  or  wheel*  with  a ndarynitfcr, 
and  later  with  on  oscillating  one,  which  bad 
Us  ftUahgue? | in  the  awing  of  the  Hrythe  uud 
the  roach  of  tilt*  toicklfe.  The  find  recipro- 
cating knife  Whh  in  182&  .'. ; a;'T,;v,\;  • 

A*  t«  tjfe*  modi*  -of  attaching  the  horfteH,  it 
was  .almost  mtivrrKiilly  defined  b^iwiMry  to 
lutek  them  l^hind  the  wnpleiucut,  wfueb 
they  pn^lied  hftoro  thoru,  lip  to  1*23  bar 
four  inventor*  hitched  the 
Uumti  in  front  hf  f life  trujrie- 
uieut.  A*  Boon.  n*  1 hi  s idea 
Yj  did  occur  to  itm-iitor*,  they 

j h madfe  the  )iom>  walk  along  - 

. m\ e the  *vr£th  i*ur  i*y  the 
‘ coiistithfii^  what  i<* 

k*K«wn  m the  **&?  cut, 

a ’i  In  tfcOG’  Gladstone,  of  Ell- 

g^4j  glim  ft,  paten  ted  T \\sffonl*drttfi 

fj  re yolvifig* knife  iito- 

Chinfev  A segimmt  IWic  with 
||  $f>:  fihym  gathered  tin*  gramaod 
held  the  straw  wftjh*  tlie  knife 
cut  itf  thfe  having  the 

fiinfctihii  dffcfifeir blade*,  The 

fnar^ard  draft  ititei  &!$<>  Adopt- 
ed by  Maun  in  t$40)  (mil  by 


*dgnfi> fsr**  Expertmeiits 
had  beer*  pursued  to  g nmdi  greater  exlfent 
'ttiArjf  J-a\ilKi  \%lted  Slutm  until 
svithin  r#  thftit  lOmpaifttlTfely  Viev  eiit  j/hrihd  ; 
loit  the  08800 tial  fetttui*04  wJiieh  Bepured 
eueei'Hft  were  Arnericftn/ 

The  dr*t  fairing  nnidtiuo  on  m>m*d  fa 
that  dvipenbed  lij*' ^ Pliny  a^nhit  W.  hod 
bv  lJalIndin8  8onie  eontnne^  iat^r.  it  is 
stated  by  these  authors  need 

in  Cfanl ; ifni  fornnn*  yrlitpr  -ih  file  t>at- 

fiMisive  (dm ns  in  that  port  known  ae  Bb.e- 
rin.  It  pontii^tnil  of  a cart  pished  by  an  pn:, 
hml  haviiig  a emnhdfke,  har  hi  jWntt,  vrliifth 
etnfiptfd  oiF  fhe  of  the  wdieat  ia\d  al- 
hmed  fhpm  to  fall  in  id  the  Uo^  whik  llK 
straw  rii in ui ned  cm  the  ground.  If  tvtn* 
used  in  IfeVel  phiPMn,  aud  \vhetT  the  .straw 
wtw  not  winter  ^id^r,  The  itu- 

pirihOT‘i  liiiH  beon  re-iu vented  after  the  laj>a*‘ 
of  hnir^en  cerittirip 


of  I'otirTeeUi  cei»t\in ami  ifi  now  rtsnd  as  ft 
a4feMd'eif  for  gathering  clover  MufL 
After  thifttiftllie  impiement  there  ia  A \6ng 
gap,  and  the  ftiid  nii%riwhe#  nr  ratijef  ^ujg- 
g0si?on?;  Of  the  uiodehiM  is  that  of  IHtt,  m 
n^t»,  v’hioh  bmi  a vylhdlet  vvfth  fnws  /c*f 
roitifo  or  ^.rippifeM/’  w hi eli  tore  off  thn  oars 
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C^fe,  RoglamL  ib 
WJ&i  whb  abwwa  the 
..illrtff  iroiptyMttvff  faiif* 
har*  It  '?*  ttije  lype  o f tin? 

mucking 

Iftti  'vrm  coijudrnetod 
ill  at  ita 
j'^Vor  IxWiafeae 
tH>l.  H WifcH  drawn  by 
hixtooe  in  advance  ; $iU' 
cotter  bar  projected  &i: 
the  *w/<v  it  had  a 
rje^I  to  gather  the  grata* 

tu  tli«  cutter.  The  incwdiicif1?  had  & la  l&h*  ^ ^TOLaras,  sn&p*snited  tlte 

which  wa*  ; frame  cwiTiftg;  the  rcfeh  ahd/6ht 

This  was  the  Htxippert  lit Ball  j tor  to  the  $&$$  -iKb  liciAxi  11^- iks3<i 

made  a working  mgcfuTiis  It  m?  IiiagtMl  ihd  frafe  to  t&fc  toriginy  that  it 

bfifdre  ih#  horse ; 1^:  $?&£  (^ptdilc  **f  turning  tipon  it«  bearing?  by 

ribrafytri  mphoty  U had  ^grai  tj  j tj5^  to  eteyate  and  dc-prstv*  the 

gihio  jfeftnijoo  *A  / ; : 

which'  eaJrriftd  it  otf  nod  dsd»ve™d  jt.  tbo  Sibv.?  I851  nearly  -70*10  ’patents  have  been 

wdt%  /'  *i  ,.*/.•«:  / *vrfv ...  • , granted  in  tin*  Ifcdted  States  for  harvesters 

In  le&H  Samuel  Lni>is  <vf  corabhiod  and  Iterator; 

the  n<^r-.:ithl  the  Utestanv  In  tin*  wumiwt  of  1865,  at  a competitive 


dell's  ixjtrzao  «ioiir»F,  imeLjLifit,  JS26. 
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HARPERS  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


“Wood”  machine  (1860),  having  a chain  be- 
low the  platform,  which  carries  the  rake  in 
a curved  path.  The  Sieberling  “dropper” 
(1861),  which  is  a slatted  platform  vibrating 
to  discharge  the  gavel.  The  Whiteley  pat- 
ents, which  constitute  the  “ Champion”  ma- 
chine of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  threshing  machine  first  saw  the  light 
in  1786.  It  was  invented  by  Andrew  Meikle, 
of  Tyningham,  East  Lothian,  Scotland.  It 
is  true  that  attempts  had  been  made  by 
Menzies  in  1732  and  Stirling  in  1758,  but 
they  proceeded  on  a wrong  principle,  and 
were  abandoned.  Menzies’s  had  a series  of 
revolving  flails,  and  Stirling^  had  a cylinder 
with  arms  upon  a vertical  shaft  running  at 
high  velocity.  Meikle  invented  the  drum 


MKKLX’S  TTOMUTNO  MACHINE,  178G— INTERIOR  VIEW. 


with  beaters  acting  upon  the  grain  in  the 
sheaf,  which  was  fed  between  rollers.  The 
English  improvement  was  to  make  the  beat- 
ing drum  work  in  a concave  known  as  the 
breasting , the  grain  and  straw  being  scutch- 
ed and  rubbed  between  the  two  and  carried 
to  the  shaker,  which  removed  the  straw  from 
the  grain  and  chaff,  a large  amount  of  grain 
also  falliug  through  the  bars  of  the  concave. 

The  American  improvement  upon  this 
consists  mainly — besides  numerous  details 
which  secure  speed,  lightness,  and  effective- 
ness— in  having  upon  the  drum,  spikes  or 


TilK  AMERIOAN  THRESHING  MACHINE. 


teeth  which  pass  between  fixed  spikes  on 
the  concave ; the  grain  in  the  straw  being 
subjected  to  a severe  beating  and  rubbing 
action  as  it  passes  in  a zigzag  course  be- 
tween the  two,  being  carried  by  the  teeth 
of  the  drum.  The  latter  is  now  usually  a 
skeleton  cylinder  of  iron  bars  with  sword- 
shaped  spikes  secured  by  threaded  tangs 
and  nuts.  The  front  edges  of  the  spikes 
are  rounded  and  smooth  to  prevent  break- 
ing of  the  grain ; the  spikes  of  the  concave 
have  smooth  edges  presented  toward  the 


coming  grain  for  a similar  reason.  The  En- 
glish still  adhere  to  the  flat  beaters,  like 
narrow  wings  or  slats,  placed  longitudi- 
nally, and  with  edges  projecting  outward- 
ly from  the  drum.  The  Americans  adhere 
to  the  spiked  cylinder.  A fair  trial  be- 
tween the  two  was  had  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 

Mechi,  Tiptree  Hall,  Kelvedon,  England,  in 
1853.  The  American  machine  was  opera- 
ted by  the  two  persons  who  had  shipped  it 
from  the  United  States;  one  of  them  was 
the  present  writer.  The  trial  was  conclu- 
sive. The  American  machine  was  driven  by 
a portable  engine  of  six  horse-power,  and 
averaged  sixty-four  bushels  of  wheat  per 
hour;  448  bushels  of  barley  were  threshed 
in  six  hours,  nearly  treble  the  work  of  the 
English  competing  machines,  and  the  grain 
in  much  cleaner  condition. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Times,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray Morris,  himself  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion, and  wrote  as  follows  in  an  editorial  of 
the  following  day,  November  1,  1853 : 

“ The  machine,  which  is  portable,  weighs  only  four- 
teen  hundred-weight,  threshes  easily,  and  without 
waste,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  in  forty  seconds,  and 
turns  out  thr  grain  perfectly  clean  and  ready  for  mar- 
ket. It  is  therefore  about  twice  as  light  in  draught  as 
the  lightest  of  our  machines  of  the  same  description  ; 
does  as  much  if  not  more  work  than  the  best  of  them, 
and,  with  much  less  power,  dresses  the  grain,  which 
they  do  not,  and  can  be  profitably  disposed  of  at  less 
money  than  our  implement  - makers  charge..,..  We 
build  threshing-machines  strong  and  dear  enough  and 
tremendously  heavy  either  to  work  or  to  draw.  The 
American  farmer  demands  and  gets  a machine  which 
does  not  ruin  him  to  buy  or  his  horse  to  pull  about, 
which  runs  on  coach  and  not  wagon  wheels,  and  which, 
without  breaking  the  heart  of  the  power  that  drives  It, 
yields  the  largest  and  most  satisfactory  resulta  Noth- 
ing, therefore,  can  better  illustrate  the  difference  in 
mechanical  genius  in  the  two  countries  than  this  grain 
separator  as  compared  with  its  British  rivals. ” 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  apparent 
perversity  with  which  the  British  retain  flat 
beaters  instead  of  the  teeth  is  that  in  many 
parts  of  Britain  there  is  a profitable  market 
for  trussed  straw ; the  straw  is  less  broken 
by  the  beaters  than  by  the  teeth,  is  in  more 
unbroken  lengths,  and  trusses  more  readily 
and  handsomely. 

The  saving  in  the  operations  of  husband- 
ry by  the  use  of  modem  implements  and 
methods  is  equal  to  one-half  the  former  cost 
of  working.  By  the  improved  plow,  labor 
equivalent  to  that  of  one  horse  in  three  is 
saved.  By  means  of  drills  two  bushels  of 
seed  will  go  as  far  as  three  bushels  scattered 
broadcast.  The  plants  come  up  in  rows,  and 
may  be  tended  by  horse-hoes ; being  in  the 
bottoms  of  little  furrows,  the  ground  crum- 
bles down  against  the  plant,  which  is  not  so  , 
readily  heaved  out  by  the  winter’s  frost.  The 
reaping  machine  is  a saving  of  more  than 
one-third  the  labor  when  it  cuts  and  rakes, 
aud  will  eventually  save  fully  three- fourths 
when  it  is  made  to  bind  automatically,  as  it 
shortly  will  be.  The  threshing  machine  is 
a saving  of  two-thirds  on  the  old  hand-flail 
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mode.  The  rofct^t-texa  for  #t4jrik-i£  feu* 
gland.  arid  m some  places  in  ttse  Northern 
Staten*  amt  Canada,  rnntfft  the  labor  <af 

winter  feeding  The  paring  in  the  lain  or  of' 
kamiling  hay  in  the  tudd&ml  ban*  by 
u£  horse- rakes  md  b&xwlfay-fMkit  fa 
la  bue-h  alh  With  the  ^^ptUm  *>f  the 
grain  Kirill,  winch  had  a itwtttrtoua 
^ne&  pr**viQix*  to  3776,  all  tbtteffc  approve- 
inputs  have  b mu,  emuMeiitifKl  anct  brought 
ro  the  present  relative  perfection  wicluil  the 
century  now  eh^iig.  I 

Tins  KrttkM-'E$Qi&%  &ka fr#  ^pmoATici^ 
We  have  no  space  for  of 

the  history  of  the  -on gi no—  iv  recite 

the  toy's*  and  experi moots ofltaro,I>n  Vinci, 
De  Oaniyr  F^rta,  thc  mythical  De  Cutis,  fht> 

wktgr- mining  apparatus*  not  t&jgines,  of 

WofcestsT  ami  & at  ary;  aud  the  engine  of 
Piipin,  in  which  steam  wa*  first  asetl against 
1a  piston  in  a cylinder, 

Our  century  dpens  with  the  engine  of 
Newcomen  in  aettari,  as  shown  on  p^ge  .£6. 
This  engirt*?  had  a vertical  ppon-t^j^X  cyl- 
inder aWivs  the  boiler.  li  hail  two  valvvs, 
wiucli  were  by  hand  ; cme  admit- 

tewi  si^Lria  tei»>w  thfc  ptstdii,  which  was 
fsw.sed  by  the  Weight  of  t ho  pump-rod  The 
Ste»ta  f*ai  ihg  illieti'  the  s’pace  WoW^the  pis- 
ton. ‘wi&  fhfeii  shut  nlfj  and  the  valve  of  the 
Wat<vr4nJ^i  ion  pipe  was  ope ned,  The  jet 
of  wat.wr  e^mknsdtl  ihs.Htosttit  in  the  cylin- 
der* aiid  f induced  a partial  vacuum  therein \\ 
the  weight  of  the  a fni  os  pi  i jape  pi'csse  ti  down 
tto;  piston,  and  r&fahfi  th*  pump-rad.'-.' 

really  finite  eicellunt  in  its  way,  amt 
tjio  atmospheric  engine  is  yut  a very  useful 
pumping  engine,  it.  was  as  great  an  ad- 


van  eh  dn  Captain  John  Suvary’s  water  ele- 
vator as  Jam***  Whit's  eutwijuent-ittipimve- 
moot  was  upon  itself.  To  ovite  its  faults 
and  ini^imneies— for  it  had  both — is  bid 
t&  r**ni£ the  mrentitms  of  Wotti 

WrdCs  hmr  pateirt  was  taken  out  xa  1761). 
its  unijunction  with  a Mr.  Ko^btmk,  w ho  aft- 
erward retired  from  the  puituendup,  and 
Watt  found  an  eseidlcuf  successor  to  him 
ip  Matthew  Coulton/ol  Soho,  near  Binning* 
ham. 

The  fame  <>f  the  steam-on gino  tray  eUu!t<> 
the  '/English'  Vdlonibs  'bet^Vfhe!  data 
rtf  tho  impjip/ib'i^  V*£l&\ ioiljs 
as  the  oohxmsts  cnrectod,  the  watar-pow  era 
on  the  streams  were  yet.  ahundantly  enid- 
cfent*  It  fa.  doubtful  •'  whether,  there  were 
more  than  two  steam-angineH  in  the  colo- 
pfa&  They  ware  both  of  the  Neweomeu 
kind.  One  was  imported  in  171^6  for  the 
Behuylec  oopjier  iqiuee  at  I’toMmie,  New  Jer- 
sey; the  other  wm  built  in  1772  liy  Clirhs- 
tc<jdu?r  Coie^,  vtf  Philadelphia,  for  use  in  a 
distUtaty. 

The  pHneipal  use,  for  a long  time,  of  tJib 
sti^m^rginc  ta  England  continued  to  lie  in 
pumps  ferdrainiug  minea  and  for  applying 
water  to  cities.  London  for  tlris  latter  pvir- 
post-  had  a floaltoa  and  Woti  engine  in  the 
vicinity  ot  London  Bmlgv. ; 'fhfa  type  of 
eugiue  hm  permaneutly  i*ecoi vmi  its  iiarhe 
from  the  locality  of  its  fnut  trimnplis,  aud 
is  known  as  the  Cornish.  It  is  tlm  largest, 
heavientj  iiriost  vxpenal  vo,  md  uiostvecoinnn- 
iculjy  di  i von  engine  known  ta  the  eiiginoer 
Valuable  sin ttatmry  ymgihn  when  par* 
ties  ar t?  spotalihg  a Jhvge  sum  to 

Svvuiv  ri  nmchVne  which  may  bn  run  at  a 
small  taftlajV  It  is  a,togq  of 


i thc.Vi?wcyimeii' ettjgine  ....  . . n,i>UOfiKiti 

ITTS,  Newconuai  gftgftu\  ‘topumsi  tty 

Stagfttoo  . . . . \ , *&wm 

ITT8  Co  IS  is,-  Wrttt  tm&ui'  - % • !> , . * 40^<kl$8 

ttfSO.  &»rm»b,  avernc*  duty  xri 

•'•  i*  blunter  of  L*ughi<*» <.  2>i,AO0TOOO 

w,  Iro  proved  Conileli,  *vt*n>gtj  dnry  , 80,000,068. 
lBa«.  tmpmV**}  « 4?ein«g«  Viury . , «43,3ft<tyK#i 

JS&»,  Improve!  Coniifco,  avcT*g*  duty  . . &4|iKi0.OGa 
186^5  improved  Coming  tfwyftyje  Utfiy  VT  <KuKkm**J 


ir{*fcioti;  TUe  omi  slidvm  iu  W<  lUti>?tft4^»n 
i$  :}■  Single -acting  0»md*h  'SShvn 

working  full  stroke?  it  jwjiijps  toft  g&lUms 
per  mmni  tors*.  height  vf  140  fe*t* 

Tii^f  Louisville  puJiipirig  ^ogino  'i&  <ii  this 
tiitAtracteT-  The  no#  mgmm  at  Brooklyn 
and  Ciricinaafci  tire  direct,  ttm  jpUuy>  ?>etag 
l)elow  the  c/jinvfot*  firing  Oartkm,  Ptnla- 
arid  BeUeyll)^  ftw  , Jersey,  ltavi? 
fUW  Cormdh;  C^nluidge,  M^aidtu^tt^aTid 
; 1 d^rncy,.; 't h * WorfJiiugrcm  .0u- 
piipiy  VH  tile  :1  of  gallons 

iti#4  4b^il^  ^orid^ri/T9,fKK>T4KK>  £&1* 

l<;m*  are  jammed  l>y  tli§  elans  hi  '<eng.idft 


dtiTsV18^’  - WdWfoWft 

4*  Fov'Vf  ptifM&W1  TOlDeftj  fligjbWt  duly,  JWr2.  (ft  ,000,0#* 

Tber  dKfv  t\f  tlie  Ivf^t;  4idene:im  pumping; 
engines  rmis  well  up  yrith  tlttw  dgnres. 

tMeam  v -vs  first  applied  to  drive  cotton, 
loiuluimry  hy  Blrh- 

‘it<\  / **  i ■ . ' 

su'd,  i&tyj*  1/5 

t>^>rer.  id 

xjpt,  *&un-.  v'i'nu*:.  I t j\^"'r 

viy.s to.a  /'"^v  ;^  ^V  - 

f vJm-  ...  : ’ , 

.jpjie  vy df^ied  in  i I 

(bV  r>»it“d  States 

io  fctiiNifa. ' p&t  but  £ 


iMi 


sufux>^^rtV5jr,  r^catan  rcie^iNO  tc.y<irj(fc 
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ereH^i'-m'  '.  It  ww  WhWA  engine 

i n oilmr  per- 
sona lm?reu«*'d  ttk*  propor- 

tkniH,  gfVlifg  it  » power  ami  compfrieness 
far  wh&fc  if«  adnurahh)  ftmutor 

Lived  penkinatly  in  * »tiu»*&; 

:»i^Aaaf  ^AVfUiAtiO>r.’.  . 

The  **team-^p*rme  was  u*<h1  fti?  transpcirta- 
non  <m  the  water  tedcre  it  vraus  adapted  to 
land  carriages.  This  was  owing  buU  hav-v 
ing  started  M an  jumoapberk*  engine,  w here 
the  force  wm  derived  from  the  cti 

air  upon  the  piston  when  & partial  taetthtn 
wae  produced  by  the  condensation  of  steam 
cylinder.  The  engine  was  relatively 
large-  ami.  heavy*  and  in  it*  proportions  -wa* 
better  suited  i*>  a boat  than  to  a vritigop; 
The  nae  of  high-pregamv  #n*a*u  was  an  iffo?* 
thought.  Tkongh  Watt, with  his  elhgtif&r 
aagaeity,  added  het.bU  apeikficatiun  the  kl»*<s 
of  adapting  high?  pressure  atetuu  U\  the  pur- 
*rf  n wr  and  liftid  loc0tootidhf  ii  yri» 
but  m av^voiit,  tor  lie  bu’di  aone;  f ^ 
The;  origin  of  the  steamboat  has  been  a 
oexed  ^uteAtitrii  for  neatly  a cent  my.  J& 
the  parties  who  fim  worked  at  the  problem 
with  «tt!‘Au>a»  Wnild  not  apportion  among 
them«©lveft  the  exact  measure  id  credit  to 
which,  each  was  entitierl,  so  by  eaict?fuiiy  fan- 
ning the  dame*,  of  national  vanity  the  sub- 
ject fow  b^Sh  kept  fcihv&t,  ami  of  three  na- 
tions jeach  "has  its .advocate**  who  feel  humid 
to  depreciate  the  claims  of  all  others.  The 
truth  u»,  the  engine  was  'Newcomen's,  and 
thru  Watfc^i,  ami  the  boat  waft  any 
and  persona  went  to  work  here  and  then*, 
with  yaryi o g degree  of  jmcc^,  depending 
upon  political  inlhfonee,  social  standing, 
moneyed  mmurces*  or  friend*  thus  provided, 
and  la^t.  not  least,  meebarucai  talent  for 
liHrnesHlng  the  engluo  to  tine  paddfr  or  |>ro- 
X>elier  naeii  to  push  against  tho  water. 

In  thin  struggle  great  p^rt  macity  was  ex- 
hiint&l iii  To  deal 

out  the  exact  propertied  of  credit  due  in 
efli^h  man  U not  ca^yj;  one  mnaedro  ia  to  be 
a warded  to  sklH  in  TtoOijhariicai 
anrdher  to  skill  in  fi  tt  ing  and  proporfwmitig. 
In  1780  was  pa  ten  ted  the  jvreseivt ; ai> 
rang^nt^nt  of  ronueiitiug-rod,  emnk,  and 
Py-wheeL  Tl>c  Marr>uis  de  Juntiroy  in  that 
year  socceasftiXly  worked  a ateamlyoaf  i40 
feet  long  on  the  Sa6oc.  doseplj  Bramah 
(1785)  patented  a rota  tuny  .?*p£i«e  WiM-M 
propeller  shaft.  Hm?1  occurs  the  tortn 
sciew-propell?nnsitvce  go  cormnon.  In 

1787  Patrick  MlUerrof  3&hl«wlntOnv .pub- 
ilahed  d apecfllctttion  of  x*  triple  Tm»t< 
with  paddles  in  the  iart-rvaK  and  a ifeek 
tr^or  the  thiw  btmtJ*.  The  rnmnyeixt  a 
boat  wa^  steamed 

nf  kVnh.  John  Fit^h,  Of  TOladolphla, 
the  next  year  oldaineil  a for  the 

• application'  of  steam  in 

Go  glc 


Delaware.  The  boat 

eating  paddies,  Ktu)  niiu\o  eighty  miles  per 
day.  It  p*m?6e#h?<i;n|ViJiC!'.  ko  4«iiii^iy-wroijg. 
principle  ; ^ ^ '/yt 

In  180^  8[yiniiig>tm  va n,  tfe  Pkartitt*  Dun- 
<1a*  oii  the.,  f kftd  Cl^dc?  t>harb  She  had 
a double-aeting  Waif  engins,  working  by  a 


iu^Vry*. 

e<rtiTiectU)g-fod  to  Vi  erank  dd  the  pajfldJe* 
wheel  eluui.  Thh?  is  ifet  Hastairet^  itf 
\h?*x  pan ^ biVtug  tbun  ’itotnbioed, 

'?"■  TlW  idea  earial  use  kh?v^  owgagefl  thk 
in  Von  tor,  and  the  Iwat  wran  rejrctpd  heeansc 
the  canaj  banks  were  likidy  to  Tie  damaged. 

It*  1801  jblth  Cox  ‘Stey»ps,,kf 
const  nxefod  k boat  tin  the  lliiibinkj  driven 
by  u Wail  engine,  witli  a tkbultir  boiler  ajrf 
his  dw-n  Inveufion.  It  had  a hhideil  sere*  - 
propeller.  i‘he  same  year  IM? ver  Ktiuift  had 
a 8tern-pa$dlt\-^ wheel  luiat  tin  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  mer*.  It  w«»  driven  by  a 
dooJdo-agti^g  hlglt-pr^imi  stediu -engine, 
which  was  tlie  hrnt  of  its  kind,  and  wan 
geared  to  mtate  the  wheels  by  whkdi  tho 
boat  was  niov^d  on  1^4,  arid  tbi ten,  in  tho 
water  when  the  power  was  frani^pwd  to 
the  paddle- whmd  at  the  SteriK 

In  1807  Koliert  FmUoii,  of  New  York.,  went 
from  that  city  to  Albany  in  the  a 

boat  of  100  ton*  bunkai,  with  Aide  paddle- 
wheels,  drivou  by  aw  engine  which  be  pur- 
choserl  when  in  England  of  fhxilton  and 
Watt  She  ran  during  the  remamdet  cS  the 
year  as  a pov^t‘riger  boot.  8 h*  wa*  the  first 
that  ran  for  practical  ptirpoACft,  and  ]«rf>ved 
of  value?.  Tho  oh tside  bearing  of  the  pad 
{lie-wheel  shaft  and  the  guard  -wore  invent- 
ed by  Falfow.  !Khc  hoiii  may  tn>  opn^hh>retl 
in  hayo  -fKHui  about  the  aixieenth  sfeam- 
boftty  t'h^/popu'Ur  ’wmllct-  m a. 

just  tind '.righteous  -one*  To  FuTton  lrmcli 


S ttUVOCS  Ts  STS  Ail  VOJST  t “ d,jCE5tt)N,T,'1*  1807. 
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in  IW&Ilm  of  Xi'ii)  to  ms, 

at  Bbsefc  Xv\ve| ; by 

Nosh  IteVwrM*  Jv  w^  ttaiJh*  ui*  tin* 

lake*.  Her  Boulton  and  Waa  engine  wa^ 
made  in  fti&w  York  aud  tniji^ported  by  bn»t 
to  Albany  Mid  by  teams to Bl«ok  Book,  Tb* 
boit(frT»  w&*  'jtifyi tafe4  m &W  York  Arid  t#rit 
pi&&nitiidl  tp  t lit  Luke.  Tho  vessel  v?m  loal 
in  a gale  in  Ifyl, 

In  J61&  trie  Stiwnnohf  tone  Imrdon, 
crossed  tiie  Atlantic  from  America,  visited 
Liverp<>ol«  ‘St.  PefJArsbiirg,  null  CoptmlmgHij, 
and  returned,  Six  yews*  later  the  SCnhrjrriw 
rounded  the  Cope  of  Ctood  flope  and  went 
to  India. 

in  1838  i bo  Great  W&tet*  (1340  torn*)  and 
the  Siting  «i£?ata&d  across  the  Atlantic  from 
EnglamL  Ttvo  y^orh  afterward  tluxCuiuixd 
line  tvaa  e*tum<L,  -and  vra*  iblln*mt  by  tb* 
Collin*  Irae  in  The  &**#(  Muttem  wiA 

riaUf  trt  Moire 

in  l&fy  the  English  Ironclad  B«TO<?r  m 
ic&w^aud  ii^'Erii^ou  in '£&&■+ 

Fenilrertng  paddle  - such  n*  Mo*> 

gun’s.  wete  large! y ?x*kKi*H  IS*  • Btf  li*b  navy 
ManlyVam  •^rt^whuf.  tadvd  Iiet*?-  Tfob 
lamVft  obliqu#  imddle  am!  many  nt?i* 
m,  might  .he  noted  wer-e  thd&<  rooxa  fax  do- 
tail. 

The  AteambnSite  of  *j»nf  Ahicricari  rivets 
amtlakes  have  yin  ecjmtlfe  in  the  woHtL  nor 
are  thfere  »nc.U  jr0Rt&  t<>  hfiferd;  a 

theatre  far  each  boat*.  ■ -.  ■ }.;'> V; 

The  pmVdJ^Ui^l  irictAri’t 

given  place  1* ) £hfc  eer^'-propoiler.  There 
is  perhaps  but  t(«o  paddle- wheel  steamer  in 
tlrt?  Uni  tel  &4ftis  n».Vyt  tk#  Pwcliatun* 

The  was  invented  hy 

n ujutrouis  i»«opi^  if  vr *>  aro  ib  aar.iiUc  that 
each  person  who  put  forward  a chtixti  or 
wlib:  paten  teh  i%  knppu«*i  biiu*e.lf  %h  be  an 
original  inviHifcor.  £evi&tnl  notice*  of  itw* 
cur,  lmf.it  cmnt*  more  distinctly  into  notice 
when  brought  to rw a nl  by  Ericsson  it?  J83& 
The  hu pentu t nru tly  wine  old  «eu-do,us  aud 


tiru.ft  t’TE.tttliOAt,  *#  CaVHET,r'  'iHt-Jfc' , 

moit*  than  t4?  any  other  one  wah  1A  duo  the 
the  intrbdactron  Vif  Hteiiiri  'ti#yiga- 
MpJk  If  is  enterprise  opened  tte  v/nyv  «nil 
lie  wan  the  to  ;th ;-  ^P|b)<rtioh.' the'  strength 
and  size*  of  paii«  to  the  re»(fW‘tive  simina 
ami  duties 


Ho  had  jnv’Virvu^ly  ^et)  Bym- 
ington>  boat,  and  had  tatturWl  an  e^peri- 
men.tal 4»w^  dd  feet  long;  oh  the  Swa?!  ^ihe 
inruxvr  may  have  directed  Inn  uiUmUotx  to, 
the  matter,  and  th6  lat^r  avum  a ancfuJ 
apprmdiiresiup.  Mr,  Charles  Brorm  terf 
Wnt  for  'Mr.  Fulton r bet  w^eh  1$J®  smti 
wr  Hloauihonts  «)f  longths  vaa,>ing  frtmi  td 
to  tffr  fewt>  and  bmnago  I2t>  fo  H3?«  pnor  to 
the  pnu  taiMil  workmg  iif  any  aU^mbmu  ip 

Enrt/pe.  ' ‘ V * ’*  * ' < 

, ; f The  tim*  et^Umb»>Dt  in  tte  MiHaisinppi  Taf ^ 
Icy  the  *JrUam<  nf  100  umu,  built  »t 
Pittsburg  by  Fuitrm  and  idvingstv/u  in  X*ll, 
Bhe  had  a «tctp  vrheel,  and  went  fnoin  Pitts- 
burg to  Kuw  Orleans ih  fourteen  days.  Tho 
oe>t  wiuj  tliV1  Cof/n?f,  of  25  tons,  ia  1034.  She 
made  three  pv  finvt  trips,  waa  t aken  to  pieces, 
Apid:  -th#  was  «ef  dp  in  a ootten  fue- 

tory.  The  fevHgs,  in  ltfl4,  was  the  next. 
She  inadc  a number  of  trit>8,  but  evi outuaUy 
{.*xi>bMk*d. 

lleriiy  Bell,  of  Scotland,  m ljSl2i  imilt  tho 
Comet,  Cf  8tt  Mih,  with  wide  ]tu.fldJe>w heels,, 
which  pi  tel  hbt  woeh  O lasgAw  utul  Green* 
Of:k  Oit  tho'CJydn*  and  tin;  next  year  arouud 
the  coasts  *>f  tbo  British  Me^C 
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landsmen  of  the  British  Admiralty  sneered 
at  the  innovation,  but  Captain  Robert  F. 
Stockton  and  Francis  B.  Ogden,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, appreciated  it.  The  former  introduced 
it  to  the  United  States  Navy  Department, 
and  the  war  steamer  Princeton  was  launched 
upon  the  Delaware.  The  Robert  F.  Stockton , 
an  iron  vessel  fitted  with  a screw-propeller, 
was  launched  upon  the  Mersey  in  1838,  and 
crossed  to  the  United  States  the  next  year. 
Her  name  was  changed  to  New  Jersey , and 
she  was  the  first  screw-propeller  vessel 
practically  used  in  America,  as  Ericsson’s 
Francis  B.  Ogden  was  the  first  in  Europe. 
Ericsson  accomplished  for  the  screw-pro- 
peller in  England  and  America  what  Fulton 
did  for  the  paddle-wheel  in  America  and 
Bell  in  England. 

Other  improvements  have  been  added,  in- 
cluding Woodcroft’s  increasing  pitch  screw 
and  Fowler’s  and  Hunter’s  vertical  sub- 
merged paddle-wheels. 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

It  is  not  easy  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
present  to  realize  the  original  difficulty  in 
adapting  the  steam-engine  to  the  propul- 
sion of  carriages.  There  was  a fixed  belief 
in  regard  to  steam,  derived  from  the  mode 
of  using  it  in  the  atmospheric  engine  of 
Newcomen  and  from  the  cautious  habit  of 
Watt,  that  the  safest  method  was  merely 
to  obtain  a vacuum  by  its  condensation, 
so  as  to  bring  the  unbalanced 
atmospheric  pressure  upon  one 
side  of  the  piston.  This  in- 
volved a great  weight  and 
bulk  of  machinery,  and  long 
prevented  the  adaptation  of 
the  engine  to  land  transporta- 
tion. The  steamboat  engine 
used  by  Miller,  of  Dalswinton, 
in  1787  differed  from  Watt’s  in 
the  saving  of  weight  by  the 
abolition  of  the  air-pump,  and 
depended  upon  abundant  in- 
jection of  water  to  produce  a 
vacuum.  Watt  was  afraid  of 
high-pressure  steam,  and  we 
can  fancy,  had  he  lived  to  be 
on  board  one  of  our  Western 
river  boats,  and  heard  the  en- 
ergetic cough  of  the  escaping 
steam,  he  would  have  wished 
himself  safely  back  again  with 
Brother  Boulton,  and  among 
the  models  and  drawing- 
boards  of  his  sanctum  at  the 
‘‘Soho  Works.”  He  had  no 
faith  in  an  engine  without  a 
condenser,  and,  as  the  event' 
proved,  no  steam  - carriage 
could  succeed  till  the  weight 
of  the  engine  was  reduced  by 
the  removal  of  the  condenser, 
air-pump,  and  their  cumbrous 


appendages,  even  at  the  expense  of  greater 
cost  of  fuel  in  working. 

This  situation  continued  until  1802,  when 
two  Cornish  engineers,  Trevethick  and  Viv- 
ian, obtained  a patent  for  a steam-carriage 
adapted  for  common  roads,  or,  by  an  adap- 
tation of  the  tires  of  the  wheels,  for  rail- 
ways. The  engine  was  built,  and  was  tried 
and  modified  till  1805,  when  it  became  a 
useful  locomotive  on  the  Merthyr  - Tyd vil 
Railway,  in  South  Wales,  in  drawing  coal 
cars.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  engine  in 
the  history  of  the  locomotive.  It  had  a 
horizontal  cylinder  inclosed  in  the  boiler, 
the  piston  and  rod  operating  a crank  axle, 
which  communicated  power  through  gear 
wheels  to  the  axle  of  the  driving-wheels. 
It  was  high-pressure,  non-condensing,  and 
exhausted  into  the  chimney.  (The  latter 
is  not  shown  in  their  official  drawing.)  It 
was  the  first  locomotive  to  run  on  tram-ways 
or  on  rails.  The  steam-cocks  were  operated 
from  the  crank  axle,  as  were  also  the  feed- 
pump and  the  bellows  for  urging  the  fire. 
The  body  of  the  carriage  followed  the  old 
English  stage  shape.  It  was  not  alone  that 
these  men  devised  several  features  that  ex- 
perience has  retained,  but  they  were  the 
first  to  disregard  the  prejudice  against  high 
steam,  and  to  make  a compact  engine  which 
would  neither  overtax  the  wheels  nor  take 
up  all  the  room,  to  the  exclusion  of  passen- 
gers and  goods. 
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fcV  UKJOMOTSVa, 


Oliver  JZvnm,  tit  labored  for 

Ok  miinber  of  y&ufo  t<V  obtain  help  to  e#n- 
stnuit  his  eagfes  which  was 

Imilt  in  nmfing- a marble  s&w  ami 

planter  to  1804  v?m  ^tXpWl  tp  K 

scow  for  dredging  to  the 


to  enable  them  to  keep  oil  the  track-  |t 
was  twenty-fire  year*  after  the  use  of  tin* 
locomotive  in  South  Wales  before  the  tail- 
way was  used,  «except  for  Iransxioittog  coat 
Xlhs  next  .locomotive  .fcftot  that of T&ri" 
thick  atid  Vivian  was  one  iruttle  by  Bleykiu- 
m%%Xl  $t£  working  M 0fe 

LoetU,^  The  ft&Vtoyed  whi%jfs 
ton  Kfxfy $out  ^ <*ig*wb<*i,  driv- 
en by  innions  nnfi  coHoecfcmg  rod*  from  the 
pair  til  Jett,  ey ^ tile  engtotf 
by  meshing  into  h rack  oti  one  >fide  pt  the 
track*  The  idea  prevailed  at  the  time  that 
the  feramonal  adherence  «f  the  drivings 
wheels  t-o  This  mil  was  not  sntocjeut,  but 

The  lire  was 


By  an  togeuitota  hand  conn £&%($&  t*> 
or  to  a st^ra-wheel  paddle  abaft*  he  mado 
liis  scow  travel  tttx  land  or  as  the  cfse 

might  be.  It  was  an  ungainly  at&Or,  with 
vertieul .'•cylinder,  wcrkuig-  be^ifi^  bud 
wheel  — useless  for  land  loebm'diuti.  Men  - 
tion nuiy  afro  bo  made  of  M.  Ougnot's  car- 
mgtsto  ITt^  tyifh  two  single^tbUug  vorii- 


ftoht  wheels,  it  te.  j'zi 'prmeliyi'4'  -i® . Par-  that  bho  wheels  would  slip. 

U.  Symiugton/  in  178(3*  iuM  also  a «touin-  bmlt  in  a largo  tube  passing  ihmtigh  the 
i^itrisge  with  » engina,  J^dlbrf  't^  tubn  was  b^nfc  t**  form  a hbto^ 

Those  ^Ogihjra  lucked  m several  tv^peefs  ibe  liey.  It  drew  tminH  of  thirty  tons  weight 
conditions  of  success,  hot  deserve  mow tiom  three  and  three-cpiarter  miles  per  hour. 

M was  among  the  coal  mines  that  tram-  In  the  spring  ofl8K>  William  Hediey  built 
wt lys  with  tracks  of  dag^totma  for  the  u locomotive  with  J&mj  smooth  driving 
wheels  pf  real  wagons  jpjfc  chine  into  use  ; wheeds  to  run  on  a smooth  rail.  The  ma- 
ifc  was  also  to  the  Collieries  that  iron  rails  chine  failed  to  accomplish  much  m account 
wove  6t«t  laid,  and  the  wheels  of  cars  amah?  *if  its  small  boiler.  Hedley  thc<r£ujycm  in 


* 1Ti(clUnMtmdo»  'tit  UtenkJa&ip’d  toi;dniotm?,  and 
tlioec  vdtjefc  tufiovr;  m \i  $£  S3,  fy.  K\  >imi  W,  a/v 
hottawed  froth Uforttwitvd!  LiicRoii'ary,  pah-: 
fi&*?e4  by  dr  li.  tuid  C;q.,  Kcw  v .■*.': 


LOOOAiWIVE,  w ^V'XI.HNOTW 


. : ..  . ■:  ■ : • • 

;k>  \ 

le 
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The  K'k  ket’’  weighed  4 tons  5 hundred- 
weight, and  its  fender,  with  water  and  coke, 
U tons  4 hundred-weight.  It  had  two  loaded 
carriages  attached*  weighing  a little  over  9 
ton*  10  liinidred-weigjit.  The  greatest  ve- 
locity at fained  was  Ml  miles  per  hour,  and 
the  average  consumption  of  coke  per  hour 
2 17  pounds. 

The  M SanspareiT*  strained  a speed  of  22$ 
Dailies  per  hour,  hut  with  an  expenditure  oi 
fuel  per  hour  of  bl >4  pounds. 

The  ‘/Novelty’'  carried  its  own  water  and 
fuel.  In  cun^  *(ucTiee  of  successive  acci- 
dents to  the  working  arrangements,  this  en- 
gine was  wi ! lidru w n from  competition.  A 
fourth  engine,  the  “ Perseverance,”  by  Bur- 
stall*  not  being  adapted  to  the  track,  was 
withdrawn. 

The  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester RntUvny,  Sept » tuber  15, 1821),  was  an 
era  in  civilixoi  ion,  and  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims of  the  iron  horse  was  slain  on  that  day 
—Mr.  Husldfstm.  Hume  Secretary  in  the 
British  cabinet.  Eight  locomotives  were 
used  oil  that  day.  and  while  the  engines 
Wem  v 'dcryitg  at  the  lorkside  station, some 
vv  vjiii*  I. - I in  '.ipv>>y>n 1 ' '?*  * •.  17  i? ' 1 j vl»*j  guests  <i<  1 ' » > j <■ i • ‘ , } to  the  road.  \Vliilo 

posed  value  in  pros.Hiug  rim  wheels  down  ; Mr  JloskUmi  was  talking  te  the  Duke  of 
upon  the  track.  Stephvinum.  in  1825,  made  Wellington  the  fin  nous  <rRm‘k®t*f  came  by, 
:m  engine  for  the  Killing  worth  Railway,  and  knodcBd  down  Mr.  Husldssou,  and  the  wheels 
his  engilWM  were  employed  oil  iron  tracks  pa**bdt  over  his  left  leg.  He  was  placed  on 
by  the  Slock  ion  and  Darlington  Railway,  hoard  the  “Not?  1mm  hriun,”  driven  by  George 
and  at  the  Newcastle  eolherie*.  Hi*  tlr^t  Stephenson,  who  conveyM  him  fifteen  miles 
locomotive  on  this  railnn\  had  lavo  vertical  in  twenty  th  e nbrmtesat  the  rate  of  thir- 
cylinders,  and  the  driving-shaft  had  erartfcs  ty  .six  miles  an  hoar  -the  most  marvelous 


hjj.i.t,*-  131$, 


i»Om**S  A*l>  STEPDOSON'a  locomotive,  1810. 
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T fee  (xnir  driver^  60 *f  Inchee  hi  dfnniottny  nnd  a fnur-whecIfHl  mvjiig-hoiiitor  frtjcfc,  im&  weigh*. 

Mth  water  *0  fa*lr  about  85,000  pound*.  -jTft'fSf-  '%  inulw#  indhimeici,  afcd  \\  f&oi 

inrjif^  ||f  fcmgth,  Thu  Are-box*  oC  cast  stse!, )?  6t»  fychee  I0ft£,  34.^  inchua  wide,  (Uid  63  lacht*  de^P*  Wfefcer 
*patv.  % truhe*  *d<te#  4nd  back,  4 Inches  front,  v##t  iron.  Toe  cylinder*  «■»>  brortfotflftt  Volvo  mot 

crrnd  unt^d  to  cut  tff  equally  at  all  point*  of  the  stroks  The  tire*  ate  ot  ea*t  etud,  and  ».he  who#  extras  of 
r**X  \&xo  with  apokce  and  rim*:  the  p in*  of  cnaf  f?teelvthe  conweeftue  tod*  of  ftniritoered  iron. 

The  Icnck  wiuseia  «re  €8  mchee  In  diameter*  AH  the  prihtipai  iwuts  of  these  engine*  air  Inot^ch&rig^hlev 


mnping.  .5f«\wr,y  M.w?«*xtfraW;«r  the  sta~  rorrnv  M*>nTFit*n4s 

tiena'  a- :%iri^;^inur  w at-  c^tj  , -t  ... 

t*iue£f  kttil  t&jng  aemifcy  CotttiB  $*e  .&va»- 

i^xtt*  an  'hmarlifta  Iw^n  tnarhWi  *>r  u«a x]y  wool , lH>ij)g  «>i^inioive4  by  Pliny* 

> v*rd«  per  mwmt.  mid  mapy  atfRW.V  H voa  vutrodnted  into 

Y*as; ‘'Sjgfc  * *{#kMl  * ha*  -’.Wli  ^jterned  cm  %aiu  by  tb'0 -muI  donrs*di^l  m .t.*mg 

ptob-  m wdigiori*  toleration  m iite /peitim 

ably  fully  ^ual  to  any  mve  r^er  uiude  in  ! siibu  aod  fnogi  0>ia  imicl  h Ton4;huti  *fafc  lev* 
£ji^3tfitdL  For  stated  that  Wf.  eiviiixed  perlvf  hf  Etfrop^, 

rrm/:-.  youvvyitx^  j^tfuyfjftU-Uis  *i‘  the  New  ; port  at  t Ik*  infra  bi  toil  t*  ;vb<*ii 

York  S«ilrH»m'i  made  fin.r  dint axic«  : the  Ul*i verify  <>i\  C^rripy^  l*e&*to*  a itriug 

fr*my  Foehwktb*  to  ^yTSKime*  eighty  - one  | f4#rptot;f ■ iu  ttl*v  ni^m— 

mite*,  to  be  the]  asry  fit}  A Uvami  w.»6.  U>«t, , 4tid  the the 

in  Aroenea.  Fedrne  nml  X%tlips  'ooim&«r!!iev«^  the 

TIk' '.life  o x a i^r  LV>rtonrpJant  too- fueled  mjr,  and  all  the  iu- 
Cfiinot  ive  engine  U dmit  ri«}t<  gto>\viifg  bdi  «>f  thia  beaniiftil  ^tapi^ 
stated  in  & ]«ay«er  oxpueth 

i r*'ad  behxr^  the  Brit-  Cotton  liw^eyi^  kx<o^m  to.  tire  Me.ii^ 

^ isli  A^ociation  at  eau*  di^overcd  by  Cortez.  This  man 
thirty  yearf».  Some  witluYut  a eoo^i>  ^erit  of  his  stolen  gmvLt 
iwte  to  ’Chttrfe8''-.‘V,, mantles  nofne  at] 
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introduced  into  the  United  States  the  Ark- 


wright system  of  associated  and  combined 
machines,  being  the  founder  of  the  New 
England  factory  practice.  The  success  of 
these  mills  is  referred  to  in  the  report  of  Al- 
exander Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, 1791,  who  proposed  to  remove  the  duty 
on  cotton,  as  it  was  “not  a production  of 
the  country,”  and  to  “extend  the  duty  of 
seven  and  a half  per  cent,  to  all  imported 
cotton  goods.” 

The  beauty  and  softness  of  the  goods 
made  of  this  material,  which  was  new  to  the 
people  of  Europe,  recommended  it  to  per- 
sons of  means  and  taste,  and  the  importa- 
tion from  India  assumed  large  proportions. 
The  names  of  calico  and  muslin , from  Cali- 
cut and  Moussoul,  indicate  clearly  enough 
whence  the  market  was  supplied  at  an  early 
day.  The  English  manufacturers  struggled 
against  many  difficulties,  three  of  which  may 
be  named — the  lack  of  suitable  machinery ; 
the  opposition  of  the  wool  trade,  which  in- 
duced the  authorities  even  to  hang  crimi- 
nals in  cotton  garments  to  render  the  goods 
unpopular ; and  the  lack  of  supply  of  cotton. 

The  cotton  from  the  boll  yields  only  from 
one-quarter  to  one-third  ginned  fibre,  and 
the  labor  of  removing  the  seed  by  hand 
seemed  at  this  critical  moment  to  set  a lim- 
it to  the  production,  or  at  least  render  it  so 
expensive  that  the  goods  could  not  come 
into  general  use  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  who  were  used  to  being  tolerably 
well  fed  and  housed,  and  could  not  live  on 
twopence  a day  and  support  their  families, 
like  the  Hindoos.  It  is  true  that  in  India  a 
sort  of  roller-gin  had  been  in  use  from  time 
immemorial — one  which  pinched  the  fibre 
and  carried  it  away  from  the  seed,  whose 
size  prevented  it  from  passing  between  the 
rollers;  but  this  was  comparatively  slow, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in 
America,  where  the  hand-picking  was  in 
vogue.  Besides,  it  is  only  suitable  for  cer- 
tain staples  of  cotton.  The  great  need  of 
the  producer  and  the  manufacturer  was  a 
machine  to  remove  the  cotton  from  the  seed 
with  rapidity  and  economy. 

At  this  juncture  appears  Eli  Whitney,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  in  1794  patented  the 
cotton-gin . The  name  gin  is  short  for  engine, 
and  is  a frequent  curt  expression  for  a 
handy  machine.  Whitney’s  saw-gin  (A)  com- 
prises two  cylinders  of  different  diameters 
mounted  in  a wooden  frame,  and  turned  by 
a handle  or  belt  and  pulley  so  as  to  rotate 
in  opposite  directions,  the  brush  cylinder 
the  faster.  The  smaller  cylinder  carries  on 
its  circumference  from  sixty  to  eighty  cir- 
cular saws,  and  the  larger  cylinder  a series 
of  brushes.  The  teeth  of  the  saws  pass  in 
between  a number  of  bars,  forming  a grat- 
ing. The  cotton,  as  picked  from  the  pods, 
is  thrown  into  the  hopper;  the  saws  strip 
the  fibre  from  the  seeds,  which  fall  through 
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the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  while  the  wool  is 
cleansed  from  the  teeth  of  the  saws,  and  de- 
livered by  a sloping  table  into  a recepta- 
cle below.  A more  modem  and  complete 
form  of  the  machine  (B)  is  shown  in  our  en- 
graving. 

The  crop  of  cotton  increased  from  189,316 
pounds  in  1791  to  2,000,000,000  pounds  in 
1859.  Whitney  and  his  partner  received 
$50,000  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and  a tariff  of  so  much  per  saw  per  annum 
from  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  for  a short  term  of  years. 

After  the  gin  come  the  opener  and  scutcher , 
which  separate  the  locks  of  cotton,  remove 
the  dirt,  and  convert  the  tangled  fibre  into 
a light  and  flocculent  bat  or  lap.  The  ma- 
chines of  this  stage  of  the  process  have  a 
number  of  names,  the  marks  of  the  rough 
humor  of  the  Lancashire  men  among  whom 
they  originated.  They  were  known  as  wil- 
lowers,  from  the  practice  of  beating  with 
willow  wands,  or  as  devils  and  wolves , from 
their  toothed  drums,  which  tore  the  locks 
apart,  the  fibre  passing  from  one  to  anoth- 
er, and  the  dust  and  dirt  being  carried  off 
by  a suction  blast,  or  falling  through  the 
meshes  of  wire-cloth  into  a box  beneath  the 
machine. 

The  carding-machinc  reduces  the  mass  of 
cotton  to  a fleece  or  sliver,  the  fibres  laid 
parallel,  so  that  they  may  be  drawn  and 
twisted  into  a yam.  Hand  cards  were  not 
superseded  by  machine  cards  until  about 
1770,  although  attempts  had  been  made  at 
carding -machines  by  Lewis  Paul  in  1748, 
and  by  Hargreaves  in  1760.  To  the  latter, 
to  Arkwright,  and  to  Mr.  Peele,  the  father 
of  the  first  Sir  Robert  and  the  grandfather 
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of  the  statesman,  the  invention  is  ascribed. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  this  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  machines  should  long 
laek  a discoverer. 

Lewis  Paul  in  his  patent  of  1748  had  a 
number  of  parallel  cards  on  a bed,  or  on  a 
cylinder,  with  intervening  spaces.  It  was 
used  in  connection  with  an  upper  card  or  a 
concave,  and  when  the  strips  were  full  they 
were  taken  off,  and  the  roving  removed  from 
each.  Peele  in  1779  introduced  the  cylinder. 
His  machine  had  strips  of  card  around  the 
drum  to  give  separate  slivers  or  carding a,  and 
a can,  which  rotated  on  its  base,  to  give  a 
slight  twist  to  the  rovings.  This  was  per- 
haps the  first  roving  can . The  card-sticking 
machine  was  invented  by  Amos  Whittemore, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  patented  by  him  in 
1797. 

Next  in  order  of  operation,  though  the 
first  to  feel  the  rising  tide  of  invention,  was 
the  spinning  machine . In  ancient  Egypt, 
Phcsnicia,  Arabia,  India,  Greece,  and  Rome 
the  distaff  and  spindle  were  the  means  of 
spinning.  The  spinning-wheel  may  have  orig- 
inated among  our  cousins  of  Hindostan,  as 
it  was  certainly  known  there  at  a somewhat 
distant  period ; it  appears  in  our  illuminated 
missals  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  only 
among  the  lady  population,  being  used  by 
spinsters  and  matrons  of  rank.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  spinning  was  by  the  distaff, 
which  indeed  is  still  used  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Among  English- 
speaking  peoples  it  survived  latest  in  the 
flax-wheel y in  which  a continuous  thread  was 
spun  from  a tussock  of  combed  fiax  held 
upon  a distaff  at  one  end  of  the  machine. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  commence- 
ment of  our  century  finds  the  spinning  of 
cotton  and  wool  in  the  condition  of  many 
previous  ages  and  centuries ; it  was  done 
upon  hand  spinning-wheels.  This  was  true 
as  to  work  done  for  the  household  and  that 
which  was  done  in  the  way  of  business,  be- 
ing distributed  by  the  spinning  masters  of 
a neighborhood  to  the  operatives,  who  did 
the  work  at  their  own  houses.  When  Har- 
greaves invented  the  spinning-jenny  in  1768 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  were  unknown. 

The  wool  being  carded  into  rolls  in  which 
the  fibres  were  arranged  in  one  direction,  the 
spinner  attached  the  end  of  one  to  the  spindle, 
which  was  then  revolved  by  whirling  the 
large  wheel,  a band  passing  over  the  periph- 
ery of  the  latter  and  over  a little  pulley  on 
the  spindle.  The  left  hand  of  the  opera- 
tor drew  out  the  roll  as  it  was  twisted,  the 
degree  of  its  elongation  and  the  hardness  of 
the  twist  depending  upon  the  distance  it  was 
pulled  out  and  the  number  of  revolutions. 
In  practice,  the  spinner  steps  back  a dis- 
tance after  setting  the  wheel  a-whirling, 
and,  when  the  twist  is  satisfactory,  by  shift- 
ing the  yam  from  the  point  to  the  shaft  of 
the  spindle,  and  reversing  the  direction  of 


rotation,  the  yam  is  wound  upon  the  spin- 
dle, excepting  the  end  of  the  yam,  which 
is  left  projecting  from  the  point  for  the  at- 
tachment of  another  roll.  Another  feature 
must  also  be  noticed,  as  it  has  a very  close 
bearing  upon  what  was  followed  in  the  most 
perfect  known  spinning  machine,  the  male, 
of  which  more  presently.  The  spinner,  aft- 
er drawing  out  the  roll,  giving  the  wheel 
a whirl,  and  walking  backward  from  it, 

| dropped  the  roving,  and  then,  advancing  to 
j the  spindle,  took  the  roving  between  the 
finger  and  thumb ; then,  giving  a rapid  rev- 
olution to  the  wheel,  she  walked  backward 
away,  allowing  the  roving  to  slip  through 
the  grip  with  just  such  friction  as  would 
secure  the  required  tightness  of  twist.  This 
done,  the  yarn  was  wound  upon  the  spindle, 
and  the  double  process  repeated  with  an- 
other carded  rolL 

This  was  the  way  with  wool,  and  subse- 
quently with  cotton ; but  it  was  not  until 
the  rising  demand  for  cotton  yam  occurred 
that  machinery  was  invented  to  supplement 
the  individual  exertions  of  the  spinner. 
Machinery  was  first  applied  to  silk,  but  the 
material  was  expensive,  the  demand  limit- 
ed, and  the  process  essentially  different. 
Lewis  Paul  led  off  in  this  line  of  invention 
in  his  patent  of  1738,  in  which  he  introduced 
the  idea  of  successive  pairs  of  drawing  roll- 
ers for  elongating  the  roving,  the  speed  of  the 
consecutive  pairs  increasing  so  that  each 
pulled  upon  the  roving  between  it  and  the 
preceding  pair,  the  eventual  extension  de- 
pending upon  the  relative  rates  of  the  in- 
crease of  speed  of  the  successive  pairs.  He 
also  gave  to  one  or  more  of  the  pairs  of  roll- 
ers a revolution  in  a plane  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  their  individual  rotation,  so  as  to 
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give  a twist  to  the  yam.  This Im^utUn  j# 
said  to  liuvfj  originated  with  Wyatt,  Pun) 
f^txtg:  only  & prumotef  ;t  however  that  Why 
have  been,  It  wfta  hot  succeeafoU  hiring, 
doubtless,  pafcfcjy  't-«v  want  of  akill  in  the 
making,  ami  4hw  to  itt^iham/diSjtiultiMt  for 
the  name  « pwitioh,  in  $ moditkd  form,  was 
t>atehted  ill  I£4#»  And  had  a fair  trial  rrn  a 
largo  Maori  tobw  it  waa 

hnaily  abandoned,  \ , 

Io  1758  LevH^  Pa at  tri*d  ag Ain  to.  adapt 
machinery  fo  the  work.  Thi«  mvenfuMi 
rxm  the  precursor  ot  the  bobMn-nnd-fly  frame. 
H^ecwin*  to  have  been  unfortunate  In  his* 
combination** 

The  wmliugB  being  attached  endwise*  are 
foil  betyiretm  roller^  which  fMivnr  the  long 
* Liver  to  a holVbiu,  ivhfoli  take*  it  tip  tmtwe 
im  to  length  than  it  is  delivered  by  the  nrtl- 
on?,  aim  so  stretches  t*>  the 

<|iiahfcy  mini  ted.  There  i*  an.  indterioet 
iutimatloo  of  a jftyer  m the  drawing  of  this 
machine  in  the  fowl 

rollers  and  tJn*  bobbins.  Had  ho  put  the 
(frtimft#  rollar*  of  his  formes  patent  to  tile 
fit#  ntlUr*  *jmd  bobbin  of  hie  nftw  one,  he 
iujgbfr  perhaps,  have  lbre«talkv)  Arkvttight. 

HargTeave#s  Hitinmny-jenny  wm  the  direct 
outgrriwth  of  the  spinning-wheel*  unlike 
the  Pan!  drmvin »;  which  had  a radical- 

ly dift’emnt  cortsttmtinn,  Something  had 
to  he  done  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
for  cotton  yarn . James  Ilargn^avm  yt  ae  the 
man  for  the  oecaaiotu  It  is  said  that  the 
forst  suggest’ nu  in  the  right  dimetitiu  wa* 
cif&iied  by  the  wp^ttittg^f  a spinning-wheel 
by  one  of  Ills  eluhirett*  It  tm itmvtxf  to  rm 
when  ihi  spindk  *w  vertical  Here  wae  the 
solution,  II&  had'  fiheqneutly  tried  to  spin 
several  yarn*  at;  once  <nt  <w  many 
hut  the  la^r  tujiiu|{  hori^itital/the  yum* 
iilteffored.  He  made  a machine  in  1704 
with  eight  verlicai  spindles  in  a Towvfod  W 
♦vigbl  r<iriiyg8,  WbfoiK  were  beld  by  <*  8&tM 
wooden  cltM-p  of  two  parallel  efofo,  The 
•>nda  of  the  rovings  being  nttaidied  to  the 
spindles,  the  wheel  was  revolved  by  the 


right  hand*  rotating  the  spindly  and  ik&. 
claap  which  lightly  clipped  the  wvihgs w** 
drawn  away  from  the  spUidkw,  paying  oat 
the  roving,  which  was  tw  isted  by  the  rutiv 
turn  of  thh  spin dlea,  and  stretched  by  the 
xetracthm Af  ihe  elaat»aud  the  amount  taken 
Vflfon  the  clasp  reached 


, ....... 

the  hack  of  the  machine  the*  jam  was  wound 
on  the  flpurdlesy  tiio  clasp  resumed  its  place 
ue at  them,  fntek  xuyjrixgs  were  pitted  on  to 
the  etui*  of  the  former  ouea,  and  the  work 

was  .r^peateti;;  • % ./  .';i u / ■;*;• vV-‘.  - : V;' 

Tbfe  clasp  was*  as  it  w enx  a<  long  Jfingrfflr 
and  t humb  to  hold  ft  ;row  of  toving^,  add 
the  machine  ynaa  eithn t n aUy  th^dc  tu  ooxh 
tain  tie  many  as  eighty  sphidtea,  Hargreaves 
kpiui  in  secret  m much  yarn  that  tfw  j*^1- 
oiis  workmen  t«Y»kc.  liifo  his  and  4e* 

lift  .'d^v.intpit  ii  little ; 


Hfcroyed  the  nmeblm1 
troin  im  hist  desigi*.  iii 
cfttlon  for  hiH  patent  177d  . lie  Hmre  had 
a senes  rtf  hobbi  jiii  hnbliog  wv- 

ingit  having  but  ;4itxlJL''  pas« 

from  thence  to  a row  :of ' 
tatod  (jam  ii.  coiUJitnia-  dHving^whWd;.'.  -Bi^ 
tvrocu  the  two,  with  divisions  for  the  slul>s* 
wsw  ii  chsusp,  w hich  was  injuiagi*d  hv  the  left 
haiith  to  bring  au^h  a presHine  upon  the  rov- 
ing as  tln>  miuinul  twist  might  Warrant, 
A }trc9wr-uitt  rognlatod  the  windiiig  of  the 
yarn  on  the  aidudlcd  in  Ui^  intervals  of 
spinning. 

It  iH^uig  proved  that  he  had  sold  several 
of  his  amchirteAht^m^  Ida  applicHti^n  for  a 
patent,  the  iattcr  w as  set  *ahfo,  aiid  he  nev- 
. ar-  Trod'  raimnerait^h'. 

Wheu  ihe  tnaohine  of  Arkwright  which 
is  mst  in  cmlex  of  ilate, 


iitfiae  tnW  u«e»  the 
«if  llargrenvos  *tU!  held  tt* 
#iqH*ri<Htty  m yrtfn,  the  product  Innug  need 
for  the  tir/l  while  the  rrt6r-/*c<a<  of  the  Ark- 
wright. ro[lcr<Witi&4M'  wm.  iytoyH.  fur  the  irvwji. 
feuhe^netitly'  the  principal  foatm^  of  the 


jenny  wvle  embodfott  with  others  soke  tod 
frdiu  the  Ark'onnight  </ruiw«ii  from#  to  form 
what  vefla  pifttfiilly  femed  the  wak  by 
which  name  it  in  ora  re  really  known  up  to 
date;  It  wii*  Kttid  also  thx»t 
umil  the  igjVtvaUon  of  ijto 
v Arkwright  machine  cotfon 

y-'  ;\  yam  was  seldom  uaod  foflr 

A waip,  owing  U>  it$  mXUw#* 
1^1  and  w'caitiivae,  the  jetiny  not 
Kv  ' giving  a ; suiib  kwl  v lmr»i 

0 twist  Id-  h^ar  l ho  At ^ aid  of 
ihe  loom,.  Ot>o*fo  were  tl^r*- 
?_7.  fore  nsn^diy  madn,  ut  th&  p*s- 

nbd  with,  * H*w 

j/|'!  icarp  bud  .1  • • 

Aikwr igiifs  iu  vention  for 
trtulang  of  weft  (n*  yam 
from  ybrtog,  flax>  and  yivoX* 
paforit^d  17I&,  waa  the  moat 
briBiant  Afiia  tlnwi  and  idoee. 
It  was  ilfeBigned.  to  be  driven 
by  M'xyfrpowft, > r^d  fmaa 
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a dram  an  the 
master  * wheel 
shaft  giving 
motion  to  the 
various  parts. 

It  was  much  im- 
proved iti  later 
yean*,  and  was 
driven  by  wa- 
ter-power after 
its  success  jus- 
tified larger  op- 
erations. This 
soon  followed, 
anil  in  1785 
steam  - power 
wits  first  ap- 
plied to  cotton 
spinning*  The 
cotton  rovings 
were  wound 
upon  large  bob- 
bins at  the  back 
upper  part,  of 
the  machine, 
and  were  drawn 
from  them  by 
four  pairs  of 
drawing  roller*, 
which,  moving 
with  a gradu- 
ated accelerated  speed,  elongated  the  rov- 
ings. and  passed  them  to  the  dyers  and 
spindles  on  the  lower  part  of  the  machine. 
The  four  essential  parts  of  this  apparatus 
have  not  been  dispensed  with  in  ordinary 
spinning,  anti  constitute  the  bobbin -and- fly 
frame , or  roving  frame,  which  bids  fair  to 
hold  its  ground  for  spinning  ordinary  num- 
bers to  the  end  of  time. 

The  drawing  rollers  were  suggested  by 
the  I^ewis  Paul  machine  of  1738 ; but  the  fly- 
er* ami  the  general  combination  are  of  the 
highest,  order  of  merit,  and  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  Arkwright. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  introduc- 
tory remarks  to  the  factory  system  initiated 
by  Arkwright  in  his  cotton  mills,  1768-1785. 
Arkwright  was  the  first  man  to  associate 
consecutively  the  various  processes  in  cot- 
ton manufacture  under  the  same  roof.  This 
series  of  machines  for  carding,  drawing,  and 
roving  was  patented  in  1785,  anil  from  Ark- 
wright's period  we  date  the  origin  of  the 
factory  system.  This  was  the  year  after  the 
ratification  by  Congress  of  the  definitive 
treaty  of  j^eace  signed  at  Paris,  and  four 
years  before  Washington  became  President, 

Thenceforward  the  system  had  but  to 
grow  and  extend ; to  grow,  in  bringing  oth- 
er departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and  eventually  those  of  wool,  flax,  and 
hemp,  into  the  same  method;  to  extend, 
in  respect  of  its  boundaries,  geographical 
and  economical — the  latter  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  parallel  practices  in  other  interests. 
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such  as  the  working  of  metal,  leather,  and 
wood. 

The  invention  of  cotton  machinery  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule : Ar  k wright 
did  best  what  hail  been  attempted  before. 
Arkwright  had  his  Lewis  Paul,  just  as  Fulton 
bald  his  Symington  and  Bunisey,  and  as  Ste- 
phenson had  his  Trovethuk  and  Medley. 

Many  other  improvements  might  be  cited, 
snch  as  .leaks'*  ring-and- traveler  spinner,  if 
we  had  the  space.  The  list  of  spinning  ma- 
chines clows  with  the  mule,  and  at  present 
there  is  nothing  better  to  offer.  The  per- 
fected mule  has  been  called  the  “ iron  man” 
from  the  wondrous  skill  with  which  it  oper- 
ates. Apparently  instinct  with  life  and  feed- 
ing, it  performs  its  allotted  course  as  implic- 
itly as  a mere  water-wheel*  but  the  exqui- 
site provisions  for  timing — what  may  be 
called  the  opportuneness  of  its  movements 
— give  it  an  air  of  volition  and  prevision. 
These  features  belong  to  the  automatic  mule , 
or  the  wlf-acting  mule , as  it  also  nailed.  It  * 
was  not  thus  in  the  original  mule  of  Cromp- 
ton, Iu  this  the  main  features  were  present, 
but  were  brought  into  and  continued  in  ac- 
tion by  the  care  and  judgment  of  the  opera- 
tor. 

Samuel  Crompton  was  a young  weaver 
when  he  applied  his  mind  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  how  to  make  a machine  which 
should  avoid  certain  faults  present  in  the 
Hargreaves  and  the  Arkwright  machines. 

This  he  succeeded  in  doing  in  1779.  He 
placed  his  spindles  on  a traveling  carriage. 
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which  hacked  away  from  the  roving  bob- 
bins to  stretch  and  twist  a length  of  the  rov- 
ings, and  then  ran  back  to  wind  the  yam 
upon  the  spindles.  The  immediate  object 
was  to  deliver  the  roving  with  the  required 
degree  of  attenuation,  and  twist  it  as  deliv- 
ered. The  work  of  this  machine  was  finer 
than  any  heretofore  produced,  and  the  im- 
proved self-acting  mule  still  maintains  its 
superior  character.  Even  at  the  first  it  was 
called  the  “ muslin  wheel,”  as  its  yams  ri- 
valed in  softness  the  finer  kinds  from  India. 
Crompton  took  no  patent  for  it,  but  was  re- 
warded with  a Parliamentary  grant  of  £5000 
thirty-three  years  afterward.  He  died  in 
1827. 

Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  mule  few 
spinners  could  make  yams  of  200  hanks  to 
the  pound,  the  hank  being  always  840  yards. 
The  natives  of  India  were  at  the  same  time 
making  yams  of  numbers  varying  from  300 
to  400.  By  the  best  constructed  mules  yam 
has  been  made  in  Manchester  of  number  700, 
which  was  woven  in  France.  The  illustra- 
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tion  will  give  an  idea  of  the  machine,  though 
it  has  not  the  complicated  parts  of  the  self- 
acting mule. 

The  mule  of  Crompton  had  only  twenty 
to  thirty  spindles,  and  the  distance  traveled 
by  the  carriage  was  five  feet.  The  distance 
traveled  is  now  much  greater,  and  some 
mules  carry  1200  spindles. 

The  drawing  and  stretching  action  of  the 
mule  spinner  makes  the  yam  finer  and  of  a 
more  uniform  tenuity  than  the  mere  draw- 
ing and  twisting  action  of  the  throstle . As 
delivered  by  the  rollers,  the  thread  is  thick- 
er in  some  parts  than  in  others ; these  thick- 
er parts,  not  being  so  effectually  twisted  as 
the  smaller  parts,  are  softer,  and  yield  more 
readily  to  the  stretching  power  of  the  mule ; 
by  this  means  the  twist  becomes  more  equa- 
ble throughout  the  yam. 

The  mule  carriage  carrying  the  spindles 


recedes  from  the  rollers  with  a velocity  some- 
what greater  than  the  rate  of  delivery  of 
the  reduced  roving,  the  rapid  revolution  of 
the  spindles  giving  a twist  to  the  yam, 
which  stretches  it  still  farther.  When  the 
rollers  cease  giving  out  the  rovings,  the 
mule  spinner  still  continues  to  recede,  its 
spindles  still  revolving,  and  thus  the  stretch- 
ing is  effected. 

When  the  drawing  y stretching , and  twisting 
of  the  yam  are  thus  accomplished,  the  mule 
disengages  itself  from  the  parts  of  the  car- 
riage by  which  it  has  been  driven,  and  the 
carriage  is  returned  to  the  rollers,  the  thread 
being  wound  in  a cop  upon  the  spindle  as 
the  carriage  returns. 

The  specific  difference  between  the  action 
of  the  throstle  and  the  mule  is,  that  the 
former  has  a continuous  action  upon  the 
roving,  drawing , twisting , and  winding  it  upon 
the  spindle , while  the  mule  draws  and  twists 
at  one  operation  as  the  carriage  runs  out, 
and  then  winds  all  the  lengths  upon  the 
spindles  as  the  carriage  runs  in.  The  auto- 
matic disengagement  is  the  invention  of 
Roberts,  in  1830,  and  of  Mason. 

The  jenny  and  the  drawing  frame  being 
fairly  at  work,  the  cry  was  now,  “ What  is 
to  become  of  the  yarn?  there  will  not  be 
hands  enough  to  weave  it.”  The  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Cartwright  set  himself  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  took  out  a patent  for  a 
power-loom  in  1785,  and  a second  in  1787. 
He  was  at  great  expense,  and  worked  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a poor  mechanic, 
having  very  little  judgment  in  the  propor- 
tion of  parts  or  the  convenient  modes  for 
the  transmission  of  motion.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  his  way  was  in  the  fluffy 
and  spongy  character  of  the  warp,  and  in 
the  necessity  for  stopping  the  loom  to  dress 
a length  of  warp.  This  was  avoided  by  the 
invention  of  the  sizing  and  dressing  machine 
of  Radcliffe,  of  Stockport,  in  1802,  which  took 
the  yams  from  the  vrarping  machine,  carried 
them  between  two  rollers,  one  of  which  re- 
volved in  a reservoir  of  thin  paste,  then  be- 
tween brushes,  wkich  rid  the  yams  of  super- 
fluous and  uneven  paste,  then  over  a heat- 
ed copper  box,  which  dried  them,  and  then 
wound  them  on  the  yarn-beam  of  the  loom. 
The  power-loom  was  only  extensively  adopt- 
ed about  1801 — the  year  of  expiration  of 
Cartwright’s  principal  patent.  He  received 
£10,000  from  Parliament.  The  justness  of 
Cartwright’s  claim  to  the  power-loom  maybe 
appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  his  loom, 
patented  in  1787,  has  automatic  mechanical 
devices  to  operate  all  parts.  It  was  a memo- 
rable success  for  a man  of  letters,  whose  first 
attempt  at  a power-loom  was  made  in.  1784, 
before  he  had  ever  seen  a loom.  Eventually, 
by  the  exertions  of  Horrocks,  of  Stockport, 
in  1803,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  the  work,  the  power-loom  became 
fixed  in  use.  Jacquard,  of  Lyons,  France, 
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Roberts,  of  Manchester,  England,  and  more 
lately  Bigelow*  Crompton,  and  Lyall,  of  this 
country,  have  brought  the  machine  to  a de- 
gree of  perfection  which  is  a marvel  to  the 
uninitiated,  and  an  object  of  respect  to  those 
who  happen  to  be  a little  better  informed  in 
technical  matters. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  mill  at  Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts,  erected  in  1813.  was  the 
first  in  the  world  in  which  were  combined 
machines  for  all  the  processes  which  convert 
the  raw  cotton  into  cloth.  The  mills  of  Ark' 
vmght,  at  Cromford,  in  Derbyshire,  erected 
1771-75,  and  that  of  Slater,  at  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  1790,  hud  no  power-looms. 

Crompton  is  a name  twice  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  manufacture  of  fibre.  His 
loom,  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut, 
is  not  a loom  for  cotton,  but  a more  compli- 
cated structure  for  figure -weaving,  as  in 
carpet-making. 

The  Jacquard  loom  is  the  moat  distinct- 
ively curious  in  the  list  of  looms.  Jac- 
quard, of  Lyons,  is  reported  to  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  in  1790,  and  in  1801  he 
received  from  the  National  Exposition  a 
bronze  medal  for  his  invention  of  a machine 
for  figure- weaving,  which  he  patented* 

The  appendage  to  the  loom  which  consti- 
tutes the  Jacquard  attachment  is  to  elevate 
or  depress  the  warp  threads  for  t he  recep- 
tion of  the  shuttle,  the  action  being  pro- 
duced by  cards  with  punched  holes,  which 
admit  the  passage  of  needles  which  gov- 
ern the  warp  threads.  The  boles  in  a card 
represent  the  warps  to  he  raised  for  a cer- 
tain passage  of  the  shuttle,  and  the  nee  tiles, 
dropping  into  the  holes,  govern  the  fornix 
tion  of  the  shed  so  that  the  required  threads 
of  w arp  come  to  the  surface.  The  next  card 
governs  the  next  motion  of  the  warps ; and 
so  on,  tiie  required  color  being  brought  up 
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or  kept  up,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  figured 
stud,  from  the  finest-  silk  to  the  most  solid 
carpet,  figured  velvets  and  Wilton  carpet*, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Jacquard, 
who  made  it  possible  to  do  by  machinery 
what  was  before  an  expensive  operation 
requiring  skillful  hands. 

While  the  art  of  the  dyer  is  as  old  as 
Tyre,  and  the  colors  of  antiquity  are  not, 
perhaps,  excelled  in  lustre  and  stability,  the 
variety  has  increased,  and  the  modes  have 
become  more  numerous  and  cheap.  Dye 
baths  and  mordants  were  well  understood  in 
India  two  thousand  years  ago,  as  were  also 
one  or  more  styles  of  calico-printing,  includ- 
ing chintz  patterns  and  the  resist  process, 
which  helped  to  make  the  fortunes  of  the 
Peele  family. 

Pliny  refers  to  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians 
as  “ wonderful”  in  imparting  to  white  robes 
a number  of  colors  by  steeping  **  w ith  dye- 
absorbing drugs”  (mordants),  after  which 
the  goods  take  on  several  tints  when  boiled 
in  a dye  bath  of  one  color.  Cortez  was  met 
in  Mexico  by  people  who  wore  cotton  dresses 
with  Dolly  Varden  patterns  in  black,  blue, 
red,  yellow,  and  green. 

These  instances,  which  are  but  a tithe  of 
what  offers,  show  that  calico-printing  is  old 
enough,  and,  indeed,  it  was  practiced  m a 
profession  at  Augsburg  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  about  which  time 
it  was  introduced  into  England.  Hand  proc- 
esses, however,  were  all  that  were  known. 
Their  nature  it  ia  not  so  easy  to  determine, 
but  Robert  Peele,  a farmer  of  Blackburn,  in- 
vented the  method  of  printing  by  blocks,  each 
cut  out  to  correspond  with  its  part  of  the 
patteni,  and  laid  in  apposition  by  means 
of  register  pins.  Tim  may  have  been  about 
1776,  a year  or  two  before  his  invention  of 
the  mangle  and  the  cylinder  earding-machine, 
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the  roller  principle  of  which  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  calico-printing  machine  (1785), 
which  has  its  pattern  engraved  on  the  face 
of  a cylinder,  and  which,  with  various  im- 
provements in  detail,  remains  in  use  to  the 
present  day.  The  object  he  chose  for  his 
first  attempt  at  hand-printing  was  a pars- 
ley leaf.  The  women  of  his  family  ironed 
the  goods,  and  he  was  long  called,  without 
intentional  disparagement,  “ Parsley  - leaf 
Peele.” 

In  this  machine  the  pattern  for  each  color 
is  engraved  on  a cylinder  which  revolves  so 
as  to  dip  its  lower  surface  in  a trough  of 
color ; the  face  of  each  cylinder  is  scraped 
clean  by  a blade  called  a doctor , leaving  the 
color  only  in  the  engraved  lines ; the  cloth 
passes  against  the  cylinders  in  turn,  and  re- 
ceives a portion  of  its  pattern  from  each. 
By  an  American  improvement  the  number 
of  cylinders  which  may  be  applied  to  each 
web  is  increased  to  twelve.  The  mode  of 
engraving  the  cylinders  has  undergone  a 
complete  change  since  the  invention  by  Ja- 
cob Perkins,  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  roller 
die  and  transfer  process,  in  which  a design 
on  an  engraved  and  subsequently  hardened 
steel  die  is  impressed  into  the  copper  cylin- 
der in  repetition  to  any  required  extent. 

Robert  Peele  was  also  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing two  very  valuable  processes,  known  as 
the  discharge  and  resist  styles.  The  latter  he 
is  said  to  have  bought  of  a commercial  trav- 
eler for  £5,  and  to  have  made  £250,000  by 
it.  The  discharge  style  is  a process  in  which 
the  cloth  is  printed  with  a material  which 
prevents  the  mordant  from  becoming  fast,  so 
that  when  the  dye  is  applied  and  the  cloth 
washed,  the  dye  is  not  fast  at  those  places. 
The  resist  style  is  one  in  which  the  cloth 
has  a pattern  printed  in  paste,  and  is  then 
dyed  in  indigo.  The  paste  resists  the  color- 
ing matter,  and  these  parts  are  white  on  a 
blue  ground  when  the'  cloth  is  washed. 

The  name  of  Peele,  the  self-taught  dyer 
and  mechanic,  and  his  son  and  grandson,  the 
two  Sir  Roberts,  the  latter  being  the  states- 
man who  was  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse 
in  1850,  are  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
cotton  manufacture,  and  more  specifically 
with  the  carding  and  the  calico-printing. 
Wasucigto*,  d.  c.  Edward  H.  Knight. 


A CHARACTER  MASK. 

By  JUSTIN  M*CARTHY. 

YES,  it  was  a great  success,  that  won- 
derful piece  of  amateur  acting.  The 
applause  of  the  audience  was  not  only  be- 
yond mistake  genuine  and  spontaneous,  but 
it  was  beyond  mistake  the  irrepressible  out- 
burst of  admiring  surprise.  Lam  on  t was 
the  hero  of  the  evening,  and  if  his  personal 
friends,  of  whom  he  had  many,  were  pleased 
with  his  success,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 


the  eyes  of  his  fianede,  Nettie  Burnet,  bright- 
ened almost  into  tears  at  the  applauses  and 
praises  that  followed  the  performance.  She 
had  a special  reason  for  being  delighted. 
Lamont  was  a very  clever  fellow,  who  had 
read  and  traveled  a great  deal,  and  Nettie 
knew  it  was  not  a girl’s  partiality  which 
made  her  think  him  far  superior  to  the  best 
of  the  other  young  men  she  knew ; but  La- 
mont was  shy  and  reserved  with  most  peo- 
ple, and  perhaps  especially  with  women,  and 
many  persons  therefore  believed  that  there 
was  nothing  in  him.  If  they  could  only 
have  heard  him  as  he  talked  to  her,  she  oft- 
en thought,  they  would  not  say  there  was 
nothing  in  him.  If  they  could  have  follow- 
ed the  stream  of  fresh,  vivid  ideas,  odd  fan- 
cies, curious  illustrations,  that  came  flowing 
from  him  when  he  felt  himself  thoroughly 
at  his  ease,  they  would  not  have  supposed 
there  was  nothing  in  him.  If  they  oould 
have  heard  him  talk  of  books,  of  the  vari- 
ous literatures  whose  masterpieces  were  fa- 
miliar to  him,  they  would  have  known  there 
was  something  in  him.  She  had  known  him 
always,  but  that  was  not  enough.  She  want- 
ed other  people  to  know  him  too.  Women 
have  always  in  them  something  of  the  spirit 
of  that-  king  of  Lydia  whose  story  is  told  by 
Herodotus,  and  who  was  not  content  to  be 
himself  the  possessor  of  a treasure  unless 
his  friend  could  also  see  and  appreciate  it. 
Therefore  Nettie  Burnet  was  especially  de- 
lighted because  now  every  one  must  know 
what  a wonderfully  clever  fellow  she  had 
for  a lover. 

The  amateur  performance  in  which  La- 
mont so  distinguished  himself  took  place  at 
the  house  of  a lady  who  claimed  to  be  at 
once  a leader  of  fashion  and  of  culture,  and 
who  lived  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  region,  but 
not  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Lamont  had  been 
pressed  into  the  service  as  a performer,  be- 
ing at  first  only  invited  as  an  ordinary  guest. 

But  one  of  the  actors  had  suddenly  to  leave 
for  Europe  within  a few  days  of  the  per- 
formance, and  the  hostess  besought  Lamont, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  a man  of  taste  and 
talent,  and  a remarkably  obliging  person,  to 
undertake  the  part.  The  play  was  adapted 
from  the  French  by  the  hostess  herself ; the 
part  offered  to  Lamont  seemed  to  promise 
little  difficulty  of  study ; Lamont  was  taken 
suddenly  and  at  a disadvantage,  and  he  con- 
sented. 

Then,  as  he  could  not  back  out,  and  was 
impelled  by  desperation,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  very  most,  he  could  of  the  part.  In  it- 
self the  part  was  secondary  and  feeble.  It 
was  that  of  a man  who  never  could  make 
up  his  mind  in  time  to  do  any  thing,  but  al- 
ways doubted  and  hesitated  until  the  chance 
had  gone  by.  He  might  have  made  a suc- 
cess here  and  a success  there;  he  might 
have  married  a charming  girl;  but  he  al- 
ways doubted,  and  so  on — every  one  knows 
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the  sort  of  part ; it  is  as  old  as  the  hills  in 
literature  and  comedy.  Lament  “ did  not 
see  himself  in  the  part,”  as  English  actors 
and  actresses  say.  He  resolved  to  make  out 
a new  and  original  reading  of  it  for  himself. 
There  dashed  upon  his  mind  a hint  for  a 
character  let  drop  by  Dickens,  and  preserved 
in  Forster's  Life — the  suggestion  of  a man 
who  was  always  asking  himself  what  every 
body's  motive  was  before*  he  would  agree  to 
any  thing.  Lamont  thought  of  converting 
the  person  in  the  play  from  the  mere  com- 
monplace type  of  indecision  and  vacilla- 
tion into  something  far  more  morbidly  cu- 
rious and  striking.  Suppose  a human  be- 
ing constitutionally  steeped  in  distrust  of 
himself  and  all  others,  so  that  he  could  take 
no  step  in  life  without  the  dread  that  a pit^ 
fall  was  opening,  a trap  was  laid  for  him ; 
that  Fortune  herself  would  have  appealed 
to  him  in  vain,  because  he  would  have  re- 
fused to  accept  her  outstretched  hand  till 
he  had  first  tortured  his  brain  to  find  out 
what  her  malign  motive  could  be ; that  even 
when  the  girl  he  loved  told  him  she  loved 
him,  he  began  to  think  she  must  have  some 
mean  and  selfish  motive,  and  drew  back  and 
hesitated,  until  she  turned  from  him  and 
scorned  him  and  left  him.  Such  a charac- 
ter as  this,  so  pitiable,  so  despicable,  so  sad, 
he  thought  could  surely  be  made  a fresh 
and  striking  figure  on  the  stage,  and  yet 
would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pur- 
pose and  the  dramatic  business  which  the 
more  commonplace  rendering  was  intended 
to  suit.  Lamont  became  possessed  with  the 
idea,  and  resolved  to  make  it  a success. 

Every  body  is  prepared  to  understand  how 
the  character  acts  on  the  expression  of  the 
face.  Lamont  had  read  and  thought  a good 
deal  about  the  manner  in  which  the  expres- 1 
sion  acts  upon  the  character.  He  resolved 
to  try  the  experiment  in  his  own  case,  and 
see  whether,  by  moulding  his  features  while 
he  studied  and  acted  the  part  into  the  exact 
expression  which  to  his  mind  typified  it,  the 
very  sentiments  and  impulses  of  such  a na- 
ture would  not  arise  within  him  for  the  time, 
and  guide  him  to  a perfect  realization  of  the 
character.  He  had  a fine  plastic  face,  and 
was  always  admirable  at  mimicry.  Study- 
ing before  a mirror  he  obtained  what  he  con- 
sidered the  very  expression  of  the  face  which 
ought  to  belong  to  his  part.  The  expression 
was  not  deeply  marked,  but  was  very  effect- 
ive. The  lips  closely  set,  and  the  lines  of 
the  mouth  drawn  down ; the  eyebrows  a lit- 
tle contracted  gave  an  air  at  once  sinister, 
melancholy,  skeptical,  and  overcautious. 
The  eyes  acquired  a look  curiously  peering 
and  distrustful,  and  the  drawn-down  lines 
of  the  mouth  spoke  of  corroding  disbelief 
and  caution.  The  more  Lamont  studied  his 
face  in  the  glass,  the  more  the  character,  as 
he  read  it,  familiarized  itself  with  all  his 
senses,  and  became  easy  of  realization.  He 


did  not,  however,  exhibit  it  in  any  of  the 
rehearsals.  On  that  point  he  charged  his 
mind.  He  resolved  to  reserve  all  the  effect 
for  the  night  of  representation.  Therefore 
he  only  walked  through  the  rehearsals,  ex- 
citing in  the  mind  of  no  one  either  admira- 
tion or  the  reverse,  and  he  studied  the  part 
his  own  way  laboriously  at  home  of  mid- 
nights. 

When  the  night  of  performance  came  ev- 
ery body  was  delighted,  but  perhaps  hardly 
even  so  much  delighted  as  surprised.  La- 
mont took  the  audience  by  storm.  His  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  foretold  the  success, 
and  prepared  the  audience  for  the  reading 
of  the  part  which  he  had  devised.  The  ex- 
pression of  melancholy  and  morbid  doubt 
and  caution  was  wonderful.  It  was  pro- 
duced without  the  slightest  grimace,  and  it 
was  kept  up  as  if  Nature  herself  had  fash- 
ioned it.  You  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
say  where  the  change  was  in  Lainont’s  feat- 
ures ; and  yet  the  effect  of  the  change  was 
felt  through  the  whole  company  the  moment 
he  presented  himself  before  the  extempo- 
rized foot -lights.  He  had  created  a part, 
and  become  the  success  of  the  night. 

When  the  performance  was  over  every 
body  wanted  to  see  Lamont.  The  hostess 
was  longing  to  grasp  his  hand,  and  would 
have  embraced  him  if  propriety  would  have 
allowed.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  Nettie 
Burnet  longed  for  him.  But  Lamont  re- 
mained in  his  dressing-room  changing  his 
dress  for  such  a time  that  most  of  the  com- 
pany below  ceased  to  expect  him.  He  felt 
weary  of  the  whole  business,  discontented, 
and  gloomy.  “ Why  did  I make  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  myself  f”  he  kept  asking  himself. 
“ Why  did  I wish  for  the  renown  of  a suc- 
cessful mountebank  f Have  I gained  any 
thing  by  converting  myself  into  a buffoon  f ” 

A tap  at  the  door,  and  a languid  call  of 
“ Come”  from  our  hero,  were  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  a colored  servant,  who  brought 
the  compliments  of  Mrs.  Stockdale,  the  host- 
ess, and  the  message  that  every  body  was 
longing  to  see  him. 

Lamont  grumbled  out  some  unmeaning 
answer,  and  dismissed  the  servant.  “Of 
course,”  he  said  to  himself,  “every  body 
wants  to  see  the  chief  buffoon.” 

He  dressed  and  went  down  stairs,  and 
peered  unobserved  into  the  crowded  draw- 
ing-room. He  saw  Nettie  Burnet  talking  to 
a man  whom  he  used  rather  to  like. 

“ I know  what  that  fellow  means,”  he  said 
to  himself.  “ He  thinks  he  can  make  a profit 
out  of  my  foolery.  I know  he  is  ridiculing 
me.  I wish  Nettie  wouldn't  talk  to  fellowB 
like  that.” 

Nettie  at  this  moment  smiled  a very  forced 
smile.  Her  thoughts  and  her  heart  were  not 
with  her  present  companion. 

“ Oh,  she  likes  it  well  enough,  I dare  say,” 
Lamont  said  to  himself.  “ She  laughs  at 
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hi*  impertinent  jokes.  I know  what  that 
means.  The  fellow  has  grown  rich  lately — 
in  some  swindling  way,  I suppose — and  Net- 
tie probably  thinks  he  would  be  a better 
catch  than  I am.  Well,  she  is  no  worse  than 
all  women ! She  does  not  know  that  I am 
looking  at  her.  Good  Heavens  1 how  merce- 
nary she  must  be ! How  could  I ever  have 
believed  that  she  was  any  thing  else  ?” 

He  saw  that  his  hostess  was  moving  hith- 
er and  thither  among  the  crowd,  looking, 
probably,  for  him,  and  he  drew  back. 

“I  understand  Mrs.  Stockdale,”  he  mur- 
mured, “now.  She  thinks  she  shines  as  a 
patroness  of  talent  and  art,  and  all  that. 
And  she  spends  her  money  to  get  people 
round  her  to  flatter  her.  No,  madame— ex- 
cuse me.  I may  have  played  the  buffoon 
once,  but  I am  not  going  to  be  shown  off 
any  more  for  the  amusement  of  my  lady’s 
guests.” 

He  stole  out  of  the  room  and  left  the 
house.  As  he  was  passing  through  the  hall 
an  acquaintance  encountered  him. 

“ Hallo,  Lamont,  where  are  you  going  so 
early  ?” 

“ Why  do  yon  ask  f”  demanded  Lamont, 
turning  sharply  on  him. 

“Oh,  for  no  particular  reason — only  I 
wonder  at  your  going  so  soon.  Every  body 
wants  to  talk  to  you.  That  was  a wonder- 
ful piece  of  acting.  Don’t  go  so  soon.  Are 
you  sick  f” 

“ Why  do  you  ask  such  a question  t Do 
I look  sick  f” 

“ No,  I don’t  think  you  do.” 

“ But  you  must  have  had  some  reason  for 
asking.” 

“Only  because  of  your  going  away  so 
soon.  Now  I look  at  you,  Lamont,  I think 
you  do  look  a little  queer.” 

Lamont  passed  brusquely  on  and  left  him, 
and  went  into  the  street. 

“Why  did  that  fellow  ask  me  if  I was 
sick  T”  he  said  to  himself,  half  aloud.  “ Is 
there  any  thing  strange  about  my  appear- 
ance t I feel  strangely.  Am  I sick  I Am  I 
going  to  die  ? I know  Nettie  Burnet  would 
gladly  marry  that  fellow — for  his  money. 
What  could  her  motive  have  been  in  keep- 
ing me  hanging  after  her  all  this  time? 
Only  to  play  me  off  against  some  dilatory 
and  doubtful  suitor  who  is  richer,  I sup- 
pose ! I have  been  a wretched  fool  all  this 
time,  but  I see  it  now.” 

The  discovery  brought  him  so  little  satis- 
faction that  he  felt  as  if  he  should  very  much 
wish  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  East  River. 
He  did  not  care  to  go  home,  for  he  knew  that 
he  was  in  no  mood  for  either  reading  or 
sleeping.  He  turned  into  the  club  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  found  his  way  moodily  to 
the  billiard-room,  where  he  played  a few 
games.  The  first  two  games  he  won,  and 
he  felt  satisfied  that  his  antagonist  was  not 
playing  his  best,  but  was  only,  as  Hamlet 


would  say,  “making  a wanton  of  him”  to 
draw  him  on.  So  be  declined  to  play  any 
more  with  that  gentleman,  and  they  nearly 
quarreled.  He  found  another  rival  who  won 
from  him  three  games  in  succession,  and  La- 
mont felt  sure  he  was  cheated,  and  implied 
as  much.  There  might  have  been  a very  se- 
rious quarrel  only  for  the  singular  and,  as 
Lamont  thought,  contemptuous  forbearance 
of  the  victor. 

“ I know  what  the  fellow  means,”  Lamont 
thought.  “ He  wants  to  make  people  think 
that  I have  been  drinking,  and  don’t  know 
what  I am  saying.  I dare  say  I wronged 
him,  but  as  that’s  the  meaning  of  his  cool 
good  humor  I’ll  not  apologize.” 

As  he  left  the  place  he  heard  the  man  he 
l^ad  tried  to  insult  say  to  a companion, 

“ I wonder  what’s  the  matter  with  poor 
Lamont  f There’s  something  very  strange 
about  him.  It  seems  as  if  he  were  going 
mad.” 

“Can  I be  going  mad  f’  the  bewildered 
Lamont  asked  of  his  perplexed  soul.  “What 
could  he  have  meant  by  talking  of  my  going 
mad  f I believe  they  are  all  in  a conspiracy 
to  drive  me  mad — Nettie  Burnet  and  all. 
But  they  sha’n’t  succeed.” 

Lamont  performed  odd  freaks  that  night. 
He  went  to  a gambling-house  and  played 
heavily  and  lost,  being  convinced  that  here, 
at  least,  he  was  certainly  cheated ; and  he 
drank  a good  deal,  or  rather  a bad  deal,  of 
Champagne,  which,  however,  did  not  tend 
in  the  least  to  exhilarate  his  spirits.  It  was 
daylight  when  he  went  home,  weary,  mor- 
bid, wild.  He  slept  at  last  from  pure  fa- 
tigue, and  had  hideous  dreams  of  plots 
against  him,  in  which  Nettie  Burnet  play- 
ed a leading  part  and  mocked  him. 

Lamont  woke  next  morning  unrefreshed, 
and  with  a strange  and  bitter  sense  of  some- 
thing having  gone  wrong.  With  the  first 
waking  moment  came  the  feeling  that  life 
had  nothing  left  for  him.  He  looked  at  his 
face  in  the  glass,  and  thought  it  seemed  hag- 
gard and  old.  A painful  doubt  of  every  thing 
had  possession  of  him,  and  yet  he  w as  con- 
scious, too,  of  a morbid  pride  in  his  very 
doubt.  Toward  Nettie  Burnet  a corroding 
rancor  filled  him.  He  had  found  her  out ; 
she  never  cared  for  him,  the  cold-hearted, 
deceitful,  and  mercenary  girl ! Just  like  all 
women ! He  knew  them  now.  , 

While  thus  feeding  his  soul  on  melan- 
choly reflection,  ho  was  interrupted  by  a 
letter  from  Nettie  herself.  Only  yesterday 
the  sight  of  that  handwriting  would  have 
made  him  wild  with  joy.  His  hands,  as  he 
took  it,  would  have  trembled  with  eager  de- 
light, though  he  had  parted  from  her  late  the 
evening  before,  and  wras  to  meet  her  again 
soon — that  very  day.  He  took  the  letter 
and  held  it  in  his  hand  a moment  unopen- 
ed, and  looked  at  the  address  with  a mourn- 
ful cynicism.  “ What  a fool  I was  then  /”  be 
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said;  “what  a fool  I was  always — until 
now  !”  With  a sense  of  triumph  in  his  su- 
periority of  newly  acquired  knowledge,  he 
opened  the  letter.  A few  lines — tender, 
touching,  loving  inquiry  about  his  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  evening  before,  sweet, 
fond  reproaches,  and  unspeakable  sugges- 
tions of  affection : such  a little  letter  as  men 
remember  for  years  and  years  after,  through 
changes  that  have  made  dreary  havoc  with 
friendship  and  the  objects  of  love  and  am- 
bition and  hope  and  all  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  character,  and  left  the  individual  na- 
ture as  withered  and  impotent  of  new  fresh 
growth  as  the  old  trunk  of  a dead  tree. 

Lamont  tossed  the  letter  scornfully  away. 

“ I understand  what  that  means  now,”  he 
said.  “JETe  didn’t  propose  last  night — he 
didn’t  come  up  to  the  mark!  I am  to  be 
played  off  a little  more  against  him,  or  kept 
on  hand  in  case  she  should  have  to  fall  back 
on  me  after  alL” 

In  this  happy  mood  he  went  to  see  Nettie 
Burnet  that  day.  He  answered  her  loving 
inquiries  and  playful  reproaches  in  a cold 
and  skeptical  way,  which  was  quite  new  to 
Nettie.  She  told  him  she  could  not  under- 
stand him,  to  which  he  answered  by  asking 
if  she  supposed  he  did  not  understand  her . 
When  she  looked  bewildered  and  scared  at 
his  words,  he  told  her  bluntly  that  he  had 
watched  her  the  previous  evening  as  she 
flirted  with  the  young  man  already  men- 
tioned. 

Nettie  laughed  with  a frank,  fresh  cor- 
diality that  might  have  re-assured  any  man, 
and  protested  that  she  was  perfectly  weary 
of  the  poor  fellow  all  the  time  he  talked  to 
her,  and  was  only  yearning  for  Lamont  to 
come  to  her.  The  poor  fellow  must  have 
seen  it  himself,  she  added. 

“The  poor  fellow!”  Lamont  said,  sar- 
castically. “Poor,  Nettie!  Perhaps  you 
would  like  me  to  think  that  you  don’t  know 
how  much  money  he  has  come  in  for  ! Do 
you  want  to  make  me  believe  that,  Miss 
Burnet  P’ 

“Oh  no,”  said  Nettie,  coloring  a little. 
“I  don’t  want  to  make  you  believe  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  or  any  thing  that  isn’t 
true.  I know  that  he  is  very  rich.  I was 
not  thinking  of  his  money  when  I called 
him  poor  fellow.” 

“ Indeed ! What,  then,  makes  him  poor, 
may  I ask  !”  Lamont  said,  in  a tone  of  lofty 
sarcasm. 

“ I suppose  I spoke  of  him  with  pity,” 
Nettie  answered,  and  tears  were  now  com- 
ing into  her  eyes,  “ because,  for  all  his  mon- 
ey, he  has  not  that — that  love — which  oth- 
ers seem  to  think  so  lightly  of.” 

“ Oh,  but  he  can  have  love  enough,  sure- 
ly ! He  has  but  to  ask.  What  girl  would 
refuse  him  t” 

“I  know  of  one  who  has  refused  him,” 
said  Nettie,  speaking  now  for  the  first  time 


rather  coldly ; “ but  we  need  not  speak  of 
this  any  more.  Why  are  you  so  strange  in 
your  manner  to-day  ! You  don’t  look  like 
yourself.  I can  not  tell  how,  but  you  seem 
to  me  quite  changed.  Are  you  angry  with 
me,  Arthur!  Have  I done  any  thing  wrong!” 

“Wrong,  Miss  Burnet!  Surely  not. 
How  could  it  be  wrong  for  a sensible  girl  to 
keep  two  lovers  on  hand — one  to  play  off 
against  the  other  ! Nothing  could  be  more 
prudent.  Of  course  he  understands.  He’ll 
propose  again  to-day,  no  doubt.  Last  night’s 
refusal  was  only  a pretty  little  ceremonial. 
He  knows.” 

“I  never  believed  that  you  could  insult 
me,  Arthur  Lamont,”  the  girl  said,  trem- 
bling now  with  surprise  and  pain  and  an- 
ger. “ You  don’t  deserve  that  any  woman 
should  love  you,  and  I will  not  endure  to  be 
treated  so  cruelly.” 

“ I understand  all  this  perfectly,”  Lamont 
said,  after  a moment’s  pause.  “ I see  through 
it  perfectly,  Miss  Burnet.  You  are  looking 
for  a pretext  to  quarrel,  in  order  that  you 
may  have  an  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  me.” 

“ Oh,  for  shame  ! How  can  you — ” 

“I  thoroughly  understand,”  the  unfortu- 
nate Lamont  persisted,  a mighty  flood  of  bit- 
terness and  suspicion  welling  up  in  his  dis- 
tracted breast,  “ and  I may  as  well  save  you 
any  unnecessary  trouble.  I don’t  see  the 
use  of  waiting  to  be  dismissed,  Miss  Bur- 
net. Perhaps  I am  in  the  way  this  very 
moment.” 

“ Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur  I” 

The  cry  might  have  pierced  his  heart. 
But  now  that  heart  was  walled  in  by  a mys- 
terious rampart  of  suspicion  and  disbelief, 
and  the  emotion  uppermost  in  the  wretched 
Lamont’s  mind  was  a sickly  pride  in  the  sa- 
gacity which  had  enabled  him  to  find  her 
out.  He  coldly  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

“What  have  I done  to  deserve  this !”  the 
all-bewildered  girl  exclaimed. 

“ You  have  done  all  that  a woman  ought 
to  do  to  deserve  the  high  fortune  that  is  at 
your  command,  Miss  Burnet.  Pray  let  me 
not  stand  in  the  way.” 

“ Arthur ! Arthur  I”  and  she  put  her  hand 
beseechingly  on  his  arm.  “ You  don’t  speak 
like  yonrself.  Are  you  well ! Do  you  really 
mean  this  that  you  are  saying  ! What  ter- 
rible change  has  come  over  you  !” 

“ Not  a terrible  change — I have  come  to 
my  senses,  that  is  all ! Good-morning.” 

He  bowed,  and  walked  coolly  out  of  the 
room.  Nettie  Burnet  remained  for  a mo- 
ment like  one  whose  motions  are  frozen  by 
fear  and  wonder.  A horrible  idea  seemed 
to  have  possession  of  her.  That  man  who 
had  left  her  was  not  Lamont — her  Lamont ! 
Could  old  tales  of  magic  be  true  ! Was  that 
some  cold  and  cruel  fiend  in  Arthur  La- 
mont’s likeness  ! Was  Lamont  himself  pos- 
sessed by  a demon,  or — thought  hardly  less 
fearful — had  her  lover  gone  mad  ! 
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That  was  a day  of  cruel  torture  to  poor 
Nettie. 

Lamont  left  her,  and  went  slowly  home. 
Life  seemed  to  have  become  unbearable  to 
him.  Every  hour,  every  moment,  filled  him 
more  and  more  with  sickening  distrust.  The 
colored  servant,  whom  he  had  bought  years 
ago  in  the  South,  when  slavery  still  was,  and 
when  he,  a boy  traveling  with  his  father, 
was  taken  with  pity  for  the  slave  boy 
younger  than  himself — this  colored  servant, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  to  New 
York,  and  always  befriended,  and  who  was 
devoted  to  him  as  the  dog  is  devoted  to  his 
master — this  servant  he  now  believed  to  be 
a spy  set  to  watch  his  movements,  and  he 
reviled  him.  The  idea  now  took  possession 
of  him  that  people  thought  he  was  going 
mad.  This  explained,  he  assured  himself, 
the  otherwise  inexplicable  efforts  of  Nettie 
to  pacify  and  conciliate  him  even  after  he 
had  virtually  cast  her  from  him.  It  had 
greatly  puzzled  him  at  the  time  that  when 
he  had  so  sternly  let  her  know  how  he  had 
found  her  out,  she  should  still  have  endeav- 
ored to  speak  him  fair.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  got  by  that,  then,  he  had  thought ; 
what  can  be  her  motive  ? Her  motive,  we 
can  all  see,  was  not  far  to  seek.  It  was 
simply  her  faithful  love.  But  Lamont,  in 
his  present  mood,  could  think  of  nothing 
like  that.  He  found  the  explanation  in  the 
fact  that  she  too  thought  he  was  going  mad, 
and  was  afraid  of  him. 

How  or  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  that  day  Lamont  never  clearly  knew.  He 
went  out,  and  wandered  about  the  obscurest 
streets  he  could  find,  avoiding  every  possi- 
bility of  meeting  any  one  he  knew.  Now 
and  then  he  thought  he  saw,  half  a street 
off;  the  figure  of  some  acquaintance,  and  he 
knew  at  once  that  that  person  must  have 
some  motive  for  hunting  him  out,  and  so  he 
fled  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  found 
himself  toward  evening  in  a villainous  re- 
gion of  old  wharves  and  coal-yards  and  tim- 
ber-yards and  low  groggeries  and  tenement- 
houses,  somewhere  on  the  North  River,  and 
he  saw  the  quiet  stars  begin  to  rise  over  the 
New  Jersey  shore.  The  dreamy  poetic  light 
of  the  stars  only  brought  him  bitter  memo- 
ries— memories  now  imbittered  because  they 
spoke  of  hours  that  seemed  to  him  sweet,  as 
some  poisons  are  delusive  and  destroying  in 
their  sweetness.  How  many  evenings  had 
they  watched  those  stars  together,  he  and 
she — she  who  was  all  the  time,  ay,  even 
then,  so  worthless  and  so  false ! What  could 
her  motive  be  for  deceiving  him  then  f why 
did  she  pretend  to  love  him  f he  asked  him- 
seif;  and  he  turned  away,  and  plunged  on 
his  unmeaning  wanderings  in  another  di- 
rection. 

He  had  a vague  impression  of  rambling 
purposeless  through  miles  of  streets,  of 
stopping  in  some  low  quarter  to  listen  to  a 


noisy  quarrel  between  a man  and  his  wife, 
and  of  interfering  to  rescue  the  woman  from 
the  man’s  violence,  and  exchanging  blows 
with  the  mao,  and  when  he  had  got  the 
better  in  the  fight,  asking  the  rescued  wom- 
an what  it  was  all  about,  and  when  she  told 
him  her  husband  had  accused  her  Wrongful- 
ly, suddenly  feeling  certain  the  accusation 
was  quite  true,  and  telling  her  so,  and  re- 
ceiving her  denunciations  as  the  reward  of 
his  interference.  He  was  grimly  amused; 
it  was  all  so  like  life,  he  thought.  After 
this  he  was  in  a theatre,  where  an  actress 
was  receiving  great  applause,  and  he  felt 
sure  it  was  the  hired  work  of  a paltry  claque, 
and  he  hissed  vehemently ; and  there  was  a 
disturbance,  and  he  was  ejected,  laughing 
sarcastically.  It  was  a German  theatre, 
luckily  for  him,  and  nobody  there  knew 
who  he  was.  The  audience  took  him  mere- 
ly for  some  drunken  young  brawler. 

So  the  night  wore  away,  half  unreal,  as 
it  seemed  to  poor  Lamont,  in  its  dream-like 
weariness  and  pain.  He  wandered  at  last 
into  Madison  Square,  and  there,  worn  out 
from  excitement  and  fatigue  and  hunger, 
he  flung  himself  on  a bench,  and  fell  fast 
asleep.  He  slept  for  some  hours  a sleep  of 
mere  exhaustion,  stolid  and  dreamless.  Then 
a dream  came  on  him.  He  thought  that  he 
was  sinking  into  a terrible  gulf  of  darkness, 
occasionally  broken  by  gusts  of  smoke,  and 
lighted  by  lurid  gleams  of  flame.  Down  in 
that  gulf,  it  seemed  to  be  made  known  to 
him,  was  madness ; and  he  had  fallen  on  the 
crumbling  edges  of  the  gulf  where  it  opened 
in  the  earth,  and  the  crumbling  edge  was 
giving  way  beneath  him,  and  he  clung  in 
vain  with  desperate  tenacity  to  miserable 
little  roots  and  stems  and  projecting  stones, 
which  all  yielded  at  his  touch ; and  just  as 
he  was  sinking  he  saw  Nettie  Burnet  stand- 
ing above  him,  and  he  called  out  to  her  with 
a wild  cry ; and  she  caught  him,  and  would 
have  saved  him,  and  then — 

And  then  Lamont  opened  his  eyes  wildly, 
and  it  was  bright  morning,  and  between 
him  and  the  soft  blue  sky  the  face  of  Nettie 
Burnet  bent  over  him  with  eyes  full  of  alarm 
and  wonder  and  pity  and  love,  and  her  arms 
were  round  him,  and  he  felt  that  she  had 
just  kissed  him. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  Bewildered  and 
worn  out  as  he  was,  he  felt,  for  the  first  time  v 
for  two  days,  like  his  old  self  again. 

“ Oh,  Nettie,  my  love !”  he  exclaimed,  “ how 
did  you  come  here  f how  did  you  find  me  V’ 

“1  don’t  know,  Arthur,”  the  affrighted 
but  rejoiced  girl  said,  still  clinging  to  him. 

It  was  luckily  very,  very  early,  and  no  ram- 
bler was  yet  in  Madison  Square  to  criticise 
this  odd  reunion.  “I  couldn’t  sleep  all 
night,  thinking  of  you — thinking  such 
dreadful  things! — and  I got  up  very  early 
and  came  out  here,  I don’t  know  why ; and 
then  I saw  you  lying  there,  and  I couldn’t 
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believe  it  was  you  at  first;  and  then  you 
called  out  my  name,  and  I ran  to  you — and 
oh,  thank  God,  you  are  not  dead !” 

How  lucky  once  more  that  it  was  so  ear- 
ly and  the  square  so  empty ! 

44  Nettie,”  said  Lamont,  slowly,  as  all  the 
past  day  or  two  began  to  struggle  back  into 
his  memory,  44  look  at  me.  Do  I look  in  any 
way  strange  to  you  f” 

44  No,  not  strange,  Arthur.  You  look  worn 
and  pale,  but  hot  strange.  Oh,  not  strange. 
Not  like  yesterday !” 

44  Then  I did  look  Btrange  yesterday,  Net- 
tie— you  are  certain  f” 

44  Oh  yes,  Arthur.  I can’t  tell  how  or  why, 
hut  you  looked  unlike  yourself.  You  seem- 
ed like  one  enchanted.” 

44  So  I was  enchanted,  Nettie,”  Arthur  said, 
with  a sigh  of  profound  relief.  44  The  lines 
into  which  I had  moulded  my  face  in  order 
to  play  that  confounded  part  remained  there, 
and  my  whole  nature  changed  with  the  ex- 
pression of  my  face!  I had  read  of  such 
things  happening,  but  this  was  my  first 


experience,  and,  by  Jove!  it  shall  be  my 
last.” 

44  It  must  be  that,”  Nettie  exclaimed.  44  I 
knew  it  was  not  my  Arthur  Lamont,  his  real 
and  very  self,  who  was  so  strange  and  cruel 
to  me  yesterday.  Oh,  how  miserable  I was 
then,  and  how  happy  I am  now !” 

44  Your  coming  here  saved  me,”  he  said. 

44  The  shock  of  delight  on  waking  and  see- 
ing you  startled  my  unlucky  features  back 
into  their  original  mould.” 

44  Arthur  dear,”  Nettie  said,  as  they  were 
leaving  the  square, 44  please  don’t  mimic  bad  ' 
expressions  of  face  any  more.” 

44 Never  fear,  Nettie;  I have  had  quite 
enough  of  that,  my  love.  If  I want  to  imi- 
tate any  expression  that  is  not  quite  my  own 
ever  again,  I’ll  look  into  your  face  and  try 
to  copy  that  expression  if  I can.” 

Which  Nettie  said  was  nonsense ; and  as 
they  could  not  be  found  ranging  the  streets 
when  the  morning  life  of  New  York  set  in, 
they  had  to  part  presently,  but  went  their 
several  ways  very  happy. 
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ILL— THE  GERMANIC  PEOPLES.— {Continual) 
RELIGIOUS  IDEAS. — VI. 


rr  face  of  the  rationalist  criticism  the 
Protestant  apology  established  itself. 
The  entire  school  of  apologists,  composed  of 
many  writers,  furiously  attacked  the  school 
of  the  critics.  At  this  time,  as  if  the  capital 
work  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  to  sow 
an  idea,  leaving  it  to  be  fecundated  by  an- 
other age,  Frederick  II.  died,  and  with  him 
died  toleration.  His  cousin  Frederick  Will- 
iam II.  succeeded  him.  Narrowness  succeed- 
ed to  breadt  h of  view ; intolerance  to  the  hu- 
manitarian spirit ; routine  to  idea ; a king 
of  red  tape  to  a king  of  the  spirit ; a bureau- 
crat to  a hero ; a Protestant  who  wished  to 
carry  Protestantism,  through  official  means, 
to  every  conscience  succeeded  a philosopher 
who  allowed  ideas  to  spread,  to  mingle,  to 
combat,  and  to  form  of  themselves  the  great 
chemical  combinations  of  the  intellectual 
life,  to  have  the  same  spontaneity  which  na- 
ture enjoys  in  its  creative  work. 

The  Protestant  apologists,  after  all,  could 
advise  nothing  more  than  the  reading  of  the 
Bible.  I can  not  comprehend  how  the  Prot- 
estant peoples  of  Europe  delay  so  in  embra- 
cing the  republic.  Often  in  my  reflections 
upon  history  I have  maturely  considered 
that  vivacity  with  ■which  the  Latiu  peoples 
comprehend  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  realize  the  most  advanced  ideas,  espe- 
cially in  the  sphere  of  politics.  Here  all 
the  elements  are  employed  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple in  complete  ignorance.  In  my  travels 
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through  Switzerland  what  most  astonished 
me  was  the  quantity  of  liberal  ideas  which 
there  descend  from  the  pulpits,  mingled 
with  the  aroma  of  religious  ideas  and  eter- 
nal hopes.  When  I heard  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Geneva,  a sermon  full  of  allu- 
sions to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  genius  of 
liberty,  to  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  the  Book 
and  Code  of  democracies,  involuntarily  there 
passed  through  my  memory  the  sermons  1 
had  listened  to  in  my  parish  church,  filled 
with  threatenings,  with  terror,  with  pic- 
tures of  hell,  with  all  the  rhetoric  calculated 
to  belittle  the  mind  and  cast  it  into  dejec- 
tion and  despair,  which  can  only  end  in 
the  slavery  of  the  conscience  and  the  souL 
If  the  Latin  peoples  could  read,  if  they  were 
obliged,  at  least  every  Sunday,  to  turn  the 
pages  of  their  Bibles  instead  of  hearing  the 
chants  of  theii  priests  in  a strange  and  un- 
intelligible language,  would  they  not  have 
been  two  centuries  ago  republicans  T — be- 
cause the  Bible  is  a book  full,  from  the  first 
page  to  the  hist,  I will  not  say  of  republic- 
an ideas,  but  certainly  of  republican  senti- 
ments, and  sentiments,  with  their  poetry, 
have  greater  influence  than  ideas  among  the 
people. 

The  Nile,  the  river  of  mysteries,  caressing 
the  stones  of  sepulchres,  bears  on  its  warm 
waters,  which  wind  through  the  desert,  like 
the  Milky  Way  through  the  sky,  the  osier 
cradle  of  the  enemy  of  kings,  the  savior  of 
peoples.  One  of  the  first  and  most  beau- 
tiful 6ongs  of  the  Bible  is  devoted  to  cele- 
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brating  that  rout  of  Pharaoh  and  his  horse- 
men, drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 
As  soon  as  the  tribes  established  themselves 
in  the  promised  land  they  founded  a repub- 
lic, ruled  by  magistrates  called  Judges,  and 
whenever  any  tyrant  arose  the  sentiments 
of  liberty  and  the  eloquent  speech  of  trib- 
unes were  heard  even  in  the  hearts  and  on 
the  lips  of  their  women.  Jael  with  her 
hammer  drove  the  nail  into  the  temple  of 
the  tyrant  Sisera.  Deborah  sings  beneath 
the  palm-tree  the  victory  of  the  humble 
over  nine  hundred  war  chariots  mailed  with 
iron,  and  all  whelmed  in  the  wave  of  the 
rushing  Kishon.  At  the  feet  of  Gideon  fell 
the  golden  diadems  and  the  purple  man- 
tles from  the  temples  and  the  shoulders  of 
the  princes  of  Midian,  and  their  soldiers  fell 
in  the  field  like  the  grain  before  the  sickle 
of  the  reaper.  Jephthah  avenged  himself 
upon  his  people,  who  had  forsaken  him  for 
the  son  of  the  harlot,  by  saving  them  from 
conquerors  and  tyrants. 

Demosthenes  never  spoke  against  the 
kings  of  Macedon  as  the  last  of  the  Judges 
speaks  against  the  kings  whom  his  mis- 
guided tribes  demanded.  Even  yet  when 
we  wish  to  condemn  the  servile  tendencies 
of  the  masses  we  must  repeat  that  sublime 
language  and  announce  the  same  punish- 
ments. The  discourse  of  Samuel  is  reitera- 
ted from  age  to  age  as  well  in  the  impreca- 
tions of  Daaton  against  the  kings  of  France 
as  in  the  songs  of  Schiller  which  paint  the 
birth  of  the  republic  of  Switzerland.  Every 
tribune  may  say  to  every  people  the  same. 
Do  you  seek  a king  ? Your  free  tribes  shall 
be  slaves.  Your  sons  shall  be  chained  to 
the  cars  of  the  king  like  beasts.  You  shall 
be  born  with  the  mark  of  your  ignominy, 
and  from  the  womb  of  your  mother  to  the 
womb  of  the  sepulchre  you  shall  be  the 
property  of  another,  like  the  clods  of  the 
field  or  the  cattle  of  the  pasture.  You  shall 
go,  some  before  him  like  harnessed  beasts, 
and  some  behind  him  like  herds.  He  shall 
dispose  of  your  horses  and  your  riders  for 
his  pleasure  and  for  his  court,  for  his  hatred 
and  his  wars.  You  shall  moisten  the  earth 
with  your  sweat,  and  the  fruit  shall  be  his. 
You  shall  drench  the  fields  of  battle  with 
your  blood,  and  the  victory  shall  be  his, 
You  shall  sow,  and  he  shall  reap.  You  shall 
gather  in  the  vintage,  and  he  shall  be  drunk- 
en. You  shall  beget,  and  he  shall  dispose 
of  your  sons.  No  longer  shall  you  call  your- 
selves the  elect  of  the  God  of  Israel,  but  the 
eunuchs  of  the  seraglio  of  the  king.  Your 
daughters  shall  anoint  his  body,  and  deliv- 
er themselves  over  to  his  lusts.  You  shall 
be  parted,  like  a flock  of  sheep,  among  his 
courtiers.  Your  life  and  your  pleasure  shall 
only  depend  upon  his  caprice.  You  shall 
make  soft  the  cushions  upon  which  he  re- 
poses, you  shall  lick  the  feet  with  which  he 
crushes  your  necks.  Your  blood,  your  hon- 


or, your  heritage,  your  daughters,  and  your 
wives,  all  shall  be  the  property  of  the  mon- 
arch, the  lord  of  Israel,  which  Bhall  be  his 
domain.  And  when  you  ask  for  this  you  ask 
for  a gag  for  your  lips,  a bridle  for  your 
mouths,  a collar  for  your  necks,  handcuffs 
for  your  hands,  manacles  for  your  feet,  night 
in  your  intelligence,  death  in  your  hearts, 
humiliation  before  God,  and  dishonor  before 
the  world. 

These  terrible  prophecies  are  fulfilled. 

The  history  of  the  monarchy  confirms,  from 
its  first  to  its  last  pages,  all  the  warnings  of 
the  prophet.  The  king  chosen  by  that  peo- 
ple, oblivious  of  their  religion  and  their  re- 
public, grew  austere  and  full  of  pride  as  a 
rebellious  angel.  He  made  himself  a god. 

Not  contented  with  the  simple  political  and 
civil  magistracy,  he  aspired  to  the  religious 
and  sacerdotal  magistracy,  to  oppress  under 
its  iron  hands  body  and  soul  of  his  imbecile 
vassals.  In  vain  do  the  greatest  kings  rise 
to  that  Oriental  or  pagan  throne  where  God 
is  absent.  David  alone  shines  for  a moment, 
but  he  is  a contradiction  of  the  monarchical 
principles  of  hereditary  transmission  and 
Oriental  caste.  For  David  is  a shepherd, 
whom  not  his  birth,  but  his  morality,  has  ex- 
alted. When  the  hereditary  principle  ap- 
pears, there  appears  with  it  the  crime  which 
is  innate  in  the  monarchy,  an  institution 
radically  contrary  to  justice.  Solomon  is 
the  king  par  excellence.  All  the  gifts  of 
beauty  have  fallen  upon  his  person,  and  all 
the  fire  and  light  of  science  upon  his  under- 
standing. Distant  peoples  praise  him.  The 
vise  men  of  the  East  seek  him.  The  kings 
feel  the  need  of  him.  Beneath  his  sceptre 
rises  the  Temple  of  the  Living  God,  crown- 
ed by  the  woods  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ; 
formed  of  stones  cut  by  the  workmen  of 
Tyre ; adorned  by  the  iron  and  bronze  and 
silver  and  gold  of  Hiram ; sanctified  by  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant ; inaugurated  by  the 
holocaust  of  twenty-two  thousand  oxen  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty -two  thousand 
sheep ; enriched  by  presents  brought  in  ships 
through  the  Red  Sea  from  Ophir,  in  the  Ori- 
ent, from  Tarsus,  in  the  West ; illuminated 
by  the  wisdom  of  its  founder.  But  as  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  corrupting  or  so 
fatal  as  absolute  power,  this  king,  almost 
divine,  corrupts  his  artist  heart  with  the 
abominations  of  vice,  weakens  his  warrior 
force  with  the  enervation  of  idleness,  stains 
his  cultivated  intelligence  with  the  fables 
of  magic,  obscures  his  believing  faith  with 
the  errors  of  idolatry,  and  furnishes  another 
proof  that  the  greatest  among  men  can  not 
be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  throne  and 
converted  into  a species  of  god  without  be- 
ing changed,  through  this  derogation  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  into  something  brutish. 

And  thus  the  monarchy,  from  failure  to  fail- 
ure, from  defeat  to  defeat,  with  the  first  rep- 
resentatives of  the  dynasty  of  David  de- 
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stroys  the  unity  of  Israel,  defeats  and  dis- 
perses the  tribes  united  by  the  republic,  and, 
with  the  last,  delivers  the  kingdom  to  the 
foreigner,  the  race  to  captivity,  the  Holy 
City  to  destruction  and  sack,  the  Temple  to 
the  flames. 

Read  the  prophets.  Isaiah  cries:  Corrupt 
generation,  ye  have  left  the  temple  of  Jeho- 
vah to  seek  the  temple  of  idols.  The  head 
and  the  heart  are  sick,  the  feet  are  swollen, 
the  members  in  pain.  Children  of  Israel, 
ye  are  all  one  sore  which  no  ointment  can 
cure  and  no  oil  can  heal.  God  desires  no 
burnt-offering.  Weary  Him  not  with  the 
smoke  of  your  sacrifices.  Jeremiah  weeps 
in  desolation : The  populous  city  is  solitary. 
The  spouse  of  kings  is  a widow  ; the  queen 
of  the  peoples  is  subject  to  tribute.  The 
soldiers  which  should  roar  like  lions  to  de- 
fend Zion  run  like  deer.  The  virgins  which 
praised  her  with  their  songs  have  gone,  with 
shackled  hands  and  feet,  captives  to  the 
seraglios  of  the  East.  Ezekiel  sings : Thou 
wert  a vine  planted  by  the  waters.  Thy 
leaves  gave  shade  to  peoples,  and  thy  stalk 
was  so  strong  that  the  kings  took  it  for' 
their  sceptre.  But  the  wind  of  summer  has 
burned  thee  up  as  the  fire  consumes  the  dry 
grass.  Daniel  exclaims:  Thy  tyrant  has 
raised  his  image  in  a golden  statue  seventy 
cubits  high.  The  herald  calls  thee  in  a loud 
voice  to  fall  down  and  worship  it  upon  thy 
knees.  Hosea  hears  the  strident  sounds  of 
the  trumpets  of  angels,  and  the  earth  moves 
as  if  it  bore  dead  offspring  in  its  womb. 
Joel  looks  forth  and  sees  no  fields.  The  cat- 
erpillar has  destroyed  the  trees,  and  the  lo- 
cust the  crops.  The  old  men  sleep  no  more 
except  for  drunkenness,  and  the  women 
wake  no  more  except  for  pleasure.  The 
priests  are  clothed  in  sackcloth,  and  the 
prophets  in  mourning.  The  wrath  of  Heav- 
en has  consumed  the  red  flowers  of  the  pome- 
granate, the  fig-tree  with  its  ripe  fruit,  the 
vine  loaded  with  grapes,  the  palm-tree  of 
the  desert  and  its  dates  of  gold.  Amos 
chides  Israel  because  Jehovah  had  preferred 
it  among  all  nations,  and  Israel  had  denied 
Jehovah  among  all  gods.  Jonas  announces 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  after  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  invites  the  mourners  of  the  world 
to  the  burial  of  the  proud  cities  and  the 
haughty  kings.  Micah  complains  that 
where  God  placed  his  house  of  prayer  the 
children  of  Jacob  have  made  a house  of  de- 
bauch ; where  God  placed  the  tables  of  the 
law,  the  children  of  Jacob  the  carved  stone 
of  Samaria.  Nahum  sees  Jehovah  passing 
with  His  army  of  angels.  The  mountains 
tremble,  and  the  hills  are  leveled ; at  a word 
the  sea  is  swollen  with  the  tempest,  and  the 
rivers  forsake  their  bed.  Habakknk  cries, 
and  God  hears  him  not.  He  seeks  God  as 
vainly  as  incense  the  heavens.  There  is  no 
pity  for  Israel.  Zephaniah  despairs  in  a 
night  of  thick  darkness.  The  stars  are 
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turned  to  ashes,  and  the  sunvvto  bintfeis. 
The  clouds  have  wept  fire.  The  earth;  agi- 
tated like  a reed,  touches  the  deepest  gulfs. 
Men  die  like  fishes  on  dry  land.  Thy  wrath, 
O Jehovah,  has  passed  over  Israel.  Haggai 
sees  the  cars  stumbling  upon  the  stones  of 
the  highway.  The  riders  lose  their  horses, 
and  Israel  is  drowned,  like  Pharaoh,  but  in  a 
sea  of  tears.  Malachi  curses  the  people  be- 
cause, after  offering  voluntary  sacrifices  to 
their  idols,  they  wish  to  offer  forced  sacri- 
fices to  Jehovah.  Zachariah  sings  the  hope 
of  Judah,  and  believes  that  from  the  loins 
of  his  tribe  shall  come  a just  man,  and  the 
Lord  shall  sit  once  more  upon  the  mount- 
ain of  Zion. 

What  becomes  of  all  these  prophets,  with 
their  souls  full  of  wrath,  their  lips  full  of 
cursing,  and  their  hands  full  of  lightning  ? 
They  are  the  defenders  of  the  republican 
spirit  against  the  tyranny  of  kings.  The 
king  wishes  to  unite  by  alliances  his  people 
with  the  idolaters,  his  God  with  the  pagan 
deities,  his  life  with  that  of  alieno.  But  the 
prophets  oppose  this.  They  bear  the  divine 
spirit  in  their  minds,  they  know  the  divine 
mission  of  Israel,  destined  to  guard  only  one 
idea,  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  against 
the  snares  of  all  idolatries,  to  serve  as  the 
root  of  the  religion  and  the  morality  of  the 
future  world.  Thus  all  their  eloquence  is 
employed  in  cursing  the  kings  and  the  idols, 
which  are  the  true  gods  of  kings.  Thus 
they  flee  to  the  deserts,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  caverns,  communing  there  with 
infinity  in  nature,  forging  the  sharp  blade 
of  their  speech.  They  issue  forth,  clad  in 
sackcloth,  into  the  highways  and  cross- 
roads, protesting  against  the  tyranny  of 
kings,  and  causing  the  light  of  God  to  shine 
upon  the  peoples.  The  pages  of  the  Bible 
have  thus  poured  forth  great  republican  in- 
spirations. Not  only  has  Michael  Angelo 
drawn  from  them  the  sublimity  of  the  fig- 
ures in  the  Vatican,  and  Palestrina  the  ca- 
dences of  his  music;  the  republican  poet 
Milton,  the  republican  general  Cromwell, 
the  republican  tribes  which  were  formed  in 
the  great  cities  where  the  books  of  God 
were  read,  the  bands  of  the  Puritans,  were 
indebted  to  these  magnificent  maledictions 
of  the  prophets,  hurled  against  the  kings  and 
the  people  who  worship  the  kings,  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  marvelous  eloquence. 

And  thus  I say,  bringing  all  these  reflec- 
tions to  bear  upon  my  thesis,  that  the  most 
orthodox  schools  of  Germany,  the  most 
Protestant,  those  who  confine  themselves 
to  the  purest  tradition  and  assume  the 
most  uncompromising  character,  could  go 
no  further  than  an  earnest  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Bible.  In  the  Bible  they  were 
recommending  a book  essentially  religious, 
it  is*  true,  but  also  essentially  republican. 
Besides,  all  those  so-called  pious  circles, 
which  promoted  the  religious  reaction  in 
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opposition  to  the  criticism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  formed  of  thinkers  who  agi- 
tated the  depths  of  the  soul  with  their  re- 
ligious problems,  and  who  surpassed  the 
orthodox  ideal  with  their  hopes  of  progress. 
None  of  them  wished  to  maintain  an  ignorant 
people  at  the  foot  of  an  immovable  altar, 
whence  the  warmth  and  the  light  of  life 
had  departed.  On  the  contrary,  all  strove 
to  elevate  the  soul  to  the  summit  of  the  ideal, 
rosy  and  brilliant  with  a life  which  certain- 
ly did  not  come  from  the  sun  of  the  sanctu- 
aries. To  see  this  we  have  only  to  open  any 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Protestants  at  this 
time,  or  any  one  of  the  histories  based  upon 
these  books.  The  most  recent,  for  exam- 
ple, is  that  of  the  learned  Lichtenberg,  who, 
with  Reuse  and  others,  has  been  an  orna- 
ment to  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Stras- 
burg.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  pious 
are  not  the  most  intolerant,  nor  those  most 
wedded  to  the  routine  of  a selfish  dogma- 
tism. Bengel  ranges  himself  against  tra- 
dition, and  believes  that  the  knowledge  of 
history  is  not  enough  for  Christian  faith, 
which  takes  its  nourishment  from  eternal 
realities.  Oettingcr  is  a mystic  rapt  in  the 
contemplation  of  religious  ideas.  He  dep- 
recates the  theory  of  original  sin,  and  rec- 
ognizes not  pure  reason,  but  common-sense, 
as  an  organ  naturally  possessed  by  man  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  eternal  and  the 
divine.  Common -sense  has  formed  this 
amphitheatre  of  celestial  ideas,  which  rise 
from  the  lowest  to  the  sublimest  things. 
Zinzendorf  reforms  the  Moravian  Brothers, 
and  renews  the  theories  of  John  Huss,  the 
victim  of  the  emperors  and  the  popes.  His 
adoration  for  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trin- 
ity leads  him  almost  to  regard  the  human 
race  as  divine.  Lavater,  physician,  philoso- 
pher, and  poet,  born  and  educated  in  Switz- 
erland, glorifies  in  his  religious  effusions  the 
human  conscience,  and  raises  liberty  to  the 
divine.  Pontius  Pilate  is  abominable  in  his 
eyes,  because  he  represents  qualified  skepti- 
cism, and  because  he  dares  to  ask,  “ What 
is  truth  f”  But  passing  for  a mystic  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rationalists,  Lavater  turns  an- 
grily against  miracles,  and  exalts  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  republican  poet  has  songs 
of  democracy  mingled,  as  in  the  stanzas  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  with  his  prayers  to 
God.  Amann  was  called  the  Wizard  of  the 
North  on  account  of  his  obscurity.  His  life 
was  devoted  to  reconciling  the  books  of  di- 
vine reason  with  the  natural  teachings  of 
human  reason ; and  in  his  eyes  all  beings, 
even  those  which  escape  the  furthest  reach 
of  our  telescopes,  are,  like  Christ,  at  the  same 
time  human  and  divine — omnia  divhta  et  Hu- 
mana omnia . History  is  the  realization  of 
the  eternal  thought  of  God,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  there  can  be  no  people  abso- 
lutely perverse,  as  an  intolerant  orthodoxy 
would  contend.  There  can  be  no  religion 


absolutely  erroneous,  and  no  epoch  abso- 
lutely reprobate.  The  Hebrew  may  see  in 
the  gods  of  Greece  the  courtiers  of  the  king 
of  hell ; the  Greek  may  see  in  the  Jews  a 
legion  of  obscure  fanatics;  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Roman  patrician  the  Nazarene  in  the 
Catacombs  may  be  a rebel  deserving  to  be 
devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the  circus ; in  the 
eyes  of  the  Nazarene  all  beliefs  but  the 
evangelical  may  be  abominations  of  an  un- 
derstanding darkened  by  sin.  The  Catholic 
may  see,  from  the  altars  of  the  Escuri&l  and 
from  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  in  Luther  a 
sensual  and  drunken  monk ; and  a Protest- 
ant from  the  bare  churches  of  Geneva  and 
Berlin  may  regard  the  Pope  as  the  apoca- 
lyptic Antichrist  who  is  to  destroy  the 
world.  Each  religion  may  believe  itself 
absolute  truth,  each  sectarian  a perfect 
man,  and  amidst  all  this  intolerance,  all 
these  wars,  all  these  irreconcilable  contra- 
dictions, all  the  hostile  schools,  all  the  peo- 
ple in  arms  against  each  other,  will  contrib- 
ute to  realize  the  thought  of  God  in  history, 
as  two  armies  in  war  may  serve  to  enrich 
with  their  corpses  the  fields  where  they 
fell,  because  of  all  their  hatreds  and  angers 
Mother  Nature  knows  nothing. 

Wizenmann  goes  further  still,  and  renews 
the  thought  of  Origen.  His  theology  ad- 
mits no  eternal  punishment.  The  specta- 
cle of  human  suffering  would  serve  to  con- 
vert Satan.  The  angel  of  darkness  would 
share  our  pains,  would  drink  our  tears,  and 
partake  of  the  thirst  of  the  infinite  and 
longing  for  heaven,  and  would  stretch  forth 
his  hands  to  God,  his  eyes  to  the  light  from 
which  he  fell,  his  thought  toward  immen- 
sity, his  heart  toward  the  good,  and  the 
breath  of  the  Divine  pity  would  quench  the 
fires  of  hell,  and  the  angels  of  darkness 
would  return,  crowned  with  stars,  into  the 
ether  -of  heaven.  Claudius,  the  most  orig- 
inal and  poetic  of  all  these  writers,  is  also 
a partisan  of  human  reason.  He  calls  it  a 
glow-worm  which  drags  itself  over  the 
ground,  but  from  which,  sooner  or  later,  will 
spring  forth  the  angelic  and  mysterious 
wings  by  which  it  will  fly  to  the  infinite. 

Compare  these  theories,  full  of  humani- 
tarian and  progressive  sentiment,  with  the 
theories  of  our  neo-catholics.  For  these, 
absurdity  and  reason  are  one.  The  human 
race  outside  of  the  Church  is  more  despi- 
cable than  the  beasts.  The  three  last  cen- 
turies have  been  nothing  more  than  ages 
of  ignorance  and  error.  The  revolution 
which  promulgated  the  rights  of  man  has 
done  nothing  but  continue  the  works  of 
Satan — pride  and  rebellion  against  God. 
Science,  which  has  shed  such  light,  has  done 
nothing  but  fill  the  frail  human  heart  with 
vanity.  The  Reformation  has  been  a retro- 
gression, the  Renaissance  the  apotheosis  of 
the  sensuality  of  paganism,  Raphael  an  idol- 
ater, civil  monarchies  the  reactionary  des- 
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potdsm  of  the  East,  and  the  democratic  re- 
publics a demagogy  without  God  and  with- 
out restraint.  There  can  be  no  salvation 
for  the  world  except  by  returning  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  their  theocracies  on  the 
throne,  their  people  in  the  dust,  their  clois- 
ters full  of  penitents,  their  crusaders  receiv- 
ing from  the  Church  their  word  of  war  and 
sword  of  battle,  their  popes  raised  to  demi- 
urgic gods,  kings  between  heaven  and  earth. 

m 

The  eighteenth  century  continues  the 
work  of  the  education  of  the  human  race, 
a work  'which  must  end,  whether  the  reac- 
tionists like  it  or  not,  logically  and  natu- 
rally, in  the  universal  republic.  Two  books 
fascinated  this  age — two  books  which  may 
be  belittled  by  modem  criticism,  but  which 
can  not  be  judged  except  in  view  of  the 
moment  in  which  they  appeared,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  philosopher  Kant  was  a kind 
of  mechanical  man.  Ideas  had  calcined  his 
bones,  and  human  passions  had  never  pene- 
trated his  breast.  He  never  knew  any  love. 
No  woman  with  her  tenderness  ever  illumi- 
nated this  man,  strong  but  cold  as  iron. 
Every  day  at  the  same  hour  he  went  for  his 
walk  with  the  regularity  and  precision  of 
the  automatic  figures  of  a clock.  Once  dur- 
ing two  or  three  days  he  did  not  leave  his 
house.  Was  he  ill  f As  passions  never  at- 
tacked his  soul,  sickness  never  attacked  his 
body.  He  had  a health  which  in  view  of 
its  solidity  might  be  called  mineral.  For 
two  or  three  days  he  did  not  leave  his  house 
because  he  could  not  lay  down  a book  then 
just  published,  the  Emile  of  Rousseau. 

The  blind  malice  of  party  may  say  what 
it  likes  against  the  author,  but  it  can  not 
take  away  from  him  the  unfading  glory  of 
having  agitated  with  maternal  sentiments 
the  hardest  hearts  of  his  age.  From  the 
time  of  Plato  no  one  had  spoken  so  elo- 
quently, so  passionately,  so  luminously.  His 
ideas  took  shape  in  that  form  of  beauty 
which,  according  to  the  sublime  founder  of 
the  Academy,  is  the  eternal  splendor  of 
truth.  The  French  language  appeared  un- 
der the  pen  of  Rousseau  like  the  marble  of 
Paros  under  the  chisel  of  Phidias.  From 
that  golden  cup  overflowed  the  intoxica- 
ting wine  of  great  revolutionary  sentiments. 
Humanity  came  together  as  in  the  first  day 
of  our  religious  redemption,  as  in  the  Christ- 
mas at  Bethlehem,  around  the  cradle  of  the 
Child,  fragile,  tender,  and  little,  but  carry- 
ing in  his  rosy  hands  the  world  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  reflecting  in  his  heavenly  eyes  the 
horizon  of  new  and  redeeming  ideas.  The 
mother,  lost  in  social  life,  rejecting  her  ma- 
ternal duties  through  a false  idea  of  morals 
and  of  health,  came  with  her  full  breast 
charged  with  natural  nourishment  to  feed 
her  children,  and,  with  her  heart  all  love, 


all  poetry,  and  all  religion,  to  rear  and  ed- 
ucate them  for  the  work  of  life  and  the 
priesthood  of  liberty.  Regenerated  nature 
rose  from  the  tomb  where  theocracy  had 
held  it  for  dead,  and  in  its  resurrection,  as 
beautiful  as  the  resurrection  of  butterflies 
in  spring,  it  declared  that  evil  was  merely 
an  accident,  and  that  it  had  the  right  to 
call  itself  the  holy  mother-soul,  the  supreme 
good,  as  God  is  the  supreme  justice.  Above 
all  this  scale  of  ideas,  the  greatest,  the  most 
enduring,  the  most  divine,  rose  the  idea,  al- 
most denied  in  the  different  religious  sects 
through  the  semi-fatalist  principle  of  grace 
— the  idea  of  moral  liberty,  which  gave 
strength  to  man,  hope  to  progress,  life  to 
science  itself,  the  doctrine,  the  ideal,  of  the 
revolution  and  the  republic.  This  marvel- 
ous book,  with  all  its  errors,  defects,  and 
imperfections,  put  before  the  world  the  hu- 
manitarian question  of  education. 

The  other  book  which  powerfully  im- 
pressed the  eighteenth  century  is  the  book 
of  Daniel  De  Foe,  an  unfortunate  writer 
whom  the  intolerance  of  the  times  had  even 
imprisoned  for  his  writings,  after  having  bar- 
barously cut  off  his  ears  in  the  pillory.  His 
book,  Robinson  Crusoe , has  passed,  like  that 
of  Cervantes,  into  the  common  thought  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  proverbial  lan- 
guage of  all  peoples.  It  is  the  poem  of  na- 
ture conquered  by  the  force  of  labor.  In 
Robinson’s  struggle  with  the  sea  there  is 
nothing  of  the  epic  legendary  character  of 
those  combats  described  by  Camoens  in  his 
Lusiad.  It  is  a real  struggle,  coolly  de- 
scribed, based  upon  calculation,  proved  by 
documents — the  struggle  of  a prosaic  En- 
glish merchant  who  is  merely  seeking  gold 
for  himself,  goods  for  his  family,  furniture 
for  his  house,  support  for  his  old  age,  in  his 
conquest  of  the  ocean.  And  one  day  the 
wind  beats  him,  the  sea  seizes  him,  the  tem- 
pest throws  him  upon  a desert  strand,  and 
there  he  is,  alone,  abandoned,  without  any 
resource  except  the  strength  of  his  arms, 
without  any  hope  except  in  the  God  of  his 
Bible.  He  grapples  with  nature  as  he  has 
always  done.  He  tears  up  the  trees,  he  pol- 
ishes the  stones,  he  weaves  the  filaments  of 
plants,  and  moistens  the  ground  with  his 
sweat.  He  trains  animals,  and  makes  hos- 
tile forces  useful.  He  opens  channels,  he 
carves  boats,  he  chains  wild  beasts,  he  sows 
and  reaps  and  grinds.  He  accumulates  con- 
tinually, never  counting  the  difficulties,  nev- 
er yielding  to  perils,  sure  of  his  divine  right 
over  creation,  and  of  the  unquestionable 
force  of  his  will.  And  thus  this  man,  ex- 
ploring the  pathless  woods,  plowing  the  vir- 
gin seas,  taming  untamed  animals,  subju- 
gating rebellious  creation,  shows  the  in- 
vincible force  of  individual  liberty  and  the 
sacred  legitimacy  of  his  authority  over  the 
earth.  De  Foe’s  hero  is  no  fantastic  one. 
When  we  pause  to  contemplate  that  poor 
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Quaker,  reared  in  the  wilderness,  bom  in  a 
cabin,  with  no  patrimony  but  his  liberty, 
and  no  education  but  his  Bible,  the  wood- 
chopper  in  the  primitive  forests  of  North 
America,  the  boatman  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  who,  through  the 
force  of  his  sovereign  will  and  a miracle  of 
his  democratic  republic,  burst  the  fetters  of 
circumstance,  and  rose  through  the  obstruc- 
tions of  society  to  the  summit  of  the  modem 
world,  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  to  be 
there  the  Moses  and  redeemer  of  the  ne- 
groes, to  bury  the  last  remains  of  a barba- 
rous patriciate,  and  to  break  the  lost  fetters 
of  slavery,  we  can  not  but  recognize  that 
the  hero  of  the  novel  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  solitary  worker  who  creates  an  ex- 
istence for  himself  by  inner  struggles,  and 
who  subjugates  nature  to  his  hand  and  law 
to  his  thought,  is  a living  reality  in  the  glo- 
rious history  of  our  modem  liberties.  The 
book  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  time  and 
the  generations  which  received.and  devour- 
ed it,  because  its  message  was  that  there 
are  no  elements  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
human  will  when  it  is  employed  with  energy 
and  educated  with  perseverance. 

Education  began  to  be  at  that  time  a 
great  problem  in  Germany,  and  to  assume 
an  essentially  republican  character.  The 
first  name  which  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  this  new  impulse  of  the  modem  spirit 
toward  liberty  is  that  of  Basedow.  Very 
different  judgments  have  been  written  and 
entertained  of  this  man.  While  Michelet 
calls  him  illustrious,  Herder  says  that  his 
whole  secret  consisted  in  saying  that  lie 
could  create  in  ten  years  forests  which  need- 
ed a hundred,  and  that  for  his  part  he  would 
not  give  him  men  or  oxen  to  educate.  Goe- 
the adds,  “ Basedow,  who  regards  the  whole 
world  as  ill-educated,  is  himself  a man  of  the 
worst  possible  education.”  There  were  cer- 
tainly great  defects  in  his  intelligence  and 
vices  in  his  life,  but  the  pedagogue  who  be- 
gan the  revolutionary  work  of  republican 
education  had  two  merits:  first,  that  of 
awakening  in  the  soul  the  idea  that  it  had 
within  itself  sufficient  to  enlighten  and  mor- 
alize it  and  lead  it  to  good ; and  second,  that 
of  carefully  preventing  superstition  from 
taking  possession  of  the  understanding  and 
of  perverting  it  in  its  earliest  years,  so  that 
man  should  be  compelled  to  pass  half  his 
life  in  destroying  the  work  and  the  belief 
of  the  other  half.  Thus  Basedow  peremp- 
torily prohibited  the  instruction  of  children 
in  any  revealed  religion,  limiting  himself  to 
awakening  in  them  the  moral  conscience, 
and  to  strengthening  their  bodies  by  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  their  characters  by  lib- 
eral sentiments. 

This  impulse  which  modem  education 
had  received  from  the  works  of  Daniel  De 
Foe  and  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  from 
the  labors  of  Basedow,  was  fruitful  in  books, 


in  plans  and  projects,  which  all  tended  to 
the  education  of  infancy,  and  to  fixing  in 
children  the  idea  of  liberty.  Salzmann 
strove  heroically  for  the  new  ideas.  Al- 
though a priest,  he  thundered  with  great 
eloquence  and  justice  against  the  narrow 
orthodox  education  which  crushed  the  un- 
derstanding of  youth  under  the  weight  of 
tradition,  loaded  their  memories  with  in- 
numerable verses  of  the  Bible,  and  pervert- 
ed their  character  by  religious  observances 
of  no  importance  to  religion  or  life.  Campe, 
the  imitator  of  De  Foe,  freed  education  from 
the  sentimentalism  apparent  in  Salzmann. 

He  turns  against  poetry,  calling  it  a lantern 
lighted  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  desires 
that  men  should  have  the  faith  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  his  rights,  in  his  strength,  in  his 
command  over  nature. 

The  man  who  personifies  most  justly  this 
great  pedagogic  revolution  is  the  immortal 
Pestalozzi.  Fichte,  in  his  address  to  the 
German  nation,  presented  as  the  regener- 
ated school  of  his  race  the  system  of  this 
saint.  And,  in  fact,  no  one  has  so  distin- 
guished the  individual  faculties  which  pre- 
dominate at  each  age,  nor  has  seen  so  clear- 
ly the  shortest  road  to  arrive  at  these  fac- 
ulties, to  increase  them  in  daily  exercise, 
and  enlighten  them  with  the  currents  of 
science.  If,  when  sentiment  predominates 
in  man,  at  the  age  when  he  is  attached  to 
nature  and  home,  you  educate  the  intelli- 
gence ; if  when,  as  in  the  youth,  the  fancy 
predominates,  while  the  fervor  of  the  blood 
and  the  restlessness  of  the  spirit  lead  him 
to  passion  and  combat,  in  opposition  to 
every  thing  that  surrounds  him,  from  the 
necessity  of  creating  a world  of  his  own — if 
at  this  critical  time  you  educate  the  reason, 
and  when  the  age  of  reason  arrives,  and  with 
it  the  often  bitter  fruits  of  life,  when  the 
flowers  are  dried  and  the  butterflies  have 
ceased  to  flutter  around  them,  if  you  strive 
to  educate  the  sentiments  and  the  imagina- 
tion, you  will  make  of  the  man  an  artificial 
being  without  succeeding  in  subjugating 
the  inaccessible,  unteachable,  mysterious 
nature.  As  fruits  are  first  seed,  germ,  and 
flower,  ideas  must  be  sensations  and  notions 
before  arriving  at  their  absolute  uncondi- 
tionality. And  if  you  educate  in  the  child, 
the  child  and  not  the  man,  the  faculties  of 
the  child  by  symbols  within  his  reach,  by 
narrations  which  please  and  refresh  him, 
you  plant  in  his  individual  soul  with  cer- 
tainty the  germs  of  the  universal  human 
soul. 

Who  is  it  that  truly  educates  the  child  in 
humanity  ? Who  possesses  this  divine  min- 
istry f The  mother.  She  is  the  prophetess 
who  foresees  the  future  life,  the  sibyl  who 
sounds  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit,  the  Muse 
who  brings  to  the  heart  human  inspirations, 
the  sorceress  who  fills  with  sweet  and  pious 
legends  all  our  fancy,  the  priestess  who 
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raises  the  conscience  to  the  regions  of  infin- 
ity. From  the  moment  when  she  feels  her 
child  beneath  her  heart  it  appears  as  if  spir- 
it and  nature  revealed  themselves  to  her 
mind  to  assist  her  in  her  divine  office,  and 
thus  she  appropriates  all  ideas  to  the  child, 
as  the  bird  weaves  all  the  rustic  objects 
gathered  in  the  fields  to  form  the  soft  nest 
of  her  beloved  offspring.  The  mother  knows 
instinctively  the  laws  of  health  by  which 
to  preserve  her  child  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  world,  the  medicine  with  which  to 
treat  its  constant  infirmities,  the  morality 
which  is  to  sustain  it  in  its  future  struggles, 
the  literature  which  is  to  embellish  its  days, 
the  religion  which  is  to  convert  it  into  a 
being  superior  to  all  others  of  nature,  and 
which  is  to  bear  it  to  the  bosom  of  the  In- 
finite. All  the  child  needs  in  its  early  years 
the  mother  bears  in  her  intelligence,  as  she 
bears  in  her  breast  its  only  nourishment. 
Let  us  make  of  the  school  a mother.  This 
is  the  thought  of  PestalozzL 

Such  a man  could  not  be  bom,  nor  live, 
nor  be  educated,  except  in  a republic.  The 
republican  cities  are  those  which  have  con- 
tributed most  to  the  education  of  the  hu- 
man race.  If  we  survey  all  the  ages  of  his- 
tory, we  shall  find  that  the  human  race  has 
been  formed  by  those  cities.  Every  one  of 
them  brought  its  treasures  to  the  common 
riches  of  humanity ; Athens  her  statues, 
Rome  her  laws,  Florence  the  arts  of  the 
Renaissance,  Genoa  the  bill  of  exchange  for 
commerce,  Venice  the  compass,  Palermo  the 
telescope,  Strasburg  the  printing-press — all 
of  them  the  idea.  Modem  nations  would 
never  have  arrived  at  their  perfect  develop- 
ment if  Providence  had  not  scattered,  like 
grains  of  salt,  these  little  republics  among 
them.  All  the  intellectual  movement  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  would  have 
been  lost  had  there  not  been  a Geneva  to  re- 
ceive Calvin.  Perhaps  England  would  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  reac- 
tion, as  a fief  of  the  Stuarts,  had  Holland 
not  been  there  to  produce  the  House  of  Or- 
ange. And  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Ger- 
many a po  werful  influence  has  been  exert- 
ed by  the  republican  cities  of  Switzerland, 
and  especially  Zurich.  There  Schelling  and 
Fichte  lived ; there  Klopstock  and  Gessner 
wrote;  there  Lavater  formed  a species  of 
intellectual  centre,  the  focus  where  many 
rays  of  light  converged;  there  Pestalozzi 
was  educated.  But  his  first  school  was 
founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons.  This  beautiful  object  has 
that  additional  splendor  in  our  eyes,  and 
that  additional  sanctity  in  our  memories. 
Once  seen,  it  is  never  forgotten.  At  the  ex- 
treme north  Lucerne,  with  its  Gothic  towers, 
its  pictured  bridges,  among  which  the  Saar 
hurls  its  green  and  foaming  waters ; at  one 
side  Pilatus,  severe,  abrupt,  seamed  with 
chasms,  as  if  its  barrenness  could  only  give 


birth  to  storms ; opposite  Pilatus  the  Righi, 
peaceful,  tranquil,  covered  with  orchards 
and  villas,  like  an  Italian  mountain  sung 
by  Horace  or  by  Virgil ; between  these  two 
peaks,  like  an  amphitheatre  of  gigantic  dia- 
monds, the  range  of  the  Oberland,  which 
reflects  and  repeats  in  the  crystals  of  its 
eternal  snows  the  light  of  day ; and  in  the 
distance  the  lake,  full  of  coves  and  ports 
and  villages  which  lie  scattered  among 
green  meadows  and  the  woods  of  Alpine 
pine — a marvelous  spectacle,  indescribable, 
whose  like  does  not  exist  upon  the  planet ; 
for  nowhere  else  are  seen  in  so  narrow  space 
contrasts  so  great,  and  nowhere  are  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime  brought  so  close- 
ly together.  And  when  sailing  upon  the 
heavenly  surface  of  its  waters  you  hear  the 
tinkling  of  the  herds  mingling  with  the 
song  of  the  shepherds,  the  cry  of  the  boat- 
men, and  the  echoes  of  the  village  bell,  im- 
agination transports  you  to  the  time  when 
those  peasants  and  those  boatmen  swore,  as 
if  inspired  by  all  this  grandeur,  to  establish 
independence,  democracy,  and  the  republic. 
And  they  founded  them,  directed  by  Will- 
iam Tell,  more  living  still  than  all  that  life, 
grander  than  all  these  Alps,  and  more  poet- 
ical than  that  incomparable  lake,  because 
his  hand  placed  there  above  the  miracles  of 
nature  the  greater  wonders  of  liberty. 

Through  these  beautiful  scenes  passed  the 
war  of  1798,  and  left  its  desolation  and  its 
horrors.  It  was  the  month  of  September. 
The  French  wished  to  impose  a unitary  con- 
stitution, which  these  federal  regions  reject- 
ed. A powerful  resistance  was  organized. 
The  peasants  went  forth  to  defend  their  lib- 
erties and  their  rights,  as  the  Alpine  eagles 
defend  their  nests  and  their  young ; but  the 
French  were  implacable.  One -fourth  of 
those  who  went  out  to  bar  their  passage  re- 
mained dead  in  the  fields ; the  rest  fled,  and 
were  scattered  through  the  forests.  Among 
the  corpses  were  found  two  hundred  women 
and  twenty-five  children.  The  church  was 
violated;  its  altars  were  reddened  with 
blood,  its  vault  tom  by  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry. Seventy-five  of  the  faithful  who  had 
taken  refuge  there  were  barbarously  slaugh- 
tered. The  priest  who  said  mass  was  laid 
by  a shot  at  the  foot  of  his  altar  and  his 
chalice.  The  city  was  sacked,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  houses  in  the  suburbs  re- 
duced to  ashes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  desolation,  in  the 
month  of  October,  fifteen  days  after  the  ca- 
tastrophe, Pestalozzi  appeared  among  those 
smoking  mins.  His  heart  was  as  full  of 
sadness  as  the  soil  at  his  feet.  And  in  truth 
the  state  of  these  regions  could  not  be  worse. 
Villages  torn  up  by  the  roots,  as  if  Attila 
had  passed  that  way ; forests  of  living  trees 
transformed  into  forests  of  charred  stems; 
farm-houses  and  workshops  completely  de- 
stroyed; herds  of  domestic  animals  con- 
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sinned  or  scattered;  solitude  every  where, 
for  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from  that  land 
of  disaster ; the  church  sacked  and  violated ; 
unburied  corpses  rotting  in  the  fields,  at- 
tracting carrion  birds.  There,  in  one  of 
these  half-ruined  buildings,  blackened  with 
smoke,  without  doors  or  windows,  still  stain- 
ed with  blood,  Pestalozzi  brought  together 
the  children,  hungry,  pale,  sick,  full  of  sores, 
trembling  in  their  rags  with  cold  and  with 
fear.  But  this  man  was  like  Jesus,  delight- 
ing in  the  company  of  children,  in  contem- 
plating their  clear  eyes  and  drinking  their 
innocent  smile,  divining  the  future  man  con- 
tained in  their  little  bodies,  and  the  future 
world  which  this  man  was  to  create,  devoted 
with  all  the  anxiety  of  a mother  to  infancy 
and  innocence. 

An  Italian  by  race,  his  soul  contained  the 
contrasts  of  the  Italian  soil  in  the  Alps, 
where  the  ferns  of  the  North  were  mingled 
with  the  orange  blossoms  of  the  South. 
German  in  his  language,  in  his  intellectual 
culture,  and  in  his  German  birth-place,  Zu- 
rich ; republican  by  birth  and  conviction,  a 
revolutionist  and  a reformer,  always  at  war 
with  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
always  devotedly  attached  to  the  human 
principle  of  equality;  reared  by  a loving 
mother,  at  whose  side  his  infancy  was  pass- 
ed, and  who  had  infused  in  him  a part  of  her 
delicate  feminine  soul ; married  in  early  life 
to  an  heiress  whom  he  had  ruined  in  works 
of  charity  and  beneficence ; sustained  in  his 
adversity  by  two  old  servants  of  his  father’s 
house  who  loved  him  like  mothers — this  re- 
deemer went  from  town  to  town  seeking  out 
the  ignorant  and  poor,  educating  and  sup- 
porting them,  adopting  orphans,  begging,  if 
it  were  necessary,  for  means  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry : the  philosopher  of  action,  the  poet  of 
life,  the  tribune  of  infancy,  the  divine  and 
immortal  child  of  nature. 

He  was  no  student.  His  book  was  the 
universe.  No  printed  letter  could  be  com- 
pared with  a golden  star.  No  poem  wrapped 
in  the  shroud  of  its  paper  leaves  could  be 
compared  with  the  poem  of  the  Alps  when 
their  silvery  summits  were  gilded  by  the  light 
of  dawn  or  the  rosy  reflex  of  the  evening 
twilight.  No  book  was  there  so  grand  or  so 
profound  as  the  human  conscience,  no  poetry 
so  fine  or  so  tender  as  that  of  the  heart  in 
its  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate.  To  unite 
them  in  one  school,  which  should  be  as  lov- 
ing as  a mother,  as  careful  as  Providence,  as 
holy  as  the  Church ; to  separate  them,  first, 
from  every  artificial  revelation  which  should 
not  proceed  from  the  conscience  and  from 
the  universe ; to  annihilate  in  them  the  sen- 
tifnent  of  privilege  and  the  ideas  and  tradi- 
tions of  caste ; to  open  a wide  field  for  every 
soul  to  realize  its  destiny,  to  oblige  some  to 
be  the  teachers  of  others,  and  all  to  commu- 
nicate their  ideas  mutually,  as  the  stars  com- 
municate their  light  through  immensity ; to 


make  them  labor  in  spring  and  summer  in 
the  fields,  to  cultivate  plants  and  flowers, 
and  to  harvest  the  fruits,  and  in  winter  to 
enter  the  workshops  and  practice  manual 
arts  by  which  they  could  learn  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  the  satisfactions  of  labor;  to 
teach  them  to  sing  in  chorus  hymns  of  grat- 
itude to  the  Creator,  and  of  devotion  to  lib- 
erty and  to  country ; to  lead  them  to  form 
with  the  mould  of  the  garden  and  with  the 
bits  of  timber  rejected  from  their  work  out- 
lines, first  of  their  school,  then  of  the  village, 
then  the  canton,  the  country,  Europe,  and 
the  world;  to  give  them  ideas  of  number 
and  denominations,  first  through  symbols, 
until  their  minds  were  mature  enough  to 
define  and  classify  ideas;  to  remind  them 
that  they  lived  in  nature  to  make  it  beauti- 
ful, in  society  to  be  of  service,  and  in  the 
hand  of  God  to  imitate  Him  and  repeat  Him 
in  His  works : to  attempt  all  this  and  to  ac- 
complish all  this  without  any  motive  but 
good,  without  any  end  but  justice,  nor  other 
hope  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  conscience, 
or  perhaps  a word  in  history : to  transfigure 
in  this  way  himself  and  all  around  him  was 
to  create  with  a word  the  germ  of  the  new 
social  world,  and  thus  he  well  merits  the 
eternal  memory  and  the  everlasting  applause 
of  grateful  humanity. 

Like  all  extraordinary  men,  he  was  also 
the  victim  of  extraordinary  misfortunes. 
The  Catholics  persecuted  him  from  their 
cantons  on  account  of  his  Protestant  ori- 
gin. The  Protestants  charged  him  with  a 
neglect  of  religion.  Illustrious  men  despised 
his  simple  science.  His  own  disciples,  like 
those  of  the  Saviour,  were  ungrateful.  The 
pietist  reaction  which  began  under  the  em- 
pire, and  in  the  early  years  of  this  strange 
nineteenth  century,  surrounded,  besieged, 
suffocated  him.  The  great  Michelet  has 
related  in  his  inimitable  style  the  last  days 
of  this  genius.  Unable  to  endure  the  tyran- 
nies of  the  theocratic  reaction  and  the  en- 
mity of  hypocrites,  he  went  from  his  last 
establishment,  Iverdun,  to  the  mountains  of 
the  Jura,  to  live  alone  with  his  conscience, 
with  God,  and  with  nature,  that  mysterious 
trinity  to  which  he  had  offered  the  sacrifice 
of  his  life.  One  day,  when  he  was  more  than 
eighty  years  old,  he  descended  to  the  school 
founded  according  to  his  ideas  and  his  meth- 
od. The  children  of  both  sexes,  who  owed 
their  new  soul  to  the  ideas  of  this  man,  went 
out  to  receive  him,  Binging  hymns  and  beg- 
ging his  holy  benediction.  One  of  them  ad- 
vanced to  offer  him  a simple  crown  of  oak. 
Not  for  him,  he  said:  crown  with  it  inno- 
cence, the  only  thing  holy  upon  earth.  No, 
this  is  not  true.  There  is  something  holier 
than  innocence,  something  grander  than 
paradise  here  in  this  world.  It  is  the  man 
who  has  known  all  the  seductions  of  life 
and  has  despised  them  to  consecrate  him- 
self to  the  worship  of  humanity,  who  has 
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made  of  truth  his  religion,  of  charity  his 
love,  of  justice  his  inseparable  choice,  and 
of  the  unfortunate  and  the  oppressed  the 
sole  objects  of  his  thought  and  his  desires. 
This  is  what  is  holiest  and  divinest  in  his- 
tory. The  men  whose  conduct  is  like  this 
may  suffer  in  life  and  in  death,  hut  they 
suffer  because  Providence  wills  that  they 
shall  be  like  their  brother  geniuses  in  the 
succession  of  ages — martyrs  and  redeemers. 


“ON  THE  CIRCUIT.” 

DESIREE  pulled  her  hat  down  over  her 
face — a fair  round  little  face,  with  a 
delicate  bloom  upon  it — and  leaning  farther 
over  the  low  gate,  looked  in  a troubled,  pa- 
thetic sort  of  way  up  the  white  dusty  road. 
It  was  a hot  summer  day,  and  so  the  road 
looked  especially  white  and  dusty.  It  was 
far  too  hot  to  be  pleasant,  D6sir6e  thought. 
The  roses  in  the  garden  seemed  to  burn  upon 
the  bushes;  those  climbing  upon  the  arch 
over  the  gate  actually  flamed  and  panted 
when  a faint  breath  of  air  touched  them: 
at  least  this  was  Ddsir^e’s  fancy  about  them ; 
hut  then  the  truth  was,  D6sir6e  was  not  quite 
herself  this  afternoon.  She  had  been  happy 
enough  this  morning  when  she  had  risen. 
Life  had  looked  a different  matter  to  her 
then.  She  had  gone  to  her  small  window 
and  thrown  it  open  with  an  indrawn  breath 
of  delight.  The  roses  had  been  heavy  and 
wet  with  fragrant  dew ; the  thick  long  grass 
had  sparkled  with  it,  the  carnations  and 
sweet  old-fashioned  clove-pinks  had  worn 
crowns  of  it,  the  bluebirds  and  swallows  had 
seemed  to  shake  it  from  their  joyous  wings. 
And  D6sir6e,  leaning  from  her  bedroom  win- 
dow, and  drawing  in  that  ecstatic  morning 
breath,  had  felt  the  fine,  subtle  influence  of 
dew  and  sweet  air,  fragrance  and  song  of 
bird,  actually  tingling  in  her  young  veins. 

“I  will  finish  my  work  early,”  she  had 
said  softly  to  herself.  “I  will  have  the 
churning  over  and  the  house  tidy  in  good 
time,  so  that  I can  dress  as  soon  as  dinner  is 
out  of  the  way.  And  then,”  with  a sigh  of 
innocent  anticipation,  “ I shall  have  all  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  myself  if  fie  comes ; and 
he  said  he  would.  Besides,  didn’t  Bart  give 
it  out  in  meeting  t” 

She  had  arranged  her  own  room  for  the 
day  before  going  down  stairs ; it  was  so  ear- 
ly that  she  had  time  to  do  it.  And  after  she 
had  set  every  thing  in  order  she  had  gone  to 
her  trunk  and  taken  out  the  pink  gingham 
to  lay  it  ready  upon  the  bed.  Perhaps,  too, 
she  wanted  to  take  a last  look  at  it.  It  was 
so  pretty,  so  fresh,  and,  in  a way  of  its  own, 
so  suggestive  of  the  day’s  coming  happiness ! 
She  had  never  worn  it  before,  and  it  was  so 
nice  to  think  of  first  wearing  it  on  this  par- 
ticular day,  when  there  would  be  somebody 
to  see  it  who  could  appreciate  its  prettiness 
— some  one  who  had  said  a few  weeks  ago, 


“ D6sir6e,  you  are  like  a blush-rose  in  its  first 
bloom.”  She  had  thought  of  that  speech 
when  she  chose  the  pink  dress  rather  than 
a blue  one.  Would  not  a pink  dress  make 
her  look  more  like  a rose  than  ever?  So 
there  it  lay  upon  the  bed,  and  D6sir6e  stood 
and  regarded  it  with  growing  pleasure,  feel- 
ing a little  excited  in  prospective,  her  little 
brown  head  on  one  side,  like  a robin’s,  her 
brightest  bloom  upon  her  soft  round  cheeks. 

But  before  half  the  morning  had  passed 
over  every  thing  had  changed.  She  had 
got  the  churning  out  of  the  way,  and  cleared 
the  kitchen,  and  was  just  standing  at  the 
back-door  feeding  her  pet  brood  of  chickens 
— round,  plump  little  downy  things,  a little 
like  herself  in  type — when  her  grandmother 
came  out  on  to  the  porch  and  spoke  to  her. 

“ Desire,”  she  said,  in  her  plaintive,  melan- 
choly tone  (she  never  called  the  child  by  her 
pretty  French  name — the  name  her  young 
mother  had  chosen  out  of  one  of  her  secretly 
read  romances : Mrs.  Reid  was  inclined  to  re- 
gard every  thing  French  as  dangerous  and 
worldly) — “ Desire,”  she  said,  “you  are  try- 
ing to  tan  yourself  again.” 

“But  I might  try  a long  time  without, 
succeeding,”  answered  D6sir6e,  cheerfully, 
her  happy  mood  defying  even  grandmother 
to  disturb  it.  “You  know  I don’t  tan, 
granny.” 

Mrs.  Reid  regarded  her  discontentedly. 

“ Bart  says—”  she  began. 

D6sir6e’s  cheeks  caught  an  extra  glow  of 
pink  all  at  once.  8he  did  not  want  to  hear 
about  Bart. 

“ Bart  is  always  saying  something,”  she 
spoke  up,  a trifle  pettishly. 

“ Desire,”  returned  Mrs.  Reid,  in  a monot- 
onous sort  of  disapproval,  “ I am  afraid  you 
are  growing  very  worldly  and  unbridled  of 
speech.  You  were  not  always  so  uncharita- 
bly minded  toward  Bart.  It  is  not  becom- 
ing to  you  either.  What  he  said  was  noth- 
ing concerning  you ; it  was  only  about  the 
young  man  from  Hamlinford — that  Mr.  Ruys- 
land.” 

D6sir6e  bent  lower  over  her  chickens.  She 
quite  felt  her  heart  beat  in  her  throat.  Oh 
dear,  how  sharp  and  bad-tempered  she  was, 
and  what  a mistake  she  had  made ! What 
might  she  not  have  missed  hearing,  all 
through  her  own  evil  tendencies ! It  would 
be  a just  punishment  if  granny  kept  the 
rest  to  herself.  She  felt  almost  tearful  about 
it.  She  was  such  a sensitive,  childish  little 
creature  that  the  tears  were  never  very  far 
from  her  dark  soft  eyes. 

“Now,  Blackwing,  don’t  be  greedy!”  she 
faltered,  faintly,  to  fill  up  the  pause,  as  it 
were ; “ Brighteye  and  Speckle  want  some.” 

“ Bart  only  said,”  ended  Mrs.  Reid,  “ that 
he  had  been  called  away.” 

D6sir6e  forgot  her  chickens  that  instant. 
She  stood  up,  with  her  eyes  wide  open,  the 
picture  of  fear  and  wonder. 
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“ That  he  had,”  she  said — “ Bart  himself  t” 

Luckily  Mrs.  Reid  was  not  the  sort  of  per- 
son to  read  expression  readily. 

“ You  are  dropping  all  your  meal,  Desire,” 
she  said.  “ No,  not  Bart — Mr.  Ruysland ; so 
Bart  will  have  to  preach  in  his  place.” 

It  was  then  that  the  change  came.  The 
sun  became  too  hot,  the  garden  too  glaring 
in  its  profusion  of  brilliant  bloom.  The 
pink  dress  lost  its  charm ; it  was  of  no  val- 
ue. He  was  not  coming.  There  would  be 
no  long,  sweet,  warm  afternoon  for  her  spent 
on  the  front  porch,  in  the  shade  of  the  jas- 
mine and  honeysuckle,  with  somebody  talk- 
ing in  a low,  gentle,  familiar  voice ; no  long, 
sweet,  moon-lit  evening;  no  precious  Sun- 
day, with  lingering  walk  to  and  from  the 
meeting-house.  It  came  upon  her  like  a 
dreadful  shock.  And  yet  it  would  probably 
seem  such  a trifling  disappointment  to  men 
and  women  who  have  lived  long  enough  to 
forget  the  bitter-sweets  of  seventeen  years. 

“ You  are  giving  those  chickens  too  much 
to  eat,”  said  Mrs.  Reid.  “ You  had  better 
come  into  the  house  and  leave  them  to 
themselves.”  And  Bhe  walked  in  herself  as 
quietly  as  sh£  had  walked  out. 

That  was  how  it  had  happened.  D6sir6e 
left  her  downy  brood,  and  went  up  stairs  to 
put  the  pink  dress  out  of  sight.  She  laid  it 
in  the  trunk  again,  poor  little  soul  I quite 
solemnly,  as  in  a sort  of  tomb,  and  she  shed 
divers  large,  bright  tears  over  it. 

“ I don’t  care  about  it,”  she  said,  piteous- 
ly ; “ I don’t  care  about  any  thing.  I couldn’t 
bear  to  put  it  on.” 

And  here  now  she  stood  at  the  gate,  with 
her  small  linen  hat  pulled  down  over  her 
eyes,  partly  to  hide  them,  partly  because  the 
long  stretch  of  white  dusty  road  seemed  to 
glare  so.  She  scarcely  knew  why  she  was 
looking  out.  There  was  no  one  to  look  for ; 
nobody  was  coming,  or,  at  least,  nobody 
whose  appearance  would  affect  her.  Some- 
body was  coming — a very  insignificant  some- 
body, however — a tall  young  man  on  horse- 
back, who  jogged  along  toward  the  house 
quietly  enough. 

“Nobody  but  Bart,”  she  said,  “thinking 
of  what  he  shall  say  to-morrow,  and  settling 
on  the  hymns.  He  never  thinks  of  any 
thing  else.” 

But  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  speak 
crossly  to  Bart,  or  even  to  look  crossly  at 
him,  when  at  last  he  reached  the  gate  and 
began  to  dismount.  She  turned  her  pretty, 
dimpled  face  up  to  him  and  smiled  under 
the  shadow  of  her  hat — not  much  of  a smile, 
but  still  a faint  attempt  at  one. 

“ Where  have  you  been  to  ?”  she  said. 

“To  see  one  of  the  Rudd  boys,”  he  an- 
swered. “ He  is  very  01 ; has  been  for  some 
time,  too,  poor  fellow ! Isn’t  it  rather  warm 
for  you  out  here,  Daisy  ?”  (That  was  his 
version  of  it — “ Daisy.”  He  had  a fancy  that 
she  was  like  a daisy,  and  he  had  given  her 
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the  name  in  her  chOdhood,  though  I doubt 
if  he  had  ever  told  her  of  the  fancy.) 

“ It  is  too  warm  every  where,”  listlessly. 
“I  suppose  I must  have  come  out  here  to 
cool,  though  I hardly  know.  I may  as  well 
go  in  and  see  about  supper.  It  is  a long 
ride  to  the  Rudd  place,  and  I dare  say  you 
are  hungry.” 

She  turned  away  and  walked  toward  the 
house,  Bart  following  her,  a queer  wistful- 
ness in  his  strong  Saxon  face.  She  did  not 
know  that  the  shadow  of  her  hat  was  a very 
poor  pretense  at  a disguise.  She  did  not 
know  a great  many  things  about  Bart.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  her  in  her  life  that 
Bart  noticed  any  thing  but  “awakenings” 
in  people. 

“ I am  afraid,”  Bart  said,  “ that  the  con- 
gregation will  be  disappointed  to-morrow. 
Ruysland  is  so  popular,  and  they  are  expect- 
ing to  hear  him.” 

“Why  didn’t  he  comet”  faltered  D6sir6e. 
“ Granny  only  said  that  he  had  been  called 
away.” 

“He  sent  word  to  me,”  answered  Bart, 
gravely,  “ that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Ham- 
linford.  There  must  have  been  some  imper- 
ative reason  for  his  going,  though  he  did  not 
mention  it.” 

D6sir6e  made  no  comment.  It  was  quite 
enough  for  her  to  know  that  he  was  not 
coming.  She  did  not  care  about  any  thing 
else.  She  went  into  the  house  to  prepare 
supper,  and  as  she  stood  at  the  table  before 
the  window  making  up  her  biscuit  she  fell 
to  watching  Bart  wielding  his  axe  at  the 
wood  pile.  It  had  always  seemed  an  odd 
sort  of  thing  to  her  that  Bart  should  have 
taken  to  preaching  as  his  profession.  He 
was  not  her  ideal  of  a minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel. He  was  too  big  and  strong  and  simple, 
and  too  undignified.  How  could  any  one 
ever  imagine  Mr.  Ruysland  splitting  stove 
wood,  or,  indeed,  doing  any  thing  but  preach- 
ing those  tender,  poetic  sermons  that  people 
cried  uuder  f Bart’s  sermons  were  so  differ- 
ent ! Good  and  honest,  of  course,  but  D6sir6e 
was  so  used  to  hearing  his  doctrine  every 
day,  and  to  seeing  it  work  itself  into  his 
life,  that  it  had  no  novelty,  and  never  im- 
pressed her  much.  It  was  only  Bart ! Bart 
was  a distant  relative  of  hers,  and  as  he  had 
been  left  an  orphan  to  granny’s  care,  just  as 
she  herself  had  been  left,  they  had  seen  as 
much  of  each  other  as  any  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and  I am  afraid  there  had  always  been 
a tendency  to  undervalue  the  good  fellow  in 
D6sir6e’s  mind.  She  was  always  sweet-tem- 
pered and  gentle  with  him,  and  the  tenden- 
cy was  a strictly  private  one,  but  still  it  had 
its  existence.  Granny  clung  so  to  him,  and 
was  so  prone  to  praise  his  virtues  in  her 
cheerless,  plaintive  style,  that  D6sir6e  had  a 
fancy  that  he  could  not  need  her  very  much, 
and  so  she  gave  herself  up  to  her  chickens 
and  other  pete,  and  lavishing  her  extra  af- 
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fection  upon  them,  lived  a quiet,  innocent, 
happy  enough  girl’s  life. 

But  when  Mr.  Ruysland  came  this  was  al- 
tered. He  was  “ on  the  circuit”  like  Bart,  but 
he  was  like  Bart  in  nothing  else.  He  was  a 
member  of  an  old  and  once  wealthy  family ; 
he  had  lived  a life  different  from  the  lives 
of  his  simple  farming  congregations  ; he  had 
had  rare  opportunities ; he  was  a fine,  hand- 
some young  fellow,  with  a graceful,  winning 
manner,  and  the  very  first  Sunday  morning 
that  his  dark  eyes  fell  upon  the  pretty  child- 
ish face,  looking  like  a fresh  apple  blossom 
under  the  little  linen  hat,  D6sir6e’s  fate  was 
sealed.  He  dined  with  them  that  day,  and 
sat  opposite  D6sir6e  at  table ; and  after  din- 
ner he  followed  her  out  on  to  the  vine-cov- 
ered porch,  and  made  friends  with  her,  even 
letting  her  hear  something  of  his  personal 
history.  She  was  such  a pretty  creature ! 
and  her  bloom  and  her  sweet  shy  dark  eyes 
so  appealed  to  his  ruling  weakness — a pas- 
sionate love  for  all  things  beautiful — that  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  to 
interest  her.  Resisting  temptation  was  not 
Everard  Ruysland’s  forte.  It  was  his  forte 
to  be  a hero — the  eloquent,  handsome  young 
hero  who  had  given  up  all  sorts  of  easily  im- 
agined worldly  advantages  for  the  sake  of 
the  simple  Methodist  faith  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.  No  one  knew  very  defi- 
nitely what  it  was  that  he  had  given  up; 
but  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  must  have 
made  a wondrous  sacrifice  in  consenting  to 
use  his  talents  in  the  service  of  these  unso- 
phisticated people’s  unsophisticated  church, 
and  he  was  admired  accordingly.  It  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he 
should  stay  with  Bart’s  foster-mother  when 
he  came  to  preach  at  the  white  meeting- 
house; so  after  that  first  visit  ho  saw  D6si- 
r4e  often,  and  it  became  an  understood  thing 
that  when  he  had  no  other  engagement  he 
should  spend  with  her  the  greater  part  of  the 
spare  time  left  to  him  between  services,  and 
that  he  should  walk  with  Mrs.  Reid  and  her- 
self to  the  door  of  the  church.  He  was  such 
a friend  of  Bart’s  that  such  friendly  familiar- 
ity would  almost  be  expected  of  him. 

This  had  been  the  beginning  of  it,  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  he  drifted  farther  than  he 
had  intended,  and  did  things  which  after- 
ward caused  him  frequent  twinges  of  con- 
science, and  many  resolutions  for  the  future, 
which  somehow  or  other  were  never  kept. 
There  were  reasons  why  he  should  have 
been  generous  enough  to  leave  poor  little 
D6sir6e  Reid  alone ; but  then  how  could  he 
help  himself!  he  often  said,  when  he  was 
thinking  over  the  matter.  What  man,  be- 
ing in  her  presence,  could  resist  that  pret- 
ty, blossom-like  face,  those  soft,  timid,  ap- 
pealing eyes?  He  could  not;  and  yet  he 
was  quite  conscious  that  he  ought  to  have 
done  so,  and  of  course  would  have  been 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  her  happi- 


ness but  this  first  one  of  denying  himself. 
It  is  so  easy  to  meditate  on  a far-off  hero- 
ism, so  difficult  to  cut  off  a little  self-indul- 
gence quite  near  at  hand ! 

So  it  went  on  for  several  months,  and 
D6sir6e’s  life  was  full  of  him — full  of  her 
dreams  of  him,  full  of  the  lingering  remem- 
brances, full  of  her  innocent  hopes  and  gentle 
fears.  Surely  he  must  love  her,  and  yet  how 
could  he  T Surely  he  would  not  say  that  she 
was  dear  to  him  in  every  look  and  gesture 
unless  he  meant  it.  So  true,  so  brave,  so 
grand,  so  self-sacrificing,  so  heroic,  and  yet 
mean  to  be  cruel  to  an  untaught  girl  whose 
first  young  love  he  had  won ! Her  sweet  ig- 
norance knew  of  no  such  falsehood  as  that ; 
so  she  went  on  believing  in  him,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  coming  of  the  time  when  he  would 
be  able  to  speak  plainly.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  way  now — that  was  it.  And 
when  she  said  her  prayers  at  night  and 
morning  she  prayed,  half  timidly,  that  the 
time  might  not  be  long,  and  that  she  might 
be  made  worthy  of  her  happiness. 

I She  could  not  help  feeling  her  disappoint- 
ment keenly  to-day.  She  had  looked  for- 
ward to  this  visit  with  such  a tremulous 
longing!  The  last  time  some  tender  influ- 
ence had  seemed  to  draw  them  nearer  to 
each  other  than  they  had  ever  been  before, 
and  she  had  felt  that  surely  to-day  would 
not  pass  without  a gleam  of  new  sunshine  for 
her.  And  after  all  he  would  not  come,  and 
the  Sabbath  which  was  to  have  been  such  a 
golden  one  would  be  like  all  other  Sabbaths, 
and  there  would  be  nobody  but  Bart.  The 
tears  rose  into  her  eyes,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  press  her  trembling  lips  together  to  keep 
down  a little  sob.  She  barely  checked  it  in 
time — so  barely  that  she  felt  half  frighten- 
ed. It  would  never  do  to  let  people  see. 
What  if  granny  should  come  in  and  find  her 
eyelashes  wet  and  her  voice  unsteady ! She 
must  think  of  something  else — of  Bart,  for 
instance,  wielding  his  axe  out  there  in  the 
sun.  So  she  began  to  try  very  hard  to  think 
only  of  Bart,  and  succeeded  in  so  far  that 
she  found  out  before  very  long  that  he  look- 
ed troubled  himself.  He  was  even  rather 
pale,  and  he  set  his  lips  together  as  he  work- 
ed, as  if  he  had  something  upon  his  mind 
and  was  pondering  it  over.  What  could  it 
be  ? Was  it  possible  that  he  too — but  no, 
he  had  never  cared  for  any  woman  in  his 
life.  He  was  not  like  other  men  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Her  heart,  always  a tender  one,  was  ren- 
dered so  much  more  tender  by  her  secret 
trouble  that  she  thought  more  of  the  sad- 
ness Bart  might  feel  than  she  would  have 
done  at  any  other  time,  perhaps,  and  her  rec- 
ognition of  the  grave  pain  in  his  face  clung 
to  her. 

“ It  must  mean  something,”  she  said.  “ I 
never  saw  him  look  so  before.  It  seems 
strange  that  Bart  should  have  a trouble. 
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Perhaps  somebody  has  fallen  from  grace. 
That  would  hurt  him,  I know.  He  is  so 
good,  and  cares  so  much  for  people !”  And 
then  all  at  once  a sort  of  sudden  light  seem- 
ed to  dawn  upon  her,  and  she  looked  sorrow- 
ful again.  “ Perhaps,”  she  said,  slowly  and 
regretfully — “ perhaps  I have  not  thought 
enough  how  good  he  is.  I am  afraid  that 
sometimes  I have  forgotten  his  goodness, 
and  only  remembered  that  he  seemed  rather 
dull.” 

In  her  little  fit  of  penitence  she  was  so 
sweet  and  gentle  when  Bart  came  in  that 
he  saw  the  change  in  a moment,  and  was 
quite  touched  by  it,  as  well  he  might  be, 
knowing  what  he  did.  There  was  more  in 
kindly,  quiet  Bart  than  poor  little  D6sir6e 
ever  suspected,  and  his  eyes  were  quicker 
than  she  would  like  to  have  fancied.  He 
took  his  cue  with  tender  aptness  this  even- 
ing, and  submitted  to  being  amused  with 
generous  gratitude.  D6sir6e  tried  very  hard 
to  amuse  him  when  supper  was  over.  She 
tied  on  her  hat  and  followed  him  about, 
talking  to  him  in  her  pretty,  soft  way  while 
he  fed  and  secured  the  stock  for  the  night, 
and  when  they  returned  to  the  house  she  sat 
down  upon  the  steps  of  the  porch  quite  near 
him,  bent  on  being  good  and  showing  him 
that  she  liked  to  be  with  him. 

“ I will  ask  him  to  tell  me  what  has  trou- 
bled him,”  she  said  to  herself.  “Iam  almost 
as  much  his  sister  as  if  his  mother  had  been 
mine.” 

So  she  gathered  courage  to  speak,  and 
crept  up  to  the  subject  with  as  much  diplo- 
macy as  a soft  round  ball  of  a three-weeks- 
old  kitten  might  have  shown. 

“ Bart,”  she  said,  after  a little  silence,  “ do 
you  know  what  I was  thinking  of  when  I 
was  making  biscuit  at  the  window  before 
supper  f” 

“ I don't  believe  I could  guess,  Daisy,”  he 
answered. 

She  twisted  the  strings  of  her  hat  for  a 
minute,  and  looked  at  him  with  innocent 
gravity. 

“I  *was  thinking”  she  said,  “that  yon 
were  not  quite  happy.” 

He  actually  gave  a faint  start  as  he  turn- 
ed toward  her.  And  then,  after  his  swift 
glance  at  her  face,  she  was  sure  he  appeared 
relieved ; and  then,  another  expression  show- 
ing itself  as  quickly,  she  was  emboldened  to 
stretch  out  her  kind  little  hand  and  put  it 
into  his  big  brown  one.  He  took  it  with  an 
odd  petting  readiness,  almost  as  if  he  would 
like  to  protect  her  from  something. 

“My  pretty  Daisy!”  he  said,  in  a voice 
quite  now  to  her. 

It  was  very  queer,  she  thought,  that  the 
tears  should  spring  to  her  eyes  with  such 
foolish  suddenness.  They  were  there  in  a 
second,  and  she  could  not  keep  them  back. 
Was  it  because  she  was  sorry  for  Bart,  or 
because  she  was  sorry  for  herself  t Perhaps 


she  was  a hit  sorry  for  herself,  and  it  made 
her  sorry  for  Bart  too. 

“And  I thought,”  she  went  on,  feeling 
glad  that  he  was  holding  her  hand  on  his 
knee,  “ that  if  you  had  any  trouble  on  your 
mind,  perhaps — perhaps  I might  help  you,  if 
you  would  not  mind  trusting  me  with  it, 
because,  you  see,  I am  almost  like  your  own 
sister.” 

“My  pretty  Daisy!”  he  said;  “my  dear, 
tender  little  Daisy !”  but  not  a word  more. 

“ If,”  she  faltered — “ if  you  had  ever  cared 
for  any  body — ^ 

“Cared  for  any  body t”  he  interposed — 

“cared  for  any  body,  Daisy  F' 

She  blushed  to  her  very  throat — such  a 
pretty,  sensitive,  innocent  blush ! 

“ Loved  any  body,”  she  said — “ loved  any 
body  as — as  people  love  each  other  when 
they  would  like  to  spend  all  their  lives  to- 
gether. But  you  know  yon  have  never  loved 
like  that,  Bart.” 

His  great,  strong  hand  closed  upon  hers 
with  such  a force  that  she  turned  to  look  at 
him,  and  the  moment  she  saw  his  face  she 
gave  a little  start  and  a little  frightened 
cry. 

“ Bart,”  she  said,  “ dear  Bart,  is  that  it  t 
Oh,  how  pale  and  sad  you  are ! Is  it  that 
you  do  care  for  somebody  ?” 

He  i cos  pale  and  sad,  but  he  managed  to 
smile  in  his  own  kindly  way. 

“Daisy,”  he  said,  “is  this  the  first  time 
you  have  ever  thought  I might  love  in  that 
way  t — is  it  the  very  first  time  the  thought 
has  ever  come  to  you  t” 

“I  think,”  she  faltered,  feeling  terribly 
conscience-stricken — “ I am  afraid  it  is.” 

“ Ah,  well !”  he  sighed,  still  trying  to  smile. 

“ I suppose  it  is  because  I am  not  the  sort  of 
man  a girt  would  connect  with  the  thought 
of  love.” 

“Oh  no,  no!”  she  protested,  holding  his 
hand  tight. 

But  even  the  soft  grasp  did  not  seem  to 
comfort  him.  He  looked  out  into  the  moon- 
light sadly  still. 

“ And  you  have  never  guessed  once — not 
even  once — whom  I might  love  t” 

“ Pm  afraid  not,”  she  answered.  “ I must 
have  been  very  blind  and  selfish,  but  Fm 
afraid  not.” 

There  was  silence  for  a few  minutes,  in 
which  Bart  looked  out  at  the  moonlight 
with  what  seemed  to  D6sir6e  a strange, 
strange  smile. 

“ Well,  well,”  he  said,  “ it  must  be  better 
as  it  is.” 

“ But,”  said  D6sir6e,  “ if  I only  knew — if 
you  would  only  tell  me — ” 

“My  dear,”  Bart  answered,  “it  was  not 
my  own  trouble  that  mode  me  look  sad.  My 
own  trouble  is  so  old  that  sometimes  I fancy 
I have  taught  myself  to  bear  it  patiently. 

I was  thinking  of  a trouble  which  I fear  is 
coming  to  some  one  else — the  some  one 
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whom  I love ; and  the  thought  of  her  pain 
was  harder  for  me  to  bear  than  any  pain  of 
my  own  could  ever  be.” 

44 Poor  fellow !”  whispered  D6sir6e — “poor 
fellow ! I see  now.  I won’t  ask  any  more 
questions.  It  is  her  secret  as  well  as  yours.” 

They  were  very  quiet  for  a while  after 
this;  but  D6air6e  did  not  draw  her  hand 
away  from  Bart’s,  and  when  they  began  to 
talk  again  softly,  he  still  held  it ; indeed,  he 
did  not  let  it  go  until  she  left  him  to  go  to 
her  room.  He  was  holding  it  when  she 
bade  him  good-night,  and  then  it  was  that 
she  asked  her  last  question,  her  sweet  pity 
for  him  filling  her  upraised  eyes. 

44  Does  she  know  that  you  love  her  f” 

44  No.” 

44  No  I”  wondering  at  him.  44  But  you  will 
tell  her  some  day  V9 

He  shook  his  head. 

44  To-night,”  h§  said,  44  it  seems  to  me  that 
I never  shall.” 

44  But  you  are  sad  to-night,”  she  said, 
44  and  when  one  is  sad  it  always  Beems  so.” 
And  then  she  stopped,  with  a startled  blush. 
44  Good-night,”  she  added,  hurriedly. 

But  he  held  her  back. 

44  Daisy,”  he  said,  as  if  impelled  by  some 
sudden  impulse,  44  if  any  pain  should  come 
to  you,  will  you  trust  me  with  it — will  you 
promise  that  I may  help  you  if  I can  V9 

44  Yes,”  she  answered;  44 1 will  promise  that, 
faithfully.” 

He  held  her  hand  a moment  to  his  lips, 
and  then  let  her  go. 


There  was  a 44  big  meetin’  ” over  at  Hamlin- 
ford,  and  the  church  was  crowded.  There 
were  vehicles  of  all  orders  standing  in  the 
road,  horses  tied  in  lines  along  the  fences, 
and  the  yard  itself  was  full  of  people — most- 
ly men  whose  44  women-folks”  had  gone  into 
the  house — gathered  in  groups  talking  to 
each  other  by  way  of  whiling  away  the  half 
hour  before  service. 

44  Ruysland  ’ll  preach  this  momin’,  I reck- 
on,” the  chief  talker  in  one  group  was  say- 
ing, 44  an’  Reid  this  afternoon.  There’s  Reid 
now,  helpin’  Desire  out  of  the  buggy.  She’s 
as  pretty  as  a pink,  that  gal  is.  Look  at 
her,  boys.” 

D&irde  stood  upon  the  step  of  the  vehicle, 
poised  like  a bright  bird  ready  for  flight. 
She  had  never  been  so  pretty  and  fresh  a 
picture  in  her  life.  She  had  put  on  the  pink 
dress;  her  cheeks  were  tinted  with  warm, 
delicate  bloom,  her  soft  dark  eyes  glowed  un- 
der their  long  curling  fringes : her  childish 
loveliness  was  at  its  height.  She  had  drift- 
ed back  into  her  dreams  again ; she  was  so 
happy  in  her  little  flush  of  excited  trustful- 
ness that  she  scarcely  dared  look  up  as  she 
passed  up  the  aisle,  for  fear  that  people 
should  guess  what  her  happiness  meant. 
She  was  glad  when  Bart  left  her  in  her  seat, 
and  she  had  time  to  try  to  control  herself! 
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She  wanted  to  feel  calmer  before  Mr.  Ruys- 
land came  in.  It  quieted  her  somewhat  to 
hear  the  low  whisper  of  conversation  be- 
fore and  behind  her.  It  was  not  considered 
a breach  of  decorum  to  talk  to  one’s  neigh- 
bors a little  before  44  meetin’  took  up,”  and 
the  good  women  of  Hamlinford  usually 
availed  themselves  of  their  privileges. 

Two  good  dames  in  the  seat  before  D6- 
sir^o’s  were  discussing  a late  marriage,  and 
D£sir6e  caught  occasional  snatches  of  their 
conversation. 

44  They  were  married  on  Thursday,”  said 
one, 44  and  a grand  bride  she  made,  they  say, 
quiet  as  the  wedding  was.  She’s  a hand- 
some critter,  if  she  is  rather  high  and  no- 
tionate.  They  say  they  have  been  promised 
to  ofle  another  for  long  enough,  but  it  was 
sorter  onsettled.” 

44  They  Bay,”  put  in  another, 44  that  she  has 
money.” 

44  They  say  so,”  discreetly.  44  And  they  do 
say  that  but  for  that  it  might  never  have 
come  off.  The  old  lady  was  powerful  set  on 
it.” 

There  were  more  murmurs  after  this,  but 
D6sir6e  did  not  hear  any  thing  definite.  Her 
thoughts  began  to  wander  a little.  It  would 
not  be  so  very  long  before  he  came.  She 
wondered  if  she  should  know  his  step,  and 
if  her  heart  would  beat  in  that  strange,  hap- 
py way.  She  must  pretend  to  be  looking  at 
her  hymn-book.  She  dare  not  trust  her- 
self to  meet  his  eye  until  that  first  tumult 
of  feeling  was  over.  She  would  wait  until 
she  heard  his  voice,  and  then  she  would  raise 
her  eyes.  So  the  time  passed  on,  until  there 
came  the  sound  of  an  entrance — not  one  per- 
son, but  two  or  three  at  once,  and  a little 
stir  of  excitement  was  visible  in  the  good 
women  before  her. 

44  Here  they  are ! She  looks  rather  fine  for 
a minister’s  wife.” 

Who  were  they  f D6sir6e  knew  of  no  min- 
ister who  was  on  the  point  of  marriage.  She 
began  to  feel  curious  too.  They  were  com- 
ing. There  was  the  rustle  of  a rich  trail- 
ing dress ; a handsome,  proud-looking  old 
lady  passed  her.  She  felt  quite  dizzy ) it 
was  Mr.  Ruysland’s  mother.  And  then  came 
two  other  people — a tall  girl  with  a fair, 
haughty  face,  exquisitely  dressed  in  pale 
violet,  with  an  exquisite  fan  in  her  hand, 
and  with  her  walked  Everard  Ruysland; 
and  Everard  Ruysland,  meeting  a strange, 
sweet,  agonized  little  face  turned  with  a 
child-like  wonder  up  to  his,  lost  color  sud- 
denly, and  plainly  started. 

44  Sakes  alive !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  wom- 
en, forgetting  the  bride’s  bonnet  all  at  once, 

44  this  little  gal  behind  us  is  faintin’ !” 

44  No,  no,”  whispered  D6sir6e;  but  the 
next  moment  a hand  was  laid  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  looking  up  piteously,  she  met 
Bart’s  eyes. 

44  Daisy,”  he  said, 44  it  has  been  too  warm 
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for  you  here.  You  are  not  well  enough  to 
stay.  Come  with  me.”  And  scarcely  know- 
ing any  thing  but  that  this  was  Bart  who 
had  come  to  relieve  her  from  herself,  she  let 
him  lead  her  away,  out  into  the  open  air  and 
the  dreadful  sunshine,  which  seemed  to  strike 
her  giddy  and  blind. 

Every  one  who  heard  about  D6sir6e  Reid’s 
long  after-illness  heard  that  she  was  stricken 
with  low  fever  the  very  day  of  the  “big 
meetin’  ” at  Hamliuford.  She  was  not  “ a 
rugged  sort  of  girl,”  for  all  her  roundness 
and  bloom,  people  said ; and  really  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  long  hot  ride  to  meeting 
had  been  too  much  for  her  altogether. 

She  was  ill  for  a long  time,  and  Bart  was 
very  good  to  her — so  good  that  in  her  weak- 
ness she  clung  to  him  almost  strangely.  *His 
presence  always  seemed  a sort  of  comfort  to 
her;  and  on  the  one  night  when  she  was  at 
the  worst,  and  they  were  afraid  she  would 
die  before  morning,  she  called  Bart  to  her 
side  and  bade  him  pray  for  her,  and  when 
he  had  finished  she  whispered  a strange  last 
message  in  his  ear. 

“ If  I die,”  she  said,  “ and  he  should  ever 
ask  about  me,  tell  him  that  I believed  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  cruel;  tell  him  that  I 
believed  it  was  only  because  he  did  not  stop 
to  think.” 

But  she  did  not  die.  She  lingered  on, 
poor  soul,  for  a long  while ; and  at  last,  when 
people  had  almost  given  her  up,  began  to 
mend  slowly,  and  went  on  mending,  until 
one  bright  autumn  day  she  went  so  far  as 
to  ask  Bart  to  carry  her  down  stairs  out  into 
the  sunshine  on  the  porch. 

“ I want  to  try  to  get  better,”  she  said, 
“ and  I want  to  talk  to  you.” 

So  he  wrapped  her  up  and  carried  her 
down,  and  bolstered  her  up  in  a large  home- 
ly chair  in  her  old  place ; and  there  she  lay, 
gazing  out  at  the  gold  and  scarlet  of  the 
trees,  looking  so  small  and  altered,  with  her 
great  eyes  and  her  little  white  woe-begone 
face,  that  Bart’s  heart  quivered  when  he  be- 
held her. 

“ Bart,”  she  said,  after  a while,  “ I want  to 
ask  you  a few  questions.” 

He  tried  to  brighten  up  and  smile,  but  it 
required  an  effort ; and  when  he  heard  the 
first  of  these  few  questions  his  strength 
failed  him  again. 

“ Did  you  know  that  this  was  coming  ?” 
she  said,  quite  simply,  as  if  her  trust  in  him 
taught  her  that  she  had  no  need  to  speak 
more  definitely. 

He  could  scarcely  answer  for  a moment 
or  so,  but  at  last  he  managed  to  say,  “ Yes.” 

She  was  silent  for  a while,  and  then  held 
out  her  thin,  worn  little  hand  to  him. 

“ Come  here,”  she  said ; and  when  he  came 
and  took  it,  sitting  at  her  feet,  he  saw  that 
she  was  crying  in  a tired,  weak  fashion.  “ I 
want  to  tell  you,”  she  said — “I  want  to 
ask  you  to  forgive  me,”  like  a child  asking 


for  pardon.  “I  have  not  been  as  kind  to 
you  as  I ought  to  have  been,  Bart.  I think 
I did  not  understand  you  at  all.  I thought 
you  did  not  see  things,  and  I was  not  grate- 
ful. I am  sorry  now.  There  is  no  one  like 
you,  Bart ; there  is  no  one  so  good  and  true 
as  you ;”  and  her  face  went  down  upon  his 
arm  and  rested  there.  “ I want  to  make  up 
to  you  for  my  selfishness,”  she  went  on.  “ I 
want  to  do  something  to  help  you,  even  ever 
so  little  a thing.  And  while  I was  ill  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  who 
it  is  you  love,  and  to  let  me  make  friends 
with  her,  and  try  to  show  her  how  faithful 
and  kind  you  are.  Women  can  do  such 
things  sometimes  without  betraying.” 

It  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 

“ Daisy !”  he  cried  out ; and  she  felt  him 
trembling  all  over.  “ O God  1”  he  said,  “ this 
is  hard !” 

She  lifted  her  face  and  looked  at  him. 

“ Hard  f”  she  repeated. 

He  held  her  up  and  looked  straight  into 
her  eyes. 

“ I will  tell  you,”  he  said,  almost  fiercely. 

“ I have  hidden  it  long  enough.  I will  tell 
you  now,  though  it  can  do  no  good.  Do  you 
remember  that  I told  you  the  trouble  I bore 
was  not  my  own  t” 

“ Yes,*\’  she  answered,  trembling. 

“Well,”  he  cried  out,  “it  was  your  trou- 
ble, yours — the  pain  I had  only  that  day 
found  out  was  coming  to  you.” 

“But,”  she  faltered — “but  you  said — ” 

And  her  eyes  opened  wide  upon  him  in  a 
new  recognition. 

“ Yes,”  he  ended  for  her — “ yes,  I said  it 
was  the  trouble  I feared  for  the  womau  I 
loved,  and  it  is  you  I have  loved,  and  you 
have  never  guessed  it !”  and  his  broken  voice 
held  something  like  an  uncontrollable  pas- 
sion of  reproach.  “ Oh,  Daisy,”  he  said — “ oh, 

Daisy,  it  is  you — it  is  you !” 

When  she  fell  back  upon  her  pillows  and 
hid  her  face,  he  hid  his  face  too  in  both  his 
hands. 

“You  never  dreamed  that  I could  love 
you,”  he  said ; “ but  I have  loved  you  all  my 
life.  I was  nobody  but  Bart  to  you,  but  I 
loved  the  least  thing  you  had  ever  touched. 

It  was  hard  enough  for  me  when  he  came, 
but  it  was  harder  when  I began  to  see 
how  you  must  suffer,  and  knew  I had  no 
chance  of  saving  you,  because  you  clung 
to  your  secret  so  closely.  Oh,  Daisy,  it  was 
hard!” 

Bo  he  had  told  his  secret,  and  the  wrench 
was  over,  and  indeed  he  had  borne  his  load 
so  long  that  after  the  first  pain  he  almost 
felt  a sense  of  rest. 

It  was  some  time  before  either  spoke. 
D6sir6e,  hiding  her  face,  cried  softly,  and 
Bart  sat  Btill,  wondering  wearily  how  it 
could  end. 

It  was  Mrs.  Reid  who  broke  in  upon  the 
stillness,  coming  to  the  door. 
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“ Desire,1 ” she  said,  “ you  must  not  sit  here 
too  long.” 

“ No,”  said  Bart,  “ she  must  not.  I forgot 
how  weak  she  was.  Daisy,  will  you  let  me 
carry  you  in  again  ?” 

Yes,  Daisy  thought  she  would  go.  So  he 
picked  her  Up  and  carried  her  in  his  strong 
arms  up  the  staircase,  her  tired  little  white 
face  lying  on  his  shoulder. 

When  he  had  put  her  down  upon  the 
lounge  she  held  his  sleeve  an  instant,  rais- 
ing her  eyes  appealingly  to  his. 

“ Bart,”  she  said,  “ kiss  me  as  you  used  to 
do  when  I was  a little  girl.” 

He  bent  and  kissed  her,  and  that  instant 
she  broke  down  again,  clinging  to  him  child- 
ishly in  a new  burst  of  sorrow. 

“ Oh,  Bart,”  she  sobbed,  “if  I had  loyed 
you  instead — if  I had  loved  you  instead! 
Oh,  Bart,  try  to  forgive  me !” 

A few  years  later  the  Rev.  Everard  Ruys- 
land,  whose  career  had  somehow  seemed  to 
be  a failure,  met  in  a large  city  with  an  old 
acquaintance,  whose  career  somehow  seemed 
to  have  been  a success.  He  was  a simple, 
earnest  man  of  kindly  creed  and  gentle 
teachings,  and  yet  when  people  spoke  of  the 
Rev.  Bartholomew  Reid  they  spoke  with  en- 
thusiasm. And  with  him  Ruysland  saw  his 
wife,  and  seeing  her — a little  tender  creature 
whose  bloom  and  beauty  were  a wonder — 
he  felt  a keen  pang.  Her  love  for  her  hus- 
band was  a gentle  passion ; her  life  seemed 
to  have  grown  to  his. 

“ It  almost  seems,”  said  one  warm-heart- 
ed woman  who  was  wonderfully  attached 
to  the  two — “ it  almost  seems  to  my  mind 
as  if  the  child  felt  that  she  had  done  him  a 
wrong  at  some  time,  and  could  not  be  ten- 
derly sweet  enough  to  convince  herself  that 
she  had  made  it  up  to  him.  It  is  something 
beautiful,  I tell  you : in  my  opinion  it  is 
something  so  beautiful  that  we  ordinary 
mortals  can  not  comprehend  it.” 

And  this  wife  of  Bart’s  was  D6sir6e. 
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George  Washington,  they  8ay,  nev- 
er entered  his  carriage  until  he  had 
first  seen  to  it  that  the  hoofs  of  his  four 
grays  had  been  thoroughly  blacked  and  pol- 
ished. And  he  was  right ! A blooded  horse 
is  a gentleman.  Not  a gray  of  his  team  but 
held  his  head  higher  and  went  the  better 
for  it ; conscious,  too,  I dare  say,  of  every  bit 
of  plate  sparkling  upon  its  harness  ; dimly 
conscious  even,  the  whole  team,  of  the  hero 
they  drew.  I know  this,  because  my  chest- 
nut, Sir  John,  is  an  aristocrat  in  every  drop 
of  his  Morgan  blood.  You  need  not  envy 
me ; I am  a poor  man ; my  horse  was  my  one 
luxury,  and  he  is  dead  to-day. 

“ Good-day,  Sir  John  I”  I said  to  him  that 


bright  morning,  as  I was  about  to  mount, 
taking  him  by  the  nose  in  lieu  of  his  hand. 
Out  of  consideration  for  my  feelings  he  en- 
dured the  familiarity  for  the  moment  under 
pretense  of  being  interested,  with  ears  prick- 
ed forward,  at  what  my  dog  Nero,  his  poor 
relation  but  intimate  Mend,  was  doing  just 
then  across  the  street.  But  he  shook  off  my 
ungloved  palm  the  next  moment,  as  George 
Washington,  they  also  say,  did  that  of  Gov- 
ernor Morris  when,  on  a bet,  it  was  ventured 
upon  his  shoulder.  What  would  a mulo 
have  cared  for  the  ride  f I am  satisfied  Sir 
John  enjoyed  it  only  less  than  I did,  when, 
with  an  apology  for  the  rudeness,  I took  my 
seat  and  we  rode  off. 

This  was  in  the  South,  and  before  the  war. 
And  it  was  in  that  part  of  the  South  where 
the  mild  sky  overhead  is  matched  by  prai- 
rie almost  as  ample  below — a land  in  which 
winter  was  unknown,  except  when  it  came 
and  went  in  the  northers : not  more  than  a 
dozen  a year  of  those  bullying  braggadocios. 
As  soon  as  I got  to  the  outermost  edge  of 
I the  town;  and  of  the  decorum  due  it,  I aban- 
doned the  limestone  road,  white  and  hard, 
and  launched  on  Sir  John,  as  on  a living 
boat,  upon  the  ocean  of  grass,  aiming  for  a 
certain  “ pilot  knob”  in  the  distance.  The 
air  of  the  early  spring  morning  was  oxygen 
until  it  was  almost  brandy.  It  may  have 
been  largely  owing  to  my  mood  of  brain 
and  heart  and  stomach,  although  not  of 
pocket-book,  alas ! If  one  could  but  always 
feel  as  I did  that  morning!  I was  in  per- 
fect health  of  conscience  as  well  I had 
slept  all  night  out  on  the  veranda  of  my 
house,  with  an  umbrella  up  to  keep  off  the 
brilliant  moonlight,  and  a Mexican  blanket 
tucked  down  over  me  to  keep  it  from  being 
blown  away  in  the  steady  wind  from  the 
sea.  How  I sailed  all  night,  as  before  that 
wind,  into  the  very  abysses  of  sleep ! — sleep 
so  deep  and  sweet  that  I awoke  satiated  from 
it  as  from  a feast.  Adam  must  have  waken- 
ed so  in  paradise ! 

And  I was  in  paradise.  At  least  I could 
suggest  no  objection  to  the  “ very  good,” 
which  rested  in  benediction,  as  from  the  lips 
of  its  Creator,  on  the  landscape.  A botan- 
ist would  have  tired  himself  out  with  the 
variety  of  flowers  which  spangled  the  prai- 
rie ; but  I had  often  before  tried  in  vain  to 
count  their  varieties,  and  I now  took  them 
as  you  do  the  stars.  Opticians  tell  us  that 
green  is  the  color  most  restful  to  the  eye, 
which  accounts,  I suppose,  for  the  zestful 
pleasure  I had,  as  I rode,  in  the  wealth  there- 
of to  the  utmost  horizon.  I suppose  it  was 
the  variety  of  trees  which  gave  to  the  glori- 
ous ive-oaks  their  peculiar  charm,  grouped 
here  and  there  upon  the  prairie  in  “ knots,” 
stretching  out  their  long  arms  like  strong 
swimmers  pbout  making  a plunge  into  the 
sea,  their  shade  giving  a sort  of  velvetness 
of  verdure  to  the  grass  beneath  them.  What 
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unceasing  variations  in  its  green  as  the 
wind  passed  over  it,  causing  it  to  deepen 
and  return  through  all  shades  of  emerald! 
And  the  shadows  of  the  flying  clouds,  too ! 
you  could  see  one  begin  at  the  distance  of 
ten  miles,  and  come  like  a silent  storm,  ur- 
ging the  verdure  through,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  gamut  of  green.  Sir  John  did  not 
deceive  me  a moment  by  holding  his  nose 
so  long  after  drinking  in  the  stream  through 
which  we  rode.  Even  a mule  must  have 
wondered  at  its  pellucid  crystal. 

“Never  mind,  Sir  John,”  I said  to  him. 
“Wait  till  we  return;  we  will  drink  it  in 
at  every  pore !”  Which  we  did  as  we  came 
back,  both  of  us  bathing  in  it  at  a spot  con- 
cealed by  willows,  hollowed  out  of  the  lime- 
stone by  the  water  for  that  express  purpose. 

All  along  we  had  admired  the  range  of 
mountains  in  the  horizon,  up  which  the 
verdure  melted  imperceptibly  into  the  blue 
of  the  sky.  Something  of  reaction  inevita- 
ble to  excess  came  upon  us,  however,  as  we 
struck  into  the  post  oaks  and  rocks  which 
inclosed  its  base.  For  it  was  here  we  light- 
ed, as  if  out  of  the  air,  upon  the  wide  fields 
of  General  Jessup.  Let  me  make  my  state- 
ment perfectly  clear  by  stating  that  I was 
their  family  physician,  calling  by  appoint- 
ment. I was  quite  young,  but  entering 
upon  my  practice;  had  very  little  money, 
and  quite  a family.  It  sobered  me  as  I saw 
the  outskirts  of  General  Jessup’s  wealth; 
he  was  so  very  rich,  and  I was  so  very,  very 
poor  just  then ! In  fact,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  morning  was  reaction  after  weeks  of 
painful  anxiety.  You  would  think  so  if  you 
knew  the  facts ! 

“ If  you  but  owned  those  wide  acres !”  I 
reproached  myself.  “ And,  poor  fellow,  you 
have  not  earned  a negro  yet,  and  the  gener- 
al here  has  a hundred !”  For  all  this  took 
place,  as  I have  said,  before  emancipation — 
the  conflagration  of  the  globe  more  expect- 
ed than  that ! 

“ And  suppose  you  owned  such  a mansion 
as  that !”  I continued,  almost  aloud,  as  I dis- 
mounted and  fastened  Sir  John  to  the  post 
in  front  of  General  Jessup’s  residence.  “ Sol- 
id stone  two-storied  veranda  all  around; 
plenty  of  negro  quarters  out  of  sight  be- 
hind; abundance  of  stabling  behind  that 
for  the  horses.  How  many  horses  and  car- 
riages does  the  general  own,  I wonder  I And 
then” — for  when  one  falls  into  the  mire  of 
such  sordid  thought  one  sticks  in  it  for  a 
long  time — “ to  think  of  the  cotton,  corn, 
sorghum,  wheat!  Never  sick,  not  a negro 
even.  What  on  earth  does  Mrs.  General  Jes- 
sup want  with  me  f ” 

But  at  this  moment  the  general  comes 
down  the  front  walk  to  meet  me,  with  his 
morning  cigar.  There  is  nothing  in  partic- 
ular about  the  general  to  describe — a large, 
handsome,  indolent,  easy  gentleman  in  a 
planter’s  suit  of  some  brown  stuff,  a sixty- 


dollar  Panama  hat  upon  his  head.  We  talk 
a little  on  the  front  steps  in  reference  to 
weather,  crops,  health  in  general,  and  the 
rascality  of  the  political  party  other  than 
our  own  in  particular.  We  both  know  it  is 
all  for  politeness,  and  I insist  upon  no  lon- 
ger detaining  the  general,  who  has  to  ride 
over  to  his  gin  down  in  the  cotton  patch  of 
six  hundred  acres  or  so.  With  all  courtesy 
he  begs  me  to  stay  to  dinner,  and  turns  me 
over  till  then  to  his  wife.  “ And  I do  not 
mind,  doctor,”  he  said  to  me,  as  we  parted ; 

“ ladies  have  singular  ideas.  I never  cross 
Mrs.  Jessup  in  any  thing.”  I did  not  under- 
stand him ; but  then  I never  did  perfectly. 

Our  conversation,  whenever  we  met,  soon 
ran  itself  dry.  I blamed  myself  with  the 
stone  barrier  between  us,  at  which  we  some- 
how always  arrived  in  about  five  minutes 
after  meeting  each  other.  He  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  on  his  side  of  it;  why 
should  not  I be  on  mine  f 

I could  not  help  smiling,  even  while  being 
greeted  by  the  general,  at  the  sound  of  the 
sewing-machine  in  the  house.  My  wife  told 
me  that  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  Jones  told  her  that 
Mrs.  Jessup  kept  six  running  steadily.  It 
is  possible,  but  I heard  only  one.  Her  pas- 
sion for  dress ! they  said.  It  was  envy  of 
her  wealth,  of  course,  and  its  beautiful  re- 
sults upon  her  person;  yet  the  incessant 
sound  of  the  sewing  in  the  room  across  the 
hall  ran  beneath  all  our^conversation  like 
the  drone  of  a bagpipe.  I had  been  in 
before,  when  Cranston  Jessup  had  eaten  too 
largely  of  “big  hominy”  at  his  mammy’s 
cabin,  and  I knew  that  my  arrival  found 
Mrs.  Jessup  seated,  as  then,  in  her  morning- 
room,  one  mulatto  girl  hard  at  the  sewing- 
machine,  amidst  clouds  of  woman’s  wear 
piled  up  about  her,  another  standing  behind 
the  chair  of  her  mistress  from  morning  until 
night,  to  hand  her  a glass  of  water  in  case 
she  should  need  one.  I do  not  think  I ever 
saw  her  husband  or  any  of  the  children  in 
the  room  with  her. 

But  here  she  is  for  you,  dear  reader,  to  see 
her  yourself  as  she  comes  into  these  sumptu- 
ous parlors,  into  which  we  are  shown  by  the 
likely  yellow  boy  who  waits  at  table,  his 
excess  of  hair  high  parted  to  one  side  of  his 
head,  and  a tray  under  his  arm.  I am 
ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I fell  head-foremost 
again  into  the  mud  of  my  covetousness  as 
she  gave  me  her  hand — large,  it  is  true,  put 
so  very  white  and  soft  and  splendid  with 
diamonds — and  settled  herself  in  the  sofa 
near  me.  I had  lived  upon  air  during  my 
ride  through  the  brilliant  morning,  and  I 
came  to  the  earth  with  a shock.  You  will 
please  remember  my  own  wife  was  in  ques- 
tion, younger,  more  beautiful,  more  thor- 
oughly educated,  conspicuously  superior  in 
every  sense  to  this  lady  in  her  wonderful 
laces  and  little  frills,  so  much  more  effective 
than  all  the  silks  and  velvets  women  ever 
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wear.  “ It  is  not  your  clothes  nor  house,  your 
diamonds,  horses,  acres,  negroes,  nor  money, 
we  would  like”  (it  was  to  myself  I said  it  as 
she  adjusted  herself  upon  the  sofa) ; “ it  is 
your  repose  we  need — Katie  and  I.  If  we 
could  but  rest  one  good  month  from  harass- 
ing care  and  anxiety,  how  it  would  refresh 
us  to  grapple  again  with  life l” 

But  my  hostess  never  dreamed  of  any 
thing  but  herself  as  she  sat  there,  so  child- 
like in  color  and  in  contour,  so  beautiful  in 
the  cold  blue  of  her  large  eyes,  an  embodi- 
ment of  moonlight  in  winter : let  me  say  it 
out,  and  be  done  with  it — the  most  purely 
selfish  human  being  I ever  knew  in  my  life ! 
In  a literary  point  of  view  it  is  not  artistic 
to  hasten  things  so  by  saying  it ; but  it  is 
fact,  and  let  it  go.  What  I thought  was, 
“ If  my  Katie  had  but  half — ” and  then  I 
crushed  the  sentence  in  two,  like  a snake 
under  my  heel,  and  only  said,  “ Yes,  madam, 
it  is  indeed.  I never  knew  a more  charm- 
ing day.” 

Every  body  was  well,  she  said : and  how 
slow  in  her  speech,  keeping  restfhl  time  to 
the  movements  of  her  large  eyes  and  linger- 
ing hands  as  she  re-adjusted  cuff  and  frill. 

“What  I wished  to  see  you  about,  Dr. 
Venable,”  she  said,  after  we  had  exhausted 
all  preliminaries,  some  silence  following 
thereupon,  “was  this.”  Had  a torrent  of 
rain  fallen  upon  Sir  John  and  myself  as  we 
rode  under  the  perfect  blue  of  the  sky  that 
morning,  it  could  not  have  astonished  me 
more  than  did  the  sudden  and  copious  tears 
which  gushed  from  Mrs.  Jessup’s  eyes  as 
she  spoke — such  tropical  change  from  the 
serene  and  smiling  calm  of  the  moment  be- 
fore. “ I can  not,  I will  not,  endure  it !”  she 
said,  not  noticing  my  murmured  sympathy, 
for  a physician  is  never  surprised  when  a 
lady  is  his  patient,  never ! — makes  no  show 
of  surprise,  I mean.  And  it  was,  in  some 
inexplicable  way,  herself,  only  herself,  her- 
self exclusively,  to  which  she  had  reference 
then  as  ever.  Of  course  I understood — for 
physicians  must  always  understand,  and  in 
advance — although  I did  not  know  how 
bad  it  was.  No  man  a more  quiet  gentle- 
man than  her  husband,  the  soul  of  courtesy 
to  his  guests,  passionately  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren— in  the  morning,  you  observe.  Of  an 
evening,  and  at  home,  I do  not  know  any 
sense  in  which  he  was  superior  to  the  lowest 
sot  of  the  lowest  groggery.  I assure  you, 
upon  my  honor,  that  it  has  never  occurred 
to  me  until  this  present  writing,  and  I place 
it  on  record  in  justice  to  Mrs.  Jessup,  that 
she  Beemed  all  along  to  reserve  the  worst 
of  the  case,  that  wherein  a wife  is  most 
wounded ; but  I also  declare  that  I do  not 
know  any  thing  certainly  to  that  effect. 

• She  never  saw  him  herself  when  he  came 
home  intoxicated;  turned  him  completely 
over  to  the  negroes  until  he  was  sober  again, 
washed  and  dressed  into  a perfect  gentle- 
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man  once  more.  “But  it  is  most  terrible, 
Dr.  Venable !”  And  unconsciously  as  a child 
— for  she  was  a sort  of  child — she  showed, 
as  she  went  on  to  tell  me  all,  that  her  dis- 
tress lay  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  wast- 
ing money ; for  I am  compelled  to  add  that 
the  wife  was  as  widely  known  for  her  ex- 
treme penuriousness  to  all  besides  herself  as 
was  her  husband  for  his  generosity. 

“I  wanted  to  see  you,  doctor,”  she  said 
at  last,  “because  it  is  hereditary — his  in- 
temperance. I wanted  you  to  give  me  somo 
medicine.  I could  put  it  into  his  coffee,  you 
know.  Mrs.  Anderson  told  me  that  old  Mrs. 
Captain  Brown  told  her  that  you  had  given 
Mrs.  Simpson  something  for  her  husband.” 

O woman!  woman!  to  let  such  a sacred 
secret  out  as  that ! Mr.  Simpson  was  sim- 
ply Satan  incarnate  when  drunk,  and  his 
wife,  under  my  direction,  did  slip  a certain 
powder  into  her  husband’s  liquor,  which 
caused  him  to  loathe  it.  He  thought  it 
was  his  moral  sense,  and  expressed  himself 
beautifully  as  to  his  intentions  thereafter. 
His  wife  knew  it  was  merely  ipecac  and  his 
stomach,  and  said  nothing.  At  least  I had 
hoped  so,  since  in  the  secrecy  of  my  medi- 
cine lay  its  salvation. 

“You  know,  Dr.  Venable,”  Mrs.  Jessup 
continued,  “that  General  Jessup’s  father 
was  a Senator  ip  Congress,  as  well  as  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State.  He  was  celebrated  for 
his  eloquence  and  his  intemperance.  It  is 
hereditary.” 

“ Pardon  me,  madam,”  I said,  after  we  had 
settled  upon  certain  treatment  of  the  gen- 
eral, with  his  full  consent,  “ but  what  about 
Ralph  f” — their  eldest  son,  at  West  Point. 

“ And  there  is  Roderick  at  college.  I saw 
little  Cranston  out  among  the  young  tur- 
keys in  the  yard  with  his  mammy.  No  fear 
for  him  at  present ; yet  allow  me  to  suggest 
precautions  as  they  grow  older.”  Mrs.  Jes- 
sup listened  to  me  unto  the  end,  as  she  al- 
ways did,  with  her  full  blue  eyes  on  mine, 
but  the  eyes  were  to  me  like  a mere  film 
over  rock — attendance  in  them,  but  no  at- 
tention. You  knew  she  would  forget  it  all. 

“ I never  thought  about  them  at  all,”  she 
said,  as  if  I had  been  speaking  about  char- 
acters in  history.  “They  live  with  their 
mammy,  you  know,”  she  added,  “ until  they 
get  too  big,  and  then  they  go  off  to  school 
and  to  college.  I see  little  of  them.” 

“Miss  Mabel  is  growing  to  be  quite  a 
young  lady,”  I said,  after  a little,  of  her 
oldest  daughter,  “ and,  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  it,  she  will  be  a very  lovely  young  lady.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ?”  Mrs.  Jessup  replied, 
slowly,  and  in  tones  exactly  such  as  if  I had 
made  a statement  in  reference  to  Mary* 
Queen  of  Scots.  “ I see  almost  as  little  of 
Mabel.  I do  believe  she  loves  old  Aunt 
Judy,  her  black  mammy,  more  than  she  does 
me.  She  spoiled  her  so,  you  know.  Then 
she  went  off  to  a boarding-school.  Now  she 
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is  always  visiting  some  of  her  young  friends 
or  having  them  in  the  house.  We  are  al- 
most strangers.  I am  so  busy,  too.  Why, 
Annie,  what  do  you  want  ?’ 7 She  added  the 
words  as  her  youngest  daughter  entered  the 
room.  “ Don’t  rumple  my  dress,  my  dear,” 
she  continued,  as  her  daughter  stood  beside 
her,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  back  of  the 
sofa. 

“ I was  afraid  you  would  forget  it,  mam- 
ma, and  I am  so  sorry  for  poor  little  Mug- 
gins.” The  child  said  it  in  a manner  so 
modest  yet  decided  that  I looked  at  her 
closely.  She  was  a slight,  pale,  lithe  lit- 
tle thing  of  fifteen.  Like  her  mother,  and 
amazingly  unlike  her.  Is  it  in  the  tones  of 
the  voice?  or  is  it  the  heart  in  the  eyes 
rather  ? Something  of  the  modest  manner 
of  the  hand,  even,  when  she  came  over  and 
gave  it  to  me  ? I do  not  know  wherein  the 
magnetism  lies  which  compels  respect  and 
affection  in  such  people.  We  understand 
it  as  much  as  the  iron  filings  do  the  load- 
stone. 

“ I had  forgotten  it,  Annie.  The  absurd- 
est  thing,  Dr.  Venable,”  Mrs.  Jessup  added. 
“ Her  nurse  has  a little  baby  some  two  or 
three  years  old — I am  not  certain  if  I ever 
saw  it — and  Annie  makes  as  much  to-do 
over  it  as  if  it  was  a doll  from  Paris.  Why, 
Annie,  I told  you  not  to  trouble  me  about 
it  any  more.  I dare  say  I supposed  it  was 
dead.  I noticed  the  dress  Mrs.  Venable  wore 
at  church  last  Sunday.  You  gentlemeu  do 
not  understand  such  things.  There  was 
something — excuse  me — in  the  cut  of  the 
sleeves.  I wish,”  Mrs.  Jessup  added,  with 
sudden  interest  in  my  wife,  “ that  she  had 
accompanied  you.  Please  ask  her  to  send 
me  the  pattern.  Oh  yes,”  with  animation, 
“ if  that  pet  of  my  daughter’s  is  still  living, 
and  you  have  to  visit  it,  now  don’t  forget  to 
bring  the  pattern  when  you  come.  And  I 
think  you  had  better  visit  the  child  to-mor- 
row. Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  reminding 
me  of  it.” 

Now  I know  that  the  maternal  instinct  is 
given  to  every  woman  almost  from  birth. 
But  there  was  that  in  the  manner  of  Annie, 
after  she  had  carried  me  to  the  quarters  to 
see  the  baby  in  question,  which  was  very 
quiet,  if  it  was  merely  excess  of  maternal 
instinct.  It  may  have  been  because  she 
said  so  little  as  we  stood  by  his  crib — a cost- 
ly article  of  rose-wood  and  plating,  evident- 
ly that  in  which  Annie  had  herself  been  rock- 
ed in  her  infancy.  The  poor  little  moaning 
scrap  of  humanity  held  out  its  wasted  hands 
— hands  so  very  white  in  the  palms  as  con- 
trasted with  the  blackness  upon  the  back 
thereof — to  its  young  mistress,  turning  away 
from  its  mother.  I am  compelled  to  add  that 
a negro  child  does  at  that  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  especially  if  sick — yes,  does  look 
exceedingly  like  a monkey. 

“Aunt  Judy, what  makes  your  Muggins 


love  his  Miss  Annie  so  ?”  I ventured,  after 
we  had  got  through  with  the  baby — merely 
a case  of  teething,  and  the  convulsions  con- 
nected therewith.  Lions  and  negroes  have 
magnificent  teeth,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
by-the-bye,  both  pay  Nature  the  price  there- 
for in  infancy. 

“ Morgan,  Mars  Doctor,  not  Muggins.  I 
asked  Marster  General,  and  he  said  Morgan 
was  as  great  as  any  body  he  knew.  We  all 
love  Miss  Annie,  bekase  she  loves  us,  and 
she  can’t  help  loving  us,  bekase  we  love  her 
so ! See  !”  which  was  reasoning  in  a circle, 
the  most  powerful,  however,  of  all  logic,  and 
that  of  all  the  stars  of  heaven  in  their  orbits. 

“I  call  him  Muggins,  because  it  was  a 
shame  he  should  be  called  after  a horse. 
Aunt  Judy  didn’t  understand  papa’s  fun,” 
Annie  explained,  as  we  walked  away.  “ We 
will  call  him  some  sensible  name  when  he 
gets  older.”  A good  deal  more  conversation 
passed  between  us,  for  I had  fallen  in  love 
with  Annie,  like  every  body  else  except  her 
mother.  Before  leaving  the  house  an  idea 
flashed  upon  me  in  reference  to  General  Jes- 
sup. In  consequence  thereof  I had  a pri- 
vate conversation  first,  and  for  form’s  sake, 
with  Mrs.  Jessup ; afterward,  and  much  more 
important,  with  her  daughter.  My  effort 
was  to  engage  Annie  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
claim her  father  from  his  cups.  Instead  of 
shrinking  and  crying,  as  I told  her  that  I 
had  no  hope  for  her  father’s  restoration  ex- 
cept by  her  influence  over  him,  the  girl 
seemed  to  grow  stronger  and  more  erect  as 
I proceeded,  teal's  in  her  eyelashes,  but  pur- 
pose in  her  eyes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more  of  what  passed  bet  ween  us  than  this. 
Neither  of  us  had  much  hope,  but  it  was  all 
I could  do  under  the  circumstances.  Had 
Miss  Mabel  been  at  home,  I might  have  ap- 
pealed to  her  instead,  as  being  the  older, 
but  that,  I felt,  would  have  been  even  less 
hopeful. 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  as  few  words  as  I can, 
that  the  sign  having  “ Dr.  Charles  Venable” 
upon  it  at  my  office  door  means  two  physi- 
cians in  the  partnership  of  the  one  man — 
myself ; that  is,  I am  a medical  man  know- 
ing nothing  about  the  Creator  except  in  the 
laws  of  His  creation — that  is  one  self;  and 
no  man  can  study  those  laws  more  thorough- 
ly and  follow  them  more  slavishly  than  I try 
to  do.  But  as  to  my  other  and  best  self  I 
am  a Christian,  knowing  nothing  about  the 
laws  of  nature  apart  from  Christ,  who  en- 
acted them ; and  my  supreme  desire,  at  least, 
is  to  know  and  obey  the  one  Master,  as  being 
alive  and  exceedingly  active  and  energetic, 
among  suffering  people  especially.  I am 
speaking  of  drunkenness.  It  is  an  affair  of 
the  body,  and  of  the  ultimate  spiritual  fac- 
ulty which  we  call  the  will.  In  other  words, 
drunkenness  is  a disease,  and  it  is  also  a sin ; 
therefore  I must  do  for  General  Jessup  all  I 
can  with  my  medicine  to  master  his  disease 
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of  body,  and  I mast  induce  him  to  yield  his 
will  to  the  only  Individual  who  has  supreme 
mastery  of  the  human  will,  and  that  is  Jesus 
Christ.  Why  not  wholly  accept  or  wholly 
reject  this  Person,  as  one  does  George  Wash- 
ington or  the  multiplication  table  ? He  was 
bom,  lived,  died,  rose  again,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  saving  us  hereafter  and  here.  I 
want  to  be  scientific,  which  means  exact.  I 
have  known  drunkards  saved  as  stated.  Did 
you,  reader,  ever  know  one  actually  healed, 
and  healed  as  long  as  he  lived,  upon  any 
other  treatment  T I do  not  know  how  mat- 
ters stand  upon  the  other  planets,  but  in  the 
sort  of  world  this  is,  religion  has  no  meaning 
to  me  except  as  a — salvation.  Allow  me  to 
add  that  salvation  means,  to  a practical  man 
like  myself,  Christ  the  Omnipotent  Saviour ! 

Annie  went  down  to  the  gate  with  me  as 
I was  leaving.  I am  actually  irritated  at 
myself  that  I can  not  give  yon  a perfect  idea 
of  this  modest  little  love  of  a lady.  It  is 
because  I am  not  able  to  delineate  her  form 
— the  highest  I have  known — of  pure  wom- 
anliness. The  longer  you  knew  Annie  Jes- 
sup the  more  her  womanly  qualities  grew 
upon  you,  qualities  having  all  their  indefin- 
able excellence  in  the  impossibility  of  imag- 
ining them  as  belonging  to  any  man ; and, 
in  some  way,  you  had  a singular  sense  of 
this  from  the  moment  you  laid  your  eyes 
upon  her.  And  it  was  not  a mere  notion  of 
my  own.  At  the  gate  I found  John  Mark- 
ham, the  overseer,  just  about  mounting  his 
horse  to  ride  into  town.  He  gravely  noticed 
me,  but  his  solid,  square-set  countenance 
brightened  on  seeing  my  companion,  like  a 
wheat  field  when  ripe — for  that  was  its  col- 
or— under  a burst  of  sunshine. 

Among  the  many  lesser  types  in  the  South- 
ern States  there  are  all  grades  and  shades 
of  difference,  but  the  two  leading  types  are 
those  of  Georgia  and  Virginia,  and  I never 
saw  them  more  perfectly  contrasted  than  in 
John  Markham  and  Annie  Jessup.  John 
stood  there,  his  hand  upon  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle,  ready  to  mount ; thickset,  sandy- 
haired,  the  exceeding  freckles  of  his  boy- 
hood disappearing  in  a complexion  equally 
florid  all  over,  manner  cordial  and  awkward, 
hands  large,  voice  deep  and  strong,  bearing 
simple  and  open.  That  is  John  Markham, 
and  I could  have  slapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der and  said,  “ How  was  cotton  in  Savannah 
when  you  left  T”  if  I had  met  him  on  the 
summit  of  the  Alps,  “I  am  from  Georgia” 
was  so  distinctly  asserted  from  every  part 
of  the  man. 

“Good -morning,  Miss  Annie.  Can  I do 
any  thing  for  you  in  town  to-day  t”  he  asked. 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Markham,  only  the  medi- 
cine Dr.  Venable  will  send  by  you  for  lit- 
tle Muggins,”  Annie  made  reply,  so  genu- 
inely Virginian  in  her  figure,  slight  yet  tall 
for  her  age,  finely  cut  features,  hair  and 
eyes  of  a deep  brown,  hands  and  feet  narrow 


and  long ; high  breeding  as  evident  in  her  as 
— I beg  her  pardon — in  my  Sir  John,  whose 
nose  was  deferentially  accepting  the  strok- 
ings  of  her  palm  while  she  spoke.  The  two 
persons — Markham  and  herself — contrasted 
as  poetry  does  to  prose,  as  nerves  do  to  mus- 
cles, as  chivalry  to  common-sense,  as  past 
and  future  do  to  the  ruddy,  rugged  present. 
I saw  in  the  instant  the  substantial  and 
thorough  understanding  between  the  two. 
There  was  the  matter-of-courseness  of  na- 
ture in  it,  pure  and  bright  as  morning,  full  of 
a future  like  harvest. 

Of  course  I knew  what  I was  about  when 
I told  Markham,  as  we  rode  in  together,  so 
much  of  my  plans  in  regard  to  General  Jes- 
sup as  was  needed  to  secure  his  assistance. 
Where  a woman  was  concerned  I always 
tell  Katie,  my  wife,  and  inftnediately,  all 
about  it.  But  I needed  Markham  too  in 
this  case.  For  good  reasons.  Like  all  men 
of  his  grade,  General  Jessup  was  apt  to  be 
exceedingly  prompt  with  his  revolver,  and 
my  interest  in  surgical  cases  did  not  include 
myself.  The  young  man  listened  to  me  to 
the  end  without  a word.  However,  he  al- 
ways had  the  aspect  of  a judge  on  the  bench, 
stolid,  even  bovine,  you  would  have  called 
him,  had  you  not  known  that  it  was  not 
absence  but  reserve  of  power. 

“ You  know  the  history  of  my  father,”  he 
said  at  last.  Yes,  well  enough  I did : sim- 
ply that  his  father  had  never  known  a sober 
hour  for  years  before  his  death,  consuming 
his  fortune  and  family  in  the  fury  of  his 
intemperance,  this  son  the  sole  survivor. 

“And,  by-the-bye,  it  is  hereditary  in  you !” 
I exclaimed.  • 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  he  replied,  his  full  face  turned 
to  me;  “I  crave  drink  at  times  as  a man 
burning  in  any  other  sort  of  fever  does  wa- 
ter. It  is  in  the  blood.” 

“Well!”  I asked,  rather  with  my  eyes 
than  my  lips. 

“ I have  never  tasted  a drop  of  liquor  in 
my  life.  I never  will.  I promised  my  moth- 
er.” He  said  it  as  if  speaking  of  an  ended 
matter,  like  last  year’s  cotton  crop.  “ I will 
do  all  I can,  doctor,”  he  said  to  me,  as  we 
parted.  “ There  is  no  hope  for  General  Jes- 
sup,” he  added.  “ I know  him.  There  is  no 
hope.  Miss  Annie  is  the  last  hold  you  or 
any  one  else  can  have  upon  him.” 

“ Well,  and  what  of  her  ?”  I asked. 

“ It  is  trying  to  lift  a hogshead  by  a china 
handle,  like  holding  a flat-bottom  boat,  load- 
ed down,  and  against  the  Mississippi,  by  a 
silk  thread.  It  can  not  save  him,  and  the 
effort  may  kill  her.  Do  you  know  Colonel 
Guilmet  f ” 

“Yes,  certainly;  who  does  notf”  I re- 
plied ; for  the  colonel  was  a brilliant,  dressy, 
voluble,  genial,  thoroughly  handsome  man, 
holding  some  position  in  the  State  Geolog- 
ical Bureau. 

“ And  he  is — ” 
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“ An  unmitigated  scoundrel  t Certainly. 
And,”  I added,  “ I suppose  what  I hear  about 
Miss  Mabel  is  true  ?” 

“I  fear  so.  Now,”  said  my  companion, 
with  his  judicial  face  addressed  fully  to  me, 
“ can  you  suggest  any  thing  V9 

“ Nothing  beyond  shooting  him,”  I replied. 

“ I had  thought  of  that,”  my  friend  added, 
gravely,  stroking  down  his  full  beard  and 
mustache.  “If  I was  any  thing  but  their 
overseer — ” 

How  convey  to  the  reader  the  amount  of 
meaning  in  the  word  itself  to  every  person 
born  and  bred  at  the  South  f “ Overseer !” 
The  word  was  like  the  cartouch  of  a king 
upon  an  Egyptian  tomb,  except  that  it  con- 
veys the  reverse  of  praise — a whole  chroni- 
cle of  contemnt  condensed  into  the  ink  of  a 
single  hieroglyphic.  Suppose  you  wished 
to  say  in  one  breath  that  a man  was  poor, 
ignorant,  low-bred,  despised  by  the  whites, 
doubly  despised  and  hated  by  the  blacks,  the 
man  of  men  whom  it  was  most  natural  to 
kick — the  word  “ overseer”  held  it  all  and 
more! 

“John  Markham,”  I said,  “you  and  I did 
not  make  this  world,  nor  are  we  required  to 
govern  it.  As  a doctor,  Sir,  I see  people 
killing  themselves,  in  one  way  or  another  of 
the  many  thousand  ways  open  to  them,  ev- 
ery day  of  my  life.  Whenever  I can  do  any 
thing,  I do  it,  and  gladly.  In  most  cases  all 
I can  do  is  to  stand  by  stone-still  and  let 
them  do  it ! The  effect  of  alcohol  upon  Gen- 
eral Jessup’s  brain  is  seen  in  this  more  than 
in  any  thing  else.  He  is  going  down  the 
stream,  and  has  let  go,  but  that  is  not  it. 
He  sees  all  he  ought  to  love  going  down  Ni- 
agara, and  makes  no  effort.  The  softening 
of  his  brain  is  a trifle  compared  to  the  hard- 
ening of  his  heart.  Good- day,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham.” 

“I  will  call  for  the  medicine,”  he  said. 
And  really  there  was  nothing  more  to  say ! 

IL 

Spring  had  ripened  into  summer  when  it 
ho  happened  that  Colonel  Guilmet  and  John 
Markham  met  in  my  office.  I say  met,  but 
the  brilliant  colonel  had  no  more  reference 
to  the  solid  overseer  looking  over  a paper 
while  I made  up  certain  medicine  for  little 
Muggins  at  home  than  if  he  had  been  carved 
out  of  oak,  as  really  he  seemed  to  be,  so  still 
and  silent  he  was,  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  volatile  colonel.  The  acquaint- 
ance of  the  colonel  was  with  me  purely  as 
being  a medical  man.  I never  saw,  but  have 
read  of,  lawyers  who,  for  conscience’  sake,  ac- 
cepted as  clients  only  those  whose  cause  was 
just ; but  I never  even  read  of  a physician 
who  rejected  any  patient  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  man  by  all  rights  ought  to  die. 
And  heartily  as  I despised  this  dashing  col- 
onel, it  was  impossible  to  dislike  him  utter- 
ly. Slight  built,  yet  perfectly  formed,  fault- 


less features,  olive  -complexioned,  hair  and 
eyes  of  a brilliant  black,  his  perfectly  boot- 
ed and  gloved  feet  and  hands  never  at  rest 
any  more  than  his  splendid  eyes  or  his  in- 
cessant tongue — that  is  the  man,  and  it  was 
impossible  not  to  welcome  his  arrival:  at 
least  at  my  musty  little  office.  There  was 
so  much  of  life  sparkling  in  his  frothy  effer- 
vescence ! He  met  my  wife  there  one  day, 
compelled  an  introduction,  tried  to  compel 
an  invitation  to  my  house,  but,  although 
Katie  herself  became,  to  my  amazement,  his 
ally  therein,  he  failed  of  obtaining  entrance 
to  my  parlor.  I would  a great  deal  sooner 
have  placed  my  office  skeleton  in  the  rock- 
ing-chair therein ; would  as  soon  have  made 
a small-pox  patient  comfortable  on  the  sofa 
there! 

“Well,  doctor,”  he  continued,  that  day  at 
my  office,  while  I was  macerating  a certain 
root  for  that  poor  little  Muggins,  who  seem- 
ed, monkey-like,  to  hold  on  to  life  as  by 
some  prehensile  tail,  such  a feeble  yet  de- 
termined scrap  of  a thing — “ as  I was  saying, 
they  happened  to  have  just  made  a blast  as 
I was  riding  by.  Their  cistern,  you  know, 
twenty  feet  down  in  the  solid  rock.  I fast- 
ened my  horse,  jumped  off,  ran  in,  leaped 
in  through  the  smoke  before  the  men  came 
back  from  their  hiding.  They  were  afraid 
of  the  flying  rocks,  you  observe.  When 
they  looked  down  and  saw  me,  I do  believe 
they  thought  the  explosion  had  loosened  me 
from  the  centre  of  the  rock,  like  some  pre- 
Adamite  frog,  you  observe.  But  I was  hard 
at  work  with  my  hammer — here  it  is,  from 
Germany : twenty  dollars  in  gold  I paid  for 
it ; purer  steel  than  you  ever  find  in  a razor. 
Sharks’  teeth,  ammonites  of  course,  trilo- 
bites,  and  ever  so  many  fossils  I had  to  take 
home  before  I could  classify.  It  was  a reg- 
ular feast.  I suppose  they  told  the  general, 
for  he  came  to  the  edge  and  looked  clown. 
I clambered  up,  apologized,  showed  and  ex- 
plained my  treasures.  He  knew  about  our 
State  Survey,  and  had  me  in  to  dinner,  es- 
pecially as  they  would  make  another  blast 
that  afternoon.  What  a genuine  Southern 
planter  the  general  is ! Mrs.  Jessup  has 
never  traveled,  but  what  taste  she  has  in 
dress ! gives  her  whole  soul  to  it.  In  some 
respects  I never  met,  even  in  Paris,  a more 
perfect  woman  of  the  world.  But — ” 

“ Excuse  me,  Colonel  Guilmet.”  I stay  the 
torrent  of  the  brilliant  colonel  as  with  ex- 
tended hand.  “ But  Mr.  Markham  here  lives 
with  General  Jessup;  is  his — has  charge  of 
hift  hands.” 

“Is  hef  Happy  to  know  him.  Fortu- 
nate man  to  live  with  such  people ! But,  as 
I was  saying” — and  the  voluble  gentleman 
dashed  on,  eyes,  hands,  whole  person,  pour- 
ed into  what  he  said,  with  as  much  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Markham — hardly  more  to  me 
— as  a squirrel  has  to  the  trees  over  which 
it  is  scampering.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
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that  the  man  wa a unconscious  of  us:  no 
squirrel  nor  bird  frolicking  in  the  sun  could 
be  much  more  unconscious  of  itself  too! 
Life  pours  swift  and  glittering  through 
such  a man,  like  a mountain  torrent  over  a 
mill-wheel,  or  as  music  does  through  an  or- 
gan. Colonel  Guilmet,  full  of  life  to  the 
tips  of  mustache  and  jeweled  fingers,  spoke 
with  a tongue,  too,  vibrating  with  the  same 
excess  of  electric  existence.  He  said  things 
brilliant  and  sad,  true  and  false,  noble  and 
mean,  courageous  and  cowardly;  said  un- 
ceasingly this,  that,  and  the  other,  pathetic 
things  at  times  as  well  as  things  amusing, 
as  freely  as  a bird  sings,  with  as  little  sense 
of  intention  or  personal  responsibility ; and 
did  things,  I well  knew,  with  equal  indiffer- 
ence to  consequence  or  morality,  apparent- 
ly as  unconscious  of  impropriety  as  a rattle- 
snake. ^ 

“Why  is  it,  Mr.  Markham,  Colonel  Guil- 
met,” I said,  on  that  occasion,  keeping  the 
latter  interrupted  with  my  hand  still  ex- 
tended— “you  were  speaking  of  sharks’ 
teeth — why  is  it  that  the  Creator  has  made 
the  most  venomous  reptiles  so  exceedingly 
beautiful  with  bands  and  spots  of  purple 
and  gold,  made  them  so  lithe  and  graceful 
and  full  of  life  ! Why — ” 

“ It  is  God,”  my  voluble  visitor  said,  his 
arrested  talk  breaking,  so  to  speak,  over  the 
dam  of  my  outstretched  hand.  “I  know 
perfectly.  It  is  the  Creator  himself  over- 
flowing through  all  His  works!  People 
speak  of  God  as  a person.  Bah ! And  they 
draw  long  faces  and  talk  to  us  about  sin. 
Detestable  nonsense!  It  is  all  the  great 
God  sparkling  in  the  stars,  shining  in  the 
glow-worm,  blazing  in  the  sun,  beaming  in 
the  light,  ten  thousand*  times  more  beauti- 
ful and  powerful,  of  a woman’s  eye.  It  is 
God  singing  in  the  bird,  croaking  in  the 
frog,  roaring  in  the  wind,  heaving  in  the 
surge  of  the  seas.  Sometimes  He  clothes 
Himself  in  the  splendor  of  morning,  some- 
times in  the  plumage  of  a butterfly  or  bird- 
of-paradise.  To-day  He  touches  you  in  the 
hand  of  a bat,  to-morrow  strikes  and  slays 
you  with  the  claw  of  a lion.  What  a broad 
and  beautiful  religion ! Why,  Sir,  I am  a 
manifestation  of  God  myself.  I live,  eqjoy 
myself,  say,  do,  think,  feel,  whatever  turns 
up.  To-morrow  I break  like  the  rest  of  the 
bubbles.  Who  cares!  What  does  it  mat- 
ter f There  have  been  millions  of  genera- 
tions of  us,  each  enjoying  its  little  moment ; 
there  will  be  myriads  on  myriads  of  such  in- 
sects, and  so  on,  as  it  has  always  been,  for 
ever  and  ever !” 

John  Markham  expressed  himself  in  no 
outer  way — solid,  stolid,  silent  as  ever — yet 
he  had  laid  aside  his  paper,  and  was  inter- 
ested in  our  visitor,  as  a lion  recumbent 
upon  the  grass  might  be  in  the  hopping  and 
chirping  of  a grasshopper  at  its  nose. 

“ But  who  cares  for  all  that  f I was  speak- 


ing about  that  cistern.  Yes,  and  that  led 
me  to  tell  about  General  Jessup.  What  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  day  at  dinner 
there.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  thing  I 
ever  knew.  She  came  in  and  took  her  place 
at  table  after  we  were  seated.  I was  great- 
ly interested  in  describing  to  Mrs.  Jessup 
the  fashions  as  I had  seen  them  in  Paris.  I 
was  in  a scientific  school  there,  for  I have  a 
passion  for  life,  whether  in  a fish,  a flower, 
or  a beautiful  woman.  Little  I care  for 
books ; I die  apart  from  open  nature,  move- 
ment, the  breath  and  pulsation  and  heat  of 
life.  Music  I like,  because  that  implies 
dancing.  Sculpture  is  too  cold  and  still, 
but  I enjoy  painting,  if  it  be  of  persons 
rather  than  landscapes,  with  plenty  of  color 
and  motion.  I was  talking  with  Mrs.  Jes- 
sup. She  has  lovely  eyes,  but  not  deep; 
she  is  too  conscious  of  herself  always,  insists 
upon  herself  first  and  last  and  before  every 
thing  else;  stony,  too  much  of  the  marble  of 
form — you  understand  ? She  does  not  care 
even  for  dress,  for  dress’s  sake,  like  other 
women;  she  likes  it  as  something  to  be 
added  to  her — understand,  doctor!  But  I 
was  saying  ! — yes,  this.  In  the  midst  of  my 
conversation  I was  introduced  to  Miss  Mabel, 
who  had  already  taken  her  seat  nearly  op- 
posite. It  was  like  that ! It  was  as  instant 
as  lightning.”  Colonel  Guilmet  illustrated 
the- flash  with  his  hand.  “Neither  of  us 
knew  of  the  existence,  the  one  of  the  other, 
the  moment  before.  The  instant  our  eyes 
met,  Sir,  we  loved  each  other  with  the  pas- 
sion of  centuries!  She  merely  bowed  her 
head,  and  said  nothing ; I hardly  paused  in 
my  conversation.  I am  sure  we  must  both 
have  paled  a little.  Purely  as  a scientific 
phenomenon  it  was  beautiful;  no  experi- 
ment with  Leyden -jars  more  wonderful 
Yes,  that  is  it:  electricity.  The  highest 
and  sweetest  form  of  electric  energy  known 
in  nature ! And  I was  so  dusty  from  that 
cistern ; my  dress  was  not  what  I could  have 
wished;  I thought  of  that  with  pain  as 
the  dinner  proceeded.  Dinner!  I had  no 
thought  of  her  parents,  much  less  of  the 
food.  The  entire  universe  was  centred  in 
her.  It  was  wholly  a matter  of  our  eyes, 
Sir,  her  eyes  ! I had  not  seen  her  person  or 
her  features.  You  understand  the  calcium 
light,  Dr.  Venable.  The  glowing  points  of 
the  completed  circle  were  our  eyes ; all  our 
persons  were  thrilled,  but  I look  at  it  now 
in  a scientific  way : the  poles  of  our  being 
are  in  our  eyes!” 

“That  is  the  power,”  I remarked,  putting 
all  the  emphasis  I could  in  the  words,  “ of 
the  serpent  over  its  victim  in  the  act,  if  it 
be  true,  of  charming  it  to  its  death.” 

“Provided,”  the  colonel  adroitly  added, 

“ that  the  serpent  is  equally  influenced  with 
its  victim.  I was  as  thoroughly  overmas- 
tered, doctor,  as  was  Miss  Mabel  Jessup,  and 
I am  the  victim  in  this  case.  I am  not 
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unaware  of  the  proprieties,  and  I left  the 
house  for  the  cistern,  and  afterward  for 
town,  immediately  after  dinner.  But  we 
were  drawn  together  by  the  magnetic  cur- 
rent, powerless  to  desire  even  to  resist  it. 
We  had  no  conversation.  I merely  said,  in 
a low  voice,  as  we  parted  at  the  parlor  door, 
1 For  ever  and  ever  ?'  and  she  replied,  ‘ Yes.' 
Our  hands  burned  to  touch,  but  did  not. 
The  only  measure  and  direction  of  will  I 
possess,  or  desire  to  possess,”  added  my  can- 
did companion,  “ is  will  enough  to  enable 
me  to  accomplish  and  not  defeat  my  pur- 
poses.” 

Peculiar  meaning  in  the  colonel's  tones. 
What  could  be  more  interesting  than  this 
handsome,  eloquent,  transparent  child  of 
nature?  All  the  time  he  was  speaking  I 
was  working  at  my  drugs  upon  the  office 
table,  he  standing  and  speaking  with  ges- 
ticulation, natural  as  that  of  an  eager  child, 
between  John  Markham  and  myself.  I had 
not  observed  John  at  all,  except  that  he 
had  slowly  risen  as  if  to  go,  silent,  his  eyes 
fastened  upon  Colonel  Guilmet.  I wish  I 
had  noticed  the  kindling  color,  the  closing 
fist,  in  time ; for,  as  the  last  words  passed 
from  the  laughing  lips  of  the  colonel,  he  fell, 
knocked  across  the  room  by  a blow  from 
John  Markham's  fist  full  in  the  forehead. 

u I hope  you  may  be  able  to  bring  him  to,” 
he  said,  in  his  grave  and  quiet  way,  as  -he 
took  up  the  package  of  medicine  and  put  it 
carefully  in  his  breast  pocket.  “If  I have 
killed  him,  you  will  know  where  to  find 
me.  I did  not  intend  it  the  moment  be- 
fore. I suppose  it  was  electric.” 

The  next  moment  I had  locked  the  door 
after  him,  and  was  alone  with  my  “ case.” 

I can  not  say  I wholly  objected  to  the  re- 
sult, but  it  was  very  sudden.  “ And  why,” 
I reasoned  with  myself,  as  I went  to  work 
with  the  insensible  colonel,  “ was  this  man 
so  sensitive  to  the  electric  influence  of  the 
lady  on  that  occasion,  and  yet  so  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  thunder-storm  brewing  in 
John  Markham  I” 

ra. 

Yet,  like  almost  all  violgfit  remedies,  the 
flash  of  John  Markham’s  sp^pies  of  electrici- 
ty did  not  do  a particle  of  good.  I was  al- 
most certain  for  some  time  after  Markham 
left  that  my  patient  was  killed;  but  the  very 
elasticity  of  his  nature  prevented.  Like  his 
hammer,  the  man  was  made  physically  of  the 
finest  steel.  The  blow  fell  as  upon -a  steel 
spring  so  admirably  tempered  that  the  re- 
bound was  equal  to  the  impact.  Colonel 
Guilmet  was  as  well  as  ever  a week  after — 
as  full  of  life  as  a wild-cat  healed  of  some 
trifling  scratch.  Such  was  his  elasticity 
that  I do  believe  the  man  actually  forgot 
both  Markham  and  his  blow  in  the  energy 
of  his  purpose  in  reference  to  Mabel  Jessup. 
Not  that  he  ever'  visited  at  her  father’s 


house.  Like  myself,  he  knew  that  General 
Jessup,  enfeebled  as  he  was  by  drink,  might 
possibly  resort,  and  very  suddenly,  to  a shot 
on  sight.  But  the  lover  had  no  need  to  go 
to  the  house.  Unless  I greatly  mistake,  the 
warmest  feeling  toward  Mabel  on  the  part 
of  her  mother  was  one  of  jealousy  at  the 
beauty  and  dresses  of  her  daughter,  and 
very  rarely  was  Mabel  at  home  fbr  good. 
The  colonel  had  abundant  opportunity  of 
meeting  her  elsewhere,  she  as  eager  as  him- 
self.  There  was  that  singular  excess  of 
womanliness,  if  I may  so  phrase  it,  in  Mabel 
Jessup  as  in  her  younger  sister,  with  this 
essential  difference,  that  Annie  impressed 
you  with  the  purity  of  her  womanly  nature, 
its  peculiar  power  in  a purity  as  natural  to 
it  as  is  its  beauty  and  buoyancy  to  an  angeL 

There  is  not  a syllable  except  of  fact  in  . 
all  that  I write.  If  one  could  but  write  the 
entire  fact! — of  Mabel  Jessup,  for  instance. 
When  I pause  from  my  paper  and  look  up, 
she  almost  stands  before  me  in  person,  I see 
her  again  so  plainly.  Now  it  is  saying  so 
little  to  explain  that  she  was  a very  beauti- 
ful young  lady  of  eighteen,  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  a peculiar  something  about  the 
eyes  and  lips!  I dared  not,  even  to  myself^ 
then,  but  I do  dare  now,  to  mention  Poppea 
and  Messalina  in  the  same  breath.  Hardly 
a hint  of  the  healthy  rose  in  her  cheeks,  a 
deep  white  instead.  I shrink  and  stop. 
Her  Creator  alone  knows.  It  may  have 
been  part  of  the  hereditary  taint  of  the 
blood.  What  made  it  worse  was  that  there 
was  not  a sparkle  of  the  brass  one  usually 
associates  with  such  a person.  In  society 
no  lady  more  modest ; almost  nun-like  in  her 
quietness  of  words  and  bearing.  It  is  no 
more  pleasant  for  me*  to  write  all  this  than 
it  is  for  you  to  read  it.  Let  me  make  as 
brief  a story  of  it  as  possible. 

About  the  time  that  John  Markham  struck 
my  visitor  the  South  had  struck  the  North 
at  Sumter.  It  was  a time  of  household  as 
well  as  national  convulsion  in  our  town  of 
Muscadine.  Our  State  geologist,  being  a 
Union  man,  had  resigned  and  gone  North, 
and  Colonel  Guilmet,  being  intensely  the 
opposite,  had  been  assigned  his  place,  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  fitting  out  an  ex- 
pedition for  finding  sulphur  and  saltpetre 
for  the  coming  conflict.  General  Jessup 
had  secured  a contract  to  supply  subsist- 
ence for  the  gathering  armies,  which  took 
him  almost  always  from  home,  and  plunged 
him,  we  had  every  reason  to  fear,  deeper 
into  habits  of  intemperance.  Ralph  Jessup, 
the  eldest  son,  had  left  West  Point  for  Vir- 
ginia. Roderick,  the  next  son,  had  aban- 
doned college,  and  was  in  Muscadine  drill- 
ing for  service  with  his  company.  John 
Markham  remained  in  charge  of  General 
Jessup's  plantation,  a good  deal  more  solid 
and  silent,  if  possible,  than  before.  Once 
or  twice  I had  heard  unpleasant  hints  in 
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reference  to  Colonel  Guilmet  in  connection 
with  Miss  Mabel  Jessup,  more  like  unsavory 
smells  op  the  air,  however,  than  definite 
statements.  Alas ! no  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  all  afterward — the  only  case  of  the 
seduction  of  a woman  in  her  grade  of  socie- 
ty at  the  South,  as  I am  bound  to  say,  that 
ever  came  to  my  knowledge. 

Early  one  Wednesday  morning  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mochart,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at- 
tended by  General  Jessup’s  family  as  well 
as  my  own,  came  upon  me  at  breakfast,  say- 
ing that  he  had  just  received  an  urgent  re- 
quest from  John  Markham  to  come  out  to 
the  plantation  without  delay,  bringing  me 
with  him.  It  so  happened  that  as  I mounted 
Sir  John  to  accompany  Mr.  Mochart,  Colonel 
Guilmet  drove  by  in  his  buggy  and  lifted  his 
hat  to  us,  radiant  with  the  exhilarating  air 
of  the  early  morning. 

“ His  way  lies  past  General  Jessup’s  place,” 
Mr.  Mochart  remarked,  as  we  rode  after  him. 
“He  has  sent  his  staff  on  before  with  the 
camping  equipments.  They  have  learned  of 
large  caves  of  saltpetre  among  the  mount- 
ains. Hear  him  whistle ! He  has  the  spir- 
its of  a lark,  especially,  I suppose,  in  the 
morning.  What  a perfectly  happy  man  he 
i s!  I heartily  wish,  Dr.  Venable,  some  of 
ns  professors  of  religion  were  as  free  from 
care  for  the  future,  as  habitually  cheerful, 
as  the  colonel.  I wonder  who  can  be  sick 
at  General  Jessup’s  t” 

And  so  we  rode  rapidly  through  the  prai- 
rie, our  horses  keeping  up,  as  horses  will, 
with  those  in  the  buggy  in  advance.  As  we 
entered  the  belt  of  post  oak  which  marked 
the  domain  of  General  Jessup,  Colonel  Guil- 
met reined  in  his  horses  with  such  sudden- 
ness that  my  companion  and  myself  had  also 
to  pull  up  in  order  not  to  ride  upon  the  bug- 
gy, and  upon  John  Markham  and  a pale, 
slight  youth  standing  beside  him,  whom  I 
recognized  as  Roderick  Jessup,  both  on  foot 
in  the  road.  I do  not  remember  that  Rod- 
erick Jessup  said  a word  during  the  whole 
interview.  For  a long  time  now  John  Mark- 
ham had  been  slowly  but  steadily  coming, 
as  by  sheer  weight  of  character,  into  larger 
and  more  entire  control  of  the  plantation 
and  all  belonging  to  it.  It  was  the  leader- 
ship of  the  strongest,  assumed  and  yielded 
to  as  instinctively  as  we  all  do  to  nature  in 
whatever  form.  So  now. 

“Good-morning,  Colonel  Guilmet,”  John 
Markham  remarked,  in  the  quietest  way  in 
the  world.  “This  is  Mr.  Roderick  Jessup, 
Miss  Mabel  Jessup’s  brother.  His  father 
and  his  brother  Ralph  are  unavoidably  ab- 
sent. We  thought  we  would  meet  you,  and 
show  you  the  way  to  the  house.” 

“ It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure,  gen- 
tlemen” (I  observed  that  Colonel  Guilmet’s 
hand  was  in  his  bosom  as  he  said  it,  and 
that  he  was  deadly  pale),  “but  I am  com- 
pelled to  decline.  I am  upon  government 


business,  and  my  men  have  already  waited 
some  time  for  me  among  the  mountains.  I 
thank  you,  but  I am  obliged — ■”  And  with 
his  right  hand  still  in  his  bosom,  he  shook 
the  reins  with  his  left,  and  his  horses  start- 
ed. The  pole  of  the  vehicle  touched  the 
broad  breast  of  John  Markham,  standing 
fall  before  them.  I observed  that  he  had 
on  an  army  overcoat.  As  Colonel  Guilmet 
spoke  he  had  unbuttoned  it,  and  in  his  grave 
face  of  honest  brown  I read  the  whole  affair 
as  in  a book.  Mr.  Mochart  and  myself  read 
it  so  perfectly  that  we  spurred  our  horses 
from  beside  the  carriage  and  out  of  range. 
The  crack  of  both  revolvers  was  simultane- 
ous, so  much  so  that  I thought  only  Colonel 
Guilmet  had  fired  until  I heard  Markham 
cry  out, 

“Hold  on,  Mr.  Jessup,  don’t  shoot;  re- 
member what  I told  you!”  and  saw  him 
strike  down  his  companion’s  revolver.  At 
the  same  moment  I observed  the  blood  pour- 
ing down  Colonel  Guilmet’s  face. 

“You  only  strike  the  bark  of  the  tree 
with  your  ball,”  John  Markham  explained 
to  me  afterward.  “ I have  practiced  upon 
squirrels  ever  since  I can  remember.  They 
are  stunned  and  fall.  The  blood  blinded 
the  man ; besides,  the  shot  stunned  him.  I 
was  so  very  near  I could  not  have  missed 
my  shot  had  I tried.  It  would  have  ruined 
all  to  have  either  missed  him  or  killed  him.” 

This  was  said  afterward.  All  that  Mr. 
Markham  said  while  the  report  of  the  fire- 
arms still  rang  in  our  ears  was,  “ Dr.  Ven- 
able, please  see  what  you  can  do  for  Colonel 
Guilmet.” 

The  wounded  man  was  stunned,  for  we 
had  him  out  on  the  grass,  were  bathing  his 
face  with  some  water  which,  singularly 
enough,  was  standing  in  a bucket  near  by, 
before  he  fully  recovered  himself.  The  ball, 
with  the  accuracy  of  a comb  in  the  hands 
of  a barber,  had  parted  the  hair  exactly  in 
the  centre — a mere  flesh-wound,  but  bleed- 
ing copiously. 

“ I regretted  it  greatly,  gentlemen,”  John 
Markham  said,  in  his  unruffled  way ; “ but 
what  could  I do  T There  are  no  men  on  the 
plantation  but  Mr.  Jessup  here  and  myself. 
I called  yesterday  upon  Colonel  Guilmet, 
and  said  every  thing  I could,  in  vain.  The 
terrible  wrong  can  be  righted  in  but  one 
way.  I have  obtained  the  license.  Mr. 
Mochart  has  kindly  consented  to  come  out 
this  morning.  Miss  Mabel  has  been  told 
that  Colonel  Guilmet  will  be  on  hand  at 
noon.  I rely  upon  Mr.  Mochart  to  explain 
matters  to  Mrs.  Jessup.  But  one  thing  to 
be  done,  and,  besides  ourselves,  no  living 
being  outside  General  Jessup’s  family  will 
ever  know  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  ceremony.” 

But  Colonel  Guilmet  could  not  see  it  in 
that  light.  For  reasons  which  I do  not  ful- 
ly understand  to  this  hour,  unless  explained 
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by  the  ease  with  which  he  had  conquered, 
the  geologist  was  violently  opposed  to  be- 
ing married.  I hasten  through  these  de- 
tails as  rapidly  as  possible,  having  sincere 
aversion  for  melodrama  in  all  its  forms.  Ru- 
ral doctors  have  to  carry  their  drugs  about 
with  them ; but  I thought  my  collodion  and 
sticking-plaster  would  all  give  out.  Every 
time  I had  stanched  the  bleeding  the  furi- 
ous opposition  of  the  colonel  caused  it  to 
start  afresh. 

“Colonel  Guilmet,”  John  Markham  said, 
“ are  you  a perfect  fool  f Mr.  Jessup  here  is 
armed.  He  has  not  killed  you  solely  be- 
cause he  prefers  to  avoid  scandal  about  his 
sister  by  having  you  marry  her  immediately. 
Consent  or  be  killed .”  I dare  say  his  loss 
of  blood  was  not  without  its  influence  in 
causing  the  colonel  to  yield  at  last,  and 
with  a suddenness  belonging  to  his  viva- 
cious character.  “Mr.  Jessup  and  myself 
regard  you  as  having  done  his  sister  a 
wrong  in  comparison  to  which  her  murder 
would  have  been  a trifle.  It  is  only  that 
you  may  marry  her  that  we  do  not  kill  you 
on  the  spot !”  There  was  a slow  weight  in 
the  eyes  as  well  as  words  of  Markham,  in- 
tended to  convince  the  man  beyond  all 
hesitation. 

“ Many  Miss  Jessup ! With  the  greatest 
pleasure !”  the  colonel  exclaimed,  bright  and 
joyous  at  last,  as  if  he  had  left  town  for  the 
very  purpose. 

“Will  you  see  Colonel  Guilmet  to  his 
room,  Mr.  Jessup  f”  Markham  added  to  his 
silent  companion.  “We  would  like  you  to 
remain  with  him,  I think,  until  the  ceremo- 
ny is  over.”  And  he  detained  me,  as  the  two 
men  left,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mochart — de- 
tained me  by  a touch  until  they  had  gone, 
and  then  remarked,  as  he  tugged  at  his 
overcoat,  “ Shot  through  the  shoulder,  doc- 
tor— a mere  flesh-wound,  I suppose.”  And 
I assisted  him,  as  he  leaned  half  fainting 
against  a tree,  to  And,  as  we  removed  his 
coat,  that  all  his  under-clothing  on  one  side 
was  fairly  saturated  with  blood. 

I will  not  detail  what  follows.  Colonel 
Guilmet  and  Mabel  Jessup  were  duly  mar- 
ried. Mr.  Mochart  never  said  much  to  me 
about  his  interview  with  the  mother,  but 
Mrs.  Jessup  resisted  his  urgency,  and  did 
not  appear  at  the  ceremony  at  all.  The 
bride  was  sad  and  silent.  My  amazement 
was  at  Colonel  Guilmet,  and  his  flask  of 
brandy  explains  it  only  in  port.  He  was 
allowed  full  time  to  make  his  toilet  for  the 
occasion,  and  was,  by  reaction,  I suppose,  in 
splendid  spirits,  no  happier  bridegroom  go- 
ing. More  than  that : it  had  never  been  in- 
tended that  Mrs.  Guilmet  would  accompany 
her  husband.  In  his  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  Colonel  Guilmet  so  earnestly  urged 
her  to  go  that,  with  a wagon  for  her  bag- 
gage and  a servant  or  two,  she  actually  did 
go  with  him  in  two  days  after  the  ceremony. 


I am  satisfied  that  John  Markham  had  the 
same  misgivings  as  myself  in  reference  to 
matters. 

“ Yes,”  he  said  to  me,  after  they  had  been 
gone  for  weeks,  “ I thought  of  it,  and  said 
to  him  in  an  off-hand  way  that  there  was  a 
man  in  his  employ  who  would  keep  us  all 
posted  as  to  how  Mrs.  Jessup  enjoyed  her- 
self up  among  the  mountains.  Now  if  he 
had  asked  me  the  man’s  name,  had  seemed 
to  care  in  any  way,  I would  have  had  my 
fears.  But  he  was  as  gay  as  you  please. 
Either  he  is  as  happy  at  last  as  he  seems  to 
be  or  he  has  some  deep  plan.  In  any  case, 
happen  what  may,  the  best  that  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances  has  been  done.” 

“How  does  Mrs.  Jessup  bear  it!”  I in- 
quired. 

“I  do  not  understand  Mrs.  Jessup,”  John 
Markham  replied,  after  a little : his  massive 
head  rested  on  his  palm,  the  elbow  of  his 
arm  upon  the  table  in  my  office,  as  he  spoke. 
“ I rarely  see  her,  you  know.  She  cried,  I 
believe,  at  first  day  and  night.  But  she 
does  not  seem  to  care  particularly  for  any 
thing  or  any  body.  I will  say  to  you  what 
I would  say  to  no  other.  The  family  is  of 
old  standing  in  Virginia  before  they  came 
out  here.  In  some  way  the  blood  has  been 
running  so  long  that  it  has  run  out — al- 
ways excepting  Miss  Annie.  She  is  differ- 
ent. Did  you  ever  see  a little  green  twig 
growing  out  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  trunk 
of  an  old  oak  t I have  been  in  the  woods 
as  well  as  the  prairie  all  my  life,  and  I have 
often  noticed  it.  The  little  twig  draws  to 
itself  all  the  life  left  in  the  tree ; in  the  end 
takes  the  place  of  the  tree,  decayed  and 
gone  to  dust!  She  is  not  only  different 
from  them  all — the  difference  lies  in  her 
being  so  fresh  and  strong,  more  so  every 
day,  as  well  as  superior  in  every  sense.” 

“Yet  she  could  do  nothing  with  her  fa- 
ther,” I remarked. 

“ I told  you  so  from  the  first,”  Markham 
replied.  “ It  is  not  that  she  did  not  do  her 
best.  Nor  is  it  because  this  war  has  come 
in  to  take  her  father  so  much  away,  as  well 
as  to  break  up  things  generally.  Nor  is  it 
because  the  general  is  too  old  and  she  ia  too 
young.  The  reason  is  they  are  too  unlike. 
He  is,  you  know,  a fine-looking  gentleman,, 
with  noble  outside  appearing ; but  he  is  like 
a magnificent  tree  all  hollowed  out  within. 
It  is  his  family,  Miss  Annie  excepted,  which 
is  worn  out  and  old  all  at  once,  so  to  speak, 
in  him  and  them.  And  Miss  Annie  is  as  new 
and  fresh  as  if  she  had  no  such  parents,  as 
if  God  made  her  as  he  did  Eve,  out  of — I 
forgot ; it  was  not  out  of  the  earth.” 

“Out  of  Adam,”  I said.  “She  certainly 
has  little  companionship  with  any  of  her 
own  family.  My  impression  is,”  I added, 
looking  John  Markham  full  in  the  eyes, 
“ that  this  Eve  is  being  made,  to  a consid- 
erable degree  at  least,  out  of  her  Adam !” 
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But  I was  almost  sorry  I said  it.  The 
broad  grave  face  of  the  man  blazed  all  over 
as  I said  it,  out  of  brown  into  crimson.  I 
never  saw  even  a woman  blush  as  that  man 
did.  He  stared  me  in  the  face,  too,  as  if  as- 
tonished, rose  abruptly,  and  stood  looking 
out  of  the  window  at  nothing,  came  back  to 
the  table,  and  sat  down,  got  up,  and  took  my 
hat  by  mistake  for  his,  walked  out,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  away,  all  without  saying 
a word.  I solemnly  believe  the  man  had 
not  acknowledged  the  secret  even  to  him- 
self. He  was  only  “ the  overseer,”  you  ob- 
serve, and  if  you  have  not  lived  at  the  South 
you  can  not  be  made  to  understand  what 
that  means,  say  what  I will.  In  virtue  of 
his  long  companionship  with  the  Jessups, 
as  the  only  alternative,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  slaves  of  the  plantation,  on  the 
other,  he  had  acquired  the  outer  breeding 
of  a gentleman,  the  only  difference  between 
him  and  General  Jessup  in  that  respect  ly- 
ing in  the  fact  that  his  clothing  was  of 
coarser  thread  and  cut.  To  be  sure,  the 
general  had  that  sense  of  ownership  which 
acted  on  every  planter  as  the  quarter-deck 
does  upon  an  admiral.  And  yet,  by  a law  of 
nature  as  simple  and  as  steady  as  that  by 
which  rivers  run  and  stars  shine,  this  grave, 
honest,  intelligent  man  had  come  into  what 
was  really  the  possession  of  the  whole  plan- 
tation, every  acre  and  cotton  boll  of  it,  ev- 
ery negro  and  mule  and  ox,  master,  mistress, 
and  children  being  but  the  passengers,  and 
he-  the  captain  of  the  ship,  if  so  violent  a 
change  of  figure  may  be  allowed.  As  sure 
as  you  live,  Eleazar,  the  steward  of  Abra- 
ham’s house,  would  have  succeeded  his  mas- 
ter in  every  sense  if  Isaac  had  not  been 
bora ; and  in  this  case  the  only  Isaac  worth 
mentioning  was  Annie  Jessup.  The  mayors 
of  the  palace  did  not  supplant  the  dynasty 
of  effete  kings  in  France  more  naturally. 
Nature  so  heartily  abhors  a vacuum  that 
there  is  always  a Napoleon  provided  when 
a Bourbon  perishes.  In  this  case,  however, 
there  was,  I need  not  say,  neither  ambition 
nor  knavery,  nothing  but  the  serene  process 
of  nature  itself. 

There  is,  too,  some  law  of  nature  which, 
so  to  speak,  compels  and  compresses  similar 
events  together,  just  as  grapes  are  made  to 
grow  in  clusters,  just  as  stars  are  made  to 
shine  in  constellations.  But  I never  knew 
an  instance  in  which  this  was  verified  in 
the  degree  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Jessups. 
About  six  months  after  the  marriage  of  her 
sister  Mabel  I came  home  from  setting  some- 
body’s dislocated  shoulder  to  find  Annie 
Jessup  waiting  to  take  me  out  to  see  her 
little  brother  Cranston.  I had  not  seen  her 
since  the  wedding,  and  was  amazed  to  ob- 
serve how  rapidly  she  was  developing  into 
a woman — less  beautiful  than  her  sister, 
but  far  more  vigorous  in  a bodily  as  well  as 
moral  sense : wholesome  color  in  her  cheeks, 


healthful  purpose  in  her  eyes,  quiet  yet  elas- 
tic energy  in  every  movement. 

She  told  me  the  whole  story  of  Cranston’s 
sickness  on  the  way  to  her  father’s  house, 
for  little  Muggins  had  long  since  recover- 
ed, and  was  now  ^bright  little  mulatto,  fat 
and  frolicking,  whom  no  amount  of  green 
“ water-mengon”  or  “ ’simmons”  could  sick- 
en ; all  her  motherly  quality  being  centred 
upon  her  brother.  Poor  little  fellow ! He 
was  just  of  the  age  to  be  no  longer  a baby 
in  the  arms  of  his  negro  mammy,  though  not 
yet  old  enough  to  scramble  with  little  Mug- 
gins through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fruit 
season.  Like  his  father,  the  child  had  al- 
ways looked  well  enough  externally,  but, 
like  that  father,  the  old  family  blood  was 
running  itself  out  in  him.  And  Annie  could 
not  wholly  make  up  for  his  own  mother. 
That  mother!  I have  had  three  cases  of 
ossification  of  the  heart  in  my  practice,  but 
none  so  perplexing  as  this  moral  instance 
of  the  same.  Mrs.  Jessup  was  fuller  in 
flesh,  more  beautiful  in  her  style  of  exclu- 
sively physical  beauty,  than  ever  before.  I 
believe  she  went  out  more  than  ever,  not 
for  any  special  liking  for  society — she  seem- 
ed to  care  less  for  any  body  than  any  one  I 
ever  knew — but  she  had  yielded  to  the  love 
of  dress  as  to  a kind  of  mania.  We  physi- 
cians know  that  disease  can  take  all  sorts  of 
forms : the  collecting  of  autographs,  biblio- 
mania, kleptomania,  and  the  like,  are  but 
varieties  of  the  disease  of  intemperance, 
which  was  slaying  General  Jessup.  Mrs. 
Jessup  had  the  disease  of  dress— a mere 
variation  upon  that  of  her  husband.  I will 
always  believe  that  she  could  have  saved 
Cranston,  as  she  could  have  saved  her  hus- 
band and  Mabel,  had  she  been  even  an  or- 
dinary wife  and  mother.  And  so  poor  little 
Cranston  died  in  spite  of  all  that  Annie  and 
I could  do : more  of  the  force  of  life  even  in 
little  Muggins ! Yes,  events  do  cluster  like 
grapes.  The  very  next  week  Annie  comes 
after  me  again,  to  aid  her  in  breaking  to  her 
mother  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  her  father 
while  still  absent — during  “a  spree,”  as  I 
afterward  learned.  Of  course  there  were 
weeks  of  weeping  upon  the  part  of  the 
widow. 

“ But  she  at  least  seem  to  be  more  inter- 
ested,” my  wife,  who  visited  her  at  my  ur- 
gent suggestion,  said,  “in  her  mourning 
dresses  than  in  any  thing  else.”  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Johnson  scolds  at  Shakspeare  for  delin- 
eating Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  on  the  ground 
that  an  idiot  should  not  be  depicted,  that 
natural  fatuity,  as  he  words  it,  should  re- 
ceive the  charity  of  concealment.  Yet  one 
can  not  but  feel  that  Mrs.  Jessup  could  have 
been  other  than  she  was  had  she  but  loved 
her  husband  and  children — simply  loved; 
surely  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
woman  to  do. 

Not  a month  after,  and  Annie  Jessup  is 
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weeping  in  my  parlor  again.  Her  brother 
Ralph  had  left  West  Point  for  the  army  of 
the  Confederates  in  Virginia,  and  had  been 
killed.  Even  while  the  tears  were  on  her 
cheeks  I could  not  avoid  observing  how  the 
very  countenance  of  the  iair  young  woman 
was  growing  like  that  of  John  Markham, 
into  whose  hands  the  whole  plantation  and 
family  had  been  steadily  passing.  Her  very 
tones  and  manner  reminded  me  of  Mark- 
ham, for  he  came  to  see  me  that  very  night, 
and  sat  long. 

“ You  will  hear  of  it  soon — might  as  well 
know  it  now,”  he  told  me.  “ Ralph  Jessup 
flinched  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  I do  not 
know  the  particulars,  except  that  he  was 
court-martialed  and  shot.  They  had  let  him 
off  for  his  family’s  sake  once  or  twice  before, 
I was  told.  Miss  Annie  shall  never  know 
the  facts,  if  I can  help  it.  She  is  a miracle 
to  me.  The  whole  line,  on  both  sides,  seems 
to  be  ending  in  this  unfortunate  family,  ex- 
cept in  her.  All  the  old  spirit  of  her  people 
is  rallying,  standing  like  a hunted  stag  at 
bay,  in  her  case.  Her  will  is  strengthening 
her  very  body.  I do  not  think  she  would 
have  drifted  down  stream  with  the  rest  un- 
der any  circumstances,  for  she  is  a true  wom- 
an as  God  ever  made ; yet  the  circumstances 
are  making  her  more  than  she  ever  other- 
wise could  have  been.” 

It  was  mean  in  me,  my  wife  Katie  said, 
but  I tried  my  best,  being  so  intimate  a 
friend,  to  get  out  of  Markham  the  state  of 
things  between  Annie  and  himself.  He 
merely  blushed  as  violently  as  a girl,  told 
me  good-by,  and  went  out  and  mounted  his 
horse.  But  he  called  me  down  to  him  as  he 
sat  upon  it  in  the  darkness. 

“I  intended  to  tell  you,”  he  said,  “ of  a 
new  trouble.  Mrs.  Guilmet  has  gone  to  the 
bad.  We  will  keep  that  from  her  too  if  we 
can.  Whether  Colonel  Guilmet  eloped  with 
a woman  first,  and  so  drove  her  to  it,  or  she 
ran  away  with  the  sutler  of  their  surveying 
party  in  advance  of  that,  I do  not  know. 
Heaven  knows.  But  she  has  disappeared, 
my  only  hope  being  that  she  will  not  live 
long.  She  was  as  frail  as  well  as  beautiful 
as  a flower  before  she  was  married.  Her 
kind  of  life  must  hasten  a death  which  I do 
not  think  would  have  been  far  off  in  any 
case.” 

u John  Markham,”  I said,  solemnly,  after 
we  had  talked  it  over  in  the  darkness  for  an 
hour,  “ yon  are  very  peculiarly  placed  in  re- 
gard to  Miss  Annie  J essnp.  If  I were  you — ” 

“ Good-night,  Dr.  Venable.  You  forget 
that  I am  only  an  overseer.  Miss  Jessup 
has  my  deepest  respect,  as  she  has  that  of 
every  one,  only  they  do  not  know  her  as 
well  as  I do.  It  must  be  near  midnight.” 
And  he  was  gone.  Gone  to  come  back  again 
in  some  six  weeks  or  so ; and  I knew  the 
whole  story  before  he  opened  his  lips.  I 
listened  to  his  grave  statement. 


“Did  you  ever  hear  of  so  much  trouble 
coming  all  at  once  upon  one  family,  doctor  f 
Every  one  knows  that  General  Jessup  had 
run  his  plantation  in  debt  year  after  year 
before  the  war,  mortgage  piled  on  mortgage, 
and  you  and  I know  how  much  the  negroes 
will  be  worth  when  this  ^ar  is  over.  Nei- 
ther Miss  Annie  nor  myself  can  make  Mrs. 
Jessup  understand.  The  woman  is  infatu- 
ated. It  is  a sort  of  insanity  with  her.  The 
merchants  hate  it  as  badly  as  I do.  I am 
only  the  overseer,  but  every  soul  of  them 
has  asked  me  about  it,  and  I could  only  tell 
them  the  truth.  If  you  knew  how  deep  she 
is  in  their  books  already!  Dr.  Venable,  I 
wish  you  would  drop  in  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Can  you  imagine  such  a thing?  Mrs. — 
General — Jessup !” 

“ Well  ?”  I asked,  for  my  friend  sat  as  if 
overwhelmed  by  some  terrible  thought,  his 
solid  Washington-like  face  fixed  as  if  carved 
in — not  marble:  oak  expresses  it  better. 
“ Well  T”  I had  to  ask  yet  again. 

“Mrs.  General  Jessup,”  my  companion 
said,  looking  me  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
speaking  as  by.  great  effort — “ Mrs.  General 
Jessup  has  been  refused  credit!”  I do  not 
wonder  that  this  terrible  fact  stunned  John 
Markham,  stout  as  he  was.  Death  was  noth- 
ing in  comparison.  It  was  the  severest  blow 
which  had  smitten  the  family  so  far,  the 
very  stroke  of  doom!  It  killed  Mrs.  Jes- 
sup. Of  course  her  long  series  of  culmina- 
ting troubles  was  not  without  its  influence 
in  undermining  her  life,  but  Mrs.  Jessup 
never  left  her  house  afterward  except  for 
burial.  There*  were  certain  circumstances 
in  connection  with  her  death,  and  hasten- 
ing it,  which  I refuse  to  state.  The  day  is 
coming  when  people  will  no  more  think  of 
laughing  at  the  staggerings  and  maudlin 
sayings  of  a drunken  person  than  they  now 
think  of  being  amused  at  the  convulsions 
of  paralysis  or  catalepsy;  and  the  hour  is 
at  hand  also  when  it  will  be  hard  to  con- 
vince our  children  that  visitors  were  allow- 
ed to  wander  for  curiosity’s  sake  through  the 
wards  of  asylums  for  idiots  or  lunatics.  In 
any  case,  if  only  from  a sense  of  professional 
honor,  I have  no  intention  of  admitting  you 
to  General  Jessup’s  mansion  during  the  last 
days  of  his  wife. 

More  especially  since  this  narrative  is  al- 
ready extended  beyond  all  my  original  pur- 
pose, leaving  the  case  of  Roderick  Jessup 
still  untold.  I will  be  brief  about  it.  He 
had  always  been  a youth  concerning  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  he 
was  pale,  silent,  and  very  gentlemanly.  I 
am  no  fanatic  as  to  the  weed ; but,  where 
there  was  so  little  stamina  to  go  upon,  no 
one  could  see  Roderick  Jessup  with  a cigar 
in  his  mouth  and  not  know  that  he  was  con- 
suming himself  to  ashes  only  a little  more 
slowly  than  his  cigar.  Full  of  noble  in- 
| stincts  as  any  young  nobleman  of  Bourbon- 
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dom  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  was 
not  enough  plebeian  terra  firma  in  him,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  upon  which  to  build  a man 
up,  even  if  there  had  been  any  person  mas- 
ter-mason enough  to  do  it.  He  had  gone 
off  to  Virginia  with  his  company,  had  got 
a furlough,  and  was  back  in  Muscadine  at 
the  time  of  which  I am  now  speaking.  His 
leave  of  absence  had  been  given  with  great 
reluctance  in  view  of  the  high  standing  of 
his  family  and  the  great  emergencies  into 
which  it  had  fallen.  I welcomed  him  cor- 
dially, and  even  hoped  that  events  might  do 
for  him  what  they  were  doing  for  his  sister 
Annie.  But  no.  All  the  good  in  the  fami- 
ly had  ebbed  in  her  instead,  to  find  in  her 
brave  bosom  the  turning-point  of  its  tides. 
We  all  knew  that  he  had  been  entrapped  by 
the  vigorous  daughter  of  a certain  veterina- 
ry surgeon  before  he  left  for  the  campaign, 
and  well  did  we  all  know  that  Miss  Selina 
Sargins  was  the  chief  object  drawing  him 
home  and  holding  him  there.  A more  bloom- 
ing young  lady  of  the  peony  variety  I,  at 
least,  never  met.  I heard  her  casually  re- 
mark to  Roderick,  months  before,  at  a picnic 
given  to  raise  money  for  the  soldiers,  that 
she  was  as  “ happy  as  a big  sunflower,”  and 
I presumed  so  from  her  appearance.  Poor 
young  Jessup  was  in  her  hands  like  a very 
young  and  thoroughly  shorn  Samson  in  the 
hands  of  a Delilah,  who  was  in  herself  all 
the  Philistines  too ! In  one  week  they  were 
to  be  married— an  event,  for  excellent  rea- 
sons, as  disastrous  to  her  victim  as  it  would 
be  advantageous  for  her.  But  John  Mark- 
ham, having  exhausted  every  other  means, 
had,  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Inilitary  chief  of  our  district,  obtained  the 
necessary  papers,  backed  up  by  a detail  of 
soldiers,  for  the  arrest  of  young  Jessup,  he 
having  overstaid  his  furlough.  He  was  ar- 
rested at  the  house  of  the  lady,  and  march- 
ed immediately  out  to  his  home  to  gather 
his  effects  and  leave  immediately.  Not  thus 
was  Miss  Selina  to  be  foiled.  Hardly  had 
the  soldiers  stacked  their  arms  in  the  front 
yard  before  she  was  on  the  ground,  accom- 
panied by  a young  lawyer,  who  was  also  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  a marriage  license. 
The  whirligig  of  time  had  brought  about  its 
revenges  in  the  interest  of  Colonel  Guilmet, 
with,  however,  a curious  reversal  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. But,  not  being  myself  present, 
I can  only  speak  of  the  results,  although  I 
would  have  greatly  liked  to  have  seen  the 
t affair;  sturdy  John  Markham  on  one  side  of 
young  Jessup ; Annie  Jessup,  developed  by 
events  into  a Virginia  lady  according  to  the 
type  of  76,  on  the  other ; Miss  Selina,  as  a 
very  perfect  specimen  of  physical  female 
force,  confronting 'the  three,  and  making  her 
last  and  most  desperate  assaults  upon  her 
lover.  Annie  Jessup  has  never  alluded  to 
the  subject  in  my  hearing,  and  John  Mark- 
ham has  only  replied  in  a general  way  to  my 
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questioning,  that  he  had  never  before  known 
the  power  of  a certain  sort  which  woman 
holds  in  reserve.  “Now  it  was  abuse,  and 
then  it  was  tears ! I could  not  have  sup- 
posed that  any  thing  so  much  like  a thun- 
der-storm could  have  been  got  into  a par- 
lor,” he  remarked;  “and  Miss  Annie  left 
nothing  for  me  to  say  or  do.  It  is  what 
they  call  clear  grit  in  Georgia ; I mean  that 
quiet,  steady,  silent  power  his  sister  had 
over  her  brother  as  against  that  woman. 

It  was  beautiful.”  The  result  was  that  the 
marriage  did  not  take  place ; Roderick  Jes- 
sup was  returned  to  Virginia,  and  died,  I 
was  giad  to  hear  of  it,  fighting  bravely : al- 
though a Union  man,  I was  still  more  glad 
to  hear  that,  in  the  battle  of  Gaines’s  Mills. 

The  very  night  of  his  departure  Annie 
Jessup  accepted  the  earnest  invitation  of 
Katie  and  myself,  and  took  up  her  abode 
with  us.  When  hews  came  of  the  death  of 
her  brother,  many  months  after,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  for  John  Markham  to  take 
out  the  necessary  papers  as  administrator, 
in  connection  with  myself.  As  for  years 
past,  he  continued  in  charge  of  the  planta- 
tion, managing  it,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fusion of  the  times,  most  admirably.  It  was 
surprising  how  rapidly  Annie  recovered  un- 
der our  roof  from  her  series  of  afflictions — 
about  as  perfect  a combination  of  womanly 
loveliness  and  cultured  strpigth  as  I ever 
saw,  the  old  fascinations  of  her  character, 
more  and  more  evident  as  repose  brought 
relaxation  to  nerves  high  strung  and  tense 
from  trial ; more  and  more  the  rounded  in- 
dolence, even,  of  woman  in  that  climate,  as 
she  rested  in  our  humdrum  home. 

But  Katie  and  myself  were  first  aston- 
ished at  John  Markham,  and  then  very  justly 
indignant.  He  never  came  to  my  house  un- 
less compelled  to  do  so  by  business ; never 
asked  then  after  our  guest  except  in  a gen- 
eral way ; always  left  the  moment  business 
was  completed.  After  a year  or  two  Annie 
Jessup’s  rest  was  turning  into  restlessness. 
Katie  remonstrated  continually  with  me, 
until  I determined  to  act  in  my  capacity 
not  of  friend  so  much  as  surgeon.  I had 
often  attempted  the  topic  with  Markham, 
always  with  the  same  result,  and  I had 
no  better  result  now.  I do  not  expect  any 
Northern  person  to  understand  it  when  I 
say  that  on  such  occasions  the  sturdy  yeo- 
man— for  that  describes  the  individual — 
would  tell  me,  consumed  as  he  spoke  with 
blushes,  .that  “General  Jessup’s  family” 

— what  a world  of  meaning  in  the  words! 

— “was — was — ” immeasurably  high,  he 
meant.  He  informed  me  also  that  he  him- 
self was  “ only  an  overseer’i — a meaning  in 
that  too  which  I despair  of  conveying. 
However,  the  end  of  the  war  came  at  last, 
destroying  a vast  deal  more  than  merely  the 
bondage  of  the  blacks.  By  the  very  instinct 
of  his  nature  Markham  had  yearned  for  his 
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own  emancipation,  and  his  slavery  too  end- 1 
ed  with  that  of  the  negroes.  In  nothing  did 
the  man  so  establish  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
all,  and  in  his  own  also,  as  by  the  fact  that 
he  held  General  Jessup's  “hands”  to  the  soil 
after  they  were  freed  by  the  result  of  the  j 
war.  All  around  him  the  slaves  escaped  in 
docks,  like  blackbirds,  from  the  men  who 
.held  them  in  virtue  of  ownership.  John 
Markham  held  his  serfs  hi  virtue  of  the  only 
real  mastership,  that  of  character.  You  could 
see  the  increasing  self-respect  of  the  man 
with  every  day  of  the  new  era.  Besides, 
owing  to  his  admirable  management,  the 
vast  indebtedness  of  the  estate  was  being 
steadily  paid  off. 

But  Katie  and  myself  had  got  out  of  all 
patience  with  him.  I had  begun  to  tell  her 
that  at  last  John  Markham's  solidity  was 
also  stolidity — all  ox,  and  less  than  I had 
hoped  either  of  lion  or  eagle.  I remember 
well  that  January  night  of  1868  especially.* 
Self-reliant  as  Annie  Jessup  was,  she  was  a 
woman,  and  she  was  beginning  to  droop. 
My  wife  and  myself  could  not  but  observe  it 
as  she  sat  after  supper  by  the  fireside,  her 
eyes  on  the  coals  as,  with  our  little  Jessup  in 
her  lap  asleep,  she  sat  thinking,  thinking. 
I was  just  clinching  my  fist  at  the  thought 
of  Markham,  when  he  walked  in.  He  had 
not  rung ; he  did  not  speak  to  Katie  or  my- 
self; he  walke^up  to  Annie,  handed  her  a 
bundle  of  papers  tied  with  red  tape,  and 
said,  “ There,  Miss  Annie,  you  will  find  the 
receipt  for  payment  of  the  last  cent  your  es- 
tate owed.  I congratulate  you!” 

A Virginian  of  two  centuries'  standing 
could  not  have  said  it  better.  If  he  had  only 
said  the  rest  as  well ! But  there  he  stopped 
and  stammered  and  hesitated,  grew  as  red  as 
blood,  then  as  white  as  a sheet : it  was  piti- 
ful to  look  on  the  suffering  of  the  poor  fel- 
low. While  I was  blundering  about 'in  my 
mind  what  to  do,  Katie  did  it.  “ Oh,  Annie 
Jessup !”  she  exclaimed,  taking  our  boy  from 
the  hands  of  the  startled  girl,  as  she  rose  to 
her  feet  before  the  trembling  overseer — “oh, 
Annie  Jessup,  how  can  you !” 

It  may  have  been,  as  Katie  says,  “ the  good 
blood  of  her  family  in  her.”  It  certainly  was 
the  true  womanhood  of  Annie  Jessup,  for  she 
recovered  herself  in  a moment,  said,  as  quiet- 
ly as  if  he  had  given  her  an  apple  instead,  “ I 
thank  you,  Mr.  Markham !"  And  then,  with 
one  steady  look  at  the  noble  face  in  such 
trouble  before  her,  and  in  virtue  of  being 
his  bom  superior,  she  put  a palm  on  either 
side  of  his  head  and  deliberately  kissed  him, 
and  full  upon  the  lips,  like  a queen ! It  was 
moi$  than  the  touch  of  a monarch's  sword 
conferring  nobility.  The  man  at  once  di- 
lated, and  grew  calm — in  his  own  eyes,  too, 
a gentleman  forever. 

That  was  January,  1868,  as  I have  said.  I 
was  out  at  their,  place  yesterday.  I can  not 
see  in  what  sense  John  Markham  is  not  as 


thorough  a gentleman  as  any  man  I ever 
knew ; his  wife  is  satisfied  upon  that  point. 
I think  he  has  no  uneasiness,  if  he  ever  thinks 
of  it  at  all,  upon  the  subject.  They  have  five 
vigorous  children.  I suppose  with  wealth 
the  blood  will  run  out  some  day  in  their 
children's  children's  children.  Meanwhile  I 
do  regard,  in  a purely  scientific  sense,  this 
whole  affair  as  an  instance  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that 
I have  written  these  lines. 


GENESIS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
CHURCHES.* 

IN  the  great  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  Bacon  was  pointing  all  men  to  a 
diligent  study  of  nature,  and  Shakspeare 
had  already  begun  to  exhibit  her  fairest 
and  sternest  traits  in  living  pictures  on  the 
stage,  a young  lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn,  of  fair 
estate  and  honorable  lineage,  shone  in  all 
the  gay  revels  and  extravagant  dissipation 
of  the  time.  Henry  Barrowe  was  a courtier, 
a fine  gentleman,  a gamester  famous  for  his 
success  in  dicing,  a vain  and  dissolute  young 
man,  who  wasted  his  gains  at  the  gaming- 
table in  frivolous  pleasures,  and  who  was 
fond  of  boasting  of  the  favors  of  fortune, 
and  of  the  good  luck  that  seemed  never  to 
desert  him.  Gray’s  Inn  had  no  more  dissi- 
pated student.  Of  law  he  confesses  that  he 
had  learned  little ; he  seems  to  have  cared 
nothing  for  literature ; and  his  gay  youth 
ripened  into  a manhood  that  showed  no 
traces  of  reform.  But  suddenly  Henry  Bar- 
rowe was  missed  from  his  usual  place  in  the 
tavern  and  the  theatre.  His  gay  companions 
of  the  bar  and  the  court  told  with  a smile* 
that  he  had  become  a Puritan.  To  the  gal- 
lant circle  that  gathered  around  the  Virgin 
Queen,  to  the  friends  of  Raleigh  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Essex,  in  the  midst  of  their  masks 
and  revelries,  their  wild  extravagance,  their 
secret  enormities,  the  conception  of  the  aus- 
tere and  rigid  sect  who  shrank  from  all  the 
common  amusements  of  the  day  seemed  suf- 
ficiently repulsive.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  Raleigh  in  his  imaginative  youth 
had  sighed  for  the  peace  of  an  assured  faith, 
and  that  Essex  in  his  last  stormy  days  as- 
sumed the  guise  of  Puritanism.  But  there 
was  one  class  of  men  in  that  important  pe- 
riod to  whom  the  new  sect  was  singularly 
odious.  The  ritualists  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, aided  by  the  natural  inclinations  of  the 
queen,  had  gained  a perfect  control  in  the 
English  Church ; the  most  severe  laws  had 
already  been  passed  against  the  Non-con- 
formists and  sectaries ; martyrs  had  already 
fallen ; the  prisons  were  filled  with  Dissent- 
ers ; the  ritualists  pursued  their  opponents 
with  unrelenting  cruelty ; and  the  rnodera- 
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tion  which  had  marked  the  Church  in  the 
days  of  Cranmer  and  Edward  VI.  had  been 
changed  to  bitter  severity.  A terrible  inqui- 
sition— the  High  Commission  for  the  trial 
of  all  ecclesiastical  offenses — ruled  over  En- 
gland, and  watched  with  constant  vigilance 
for  those  who  refused  to  employ  a ritual 
that  had  become  tainted  with  the  worst  su- 
perstitions of  Rome.  It  was  before  this  un- 
sparing tribunal  that  Henry  Barrowe  was 
summoned  to  appear  and  defend  that  faith 
which  had  won  him  from  the  world. 

He  was  soon  arrested.  Possibly  his  influ- 
ence among  his  old  companions  may  have 
been  feared,  or  his  reputation  at  court  may 
have  lent  him  unusual  importance.  But 
one  day  when  he  had  gone  to  visit  a fellow- 
Puritan,  John  Greenwood,  in  his  prison,  he 
was  himself  seized,  and  detained  until  a 
charge  could  be  brought  against  him.  Bar- 
rowe and  Greenwood,  friends  in  life,  united 
in  death,  have  come  down  to  us  as  conspicu- 
ous martyrs  to  that  Puritan  principle  which 
founded  the  New  England  churches  and 
planted  freedom  in  the  New  World.  They 
lay  in  prison  together  for  six  years,  while 
England  was  filled  with  memorable  scenes, 
while  Mary  of  Scotland  perished  on  the 
block,  while  the  Armada  was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  northern  coast ; and  the  vain 
rage  of  papal  Rome  might  have  taught  the 
Elizabethan  age  the  lesson  of  religious  tol- 
eration. But  no  pity  nor  justice  softened 
the  horrors  of  their  dismal  cell.  When 
brought  before  the  High  Commission,  before 
archbishops  and  bishops,  before  Burleigh 
and  Buckhurst,  Barrowe  would  show  no  un- 
manly hesitation.  The  dicer  and  profligate 
of  an  earlier  hour  now  glowed  with  the 
ardor  of  an  undoubting  faith.  “ The  Church 
of  England,”  he  declared,  “as  it  is  now 
formed,  is  not  the  true  Church  of  Christ.” 
The  Common  Prayer  book  was  “idolatrous, 
superstitious,  impish.”  Bishops  and  lawyers 
for  six  years  strove  to  refute  or  to  convert 
him;  from  his  cell  he  contrived  to  write 
and  publish  a series  of  remarkable  works 
that  spread  the  knowledge  of  Puritanism. 
The  two  martyrs  were  confined  at  last  in 
the  Fleet  prison,  on  the  spot  where  now  a 
vast  Congregational  church  has  sprung  up 
over  the  scene  of  their  sufferings.  And  one 
morning  they  were  bound  together  on  a 
cart,  and  carried  to  their  execution  on  Ty- 
burn Hill. 

The  Puritanism  for  which  men  began  now 
to  suffer  and  die  throughout  all  England  had 
sprung  up  naturally  from  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church  of  Elizabeth.  Yet  it  may  be 
traced  to  the  age  of  Constantine.  To  re- 
store the  purity,  simplicity,  and  fervor  of 
the  early  Church,  its  simple  rites  and  fra- 
ternal unity,  had  been  the  aim  of  the  Cath- 
ari  and  the  Vaudois,  the  Albigenses  and  the 
Wycliffites,  the  Hussites,  and  at  last  of  Cal- 
vin and  Luther.  It  was  easily  discovered 


by  the  least  cultivated  reformer  that  the 
churches  founded  by  Paul  and  John  bore 
no  resemblance  to  the  splendid  spectacle 
presented  by  the  papal  or  the  English  litur- 
gy ; that  haughty  bishops  and  martial  popes 
could  be  in  no  sense  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles ; that  the  plainness,  purity,  and  humil- 
ity recommended  by  Paul  had  no  place  in 
any  of  the  visible  churches.  In  England  it 
is  probable  that  the  Wycliffite  reforms  had 
never  lost  their  influence  upon  the  people, 
and  that  Henry  VIII.  was  the  leader  of  a 
large  party  who  had  long  been  waiting  for 
the  advent  of  a Luther  and  a Calvin.  But 
Henry  had  stopped  upon  the  brink  of  prog- 
ress : the  people  pressed  onward,  and  in  Ed- 
ward VI.’s  time  had  torn  down  the  images 
from  the  churches,  and  trampled  relics  and 
croziers  in  the  dust.  When  Cranmer  pub- 
lished his  prayer-book  the  Puritan  party 
already  existed  in  the  Church,  pledged  to  a 
bitter  hatred  for  formalism  and  ritualism  of 
every  degree.  Yet  the  comparative  mild- 
ness of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  seduced 
even  Hooper  to  assume  the  episcopal  robes. 
Under  Mary  the  chiefs  of  the  English  refor- 
mation perished  in  the  flames,  and  with 
Elizabeth  the  ritualists  once  more  sprang 
into  power.  Pomp  and  outward  show  en- 
tered into  the  churches.  The  Host  was  wor- 
shiped at  splendid  altars,  tapers  glowed  in 
the  queen’s  private  chapel,  and  the  spirit 
of  persecution  was  again  the  offspring  of  a 
hollow  formalism.  That  barbaric  cruelty 
which  it  had  been  the  single  aim  of  Chris- 
tianity to  extirpate  from  among  its  followers 
became  the  ruling  principle  of  the  English 
Church.  No  dissent  was  to  be  tolerated, 
no  neglect  of  its  ritual  allowed,  no  difference 
in  its  outward  form.  There  was  to  be  but 
one  Church  in  the  nation,  and  disloyalty  to 
its  doctrines  and  rites  was  both  heresy  and 
treason.  To  this  theory  the  Puritans  at 
first  gave  a perfect  adhesion;  they  never 
desired  to  separate  from  the  national  Church, 
nor  to  countenance  a revolt  against  the  laws 
of  Elizabeth ; they  hoped  to  reform  it  from 
within,  and  they  were  prepared  to  persecute 
those  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  royal  or- 
dinances with  almost  as  much  rigor  as  Whit- 
gift  or  Bancroft.  They  could  scarcely  see 
how  a church  could  exist  separate  from  the 
state,  or  a humble  congregation  constitute 
an  independent  ecclesiastical  community. 
But  the  idea  came  upon  them  suddenly.  A 
portion  of  the  Puritans,  shocked  by  the  vices 
of  their  visible  Church,  took  refuge  in  Con- 
gregationalism. They  saw  that  Paul  had 
never  founded  a national  church,  nor  had 
the  early  Christians  any  other  form  of  church 
government  than  that  of  separate  congrega- 
tions. They  began  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  English  Church.  They  founded 
congregations  in  Southwark  or  in  Scrooby. 
The  hand  of  the  law  fell  upon  them  fearfully, 
yet  they  still  met  in  secret  places  and  in 
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lonely  forests.  They  filled  the  prisons,  and 
they  perished  on  the  scaffold;  yet  no  per- 
secution could  check  that  powerful  move- 
ment, and  in  the  pains  and  martyrdom  of 
men  like  Barrowe  and  Greenwood  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  New  England  churches. 

The  chief  Puritan  congregation  was  gath- 
ered at  Southwark,  across  the  Thames,  in  a 
poor  suburb,  on  the  road  that  led  to  Canter- 
bury, and  where  Chaucer's  pilgrims  might 
have  preceded  the  modem  processions  of 
Manning  and  Capel.  But  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  Southwark  church  were  soon  lan- 
guishing in  Newgate  or  the  Fleet,  were  dec- 
imated by  fevers,  want,  starvation,  or  had 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  legal  execu- 
tioner. The  parents  of  a mighty  race  that 
was  to  number  its  descendants  by  millions 
and  tens  of  millions,  and  to  create  a republic 
in  the  New  World  that  was  to  open  a new 
era  to  man,  were  now  few  and  disheartened. 
Yet  in  their  deep  misery  a refuge  was  open- 
ed to  them  that  led  to  a memorable  deliver- 
ance. In  the  green  wet  fields  of  Notting- 
hamshire, opposite  the  coast  of  Holland,  and 
covered  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  rural  repose, 
rose,  and  still  rises,  the  gray  spire  of  the  par- 
ish church  of  Scrooby — a rustic  village  that 
has  made  little  advance  since  the  reign  of 
the  ritualistic  queen.  It  is  a scene  sacred 
to  the  origin  of  New  England  progress. 
Amidst  its  meadows  and  marshes,  separated 
from  the  ancient  village  by  a moat,  now  dry, 
and  a patch  of  garden,  stood  the  Scrooby 
Manor-house,  long  the  favorite  resort  of 
kings  and  prelates.  But  in  the  period  of 
which  we  speak  it  was  occupied  as  a tenant 
by  William  Brewster,  an  eminent  Puritan, 
and  once  a rising  courtier.  Around  Scrooby 
the  people  had  long  cherished  a secret  Pu- 
ritanism. Two  or  three  miles  from  it  is  the 
little  village  of  Austerfield,  where  was  bom 
William  Bradford,  the  governor  of  Plymouth 
colony,  whose  discretion  and  virtue  were 
long  the  chief  reliance  of  the  early  New  En- 
gland Church.  To  Scrooby  Manor-house  on 
each  Lord’s-day  the  separatists  of  the  neigh- 
borhood came  singly  or  in  pairs,  with  care- 
fill  secrecy,  to  join  in  the  simple  services 
that  might  remind  them  of  the  church  of 
Colosse  or  the  house  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila.j 
William  Brewster  presided  as  an  elder,  but1 
the  services  of  learned  Puritan  clergymen 
were  engaged  to  instruct  the  people.  Brad- 
ford recalls  in  his  journal  the  happy  influ- 
ences of  the  early  pastors,  and  among  the 
teachers  who  best  revived  the  pictures  of 
the  Apostolic  days  wTas  John  Robinson,  the 
pastor  of  Leyden  and  of  Plymouth  colony. 
Learned,  polished,  modest,  a Master  of  Arts 
at  Cambridge,  a fellow  of  Corpus  Cliristi,  a 
deacon  in  the  English  Church,  the  young 
teacher  left  the  ritualistic  school  in  which 
he  had  been  trained  to  labor  for  a modem 
revival  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  But  at 
last  persecution  reached  the  congregation 


of  Scrooby  and  Austerfield.  The  faithful 
members  filled  the  country  jails.  There  was 
evidently  no  place  in  England  for  the  new 
ritual ; the  tyrant  James  had  succeeded  the 
cruel  Elizabeth,  and  Brewster  and  Robinson 
felt  that  they  must  fly  to  a foreign  land. 
Persecuted  by  the  ritualists  who  ruled  at 
London,  and  even  by  the  Puritans,  who  still 
clung  to  the  royal  faction,  the  separatists 
saw  that  in  their  native  land  the  hope  of 
reform  was  over. 

Across  the  sea  they  saw  the  happy  shores 
of  Holland,  where  religious  freedom  had  been 
planted  in  a republican  state.  Brewster, 
Robinson,  and  their  associates  resolved  to 
leave  the  green  plains  of  Scrooby  and  the 
dangerous  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  trans- 
port their  whole  congregation,  the  parent 
of  ten  thousand  churches,  to  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  Dutch  cities.  How  they  met, 
prayed,  fasted ; with  what  care  they  selected 
their  company ; with  what  pains  they  were 
enabled  to  gather  money  to  pay  for  the  jour- 
ney; how  men,  women,  and  children  were 
consulting  for  many  days  over  what  part 
of  their  household  goods  they  should  carry 
with  them  and  which  of  their  small  posses- 
sions they  should  leave  behind,  history  im- 
perfectly relates;  yet  never  was  there  a 
more  disastrous  attempt  than  was  appar- 
ently that  of  the  Puritans.  A stringent 
law  forbade  their  emigration.  It  was  ap- 
parently treason  for  a Puritan  to  attempt 
to  leave  England,  and  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
Established  Church  watched  carefully  the 
coast  from  which  they  were  to  set  sail.  Yet 
Brewster  and  his  faithful  followers  at  last 
gathered  in  the  friendly  town  of  Boston, 
and,  hidden  by  the  shades  of  night,  embark- 
ed in  a ship  that  had  been  hired  to  carry 
them  to  Holland.  But  the  master  had  al- 
ready betrayed  them.  Scarcely  were  they 
on  board  the  ship,  and  had  begun  to  rejoice 
in  the  hope  of  a swift  passage,  when  the  of- 
ficers of  the  law  appeared  to  arrest  them. 
They  were  brought  to  the  shore  in  open 
boats,  rifled  of  their  property,  treated  with 
gross  outrages,  and  driven  back  to  Boston 
in  the  midst  of  a throng  of  spectators.  Bos- 
ton, it  seems,  was  already  a centre  of  Puri-  * 
tanism,  and  its  magistrates  would  have  set 
the  unlucky  Pilgrims  free,  but  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  sent  down  orders  for  their  de- 
tention. The  unhappy  congregation  was 
imprisoned  for  a month.  Brewster  and  six 
others  were  then  detained  in  prison  for  tri- 
al, and  the  rest,  impoverished  and  disheart- 
ened, wrere  suffered  to  escape. 

Once  more,  six  months  later,  the  pilgrims 
of  Scrooby  prepared  to  fly  from  England. 

Men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  their 
poor  possessions,  gathered  on  the  unfriendly 
shore  of  the  Humber,  not  far  from  Hull.  A 
Dutch  captain,  more  trustworthy  than  their 
countrymen,  was  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
a part  of  the  company  had  already  enter- 
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ed  the  ship,  when  the  officers  of  the  crown 
Agsiin  appeared  to  detain  them.  Terrible 
was  the  spectacle  of  the  weeping  women 
and  children  seized  by  the  soldiers,  who 
sprang  upon  them  from  the  inland  districts, 
and  kept  them  from  their  husbands  and 
brothers,  who  had  already  reached  the  ves- 
sel. By  an  accident  they  had  been  detained, 
and  the  armed  force  came  upon  them  just 
as  they  were  about  to  rejoin  their  friends. 
The  Dutch  captain,  alarmed  at  the  sight  of 
the  soldiers,  with  a fair  wind  set  sail.  The 
Pilgrims  were  torn  from  their  weeping  fam- 
ilies, and  carried,  with  nothing  to  maintain 
them,  to  a foreign  land.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
lonely  banks  of  the  Humber,  the  mothers, 
with  their  shivering  infants,  were  left  in 
the  power  of  the  cruel  soldiers,  and  had  no 
means  of  providing  themselves  and  their 
children  with  food.  Their  captors  soon  set 
them  free.  Even  Bancroft  did  not  care  to 
imprison  so  feeble  and  miserable  a compa- 
ny. But  who  provided  them  in  their  deso- 
late condition  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
has  never  been  told.  Their  husbands,  car- 
ried far  away  into  the  wild  North  Sea  by  a 
severe  storm,  were  nearly  lost  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  and  Bradford,  then  a young  man, 
records  the  humble  and  trustful  prayers 
which  he  and  his  companions  poured  forth 
amidst  the  raging  ocean,  and  the  thankful 
hearts  with  which  they  landed,  after  a voy- 
age of  fourteen  days,  on  the  shores  of  Hol- 
land. By  no  human  intervention,  the  w omen 
and  children  were  at  last  enabled  to  rejoin 
their  husbands  and  fathers,  escaping  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  by  various  means  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  England.  The  church  of 
Scrooby  seems  to  have  been  united  again  in 
Amsterdam.  Brewster,  impoverished  but 
free,  Robinson,  Bradford,  and  their  early 
companions,  were  all  there.  But  they  soon 
found  that  violent  dissensions  were  raging 
among  the  Puritan  exiles  in  the  Dutch  cap- 
ital, and,  anxious  only  for  peace,  resolved  to 
emigrate  once  more  to  busy  Leyden.  In 
1609,  on  the  1st  of  May,  they  set  out  for 
their  new  home.  But  they  would  not  come 
as  paupers  or  dependents.  They  had  prom- 
ised the  magistrates  to  be  a burden  to  no 
one,  and,  with  New  England  energy,  began 
at  once  to  learn  and  practice  some  indus- 
trial pursuit.  One  became  a mason,  anoth- 
er a carpenter,  another  a smith.  Bradford 
learned  to  weave  silk ; Brewster,  scholar 
and  courtier,  maintained  his  large  family 
by  teaching  Latin  and  English,  and  even 
became  a printer.  Several  of  the  Pilgrims 
were  successful  merchants;  some  were  weav- 
ers and  carders ; one  was  a physician.  The 
Dutch  treated  them  with  a generous  kind- 
ness that  might  well  have  shamed  their  per-  j 
secuting  countrymen  at  home,  and  in  the 
heart  of  commercial  Leyden  the  fathers  of 
New  England  might  have  lived  in  prosper- 
ous content.  Robinson  won  general  favor 


by  the  purity  of  his  character,  his  learning, 
and  his  graceful  writings.  His  essays  still 
deserve  notice,  and  his  gentle  and  pensive 
spirit,  the  foe  of  severity,  uncharitableness, 
cruelty,  and  pride,  might  have  been  renew- 
ed in  the  not  dissimilar  natures  of  Buckmin- 
ster and  Channing. 

The  Puritans,  however,  had  never  design- 
ed to  settle  permanently  in  Holland.  Among 
an  alien  race,  speaking  a different  language, 
and  educated  to  a different  mode  of  life, 
they  felt  that  their  church  could  have  no 
room  for  expansion,  and  must  at  last  perish 
altogether.  They  had  already  become  at- 
tached to  a rigid  mode  of  observing  the 
Sabbath,  which  even  in  Holland  had  never 
been  adopted.  They  knew  that  if  they  re- 
mained in  Leyden  their  children  would  in- 
termarry with  the  natives,  and  gradually 
become  lost  amidst  the  ruling  race.  Nor 
had  they  ever  laid  aside  the  hope  that  per- 
secution might  at  last  die  out  in  England, 
and  a gentler  reign  invite  them  back  to 
their  native  land.  Dear  to  them  were  still 
the  lonely  fens  of  Scrooby  and  the  antique 
streets  of  Boston,  and  even  Bradford,  though 
he  had  sold  his  ancestral  estate  at  Auster- 
field,  must  have  sighed  for  the  pleasant 
companionship  of  his  earlier  years.  But 
time  went  swiftly  on,  and  still  the  prelatic- 
al  party  in  England  ruled  with  increasing 
severity ; the  Puritans  had  grown  in  num- 
bers, but  they  vrere  ever  bitterly  oppressed. 
War,  too,  seemed  about  to  break  out  again 
between  Spain  and  Holland,  and  Robinson 
and  Brewster,  agitated  by  many  apprehen- 
sions, fearful  lest  the  congregation  which 
they  had  founded  might  bo  subjected  to 
some  sudden  disaster,  began  to  discuss  the 
only  project  that  seemed  to  promise  them  a 
lasting  rest.  The  New  World  offered  them 
a congenial  home.  A grand  idea  fixed  their 
attention.  Amidst  the  Western  wilderness 
they  might  found  a settlement  where  all 
their  persecuted  companions  in  England 
might  join  them  in  a gentle  commonwealth, 
where  churches  such  os  Paul  had  planted 
and  -Apollos  watered  might  flourish  unob- 
served by  the  persecutors,  where  they  might 
keep  their  holy  Sabbath,  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  perhaps  found  a nation  of  Puri- 
tans in  a country  wholly  their  own.  Such 
were  the  thoughts  which  the  wise  leaders 
now  communicated  to  the  church  in  Leyden 
and  to  their  friends  and  allies  in  England. 
Carver,  Bradford,  Cushman,  Winslow,  Aller- 
ton,  and  others  discussed  the  important 
question.  Some  doubted,  some  objected. 
How  could  they  endure,  it  was  urged,  the 
fearful  voyage,  the  perils  of  the  wilderness, 
the  strange  climate,  the  new  diseases  f how 
could  they  escape  from  the  treacherous  sav- 
ages who  inhabited  that  solitary  shore  f or 
how  could  the  aged,  the  feeble,  women  and 
children,  bear  the  deprivation  of  all  their 
usual  comforts  and  conveniences  in  that 
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unknown  clime  ? The  question  was  debat- 
ed at  many  meetings.  The  perils  of  the 
enterprise  were  set  aside  by  the  reflection 
that  no  great  project  like  theirs  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  was  ever  achieved  ex- 
cept by  fortitude  and  courage.  It  was  re- 
solved to  go.  But  whither!  Some  urged 
a settlement  in  Guiana,  so  recently  made  fa- 
mous by  Raleigh’s  brilliant  fancy;  others 
proposed  Virginia.  For  Guiana  was  under, 
the  control  of  papal  Spain,  and  its  tropical 
heats  offered  no  charm  to  the  temperate 
people  of  thd  North.  Virginia  was  pre- 
ferred, but  even  in  Virginia  it  was  known 
that  the  Established  Church  ruled  with  its 
usual  severity,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
could  only  hope  that  they  might  find  some 
desolate  spot  in  the  immense  wilderness 
where  they  might  escape  the  observation 
even  of  the  English  inquisitors.  So  unhap- 
py was  their  condition  that  no  part  of  the 
world  seemed  to  afford  them  a safe  retreat. 
They  decided  to  go  to  Virginia,  or  rather  to 
the  lands  held  by  the  Virginia  Company, 
which  embraced  all  the  coast  below  the  for- 
ty-first degree  of  latitude.  The  Plymouth 
Company  possessed  the  remainder,  above 
that  line  to  the  St.  Croix,  and  a singular 
chance  baffled  the  design  of  the  fathers  to 
settle  in  the  softer  climate  of  the  South. 
The  chief  men  of  the  Leyden  colony  now 
prepared  to  obtain  land  for  settlement,  and 
permission  from  the  English  government 
to  occupy  the  barren  waste.  It  was  ungra- 
ciously given.  Carver,  Brewster,  and  Cush- 
man found  constant  obstacles  to  their  plan 
in  the  bigotry  of  King  James  and  the  dis- 
trust of  the  ritualistic  faction  in  the  Church. 
Months  passed  away  in  negotiation.  Al- 
most surreptitiously  a patent  passed  the 
Virginia  Council  giving  them  the  necessary 
title  to  a tract  of  land.  The  grant  was 
made;  the  people  sold  their  property,  and 
made  ready  to  leave  peaceful  Leyden ; but 
now  some  of  the  adventurers  seem  to  have 
regretted  that  they  had  fallen  under  the 
control  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  longed 
for  a settlement  in  what  was  already  known 
as  New  England.  Yet  it  was  too  late  to 
change  their  destination.  The  Mayflower, 
a fine  ship  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons, 
was  hired  for  the  voyage.  A smaller  vessel, 
the  Speedwell , was  to  accompany  it.  Only 
the  young  and  strong  were  to  go  at  first. 
With  prayer  and  fasting,  tears  and  fond  fare- 
wells, the  congregation  of  Leyden  gather- 
ed at  Delfthaven  to  wish  godspeed  to  the 
colonists  who  were  to  precede  them  to  their 
new  home,  and  in  June,  1620,  the  Pilgrims 
embarked  in  the  Speedwell , which  was  to 
carry  them  to  Southampton,  where  lay  the 
Mayflower  and  the  rest  of  the  company.  At 
Delfthaven  they  heard  for  the  last  time  the 
voice  of  the  beloved  Robinson ; and  Brew- 
ster, Carver,  Cushman,  Winslow,  and  Brad- 
ford were  parted  forever  from  the  guide  they 


loved  so  well.  Yet  the  church  of  Scrooby 
was  not  to  be  divided.  It  was  agreed  that 
Robinbon  should  still  remain  their  pastor, 
and  join  them  at  some  happy  meeting  in 
the*  New  World. 

A fair  wind  bore  the  Speedwell  to  South- 
ampton, but  delays  and  trials  still  inter- 
vened. Once  they  put  out,  but  were  forced 
to  return.  The  Speedwell  proved  unsea- 
worthy, and  was  left  behind.  September 
6-16  the  Mayflower  set  out  alone,  laden  with 
one  hundred  and  two  Pilgrims  and  all  the 
preparations  for  the  new  colony,  over  the 
strange  and  solemn  sea.  Never  vessel  bore 
so  rich  a freight.  The  germs  of  religious 
toleration  and  of  a primitive  Christianity, 
of  republicanism  and  human  equality,  of 
popular  education  and  centuries  of  prog- 
ress, were  hidden  within  her  feeble  walls. 
Heaven  smiled,  and  the  destiny  of  mankind 
brightened  as  she  sped  on  her  solitary  jour- 
ney. She  passed  safely  over  the  dangerous 
track  where  now  the  greatest  steam-ships 
are  often  tossed  and  racked  by  the  sea  and 
wind,  and  sometimes,  striking  huge  icebergs 
in  the  mist,  perish  unseen.  But  the  May- 
flower slowly  pressed  forward.  Once,  in 
mid-ocean,  a fierce  storm  racked  her  feeble 
frame,  a main  beam  gave  way,  and  the  ves- 
sel would  have  gone  to  pieces  had  not  “a 
great  iron  screw”  been  found  on  board  that 
brought  the  beam  back  to  its  place.  One 
of  her  passengers,  a servant,  died ; a child 
was  bom  on  the  passage,  and  named  by  his 
parents  Ocean  us.  Sixty-six  days  were  pass- 
ed on  the  sea,  yet  the  voyage  seems  not  to 
have  been  unprosperous.  The  Mayflower 
played  well  her  important  part.  Her  mas- 
ter and  crew  were  a wild  and  godless  com- 
pany, whose  oaths  and  ribaldry  may  have 
mingled  strangely  with  the  prayers  and 
psalms  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  even  among 
the  colonists  men  had  intruded  themselves 
whose  characters  were  in  striking  discord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  the  expedition.  One 
was  to  become  a murderer,  and  was  after- 
ward hanged;  others  were  immoral,  indo- 
lent, improvident.  But  the  purer  majority 
soon  expelled  from  its  midst  its  irreclaim- 
able members.  Not  many  of  the  first  con- 
gregation at  Scrooby  seem  to  have  gone  on 
this  memorable  voyage.  Brewster,  Brad- 
ford, and  one  or  two  more  can  alone  be  rec- 
ognized as  members  of  the  earlier  church. 
Death  had  probably  borne  away  many  of 
the  Scrooby  congregation,  and  time  may 
have  enfeebled  the  others.  At  length  the 
land  appeared.  Carver,  Brewster,  and  Brad- 
ford watched  with  no  common  interest,  we 
may  conceive,  the  long,  narrow  strip  of  sand, 
projecting  far  into  the  ocean,  that  Provi- 
dence seems  to  have  designed  as  their  guide 
to  their  promised  home.  It  was  November 
19.  The  New  England  autumn,  rich  with 
azure  skies  and  golden  atmosphere,  may  yet 
have  lingered  later  than  usual  over  the  des- 
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date  scene.  The  sands  of  Cape  Cod  seemed 
to  the  hopeful  wanderers  a region  of  plenty 
and  peace.  It  was  “ a goodly  land,”  they 
said,  “ and  wooded  to  the  brink  of  the  sea.” 
They  rejoiced  together,  and  sang  hymns  of 
praise,  and  the  Mayflower  dropped  her  anch- 
or on  the  unknown  coast. 

It  was  to  New  Jersey  or  New  York  Harbor 
that  the  Pilgrims  had  evidently  designed  at 
first  to  go.  What  strange  chance,  miscalcu- 
lation, or  whether  the  perfidy  of  their  cap- 
tain, who,  it  is  supposed,  was  hired  by  the 
Dutch  to  take  them  farther  north,  had  mis- 
led them,  or  whether  they  may  not  have 
changed  their  plan  at  last,  and  preferred  to 
settle  in  New  England,  they  now  found 
themselves  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
London  Company,  from  which  they  had  ob- 
tained their  grant  of  land  at  the  price  of 
real  slavery,  and  were  trespassing  on  the 
territory  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  to  which 
they  were  wholly  strangers.  Yet  they  made 
no  persistent  effort  to  repair  the  error,  or 
hesitated  for  a moment  what  to  do;  and 
once  only  they  strove  to  sail  to  the  south- 
ward, but  were  driven  back.  With  the  read- 
iness for  self-government  which  has  marked 
their  descendants,  whether  in  Colorado  or 
California,  Carver,  Bradford,  and  their  asso- 
ciates now  met  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 
and  founded  a state.  It  was  the  first  town- 
meeting in  our  borders,  the  original  decla- 
ration of  independence  and  of  the  rights  of 
man.  The  Pilgrims  had  already  formed  a 
Church,  and  they  now  planned  a Common- 
wealth. They  professed  loyalty  to  the  king, 
yet  they  pledged  themselves  to  each  other 
to  obey  the  laws  they  might  frame  among 
themselves,  and  constituted  themselves  “a 
civil  body  politic.”  Nor  did  Carver,  who 
was  elected  the  governor  of  the  new  na- 
tion, or  Bradford,  who  became  his  succes- 
sor, ever  hesitate  to  execute  the  laws  with 
firmness,  or  doubt  that  his  authority  was 
as  real  as  if  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  a 
king.  The  will  of  the  people  was  to  them 
the  natural  source  of  power.  Next  they 
landed  on  the  goodly  shore.  They  fell  on 
their  knees  and  blessed  the  God  of  heaven 
who  had  brought  them  safely  over  the  vast 
and  furious  ocean  to  the  stable  land,  their 
proper  element. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Pilgrims  than  the  readiness  with 
which  they  adapted  themselves  to  every 
change  of  circumstance,  and  in  all  their  wan- 
derings maintained  their  perfect  self-con- 
trol. In  Scrooby  and  Austerfield  they  had 
been  courtiers,  farmers,  politicians,  husband- 
men. In  Leyden  they  had  each  professed 
and  learned  some  useful  trade.  On  the  wild 
shores  of  New  England,  Carver,  Bradford, 
and  the  rest  easily  adopted  the  manners  of 
explorers,  coasted  along  the  chill  inlets,  slept 
in  their  open  shallop,  bore  patiently  the 
storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  or  gathered  from 
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the  woods  heaps  of  oily  cedar  that  made  an 
odoriferous  flame,  and  delighted  the  travelers 
with  its  welcome  heat.  These  strong,  ear- 
nest, and  hopeful  men,  pure,  just,  and  kind, 
examined  for  many  days  the  unknown  shore, 
laden  with  the  cares  of  fhture  ages.  They 
came  at  length  to  Plymouth  Harbor:  its 
vacant  corn  fields,  a pure  running  brook 
and  a sheltered  site,  a great  hill  that  was  to 
be  the  Acropolis  of  Plymouth,  and  abun- 
dance of  wood,  satisfied  them  that  they  had 
found  their  looked-for  home.  Frozen  with 
cold,  wet,  weary,  but  never  desponding,  they 
kept  the  Sabbath  on  an  island  in  the  bay, 
and  on  the  21st  or  22d  of  December  landed 
on  Plymouth  Rock.  Eighteen  men,  among 
whom  were  the  chiefs  of  the  colony,  had 
shared  in  this  dangerous  and  doubtful  expe- 
dition; and  as  they  slowly  climbed  from 
their  shallop  to  the  shore  the  echo  of  their 
footsteps  resounded  through  all  the  centu- 
ries of  the  future.  How  many  myriads  were 
coming  to  meet  them  in  endless  anniversa- 
ries ! What  throngs  of  orators,  poets,  and 
applauding  multitudes  were  to  offer  a late 
greeting  to  the  wet  and  weary  wanderers! 
They  now  hastened  back  to  their  compan- 
ions, more  joyous  perhaps  than  many  more 
prosperous  congregations,  and  described  the 
happy  site  of  the  future  colony.  The  May - 
flotcer  once  more  unfurled  her  sails,  and  bore 
the  colonists  to  Plymouth  Bay.  Joy  filled 
all  hearts  at  the  sight  of  their  wintry  home. 
Work  began  at  once.  The  streets  were  laid 
out,  a common  house  begun  and  soon  com- 
pleted, a fortification  was  built  on  the  top 
of  Burial  Hill,  the  garden  plots  were  meas- 
ured, and  the  first  New  England  village 
sprang  up  as  swiftly  as  if  it  were  in  Kansas 
or  Nebraska.  Labor  never  ceased  for  Christ- 
mas or  any  saint’s  day ; it  was  only  when 
the  Sabbath  came  that  every  axe  was  silent, 
every  arm  at  rest,  and  hymns  of  thankful 
joy  mingled  with  the  murmur  of  the  sea. 

The  church  of  Scrooby,  Amsterdam,  and  Ley- 
den held  its  services  on  Burial  Hill,  and  re- 
ligious rites  that  Paul  and  John  would  have 
approved  awoke  the  silence  of  the  wintry 
scene. 

Toleration  does  not  seem  to  have  marked 
the  first  church  of  the  Pilgrims;  at  least 
they  were  unwilling  to  suffer  within  their 
limits  the  existence  of  a rival  and  danger- 
ous sect.  Yet  the  voice  of  the  pastor,  Rob- 
inson, expressed  the  first  theory  of  toleration 
that  was  heard  in  the  New  World.  This 
amiable  and  virtuous  man  advanced  in  lib- 
erality as  he  approached  the  close  of  life. 

For  the  higher  and  purer  elements  in  the 
religious  institutions  of  his  ancestors  he 
entertained  a lasting  regard.  The  Church 
of  England  was  still  to  him  the  possessor  of 
much  unquestioned  excellence.  He  still 
held  all  its  ddetrines,  and  seems  to  have  re- 
volted only  against  its  “ church  order  and 
ordinances.”  Ritualism  and  the  lingering 
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idolatry  of  its  worship  he  shrank  from  with 
natural  alarm.  Yet  he  taught  union  rather 
than  division,  peace  rather  than  ceaseless 
enmity.  He  lived  in  harmony  with  the  wise 
and  pure  of  all  religious  sects,  and  left  the 
world  with  lessons  of  toleration  on  his  lips. 
Ritualism  and  a bitter  persecution,  the  rage 
of  idolaters  as  unreasonable  as  that  of  the 
worshipers  of  Baal  or  Astarte,  had  alone 
driven  the  Pilgrims  from  their  native  land 
and  their  national  Church ; and  it  was  with 
no  spirit  of  hostility  to  any  sect  or  creed,  or 
with  any  desire  but  that  of  enjoying  their 
own  simple  service  unharmed  by  the  officers 
of  the  High  Commission,  that  the  first  Con- 
gregational assembly  met  in  the  wilderness. 
The  ruling  elder,  Brewster,  conducted  its 
worship.  Borne  decent  forms  were  ob- 
served. Robinson  was  still  looked  upon  as 
its  pastor,  and  Brewster  carefully  abstained 
from  any  interference  w ith  his  sacred  office. 
But  a time  was  coming  when  the  solitary 
congregation  was  to  bear  such  a trial  of  its 
faith  and  resolution  as  might  well  have 
crushed  forever  any  church  less  devoted  and 
less  apostolic. 

Famine,  disease,  the  sense  of  a complete 
isolation,  and  of  no  hope  of  safety  save  in 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  came  upon  the 
lonely  colony.  Whether  the  same  deadly 
malaria  >vliich  had  carried  off  so  many  thou- 
sands of  the  natives  still  lingered  around 
Plymouth  Bay,  or  whether  the  toils  and 
pains  they  had  already  borne  had  prepared 
them  for  a fatal  sickness,  death  descended 
upon  them  in  the  winter  months  with  un- 
precedented ravages.  One-half  their  num- 
ber died.  Of  the  survivors  only  seven  re- 
mained able  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  or  to 
bear  away  the  dead  to  their  graves  amidst 
the  snow  on  Burial  Hill.  Two  or  three 
sometimes  died  in  one  day.  Yet  the  tender- 
ness and  assiduity  with  which  the  Pilgrims 
watched  over  their  sick,  and  performed  for 
them  all  the  kind  offices  of  Christian  friend- 
ship, touched  the  hearts  even  of  the  rude 
sailors  on  the  Mayflower ; and  when  disease 
and  death  came  at  last  on  board  of  the  ship, 
they  found  that  their  fellow-sailors  shrank 
from  them  in  their  illness  and  refused  to  give 
them  aid,  and  that  their  only  real  friends 
were  the  Puritans,  who  came  to  help  them 
in  their  distress.  Carver  died  in  the  spring, 
and  Bradford  was  chosen  in  his  place.  But 
as  summer  approached  pew  hope  awoke  in 
the  breasts  of  these  resolute  men,  and  they 
saw  the  Mayflower  sail  away  without  a wish 
to  abandon  their  dangerous  home.  Twenty 
men,  six  or  eight  women,  and  perhaps  twen- 
ty children  formed  the  whole  population  of 
the  solitary  hamlet.  Nineteen  huts  or  cab- 
ins lined  the  street  that  led  up  to  the  forti- 
fied hill.  Of  the  savages  they  had  yet  seen 
nothing  in  the  settlement,  but  had  heard 
their  cries  in  the  forest,  and  watched  the 
smoke  of  their  wigwams  rising  over  the  in- 


land district.  Bradford’s  whole  army  to  en- 
counter the  unknown  hosts  of  the  natives 
consisted  of  only  nineteen  men,  commanded 
by  Captain  Miles  Standish.  Yet  the  Indians 
proved  not  unfriendly,  and  Massasoit  wel- 
comed them  to  New  England.  Ardent  and 
ever  hopeful,  the  spirits  of  the  Pilgrims  once 
more  rose  high  as  the  summer  came  on,  as 
the  wild  flowers  bloomed  in  the  woods,  and 
the  forests  were  covered  with  verdure. 
They  planted  their  fields  with  barley  and 
maize ; they  wandered  on  exploring  expedi- 
tions along  the  neighboring  shores ; and  late 
in  the  season  Miles  Standish  with  a detach- 
ment of  nine  men  sailed  as  far  as  Boston 
Harbor.  They  saw  its  varied  islands,  the 
fair  entrance  to  Charles  River,  and  trod  the 
lonely  shore  where  now  a splendid  city  has 
risen  around  their  path,  and  watched  in  the 
fair  moonlight  the  three  mountain  peaks 
now  grown  illustrious  in  story  and  in  song. 

The  church  which  Robinson  had  planned, 
and  Brewster,  Carver,  and  Bradford  had 
planted,  was  now  fixed  forever  in  New  En- 
gland. Yet  the  jealousy  or  the  discretion 
of  the  Puritanic  faction  in  England  pre- 
vented the  pastor  from  ever  visiting  his 
flock.  Bradford  ruled  with  firm  and  tem- 
perate hand  over  his  growing  company,  and 
the  example  of  the  Leyden  colonists  found 
many  imitators.  A large  emigration  of  the 
Puritans  took  place  in  the  last  years  of 
James  I.  and  the  opening  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Twenty-ono  thousand  in  all  are 
supposed  to  have  come  to  America.  The 
number  seems  insignificant  compared  with 
the  vast  hosts  that  in  our  day  annually 
leave  the  Old  World  for  the  New.  Yet  no 
emigration  was  ever  attended  by  such  re- 
markable results.  The  descendants  of  Brad- 
ford and  Robinson,  Winthrop,  Cotton,  and 
their  companions,  have  multiplied  and  en- 
larged until  it  is  credibly  estimated  that 
they  number  seven  millions.  They  have 
pierced  the  continent,  and  passed  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Unnumbered  Plymouths 
have  sprung  up  in  the  forest  and  the  prai- 
rie, and  their  founders  have  practiced  ev- 
ery where  the  energy  and  the  resolution 
that  brought  Bradford  and  Winthrop  to  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts.  Many  of  the  ear- 
ly Puritans  were  cultivated  and  accomplish- 
ed men.  Most  of  them  were  already  at 
heart  republicans.  The  compact  formed  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  became  the  mod- 
el on  which  the  government  of  every  State 
from  Maine  to  Oregon  has  been  founded. 
Our  people  every  where  pledge  themselves 
to  each  other  to  obey  the  laws  which  they 
have  themselves  sanctioned,  and  which  de- 
rive all  their  authority  from  the  consent  of 
all  the  people,  but  which  the  people  will 
enforce  with  their  united  strength.  The 
moral  system  which  the  Puritans  held  up 
before  mankind  has  become  equally  the 
foundation  of  our  political  prosperity.  The 
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Sabbath,  which  in  1620  was  observed  in  all 
its  strictness  probably  in  Leyden,  or  per- 
haps in  Plymouth,  alone,  now  follows  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  all  its  wanderings,  and 
Robinson  would  approve  the  sacred  and 
necessary  rest  that  spreads  over  so  large  a 
part  of  mankind  on  the  peaceful  day.  Pu- 
rity,  gentleness,  discretion,  were  practiced 
by  Bradford,  Carver,  and  their  associates ; 
they  melted  at  the  voice  of  sorrow,  and  for- 
got none  of  the  duties  of  charity;  and  a 
natural  refinement  grew  up  among  them 
that  added  to  the  vigor  of  the  race.  But 
possibly  the  congregation  of  Scrooby  might 
have  failed  wholly  to  maintain  their  lasting 
influence  had  they  not  discovered,  in  an  age 
of  dense  ignorance,  the  necessity  of  univers- 
al education.  It  was  upon  knowledge  and 
religion  that  they  founded  their  state.  Pu- 
ritanism has  become  every  where  the  her- 
ald of  popular  instruction.  The  school  was 
planted  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  the 
church.  To  teach  and  to  be  taught  was 
the  chief  aim  of  its  ever-progressive  people. 
At  length  the  common-school  system  of  ed- 
ucation was  perfected  and  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  New  England ; the  grand  ma- 
chinery of  national  instruction  was  set  in 
motion  that  now  covers  the  land  from  sea  to 
sea.  Every  State  has  obeyed  the  precepts 
of  Robinson  and  Bradford,  and  Colorado 
and  California  found  their  prosperity  on 
their  public  schools. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  flight 


of  the  congregation  of  Pilgrims  from  Scroo- 
by to  Amsterdam,  to  Leyden,  to  Plymouth, 
which  we  have  chiefly  taken  from  Dr.  Ba- 
con's valuable  work  on  The  Genesis  of  the 
New  England  Churches . To  the  States  and 
nations  who  owe  their  existence  and  their 
prosperity  to  the  strong  yet  gentle  men  who 
fled  from  their  persecutors  to  a distant  land 
there  will  always  be  a singular  charm  in 
the  story  of  the  first  New  England  church. 
Dr.  Bacon  has  painted  its  inner  history  with 
novelty  and  force.  He  makes  us  understand 
more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  perils  and 
the  difficulties,  the  mental  and  political  phi- 
losophy, of  the  New  England  emigration. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that,  but  for  the 
wet  and  weary  landing  in  Plymouth  Bay, 
the  silent  Sabbath,  the  patient  courage,  the 
Christian  tenderness,  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
there  would  have  been  no  hope  of  progress 
and  moral  elevation  in  the  New  World; 
there  would  have  been  no  free  republic 
opening  its  generous  shelter  to  the  Teuton, 
the  Celt,  and  the  Saxon ; and  feudalism  and 
religious  tyranny  would  have  marred  the 
destiny  of  another  continent.  Nor  of  all 
our  national  celebrations  is  there  any  in 
which  all  our  people  may  more  cordially 
unite  than  when,  in  the  bleak  days  of  De- 
cember, the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims 
gather  on  the  well-known  shore,  and  almost 
hear  the  joyous  voices  of  Brewster,  Carver, 
and  Bradford,  as  they  leap  from  their  shal- 
lop upon  Plymouth  Rock. 


fbitnr's  <fet|  Cljnir. 


THE  virtue  upon  which  John  Bull  has  always 
prided  himself  is  pluck,  and  he  shows  it  in 
many  ways,  but  in  none  more  constantly  than  in 
his  assertion  of  mental  and  moral  liberty.  His 
cousin  Jonathan  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  he 
is  a stouter  friend  of  freedom  than  John,  and 
points  to  the  snobbishness  of  his  English  cousin 
and  to  the  immense  conformity  of  his  whole 
family  as  an  illustration  of  his  moral  cowardice. 
That  conformity  is  indeed  immense.  A London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  says  in  a 
recent  letter  that  he  was  looking  at  a picture  of 
the  Ascension  with  a friend  who  is  a member  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  that  the  friend  sud- 
denly turned  upon  him,  and  asked  him  how  many 
educated  persons  in  England  he  supposed  real- 
ly accepted  the  story  as  told,  and  believed  the 
Ascension  as  they  believe  that  Julius  Caesar  once 
lived.  The  correspondent  replied  that  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  belief  of  all  English  Christians. 
44  4 You  are  wrong,’  ” said  his  friend  ; “ 4 very  few 
of  them  really  believe  it.  The  majority  of  them 
have  never  seriously  thought  about  it ; many  of 
the  minority  who  have  thought  about  it  do  not 
believe  it.  Very  many  of  the  clergy,  I know, 
although  they  repeat  the  creed  every  day,  make 
a mental  reservation  when  they  say  it.  I tell 
you  that  the  real  belief  in  the  Incarnation,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension  scarcely  exists 


now  among  us.  We  say  the  words,  but  hosts 
of  us  don’t  believe  the  facts.  There  is  Dean 
Stanley,  for  instance:  I haven’t  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  he  disbelieves  Incarnation,  Res- 
urrection, and  Ascension.9  ‘But  still  you  call 
yourselves  Christian  people,*  said  I.  ‘Yes,*  he 
replied,  4 so  we  do ; but  in  that  we  only  follow  a 
fashion.”* 

Mr.  Gregg,  in  his  articles, 44  Rocks  Ahead,”  in 
the  Contemporary  Review , describes  the  religious 
faith  of  England  as  seriously  undermined ; and 
Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  English  Traits , says  that 
when  conversation  with  an  English  Churchman 
comes  to  close  quarters  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion and  its  establishment,  the  prelate  politely 
asks  you  to  take  wine.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  resistance  to  the  Public  Worship 
Bill  at  the  late  session  of  Parliament  sprang  from 
the  conviction  that  if  sincere  conformity  and  uni- 
formity were  required — in  other  words,  if  the  op- 
portunity of  individual  evasion  and  explanation 
and  sophistication  were  lessened  or  wholly  de- 
stroyed, and  men  were  put  strictly  upon  their 
consciences— a vast  number  of  clergymen  at 
both  extremes,  the  orthodox  and  the  latitudina- 
rian,  would  be  forced  out  of  the  Establishment. 
This  implies,  of  course,  a startling  amount  of 
avoidance,  to  say  the  least,  and  seems  certainly 
to  show  a want  of  the  pluck  that  we  have  claim- 
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ed  for  the  Briton.  This  timidity  is  the  text  of 
John  Morlcy’s  hite  series  of  papers  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  upon  compromise,  in  which  he 
treats  the  question  of  the  proper  limits  of  con- 
formity and  the  duty  that  an  honest  man  owes 
to  his  convictions.  There  are,  indeed,  casuists 
who  hold  that  no  man  ought  to  incur  an  oppo- 
sition or  a persecution  which  by  a verbal  ac- 
quiescence he  could  avoid.  No  man,  they  say, 
has  the  right  to  question  the  faith  of  another, 
still  less  to  coerce  it,  or  harm  him  for  it,  or  dis- 
cipline him  in  the  slightest  degree ; and  if  the 
Inquisition  lays  hold  of  him,  and  threatens  to 
torture  or  murder  him  if  he  does  not  change  his 
faith,  he  may  properly  say  that  he  does  change — 
in  other  words,  he  may  tell  a lie,  as  he  would  to 
a band  of  assassins  who  should  be  seeking  his 
wife  or  child  with  an  evil  purpose. 

But  these  casuists  forget  that  it  is  not  a single 
act  or  one  verbal  falsehood  that  is  required  by 
the  Inquisition,  but  a life  of  deceit.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  becomes  this : Granting  that  no  oth- 
er man,  nor  society  itself,  has  the  right  to  call 
you  to  account  for  your  belief,  yet,  if  you  are 
called  to  account,  what  will  you  do?  What 
course  upon  your  part  will  more  surely  promote 
the  truth,  which  is  the  object  of  every  honest  life 
— to  consent  to  conceal  forever  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  truth,  or  to  show  the  quality  of  your 
faith  even  by  dying  for  it,  thereby  making  the 
most  effective  appeal  possible  to  mankind?  It 
might  be  urged  that  Galileo,  in  order  to  secure 
time  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  may  have 
innocently  and  properly  verbally  renounced  his 
opinions.  But  he  did  more.  He  consented  nev- 
er to  teach  or  defend  them ; and  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster naturally  says  that  on  both  sides  in  this 
scene  human  nature  is  drawn  in  its  darkest  col- 
oring. The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church  because  their  death  persuades  men 
that  a faith  for  which  a man  will  die  is  at  least 
worth  investigating,  and  investigation  may  reveal 
a hundred  better  reasons  for  it  than  the  martyr 
himself  could  offer,  while  the  argument  alone, 
however  cogent,  when  urged  by  a man  who  will 
recant  to  save  his  life  or  his  comfort,  falls  pow- 
erless and  ineffectual. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  also  asserts  that  an  ex- 
treme conformity  characterizes  Englishmen ; but 
he  and  Mr.  Motley  are  both  illustrations  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  yet  a certain  number  of  En- 
glishmen who  jealously  guard  the  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech,  which  is  the  palladium  of 
civilization.  They  hold  with  Jefferson  that  no 
error  is  to  be  feared  so  long  as  truth  is  left  free 
to  combat  it.  A fair  held  and  no  favor  is  all 
that  can  be  asked  for  any  opinion.  Mr.  Mill 
says  in  his  autobiography  that  his  father  instruct- 
ed him  to  conform  in  religious  matters— an  ad- 
vice which  gives  the  most  disagreeable  impression 
of  the  elder  Mill — yet  the  Essay  on  Liberty , the 
work  of  perhaps  the  most  commanding  and  influ- 
ential mind  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time,  showed 
both  the  essential  British  independence  of  mind 
and  courage  in  maintaining  it.  Another  evi- 
dence lies  in  the  fact  of  the  profound  approval  of 
the  work  by  a great  and  powerful  number  of  En- 
glishmen. It  was,  of  course,  vehemently  attack- 
ed, but  neither  the  author  nor  his  adherents  “ lost 
caste.  ” Last  year  Mr.  Fitz- James  Stephen,  a 
barrister  of  the  first  eminence  in  London,  a law- 
yer who  succeeded  Mr.  Maine  in  India,  and  who 
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is  now  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette , published  a reply  to  Mill’s  Liberty , in 
which  he  delivered  his  own  views  with  no  less 
force  and  distinctness  than  Mr.  Mill.  Yet  Mr. 
Stephen’s  views  were  not  less  hostile  than  Mr. 
Mill’s  to  the  current  conventional  opinions  upon 
religious  subjects. 

Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  an 
American  occupying  Mr.  Stephen’s  position — a 
man  like  Mr.  Evarts,  or  Mr.  Groesbeck,  or  Mr. 
Rockwood  Hoar,  or  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  pub- 
lishing such  a book  as  Liberty , Equality , and 
Fraternity — without  serious  injury  to  his  repu- 
tation and  position.  Even  if  the  gentlemen  we 
have  named  were  interested  in  such  subjects, 
and  had  even  reached  similar  conclusions,  they 
would  probably  be  very  chary  of  expressing  them 
distinctly,  wrhich  would  seem  to  show  that  Jona- 
than conforms  like  John. 

And  if  conformity  or  external  acquiescence  be 
well-nigh  universal  in  England,  there  is  more  ob- 
servable there  than  here  a certain  public  opinion 
of  trained  intellectual  vigor,  sufficiently  strong 
and  reputable  to  command  respect,  to  w hich  the 
boldest  thinker  and  writer  may  confidently  ap- 
peal. While  the  general  aspect  of  the  English 
moral  and  religious  world  might  seem  to  prove 
that  conformity  and  technical  respectability  have 
smothered  moral  liberty,  yet  there  is  always 
enough  in  the  intellectual  product  of  England  to 
show  the  moral  courage  that  still  coexists  with 
the  profoundest  scholarship  and  mental  insight. 
There  is  no  sign  more  hopeful  for  civilization ; 
for  there  can  be  nothing  more  futal  to  real  prog- 
ress, which  springs  from  intellectual  liberty,  than 
a conformity  which  is  synonymous  with  mental 
slavery. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  soundness  of 
the  reasoning  or  the  value  of  the  conclusions  in 
Professor  Tyndall’s  Belfast  address,  the  impor- 
tant point  to  the  present  purpose  is  that  it  wa9 
the  president  of  the  British  Association  who 
spoke,  and  that  his  eminent  position  in  science 
is  conceded.  The  essential  interest  of  his  ad- 
dress is  not  so  much  its  conclusions  as  the  fact 
that  it  was  itself  an  assertion  of  what  Roger 
Williams  proudly  called  “soul  liberty.”  Mr. 
Tyndall’s  real  position  was  that,  being  quite  a9 
familiar  with  the  methods  and  processes  of  life 
as  other  scientific  or  ecclesiastical  scholars,  he 
had  a right  to  an  opinion  upon  its  origin,  and 
an  equal  right  to  express  his  opinion.  That  he 
did  so  with  eloquence  and  force,  and  with  the 
respectful  attention  of  able  and  scholarly  think- 
ers, is  another  proof  of  that  intellectual  fidelity 
and  independence  which,  despite  every  kind  and 
degree  of  conformity  and  snobbery,  still  distin- 
guish England,  and  justify  the  praise  of  her  lau- 
reate : 

“It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till, 

That  sober-saited  Freedom  chose— 

The  land  where,  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 

A man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will.” 


Last  year,  at  Elmira,  in  New  York,  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  opposed  the  proposition  of  a 
national  university,  and  this  year,  at  Detroit, 
President  White,  of  Cornell,  warmly  advocated 
it.  In  the  spring,  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  President  White  also  presented  the  claims 
of  the  national  university  very  ably  and  skiliful- 
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ly,  and  President  M4Cosh,  of  Princeton,  replied 
to  him  with  great  earnestness.  The  subject 
which  has  been  so  handled  by  experts  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  press,  and  there  has  been  a gen- 
eral and  intelligent  discussion,  which  has  clearly 
shown  that  public  opinion  is  not  yet  ready  to 
approve  the  scheme.  As  for  the  general  edu- 
cative results  of  such  a university,  President 
M4Cosh  made  one  interesting  statement.  He  is 
an  experienced  “ educator,”  and  of  such  reputa- 
tion that  when  the  Bystem  of  examinations  for 
the  civil  sen-ice  was  established  in  England,  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  first  examiners  for  the 
India  service — the  most  elaborate  and  careful  of 
all.  In  replying  to  Mr.  White’s  remarks  upon 
the  low  standard  of  scholarship  which  was  insep- 
arable from  colleges  which  depend  upon  the  fees 
from  students,  Dr.  M‘Cosh  said  that  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  results  of  education  in  foreign 
universities  which  are  sustained  by  the  govern- 
ments, or  which  have  a state  foundation,  and 
that  the  average  college  graduate  in  the  United 
States  is  a better  educated  man  than  the  average 
European  graduate.  In  England,  however,  the 
44  honor  men,”  or  those  who  study  especially  for 
honors,  are  a class  more  thoroughly  scholarly 
than  any  class  in  the  American  colleges,  but 
they  are  comparatively  few. 

The  question,  however,  is  to  be  settled  upon 
other  grounds  than  those  of  mere  scholarship. 
The  argument  for  a national  university  really 
proceeds  upon  a principle  which  has  not  yet  been 
widely  recognized  in  this  country,  that  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  state  as  distinguished 
from  the  individual  citizens.  The  American  is 
educated  in  jealousy  of  the  state.  The  old  Jef- 
fersonian maxim  that  that  is  the  best  government 
which  governs  least  implies  that  government  is 
at  best  a necessary  evil,  and  that  the  less  there 
is  of  it  the  better.  This  is  more  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  “non-interference”  view,  which 
regards  government  as  a defense  of  individual 
liberty  by  the  whole  society,  and  asserts  that  the 
sole  function  of  government  is  to  secure  to  every 
man  the  liberty  of  doing  what  he  will,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  equal  liberty  of  ev- 
eiy  other  man.  This  is  the  Jeffersonian  theory, 
which  absolutely  restricts  the  state,  or  govern- 
ment, to  a police  function,  and  regards  systems 
of 44  protection,”  and  all  44  state”  institutions  of 
religion  or  charity  or  enterprise  or  convenience, 
as  monstrous.  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  late- 
ly described  them  as  the  44  maggots  of  national 
savings-banks  and  national  telegraph  poles,  na- 
tional railways  and  national  pumpkin-seed  dis- 
tribution.” Jefferson,  in  his  suspicion  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  national  government,  sought  to  be- 
little it  by  describing  it  as  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  state  in  which  we  in 
this  country  have  been  chiefly  educated,  and 
which  dominates  American  public  opiniorv.  Yet, 
as  what  is  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  has 
prevailed  in  our  development,  this  principle  of 
non-interference  has  not  been  logically  followed. 
The  Anglo  -Saxon  acts  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  not  according  to  theories.  This  is 
said  by  Mill  to  be  so  much  the  characteristic  of 
the  Englishman  that  he  instantly  distrusts  any 
political  measure  which  seems  to  him  peculiarly 
logical  and  symmetrical.  His  politics  consists 
in  the  reformation  of  proved  abases,  not  in  the 
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change  of  the  system  from  which  the  abuses 
spring,  and  he  reforms  instead  of  changing,  be- 
cause there  are  also  valuable  uses  of  the  system. 

It  is  to  this  habit  that  the  survival  of  so  many 
grotesque  forms  of  every  kind  in  England  is  due. 

The  object  of  the  English  mind  is  not  a well- 
proportioned  political  home  to  the  eye,  but  a 
comfortable  home  to  live  in.  The  English  prac- 
tice is  certainly  not  yet  put  in  the  wrong,  while 
the  French,  which  is  that  of  theory  logically  car- 
ried out,  has  not  yet,  at  least,  "quite  justified 
itself.  Jefferson  was  French  by  nature  and  sym- 
pathy, and  cherished  a truly  French  hostility  to 
England.  He  w'as  a logical  speculator  in  pol- 
itics. But  many  most  important  results  and 
agencies  in  the  development  of  this  country  are 
due  to  a total  disregard  of  the  logic  of  his  theories. 

Thus  the  public -school  system  is  logically  but 
another  form  of  the  44  national  pumpkin-seed  dis- 
tribution” at  which  the  Commerdal  laughs.  Mr. 
Mill,  indeed,  does  not  deny  it.  While  he  is  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  non-interference  principle, 
he  agrees  that  it  may  be  violated  in  the  state 
support  of  schools.  This  concession  shows  how 
reasonable  a man  and  excellent  an  Englishman 
he  is ; but  the  exception  is  a pin-hole  through 
which  the  whole  sea  pours  in ; for  it  makes  the 
entire  question  one  of  expediency  only.  If  the 
state,  whose  sole  function  by  the  non-interference 
theory  is  to  defend  individual  liberty,  may  main- 
tain schools,  that  is  to  say,  may  take  the  money 
of  a bachelor,  not  to  secure  his  freedom  of  inno- 
cent action,  but  to  educate  his  neighbor’s  chil- 
dren, upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a general  advan- 
tage, or  that  taxes  will  be  reduced  by  it,  or  for 
whatever  reason,  then  it  is  only  necessary  to 
prove  that  a railroad,  or  a telegraph,  or  a pump- 
kin-seed distribution  will  be  a general  advantage 
to  justify  the  state  in  building  roads  and  protect- 
ing industries  and  distributing  pumpkin  seeds. 

It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  opposition  to 
a national  university  is  wisely  founded  upon  the 
hostility  of  such  a project  to  what  is  called  the 
American  principle  of  government  non-interfer- 
ence. For,  whatever  may  be  the  assertions  of 
those  who  may  wish  it  were  otherwise,  if  the 
American  principle  is  to  be  found  in  America!) 
practice,  it  is  not  that  of  non-interference.  The 
state,  or  the  government,  has  established  schools, 
and  fostered  industries,  and  subsidized  railroads 
and  steamers,  and  carried  letters  and  newspa- 
pers, and  distributed  pumpkin  seeds ; and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  it  may  not,  with  entire  consist- 
ency, establish  a university.  The  practical  ques- 
tion would  be  whether  it  "is,  upon  the  whole,  de- 
sirable to  make  another  exception  to  the  general 
rale  of  non-interference.  There  is,  indeed,  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  the  view  which  con- 
siders the  Jeffersonian  theory  of  government  very 
thin  and  false,  and  which  asserts  that  the  state 
is  not  a simple  police,  but  is  rather  a commu- 
nity, with  a life  of  its  own,  and  whose  powers 
ought  to  be  directed  to  promote  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  This  is  doubtless 
the  opinion  of  President  White  and  of  very  many 
others. 

But  without  vexing  those  depths,  it  is  enough 
that  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  managing  a uni- 
versity in  this  country  by  the  government  are,  as 
President  Eliot  showed  last  year,  insuperable. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  an  ample  appropriation 
would  pay  for  noble  buildings  and  adequate  ap- 
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paratus.  But  what  kind  of  buildings  might  we 
expect  from  a government  architect?  In  the 
answer  to  that  question  lies  the  conclusive  reply 
to  the  proposition.  Government  architects  and 
artists  are  not  appointed  for  their  ability,  but 
upon  very  different  considerations.  Consider  the 
government  pictures  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol at  Washington,  and  the  government  eques- 
trian statue  of  Jackson  in  Lafayette  Square,  and 
the  effigy  of  Lincoln  in  the  same  city,  and  then 
imagine  corresponding  results  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  a university ! The  influences  that  are 
responsible  for  such  performances  would  be  act- 
ive and  often  persuasive  in  ordering  the  univer- 
sity. John  Quincy  Adams  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  it  in  one  of  his  messages,  but  he  was 
thinking  of  the  advantages  of  high  education, 
not  of  the  tendencies  and  conditions  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  country. 


In  the  recently  published  correspondence  be- 
tween Dr.  Channing  and  Miss  Lucy  Aiken,  the 
niece  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  that  excellent  lady  is 
obliged  to  say  that  she  never  saw  or  heard  of  an 
American  woman  who  was  not  very  inelegant 
and  devoid  of  good-breeding.  Her  experience 
must  have  been  unfortunate ; but  even  if  what 
she  says  was  at  that  time  the  unhappy  truth — if 
it  be  only  the  fair  dames  of  England  whom  Haw- 
thorne describes  in  Our  Old  Home  who  are  the 
truly  lovely  and  refined  and  well-bred,  there  is 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  ill-breeding  among  our 
gentle  country-women.  For  many  benefactors 
of  the  race  have  felt  themselves  called  to  the 
great  mission  of  moulding  our  manners.  He 
who  runs  may  now  read  how  to  behave.  There 
is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  putting  your  own 
spoon  into  the  sugar,  or  disregarding  the  butter- 
,knife.  A man  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  he 
now  combs  his  hair  in  public,  and  he  is  his  own 
worst  enemy  if  he  does  not  turn  out  his  toes  in 
walking.  And  surely  the  time  had  fully  come 
for  the  revelation  of  the  true  rules  of  behavior. 
The  outcasts  who  scrape  their  plates  with  their 
knives  and  polish  them  with  pieces  of  bread, 
the  unspeakable  offenders  who,  as  the  treatise 
upon  snobs  saith,  “ use  their  forks  in  the  light 
of  a tooth-pick/'  indeed,  all  the  devastators  of 
etiquette,  have  now,  in  truth,  been  brought  to 
book,  and  having  been  exposed  with  contumely, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  repent  and  amend. 

It  is  much  better  for  the  delinquents  to  be 
calmly  admonished,  exhorted,  and  inspired  to 
propriety  in  a neat  book  than  to  be  rudely  taught 
by  experience.  A gentleman  was  proceeding 
by  steamer  to  Albany  a few  years  since,  and  at 
the  tea-table,  at  which  several  hundred  of  his 
fellow-passengers  assisted,  he  was  exceedingly 
moved  by  the  conduct  of  a gentleman  seated  op- 
posite, who,  from  time  to  time,  after  carefully 
cleansing  his  knife  and  spoon  with  the  instru- 
ment with  which  cats  cleanse  their  fur,  thrust 
them  into  the  various  dishes  and  into  the  sugar 
bowl.  The  first  gentleman  constantly  pushed 
clean  knives  and  spoons  toward  his  neighbor 
with  emphasis,  and  vehemently  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  munificence  of  the  steam- 
boat company  had  provided  means  of  helping 
himself  without  recourse  to  his  own  knife  and 
spoon.  The  second  gentleman  thanked  him, 
and  said  that  it  was  ail  right,  but  that  he  found 
his  own  way  more  handy,  and  at  the  same  mo- 


ment, after  sucking  his  spoon  with  prolonged 
earnestness,  buried  it  in  the  common  sugar  and 
transferred  some  of  it  to  his  cup.  Upon  which 
the  first  gentleman  arose  with  energy,  and  after 
demonstratively  sucking  his  two  fingers,  thrust 
them  into  his  neighbors  cup  and  vigorously 
stirred  his  tea,  at  the  same  time  asking  him,  with 
profane  eloquence,  why  the  something  he  didn't 
keep  the  something  something  inside  of  his  some- 
thing mouth  to  himself.  Here  was  one  of  the 
men  who  are  called  to  correct  our  manners,  to 
adjust  the  tea-table  proprieties,  but  this  one  ful- 
filled his  mission,  as  it  were,  vi  et  armis,  and 
not  with  the  soft  written  suggestion.  He  might 
be  called  a peripatetic  manual  of  behavior,  and 
a very  efficient  one ; for  a gentleman  whose  tea 
had  been  stirred  in  that  way  would  hardly  forget 
the  sugar  spoon  afterward. 

Mrs.  Beeton’s  renowned  cookery  book  per- 
forms the  same  mission  in  a soft  and  gentle 
manner.  With  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  call 
a nice  derangement  of  epitaphs  it  w ooes  and  wins 
the  willing  soul  along  the  flowery  paths  of  proper 
behavior  while  it  imparts  instruction  in  roasting 
and  boiling  and  baking.  Not  only  can  he  who 
has  mastered  Mrs.  Beeton’s  manual  toss  an  om- 
elet with  an  airy  skill  that  Ude  himself  might 
envy,  but  he  will  equally  know  how  to  retire 
from  a drawing-room  when  strangers  have  en- 
tered ; and  while  he  can  never  be  at  a loss  how 
to  compose  a dinner  for  four,  eight,  or  even  six- 
teen guests,  he  will  also,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Bee  ton, 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  apoplectic  and  other 
44  fits”  which  may  follow  the  consumption  of  the 
toothsome  dishes  which  the  same  authority  ena- 
bles him  to  concoct.  Indeed,  among  the  apos- 
tles of  correct  behavior  the  lamented  Mrs.  Beeton 
deserves  grateful  remembrance.  But  Dr.  Nich- 
ols, another  missionary  of  deportment,  reaches 
even  a loftier  height,  for  he  not  only  admonishes 
us  that  a lady’s  or  gentleman’s  tooth-brush  should 
“not  be  used  by  another  except  under  pressure 
of  the  closest  necessity,”  but  reminds  us  that  a 
gentleman,  “even  if  he  is  obliged  to  take  the 
life  of  another  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  will 
do  it  with  perfect  kindness  and  courtesy.” 

The  Easy  Chair  has  not  had  the  advantage  of 
studying  the  art  of  deportment  as  unfolded  by 
Dr.  Nichols  in  the  work  itself,  but  its  reflected 
and  transmitted  wisdom  is  invaluable.  A gen- 
tleman is  depicted  by  this  admirable  hand  in  tlie 
most  graphic  manner.  He  is  the  member  of  so- 
ciety “who  has  no  repulsive  or  disgusting  hab- 
its, who  knows  that  “it  is  not  delicate  to  scratch 
one’s  self,”  and  that  “ only  under  the  most  ur- 
gent necessity  can  he  blow  his  nose  in  company 
indeed,  in  all  that  involves  recourse  to  the  pock- 
et-handkerchief the  gentleman  is  he  who  will 
44  take  great  care  not  to  be  for  one  instant  an 
object  of  disgust.”  But  he  4 4 will  touch  his  hat 
to  his  intimates,”  he  44  will  no  more  make  fun 
of  his  owm  mother-in-law  than  of  his  own  moth- 
er,.” and  he  will 44  carefully  prepare  his  jokes  and 
repartees” — especially,  we  suppose,  the  latter. 
Awkwardness  should  henceforth  be  unknown, 
for  there  can  now  be  no  excuse  for  ignorance 
that  a gentleman  44  stands  quietly  on  both  legs, 
but  bearing  a little  more  weight  on  one  than  the 
other ; the  toes  turn  out  neatly ; the  head  is  a 
little  turned;  the  body  is  never  kept  a hard, 
straight  line,  but  all  is  natural  ease  and  unaffect- 
ed grace.  The  arras  hang  naturally  from  the 
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shoulders ; the  hands  are  in  some  quiet  posi- 
tion ; the  fingers  curve  gracefully,  with  slight 
partings  between  the  first  and  second  and  the 
third  and  fourth.”  So  stood  the  herald  Mercu- 
ry, new-lighted  on  a heaven-kissing  hill.  But 
this  gentleman  is  not  all  a gentleman  if  he  does 
not  remember  that 4 1 intellectual  conversation  is 
not  advisable  at  the  dinner-table,  it  is  more  ap- 
propriate at  tea,”  and  that  44 onions*  taint  the 
breath  too  much  for  general  society.  If  all  eat 
onions,  it  is  different.” 

If  such  directions  do  not  make  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  the  situation  is  indeed  desperate.  Mrs. 
Beeton  and  her  fellow-ministers  are  evidently 
• of  opinion  that  as  pigs  are  roasted  by  recipe,  so 
may  the  character  and  manners  be  formed.  But 
the  standard  raised  by  her  and  Dr.  Nichols  is  so 
high  that  nobody  can  hope  to  attain  unto  it  ex- 
cept the  exquisite  figures  that  live  in  unfading 
wax  in  the  barbers'  windows.  They  do  not 
scratch  themselves,  nor  4 4 eat  bacon,  or  sausages, 
or  pork  in  any  form,”  nor  blow  their  noses  in 
company,  nor  venture  upon  unprepared  repar- 
tees, nor  make  fun  of  their  mothers-in-law.  In 
the  world  of  barbers'  blocks  nnd  of  4 4 wax  Ag- 
gers” such  manuals  of  behavior  are  sacred  books, 
but  among  mere  men  and  women  their  counsels 
seem  altogether  too  good  to  be  true. 


When  Thomas  Hughes,  the  author  of  Tom 
Brown>  was  in  this  country  he  saw  much  of  col- 
lege boys,  and  was  surprised  that  none  of  them 
thought  of  public  life  as  a career.  In  England, 
he  said,  we  always  suppose  that  the  first  schol- 
ars are  thinking  of  Parliament,  and  secretly 
meaning  to  be  Prime  Minister.  The  English 
stories  and  the  French  vaudevilles  are  full  of  the 
same  view,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  hero 
as  minister  or  embassador,  the  cup  of  his  glory 
running  over.  De  Tocqueville  observed  with 
curiosity  that  the  best  men  in  America  were,  as 
a rule,  neither  in  public  life  nor  anxious  to  be 
there ; and  a shrewd  young  European  who  was 
recently  in  the  country  said,  ‘‘Every  thing  went 
well  until  I came  to  Washington,  and  then  Con- 
gress staggered  my  faith  in  America.”  He  ex- 
plained that  in  a representative  republic  it  was 
fair  and  unavoidable  to  judge  the  people  by  those 
whom  they  selected  to  represent  them  ; and  if 
the  judgment  was  incorrect,  it  could  only  be  be- 
cause the  system  itself  was  a failure.  It  would 
have  been  more  correct  to  say  that  the  system 
was  abused,  for  it  could  properly  bo  accounted 
a failure  only  when  its  purpose  was  quite  defeat- 
ed. Now  the  purpose  of  a representative  system 
is  not  to  designate  the  best  men  in  the  commu- 
nity, but  to  secure  good  government ; and  from 
that  point  of  view  the  American  system  can  no 
more  be  called  a failure  than  the  English  or  the 
Continental.  If  good  government  be  the  test, 
what  shall  be  said  of  English  rule  in  Ireland  ? 

There  are  two  obvious  bnt  powerful  reasons 
why  the  class  of  men  of  whom  De  Tocqueville 
speaks  does  not  turn  to  public  life  in  this  coun- 
try, although  many  of  that  class  are  conspicuous 
in  it,  from  Washington,  tho  Adamses,  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Jay,  and  others,  down  to  Calhoun, 
Webster,  Clay,  Seward,  Chase,  Sumner,  and 
their  associates.  Indeed,  with  all  its  truth,  there 
is  much  that  is  illusive  in  the  statement.  The 
village  Hampden  might  shrink  upon  a larger  the- 
atre, and  the  mute  Milton  turn  out  a Tupper. 
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The  remark  of  De  Tocqueville  has  the  advantage 
of  owne  ignotum  pro  magnijico — tho  obscure  is 
apt  to  seem  magnificent.  But  then  a shirt  on 
u clothes-line  seen  in  the  twilight  has  startled 
the  whole  village  as  a majestic  ghost.  With  all 
reservations  made,  however,  it  will  be  conceded 
that  the  choice  of  the  representative  of  a constit- 
uency full  of  admirable  nnd  able  men  often  falls 
very  oddly.  There  is,  for  instance — But  the 
gentle  reader  shall  supply  his  own  illustrations. 
What,  then,  are  the  two  obvious  reasons  that,  as 
a class,  the  men  whom  we  should  prefer  to  elect 
arc  not  anxious  to  be  elected  ? 

The  first  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  career,  and 
the  second  is  the  small  salary.  This  last  is  not 
a noble  reason,  and  it  is  powerful  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  first.  An  able  man,  ambitious 
to  serve  the  state,  but  wholly  dependent  upon 
his  profession  for  the  support  of  his  family,  natu- 
rally hesitates  to  throw  away  the  income  that  he 
has  secured  to  enter  public  life  for  two  or  four  or 
six  years,  with  no  certainty  of  continuance  in  it. 
Were  he  sure  of  remaining,  the  sacrifice  would 
be  comparatively  small;  but  the  conditions  of 
continuance  are  often  such  as  honorable  men 
disdain.  In  England,  the  only  other  constitu- 
tional country,  the  conditions  of  public  life  have 
hitherto  been  essentially  different  from  ours. 
The  peers  are  hereditary  legislators,  and  many 
of  tho  seats  in  the  Commons  were  virtually  the 
property  of  noblemen,  given  continuously  at  their 
pleasure,  while  the  organization  of  parties  is 
such  as  to  afford  a permanent  career.  Yet  even 
in  England  a competence  is  essential  to  a suc- 
cessful public  man.  The  fact  observed  by  De 
Tocqueville,  therefore,  is  not  due  to  the  disincli- 
nation to  public  life  of  the  men  of  whom  lie 
speaks,  but  to  circumstances  which  tliev  can  not 
directly  control.  And  if  it  should  be  said  that 
those  circumstances  are  the  condemnation  of  the 
system,  we  should  reply  that  the  disadvantages 
of  the  absence  of  those  men  are  due  to  abuses 
rather  than  to  the  system.  Among  such  abuses 
are  the  limitations  of  locality,  and  of  what  is 
called  rotation,  by  which  a good  man  is  removed 
for  the  sole  reason  that  he  has  become  better  by 
experience,  while  his  place  is  filled  by  a new  man 
who  must  be  selected  from  a particular  county 
or  district.  Other  abuses  are  those  which  arise 
from  patronage,  and  which  give  the  nomination 
and  the  power  of  the  party  machinery  to  merely 
mercenary  and  selfish  schemers.  Such  abuses 
are  not  inseparable  from  the  system,  which  must 
not,  therefore,  be  judged  by  their  results. 

Meanwhile  there  are  those  who  make  the  sac- 
rifice, and  enough  of  them  to  suggest  a doubt 
whether  the  remark  of  the  shrewd  Frenchman 
is  well  founded. 

A late  military  order  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
would  naturally  suggest  that  the  army  is  a kind 
of  religions  body.  The  officers  are  exhorted  to 
observe  strictly  the  laws  of  honor,  and  to  be  al- 
ways courteous  and  dignified.  They  are  not  to 
gamble  either  at  the  club-house  or  at  the  Stock 
Exchange.  They  are  not  to  live  for  luxury  and 
material  welfare,  but  for  the  glory  nnd  safety  of 
the  state.  To  be  a Prussian  officer,  it  seems,  is 
to  practice  abstinence,  self-denial,  simplicity,  and 
obedience.  The  order  is  not  unbecoming  the 
Emperor  who,  after  detailing  to  his  Augusta 
the  slaughters  and  captures  in  the  late  war,  al- 
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ways  piously  perorated  with  a glory  to  God. 
But  his  order  of  military  saints  is  subjected  to 
another  and  very  curious  regulation.  Carlyle, 
in  Sartor  Resartus , ridicules  Btilwer’s  Pelham 
by  treating  it  as  a sacred  book  of  the  Dandiacal 
body  or  sect,  and  says  that  among  the  lofty  laws 
of  human  conduct  recorded  in  it  he  linds  that  it 
is  permitted  to  man,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  wear  white  waistcoats.  By  the  royal  rescript 
to  the  Prussian  army  it  is  permitted  to  officers, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  fight  duels. 

This  lias  been  always  a military  practice  and 
vice,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  the  subject  of  a 
direct  regulation.  The  Prussian  monarch  is  ev- 
idently very  much  concerned  about  the  honor  of 
the  officers.  The  object  of  his  order,  indeed,  is 
courts  of  honor,  and  honor  is  enjoined  as  the 
perpetual  rule  of  conduct.  It  certainly  should 
be  so,  but  the  effort  at  mechanical  determination 
of  what  constitutes  honor  is  very  amusing.  By 
precept,  example,  instruction,  warning,  and  com- 
mand the  senior  officers  are  to  promote  a be- 
havior which  will  render  a resort  to  the  court  of 
honor  as  infrequent  as  possible.  But  when  these 
fail,  and  some  officer  thinks  that  he  has  been  ag- 
grieved, and  that  his  honor  requires  satisfaction, 
he  is  not  to  castigate  upon  the  spot,  nor  silently 
to  disdain,  nor  to  consider  that  his  honor  is  in 
his  own  keeping,  and  that  he  alone  can  stain  it, 
nor  even  is  lie  to  challenge  the  offender,  and  go 
out  in  the  morning  and  settle  the  matter  by  kill- 
ing or  being  killed,  but  an  officer  who  sends  or 
receives  a challenge  is  to  submit  it  forthwith  to 
a court  of  honor.  The  court  will  then  consider 
the  circumstances,  and  will  decide  whether  they 
require  a duel.  I f they  do,  ‘ 4 either  the  president 
of  the  court  or  one  of  the  members  will  be  pres- 
ent on  the  ground  to  see  and  bear  witness  that 
by  the  accomplishment  of  the  duel  the  require- 
ments of  honor  have  been  satisfied.” 

By  this  arrangement  the  Prussian  officer  is  no 
longer  the  guardian  of  his  own  honor,  nor  the 
judge  of  offenses  against  it.  If  a fellow-officer 
gives  him  the  lie,  or  throws  a glass  of  wine  in  his 
face,  or  posts  him  as  a poltroon,  he  must  repair 
to  a court  of  honor  and  submit  to  it  whether  he 
has  been  insulted  in  a way  and  to  a degree  which 
authorizes  his  being  shot  for  it  or  his  shooting 
the  offender.  But  this  proceeding  deprives  duel- 
ing of  its  6ole  plea.  For  the  argument  gravely 
urged  by  the  young  and  old  gentlemen  who  fre- 
quent club  windows  is  that  there  are  social  of- 


fenses of  which  no  court  takes  cognizance,  or 
which  no  gentleman  will  submit  to  a court,  and 
which  are  to  be  restrained  only  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  offender  will  be  promptly  summon- 
ed to  answer  at  the  point  of  the  pistol.  When, 
however,  a tribunal  is  established  to  which  44  men 
of  honor,”  that  is,  duelists,  will  submit  the  pro- 
priety of  their  challenge,  it  is  a court  which  may 
properly  punish  the  offense.  For,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  it  prejudges  the  question  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  duel  to  settle.  It  distinctly  declares 
that  a serious  offense  against  honor  has  been 
committed  by  one  officer  against  another,  and 
then  condemns  the  other  to  an  equal  chance 
of  punishment.  When  a man  of  honor  goes  so 
far  as  to  pray  a court  to  decide  whether  he  has 
been  insulted  to  a degree  which  authorizes 
him  to  challenge  the  offender,  he  may  certainly 
take  the  next  step,  and  ask  the  court  to  punish 
him. 

It  appears  that  duels  are  to  be  allowed  only 
when  some  serious  point  of  honor  is  involved. 
This  makes  the  whole  business  only  the  more  ab- 
surd. For  a serious  point  of  honor  means  some 
serious  offense.  Now  the  cynical  view  of  duels 
for  giving  the  lie  and  generally  for  knocking  off 
chips  from  the  shoulder  is  that  they  are  of  pub- 
lic service  by  weeding  the  scamps  out  of  society. 
But  when  a man  commits  a real  offense  against 
another  there  is  nothing  more  preposterous  than 
giving  him  the  opportunity  either  of  being  pun- 
ished in  what  is  called  an  honorable  manner  or 
of  killing  the  person  whom  he  has  offended; 
while  the  theory  that  dueling  tends. to  nourish 
mutual  respect  in  society  or  a true  sense  of  hon- 
or is  disproved  by  all  experience.  The  King  of 
Prussia  declares,  with  warmth,  “I  will  no  more 
tolerate  in  my  army  an  officer  who  wantonly  at- 
tacks the  honor  of  a comrade  than  one  who  does 
not  know  how  to  defend  his  own.”  The  ethics 
of  an  ahsurd  custom  are  past  finding  out.  If 
his  officers  do  not  know  w hen  their  honor  has 
been  insulted  to  a degree  demanding  defense, 
why  should  he  expect  them  to  know  any  thing 
upon  the  subject?  From  our  point  of  view  no 
man  of  honor  could  without  a tingling  cheek 
hear  another  man  speak  of  him  in  the  way  in 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  here  speaks  of  his  of- 
ficers, as  if  they  w ere  automatons  or  children  in 
frocks.  A paternal  government  requires  an  im- 
mense swallowing  of  true  manly  pride  upon  the 
part  of  its  children. 


CMtor’s  1'ittranj  llrcurit. 


TRAVELS. 

Campaigning  on  the  Oxus , by  J.  A.  MacGa- 
han  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  a really  valuable  book  of  com- 
bined adventure  and  history.  The  Oxus  is  a 
river  flowing  in  a northerly  direction  through 
Turkestan,  and  emptying  into  the  Aral  Sea. 
The  campaign  described  is  that  conducted  by 
the  Russians  against  Khiva  and  the  Turcomans 
(1873).  The  author  is  the  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  and  his  book,  besides  other 
and  more  important  elements  of  interest,  affords 
a graphic  account  of  the  experiences,  hardships, 
adventures,  and  characteristic  qualities  of  a suc- 


cessful New  York  “special.”  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  The  first  is  one  of  pure- 
ly personal  adventure.  The  author  describes 
very  briefly  in  a single  chapter  his  long  monot- 
onous ride  over  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  which  inter- 
venes betw  een  Orenburg,  on  the  frontier  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  and  forts  Aralsk  and  Petrovsky, 
on  the  Syr,  and  near  the  Aral  Sea.  lie  gives 
a very  graphic  picture  of  the  station-houses — 
44  nothing  but  a hole  in  the  earth,  completely 
covered  with  reeds  and  earth,”  so  that,  44  but  for 
the  black  and  white  post  planted  in  the  earth, 
you  might  easily  pass  one  of  these  stations,  nev- 
er suspecting  its  presence,  so  completely  is  it 
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hidden  beneath  the  level  floor  of  the  plain.”  He 
gives  an  account  of  his  welcome  at  the  Russian 
fort ; his  difficulty  in  getting  nway  from  it ; his 
experiences  of  the  Kirghiz,  whom  he  always 
found  “kind,  hospitable,  mid  honest,” iiud  whom 
he  would  be  sorry  to  see  “ inoculated  with  our 
civilization  and  its  attendant  vices  his  perpet- 
ual embroilment  with  his  guides,  with  whom  he 
• lived,  as  all  Oriental  travelers  appear  from  ne- 
cessity to  do,  in  a state  of  perpetual  half-sup- 
pressed warfare ; and  his  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  famine,  from  thirst,  from  pursuing  Cos- 
sacks, and  from  threatening  Turcomans  in  cross- 
ing the  Kvzil  Kum  Desert  in  the  endeavor,  suc- 
cessful at  last  in  spite  of  obstacles,  to  reach 
General  Kaufmann’s  army.  It  is  worth  while  to 
read  this  story,  in  order  to  know  what  romance 
and  adventure  and  personal  hazard  are  involved 
in  making  the  daily  paper  which  we  read  so  qui- 
etly at  our  breakfast-table.  The  second  part  of 
the  book  is  occupied  with  a description  of  the 
march  on  Khiva  and  the  capture  of  the  city,  to- 
gether with  a personal  description  of  and  inter- 
view with  the  Khan,  and  some  graphic  pictures 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  civilization 
of  Khivn.  The  author's  midnight  adventure  in 
the  Khan's  captured  harem  would  do  credit  to  a 
sensational  novel  of  the  most  artistic  class.  The 
description  of  the  bazar  is  graphic,  and  recalls 
the  pictures  of  Eastern  markets  which,  derived 
largely  from  the  Arabian  Nights , are  too  often 
classed  by  the  reader  with  the  purely  imagina- 
tive pictures  of  fairy-land.  The  third  part  de- 
scribes the  Turcoman  campaign,  which  seems, 
from  our  author’s  account,  to  have  been  unjusti- 
fiable in  its  initiation  and  horrible  in  its  execu- 
tion ; not  a war,  but  a gigantic  piece  of  rapine. 
As  an  original  contribution  to  modern  history, 
written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  which  he 
describes,  this  volume  has  a peculiar  historical 
value ; as  a graphic  and  realistic  description  of 
a land,  a people,  and  a civilization  almost  utter- 
ly unknown  to  us,  it  is  a valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  human  life  and  nature ; and  as  a 
book  of  personal  adventure,  it  is  as  fascinating 
as  a novel.  This  is,  indeed,  faint  praise ; it  is 
much  more  fascinating  than  most  novels.  The 
book  is  richly  aud  finely  illustrated. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s  Recollections  of  a Tour  made 
in  Scotland  a.d.  1803  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons)  is 
the  preface  by  the  editor,  Principal  J.  C.  Shairp. 
Those  readers  who  recall  De  Quincey's  graphic 
and  gossipy  account  of  Wordsworth  and  his  sis- 
ter will  read  with  peculiar  zest,  heightened  by 
this  glimpse  of  the  poet’s  simple  life,  Principal 
Shairp 's  brief  biographical  sketch  ; and  all  who 
delight  to  visit  personally  and  familiarly  those 
whom  they  have  learned  to  love  in  and  through 
literature  will  only  regret  that  the  visit  he  per- 
mits us  to  make  is  so  short.  Of  Dorothy’s  char- 
acter we  get  a very  pleasant  picture,  and  rejoice 
to  add  her  name  to  the  great  host  of  compara- 
tively unknown  women  whose  influence  and  aid 
have  contributed  so  much  to  make  the  world’s 
great  men  great.  She  seems  to  have  kept  house 
for  her  brother ; she  was  his  amanuensis,  tran- 
scribing his  manuscripts  for  the  press ; her  po- 
etic spirit  often  suggested  the  thoughts  which  he 
clothed  in  poetic  forms.  She  lived  in  and  for 
him,  and  his  marriage  did  nothing  to  lessen  the 
sympathy  between  them.  The  record  of  their 


tour  through  Scotland  was  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication, and  needs  to  be  read  by  loving,  sympa- 
thetic hearts.  To  the  cold  critic  it  may  seem 
diffuse  and  even,  tedious,  but  to  all  who  have 
that  love  for  Wordsworth  that  will  make  a ram- 
ble through  Scotland  with  the  poet  and  his  sister 
delightful  it  will  possess  a peculiar  fascination. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Two  volumes  which  may  be  profitably  exam- 
ined together  are  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, edited  by  Charlks  Francis  Adams  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Co.),  and  Life  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
sonj by  James  Pakton  (James  li.  Osgood  and 
Co.).  Of  the  former  work  two  volumes  are  now 
issued.  They  bring  the  record  of  Mr.  Adams’s 
life  and  public  services  down  to  1814.  From 
early  youth  Mr.  Adams  was  an  observer  and 
from  early  manhood  an  active  participant  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  was  a voluminous  correspondent, 
and  kept  a minute  daily  record  of  his  life.  So 
large  is  the  mass  of  unpublished  manuscripts 
which  he  left  that  the  editor  assures  us  “if  all 
were  to  be  published,  as  was  that  of  Voltaire,  it 
would  be  likely  quite  to  equal  in  quantity  the 
hundred  volumes  of  that  expansive  writer.”  The 
greater  part  of  the  editor’s  labor  has  consisted 
simply  in  an  examination  and  sifting  of  this  mass 
of  material.  He  has  confined  himself  mainly  to 
Mr.  Adams’s  diary,  and  from  this  he  has  elimi- 
nated much  in  order  to  confine  the  substantial 
record  of  the  statesman’s  life  within  the  limits  of 
a reasonable  publication.  Notwithstanding  this 
elimination,  the  work  is  too  elaborate  and  mi- 
nute for  the  general  reader,  and  will  be  chiefly 
valuable  to  the  student  of  history  or  of  politics 
who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  in  detail  with  the 
political  events  and  methods  and  principles  of 
the  early  period  of  our  national  history.  The 
work  is  really  the  life  and  times  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  written  by  himself.  Apart  from  its  po- 
litical and  historical  importance  to  the  student, 
it  contains  some  graphic  pictures  of  social  and 
political  life  in  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  the 
present  century,  and  its  careful  perusal  will  not 
justify  in  the  reader’s  mind  any  longing  for  the 
“good  old  times,”  nor  any  regret  that  we  have 
not  in  1874  as  pure,  as  high-minded,  and  as  dis- 
interested patriots  in  our  public  service  as  in 
1800-1814.  We  do  not  detect  in  the  editor’s 
work  any  indications  of  political  or  even  of  per- 
sonal bios.  He  has  simply  transcribed  the  rec- 
ord of  a noble  public  life,  and  left  it  to  convey 
its  own  lesson,  to  be  its  own  justification  and 
eulogy. 

Mr.  Parton’s  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson , while 
it  covers  in  part  the  same  general  period  of 
American  history,  is  a totally  different  book.  It 
is  not  an  original  contribution  to  history,  but  a 
compilation  and  condensation  from  other  and 
larger  works.  It  is  intended  not  for  scholars, 
but  for  the  reading  public.  It  is  even  deficient 
in  detail.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  in  it  the  date  of 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  most  important  public  acts,  or 
the  most  notable  events  in  his  life.  Originally 
prepared  for  serial  publication,  there  is  some 
lack  of  historical  continuity  in  its  present  form. 
The  writer  is  a partialist,  and  an  avowed  par- 
tialist.  He  is  a hearty  believer  in  Jefferson  and 
in  Jeffersonian  principles.  “Nearly  eveiy  im- 
portant thing  they  [the  Federalists]  did  was  ei- 
ther wrong  in  itself  or  done  for  a wrong  reason. 
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The  only  President  they  ever  elected  (Mr.  Ad- 
ams) was  os  interesting  and  picturesque  a char- 
acter as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  nearly  as  un- 
fit os  Johnson  for  an  executive  post ; while  Ham- 
ilton, in  whom  they  put  their  chief  trust,  can  be 
acquitted  of  depravity  only  by  conceding  his  ig- 
norance and  incapacity.  ” This  is  the  language 
of  partisanship ; and  from  its  writer  the  reader 
will  hardly  look  for  an  even  and  unprejudiced 
survey  and  unbiased  balance  of  the  political  par- 
ties and  issues  of  which  the  biographer  of  Jeffer- 
son must  write.  But  if  Mr.  Barton  is  partial, 
he  is  not  an  unjust  nor  an  unfair  historian.  He 
neither  misrepresents  nor  conceals.  He  sets 
down  nothing  in  malice.  His  prejudices  affect 
not  his  vision,  but  his  judgment;  and’the  read- 
er, with  the  materials  before  him,  can  easily 
make  allowance  for  political  prejudices  in  the 
expression  of  political  opinions.  The  volume 
is  graphic,  interesting,  comprehensive.  Its  state- 
ment of  the  essential  questions  at  issue,  and  rep- 
resented respectively  by  Jefferson  and  Hamilton, 
is  in  the  main  just.  Its  estimate  of  Jefferson's 
character  is  not  too  eulogistic  ; indeed,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson’s warmest  admirers  will  doubt  whether  it 
is  sufficiently  so.  “He  was  not  the  discoverer 
of  the  truths  he  loved,”  says  Mr.  Barton,  “nor 
did  he  promote  their  acceptance  by  any  of  the 
heroic  methods.”  This  may  be  true;  but  this 
alternative  does  by  no  means  exhaust  the  classes 
into  which  the  world’s  great  men  may  be  di- 
vided. To  incarnate  truths  discovered  by  an- 
other, to  embody  them  in  organic  forms,  and  so  to 
confer  upon  them  a real  life — this  is  by  no  means 
the  least  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  man- 
kind, and  this  service  Mr.  Jefferson,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  American  statesman,  ren- 
dered to  his  country.  In  brief,  while  Mr.  Bar- 
ton’s political  radicalism  prevents  his  full  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  the  conservative  element 
in  politics,  and  so  renders  his  judgment  of  the 
conservative  statesmen  of  the  formative  period 
of  American  politics  inadequate  if  not  unjust, 
his  estimate  of  the  one  whose  life  he  has  under- 
taken to  portray  is  not  impaired  by  his  political 
partialities.  As  a popular  contribution  to  both 
history  and  political  philosophy  historically  man- 
ifested in  Jefferson’s  life  and  public  services,  his 
volume  is  valuable  as  well  as  entertaining;  per- 
haps not  the  less  so  that  it  can  not  be  read  care- 
lessly or  accepted  without  inquiry,  but  by  its 
style,  and  no  less  by  its  ideas,  will  stimulate  every 
thoughtful  reader  to  examine  for  himself  the 
fundamental  political  principles  of  the  American 
commonwealth. 

The  Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches , 
by  Leonard  Bacon  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is 
unquestionably  to  be  classed,  by  reason  of  its 
subject-matter,  with  ecclesiastical  histones.  But 
in  spirit  and  character  it  does  not  resemble  them. 
Ecclesiastical  histories  are  almost  invariably  con- 
troversial, and,  except  to  the  professional  student, 
dry  and  uninteresting.  This  book  is  neither.  In 
the  first  four  chapters  the  author  describes  the 
apostolic  churches,  and  traces  the  history  of  ec- 
clesiastical development  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  to  the  elaborate  organization  of 
the  papal,  and  the  effect  of  the  Reformation  in 
promoting  a return  to  greater  simplicity.  In 
this  portion  of  his  book  he  enters,  of  course, 
upon  controversial  ground,  and  from  many  of 
his  conclusions  a large  class  of  readers  will  dis- 


sent But  he  is  not  himself  controversial,  and 
simply  describes  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of 
the  early  churches  as  he  understands  them,  with- 
out combating  the  opinions  of  other  interpreters 
of  the  New  Testament  history.  The  rest  of  his 
volume,  the  major  part  of  it,  describes  the  early 
history  of  the  Buritans  and  the  Bilgrims,  often 
confounded,  but  quite  distinct,  and  closes  with  the 
settlement  of  their  controversies  in  a formal  in-  . 
terchange  of  fraternal  salutations  between  them 
in  1629.  In  this  portion  the  author  has  selected 
the  salient  points  in  the  history,  and  has  present- 
ed them  in  an  attractive  and  interesting  narra- 
tive. “ My  purpose  has  been,”  he  says,  “ to  tell 
the  story  clearly  and  fairly,  not  for  the  instruc- 
tion or  delight  of  antiquarians,  nor  merely  for 
those  with  whom  church  history  is  a professional 
6tudy,  but  for  all  sorts  of  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful readers.”  To  this  purpose  he  has  steadily 
and  resolutely  adhered.  And  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  has  not  descended  to  any  of  the  litera- 
ry artifices  which  are  sometfmes  employed  to 
convert  a theme  which  is  interesting  into  one 
that  shall  be  entertaining,  while  he  has  not 
decorated  his  pages  with  superfluous  rhetoric, 
nor  with  declamatory  eulogies  of  either  men, 
churches,  or  principles,  he  has  given  to  his  theme 
all  the  interest  which  belongs  to  it  of  right  in 
the  minds  of  “intelligent  and  thoughtful  read- 
ers” by  the  calmness,  the  fairness,  the  clearness, 
and  the  simplicity  with  which  he  has  written. 

NOVELS. 

Less  than  a year  ago  appeared  a novel  entitled 
Joseph  the  Jew , at  once  astonishing  and  pleasing 
its  numerous  readers,  to  whom  its  startling  situ- 
ations appeared  too  strange  even  for  fiction,  but 
who  were  none  the  less  delighted  with  the  alien 
yet  strangely  natural  world  created  for  them  by 
the  story-writer’s  rich  and  powerful  imagination. 

Now  another  novel  appears  from  the  same  pen, 
just  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  under 
the  title  of  A Sack  of  Gold . As  in  the  former 
novel,  the  first  feature  which  strikes  the  reader 
is  a surprise.  As  in  Dumas’s  Monte  Cristo, 

De  Mille’s  Cord  and  Creese,  and  Wilkie  Col- 
lins’s Moonstone,  so  in  A Sack  of  Gold  the  first 
movement  of  the  story  withdraws  the  reader 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  every-day  world. 

The  critic  can  no  more  reasonably  complain  of 
this  remotion  than  he  can  protest  against  the 
same  element  in  Shakspcare’s  Tempest . In  fic- 
tion the  writer  chooses  his  own  field — the  real, 
the  romantic,  or  the  ideal ; the  only  exaction  of 
the  critic  being  that  in  the  field  chosen  the  writer 
shall  sustain  himself — that  the  world  which  he 
creates  shall  be  consistent  and  natural.  This  de- 
mand Miss  Johnson,  in  A Sack  of  Gold,  fully 
satisfies.  The  plot  is  consistent  and  natural. 

The  writer  is  a genuine  story-teller.  Her  fancy 
gives  us  a new  world ; or  rather  it  is  the  old  world 
of  our  experience  transformed  by  the  writer’s 
fancy,  and  lifted  up  into  the  realm  of  Rrt.  The 
characters  are  suggested  by  experience,  and  they 
are  moved  by  the  ordinary  motives  that  influence 
the  men  and  women  whom  we  know ; but  the 
scheme  and  scope  of  the  world  in  which  they  act 
give  them  such  opportunity  for  complete  mani- 
festation as  is  not  given  by  ordinary  experience. 
Grandmother  Wald  is  not  as  extravagant  a con- 
ception as  Betsy  Trotwood,  but  she  is  a charac- 
ter not  less  clearly  defiued.  Letitia  Vyner,  with 
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her  social  ambition,  and  her  weak  husband,  have 
their  frequent  counterparts  in  real  life— only  in 
real  life  no  sack  of  gold  lies  ready  to  their  covet- 
ous grasp.  Tom  Thornley  is  the  struggling  boy 
of  our  common  acquaintance ; but  the  boy  we 
know  receives  no  help  from  the  stricken  con- 
science of  any  Mr.Yyner  who  has  stolen  his  in- 
heritance ; over  his  head  does  not  hang  the  gold- 
en cap  of  Fortunatus  ready  to  fall  upon  the  de- 
tection of  the  crime  by  which  he  has  been  robbed. 
Delicate  RoseVyner  and  the  deeper-tboughted 
Katherine  Wald  we  all  know ; but  we  do  not 
often  see  them,  as  in  this  story,  associated  and 
contrasted  with  each  other.  Rarer  perhaps,  but 
by  no  means  belonging  to  an  extinct  type,  is  the 
subtle  and  dainty,  but  subtly  and  daintily  selfish, 
Mr.  Yarington,  the  mature  suitor  for  RoseVy- 
ner's  hand ; only  here  we  have  this  type  of  hu- 
manity fully  developed,  and  in  the  midst  of  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  fitting  to  the  character. 
The  situations  of  the  story  are  more  novel  than 
the  characters ; but  the  reader's  imagination  ac- 
cepts them  as  natural,  and  is  the  more  fascinated 
because,  while  being  natural,  they  surprise.  The 
story  is  rapid  in  its  movement,  and  at  every  stage 
is  fascinating  not  less  through  the  graces  of  style 
than  through  the  ingenious  development  of  its  plot. 

The  story  of  Sylvia's  Choice , by  Geobgiana 
M.  Cbaik  (Harper  and  Brothers),  opens  with 
the  day  when  Richard  Duncombe  was  bankrupted 
by  the  failure  of  the  banking  house  in  which  all 
his  property  was  invested.  His  wife,  a cold, 
hard,  pitiless,  unloving,  unsympathetic  woman, 
who  married  him  for  his  weal  h,  Vleserts  him 
when  it  is  gone.  His  weakness  yields  to  her 
stronger  nature.  In  truth,  there  is  nothing  to 
hold  him  to  his  old  place  in  life  but  his  daughter 
Sylvia.  He  goes  away,  and  she  learns  to  believe 
him  dead.  The  story  of  her  choice  is  the  story 
how,  when  after  the  years  had  gone  by,  and  she 
found  him,  almost  by  chance,  poor,  alone,  de- 
pressed, in  London,  she  chose  to  withstand  moth- 
er, lover,  friends — to  desert  a comfortable  home, 
a good  position,  a prosperous  social  marriage,  as 
society  measures  marriages — and  give  herself  to 
her  father  again,  and  how  in  that  choice  she  found 
a nobler,  better,  and  more  congenial  lover.  In 
some  sense  the  characters  disappoint,  not  because 
they  are  not  strongly  drawn,  but  because  they  are 
not  strong  in  fact.  Richard  Duncombe  is  almost 
painfully  weak.  Mr.  Britton,  the  final  lover,  is  not 
what  the  novel-reader  asks  his  hero  to  be.  Even 
Sylvia,  though  heroic  in  a certain  wray,  is  not  a 
heroine.  But  the  imperfections  in  the  charac- 
ters add  force  to  the  lesson  of  the  story.  The 
inspiration  of  true  filial  love  it  affords  is  the 
greater  because  the  mother  is  seltish,  the  father 
is  weak,  and  even  Sylvia  herself  is  not  with- 
out palpable  defects.  Sylvias  choice  stands  out 
in  stronger  relief  because  of  its  contrast  with 
that  of  her  mother,  and  because  it  is  founded 
not  upon  the  hero-worship  of  Richard  Duncombe, 
for  he  is  no  here,  but  upon  a daughter's  rever- 
ential love  for  her  father.  It  is  between  the 
conventional  demands  of  society  and  the  require- 
ments of  loyalty  and  love  that  Sylvia  makes  her 
choice,  and  its  record  is  one  that  may  well  af- 
ford inspiration  to  many  readers  called  in  other 
coses  to  make  like  choice  between  the  inner  and 
the  outer  life,  the  true  and  the  false. 

Holden  with  the  Cords , by  the  author  of 
Shiloh  (E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.),  has  nothing  to 


mark  its  family  likeness  with,  its  fellow.  It  is 
a story  with  an  intricate  and  not  very  probable 
plot,  and  attempts  by  a somewhat  melodramatic 
action  to  teach  the  somewhat  familiar  lesson 
that  the  sinner  is  sure  to  be  “holden  with  the 
cords  of  his  sins."  In  this  case  the  sin  is  a 
murder  perpetrated  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
the  book,  and  following  the  perpetrator  through 
divers  disguises  and  aliases,  till  he  meets  a ter- 
rible death  at  its  close.  The  truth  is  further 
exemplified  by  the  side  play  of  the  story.  There 
is  power  in  some  parts  of  the  book,  but  it  is  veiy 
unequal ; and  the  value  of  the  moral  teaching  is 
impaired  by  the  fact  that  murderers  are  rarely 
restrained  by  novels,  and  that  lesser  sinners  will 
hardly  apply  the  lesson  taught  here  respecting 
murder  to  their  more  insiguificant  transgressions. 

Squire  Arden , by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (Harper 
and  Brothers),  is  a quiet  story  of  English  life, 
its  plot  dependent  upon  the  peculiar  construction 
of  English  society,  its  interest  dependent  upon 
the  development  of  a genuine  heroism,  in  fideli- 
ty to  truth  and  duty,  manifested  in  a ready  re- 
linquishment of  a life  of  ease  and  position  for  the 
sake  of  true  honor.  Thus  its  lesson  is  not  char- 
acteristically English,  though  the  story  is,  but 
applies  to  universal  humanity.  The  young  squire 
is  a truly  noble  type  of  manhood,  and  his  com- 
panionship is  a healthful  one  to  any  reader. 

The  influence  of  such  stories  on  English  life 
must  be  surely,  even  if  gradually,  to  inculcate 
conceptions  of  nobility  of  character  deeper,  truer, 
better,  than  any  which  attach  alone  to  rank. 

Its  effect  on  American  readers  must  be  to  en- 
hance respect  for  character  irrespective  of  either 
parentage  or  wealth,  and  to  inspire  to  a self-re- 
spect and  a sense  of  true  honor  indispensable  to 
true  manliness.  The  story  end9  abruptly,  but 
it  is  carried  on  to  its  conclusion  in  For  Love  and 
Life , which  is  in  reality  a sequel  to  it,  though 
not  so  entitled.  The  two  are  component  parts 
of  the  one  story. 

In  The  Opening  of  a Chestnut  Burr  (Dodd  and 
Mead)  Mr.  Edward  F.  Roe  has  made  a marked 
advance  upon  his  two  previous  stories.  It  is 
less  intense  in  action  — far  less  so  than  Bar- 
riers Burnt  Away — but  the  action  is  better  and 
more  equally  sustained.  The  greater  part  of 
the  story  is  enacted  within  the  space  of  four 
weeks,  and  w ithin  the  narrow  circle  of  a single 
homestead.  The  chief  characters  in  it  are  three. 
Walter  Gregory  is  a “ blase  man  of  the  world, 
who  had  exhausted  himself  and  life  nt  an  age 
when  wrisely  directed  manhood  should  be  just 
entering  on  its  richest  pleasures."  He  illus- 
trates how  truly  a man  may  be  in  heart  and 
hope  and  soul-life  ruined,  who  yet  retains  the 
instincts  of  honor  in  business  and  those  of  a gen- 
tleman in  society.  The  second,  Charles  Hun- 
ting, may  be  regarded  as  the  villain  of  the  book. 

His  villainy,  however,  is  not  nt  all  of  a diabolical 
but  of  a purely  human  type,  being  that  simply  of 
an  unprincipled  selfishness,  which  uses  without 
hesitation  a conventional  profession  of  religion 
as  a cloak  and  cover.  The  third,  Annie  Wal- 
ton, the  heroine,  is  less  marked  as  a character 
than  either  of  her  companions,  yet  is  more  like 
the  ordinary  heroines  of  common  life  than  like 
the  unhuman — we  can  not  truthfully  say  super- 
human— heroines  of  literature.  The  gradual  dis- 
closure of  Charles  Hunting's  true  character,  and 
the  redemption  of  Walter  Gregory  from  his  own 
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misanthropical  nnbelief  in  every  thing  and  every 
body,  by  the  clear,  sweet,  and  inspiring  faith  of 
Annie,  famish  the  thread  of  the  story,  it  is  thor- 
oughly religious,  thoroughly  Christian,  both  in 
tone  and  teaching.  Mr.  Roe  has  already  exhib- 
ited a remarkable  power  of  description,  which  in 
this  volume  he  uses  with  good  effect  in  the  scenes 
of  the  fire  and  the  shipwreck.  But  he  has  also 
shown  in  this  work  greater  skill  and  fidelity  to 
nature  in  his  character  drawing,  especially  in 
portraying  the  gradual  change  wrought  in  Wal- 
ter Gregory’s  character,  whose  moral  nature  is 
revolutionized  while  his  essential  individuality 
remains  unchanged. 

Katherine  Earl , by  Adeline  Trafton  (Lee 
and  Shepard),  is  a lively,  sprightly,  entertaining 
story,  in  this  respect  satisfying  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  the  readers  of  An  American  Girl  Abroad, 
But  in  structure  it  is  ingenious  rather  than 
strong,  in  style  readable  rather  than  powerful, 
and  will  serve  better  to  pass  pleasantly  a winter’s 
evening  than  to  produce  any  permanent  impres- 
sion, either  moral  or  intellectual,  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  It  is  in  part  the  story  of  the  ex- 
periences of  a young  girl  who  chooses  to  take 
care  of  herself  rather  than  to  be  dependent  on 
others,  in  this  respect  resembling  Miss  Alcott^s 
Work . Unlike  Work , the  story  is  not  the  ve- 
hicle of  a moral  lesson ; if  there  is  a moral  les- 
son in  it,  of  which  we1  are  not  quite  sure,  it  is 
subordinate  to  the  story.  We  commend  it  as  a 
means  of  entertainment  rather  than  as  a vehicle 
of  instruction. 

Salem , a tale  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
D.  R.  Castleton  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a 
very  pretty  story  of  the  old  days  when  witches 
were  executed  in  that  now  eminently  conserva- 
tive, quiet,  and  staid  old  city.  We  call  it  a pret- 
ty story,  because  in  this  particular  instance  the 
old  grandmother,  who  was  accused  of  being  a 
witch,  was  not  executed,  but  saved  by  the  inter- 
position of  her  beautiful  granddaughter.  The 
author  has  succeeded — and  it  was  a difficult  task 
— in  painting  a very  graphic  picture  of  a truly  hor- 
rible superstition,  without,  however,  making  a 
horrible  picture.  As  a historical  portraiture  of 
those  times,  and  particularly  of  that  most  ex- 
traordinary superstition,  it  appears  to  be  histor- 
ically truthful,  and  is  well  worth  reading,  espe- 


cially by  younger  readers,  simply  as  a chapter  in 
American  history. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Douglass  has  given  to  Lafay- 
ette College  an  endowment  for  promoting  the 
study  of  the  writings  of  early  Christians  in  the 
original  languages.  Two  volumes  of  a series  of 
text-books  prepared  for  this  purpose  are  before 
us,  Latin  Hymns  and  Extracts  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  Eusebius , both  edited,  with  En- 
glish notes,  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  by 
Professor  F.  A.  March  (Harper  and  Brothers). 
The  text  is  beautifully  printed;  the  Greek  of 
Homer  or  of  Plato  has  hardly  ever  been  spread 
in  a school-book  upon  a page  so  attractive.  The 
selections  are  generally  well  made ; indeed,  one 
small  volume  here  affords  material  for  a some- 
what comprehensive  study  of  the  history,  lan- 
guage, metres,  and  growth  of  hymnology  in  the 
early  and  mediaeval  church.  We  have  found 
the  brief  commentary  on  these  hymns  interest- 
ing and  instinctive.  If  that  on  Eusebius  seems 
less  so,  it  is  perhaps  because  it  lacks  uniformi- 
ty, some  sections  of  it  being  designed  for  begin- 
ners who  need  drill  in  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar, while  others  simply  elucidate  the  sense  or 
the  use  of  words  by  appropriate  citations  from 
the  LXX.  and  other  authors.  It  is  proposed 
to  continue  the  series  with  selections  from  Au- 
gustine, Jerome,  Origen,  Lactantius,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  public  demand  will  be  such  that  some  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  great  authors  on  religion  and  phi- 
losophy who  have  in  turn  swayed  the  thought 
of  the  church  and  the  world  in  languages  now 
44 dead”  will  6oon  be  opened  to  students.  The 
projectors  of  the  series  do  not,  of  course,  imagine 
that  the  heathen  classics  can  be  superseded  in 
schools  by  later  writers  as  models  of  diction,  nor 
even  that  Chrysostom  and  Origen  are  safer  guides 
in  philosophy  and  morals  than  Plato  and  Cicero. 
But  no  man’s  knowledge  of  even  the  classical 
languages  is  complete  without  the  study  of  their 
later  periods,  and  certainly  much  narrowness  and 
ignorance  in  matters  more  important  than  philol- 
ogy have  resulted  from  the  general  neglect  in  ed- 
ucation of  the  authors  whose  writings  the  Doug- 
lass endowment  aims  to  make  better  known. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 
STRONOMICAL  SCIENCE  continues  to 
be  absorbed  in  the  now  rapidly  approaching 
events  of  the  8th  of  December.  The  expeditions 
to  Egypt  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  will 
have  reached  their  destination  before  the  middle 
of  October.  The  English  parties  will  have  their 
head-quarters  at  Cairo,  observers  being  stationed 
also  at  Alexandria,  Thebes,  and  Suez.  Professor 
Ddllen,  of  Russia,  will  be  stationed  at  Thebes. 

Numerous  investigations  have  been  called  forth 
by  the  appearance  of  the  brilliant  comet  of  Cog- 
gia,  among  the  results  of  which  we  notice  that 
Weber  searched  for  but  found  no  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  rotation  of  either  tail  or  nucleus 
about  an  axis.  Several  observers  noted  the  re- 
semblance of  certain  phenomena  in  the  head  of 


the  comet  to  those  observed  in  Donati’s  comet. 
Besides  these,  Sccchi,  using  a magnifying  power 
of  1000,  saw  the  nucleus  reduced  to  a small  dif- 
fuse globe  of  about  two  seconds  diameter,  and 
surrounded  by  very  faint  bushy  rays ; the  absence 
of  sharp  outlines  under  such  a high  magnifying 
power  shows,  he  thinks,  that  the  nucleus  can  not 
be  a solid  body.  Zenker  confirms  the  observa- 
tions of  Wright  ns  to  the  polarization  of  the 
cometary  light  in  a plane  passing  through  the 
earth,  comet,  and  sun.  Very  careful  observa- 
tions of  the  tail  of  the  comet  were  made  by  Abbe 
in  Washington  and  by  Ileis  in  Munster,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  publishes  an  excellent  series  of 
drawings  of  the  growth  of  the  tail  up  to  the  20th 
of  July  ; this  appendage  seemed  to  him  to  attain 
its  maximum  length  (seventy  degrees)  on  the 
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18th.  Less  extensive  series  of  observations  are 
recorded  by  Tacchini  and  Groneraan.  In  com- 
menting on  the  observations  of  Heis,  Faye  re- 
marks that  the  record  of  the  position  of  the  tail 
o>n  the  20th  of  July  constitutes  a new  fact  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  comets’  tails, 
one,  however,  that  does  not  militate  against  the 
theory  that  the  position  of  the  tail  is  due  to  a re- 
pulsive force  emanating  from  the  sun. 

It  is  announced  that  the  German  government 
has  determined  upon  the  erection  of  an  observa- 
tory at  Potsdam  devoted  especially  to  the  study 
of  the  sun.  Telescopic,  spectroscopic,  and  pho- 
tographic work  will  be  regularly  maintained. 

The  question  as  to  possible  apparent  changes 
in  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  which  has 
of  late  been  discussed  by  various  astronomers, 
has  received  further  elucidation  at  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Newcomb  and  Holden,  of  the  Washing- 
ton Observatory;  these  gentlemen  have  compared 
the  meridian  observations  made  on  the  same  days 
at  Greenwich  and  Washington : 3639  correspond- 
ing observations  have  been  employed  by  them ; 
and  by  combining  these  together  in  such  a way 
that  they  could  detect  any  inequality  of  which  the 
period  ranges  between  a day  and  a half  year,  it 
became  evident  that  no  such  period  exists. 

Shooting-stars  form  the  subject  of  a valuable 
report  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  catalogue  of  meteors  observed  by  Captain 
Tupman  has  been  combined  by  Mr.  Gregg  with 
the  similar  catalogues  of  himself  and  Schmidt, 
forming  a nearly  complete  list  of  all  known  show- 
ers of  meteors.  In  connection  with  this  work 
Mr.  Gregg  has  made  certain  computations  re- 
lating to  the  orbits  of  comets,  so  as  to  show  that 
many  of  these  bodies,  observed  perhaps  only  once 
during  the  past  history  of  the  world,  are  now 
represented  only  by  showers  of  meteors. 

At  the  Toulouse  Observatory  an  extraordina- 
ry passage  of  corpuscles  across  the  sun’s  disk 
was  observed  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  Abbe,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  at  Wash- 
ington, states,  ns  the  result  of  studies  among  the 
nebulas,  that  the  fifty  or  sixty  nebulae  which  are 
recorded  in  Sir  John  Herschcl’s  “General  Cata- 
logue” as  “very  much  extended,”  or  as  “mere 
rays  of  light,”  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  veiy 
flat  rings  and  planes,  or  as  very  oblate  spheroids, 
and  that  their  medial  or  equatorial  planes  are  so 
related  to  each  other  that  they  all  intersect  about 
a common  axis,  which  is  inclined  sixty  degrees 
to  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way. 

Professor  Mayer  contributes  to  Acoustic  Sci- 
ence another  series  of  researches,  in  which  he 
determines  the  number  of  beats  which  for  any 
given  pitch  causes  the  most  dissonant  sensation, 
and  is  led  to  the  invention  of  a new  method  of 
sonorous  analysis,  which  consists  essentially  in 
rotating  a large  perforated  disk  with  great  ve- 
locity before  a reed  pipe.  On  placing  the  ear 
close  to  the  disk  we  shall  at  certain  definite 
velocities  of  rotation  perceive  the  fundamental 
note  of  the  pipe,  and  its  successive  harmonics 
in  so  far  ns  they  are  then  sounding.  In  gener- 
al and  approximately  he  finds  that  ns  the  optic 
nerve  retains  for  a fraction  of  a second  the  im- 
pression of  any  light  that  falls  upon  it  (an  im- 
pression whose  duration  varies  with  the  color 
and  brightness  of  the  light),  so  do  the  nerves  of 
hearing  retain  for  a short  time  the  impression  of 


sound.  Thus,  after  the  vibrations  of  a UTa  reed 
pipe  containing  twenty  harmonics  have  ceased, 
the  residual  sensation  of  the  twentieth  or  highest 
harmonic  disappears  in  the  of  a second,  but 
the  sensation  of  the  fundamental  or  lowest  har- 
monic remains  in  the  ear  ^ of  a second  longer. 

Bearing  upon  the  theory  of  Heat,  some  very 
curious  phenomena  have  been  observed  by  Tresca 
during  the  forging  of  the  great  ingot  of  platino- 
iridium.  When  it  was  at  a dull  red  temperature 
one  could  observe  upon  the  sides  of  the  ingot  lu- 
minous streaks  accompanying  each  blow  of  the 
hammer.  These  brilliant  streaks  continued  suf- 
ficiently long  to  allow  six  different  ones,  devel- 
oped by  six  successive  blows,  to  be  simultaneous- 
ly visible.  Tresca  affirms  that  the  zone  which 
becomes  luminous  is  that  along  which  the  mole- 
cules flow  when  the  change  of  form  consequent 
upon  the  blow  takes  place. 

Sarran  endeavors  to  deduce  from  the  well- 
known  laws  of  chemistry  and  thermo-dynamics 
the  laws  of  the  action  of  an  explosiou  of  gases  on 
the  movements  of  a projectile  while  within  the 
bore  of  the  fire-arm.  He  is  thus  enabled  to'sub- 
stitute  rational  for  the  empirical  formulae  that 
have  hitherto  been  used.  He  considers  that  a 
new  and  remarkable  independent  confirmation 
of  the  laws  of  thermo-dynamics  is  afforded  by 
the  agreement  of  his  formulae  with  the  observa- 
tions lately  made  by  the  French  naval  artillery 
committee. 

Messrs.  Abel  and  Nobel  communicate  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  their 
observations  on  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
They  find  that  when  the  volume  of  the  powder 
equals  that  of  the  chamber  wherein  it  is  exploded, 
the  tension  of  the  confined  gases  equals  41.7 
tons  or  G400  atmospheres  to  the  squaro  inch. 
They  give  also  the  law  of  the  variation  of  this 
pressure  with  tho  expansion  of  the  gas.  The 
permanent  gases  resulting  from  the  explosion, 
have  a volume  of  only  about  280  times  the  vol- 
ume of  the  original  solid  powder.  The  decom- 
position of  one  gram  of  powder  develops  about 
705  gram  units  of  bent ; the  temperature  at  the 
moment  of  explosion  is  about  2200°  C. 

Dr.  Krebs  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
thermometers  of  even  the  best  makers  are  liable 
to  read  too  high  to  the  extent  of  a whole  degree 
in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  freezing-point 
of  water,  and  he  shows  that  this  is  in  great  part 
due  to  the  use  of  water  derived  from  rain  or 
melted  snow,  and  containing  in  solution  a quan- 
tity of  air  or  other  gases. 

The  curious  electrical  properties  exhibited  by 
some  metals,  and  especially  crystallized  minerals, 
when  they  are  gently  heated  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Messrs.  Schranf  and  Dana.  They  con- 
clude that  an  investigation  of  the  thermo-electric 
properties  is  of  value  only  when  we  know  the 
exact  chemical  composition  of  the  minerals;  a 
minute  admixture  of  foreign  materials  exerts  a 
very  decided  influence,  although  they  do  not  deny 
the  apparently  universal  connection  between 
changes  in  density  and  changes  in  thermo-elec- 
trical properties. 

The  perturbations  produced  in  the  mariner’s 
compass  by  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  have  been 
theoretically  investigated  by  Sir  William  Thom- 
son, who  concludes  that  it  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  use  at  sea  long  needles  whose  vibration 
j>eriod  amounts  to  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds. 
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In  Meteorological  Science  the  most  interest  at- 
taches to  the  Conference  for  Maritime  Meteorolo- 
gy, which  concluded  its  session  at  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office  in  London  on  the  6th  of  September. 
Its  proceedings  have  been  published  in  advance, 
and  it  may  be  noted  that  besides  adopting  reso- 
lutions urging  greater  uniformity  in  the  methods 
of  observation  at  sea,  and  in  the  subsequent  pub- 
lication of  the  results,  the  Conference  also  urged 
that  th8  organization  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions as  regards  the  navies  of  all  countries  should 
be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  for  the  merchant  marine,  and  that  the 
same  form  of  register  should  be  used  by  both 
services.  Special  questions  worthy  of  minute 
investigation  are  also  recommended. 

The  English  journal  The  Colonies  has  begun 
the  publication  of  a monthly  weather  review  for 
those  portions  of  the  world  held  as  British  colo- 
nies. The  review  is  compiled  by  Symons,  the 
well-known  author  of  British  Rain-Fall. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Danish  Meteoro- 
logical Institute  announces  his  intention  to  pub- 
lish weather  charts  for  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Europe ; these  will  cover  the  field  of  obser- 
vation formerly  embraced  in  the  “ Atlas  of  the 
General  Movements  of  the  Atmosphere,”  publish- 
ed by  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  will  furnish  an 
extension  eastward  of  the  information  given  on 
the  very  complete  maps  published  by  our  own 
Army  Weather  Bureau  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Cornelissen  has  compiled  some  very  important 
maps,  published  by  the  Meteorological  Institute 
of  Holland,  showing  the  frequency  of  the  occur- 
rence of  storms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cnpe 
of  Good  Hope.  The  data  on  which  the  maps  are 
based  are  drawn  from  the  records  of  Dutch  vessels 
for  many  years  past.  It  appears  from  these  that 
during  January,  February,  and  March,  or  the 
summer  season  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
storms  in  that  neighborhood  are  comparatively 
rare  and  moderate.  In  the  winter  season,  on 
theother  hand,  numerous  violent  wosterly  storms 
prevail  south  of  the  Cape,  while  southwesterly 
storms  are  more  abundant  to  the  eastward,  and 
north  or  northwest  storms  to  the  westward  of 
Southern  Africa. 

Mr.  Meld  rum  has  communicated  to  the  Brit- 
ish Scientific  Association  a continuation  of  his 
previous  investigations  on  the  connection  be- 
tween the  frequency  of  sun  spots  and  the  cy- 
clones and  rain-fall  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  During 
the  twelve  years  between  1856  and  1867,  com- 
prising a complete  sun-spot  cycle,  1 1 3 cyclones 
have  been  recorded.  Although  the  results  are 
only  approximations,  yet  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  both  the  number  and  the  violence  of  the 
cyclones  are  far  gveater  in  the  years  of  maximum 
than  in  the  years  of  minimum  sun  spots. 

The  influence  of  forests  on  rain-full  has  been 
studied  by  Fautrat  and  Sartiaux,  who  have  add- 
ed somewhat  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject 
by  examining  the  rain-fall  observed  near  the  ex- 
tensive woods  of  the  domain  of  Hnlatte.  They 
find  that  twenty  per  cent,  more  rain  fulls  there 
than  in  the  neighboring  cleared  ground. 

The  first  sheets  of  the  new  topographical  map 
of  France  have  been  published.  This  work,  be- 
gan in  December,  1870,  has  been  pushed  for- 
ward with  remarkable  vigor,  and  the  present 
sheets  are  remarkable  for  the  finish  of  the  lines 


and  the  happy  disposition  of  the  colors.  The 
scale  of  the  chart  is  and  contour  lines 

are  given  for  every  100  meters  of  altitude.  These 
delicately  tinted  charts  are  sold  at  a price  that 
barely  covers  the  cost,  and  the  fifteen  sheets  of 
the  complete  Bet  will  cost  but  two  dollars. 

Under  the  head  of  Economical  Mineralogy  we 
record  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  rich 
mines  of  nickel  in  Norway,  a fact  of  much  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
this  metal. 

The  threatened  diminution  in  the  supply  of 
sulphur  from  Sicily  has  called  renewed  attention 
to  the  existence  of  large  beds  of  this  substance 
in  Iceland,  where  an  Englishman  has  lately  re- 
ceived a concession  of  a large  tract  of  country  for 
the  purpose  of  mining  this  substance  and  bring- 
ing it  to  market.  The  occurrence  of  mountains 
nimost  of  solid  sulphur  is  reported. 

Several  new  species  of  minerals  have  been  an- 
nounced since  our  last  report,  one  of  them,  Gua- 
no vulite,  occurring  inside  of  the  fossil  eggs  in 
the  guano  deposit  in  Peru. 

Such  of  the  geological  surveys  of  the  States  as 
are  now  in  progress  have  been  conducted  with 
energy  during  the  season.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  that  of  Pennsylvania,  recently  organized 
under  Professor  Lesley.  At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  much  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  survey 
of  Wisconsin,  under  Professor  Lapham,  has  also 
been  in  the  field,  as  well  as  that  of  Indiana,  un- 
der Professor  Cox.  No  details  have  been  re- 
ceived in  regard  to  the  geological  surveys  con- 
nected with  the  expeditions  of  Professor  Hayden 
and  Lieutenant  Wheeler. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  record  of  Geo- 
graphical Discovery  is  quite  full,  in  consequence 
of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  milder  season  of 
summer,  at  least  in  the  more  northern  climes. 

The  leading  foreign  journals  bring  us  addi- 
tional accounts  of  the  adventures  and  experi- 
ences of  the  Austrian  polar  expedition  on  the 
Tegethoff, \ which  left  Tromsoe  July  14, 1 872,  and 
of  which  meagre  information  was  lately  received 
by  telegraph.  According  to  these,  we  learn  that 
the  expedition  was  frozen  in  at  the  north  point 
of  Nova  Zembla  in  1872,  being  driven  with  the 
pack  ice  fourteen  months,  first  northeast  to  78° 
east  longitude,  and  then  northwest,  until  Octo- 
ber, 1873.  The  crew  worked  in  vain,  in  the 
summer  of  1873,  to  free  the  ship ; and  in  August 
of  that  year  new  land  was  discovered,  whose 
boundary  line  was  not  to  be  seen  north  and  west. 
They  were  frozen  in,  and  wintered  in  79°  north 
latitude  and  59°  east  longitude.  Sledge  jour- 
neys were  carried  on,  from  the  9th  of  March  to 
the  4th  of  May,  1874,  a little  beyond  82°  north 
latitude,  and  land  was  seen  to  the  eighty-third 
degree.  This  was  called  Francis  Joseph  Land, 
in  honor  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  No  ani- 
mals were  observed,  but  the  geological  structure 
was  interesting,  large  dolomite  mountains  being 
seen.  Formidable  glaciers  were  met  with,  and 
a few  floating  pieces  of  wood  were  noticed. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1874,  the  crew  left  the 
ship  in  four  sledges,  and  after  journeying  ninety- 
six  days,  reached  Nova  Zembla,  where  they  met 
writh  some  Russian  seamen,  and  were  taken  to 
Wardoe,  in  Norway.  But  one  death  occurred, 
that  of  the  engineer,  from  consumption. 

1 The  participants  in  the  expedition  have  rc- 
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turned  to  Vienna,  where  they  received  a public 
ovation,  having  previously  been  lionized  at  Ham- 
burg. 

Nothing  has  appeared  in  regard  to  any  other 
polar  exploring  party ; but  it  is  understood  that 
the  Austrian  government  will  take  up  the  explo- 
ration where  the  party  of  the  Tegethoff  left  it, 
and  will  send  out  two  expeditions  next  year ; the 
first  to  examine  more  thoroughly  Francis  Joseph 
Land  by  way  of  Spitzbergen,  and  a second  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  pole  by  way  of  Greenland. 

A British  arctic  expedition  for  the  coming  sea- 
son is  also  becoming  more  and  more  probable, 
the  selection  of  the  Smith  Sound  route  being  a 
foregone  conclusion.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  behindhand 
in  this  race  for  discovery,  and  that  either  under 
public  or  private  auspices  an  expedition  may  be 
initiated.  Already  Dr.  Hayes  and  several  of  the 
participants  in  the  Polaris  expedition,  as  Dr. 
Bessels,  Captain  Tyson,  H.  C.  Chester,  and  oth- 
ers, have  volunteered  their  services. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald , with  his 
characteristic  liberality,  has  offered  to  bear  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  an  American  expedition. 

As  relating  in  a measure  to  arctic  research 
we  may  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  destruction  by  the 
ice  in  Davis  Straits,  with  a full  cargo  of  oil,  of 
the  Dundee  whaler  Arctic,  which,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, brought  the  greater  part  of  the  Po- 
laris crew  to  Dundee  after  their  rescue  by  the 
Pavenscraig . 

The  project  of  converting  a portion  6f  the  Sa- 
hara Desert  into  an  inland  sea  continues  to  find 
favor,  and  it  is  understood  that  thorough  surveys 
with  a view  to  determine  the  precise  mode  of  ac- 
complishing this  object  are  under  way  by  the 
French  government.  As  to  whether  the  result 
aimed  at  is  desirable  or  not  is  at  present  a ques- 
tion of  considerable  discussion.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  replacing  of  a large  amount  of  des- 
ert waste  by  water,  and  making  sea-ports  of  in- 
terior points  in  Algeria,  and  the  expected  res- 
toration of  an  ample  rain-fall  to  various  parts  of 
Northern  Africa,  are  viewed  with  favorable  an- 
ticipations. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  sea  will  be  simply  an  immense  evapora- 
tion basin,  which  will  soon  be  clogged  up  with 
salt ; or  that  a serious  interference  will  take  place 
in  the  amount  of  heated  air  carried  across  the 
Mediterranean,  which  at  present  prevents  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Alpine  glaciers.  Should  this  be 
interrupted,  it  is  feared  that  increased  glacia- 
tion will  ensue,  possibly  restoring  a large  portion 
of  Central  Europe  to  its  condition  during  the 
reindeer  epoch.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  this 
great  engineering  operation,  it  is  extremely  prob- 
able that  it  will  be  attempted  by  the  French  au- 
thorities. 

A survey  is  to  be  made  by  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  of  a certain  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  whether  a part 
of  the  river  can  not  be  diverted  so  as  to  occupy 
an  ancient  bed  now  closed,  and  thus  add  to  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

The  exploring  expeditions  nnder  Professor 
Hayden  and  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  already  referred 
to,  have  completed  their  labors  for  the  season, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  on  their  way  back  to 
Washington,  and  we  shall  probably  soon  have 
some  announcement  of  the  general  results. 


Professor  Hartt,  who  has  devoted  so  mnch  at- 
tention to  exploration  in  Brazil,  has  returned  to 
that  country  for  the  fourth  time,  and  will  remain 
there  for  a considerable  period,  engaged  in  de- 
termining some  of  the  vexed  questions  in  regard 
to  the  geology  and  archaeology  of  the  country. 

Under  the  head  of  Zoology  we  have  to  record 
the  successful  prosecution  of  sundry  zoological 
researches  that  have  been  in  progress  during 
the  year.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the 
labors  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
which  have  been  conducted  at  the  village  of  No- 
ank,  in  Connecticut,  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  Supplied  by  the  Navy 
Department  with  the  Blue  l*ght,  a steam-tug 
of  about  eighty-five  tons,  thoroughly  equipped 
with  a proper  crew  and  every  thing  suitable  for 
the  operations  of  the  commission,  and  under 
the  command  of  Commander  L.  A.  Beardslee, 
U.S.N.,  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  over  a ra- 
dius of  twenty  miles  from  Noank  in  every  direc- 
tion, embracing  in  its  extent  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River  to  the  west,  Gardner’s  Island 
and  Bay,  Montauk  Point,  Block  Island,  and  the 
region  to  the  east  of  Watch  Hill.  As  usual,  the 
section  of  the  marine  invertebrates  was  conduct- 
ed by  Professor  A.  E.  Verrill,  of  Yale  College, 
assisted  especially  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Clark, 
while  that  of  the  fishes  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  G. 
Brown  Goode,  of  Middletown,  assisted  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Bean,  the  whole  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  Baird,  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
missioner. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  facilities  furnished 
by  the  commission  were  eagerly  'embraced  by 
numerous  specialists,  who  resorted  to  Noank, 
and  filled  the  place  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 
Among  those  who  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  are  Professor  A.  Hyatt,  of  Boston, 
with  his  assistants,  Messrs.  Rathbun  and  Salton- 
stall ; Professor  Rice,  of  Middletown  ; Professor 
Eaton, of  Yale;  Dr.  Farlow,  of  Cambridge ; Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Leidy  and  Dr.  Henry  Chapman, 
of  Philadelphia; ‘Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Salem, 
and  many  others. 

Among  the  most  interesting  resnlts  of  the 
summer’s  work  was  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
the  cold  northern  current  which  passes  around 
Cape  Cod  to  the  south  of  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
and  is  cut  off  from  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buz- 
zard’s Bay  by  the  warm  belt  of  shore  water, 
strikes  into  Fisher’s  Sound,  bringing  with  it  the 
characteristic  northern  animals;  so  that,  quite 
contrary  to  the  usual  expectation,  the  general 
fauna  of  the  vicinity  of  Noanlcand  Watch  Hill 
is  more  boreal  than  that  of  Newport  and  Wood’s 
Hole. 

The  Anderson  School  at  Penikese,  which  may 
also  be  considered  as  an  establishment  for  zoo- 
logical exploration,  has  had  a successful  season, 
as  many  persons  of  both  sexes  as  could  be  ac- 
commodated availing  themselves  of  its  privileges. 
Numerous  special  researches  were  prosecuted  by 
the  students  under  the  direction  of  the  natural- 
ists who  had  charge  of  the  establishment  during 
the  summer,  among  them  Professors  Putnam, 
Morse,  and  Packard. 

In  a recently  published  letter  from  Professor 
Wyville  Thompson,  we  have  additional  news 
from  the  Challenger  and  new  discoveries  in  zo- 
ology. South  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  deep- 
sea  life  was  abundant,  and  confirmed  the  notion 
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already  entertained  of  the  similarity  of  the  ant- 
arctic to  the  arctic  fanna.  Many  of  the  species 
dredged  by  the  Challenger  were  identical  with 
those  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Norway. 
The  trawl  was  used  with  success  in  1600  fath- 
oms, when  the  well-known  deep-sea  genera  Eu- 
plectella,  Hyalonema , Umbellularia , and  FI  a hel- 
ium t a coral,  and  two  new  genera  of  crinoids, 
some  new  echinoderms,  and  remarkable  Crustacea 
were  obtained.  The  deepest  trawling  was  done 
in  2600  fathoms,  when  holothurians  were  taken 
in  abundance,  with  several  star-fishes,  actinice, 
and  an  elegant  brachiopod  shell. 

Among  the  zoological  communications  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  was  a paper  on  the 
embryology  of  oscidians,  by  Ginrd.  He  insists 
particularly  on  the  existence  of  chitinous  rays, 
especially  abundant  at  the  extremity  of  the  dor- 
sal cord,  but  also  found  along  the  entire  length 
of  this  organ,  as  observed  in  Cynthia  and  Polys- 
tyela.  The  tail  of  the  tadpole-like  young  of  the 
ascidian,  says  Giard,  can  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed from  that  of  a young  fish  or  even  a young 
batracliian. 

We  referred  some  time  ago  to  a parasitic  worm 
found  by  Professor  Macrady  in  the  genital  glands 
of  the  oyster  in  South  Carolina.  It  seems  that 
a similar  species  has  for  twenty  years  been  known 
to  exist  in  Europe  in  the  genital  glands  of  the 
oyster  and  cardium.  Its  sporocysts  and  the  cer- 
caruz-like  young  were  then  known,  but  recently 
Mr.  Giard  has  fouud  that  these  young  are  encyst- 
ed in  the  Btlone  vulgaris , a fish  found  on  the 
French  coast.  Now  what  finally  becomes  of  the 
encysted  Bucephalus  haimeanusf  Ginrd  does 
not  know,  but  supposes  that  it  passes  into  an- 
other fish  of  the  genus  Gasterostomum}  the  Be- 
lone  serving  as  food  for  this  latter  large  fish. 

An  important  note  on  the  habits  of  the  army- 
worm,  which  is  estimated  to  destroy  annually 
nearly  $50,000,000  worth  of  cotton  in  the  South- 
ern States,  is  published  by  Mr.  Grotc  in  the 
American  Naturalist.  This  mSth  was  first  de- 
scribed and  named  by  Ilubner,  from  Brazil,  in 
1822,  under  the  name  of  Aletia  argillacea . 
Mr.  Grote  shows  that  the  insect  hibernates  as 
a moth,  and  that  it  dies  out  in  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  the  cotton  belt  every  year, 
and  is  replaced  the  succeeding  year  by  immigra- 
tion from  more  southern  localities,  and  where 
the  cotton-plant  is  perennial.  The  worm  never 
attacks  the  young  cotton-plant  in  Central  Ala- 
bama in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  but  appears 
at  its  earliest  at  the  end  of  June,  and  is  invaria- 
bly preceded  by  flights  of  the  adult  moth.  Since 
in  Central  Alabama  insect  life  becomes  active  as 
early  as  March  (and  before  then  the  hibernated 
cotton-moth  has  disappeared),  Mr.  Grote  asks, 
“ 1 What  is  the  insect  doing  between  that  date 
and  July,  when  the  worm  appears?  and  why 
is  the  young  cotton  not  attacked  in  May  by  the 
worms  from  the  eggs  deposited  by  the  ‘hiber- 
nating1 moths?”  If  the  “hibernating”  moths 
lay  eggs,  their  progeny  perish  from  lack  of  food. 
But  many  chrysalids,  he  adds,  are  killed  by  frost, 
and  there  is  great  irregularity  about  the  comple- 
tion of  the  final  brood  of  moths,  arising  from  the 
age  of  the  insect  and  the  approach  of  the  winter. 

According  to  Professor  Semper,  the  embryos  of 
the  rays  and  sharks  have  segmentary  organs  like 
those  of  the  annelides.  Vogt  regards  this  fact  os 


a farther  indication  of  a relationship  between  the 
vertebrates  and  invertebrates. 

4 La  Revue  Scientijique , in  its  summary  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  states  that  M.  Vnillant 
has  studied  the  scales  of  the  lateral  line  in  certain 
fishes,  and  regards  these  scales  a£  organs*  of  spe- 
cial sense. 

At  the  same  meeting  Professor  Sabatier  spoke 
on  the  circumvolutions  of  the  hippocampus  in 
the  brains  of  mammals  and  man.  He  regards 
the  hippocampus  as  a nervous  ganglion,  a gan- 
glionic conductor  placed  between  the  anterior 
and  the  intermediate  brain,  and  whose  devel- 
opment is  constantly  proportional  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  olfactory  lobes  in  the  vertebrate 
series. 

In  boring  Artesian  wells  in  the  Desert  of  Sa- 
hara very  small  fishes,  resembling  the  white-bait, 
not  unfrequently  occur,  which  inhabit  the  waters 
of  the  subterranean  bed  of  the  desert.  They 
are  identical  with  a species  from  the  waters  of 
Biskra.  The  male  differs  from  the  female  in 
being  transversely  barred,  so  that  some  authors 
have  regarded  it  as  a distinct  species.  The  eyes 
are  well  formed,  although  these  fishes  live  a part 
of  the  time  in  obscurity.  It  seems  that  as  far 
back  as  1 849  the  governor  of  the  oases  of  Thebes 
and  Gaibe,  in  Egypt,  stated  that  an  Artesian  well, 
about  105  feet  deep,  which  he  had  cleaned  out, 
furnished  for  his  table  fishes  which  probably  came 
from  the  Nile,  as  the  sand  which  he  had  brought 
up  from  this  Artesian  well  was  identical  with  that 
of  this  river.  In  the  Sahara,  os  in  Egypt,  these 
fishes  were  carried  away  by  the  waters,  which 
filtered  into  the  soil  down  to  the  subterranean 
sheet  into  which  the  Artesian  wells  open.  Ger- 
vais  claims  to  have  established  the  fact  that  these 
subterranean  fishes  are  essentially  fluviatile,  and 
that  some  like  them  are  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Senegal  and  Mozambique,  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  even  America. 
Their  fossil  representatives  are  not  found  in  de- 
posits of  marine  origin,  and  all  that  we  know 
occur  in  lacustrine  formations.  The  existence 
of  these  fishes  can  not,  then,  6erve  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  former  presence  of  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  soil  of  the  north  of  Africa. 

M.  Toussaint,  in  studying  the  cause  of  the  re- 
gurgitation of  the  food  in  the  process  of  rumina- 
tion, thinks  that  he  has  demonstrated  that  the 
food,  mixed  with  a great  quantity  of  liqnid,  as- 
cends to  the  mouth  during  rumination  by  the 
effects  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Dr.  Sclater  announces  the  existence  of  a new 
species  of  cassowary  from  New  Guinea,  being 
the  second  known  in  that  country. 

Judge  Caton,  of  Illinois,  who  has  been  paying 
much  attention  to  the  American  deer,  visited 
Europe  the  last  summer  for  the  express  purpose 
of  studying  the  species  in  life  there,  and,  some- 
what contrary  to  his  former  conclusions,  based 
upon  imperfect  evidence,  he  is  now  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  specific  difference  whatever  between 
the  American  and  European  caribou  and  moose, 
and  that  the  American  elk  and  the  red  deer  or 
the  stag  of  Europe  are  derivatives  from  a com- 
mon stock.  The  corresponding  forms  of  the  two 
continents  he  however  considers  to  be  distinct 
branches. 

Among  matters  of  Ethnological  moment,  wo 
may  remark  that  Dr.  Con  to  de  Mngalhaes  1ms 
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just  published  at  Rio  Janeiro  a work  in  Portu- 
guese upon  the  anthropology  of  Brazil,  consist- 
ing of  a collection  of  papers  and  addresses  before 
learned  societies  by  the  author.  He  concludes 
that  man  has  existed  in  Brazil  one  hundred  thou- 
sand years ; that  some  of  the  native  languages 
(the  Quichua,  for  instance)  have  borrowed  about 
two  thousand  roots  from  the  Sanskrit.  He  makes 
the  tall  dark  tribes,  like  the  Guaicurii  of  Matto 
Grosso,  to  be  the  primitive  stock,  and  derives  the 
other  shorter  and  lighter  races  from  a mixture 
of  these  with  white  races  in  prehistoric  times. 

On  August  7 the  Archaeological  Congress  met 
at  Stockholm — the  veiy  day  that  Iceland  cele- 
brated her  thousand  years’  festival.  Count  Hen- 
ning Hamilton  was  chosen  president.  Many 
flattering  compliments  were  paid  to  Sweden,  the 
land  of  Linnaeus,  Berzelius,  Retzius,  and  Nilsson, 
for  the  conspicuous  part  she  had  borne  in  ar- 
chaeological researches.  Among  the  questions 
discussed  were,  44  What  arc  the  earliest  traces  of 
the  presence  of  man  in  Sweden  ?”  4 4 Can  the  pre- 
cise way  in  which  the  trade  in  amber  was  earned 
on  in  early  times  be  pointed  out  ?”  (This  subject 
elicited  a considerable  amount  of  lively  discus- 
sion.) 44  What  characterizes  the  age  of  the  pol- 
ished stone  implements  in  Sweden  ? and  can  the 
remains  of  this  age  be  referred  to  a single  race, 
or  are  we  to  suppose  that  several  peoples  were  in- 
habiting Sweden  at  the  same  time  ?”  44  The  ori- 
gin and  history  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Sweden.” 
44  The  Iron  Age  in  Sweden.”  44  Bjdrko  and  oth- 
er old  prehistoric  towns  of  Sweden  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.”  44  What  are  the  anatomical 
and  ethnical  features  peculiar  to  the  prehistoric 
man  in  Sweden  ?”  Between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred distinguished  ethnologists  were  present  at 
the  Congress  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  utmost  harmony  and  enthusiasm  prevailed. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Buda-Pesth, 
Hungary. 

Mr.  W.  Pengelly,  F.R.S.,  read  before  Section 
C of  the  British  Association  the  tenth  report  of 
the  committee  for  exploring  Kent’s  Cavern,  Tor- 
quay, and  Mr.  R.  H,  Tiddeman  read  the  report 
of  the  committee  for  assisting  in  the  exploration 
of  the  Settle  Victoria  Caves,  in  both  of  which 
fresh  evidence  was  adduced  of  the  existence  of 
human  remains  in  connection  with  animals  of 
the  Drift. 

On  the  10th  of  August  last  the  fourth  exhibi- 
tion of  the  “Union  Centrale  des  Beaux-Arts 
Appliques  h ITndustrie”  was  opened  at  Paris  by 
President  M4Mahon.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
Union  is  to  give,  in  costumes,  models,  photo- 
graphs, and  other  pictures,  a comprehensive  view 
of  the  history  of  dress  from  the  earliest  times  un- 
til the  end  of  the  last  century.  Every  object  of 
clothing  was  well  represented,  and  the  whole  af- 
fair is  spoken  of  as  being  most  entertaining  and 
instructive. 

The  Congress  of  Orientalists  convened  in  Lon- 
don September  14,  with  representatives  from  ev- 
ery continent  The  opening  address  of  the  pres- 
ident was  an  exhaustive  account  both  of  the  work 
already  accomplished  by  Orientalists  and  of  the 
fields  of  labor  yet  to  be  cultivated. 

Under  the  head  of  Botany  we  may  refer  to 
the  great  interest  that  has  lately  been  excited  in 
regard  to  the  physiological  functions  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  certain  plants  which  possess  a varie- 
ty of  means  for  attracting  anc|  securing  insects, 
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this  phenomenon  being  at  one  time  regarded  as 
incidental,  but  now  believed  to  have  a direct  re- 
lation to  nutrition,  as  it  is  maintained  by  many 
that  the  insects  are  actually  absorbed  into  the 
substance  of  the  plants  ana  digested.  Among 
those  of  special  note  in  this  connection  are  the 
various  species  of  Sarracenia , or  side-saddle  flow- 
er ; of  Drosera , or  sun-dew ; Nepenthes , or  pitch- 
er-plant ; possibly  the  Azalea  viseosa,  etc. 

At  the  meetings  both  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  American  special  interest  ceutred 
in  communications  on  these  subjects ; on  the  one 
part  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  and  on  the  other  by 
Dr.  Gray  and  Dr.  Mellichamp. 

Agriculturists  and  horticulturists  in  France 
and  elsewhere  are  troubled  very  much  by  the 
ravages  of  certain  noxious  insects,  the  Phyllox • 
era , or  grape-vine  louse,  in  France  being  espe- 
cially prominent,  as  shown  by  the  large  propor- 
tion of  communications  made  ou  this  subject  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  Correspond- 
ing in  prominence  in  this  country  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Phylloxera  in  Europe,  and  of  even  greater 
magnitude,  are  those  of  the  grasshopper,  the  cot- 
ton army-worm,  and  the  potato-bug,  and  pub- 
lic ingenuity  is  constantly  occupied  in  devising 
remedies  for  the  pests.  A large  reward — some 
$20,000 — has  been  offered  in  France  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Phylloxera , but  as  yet  without  any 
one  being  able  to  claim  it. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Hartford  last 
August  Mr.  II.  F.  Armsby  presented  a paper  on 
the  nitrogen  of  the  soil.  The  results  of  a large 
number  of  experiments,  chiefly  by  European 
chemists,  upon  the  long- vexed  question  of  the 
sources  of  the  supply  of  nitrogen  to  plants  were 
given,  and  followed  by  accounts  of  experiments 
by  the  author.  The  object  of  these  latter  was 
to  throw  light  upon  the  gain  and  loss  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  soil.  The  method  adopted  consisted 
in  allowing  organic  matter  containing  a known 
amount  of  nitrogen  to  decay  under  circumstances 
in  which  all  the  nitrogen  given  off  or  accumu- 
lated could  be  measured.  Barn-yard  manure 
mixed  with  pulverized  flesh,  in  some  cases  alone, 
in  others  mixed  with  caustic  potash  or  gypsum, 
or  both,  was  subjected  in  one  series  of  experi- 
ments to  the  action  of  purified  air,  and  in  an- 
other to  that  of  pure  nitrogen.  The  results 
showed  a loss  of  nitrogen  in  all  cases  except 
those  in  which  caustic  potash  without  gypsum 
was  used.  No  trace  of  nitric  acid  was  found,  so 
that  the  gain  in  nitrogen  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  nitrification.  The  fact  of  the  fixation  of  ni- 
trogen was  demonstrated,  but  not  explained. 
Gypsum  seemed  to  prevent  in  part  the  loss  of  ni- 
trogen. 

The  condition  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
fixation  and  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  thns 
stated  by  Mr.  Armsby : I . The  loss  of  free  nitro- 
gen during  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  or- 
ganic matter  is  generally  due  to  oxidizing  action. 

2.  An  increase  of  combined  nitrogen  in  soil  may 
take  place  by  oxidation  of  free  nitrogen  to  nitric 
acid.  8.  Some  organic  substances  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a caustic  alkali  are  able  to  fix  free  nitro- 
gen without  the  agency  of  oxygen  or  the  forma- 
tion of  nitric  acid. 

A new  fodder  plant,  the  Symphytum  Caucasi- 
an (Caucasian  corafrey),  is  exciting  a fereat  deal 
of  attention  in  Europe,  particularly  in  England. 
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The  first  authorities  confirm  accounts  of  crops 
fabulously  large,  and  it  is  6aid  that  this  must 
soon  replace  most  other  fodder  plants. 

A German  Agricultural  journal  has  lately  pub- 
lished an  article  upon  the  protection  of  manure 
heaps  from  rain,  by  roofs,  from  reasoning  based 
upon  observations  by  Meister.  So  long  as  the 
manure  heap  is  well  protected  from  flowing  and 
stationary  surface  water  it  will  receive  no  injury 
from  ordinary  rain-falls. 

Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  of  Rothamstead, 
England,  have  been  making  some  experiments 
upon  the  value  of  Indian  corn  as  food  for  pigs. 
The  com  meal  alone  appeared  to  be  a defective 
diet.  With  addition  of  mineral  matters  the  in- 
crease in  live  weight  was  quite  satisfactory  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  It 
is  recommended  to  mix  Indian  meal  with  food 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  mineral  matters,  in  which 
form  its  use  will  he  judicious. 

In  Engineering  the  most  interesting  item  of 
intelligence  is  in  connection  with  the  Hooeac 
Tunnel.  Although  the  actual  perforation  of  the 
rock  was  completed  in  November,  1873,  the  tun- 
nel route  is  not  yet  ready  for  traffic.  It  is  now 
announced  that  it  has  been  decided  to  lay  steel 
instead  of  iron  rails,  and  furthermore,  the  1st  of 
November  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  date  for 
running  the  first  train  through.  The  running 
of  regular  trains  may,  however,  be  delayed  a 
month  longer,  on  account  of  the  delay  incident 
upon  the  construction  of  certain  bridges  west  of 
the  tunnel,  one  of  which  has  but  recently  been 
contracted  for.  The  grading  of  the  new  road 
west  of  the  tunnel  is  very  nearly  finished,  and  the 
track-layers  are  only  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  the  bridges  to  begin  their  work. 

In  England  the  proposition  to  construct  a new 
Thames  tunnel,  to  facilitate  intercourse  between 
the  northeast  and  southeastern  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  is  being  strongly  urged. 

A feature  of  much  interest  in  connection  with 
the  recently  constructed  City  of  Peking  is  the 
remarkable  speed  which  she  displayed  in  her 
trial  trip  to  Boston,  and  which  proves  her  claim 
to  the  title  of  the  fastest  ocean-going  steamer 
afloat.  Commander  R.  W.  Meade,  U.S.N.,  in 
a published  card,  states  that  she  made,  under 
steam  alone,  eighteen  knots  in  one  hour  nnd 
three  and  a half  minutes — a record  altogether 
unprecedented.  The  City  of  Peking  has  gone 
to  San  Francisco,  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  to 
tAke  her  position  in  the  fleet  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steam-ship  Company.  The  City  of  Tokio , a 
companion  vessel  both  in  hull  and  engines,  and 
built  by  the  same  firm,  will  be  ready  for  her  trial 
trip  before  long.  It  is  worthy  of  being  placed 
upon  record  that  during  the  year  1874  the  Dela- 
ware River  ship-builders  have  launched  the  two 
fastest  steam-vessels  afloat.  The  steel  torpedo 
boat  Aerolite , built  by  Neafie  and  Levy  for  the 
Egyptian  government,  made  on  her  late  trial  trip, 
with  a ne>v  engine,  twenty-one  miles  an  hour. 

The  organization  of  plans  for  the  Centennial 
International  Exposition  appears  to  be  quietly 
progressing.  The  administration  has  lately  is- 
sued invitations  for  applications  for  space  to  in- 
tending exhibitors,  in  order  that  the  commission 
may  know  how  much  space  it  can  assign  to  for- 
eign nations. 

In  conhection  with  an  interesting  invention  re- 
corded in  our  summaries  of  last  year,  viz.,  that 


of  Mr.  Loiseau,  for  utilizing  waste  coal,  we  may 
record  the  fact  that  the  “Loiseau  Pressed  Fuel 
Company’*  has  been  formally  organized  during 
the  past  month,  with  a number  of  prominent 
coal  men  as  managers.  The  erection  of  budd- 
ings will  be  at  once  commenced  at  Port  Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia,  and  the  new  fuel  is  prom- 
ised for  the  market  in  December.  The  ma- 
chinery in  course  of  construction  will  have  a 
capacity  of  100  tons  per  diem,  and  the  new  fuel 
will  be  offered  for  sale  at  $1  per  ton  below  the 
price  of  coal  in  lump. 

The  following  estimate  is  given  of  the  length 
of  railway  lines  in  course  of  operation  and  con- 
struction on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1874 : 

In  operation. 

t France 11,000  miles. 

Great  Britain 7,900  44 

America 74,000  44 


The  length  of  railways  throughout  the  world  ex- 
ceeds two  million  miles,  and  the  capital  invested 
in  them  within  the  last  thirty  years  is  about  four 
thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

A forty-mile  conduit  for  piping  petroleum  to 
Pittsburg,  connecting  that  city  with  Millerstown 
by  a line  of  three-inch  tubing,  is  now  in  course 
of  construction,  and  when  completed  and  in  op- 
eration will  in  its  character  and  uniqueness  find 
no  parallel  in  the  world. 

The  points  connected  by  this  lengthy  string  of 
tubing  are  Millerstown,  the  centre  of  the  deep- 
well  region  of  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Fairview  Station,  on  the  West  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, about  eight  miles  from  the  city.  From  the 
receiving  tanks  at  the  former  place  connections 
of  inch  pipe  ramify  to  the  producing  regions  ad- 
jacent, and  collect  the  petroleum  in  two  tanks 
of  25,000  barrels  capacity,  and  at  Fairview  five 
immense  tanks  will  be  erected  of  125,000  barrels 
capacity,  from  which  the  Pittsburg  refiners  will 
be  supplied  by  a pipe  laid  across  the  Alleghany 
River. 

As  a matter  connected  with  Therapeutics  we 
may  refer  to  the  attempt  frequently  made  to  in- 
troduce medicines  into  the  human  system  by  the 
galvanic  current,  but  until  lately  with  little  suc- 
cess. It  is  now  stated  that  if  the  substance  to 
be  introduced  is  placed  at  both  poles,  and  the 
current  reversed  every  few  minutes,  an  apprecia- 
ble quantity  can  be  transferred,  quite  enough  in 
some  cases  to  produce  a serious  toxical  effect 
upon  various  animals,  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  human  subjects  may  be  treated  ben- 
eficially. 

Our  Necrology  for  the  month  is,  we  regret  to 
say,  unusually  full,  embracing  Dr.  Jeffries  Wy- 
man, of  Cambridge,  Dr.  J.  H.  Slack,  of  Blooms- 
bury, Mr.  J.  E.  Gavit,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 

Louis  Seebohm,  in  the  United  States;  Dr. Charles 
T.  Beke,  the  geographer,  Sir  John  Rennie  and 
Sir  William  Fairbaim,  eminent  engineers,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Shuttleworth,  in  Great  Britain ; in 
Italy,  Mr.  Paul  Rosa,  the  astronomer ; in  Swe- 
den, Professor  Angstrom ; and  in  France,  the 
travelers  Doumaux-Duprdze  and  Joubert,  the 
Comte  de  Pont&onlant,  M.  Teulieres,  and  Pro- 
fessor F.  A.  Pouchet,  the  eminent  physiologist 
and  microscopist. 
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POLITICAL.  | the  elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Assembly 


OUB  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  October. — 
Political  State  Conventions  have  been  held 
as  follows  : The  Nevada  Republican,  at  Winne- 
muccft,  September  24,  nominating  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hazelett  for  Governor ; South  Carolina  Inde- 
pendent Republican,  at  Charleston,  October  3, 
nominating  Judge  John  T.  Green  for  Governor; 
South  Carolina  Conservative,  at  Columbia,  Oc-  j 
tober  8,  indorsing  the  Independent  Republic- 
an nominations ; Massachusetts  Republican,  at 
Worcester,  October  7,  nominating  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Talbot  for  Governor ; Massachusetts 
Labor  Reform,  at  Boston,  October  9,  nominating 
J.  W.  Andrews  for  Governor. 

A convention  of  delegates  from  the  recon- 
structed States  met  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
October  13.  The  object  of  the  convention  was 
to  consider  the  situation  of  the  Southern  States 
and  the  possibility  of  establishing  order  as  against 
outrage,  and  the  political  and  social  equality  of 
the  colored  race  as  against  the  opponents  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill.  An  address  to  the  Southern 
people  was  issued,  and  a permanent  committee 
appointed. 

Elections  were  held  October  13  in  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  Dakota.  In  Ohio  the  Democratic  ticket, 
headed  by  William  Bell,  Jun.,  for  Secretary  of 
State,  was  carried  by  a majority  of  from  18,000 
to  20,000,  with  a Democratic  gain  of  six  Con- 
gressmen. In  Indiana  Joseph  E.  Neff,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State,  was 
elected  by  a majority  of  about  15,000,  and  there 
was  a Democratic  gain  of  five  Congressmen.  In 
Arkansas  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  Con- 
servative ticket,  which  was  carried  by  a vote  of 
75,000;  the  new  constitution  was  ratified  by 
this  vote.  In  Iowa  the  Republican  majority 
amounted  to  40,000.  There  was  also  a Repub- 
lican majority  in  Nebraska,  where  there  were 
four  tickets  contestant.  In  Dakota  there  was  a 
Republican  majority  on  Congress  and  a Demo- 
cratic majority  on  local  tickets.  The  total  gain 
of  Democratic  Congressmen  in  these  October 
elections  was  twelve.  In  West  Virginia  the  en- 
tire Democratic  delegation  was  elected. 

The  Vermont  Legislature,  October  20,  re-elect- 
ed George  F.  Edmonds  United  States  Senator  for 
six  years  from  March  4,  1875. 

General  Mitre  has  headed  an  insurrection 
against  the  government  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation. 

The  earthquake  in  Guatemala  on  September 
3 tarns  out  to  have  been  a great  calamity.  Sev- 
eral towns  were  ruined,  and  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred lives  were  lost. 

Early  in  October  Count  von  Arnim,  formerly 
German  embassador  at  Paris,  was  arrested  by 
the  German  government.  The  charge  against 
' him  was  that  he  had  embezzled  documents  be- 
longing to  the  records  of  the  Paris  embassy. 

A succession  of  Cariist  defeats  has  been  re- 
ported. It  would  appear  that  there  is  much  dis- 
affection among  the  Cariist  troops,  and  that  the 
army  of  Don  Carlos  is  on  the  verge  of  dissolution. 

The  elections  in  France  for  the  Councils  Gen- 
eral have  resulted  in  the  choice  of  672  republic- 
ans, 604  monarchists,  and  155  Bonapartists.  In 
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there  have  been  republican  gains.  In  Ajaccio 
Prince  Bonaparte  was  elected  to  the  Council 
General  over  Prince  Napoleon. 

M.  Henri  Salles  has  recently  published  a book 
in  which  he  shows  that  during  the  last  three 
years  there  have  been  eighteen  partial  elections, 
with  the  following  results:  Of  the  184  Depu- 
ties elected  152  have  been  Republicans  and  32 
Monarchists.  In  these  elections  nearly  nine 
millions  of  voters  have  taken  part,  and  their  votes 
are  divided  as  follows : Republicans,  in  round 
numbers,  5,500,000;  Monarchists,  2,000,000; 
Bonapartists,  700,000;  Legitimists,  400,000 — 
giving  the  Republicans  an  absolute  majority  of 
2,500,000  votes  over  all  other  factions  of  France 
voting  during  the  last  three  years. 

Alderman  David  Henry  Stone  was,  Septem- 
ber 29,  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  In  the 
election  for  member  of  Parliament  for  Northum- 
berland Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  defeated.  After  the 
election  Mr.  Bradlaugirs  supporters  attacked  the 
hotel  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the  Liberal  candidate. 

The  Feejee  Islands  have  been  formally  annex- 
ed to  the  British  Empire. 

A boundary  dispute  between  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  which  was  referred  to  Hon.  George  P. 
Marsh,  the  United  States  minister  at  Rome,  for 
arbitration,  has  been  decided  by  him  in  favor  of 
Italy,  which  thereby  acquires  1 800  acres  of  ter- 
ritory. 

The  Lincoln  Monument  was  unveiled  at  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  Illinois,  October  1 5. 

An  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Richard  J. 
Oglesby,  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois. 

a DISASTERS. 

September  28. — Terrific  gale  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Damages  $250,000. 

September  30. — Collision  on  the  Alleghany 
Valley  Railroad  near  New  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Three  persons  killed  and  three  seriously 
injured. 

October  8. — Collision  on  the  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Four  persons  seriously  injured. 

October.  2. — A barge -load  of  gunpowder, 
weighing  four  tons,  exploded  on  Regent's  Canal, 
near  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London,  killing 
twelve  persons  and  injuring  many  others,  besides 
destroying  much  property.  Houses  and  bridges 
— some  of  the  former  being  two  miles  distant — 
were  shattered,  and  a number  of  animals  in  the 
gardens  were  killed.  The  noise  of  the  explosion 
was  heard  at  a distance  of  twenty  miles.  Among 
the  houses  destroyed  was  that  of  the  artist  Alma 
Tadema. 

October  13. — The  Turkish  town  Akhiolyi, 
containing  5000  inhabitants,  on  the  Golf  of  Bur- 
ghaz,  Black  Sea,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

October  15. — Collision  of  two  ships  in  the 
British  ChanneL  Eleven  persons  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

September  26. — In  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  Right 
(Rev.  Henry  Washington  Lee,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Iowa,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

October  7.— In  New  York,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
M.  Eddy,  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 
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ALFRED  EBERHARD,  a scholar  of  Ber- 
lin, is  the  editor"  of  a work  recently  publish- 
ed in  that  city  entitled  Philogelos : Hieroclis  et 
Philagrii  Facetice.  It  is  a sort  of  “Complete 
Jester”  from  a few  jocose  old  Greeks,  and  is 
amusing  not  so  much  perhaps  for  the  pith  of  the 
anecdotes  as  for  giving  an  inkling  of  what  was 
regarded  as  funny  by  those  old  fellows.  We 
quote  a few : 

“A  man  accosted  a foolish  physician  with  a 
statement  of  his  case : 4 Doctor,  when  I wake  up 
out  of  sleep  I’m  half  an  hour  in  darkness  before 
I recover  my  sight  as  I have  it  now.’  4 Ay,  in- 
deed,’ said  the  physician ; 4 then  don’t  wake  up 
till  the  half  hour's  over  l'  ” 

44  An  Abderite  wanted  to  hang  himself.  The 
rope  broke  and  he  bruised  his  head.  Without 
delay  he  ran  to  the  apothecary's  for  a plaster, 
applied  it  carefully  to  the  bruised  place,  and  then 
proceeded  to  carry  out  his  suicidal  project.”  The 
joke  recalls  one  of  the  anecdotes  told  in  the  pleas- 
ant Memorial  of  Archibald  Constable , by  his  6on, 
recently  published : An  old  deaf  aunt  of  the  pub- 
lisher was  on  her  death-bed,  and  her  mind,  al- 
ways eccentric,  had  begun  to  waver  and  fail. 
44  Ann,”  she  said  to  her  attendant,  “if  I should 
be  spared  to  be  taken  away,  I hope  my  nephew 
will  get  the  doctor  to  open  my  head,  and  see 
whether  any  thing  can  be  done  for  my  hearing.” 

“Scholasticus  was  writing  to  his  father  from 
Athens,  and  pluming  himself  on  his  progress  in 
rhetoric  and  elocution,  to  acquire  which  he  had 
been  sent  thither.  He  added  this  paragraph : 

4 And  I pray,  Sir,  that  on  returning  home  I may 
find  you  defendant  on  a capital  charge,  that  I 
may  air  my  oratory  in  your  defense.’  ” This  is 
worthy  of  the  Irish  horse- stealer,  who,  when 
O’Connell  had  obtained  his  acquittal,  exclaimed, 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  gratitude,  44  Och,  coun- 
selor, I’ve  no  way  here  to  thank  yer  honor ; but 
I wisht  I saw  you  knocked  down  in  me  own  par- 
ish— wouldn’t  I bring  a faction  to  the  rescue  I” 
Two  variations  of  one  and  the  same  story  anent 
the  overconscientiousness  of  convalescent  fools 
must  not  go  unchronicled.  One  of  the  class,  see- 
ing a physician  coming,  as  was  his  wont,  slipped 
out  of  sight.  A friend,  observing  this,  asked  the 
reason.  44  Well,”  said  the  other, 44  ’tis  some  time 
since  I have  been  sick,  and  really  I’m  ashamed 
to  be  seen  by  him.”  The  other  is  a still  finer 
illustration  of  true  mauvais  honte.  “A  doctor 
gave  up  a CnmaBan  patient.  The  patient  recov- 
ered, and  shirked  the  doctor.  On  the  latter  in- 
quiring the  reason,  the  explanation  was,  4 Why, 
you  said  I was  dying,  and  so  I’m  ashamed  to  be 
alive  and  well.’”  Both  these  patients  exhibit 
such  tenderness  for  their  medical  man’s  veracity 
as  to  merit  the  approval  with  which  a modern 
leech  is  said  to  have  commended  a punctual  swal- 
lower of  his  medicines — 44  Ah,  my  dear  Sir,  you 
deserve  to  be  ill  I9* 

44  An  astrologer  said  to  one  who  consulted  him 
in  a lengthy  speech, 4 It  is  not  in  your  horoscope 
that  you  should  have  children.’  4 But  I have 
seven,’  said  the  other.  4 Take  care  of  them , then,9 , 
said  the  unabashed  astrologer.” 

That  a witty  speech  may  be  fired  off  by  a 
medical  practitioner  with  no  impeachment  of  his 
courtesy  or  politeness  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the 


doctor’s  reply  to  a lady  who  complained  to  him 
that, 44  alas ! she  was  near  thirty.”  “Do  not  fret 
at  it,  madam,”  he  said,  with  admirable  irpny ; 
“you  will  get  farther  from  that  frightful  epoch 
every  day.” 

Absence  of  mind  and  maladroitness  might  ex- 
plain the  story  of  the  man  who,  going  to  inquire 
for  a sick  friend,  was  told  by  his  widow, 44  Alas! 
he’s  gone,”  aud  simply  replied,  44 If  he  return, 
will  you  say  I called  ?,r 

At  a Democratic  meeting  held  in  a neighbor- 
ing city  it  was  deemed  that  a good  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  have  a barbecue.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  a committee,  who  reported  favorably, 
and  recommended  that  it  be  held  on  Friday  week. 
Upon  the  announcement  of  the  date  an  excited 
Irishman  jumped  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed: 
“Mr.  Prisidint!  I’d  have  ye  to  understand,  Sur, 
that  the  great  heft  of  the  Dimmicr&tic  party  don’s 
ate  mate  on  Friday !”  Patrick  put  that  undeni- 
able fact  in  a very  concise  and  pointed  way.  Ho 
couldn’t  have  done  it  better.  The  barbecue  was 
not  held  on  Friday. 

In  the  city  of  Cincinnati  is  an  elderly  life-in- 
surance agent,  who  is  very  persistent  when  ap- 
proaching any  one  on  the  subject  of  life-insur- 
ance. After  pestering  a certain  merchant  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  insured,  he  made  a second 
call  and  again  broached  the  subject,  which  roused 
the  merchant’s  ire,  and  he  angrily  bade  the  boro 
to  leave  the  store  and  never  show  his  face  there 
again  ; if  he  did,  he  would  be  booted  out.  The 
agent  turned  to  go,  and  had  almost  reached  the 
door,  when  he  turned  back,  and  going  up  to  the 
angry  man,  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
said,  44  Had  you  not  better  take  out  an  accident 
policy  before  you  attempt  to  kick  me  out?” 
The  soft  and  winning  manner  in  which  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  mollified  the  tradesman,  and 
he  took  the  life  policy. 


In  a serial — Mg  Irish  Storg — now  in  coarse 
of  publication  in  an  English  periodical,  we  find 
an  amusing  story  of  a cab  driver,  who  gave  his 
horse  a taste  of  whisky : 

“ Well,  Sur,  there  was  wan  night  lost  winther, 
an’  a murtherin’  wet  night  it  was,  when  wan  o' 
the  militia  sint  for  me,  for  to  dhrive  him  beyant 
Leenawn,  this  very  road,  for  to  go  to  a party  giv- 
en by  a gintleman’s  family.  I didn’t  care  for  the 
job,  but  as  all  quollity  was  goin’,  there  wasn’t 
a yoke  for  love  or  money  but  the  very  car  ye’re 
sittin’  on.  So  we  kem  to  terms  aisy  enough, 
for  I never  fall  out  wud  a gintleman,  an’  sure 
enough  just  all  as  wan  as  yerself,  Sur,  he  had  a 
sup  in  a flask,  an’  bestowed  it  wud  an  open  an’ 
divartin’  hand.  Well,  yer  anner,  just  as  we  got 
about  half-ways  th’  axle  gev,  an’  left  us  roarin’ 
murther  in  the  middle  o’  the  road. 

44  4 What  am  I to  do  now,  ye  villyan  ?’  says  he. 

44  4 Sorr&knowl  know,’ says  I, 4 barrin’yeValk,’ 
says  I. 

44  4 I’m  bet,'  says  he, 4 be  raisin  av  me  dhress 
boots,’  says  he. 

44  4 Thrue  for  ye,'  says  I. 

44  But  there  was  luck  in  store  for  him,  for  up 
comes  a shay,  bound  for  the  same  party,  that  gev 
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him  a sate.  He  ped  me  honest,  an*  it  wns  only 
whin  he  was  a mile  off  that  I found  the  flask  on 
the  sate  that  ye’re  sittin’  on  now.  I dhrnnk  his 
health,  an’  made  the  baste  dhrink  it  too ; an’ 
somehow  or  another,  begorra,  the  next  thing  I 
remimber  wgs  me  dhraggin’  the  car,  an’  that 
baste  there  sittin’  up  in  me  sate  as  unconsarned 
as  the  Chief  Baron  chargin’  for  mart  her,  an* 
beltin’  me  wud  the  whip  as  hard  as  he  cud  lick.” 

44  And  what  then,  Micky  ?” 

44 1 never  giv  him  a taste  o’  sperrits  from  that 
night  to  this,  ycranner.” 

44  I’m  greatly  afraid  that  you  were  drunk, 
Micky.” 

44 1 wasn’t  dhrunk.” 

44  Were  yon  sober  ?” 

44 1 wasn't  sober.” 

44  Well,  if  you  were  neither  drunk  nor  sober, 
what  were  you  ?” 

He  pulled  up  the  too  willing  steed  in  order  to 
give  emphasis  to  his  reply : 

44 1 was  upon  the  dejinsive , yer  anner. ” 


It  is  an  almost  every-day  occurrence  to  see 
written  on  the  closed  doors  of  places  of  business 
an  announcement  that  the  circumstance  is  in 
consequence  of  domestic  bereavement.  It  has 
been  left  to  a German  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
to  reverse  the  cause,  and  to  be  the  first  to  indi- 
cate, in  a humorous  manner,  his  delight  at  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  which  he  did  thus: 
44  This  store  is  closed  on  account  of  some  fun  in 
the  family.” 


The  poet  equally  with  the  politician  is  made 
to  feel  the  inconvenient  mutations  of  party.  But 
the  poet,  bursting  with  the  grand  injustice  of  his 
eviction  from  place,  has  the  advantage  over  the 
mere  politician  in  patting  his  grievances  as  well 
ns  his  44  views”  in  poetic  numbers.  Thus  when 
Mr.  Walt  Whitman  lost  the  honorable  and  com- 
fortable position  he  had  so  long  and  creditably 
held  in  the  public  service  nt  Washington,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  evolved  from  Ihe  depths  of  his 
inner  consciousness  the  following : 

Cursed,  wretched,  Btupeficd, 

Through  me,  Indeed,  to-day,  a million  or  thereabouts 
Of  withering  and  gall-imbittered  emotions,  disgusted, 
Ripple  and  regurgitate; 

Through  me,  the  ancient  privilege,  too, 

To  get  upon  my  ear  and  imprecate. 

Foul  be  the  wind  that  blows  thee,  and  swift 
The  trap  that  traps  thee,  O zealous  Bristow  1 
Implacable  Kentuckian! 

Behold  me ! Thine  and  retrenchment's  victim, 
Thrust  heartlessly,  with  only  two  months*  wages. 
On  a cold,  cold  world ! 

With  heaven-kissing  mercury  ninety-eight  degrees  in 
the  shade! 

O scanty  pittance!  O played-outness ! 

Gone  up!  Obliterated! 

Scooped! 


Canada’s  bright  and  sensible  Governor-Gen- 
eral, Lord  Dufferin,  has  given  the  Dominion 
people  a new  by-word,  which  has  spread  with 
electric  rapidity  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the 
other.  On  his  voyage  out,  being  called  upon 
by  the  emigrants  to  address  them,  he  alluded  to 
this  phrase,  which  had  grated  harshly  on  his 
ears : “He  had  the  misfortune  to  have  too  many 
children.”  Lord  D.  said : 44 1 remarked  that 
perhaps  no  better  idea  could  be  given  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  old  countiy  and  their  new 
home  than  by  the  fact  that  whereas  in  England 
a struggling  man  might  be  orenveighted  in  the 


battle  of  life  by  a numerous  family,  in  the  land 
to  which  they  were  going  a man  could  scarcely 
have  too  many  children.  Here  I was  applauded 
lustily,  with  a cheerful  accompaniment  of  laugh- 
ter also,  when  I was  further  greeted  with  an  ap- 
proving thump  on  the  back  by  a stalwart  young 
emigrant,  who  cried  out,  ‘Right  you  are,  Sir; 
that’s  what  I’ve  been  telling  Emily.’  ” The  Ca- 
nadians have  got  up  the  slang  phrase,  44  That's 
what  I've  been  telling  Emily,”  having  had  the 
anecdote  made  familiar  by  going  the  round  of 
the  papers,  and  one  hears  every  where,  44  That's 
what  I've  been  telling  Emily” 


A GENIUS. 

riOM  TUB  a iceman  of  ol  audits. 

44  Frtind  Ass,”  said  the  Fox,  as  he  met  him  one  day, 
to  Ineir  tortrsffrps,  asked  the  gram- 
matical crier,  who  opened  the  door  to  him, 

, 44  Is  the  judges  at  home  ?” 

“No,  Sir,”  sternly  replied  the  outraged  gram- 
narian, 44  hut  one  of  them  are,”  drawling  out  the 
last  word  with  marked  emphasis,  in  intended 
correction  of  the  barrister’s  blunder. 

A young  man  attending  the  funeral  of  his 
mother  (who,  however,  had  not  been  very  kind 
to  him)  was  displaying  a levity  and  unconcern 
which  were  not  very  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
His  minister  thought  it  his  duty  to  rebuke  him 
for  his  unbecoming  conduct,  and  told  him  that 
he  ought  to  show  some  “respect  for  his  mother’s 
memoiy.” 

“Respect!”  sold  the  young  man  in  reply; 

what  more  respect,  minister,  would  you  have 
me  to  show  ? iJo  you  not  see  that  I have  my 
Sunday  clothes  on  f*  He  evidently  thought  that 
44 Sunday  clothes”  would  cover  44  a multitude  of 
sins.” 

The  following  story  is  told  of  a Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  who  officiated  many  years  ago  in  a 
parish  in  Ulster,  but  who,  we  must  add,  was 
dventually  degraded  from  his  sacred  office : 

On  one  occasion  this  priest  was  very  hard  op 
for  cash.  He  had  often  been  so  before,  and  on 
many  previous  similar  occasions  had  used  vari- 
ous devices  to  get  money  from  his  congregation. 

bo  nt  his  wits*  end.  Ax 
human  nature!  good  points’ are  rare;  and  no 
wonder,  according  to  this  wicked  but  witty 
EPIGRAM  BY  LA  MOYNE. 

The  world  of  fools  has  such  a store 
That  he  who  would  not  see  an  ass 
Mast  bide  at  home,  and  bolt  hia  door. 

And  break  his  looking-glass. 

The  glorification  of  Dr.  Priestley  has  brought 
oat  many  curious  incidents  in  his  career,  and 
numberless  anecdotes.  Of  the  latter  the  follow- 
ing is  characteristic  of  his  humor: 

While  he  was  minister  at  Leeds  a poor  woman 
who  labored  under  the  delusion  that  she  was  pos- 
sessed by  a devil  applied  to  him  to  take  away  the 
evil  spirit  which  tormented  her.  The  doctor  at- 
tentively listened  to  her  statement,  and  endeav- 
ored to  convince  her  that  she  was  mistaken.  All 
his  efforts  proving  unavailing,  he  desired  her  to 
call  the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  would 
consider  her  case.  On  the  morrow  the  unhappy 
woman  was  punctual  in  her  attendance.  His 
electrical  apparatus  being  in  readiness,  with  great 
gravity  he  desired  the  woman  to  stand  upon  the 
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stool  with  glass  legs,  at  the  same  time  putting 
into  her  hand  a brass  chain  connected  with  the 
conductor,  and  having  charged  her  plentifully 
with  electricity,  he  told  her  very  seriously  to  take 
particular  notice  of  what  he  did.  lie  then  took 
up  a discharger  and  applied  it  to  her  arm,  when 
the  escape  of  the  electricity  gave  her  a pretty 
strong  shock. 

44 There, ” said  she,  “the  devil’s  gone;  I saw 
him  go  in  that  blue  flame,  and  he  gave  me  such 
a jerk  as  he  went  off!  I have  at  last  got  rid  of 
him,  and  I am  now  quite  comfortable.” 


From  an  amusing  “Didactic  Ode”  published 
recently  in  London,  in  which  hits  are  given  at 
the  leading  scientific  “swells  of  the  period,”  we 
quote  these  verses : 

mm  finj  > — — — — ^ 

till  the  half  hour's  over!'  ” 

“An  Abderite  wanted  to  hong  himself.  # The 
rope  broke  and  he  bruised  his  head.  Without 
delay  he  ran  to  the  apothecary’s  for  a plaster, 
applied  it  carefully  to  the  bruised  place,  and  then 
proceeded  to  carry  out  his  suicidal  project.  ” The 
joke  recalls  one  of  the  anecdotes  told  in  the  pleas- 
ant Memorial  of  Archibald  Constable^  by  his  son, 
recently  published : An  old  deaf  aunt  of  the  pub- 
lisher was  on  her  death-bed,  and  her  mind,  al- 
ways eccentric,  had  begun  to  waver  and  fail. 
“Ann,”  she  said  to  her  attendant,  “if  I should 
be  spared  to  be  taken  away,  I hope  my  nephew 
will  get  the  doctor  to  open  my  head,  and  see 
whether  any  thing  can  be  done  for  my  hearing.” 

“Scholasticus  was  writing  to  his  father  from 
Athens,  and  pluming  himself  on  his  progress  in 
rhetoric  and  elocution,  to  acquire  which  he  had 
been  sent  thither.  He  added  this  paragraph : 

4 And  I pray,  Sir,  that  on  returning  home  I may 
find  you  defendant  on  a capital  charge,  that  1 
may  air  my  oratory  in  your  defense.’  ” This  is 
worthy  of  the  Irish  horse- stealer,  who,  when 
O’Connell  had  obtained  his  acquittal,  exclaimed, 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  gratitude,  “ Och,  coun- 
selor, I’ve  no  way  here  to  thank  yer  honor ; but 
I wisht  I saw  you  knocked  down  in  me  own  par- 
i$h — wouldn’t  ! bring  a faction  to  the  rescue  !” 

Two  variations  of  one  and  the  same  story  anent 
the  overconscientiousness  of  convalescent  fools 
Pftpftt  not  go  unchronicled.  One  of  the  class,  8£fi~ 

A most  amusing  look  is  The  Adventures  of 
Mick  Callighin , M.P. , just  published  in  Lon- 
don, but  not  likely  to  be  republished  here  or 
seen  by  many  readers  of  the  Drawer.  Mick,  on 
the  evening  before  leaving  the  paternal  roof  to 
seek  his  fortune,  goes  to  the  room  of  his  tutor, 
Father  M‘Quade,  whom  he  found  enveloped  in  a 
capacious  night  robe,  surmounted  bv  a cap  of 
the  ancient  extinguisher  shape,  tied  round  his 
head  with  a red  cotton  haudkerchief  of  a won- 
derful pattern. 

“An*  now,”  said  he,  “kneel  down  till  I give 
ye  me  blissin’.  I’m  not  in  me  canonicals,  but 
all  the  picthers  I’ve  seen  o’  the  blissed  Sint  Pe- 
ther  represints  him  wid  bare  legs—  see  in’,  I sup- 
pose, bein’  a fisherman,  he  had  fraquently  to 
wade  in  the  salt-wather ; an*  as  for  driss,  I niver 
seen  more  an  him  nor  I’ve  an  meself  this  blissed 
minnit.  It’s  nat  the  vistmints  makes  the  praste, 
Mick,  nor  the  gintleman  nyther,  as  maybe  ye’ll 
foind  to  yer  cost.” 

In  the  course  of  events  Mick  gives  assistance 
to  a man  driving  pigs  to  market.  Both  being 


hungry,  they  go  into  an  eating-house,  and  one  of 
them  takes  up  a dirty  newspaper,  which  is  well 
marked  with  mustard. 

“ Musthard !”  said  Larry ; “ fegs ! that  minds 
me  av  Micky  Muqdiy  an*  Dan  Collins,  two  frins 
av  moine  that  come  over  to  Englan4  for  the  rap- 
in’ av  the  harvist,  an’  was  walkin’  on  the  quays 
in  this  town ; an*  moind  ye,  now,  Danny  had 
been  over  before,  but  Micky  had  niver  been  out 
o*  the  car-radjus  o’  the  town  0’  Tipperary.  They 
wor  that  hungry  afther  the  vyige  they  didn't 
know  what  to  do  at  all,  at  all.  Whin  Danny 
sees  * Ristorant’  wrut  up  over  a shop,  4 See,  now,’ 
sez  he,  ‘that’s  a place  to  ate;*  an’  in  they  both 
goes ; an*  thin,  Sur,  they  sees  the  waither  wid  a 
towel  over  his  arm,  an*  sez  Danny,  sez  he, 4 What 
can  we  get  to  ate?’  4 Any  thing  at  all,’  sez  the 
waither.  ‘Thin  bring  me  a plate  o’  mate,'  sez 
Danny.  So  in  comes  the  waither  wid  a plate  o’ 
mate  an’  a large  bowl  o’  musthard ; an’  moind 
ye,  now,  nayther  Micky  nor  Danny  had  iver  seen 
musthard  before  in  all  their  born  days.  4 What’s 
to  pay  for  the  mate?’  sez  Danny.  ‘A  shillin’, 
Sur,  ’ sez  the  waither.  4 An’  what’s  that  ?’  sez  he, 
pointin’  to  the  bowl.  ‘ That’s  musthard,'  sez  the 
waither.  ‘An’  what  do  ye  do  wid  it?’  ‘Yez 
ates  it  wid  the  mate,  to  be  sure,’  sez  he.  4 An’ 
what's  to  pay  for  it?’  ‘Nothin’,  Sur,'  sez  the 
waither.  Thin  Danny  looks  at  Micky,  an’  Micky 
looks  at  Danny,  an’  they  both  winks.  Whin 
the  waither  turned  his  back,  sez  Danny, 4 See 
here,  now,  Micky,’  sez  he, 4 I’ll  tell  ye  what  we’ll 
do : we’ll  pocket  the  mate  for  the  journey,  an* 
ate  the  stuff  they  gives  for  nothin’;’  an’  wid  that 
j Micky  rowls  up  the  mate  in  his  hankercher  nn’ 
uts  it  in  the  crown  av  his  hat;  an’  Danny  he 
ep’  stirrin’  up  the  musthard,  an’  afther  a while 
he  opens  his  mouth  an’  takes  a great  dollop  av 
it.  Down  goes  his  head,  an’  the  tears  kep’  run- 
nin’  down  out  av  his  eyes.  ‘Danny,  lad,’  sez 
Micky,  ‘what  does  be  the  matther  wid  ve?’ 
Danny  wouldn’t  let  on  at  all,  at  all,  4 But/  sez 
he,  4 whiniver  I think  o’  the  death  o’  me  poor 
great-grandfather,  that  wor  kilt  at  the  battle 
o’  the  Borne,  I can’t  knpe  from  cryin*  at  all.’ 
‘Don’t  take  on  wid  ye  like  that,'  sez  Micky. 
‘Here,  now,  we’re  over  in  England,  an'  we’ll 
make  a power  o’  money  at  the  rapin’,  before  har- 
vest's over.’  All  this  toirae  Danny  he  was  stir- 
rin’  the  musthard,  an'  he  hands  the  spoon  to 
Micky.  He  takes  a big  spoonful  too,  an'  the 
tears  come  runnin’  down  his  nose.  Danny  wakes 
up,  an’  sez  he,  ‘Micky,’  sez  he,  ‘what  does  be 
the  matther  wid  ye  ?’  4 Fegs !’  sez  Micky, 4 I’m 

cryin’  because  ye  warn't  kilt  atong  wid  yer  great- 
grandfather at  the  battle  o’  the  Boyne J’  Ha, 
ha,  ha ! Begorra,  he  gave  him  a rowlint  for  his 
iliphint  that  toime!” 

Parson  Brownlow  tells  a good  story  of  an 
old  Presbyterian  bachelor  preacher,  known  al- 
most as  a woman-hater  until  he  was  nearly  fifty 
years  old,  when  he  married  nnd  settled  some- 
where among  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 
The  parson  says : Our  bachelor  friend  was  preach- 
ing on  the  sinners*  excuses.  44  4 1 have  bought 
a piece  of  ground,  and  wish  to  go  and  see  it,’ 
said  one.  Here  is  want  of  inclination  to  at- 
tend to  divine  things,”  said  the  preacher.  “ An- 
other said,  4 1 have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  must  needs  go  and  prove  them.’  This  seems 
a case  of  necessity.  A third  said,  4 1 have  mar- 
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ried  a wife,  and  therefore  I can  not  come.’ 
Here  is  a case  of  natural  impossibility,  from 
which  we  may  infer,”  continued  our  bachelor 
preacher,  “ that  one  woman  will  pull  a man  fur- 
therfrom  the  Lord  than  ten  steers.” 

From  “Ould  Ireland"  we  hare  a few  anec- 
dotes entitled  “Some  Ulster  Stories,  after  the 
manner  of  Dean  Ramsay.” 

Some  friends  of  a countiw  minister  came  upon 
him  one  day  unexpectedly  for  dinner,  and  his 
wife,  whose  larder  at  the  time  happened  unfor- 
tunately to  be  empty,  was  sadly  puzzled  to  know 
what  she  was  to  give  them  to  eat.  At  length  in 
her  dilemma  she  bethought  her  of  a fine  large 
hen  turkey  which  was  strutting  about  through 
the  yard  attended  by  a numerous  family ; and 
as  tlie  young  turkeys  were  almost  completely 
reared,  the  prudent  housewife  thought  that  they 
might  safely  dispense  with  the  services  of  their 
mother,  whose  body  would  then  furnish  the  need- 
ed dish  for  her  to  place  before  her  guests.  Ac- 
cordingly the  good  lady  ordered  the  parent  bird 
to  be  forthwith  killed  and  cooked.  The  food 
thus  provided  was,  it  may  well  be  believed,  not 
very  tender,  but  most  of  the  party  made  the  best 
of  it.  The  minister,  who  knew  the  state  of  the 
case,  said  nothing,  and  ate  his  meat,  if  not  with 
gladness,  at  least  with  singleness  of  heart.  His 
friends  were  too  polite  not  to  eat  what  was  set 
before  them,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience’ 
sake. 

But  there  was  one  person  at  the  table  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  taste  the  old  turkey. 
This  was  the  minister’s  son,  a boy  of  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age.  He,  like  his  father,  knew  very 
well  what  it  was  that  he  was  asked  to  eat,  but, 
unlike  his  father,  he  preferred  going  without  his 
dinner  to  dining  off  the  carcass  of  his  old  friend 
of  the  farm-yard. 

After  dinner  the  minister  and  his  guests  went 
out  for  a walk,  followed  by  his  little  son  above 
mentioned,  who  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  par- 
ty. No  sooner  did  they  make  their  appearance 
in  the  farm-yard  than  the  entire  flock  of  young 
turkeys  which  had  lately  been  deprived  of  their 
mother  gathered  tumultuously  about  them,  and 
by  their  incessant  screaming  and  “skraighing" 
and  flapping  of  wings  seemed  to  reproach  the 
minister  and  his  friends  for  their  barbarity  in 
haying  made  a meal  of  their  maternal  parent. 
The  adult  members  of  the  party  may  have  guess- 
ed  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  but  they  passed  on, 
apparently  unconcerned,  and  left  the  little  boy 
in  the  rear  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  orphans'  up- 
braidings.  This  he  did  for  6ome  time  with  tol- 
erable equanimity;  but  when  the  cries  of  his 
feathered  tormentors  became  increasingly  up- 
roarious, and  especially  when  he  considered  that 
lie,  who  was  left  alone  to  bear  the  virtuous  rage 
of  the  bereaved  ones,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
entire  party  who  was  guiltless  of  their  mother’s 
blood,  he  lost  his  patience  altogether,  and  turn- 
ing upon  the  yelping  brood  with  all  the  indigna- 
tion of  injured  innocence,  he  shouted  at  them, 
so  as  to  be  heard  by  his  father  and  his  father's 
friends,  “ Ye  needna  be  yammering  at  mb.  I 
didna  eat  your  mi t her 


A lady  naturalist  was  once  teaching  ornithol- 
ogy to  a shepherd  boy  in  Donegal.  The  subject 
of  the  lesson  was  eagles,  with  respect  to  which 


class  of  birds  the  teacher  told  her  pupil  that  they 
belonged  to  “ the  greatest  family  in  those  parts." 
Whereupon  the  little  boy  interrupted  her,  saying, 
“Axin' yer  pardon,  ma’am,  that’s  a mistake. 
They're  not  half  as  great  a family  as  the  Doher- 
tys of  Ennishowen." 


The  crier  in  one  of  the  assize  courts  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  who  was  also  the  personal  at- 
tendant on  one  of  the  judges,  prided  himself 
greatly  on  the  correctness  of  his  grammar,  and 
was  very  much  annoyed  whenever  any  person  in 
his  hearing  committed  a grammatical  blunder. 
A leading  barrister,  who  practiced  in  his  mas- 
ter’s court,  was  not  so  particular  as  to  his  “parts 
of  speech."  This  barrister,  when  on  circuit,  call- 
ing one  day  at  the  lodgings  of  the  judges,  to  pay 
his  respects  to  their  lordships,  asked  the  gram- 
matical crier,  who  opened  the  door  to  him, 

“ Is  the  judges  at  home  ?" 

“No,  Sir,"  sternly  replied  the  outraged  gram- 
marian, “ but  one  of  them  are,"  drawling  out  the 
last  word  with  marked  emphasis,  in  intended 
correction  of  the  barrister’s  blunder. 


A youwo  man  attending  the  funeral  of  his 
mother  (who,  however,  had  not  been  very  kind 
to  him)  was  displaying  a levity  and  unconcern 
which  were  not  very  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
His  minister  thought  it  his  duty  to  rebuke  him 
for  his  unbecoming  conduct,  and  told  him  that 
he  ought  to  show  some  “ respect  for  his  mother's 
memory.’’ 

“Respect!”  said  the  young  man  in  reply; 
“what  more  respect,  minister,  would  you  have 
me  to  show  ? Do  you  not  see  that  I have  my 
Sunday  clothes  on  ?”  He  evidently  thought  that 
“Sunday  clothes"  would  cover  “a  multitude  of 
sins." 

The  following  story  is  told  of  a Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  who  officiated  many  years  ago  in  a 
parish  in  Ulster,  but  who,  we  must  add,  was 
eventually  degraded  from  his  sacred  office : 

On  one  occasion  this  priest  was  very  hard  up 
for  cash.  He  had  often  been  so  before,  and  on 
many  previous  similar  occasions  had  used  vari- 
ous devices  to  get  money  from  his  congregation. 
But  now  he  seemed  to  be  at  his  wits’  end.  At 
length  he  hit  upon  a plan,  which  he  proceeded  to 
put  into  execution,  as  follows : One  of  his  hearers, 
a stone-mason,  had  lately  died.  The  priest  an- 
nounced to  his  people  that  this  stone-mason,  hav- 
ing been  while  here,  as  they  all  knew,  an  excel- 
lent tradesman,  had  been  employed,  when  he 
went  down  below,  to  build  a wall  between  pur- 
gatory and  a hotter  place. 

While  thus  employed  he  had  been  obliged  to 
build  “overhand”  (as  the  masons  express  it), 
which  every  one  knew  was  a very  awkward  way 
of  building.  The  consequence  was  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  passing  his  hand  over  his  head, 
he  had  unfortunately  knocked  off  his  wig,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  flames  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  and  was  therefore  immediately  and  irre- 
coverably lost.  The  priest  then  went  on  further 
to  announce  to  his  people  that  on  next  Sunday 
he  would  take  up  a collection  from  them  to  get 
money  to  buy  a new  wig  for  the  stone-mason  who 
was  building  the  wall  round  purgatory,  and  he 
added  that  he  was  sure  there  was  not  one  of 
them  who  would  not  cheerfully  contribute  to 
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procure  a covering  for  the  bald  pate  of  their  old 
neighbor,  who  was  then  working  bare-headed  on 
a scaffold  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  scorch- 
ing regions.  For  this  singular  purpose  a collec- 
tion was  actually  taken  up. 

The  priest,  we  need  scarcely  add,  took  charge 
of  the  money  and  promised  to  buy  the  wig. 
Some  of  the  "contributors  ventured  to  ask  his 
reverence  how  he  would  get  the  wig  sent  to  the 
mason  in  purgatory ; but  the  priest  told  all  such 
questioners  that  that  was  his  business,  not  theirs . 
All  that  they  had  to  do  was  to  give  their  money. 
It  was  for  him  to  apply  the  money  in  the  way 
which  to  him  seemed  best.  We  fear  that  the 
way  which  recommended  itself  to  his  reverence 
was — to  keep  it.  

A country-woman  was  once  asked  by  a travel- 
er on  a public  conveyance  some  questions  about 
a gentleman  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  that 
they  were  passing  through.  44  Oh,  Sir,”  she  re- 
plied, 44  he  has  never  done  any  good  since  he  got 
a bank-rope”  The  poor  woman  meant,  since 
he  became  a bankrupt . But  there  was  some 
propriety  in  the  other  expression,  for  it  was  real- 
ly a bank  which  had  pulled  up  the  gentleman, 
and  caused  his  suspension. 


An  old  woman  who  had  made  a great  deal  of 
money  by  selling  whisky  was  visited  when  on  her 
death-bed  by  her  minister,  to  whom  she  spoke, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  about  her  temporal 
as  well  as  her  spiritual  affairs.  As  to  her  tem- 
poralities, they  seemed  to  be  in  a very  flourishing 
condition,  for  she  was  dying  worth  a very  large 
sum  of  money. 

“ And  so,  Molly,”  said  the  minister,  ‘‘you  tell 
me  that  you  are  worth  all  that  money  ?” 

“Indeed,  minister,”  replied  Molly,  “I  am.” 

44  And  you  tell  me,  too,”  continued  the  minis- 
ter, 44  that  you  made  all  that  money  by  filling  the 
noggin  ?” 

“Na,  na,  minister,”  said  the  dying  woman, 
44 1 didna  tell  you  that.  I made  the  maist  of  it 
by  not  filling  the  noggin.” 

In  former  times  (whatever  may  bo  the  case  at 
present)  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  were  not  in  general  veiy  liberal  in 
their  payments  to  their  ministers.  In  one  of 
these  congregations  there  was  a well-to-do  farm- 
er, who  cultivated  several  acres  of  ground,  and 
was  the  owner  of  numerous  flocks  and  herds. 
This  man  was  in  the  habit  of  contributing  two- 
and-sixpence  a year  toward  the  support  of  his 
church,  and  even  this  small  sum  he  paid  with  a 
grudge.  One  year,  when  he  was  asked  for  it,  he 
growled  hs  usual,  and  finished  by  saying,  44  This 
preachin * ought  to  be  unco  guid \ for  it  s unco 
dear” 

Nor  were  even  the  small  sums  that  were  prom- 
ised always  paid.  An  annual  stipend  of  less  than 
two-and- sixpence  has  been  known  to  be  twelve 
years  in  arrear,  and  the  following  entry  occurs 
in  the  diary  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  those 
days:  “Settled  with  the  treasurer  of  my  con- 
gregation for  my  annual  stipend.  Amount  un- 
der ten  pounds.  Providence  has  cast  my  lot 
among  a peculiar  people:  they  promised  me 
little,  and  they  pay  me  less  ” 

And  yet  in  some  congregations  the  contribu- 
tions, though  individually  small,  were  collective- 


ly not  inconsiderable ; for,  in  the  times  we  speak 
of,  many  pf  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in 
Ulster  were  exceedingly  large,  consisting  some- 
times of  nearly  a thousand  families.  An  elder 
from  one  of  these  large  congregations,  being 
asked  at  a meeting  of  Presbyteiy  if  there  were 
many  hearers  in  his  congregation,  replied,  “Hear- 
ers! it  is  just  crawlin'  wi 1 hearers .” 

A gentleman  44  wants  to  know,  you  know,” 
who  is  the  author  of  the  following  neat  epigram. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the 
Italian  writers  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cen- 
tury: 

CUPID  CRYING. 

Why  Is  Cupid  crying  so  T 
Because  his  jealous  mother  beat  him. 

What  for?  For  giving  up  his  bow 
To  Celia,  who  contrived  to  cheat  him. 

The  child  1 I could  not  have  believed 
He’d  give  his  weapons  to  another. 

He  would  not,  hut  he  was  deceived ; 

She  smiled ; he  thought  it  was  his  mother. 

Edmund  Yates  tells  us  of  a good  story  going 
about  in  London,  which  may  be  interesting  to  pn- 
rists  of  pronunciation : 

44 llow  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gilbert?”  said  .Mr. 

X to  one  who  is  very  particular  as  to  tho 

breathings  of  his  name. 

“Pardon  me,” replied  Mr.  Gilbert,  41  not  Gil- 
bert, but  Jilbert ; soft,  like  the  4 g’  in  ‘gentle- 
man.’” 

“Dear  me,”  replied  X , “I  thought  yon 

pronounced  it  hard,  like  the  4g*  in  ‘blackguard!’  ” 

Mr.  Gilbert  collapsed,  and  left,  for  be  felt  that 
he  bad  been  hardly  used. 


HAMLETS  SOLILOQUY, 

▲B  DKLITXRED  AT  TOT  THEATRIC  ROYAL,  JYI>IK>, 
BY  O1UH-Y0W. 


Make  lib— ho  makee  ? Dat  blong-a  what  ting  speakee ! 
More  largee  heartee  fashion  maskee  all  tings 
Foong-soo-ee  pigeon,  numba’-one  bad,  belongee ; 

Or  makee  bobbery  ’long  that  plenty  t/ouble, 

So  fashion  flghtee,  spile  ’em  7— Die— All  same  sleep ! 
He  no  more  got;  so,  sleep,  can  say,  he  stop 
That  heart  too-muchee  sick,  that  more  ten-hunder 
Pum-pum  fashion  shakee  all  mans.  That  wind-up 
Joss-pigeon  fashion  wantchee.  Dio— All  same  sleep— 
All  same  sleep?  Now  s’pose  he  hab  got  dfeam, 
That  fashion  sleep  1 Hi-yah,  there  hab  got  stuckee  l 
What  fashion  dJeam  can  catchee  in  that  sleep, 

That  teem  hab  knockee  off  all  fashion  pigeon, 

Makee  man-man.  That  b’longee  why 

All  bad  Foong-soo-ee  so  long  stop  this  si’. 

Who  man  would  maskee  that  too-muchee  t/ouble— 
That  IJitchman  bust  he  snoot— that  Democrat 
All  teem  sing  out,  “ Dam  Cheenaman !”  then  kickee— 
That  sick  ’cause  no  can  catchee  girlec— Che-hsien 
fool-time—  _ „ , 

That  plcechman  knock  he  head,  ’cause  no  got  dolls  — 
That  bad  ting  rascal  speak-a  all  bah-gooB  mans — 
When  who  man  he  can  make  he  die  he  own  self 


S’pose  hab  got  chop-stick? 

Who  man  be  like  coolie, 
Make  gJunt,  make  sweat,  ’cause  Frisco-fashion  livee ; 
No  catch  White  Dragon,  chop-chop  go  back  Cheena; 
S’poee  he  no  got  insi’  what  ting  make  fear— 

All  same  one  count/y  hab  catch  plenty  coolie 
Workee  all  up,  nebba  pay  back  one  plecic— 

Make  he  t’ink  no  tlnk— make  he  stop  he  own  81', 
No  lx in  chop-chop  catchee  what  he  no  sabbee? 

So  fashion,  tlnk-so  make-a-'f/ald  all  piecie ; 

So  fashion,  stJong  man’s  heartee  no  more  Jed  got— 
Catchee  all  white— all-same-a  dead  man  facee; 

So  fashion,  all  ting  bJong-a  numba’-one  pigeon 
He  ’come  like  chow-chow  water — no  Jun  plops’; 

No  man  can  callee  pigeon, 

Talkee  small  I 

Too-muchee  handsome, 4 Pheely  1 Misses,  you 
Joss-pigeon  speakee  my  si’.” 
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To  }\  X rn*»>Mnr-.;l  a lull u hy  ; 

jx.  i thut's'iinnl. 

**  Uobling?"  1 mn/TOiired,  nod  tuaiuxl  niYdititl. 


“rr.i.i.  pit  invpKUFM  an# 
iiiiU  imrxrt  cijl  *»*'>***>£*,  %»> 


Ohv  wa«  Hnvvrij!  rMU&, 

WUN  )£**<•  W >dy>tfm  -and  mfou  xnlid, 
Wlm  ^rooA  */»w  taoimw!  .doftti  tu  inv  riralrt 
Th*u  iiu  io  t)nr  Lf,Hnit>£-r  st/Ur  1 


Mi  fJ*hUn*>  \ra*tfn\  ptuyrrH  uw 
i&hfi  l»y  &*  pencr  in  her  rudely  bed, 

Aft  Cbri^tnn^ovp,  tlk<»  ft  <lr*#u*<  dnwiv 


“Ob,  vrnkt%  diw  UtfbibifirP  7 Hfcftttl  (jar  ^1} 
lira*1  |q  r|^pt  -or  fn*-  ‘hibhwi*  t*:db 
C»ndnri^m,  snfcv:  * bn  rjHltfel 
Uvi  V ibws-  lio.jir'  fillip*  diok  >\ 


Tbe  do^jt'nhijj  skjr,  »*  thy  dn>  £ft'vv  <Msb , 
^iib  ntiri  iiwi  rim  it*  Hiu, 
Aii»7  wX(iAonfe  tistmnv  i ir»d  tyrittFO, 

Tb<i  ro»rl  JW.  to lighted 


iCwi  r 1*7*.  ivy  ti»rp«r  au.il  Brollim,  i^be.  O%o  of  the  Ubra 

erf <hjtu^w*v • ■.  ' 4 • . 

V v*  ’ f ‘ -V.  V.>‘,;’  * 


NEW  hiOKTttGY  MAGAZINE 


I saw  iTty  l>f%miXul  Stabling  hhiuti, 

Oi»o  #touUlu«  hujjg  {rum  her  tiiiniAtid hand. 


iddrpiug  birds  on  ihe  aparkilug  t’liyw 
« itf*  run  I and  let  Liebling  know,. 

With  rbivdc  juift  dttiicft  und  flower*,  and  light, 


to  keep  Ihtv 

<*  Make  hast*.  dw»f  Lieblmg,  thoyl!  be  ttfctt»T 
For  though  1 r»rt  like  the  bunted  deeT, 

The  wind  »i&a~baroc«**<i  hie  fleetest  *pqm, 

And  thuyTc  gdtofcg  inM  »ifc  *v<fx  they  c&n.?v 

^bc  paused  ami  itsj^qisd,  ar»4  overhead 
f cttftg&i  H«C%  Wllh-eh  trendy  ;:  ' 

,\yit  tb.mb h‘k«  8b  Agin*,  imeM  knd  -*tt«i<d, 

I Ter.  gulden  trd***  (<ic»H*d  m her  feel. 

Vfcfrcl  M «wl  »Ufet*fc  ab  death, 

Atrobe  iu  « m uhl'  too  deep  for  hrcafb, 


■Nttfjt  Uhsom  ilpil  arm  arid 

Shone  wittyte;  liar  highr-dre**  parted  whie. 

Ciodemda  klwsed  *he  tohc-I**/  rhee-k.. 

And  the  patted  lifwtlmt  they  might  apenfc , 

\iiA  the  IkhiwI  eyes  that  they  might  see ; 

Then  Uabling  laughed,  and  ihe  faugh  was  gten; 
And  “Tull  nut,  Olminrulla,*'  she  cried, 

M Shall  1 wear  gU$»  *bo*ef  >»ml  .ty  VnHca'a  bride  T 


(u  vrrmdnf  I my  collage  trulls 
TrembU',  mid  Inin  pjiliirfc  halle, 

When*  fuimimn*  pinshetl,  nml  pillared  spaiin$ 
Bloomed  vHl.ii  \><M?U«y  of  chddrtlt'ls  faces; 

’ i)!"'  * f hr ; tvWVv  h*pc*i«w* • 

IU'  :**-  \-nd.  - $ •».>•..*»..*  . 

Y”  r:,-t  »*  -:m  A-W  * - ft  i > 

\ n'WV*  b-  >,hM^ 


j\V  f VW I i Jl f f f tr? r; 1 7 ^ 'UV*-*  b^V*. 

-.  • • j ■ '.  v , 1 

■U)  MiiV'f.)  tiV  0> -W' • 

Ujt  tba  b>v»i?  ;A  I'dirA- *•>«'■■ 


‘'Chvy  oW.-  win)tvv^‘>nTj^»  >/\ 

>/»  ^t>\*  '^4V>^V  '’ 

And  "-i^V  yviVb 

•VA  Ibttvr  ji<3;e  'ifc 

T»i  Ib^/bVf^lT' ' tjjTSlxn.  Vpjr, 

Ttr^n*  XvVj^,’  *>vifynr^n>.-^ dVMn^r  bold- 

Tijoy  :tfiA/Vr/:y«‘r,  TAf?f  tvd-f?. 


h':MSM0i |ISf. 

■ • 
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. 
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f/Ft  or  Yitr  Hit  .Mir : mw  Tjj'rv 
f OJtl  TO  1*171,4*  fcinmv*' 


Lightly  \f(th  -wonderful  toy*.  |>i*\ye»f|, 
Ku<%  Mbyi  b'*ip£  iit  tin?  £ol(>t<«adc  ;. 
Th«  idr,  iiv  they  ftuvjket)  ji)  Di‘  J'r>  ghrWQt 

Was  a sliver  babble  of  children's  name#. 


Some  ran  to  the  banquet-ha!!  and  brought 
Swuetmcat*  and  note,  which  the  squirrel#  cniight 
Am!  munched,  wit li  a nod  and  grateful  squeak, 
For  *k  thanks"  in  the  tongue  the  squirrel®  speak. 

Some  fled  with  their  dimpled  fingers  full 
Of  the  trailing  thread®  of  tinted  wooif 
Then  swarmed  together  lit  blithest  laughter 
To  see  the  kliteua  scampering  alter. 


Some  made  pink  cups  of  their  hands  and  fed 
The  bird?  with  crumbles  of  sugared  bread. 
'Flie  little  ones,  com- lied  In  elder-down, 

With  each  a doll  for  her  very  own. 

Like  hnd*  in  a rooming-culled  bouquet. 
Clustering,  garni  on  the  rare  display 
Of  sash  and  tunic  and  jaunty  hat. 

Heaped  where  Little  Doll’s  Dtces-makcr  sat, 


Herself  and  her  ivory  bench  and  clmlr 
Veiled  in  the  44  golden  bower"  of  her  hair; 
Thence  peeped  she  of#en  with  smiles  that  stole 
Like  sunbeams  into  each  baby  soul. 


44  From  daintiest  patterns  to  he  had 
Shall  each  little  darling*#  doll  be  dad/’ 

She  said,  a*  her  sdssoim  flashed  nnd  'snipped, 
And  through  soft  meshes  her  needle  clipped. 


And  while  they  wilted,  and  while  she  wrought, 
The  tender  shining  of  some  sweet  thought 
Gilded  her  quaint  little  fare,  and  then, 
oofriy  a®  brook®  sing,  sang  Jenny  Wren. 

SONG  OF  LITTLE  DOLt/S  DXfKSS-M A KER. 

Ah  ! when  I w as  a child,  «i  night 
Pain  kept  me  oft  awake. 

But  I forgot  it  in  desire 
To  Bee  the  morning  break. 

For  then  my  blessed  children  came 
44  In  long  bright  slanting  rows," 


With  wheel®  of  light  above  their  head*. 

And  light  all  through  their  clothe®. 

! used  to  dress  my  little  dollft 
Like  belle*  I saw  at  night 
Fhiaft  from  the  pteps  of  their  carriage 
Into  the  doorways  bright. 

But  I could  never  fashion  robes 
Of  that  strange  beamy  white, 

Amt  though  I tried,  could  never  make 
Those  wondrous  wheels  of  light. 

Dowti,  down,  through  the  golden  weather 
They  bent  like  silver  grain. 

Saying,  softly,  id!  together, 

•'Oh,  who  b this  in  pain?" 

And  when  X told  them,  they  answered, 

" Come,  play  with  ur  !'*  mid  came 
$o  close  I felt  n arrange  delight 
Fill  ail  my  feeble  frame. 

They  looked  at  one  another 
When  1 cried,  44 1 cnri  not  ploy  In 
With  glimmer  of  their  lily  handa 
Folded  my  work  away, 

And  swept  nbnut  me,  nnd  drew  me 
Into  their  l)oaomfl  bright. 

Till  their  gentle  warmth  passed  through  me, 

And  oh,  “it  made  me  light  I'4 

And  when  my  children  laid  roe  down, 

The  old  familiar  pain, 

The  crutch,  tbs  cans  the  heaviness, 

I took  them  ail  again. 

But  oh,  the  smell  of  41  mile*  of  flowers,’' 

Where  flower®  never  grew; 

The  tender  cod]  of  summer  abowers, 

The  scent  of  woodland  dew, 

v- >•  v u*?,v  ■ Of  Fcpl  nsi  fiPofri’** 
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INTO  TlUC  I*Al.AOfc  TABLOB  TUF.Y  8TKKTED  ; UfcB  UAXJU  IX  UlS  t*AW  OUt  li&riX  KKM, 


“ Twas  I,*  said  Robin,  tossing  bit*  bead, 

44  * Brought  strawberry  leave*,  and  over  them  spread. 
“Leaves!  But  what  did  you  do  with  the  berries. 
You  that  can  dine  all  day  on  cherries  ?” 


Robin,  with  strawberry  leaves?  in  bla  bill, 

Omvely  looked  on  from  a window-sill, 

Then  Rang,  ax  touchingly  ax  be  could, 

*(  Where  are  the  babes,  poor  Babes  In  the  Wood  T- 


Now  when  Red  Riding-hood  asked  him  that, 
Boor  Robin  blushed  and  looked  for  his  hat. 
But  suddenly  chirped,  44  Guess  what  I see. 

In  plume  and  glitter  oil  cap~a-pie  ?,v 


V,  I know  I’ • orfed  LBtle  Red  Rlding-ho^d, 
Trembling  with  eagerness  where  she  stood ; 

44  4 They  sobbed  and  sighed  and  bitterly  cried, 
Boor  little  things ! but  they  never  died. 


“ It  happened  to-day,  when  on  my  way 
To  Gaandma'a  cot  in  the  forest  gray. 
Where  fairy  hammocks  of  cobweb  shine 
Over  the  meadows  of  eglantine, 


41  Oh,  good  P cried  the  girls;  “here  eome  the  boys  V 
In  they  came  trooping,  with  gleefnl  noise 
Of  drum  and  trumpet  and  shrill  halloo, 

Just  as  dear  little  boys  love  to  do. 


“Out  of  the  sedges,  tufty  and  tall, 

1 heard  two  soft  little  voices  call— 

Faintly.  poor  darlings,  for  lack  of  food— 

* Pon’t  yon  'member  poor  Babes  in  the  Wood  T 


“ Hurrah  !”  they  cried,  M for  onr  Cormshnmn, 
Who  killed  the  wicked  old  Cormoran, 
Two-headed  Thnndel,  arid  Blnnderborc, 

And  ever  so  many  giants  more!'’ 


“ Oh,  quickly  t gave  them  Grandma’s  lunch 
Ripe,  purple  grapes  in  n juicy  bnnch, 

And  nice  white  slices  of  flaky  bread, 

With  honey  of  clover  thickly  spread. 


Jack  showed  them  the  cap  that  made  him  wise, 
The  coat  that  hid  him  from  giants*  eyes, 
ills  sword  that  would  cut  the  toughest  things. 
The  shoes  of  swiftness  that  gave  him  wings. 

Then,  little  Aladdin  rubbing  bis  lamp, 

The  children  peeped  into  caverns  damp, 

Where  tinkling  showers  of  gems  untold 
Poured  into  rivers  of  liquid  gold, 


“Then  I brought  them  in,  and  hero  they  ore, 
And  no  more  dead  than  the  morning-star.” 
She  oped  the  skirt  of  her  riding-hood, 

And  them  those  dear  lit Ue  cherubs  stood. 
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Imp  patHc*.  parldT  they  *tepi>4 : 
llp.r  ham!  la  U]  j*  \&*t  old  Itwilh  kept 
M>Wr</  buy'  s&e  said, Y but  dear  ifaaat  felt  III, 
&S&  Waited  tv  a dfagba^pUt 


And  pretiau*  atbiuis  #t 

SpsrfeM  ]ik* itp  ^flhiiin^ 

Ami  iouiTtni^  bniUiM  front  m&rid  welly 
-Atiil  trt*ew  bfn«  bfo&kmib  ut  ja-Afly  sheila 


They  saw  far  down  h«iv  the  Jiardy  gnomes? 
Pclye  in  of  Cbylr  fiery/  tiuine&. 

B^aVillfUi  li^ree^  will*  gedusit  ixiigh, 
Coal-black^  crtfam-eoiPriAl,  ntiifef  ituci  bay, 


“ So  pray  don’t  mind  Ids  looking  yellow. 
Poor  Bcuai,  tor  he’a  a noble  ftilow." 
Kindly  the  cUHilttMi  replied,  bn t ^gtdj 
A lit  tic  frightened  and  much  amused- 


Shook  iVvivir  gay  trapping  and  pawed  the  ground, 
VV  n»!>  dcdloanr  yoxitMiyiopl.t*,  ilatey-crowncd, 
Mrumtuf^  ami  sounding  eweef  Echo'*:  hofiu 
$£*4  tb-i*  cha*k‘  by  the  tadseied  com. 


Becst  took.  <*  roacr  from  hi**  priraly  rest 
Khteeri  it,  and  luliJ  it  in  Tkouly > ttffai&fc. 
M I frefcly  £*>fi  bdek  the,  pficu  of  dht: 
Farewell,  t»inctrf  yah  can  not  be  my  wife, 


Bp  Wild;  ihd  inaneii  6n  bid  paw  *j*<f  Sighed, 
“dhat  liiiu  t iiti  *u>ry!>*  ifafe  children  entd. 
When  Beiuriy  H*3k  *d  them  *ih/»<  mi*  should  dev 
They  ail  crlcd<  “ 1 would,  it'  { omu  you  !*‘ 


A>,  from  the  Dtsh  Mori  ran  after  the  Spoon. 
To  Am  Cc)W  that,  imp  pod  over  Hie  Aloun, 
The  flcuH  or:  the  Lamp  and  RU»v% 

They  ulunvixi  dm.  tlenr  children  every  tiling 


She  i mm  tied,  amV  turning,  eh**  khw>1  Mto  <)irtek 
lV<yn  Ml  the  iKrtrMikiu  fa  wyhikUy*  Mih*b* 

And  forth  »*h*ppHl.  eplendlrfiy  dr*?A««d  oral  tall. 
The  InmdKnrjeet  fellow’  at  tM‘  bull. 


Jack's  coy*«i ii.  dock  rtf  the  IimWua  Btaik, 
iimrUi£  \iA‘  gUt*  of  laughter  an#  ia lk> 
lf*b  dawn  l»i»  grutu  ladder  with  the  ttttfl 
That Ifild  the  UoJd  Egg*  for  gemieinctr 


The  buie  giriis  made  k hi*t  of  .fleece,  . 

Alll!  whih*  xhe  laid  thorn  an  esr^,  i piece, 

Trti  i.-  rir-iphog  lu«,  hnh\  ?o  look  noire  bold. 
.Such tales  of  Ueifghlrui  f error  told; 


Then  Home  tons  afyly  Wdlisd  fiV  Kir#  Onlx, 
With  htH  tiddler?*  ihjvr  jmmV  bin  tdpt-uui  iiowi 
IHn!  court  musldio**, fjthing  the  httd. 

.Ml  began  uuung  with  e>’««  asquint 


The  Prince  came  bltlhrly  In  Lielili njf^s  hUIiu 
C|uot.fi  hev. “ CldclrnliH  k our.  hniij-  r 
Diu”—ftnrt  he  aniittat  )lk«  a priiortf  u^n  her 
“ Uftbilng  ia  chomui  Arei  Maid  of  iionoj, 


And  <m»,  that  every;  goivi  child  belle  vet*. 
Of  AU  Jlabu  ajid  t'i>r!y  Tbh 
An.)  oik-  no  rivtld  o.m  doubt  in  th-*  lea*!. 
Of  darling  Peanty  »Ud  her  kluil  U^C 


“And  nil  the  court  chumherlainw  have  wni*i 
The  Prhu*e  ahal)  lead  U»«  danco  wiMi  ihni  mal^ 
A>nl  tt^vriy  til?'  rrim  .1.  svitn  LarditiL’  ; 

The  rest  in  uihltB  around  Uic\u  auept. 


And  v,» hen  he  had  dope  the  citlldfim  savt  , 
Her  fair  hand  f.jA*p«4  Sn  old  Ijrttlii.^  p.»iwv 
The  iowdiest  n»uni«*u  ever  seen 
IMve  up  In  the  couch  of  their  Fair)'  Q.ueeit 


.S',<aiiB  vjpr.iw  uee  wanu 


Go  gle 
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Hrr  slstert*  p.UlhvV  <t,  rryhig 
•*  i ^u  : *jv. 


Hhtt  dr<  \\  ih<-  bo  .-in*:**  Hirblf'i  ; 

8lir  tfrajwd  »h*  h>Vi  i>  shua*  > . 

S)v‘  «!  MiV  Jf'1.  <*ir  Hi. 'T 

1 ,1  ly  tf\  rv  •!  tueili  ulL 


Thto*  ramp $hp  twins? 

A»v. \jy  ify*  roiled, 

'\t>>  *ir  me  shgjftf »it  UHJ % *■  ‘I « ilnt , 

'MfflW  <1/1  rlv  t?  ,ii*>  tft»(l  t old 


8H*>  raked  the  IjjfeU*** 

. -<tf  Pout 

T'dars  on  her  guidon  lashes, 
And  iongiDg  in  her  soul 


TUB  HI1.4UOW  IKKCC. 

As  the  court  musicians  softly  played, 

A 4 wide  and  wider  the  circle*  HWfvyrd, 

A(Tid  sweater  Ibe  silver  cymbals  rung. 

The  Prim#  made  sign,  and  the  Princes  sung. 


“ Mv  stars  am!  silver  garters  !K 

Cried  u glad  voice  and  sweet. 
In  whirled  a queer  old  woman 
Out  of  the  windy  street. 


$ll£  waved  her  wand,  and  Cinder, 
Dressed  in  u robe  of  green, 

Sat  in  u pumpkin  carriage 
Fit  for  a royal  queen. 

Her  blue  eye»  shone  like  dew-drops  ; 

Her  lovely  golden  curls 
Danced  on  her  pretty  shoulders; 

Her  throat  was  clasped  with  pearb. 


CINDERELLA'S  HON O. 
Once  there  were  three  sisters; 

They  were  very  wise  and  fair; 
They  kept  their  hands  like  HHex, 
And  powdered  oft  their  hair. 


One  winter's  night  the  staters 
Loudly  lieuan  to  call, 

**Oh,  hurry,  Cinderella, 

And  dress  us  tor  the  ball  " 


(,0  joy!  vrhttl  jo  y ?"  cried  Cinder. 

The  dame  Bald,  **  Kiss  me,  sweet, 
And  drew  such  tiny  slippers 
Of  glass  on  Cinder's  feet 


Poor  Cinder's  hair  was  lying 
Thick  tu  s golden  curl ; 
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Six  white  mice  in  fairy’s  trice 
Six  milk-white  steeds  became. 

“ If  the  Prince  has  eyes  he’ll  lose 
His  heart,”  said  little  Dame. 

“ 1 did !”  cried  the  Prince ; and  off  he  rushed, 
And  kissed  his  bride  till  she  finely  blushed; 
While  Llebling,  panting  in  dance-delight, 

Still  stepped  the  measure  with  all  her  might 

“Oh,  look!”  cried  Llebling;  and  lo!  the  floor 
Changed  In  their  midst  to  a dewy  moor; 

And  there,  with  her  brown  feet  bare  and  wet. 
Sang  and  danced  little  Fancbon  Fadet 

THE  SHADOW-DANCE  80NG. 

I dance  in  the  pleasant  meadow, 
irt  the  fresh  and  waving  grass, 

And  the  arms  of  my  own  8hadow 
Clasp  me  lightly  as  I pass. 

They  tell  me  I am  so  ngly 
No  peasant  will  dance  with  me; 

That  I’m  too  bold  and  naughty. 

1 know  not  if  it  be. 

But  my  Shadow’s  not  so  banghty; 

The  moor  is  a ball-room  free ; 

All  day,  all  night,  my  heart  is  light. 

For  the  good  God  loveth  me. 

We  trip  It  so  well  together. 

My  still  brown  Shadow  and  I, 

That  up  from  the  sweet  wild  heather 
The  bees  and  the  birdllngs  fly. 

Oh,  nearer  and  nearer  coming, 

They  hum  and  twitter  and  wheel : 
“Zit-zee!”  laugh  the  bees,  low  humming; 
“Twit-twee!  what  a jolly  reel!” 

Skip,  skip ! comes  Monsieur  Grasshopper ; 

Hop  I comes  dear  little  Cricket ; 

Only  tricksy  Will-o -the- wisp 
Hides  his  lamp  in  the  thicket. 

Ever  my  Shadow  awakes  me 
When  the  day  is  scarce  begun ; 

Close,  close,  round  my  waist  he  takes  me: 
“Come  out,”  he  cries,  “in  the  sun — 

“ Come  out  to  our  dance  in  the  sun. 

The  dew  is  lingering  yet ; 

Are  you  ugly  or  fair,  all’s  one 
To  me,  my  Fan  chon  Fadet.” 

So  roy  Shadow  and  I we  kiss. 

In  our  veil  of  flying  hair, 

Or  we  dance  or  we  float  like  this— 

He  follows  me  every  where. 

She  ceased,  and  out  of  the  vanished  moor 
Sprang  like  a fawn  to  the  marble  floor. 

Site  fled,  and  the  laughing  children  chased ; 

She  laughed,  in  their  eager  arms  embraced. 

Then  swiftly,  mistily  stealing  o'er, 

A silver  sheen  enameled  the  floor; 

The  same  glad  magic  that  inBtart  put 
A glittering  skate  on  each  nimble  foot. 

“ Ha ! ha ! what  fun  ! Oh,  isn’t  it  nice !” 

They  called,  as  they  skimmed  the  gleaming  ice. 
“ A race ! a race !”  and  one  little  girl 
Shot  swiftly  out  of  the  airy  whirl. 

Away  o’er  the  Ice,  so  clear  and  blue. 

Like  a blithesome  bird,  that  maiden  flew ; 


Her  scarlet  klrtle  and  snoodod  hair, 

Like  plumage,  gleamed  in  the  frosty  air. 

Once,  twice,  and  thrice,  and  the  race  was  done. 
And  twice  had  the  scarlet  kirtle  won. 

“ Bravo ! bravo  l bnt  who  can  it  be  ?” 

“ My  skates  shall  answer  you,”  murmured  she. 

She  poised ; then,  leaning  with  flexile  grace, 

In  curves,  like  meshes  of  dainty  lace. 

Wrote  with  her  skates,  as  they  flocked  to  see, 
Three  radiant  lettere— M.  M.  D. ! 

“Welcome!”  they  cried.  In  a ringing  tone ; 

“It’s  darling  Gretel!  we  might  have  known.” 

“ Hark  ! what  is  that  ?”  she  whispered  ; and  lo ! 
The  ice  had  vanished,  and  to  and  fro, 

Gliding  their  flowering  banks  between, 

The  beautiful  leaping  waves  were  seen 

To  softly  circle  a fair  green  isle 

That  basked  in  the  summer’s  golden  smile. 

And  there,  with  whisper  and  foam  and  swirl, 
They  parted  in  windfng*atcps  of  pearl. 

A lovely  child  on  that  winding  stair 
Sat  gathering  lilies  for  her  hair. 

One  hand  throngh  her  glistening  tresses  slipped, 
And  one  in  the  gliding  wave  she  dipped. 

The  reeds  kissed  over  her  dimpling  knee 
As  she  warbled  a song  of  the  sea. 

UNDINE'S  SONG. 

All  in  the  rosy- 
Red  morning  hours 
They  bade  me  to  climb 
The  coral  towers. 

“Alight,”  said  they, 

“ On  yon  bank  of  flowers. 

Here  are  the  rings 
For  your  bridal  wrought — 

This  for  the  bridegroom, 

And  this  for  you ; 

For  gems  like  these  must 
That  cave  be  sought 
That  lleth  deepest 
In  ocean's  blue. 

Farewell,  flsherman’s 
Lowly  daughter; 

Farewell,  Sir  lUldbrand’s 
Beautiful  bride; 

Never  more  may  you 
Roam  the  water— 

A castle’s  lady, 

A husband’s  pride. 

The  wave  will  obey 
Your  light  control, 

But  you  will  be  changed— 

Will  have  a soul !” 

I listened ; I laughed ; 

I lightly  siehed. 

“And  what  is  it  like 
To  be  a bride? 

And  what  is  a soul?" 

I gayly  cried. 

But  only  “Farewell!” 

The  wave  replied. 

The  children  called  her.  Gayly  after, 

In  sweet  roulade,  came  Undine’s  laughter. 

8be  lifted  her  hands;  a fairy  bow 
From  her  rosy  fingers  seemed  to  grow; 

Then  lightly,  with  twinkling  feet,  o’erran 
Its  tremulous,  soft,  seven-tinted  span  ; 

Leaped  from  vanishing  arch  and  water 
Just  as  the  eager  children  caught  her. 
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4t  Pear  Fndlne,  say,  is  it  nice  to  bo 
The  tittle  Crown  Prince**  of  the  sea?” 

They  paused,  and  clustering  close,  they  gawd, 
With  beating  hearts  and  sweet  looks  upraised. 


THE  DOVE*  90X0. 
Not  fine  the  summer  cloud, 
And  not  frae  the  sen, 

Bee  we  thy  wlthsoiue  guests 
Hastening  to  thee. 

Fur  down  the  dark  glen— n»; 

It  U na  file  same, 

44  Where  late  in  the  gbrnmin’ 
Kllmeny  came  IniituV’ 


Above  them  swelled  a menacing  sound, 

As  of  hoofs  thnt  tramped  ou  hollow  ground 
Oh,  strange  was  that  gallop  In  the  nir. 

For  they  saw  not  horse  nor  rider  there! 


He  t rndiue  ggml  at  them  Archly  jjjriiv*, 

"‘You  must  know/’ sin*  ««id,  *'  Urn  to  the  Wave, 
From  Zephyr  s whisper  to  Tempenf-liiiH*. 

The  subtlest  secret  kt  Air  is  knhwii. 


KIfy  ttewh«#  If  lien  fho  hlr  is  jmwed. 

WV.  know  that  Elf-lathi  rhhdh  abtvmd  \ 

*ome  child  Oils  !Mr  evil  power, 

And  will  be  with  us  lids  Wry  hour.” 


With  many  a gleaming  kwoop  find  whee  l 
The  dotes  dew  down  from  the  einuvv\  i: cil. 
They  seemed  to  know  dear  Oudlne,  amt  sung 
Srnmdhfng  to  her  hi  an  unknown  uu/gue. 


vi.i  rs  run  ho*  v-KAi*  s»j>^>ju»o  iwmitts. 


Ter  hom»y  KUmem*, 
fcfcie  pare  mul  *w  v«jm, 
B.Hr  ItJM.l*  liMlr  Adee* 

To  shield  her  true  harm. 
O’er  heather  of  Eildon, 

Sue  purple  and  sweet, 
We  mu  hear  the  faint  fa* 
O’  their  lissome  feet 
Ye  ken  the  sad  story, 

As  mild  as  the  da? 

True  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
Wjw«  olvod  away  ; 

How  lost  Alice  Leannont, 


She  touched  them  with  soft  and  loving  hand. 
“Yea,  but  the  children  can’t  understand, 

Dear  Doves,”  ahe  said;  44  they  have  never  heard 
That  you  are  truly  the  children's  bird. 


44  Dear  children,  the  little  doves  can  hear 
Farther  than  any  with  mortal  ear  ; 

They  have  aeon  the  Elves,  and  they  have  heard 
Bot  llaten ; I’ll  tell  yon  every  word.” 
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AN*)  TOWAUtJ  TJJR*  BUBHVNO,  WITH  il8*8TU»«  MANK,  G\Ut  A IIUN08V  MON,  LKAJi  AND  WIU*. 


Of  far  Erclldonn, 

Lay  under  the  fir-trees, 

Twixt  starlight  and  dawn. 
It*  her  food  toother’s  arms, 

In  an  elfin  swoon. 

I low  that  mother  embraced 
Boast,  serpent,  ami  flame, 
Yet  held  tnM  her  darling, 

In  Oud *»'  holy  name, 

TUI,  the  elf  churn*  imping, 
Her  child  in  the  morn 
Lay  pure  on  her  bosom 
As  when  she  was  bom. 
Hark’  festal  boll#  ringing, 

So  frtinUy, ,«m  clear; 

Ah,  whom  »tv  yd  bringing, 
So  lovely,  so  dear! 

White  festal  doors,  swinging. 
Seem  ttigbing,  44  Here ! here 


They  said,  nnd  turned  to  the  banquet-hall. 
When  a dreadful  roar  dismayed  thorn  all. 

Before  them  opened  a forest  Jane, 

And  toward  them  rushing,  with  bristling  mane. 


Came  n hungry  1km,  lean  and  wild. 

And  on  him  rode  a bountiful  child. 

“ Fear  nc it/’  said  Kilmeny,  O'er  the  sill 
The  monster  plunged  with  a hungry  will. 


And  yet  not  one  little  heart  did  quake 
Alt  trusted  the  word  Kilmeny  spake. 
The  lion  leaped  to  Kilmtmy's  side  ; 
lie  gazed  on  her,  and  his  fury  died. 


Tie  knelt,  for  he  could  no  longer  stand, 
u And  cowered  unenth  her  H|y  hand*” 

She  held  her  arms  to  the  little  one. 

Who  sat  so  calm  on  her  dangerous  throne 


j be  air  grew  sweet  with  bloom  of  heather. 
And  then?,  like  lilies,  leaned  together 
Bonny  Kilmeny,  with  “ een  so£  mild.” 

And  Alice,  the  love-saved  eifln-chlld. 


The  little  one  nnVvely  raised  her  head 
44  Me  velly,  velly  hung)*.”  she  said; 
And  down  by  the  lion’s  shaggy  lock 
Slid  in  one  shoe  and  a ragged  frock. 


Sweet  was  their  gentle  welcome,  and  oft 
Their  Ups  wore  greeted  in  kisses  soft. 
“Supper  must  In?  ’most  xcady,  I think  ; 

Just  hear  how*  the  spoons  and  glasses  clink 


Her  bosom  nestled  a dowry  rose 
That  made  her  tatters  seem  lovely  clothes 
The  soft  pearl  ring  that  little  one  wore 
With  love-light  covered  her  o’er  and  oVr. 
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Wondering  Whence  the  little  one  came. 
They  gathered  around  aud  naked  her  name. 
In  her  tiny  hands  she  imaged  a wreath. 

And  thus  she  sang  as  she  danced  beneath. 

BETSINDA  S SONG. 

Little  lion  was*  my  brudder, 

Great  big  lioness*  my  mudder; 

Neber  heard  Of  any  udder; 

But  l can  dunce  and  I can  sing; 

I dot  a wed  wose  and  pearly  wing, 

And  I can  do  oil  aorta  of  ting. 

Dere,  Oat>  all,  ’h  I'm  glad  Hie’*  done; 
P’caiKi  dive  a dood  dlrl  nice  plum  bun. 

MItfc  little  Betslnda/'  they  cried;  “ha!  ha! 
Welcome,  little  Highness  of  Crim-Tar—” 


That  moment,  with  swift  and  noiseless  slide, 
The  doors  of  the  bauquet-hall  rolled  wide. 


With  snowy  linen  and  sweet  white  bread 
And  fruits  aud  flower*  were  the  tables  spread. 
Curds  and  whey  and  n silken  tuffet 
Were  specially  placed  for  little  Miss  Muliet 


A Christmas  plum-pie  at  one  corner 
Waited  the  thumb  of  little  Jack  Horner. 
The  dining  chairs  were  of  down  and  silk. 
A slender  fountain  of  sweet  new  milk 


Rose  from  the  centre,  and  curving,  poured 
Its  foamy  streams  in  each  carven  gourd. 
When  all  the  children  were  muited  there. 
The  Hon  came  to  Kihneny’s  chair. 


non  ln.ssa  oca  hash  cniUbTiA*  a*i>k*6£n  V 
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Ob,  ImW:  the  ch'ilctreii  Ttfpjgiied  when  they  .saw 
:'p*i  ttou  suppmfc  ^isrt  paw  t 

;{:  jy0tn  *<»  J^WMig;  ijilte  'Bkudiidh**-'1  *»es  F 

lif/vl  k>Ta  wvmd<^,\i  CirHsOMhr-tJee 

from  ttfc  floor  fidth  » fbsiHhg  noi«, 

Us  cyven  jn-ni^-irlwe[cs(i:  'Willi  candles  and  toy* 
With  Huffing  ?i<a>CiMid  UnHi/ie-JlngJt, 

In  reindeer  hMgh,  ciii^e  ^oou  Sri » Knugle. 

Out  hopp^/1  W )jf»  <ap  flxid  while : 

■4  liufTfth!  hu  t hui  for  the  Children's  Jflglit'J 
A merry  Christmas,  mv  pefe!"  cnwj  b\v 
And  followed  hue  cap  to  the  top  of  lifc^tiree* 

“ II  niTMh  ! tia ! ba!  what  under  the  sot*!.. 

Why,  here  nr#*  prawn bj  tor  every;  pnef: 

A rvmu.r  ot  Uttowi*  white  ami  chasto, 

For  bonny  Kiluieny’s  blender  watety 

Bpp 


41  For  little  Fmlirie  a non}  ‘is  sent,  ;:r.;>r.-y 
Full  of  ail  srlrtdoort^  sud  <»w«*et  conteqp^ r 
For  Utile’  FtoiciioTi,  80  brave  and  true. 

This  fadeless  necklace  of  drops  of  dew,  • v 


■m . 


•m 


4‘  These  silver  ska  tee  for  Orel  el  Ulegock); 

For  darling  Beauty,  mi  azure  snood ; * * . 

For  Oindenilla.  a crystal -rCiitT : '/%*./& iv/ x\ 

For  itie  Prince,  lie  lu)H  ftrr— anti  thitr»  ciiottgH. 

“ VW  At}&  Uermont,  o *pnUe&  -»io*ev- 
Amt  tb*  tuvmory  of  h mother’*  k>ve  ? 
tK>r  jii^  l5vn^iodH,  another  tdioe  t 
tT*rft*p$  $b»*  can  dance  as  well  in  j^fo. 

i *'  } 't  l '<  ; V**  1 ; i '"  ' i.V 
*'  l‘  *T  dfUe  Uehllng,  In -ctotb  of  gold. 

A wmrift't  f j!  book,  hi  \? hleh  Is  iolrt— 

lfnv  IfA'ko’h  my  d cum,  {111  thy  morrow's  light— 

Tim  .history  of  tk*  Child reif ft  Night. 

h > v V*  0"j=r? i-yi  ■■  '.  - ? 

M And  now,  my  pom,  lor  the  mliTpr^How  ; 

I’m  master  af  nni£it\fla  you  ktu>?v  ; 

My  mirror  ie  ?m»ll,  huf  deep  .nhd  fleer ; 

1 promise  ycuVU  utmugo  tbJDg^  ap[H^t.?4 

They  .gazed,  abd  far  in  thr  mirror  grew  ■.*>:>'■ 

The  vfehiu  of  out  whose  Hfu  waxvtme, 

Hg  W nol»i<*  nir,  tim 

Tiki  Ufa  Cit'd  tnhri  bis  car^Nvonj,  gVAtk  /anti. 


While  upturned  Hefceplog  chhd^n1^  taees 
Uii-dle  Ide  knew  with-  kndeJ  gy 

On  a vr litre  ro^e  that  roncbeH  tbu  sfil 
The  lovelbjftt  rook*  at  will  > 

Aod  from  c|t?dr  to  key-boje  ekipr  atul  float* 

The  ffjd-catrped.Nis,  wbU  hie  1k»\v1  of  grout* 

And  dimly  veiliid  in  her  long  taigh*  hi-dr, 

The  sea-maldfri  bane  <m  the  tfpenVeCa  chair  * 

Voor  maid,  wiMt  the  gaze  of  cooing  dove, 
bo  happy  iti  being  dnrnb  for  lo%el 

■The  cbfJdrtTi  gaW  in  a broothU^t?  pnaer*. 
y‘ik^dh  kiiow'^  ttlcn  wbisparod  Santfl  Ciaue, 

^ Ah,  do  xfe  kno^y  idm!  d-.-ure^r  t»i  meat 
God  hlesft  vnir  Hau«  Clirf^iJau  Andere*JO ! 

“ Tbn  chll^ren^  o\rp  frjeml  r th^y  cried.  “AmenT 
»Sa5d  Sitina,  low  fthil  devoutly-  Then 
Over  the  viaitiii's  avveet  face  there  came 
Tho  «uiUe  as  of  due  who  hears  liig  uame 

Jlro*tfiiOd  iu  a bb^sina,  tmjy  his  own ; 

And  tbfi  children  Jicard,  in  loving  inue, 

Those  aweeient  words  io  little  ones  gtv<-n — 

Far  of  t?udi  W tho  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Lietetiine,  t.hfty  saw  ttio  hHg-ht  vision  rvtw, 

And  banta  C’Jmitf  shut  ffm  inagic  glass. 

Then  with  his  l|tflo  flngev  lock  tC  - " 

4jid  slow  it  d<?ep  lo  iiis  fur  pi>cket, 

- ^ 1 ' ** 

u Now  for  our  eMs  o’er  tho  stat-Ht  wnow  ; 

little  sleigh,  a»id  away  we’H  go1' 

At  that  fbc*  ©tftlffli  gttu  long  ao  n feftt . 

Vphh  jantema  thtft  twitikj^l  pleat  and  fat. 


He  speaks,  for  a.  darllne  rm  his  brv^e^ 
ljookv.  up  Uatenmg,  U doeer  proisrttil ; *> 


W:MmM 


Tlie  reindeer  were  (lacked  with  tiny  .thiinrs” 
That  cho'rly  tinkled,  ^ (iood  limes  ’ gaoti 
Ue  llfteil  fioMO  in,  and  (sr  ao;,y 
This  children  rod e in  (ivriR  tiHuglp'd  kleiglt.  ; . 

* '4  • * + * «f 

Twos  late  «*heu  I #*tulo  up  f»hdr«  imd  bid 

The.  w$>nti«r-ty>uk  In  her  eviverjid, 

Ami  i\\tU  simple  aiftti  h*‘r  erocUings  Oiled. 

Mv  LiubUfig,  ioviug  nnd  gen  tie- willed. 

As  mpni  ilrew  nigl),  with  Us  lighter  rear, 

] heanl  ii  ruatk>  iu  Lhd ding’s  nrs! ; 

Ye*  dreaming,  »Tift  ber  bonk  ami  strvilod. 

‘•God  give  ihi«?  ma?r>  Cbristmau,  my  child!” 
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“The  tide  comes  in;  the  birds  fly  low. 

Ax  if  to  catch  our  speech: 

Ah,  Destiny  ! why  must  wp  eyor  go 
Away  from  the  Florida  Beach  ?n 

AUNT  DIANA  declared  that  I must  go 
with  her  back  to  the  hotel,  and  I in  my 
turi#  declared  that  if  I went  8a ra  must  ac- 
company tue;  m it  ended  in  our  taking  the 
key  of  the  bouse  from  the  sleepy  8abre-boy 
aud  all  three  going  back  together  through 
the  moon-lighted  street  across  the  plaza  to 
the  hotel.  Although  it  was  approaching  mid- 
night, the  Ancient  City  had  yet  mo  thought 
of  sleep.  Its  idle  inhabitants  Ixdieved  in 
taking  the  best  of  life,  ami  so  on  moonlight 
nights  they  roamed  about,  two  and  two,  or 
leaned  Over  their  balconies  chatting  with 
friends  across  the  way  in  an  easy-going,  ir- 
regular fashion,  which  would  have  distract- 
ed an  orthodox  New  England  village,  where 
the  lights  are  out  at  ten  o’clock,  or  they 
know'  the  reason  why.  When  near  the  ho- 
tel we  haw  John  Hodman  coming  from  the 
Basin. 

*4  We  had  better  tell  him.”  I suggested. 
“Oh  no,”  said  Aunt  Di,  holding  me  back. 
M But  we  must  have  somebody  with  ns  if 
we  are  going  any  farther  to-night,  aunt,  and 
lie  is  the  best  person. — Mr.  Hoilrium,  did  yon 
eujov  the  sail  T” 


44 1 did  not  go,”  answered  John,  looking 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  us  eon  Iron  ting 
him  at  that  hour,  like  the  three  witches  of 
Mmbcth.  Aunt  Di  was  disheveled,  and  so 
was  I,  while  Sura’s  golden  hair  was  tumbling 
about  her  shoulders  under  the  hat  she  had 
hastily  tied  on. 

44  Have  you  been  out  all- the  evening  ?” 
asked  Aunt  Di,  suspiciously. 

44 1 went  to  my  room  an  hour  ago,  hut  tlm 
night  was  so  beautiful  I slipped  down  the 
back  stairs,  so  as  to  not  disturb  the  house- 
hold, and  came  out  again  to  walk  cm  the 
sea-wall.” 

“Sara  did  hear  him  go  up  to  his  room; 
she  knows  his  step, .then/*’  1 thought.  But 
I could  not  stop  to  ponder  over  this  discov- 
ery. “Mr.  Hoffman,”  I said,  “ you  Uriel  us 
in  some  perplexity.  Miss  Can* w is  out  loi- 
tering somewhere  In  the  moonlight,  and, 
like  the  heedless  child  she  is.  Inis  forgotten 
the  honr.  We  am  looking  for  her,  but  have 
no  idea  where  she  has  gone.” 

“ Probably  the  deiui-lune,”  suggested  John. 
Then,  catching  the  ominous  expression  ot 
Aurit  Diana’s  face,  lie  added,  “They  have  all 
gone  out  to  the  Kose  Garden  bv  moonlight. 
1 think.” 

“All?” 

“ Miss  Sharp  and  the  Professor.” 
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All  three  of  us.  “Miss  Sharp  and  the 
Professor  f” 

John  ( carelessly ).  “The  Captain  too,  of 
course.” 

All  three  of  us.  “The  Captain  too,  of 
conrse !” 

John.  “Suppose  we  stroll  out  that  way 
and  join  them  f” 

Myself.  “The  very  thing — it  is  such  a 
lovely  evening !”  Then  to  Aunt  Di,  under 
my  breath,  “ You  see,  it  is  only  one  of  Iris’s 
wild  escapades,  aunt ; we  must  make  light 
of  it  as  a child’s  freak.  We  had  better  stroll 
out  that  way,  and  all  walk  back  together, 
as  though  it  was  a matter  of  course.” 

Aunt  Di.  “Miss  Sharp  and  the  Profess- 
or!” 

Sara.  “ What  a madcap  freak !” 

Aunt  Di.  “ Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  Miss  St. 
John.  I am  at  a loss  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  madcap.  My  niece  is  simply  tak- 
ing a moonlight  walk  in  company  with  her 
governess  and  Professor  Macquoid,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  in  the 
country,  as  I presume  you  are  aware.” 

Brave  Aunt  Di!  The  first  stupor  over, 
how  she  rallied  like  a Trojan  to  the  fight! 

We  went  out  narrow  little  Charlotte 
Street — the  business  avenue  of  the  town. 

“A  few  years  ago  there  was  not  a sign  in 
St.  Augustine,”  said  John.  “People  kept  a 
few  things  for  sale  in  a room  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  their  dwellings,  and  you  must  find 
them  out  as  best  you  could.  They  seemed 
to  consider  it  a favor  that  they  allowed  you 
to  come  in  and  buy.  They  tolerated  you, 
nothing  more.” 

“ It  is  beyond  any  thing,  their  ideas  of 
business,”  said  Aunt  Diana.  “The  other 
day  we  went  into  one  of  the  shops  to  look 
at  some  palmetto  hats.  The  mistress  sat 
in  a rocking-chair  slowly  fanning  herself. 
‘We  wish  to  look  at  some  hats,’  I said. 
‘There  they  are,’  she  replied,  pointing  to- 
ward the  table.  She  did  not  rise,  but  con- 
tinued rocking  and  fanning  with  an  air  that 
said,  ‘Yes,  I sell  hats,  but  under  protest, 
mind  you.’  After  an  unaided  search  I found 
a hat  which  might  have  suited  me  with  a 
slight  alteration — five  minutes’  work,  per- 
haps. I mentioned  what  changes  I desired, 
but  the  mistress  interrupted  me  with,  ‘ We 
never  alter  trimmings.’  ‘ But  this  will  not 
take  five  minutes,’  I began ; ‘just  take  your 
scissors  and — ’ ‘Oh,  I never  do  the  work 
myself,’  replied  Majestic,  breaking  in  again 
with  a languid  smile ; ‘ and  really  I do  not 
know  of  any  one  who  could  do  it  at  pres- 
ent. Now  yon  Northern  ladies  are  different, 
I suppose.’  ‘I  should  think  we  were,’  I said, 
laying  down  the  hat  and  walking  out  of  the 
little  six-by-nine  parlor.” 

“ I wonder  if  the  people  still  cherish  any 
dislike  against  the  Northerners!”  I said, 
when  Aunt  Di  had  finished  her  story  with 
a general  complaint  against  the  manners  of 


her  own  sex  when  they  undertake  to  keep 
shop,  North  or  South. 

“ Some  of  the  Minorcans  do,  I think,”  said 
John ; “ and  many  of  the  people  regret  the 
incursion  of  rich  winter  residents,  who  buy 
up  the  land  for  their  grand  mansions,  raise 
the  prices  of  every  thing,  and  eventually 
will  crowd  all  the  poorer  houses  beyond  the 
gates.  But  there  are  very  few  of  the  old 
leading  families  left  here  now.  The  anden 
regime  has  passed  away,  the  new  order  of 
things  is  distasteful  to  them,  and  they  have 
gone,  never  to  return.” 

Turning  into  St.  George  Street,  we  found 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  town  the  old 
City  Gates,  the  most  picturesque  ruin  of 
picturesque  St.  Augustine.  The  two  pil- 
lars are  moresque,  surmounted  by  a carved 
pomegranate,  and  attached  are  portions  of 
the  wall,  which,  together  with  an  outer 
ditch,  once  extended  from  the  Castle  of  San 
Marco,  a short  distance  to  the  east,  across 
the  peninsula  to  the  San  Sebastian,  on  the 
west,  thus  fortifying  the  town  against  all 
approaches  by  land.  The  position  of  St. 
Augustine  is  almost  insular.  Tide -water 
sweeps  up  around  and  behind  it,  and  to  this 
and  the  ever-present  sea-breeze  must  be  at- 
tributed the  wonderful  health  of  the  town, 
which  not  only  exists,  but  is  pre-eminent, 
in  spite  of  a neglect  of  sanitary  regulations 
which  would  not  be  endured  one  day  in  the 
villages  of  the  North. 

Passing  through  the  old  gateway,  we  came 
out  upon  the  Shell  Road,  the  grand  boule- 
vard of  the  future,  as  yet  but  a few  yards 
in  length. 

“ They  make  about  ten  feet  a year,”  said 
John;  “and  when  they  are  at  work,  all  I 
can  say  unto  you  is,  ‘ Beware !’  You  sup- 
pose it  is  a load  of  empty  shells  they  are 
throwing  down ; but  no.  Have  they  time, 
forsooth,  to  take  out  the  oysters,  these  hard- 
pressed  workmen  of  St.  Augustine  f By  no 
means;  and  so  down  they  go,  oysters  and 
all,  and  the  road  makes  known  its  exten- 
sion on  the  evening  breezes.” 

The  soft  moonlight  lay  on  the  green  waste 
beyond  the  gates,  lighting  up  the  North 
River  and  its  silver  sand-hills.  The  old  fort 
loomed  up  dark  and  frowning,  but  the  moon- 
light shone  through  its  ruined  turrets,  and 
only  the  birds  of  the  night  kept  watch  oh 
its  desolate  battlements.  The  city  lay  be- 
hind us.  It  had  never  dared  to  stretch 
much  beyond  the  old  gates,  and  the  few 
people  who  did  live  outside  were  spoken  of 
as  very  far  off — a sort  of  Bedouins  of  the 
desert  encamping  temporarily  on  the  green. 
As  we  went  on  the  moonlight  lighted  up 
the  white  head-stones  of  a little  cemetery 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road. 

“This  is  one  of  the  disappointing  ceme- 
teries that  was  ‘nothing  to  speak  of,’  I sup- 
pose,” said  Sara. 

“It  is  the  Protestant  cemetery,”  replied 
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John,  “ remarkable  only  for  its  ugliness  and 
the  number  of  inscriptions  telling  the  same 
sad  story  of  strangers  in  a strange  land — 
persons  brought  here  in  quest  of  health  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  only  to  die  far  away 
from  home.” 

“ Where  is  the  old  Huguenot  burying- 
ground  f”  asked  Aunt  Di. 

“ The  Huguenots,  poor  fellows,  never  had 
a ^prying-ground,  nor  so  "touch  even  as  a 
burying,  as  far  as  I can  learn,”  said  Sara. 

“But  there  is  one  somewhere,”  pursued 
Aunt  Di.  “I  have  heard  it  described  as  a 
spot  of  much  interest.”  | 

“ That  has  been  a standing  item  for  years 
in  all  the  Florida  guide-books,”  said  John, 
“ systematically  repeated  in  the  latest  edi- 
tions. They  will  give  up  a good  deal,  but 
that  cherished  Huguenot  cemetery  they 
must  and  will  retain.  The  Huguenots,  poor 
fellows,  as  Miss  St.  John  says,  never  had  a 
cemetery  here,  and  it  is  only  within  com- 
paratively modern  times  that  there  has  been 
any  Protestant  cemetery  whatever.  For- 
merly the  bodies  of  all  persons  not  Romanists 
were  sent  across  to  the  island  for  sepulture.” 

The  Shell  Road  having  come  to  an  end,  we 
walked  on  in  the  moonlight,  now  on  little 
grass  patches,  now  in  the  deep  sand,  passing 
a ruined  stone  wall,  all  that  was  left  of  a 
pleasant  home,  destroyed,  like  many  other 
outlying  residences,  during  the  war.  The 
myrtle  thickets  along  the  road -side  were 
covered  with  the  clambering  curling  sprays 
of  the  yellow  jasmine,  the  lovely  wild  flow- 
er that  brings  the  spring  to  Florida.  We 
stopped  to  gather  the  wreaths  of  golden 
blossoms,  and  decked  ourselves  with  them, 
Southern  fashion.  Every  one  wears  the  jas- 
mine. When  it  first  appears  every  one  says, 
“Have  you  seen  it?  It  has  cornel”  And 
out  they  go  to  gather  it,  and  bring  it  home 
in  triumph. 

Passing  through  the  odd  little  wicket, 
which,  with  the  old-fashioned  turnstile,  is 
used  in  Florida  instead  of  a latched  gate,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a green  lane  bordered  at 
the  far  end  with  cedars.  Here,  down  on 
the  North  River,  was  the  Rose  Garden,  now 
standing  with  its  silent  house  fast  asleep  in 
the  moonlight. 

“ I do  not  see  Iris,”  said  Aunt  Diana,  anx- 
iously. 

“ There  is  somebody  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge,”  said  Sara. 

We  looked,  and  beheld  two  figures  bend- 
ing down  and  apparently  scratching  in  the 
earth  with  sticks. 

“ What  in  the  world  are  they  doing  f”  said 
Aunt  Diana.  “ They  can  not  be  sowing  seed 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  can  they  ?” 

“ They  look  like  two  ghouls,”  said  Sara, 
“ and  one  of  them  has — yes,  I am  sure  one 
of  them  has  a bone.” 

“ It  is  Miss  Sharp  and  the  Professor,”  said 
John. 


It  was.  We  streamed  over  in  a body  and 
confronted  them.  “ So  interesting !”  began 
Miss  8harp,  in  explanatory  haste.  “ At  va- 
rious times  the  fragments  of  no  less  than 
eight  skeletons  have  been  discovered  here, 
it  seems,  and  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  a relic,  a valuable  Huguenot  rel- 
ic ;”  and  with  pride  she  displayed  her  bone. 

“Of  course,”  said  Sara,  “a  massacre! 
What  did  I tell  you,  Martha,  about  their 
arising  from  the  past  and  glaring  at  me  f” 

“ Miss  Sharp,”  began  Aunt  Diana,  grimly, 

“ where  is  Iris  f ” 

“Oh,  she  is  right  here,  the  dear  child. 
Iris!  Iris!” 

But  no  Iris  appeared. 

“I  assure  you  she  has  not  left  my  side 
until — until  now,”  said  the  negligent  shep- 
herdess, peering  about  the  shadowy  garden. 
“Iris!  Iris!” 

“And  pray,  Miss  Sharp,  how  long  may  be 
your  ‘ now  f ” demanded  Aunt  Diana,  with 
cutting  emphasis. 

This  feminine  colloquy  had  taken  place 
at  one  side.  The  Professor  dug  on  mean- 
while with  eager  enthusiasm,  only  stopping 
to  hand  John  another  relic  which  he  had 
just  unearthed. 

“Thank  you,”  said  John,  gravely ; “ but  I 
could  not  think  of  depriving  you.” 

“ Oh,  I only  meant  yon  to  hold  it  a while 
for  me,”  replied  the  Professor. 

On  the  front  steps  leading  to  the  piazza 
of  the  sleeping  house  we  found  the  two  de- 
linquents. They  rose  as  we  came  solemnly 
up  the  path. 

“Why,  Aunt  Di,  is  that  youf  Who 
would  have  thought  of  your  coming  out 
here  at  this  time  of  night  f”  began  Iris,  in 
her  most  innocent  voice.  The  Captaiu  stood 
twirling  his  blonde  mustache  with  the  air 
of  a disinterested  outsider.  • 

“ Don’ tr  make  a fuss,  Aunt  Di,”  I whisper- 
ed, warningly,  under  my  breath.  “ It  can’t 
be  helped  now.  Take  it  easy  ; it’s  the  only 
way.” 

Poor  Aunt  Di — take  it  easy ! She  gave  a 
sort  of  gulp,  and  then  came  up  equal  to  the 
occasion.  “ You  may  well  be  surprised,  my 
dear,”  she  said,  in  a brisk  tone,  “ but  I have 
long  wished  to  see  the  Rose  Garden,  and 
by  moonlight  the  effect,  of  course,  is  much 
finer ; quite — quite  sylpli-like,  I should  say,” 
she  continued,  looking  around  at  the  shad- 
owy bushes.  “We  were  out  for  a little 
stroll,  Niece  Martha,  Miss  St.  John,  and  my- 
self, and  meeting  Mr.  Hoffman,  he  mention- 
ed that  you  were  out  here,  and  so  we  thought 
we  would  stroll  out  and  join  you.  Charm- 
ing night,  Captain  ?” 

The  Captain  thought  it  was ; and  all  the 
dangerous  places  having  been  thus  nicely 
coated  over,  we  started  homeward.  The 
roses  grew  in  ranks  between  two  high  hedges, 
and  blossomed  all  the  year  round.  They 
were  all  asleep  now  on  their  stems,  the  full- 
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bosomed,  creamy  beau  ties,  the  delicate  white 
sylphs,  and  the  gorgeous  crimson  sirens; 
but  John  woke  up  a superb  souvenir-de-Mal- 
maison,  and  fastened  it  in  Iris’s  dark  hair: 
her  hat,  as  usual,  hung  on  her  arm.  Aunt 
Diana  felt  herself  a little  comforted ; evi- 
dently the  undoubted  Knickerbocker  ante- 
cedents w'ere  not  frightened  off  by  this  mid- 
night escapade,  and  Iris  certainly  looked 
onchantingly  lovely  in  the  moonlight,  with 
her  white  dress  and  the  rose  in  her  hair. 
If  Mokes  were  only  here,  and  reconciled  too. 
Happy  thought ! why  should  Mokes  know  ? 
Aunt  Diana  was  a skillful  general : Mokes 
never  knew. 

“ How  large  and  still  the  house  looks !”  I 
said,  as  we  turned  toward  the  wicket ; “ who 
lives  there  f” 

“Only  the  Rose  Gardener,”  answered 
John ; “ an  old  bachelor  who  loves  his  dowers 
and  hates  womankind.  He  lives  all  alone  in 
his  great  airy  house,  cooks  his  solitary  meals, 
tends  his  roses,  and  no  doubt  enjoys  him- 
self extremely.” 

“ Oh  yes,  extremely,”  said  Sara,  in  a sar- 
castic tone. 

“ You  speak  whereof  you  do  know,  I sup- 
pose, Miss  St.  John!” 

“ Precisely ; I have  tried  the  life,  Mr.  Hoff- 
man.” 

The  Professor  joined  us  at  the  gate,  radi- 
ant and  communicative.  “ All  this  soil,  you 
will  observe,  is  mingled  with  oyster  shells 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet,”  he  begau. 
“This  was  done  by  the  Spaniards  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  the  ground.  Ah ! Miss 
Iris,  I did  not  at  first  perceive  you  in  the 
shadow.  You  have  a rose,  I see.  Although 
— ahem — mot  given  to  the  quotation  of  po- 
etry, nevertheless  there  is  one  verse  which, 
with  your  permission,  I will  now  repeat  as 
applicable  to  the  present  occasion : 

“‘Fair  Phillis  walks  the  dewy  green; 

A happy  rose  lies  iu  her  hair; 

But,  ah ! the  roses  in  her  cheeks 
Are  yet  more  fair !’  ” 

“ Pray,  Miss  Sharp,  can  you  not  dispense 
with  that  horrible  bone  f”  said  Aunt  Diana, 
iu  an  under-tone.  “Really,  it  makes  me 
quite  nervous  to  see  it  dangling.” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  replied  the  governess, 
affably,  dropping  the  relic  into  her  pocket. 
“ I myself,  however,  am  never  nervous  where 
science  is  concerned.” 

“ Over  there  on  the  left,”  began  the  Pro- 
fessor again,  “ is  the  site  of  a little  mission 
church  built  as  long  ago  as  1592  on  the 
banks  of  a tide-water  creek.  A young  In- 
dian chieftain,  a convert,  conceiving  him- 
self aggrieved  by  the  rules  of  the  new  relig- 
ion, incited  his  followers  to  attack  the  mis- 
sionary. They  rushed  in  upon  him,  and  in- 
formed him  of  his  fate.  He  reasoned  with 
them,  but  in  vain ; and  at  last,  as  a final  re- 
quest, he  obtained  permission  to  celebrate 
mass  before  he  died.  The  Indians  sat  down 


on  the  floor  of  the  little  chapel,  the  father 
put  on  his  robes  and  began.  No  doubt  he 
hoped  to  soften  their  hearts  by  the  holy 
service,  but  in  vain ; the  last  word  spoken, 
they  fell  upon  him  and — ” 

“ Massacred  him,”  concluded  Sara.  “ You 
need  not  go  on,  Sir.  I know  all  about  it, 

1 was  there.” 

“ You  were  there,  Miss  St.  John !” 

“ Certainly,”  implied  Sara,  calmly.  # I 
am  now  convinced  that  in  some  anterior 
state  of  existence  I have  assisted,  as  the 
French  say,  at  all  the  Florida  massacres. 
Indian,  Spanish,  or  Hnguenot,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me.  I was  there !” 

“I  trust  our  young  friend  is  not  tinged 
with  Sweden borgianism,”  said  the  Profess- 
or aside  to  John  Hoffman.  “ The  errors  of 
those  doctrines  have  been  fully  exposed.  I 
trust  she  is  orthodox.” 

“ Really,  I do  not  know  what  she  is,”  re- 
plied John. 

“ Oh  yes,  you  do,”  said  Sara,  overhearing. 

“ She  is  heterodox,  you  know ; decidedly 
heterodox.” 

In  the  mean  while  Aunt  Diana  kept  firmly 
by  the  side  of  the  Captain.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  young  man  was  never  before  called 
upon  to  answer  so  many  questions  in  a giv- 
en space  of  time.  The  entire  history  of  the 
late  war,  the  organization  of  the  army,  the 
military  condition  of  Europe,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  world,  were  only  a portion  of 
the  subjects  with  which  Aunt  Di  tackled 
him  on  the  way  home.  Iris  stood  it  a while, 
and  then,  with  the  happy  facility  of  youth, 
she  slipped  aside,  and  joined  John  Hoflinan. 
Iris  was  a charming  little  creature,  but,  so 
far,  for  “ staying”  qualities  she  was  not  re- 
markable. 

A second  time  we  passed  the  cemetery. 

“I  have  not  as  yet  investigated  the  sub- 
ject,” said  the  Professor,  “but  I suppose 
this  to  be  the  Huguenot  burying-ground.” 

“Oh  yes,”  exclaimed  Miss  Sharp;  “men- 
tioned in  my  guide-book  as  a spot  of  much 
interest.  How  thrilling  to  think  that  those 
early  Huguenots,  those  historical  victims  of 
Menendez,  lie  here — here  in  this  quiet  spot, 
so  near,  you  know,  and  yet — and  yet  so  far!” 
she  concluded,  vaguely  conscious  that  she 
had  heard  that  before  somewhere,  although 
she  could  not  place  it.  She  had  forgotten 
that  eye  which,  mixed  in  some  poetic  way 
with  a star,  has  figured  so  often  in  the  mu- 
sical performances  of  the  female  seminaries 
of  our  land. 

“Very  thrilling;  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  they  must  have  gathered  up 
their  own  bones,  swum  up  all  the  way  from 
Matanzas,  and  buried  each  other  one  by 
one,”  said  Sara. 

“ And  even  that  don’t  account  for  the  last  , 
man,”  added  John. 

Miss  Sharp  drew  off  her  forces,  and  retired 
in  good  order. 
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“ Iris,”  I said,  the  next  morning,  “ come 
here  and  give  an  account  of  yourself.  What 
do  you  mean,  you  gypsy,  by  such  perform- 
ances as  that  of  last  night  ?” 

44  I only  meant  a moonlight  walk,  Cousin 
Martha.  I knew  I never  could  perauade 
Aunt  Di,  so  I took  Miss  Sha^p.” 

" I am  surprised  that  she  consented.” 

44  At  first  she  did  refuse ; but  when  I told 
her  that  the  Professor  was  going,  she  said 
that  under  those  circumstances,  as  we  might 
expect  much  valuable  information  on  the 
way,  she  would  give  her  consent.” 

44  And  the  Professor  f” 

44 Oh,  I asked  him,  of  course;  he  is  the 
most  good-natured  old  gentleman  in  the 
world;  I can  always  make  him  do  any  thing 
I please.  But  poor  Miss  Sharp — how  Aunt 
Di  has  been  talking  to  her  this  morning! 
4 How  you,  at  your  age/  was  part  of  it.” 

A week  later  we  were  taken  to  see  the  old 
Buckingham  Smith  place,  now  the  property 
of  a Northern  gentleman,  who  has  built  a 
modern  winter  residence  on  the  site  of  the 
old  house. 

44  This  is  her  creek,  Aunt  Di,”  I said,  as  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  house  crossed  a small 
muddv  ditch. 

“ Whose,  Niece  Martha  V9 

44  Maria  Sanches,  of  course.  Don't  you 
remember  the  mysterious  watery  heroine 
who  navigated  these  marshes  several  cen- 
turies ago  f She  perfectly  haunts  me ! Talk 
about  Huguenots  arising  and  glaring  at  you, 
Sara ; they  are  nothing  to  this  Maria.  The 
question  is,  Who  was  she  ?” 

44  I know,”  answered  Iris.  “ She  is  my  old 
friend  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  4 They  made 
her  a grave  too  cold  and  damp/  you  know, 
and  she  refused  to  stay  in  it.  4 Her  fire-fly 
lamp  I soon  shall  see,  her  paddle  I soon  shall 
hear — ■ ” 

44  Well,  if  you  do,  let  me  know,”  I said. 
44  8he  must  be  a very  muddy  sort  of  a ghost ; 
there  isn't  more  than  a spoonful  of  water  in 
her  creek  as  far  down  as  I can  see.” 

44  But  no  doubt  it  was  a deep  tide- water 
stream  in  its  day,  Miss  Martha,”  said  John 
Hoffman ; “ deep  enough  for  either  romance 
or  drowning.” 

Beyond  the  house  opened  out  the  long 
orange-tree  aisles — beautiful  walks  arched 
in  glossy  green  foliage— half  a mile  of  dense 
leafy  shade. 

44  This  is  the  sour  orange,”  said  our  guide, 
“a  tree  extensively  cultivated  in  the  old 
days  for  its  hardy  growth  and  pleasant 
shade.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  exotic  run 
wild,  for  the  orange  is  not  indigenous  here. 
When  Florida  was  ceded  to  England  in  ex- 
change for  Cuba,  most  of  the  Spanish  resi- 
dents left,  and  their  gardens  were  then  found 
well  stocked  with  oranges  and  lemons,  figs, 
guavas,  and  pomegranates.” 

44  Poor  Florida ! nobody  wanted  her,”  said 
John.  44  The  English  only  kept  her  twenty 
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years,  and  then  bartered  her  away  again  to 
Spain  for  the  Bahamas,  and  in  1619  Spain 
was  glad  to  sell  her  to  the  United  States. 
The  latter  government,  too,  may  have  had 
its  own  thoughts  as  to  the  value  of  the  pur- 
chase, which,  although  cheap  at  five  mill- 
ions in  the  first  place,  soon  demanded  nine- 
teen more  millions  for  its  own  little  quarrel 
with  that  ancient  people,  the  Seminoles.” 

44  Headed,  do  not  forget  to  mention,  by 
Osceola,”  added  Sara. 

44  Beautiful  fruit,  at  least  in  appearance,” 

I said,  picking  up  one  of  the  large  oranges 
that  lay  by  the  hundreds  on  the  ground. 

44  Are  they  of  no  use  f” 

“The  juice  is  occasionally  sold  in  small 
quantities,”  replied  our  guide.  44  At  one  time 
it  commanded  a price  of  a dollar  per  gallon, 
and  was  used  in  place  of  vinegar  in  the 
British  navy.  It  makes  a delicious  acid 
drink  when  fresh — better  than  lemonade.” 

We  lingered  in  the  beautiful  orange  aisles, 
and  heard  the  story  of  the  old  place : how  it 
had  descended  from  father  to  son,  and  final- 
ly, upon  the  death  of  the  owner  who  was 
childless,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
nephew.  But  among  other  papers  was 
found  one  containing  the  owner's  purpose 
to  bequeath  his  property  to  the  poor  colored 
people  of  St.  Augustine.  This  will,  if  it 
could  so  be  called,  without  witnesses,  and 
in  other  ways  informal,  was  of  no  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  owner  had  died 
suddenly  away  from  home,  and  there  was 
no  testimony  to  prove  that  the  paper  ex- 
pressed even  a cherished  intention.  Never- 
theless, the  heir  at  law,  with  rare  disinter- 
estedness, carried  out  the  vague  wish ; the 
place  was  sold,  and  all  the  proceeds  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people,  the 
charity  taking  the  form  of  a Home  for  their 
aged  and  infirm,  which  is  supported  by  the 
income  from  this  money,  the  building  itself 
having  been  generously  given  for  the  pur- 
pose by  another  prominent  citizen  of  St. 
Augustine. 

44  You  must  see  old  Uncle  Jack,”  concluded 
the  speaker.  44  Before  the  war  his  master 
sent  him  several  times  to  Boston  with  large 
sums  of  money,  and  intrusted  him  with  im- 
portant business,  which  he  never  failed  to 
execute  properly.  By  the  terms  of  the  will 
he  has  a certain  portion  of  the  land  for  his 
lifetime.  That  is  his  old  cabin.  Let  u*  go 
over  there.” 

Close  down  under  the  walls  of  the  grand 
new  mansion  stood  a low  cabin,  shaded  by 
the  long  drooping  leaves  of  the  banana; 
hens  and  chickens  walked  in  and  out  the 
open  door,  and  most  of  the  household  furni- 
ture seemed  to  be  outside,  in  the  comfortable 
Southern  fashion.  Uncle  Jack  came  to  meet 
us — a venerable  old  man,  with  white  hair, 
whose  years  counted  nearly  a full  century. 

44  The  present  owner  of  the  place  has  or- 
dered a new  house  built  for  Jack,  a pictur- 
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and  enjoy  their  pipea  in  pe act*.  Rules  kill 
them,  anil  they  can  not  change  ; 
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several  times  destroyed  all  the  groves,  so 
that  the  crop  is  by  no  means  a sure  one.” 

“So  the  frost  does  come  here,”  I said. 
“We  have  seen  nothing  of  it ; the  thermom- 
eter has  ranged  from  sixty-eight  to  seventy- 
eight  ever  since  we  arrived.” 

“ They  had  snow  in  New  York  last  week,” 
said  Aunt  Di. 

“ It  has  melted,  I think,”  said  John.  “ At 
least  I saw  this  item  last  evening  in  a New 
York  paper : ( If  the  red  sleigher  thinks  that 
he  sleighs  to-day,  he  is  mistaken !’  ” 

“ Shades  of  Emerson  and  Brahma,  defend 
ns !”  said  Sara. 

Then  we  all  began  to  eat  oranges,  and 
make  dripping  spectacles  of  ourselves  gen- 
erally. I defy  any  one  to  be  graceful,  or 
even  dainty,  with  an  orange ; it  is  a great, 
rich,  generous,  pulpy  fruit,  and  you  have 
got  to  eat  it  in  a great,  rich,  generous, 
pulpy  way.  How  we  did  enjoy  those  oranges 
under  the  glossy  green  and  fragrant  blos- 
soms of  the  trees  themselves ! We  gave  it 
up  then  and  there,  and  said  openly  that 
no  bought  Northern  oranges  could  compare 
‘with  them. 

“ I don’t  feel  politically  so  much  disturb- 
ed now  about  the  cost  of  that  sea-wall,”  said 
Sara,  “if  it  keeps  this  orange  grove  from 
washing  away.  It  is  doing  a sweet  and  no- 
ble duty  in  life,  and  herein  is  cause  sufficient 
for  its  stony  existence.” 

We  strolled  back  to  the  town  by  another 
way,  and  crossed  again  the  Maria  Sanchez 
Creek. 

“Observe  how  she  meanders  down  the 
marsh,  this  fairy  streamlet,”  I said,  taking 
up  a position  on  the  stone  culvert.  “ Ob- 
serve how  green  are  her  rushes,  how  playful 
her  little  minnows,  how  martial  her  fiddler- 
crabs!  O lost  Maria!  come  back  and  tell 
your  story.  Were  you  sadly  drowned  in 
these  overwhelming  waves,  or  were  you  the 
first  explorer  of  these  marshes,  pushing  on- 
ward in  your  canoe  with  your  eyes  fixed  on 
futurity  t” 

Nobody  knew;  so  we  went  home.  But 
in  the  evening  John  produced  the  follow- 
ing, which  he  said  had  been  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  town  for  centuries.  “ I 
have  made  a free  translation,  as  you  will 
see,”  he  said ; “ but  the  original  is  in  pure 
Castilian.” 

“THE  LEGEND  OF  MARIA  SANCHEZ  CREEK. 

“Maria  Sanchez 
Her  dng-ont  launches. 

And  down  the  stream  to  catch  some  crabs  she  takes 
her  way,  • 

A Spanish  maiden. 

With  crabs  well  laden; 

When  evening  falls  she  lifts  her  trawls  to  cross  the 
bay. 

“ Grim  terror  blanches 
Maria  Sanchez, 

Who,  not  to  put  too  fine  a point,  U rather  brown ; 
A norther  coming. 

Already  humming, 

Doth  bear  away  that  Spanish  mal— den  far  from  town. 


“Maria  Sanches, 

Caught  in  the  branches 

That  sweetly  droop  across  a creek  far  down  the 
coast. 

That  calm  spectator, 

The  alligator, 

Doth  spy,  then  wait  to  call  his  mate,  who  rules  the 
roast 

“She  comes  and  munches 
Maria  Sanchez, 

While  boat  and  crabs  the  gentle  husband  meekly 
chewa 

How  could  they  eat  her, 

That  aefiorita. 

Whose  story  still  doth  make  quite  ill  the  Spanish 
Muse  ?n 

We  heaped  praises  upon  John’s  pure  Cas- 
tilian ode — all  save  the  Professor,  who  un- 
dertook to  criticise  a little.  “ I have  made 
something  of  a study  of  poetry,”  he  began, 
“and  I have  noticed  that  mfich  depends 
upon  the  selection  of  choice  terms.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  first  verse  you  make  use  of 
the  local  word  ‘ dug-out.’  Now  in  my  opin- 
ion, 4 craft’  or  * canoe’  would  be  better.  You 
begin,  if  I remember  correctly,  in  this  way : 

“ 4 Maria  Sanchez 

Launches  her  dag-out— *n 

“ Oh  no,  Professor,”  said  Sara ; “ this  is  it : 

“ * Maria  Sanches 

Her  dug-out  launches.' n 

“The  same  idea,  I opine,  Miss  St.  John,” 
said  the  Professor,  loftily. 

“ But  the  rhymes,  Sir  ?” 

The  Profqpsor  had  not  noticed  the  rhymes ; 
poetry  should  be  above  rhymes  altogether, 
in  his  opinion. 

The  pleasant  days  passed,  we  sailed  up 
and  down  the  Matanzas,  walked  on  the  sea- 
wall, and  sat  in  the  little  overhanging  bal- 
cony, which,  like  all  others  in  St.  Augustine, 
was  hung  up  on  the  side  of  the  house  like  a 
cupboard  without  any  support  from  below. 
Letters  from  home  meanwhile  brought  tid- 
ings of  snow  and  ice  and  storm,  disasters 
by  land  and  by  sea.  A lady  friend,  a new 
arrival,  had  visited  the  Ancient  City  forty 
years  before,  in  the  days  of  the  andeti  re- 
gime* “ It  is  much  changed,”  she  said. 
“ These  modem  houses  springing  up  every 
where  have  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
town.  I am  glad  I came  back  while  there 
is  still  something  left  of  the  old  time.  An- 
other five  years  and  the  last  old  wall  will 
be  tom  down  for  a horrible  paling  fence. 
Forty  years  ago  the  town  was  largely  Span- 
ish or  Moorish  in  its  architecture.  The 
houses  were  all  built  of  coquina,  with  a blank 
wall  toward  the  north,  galleries  running 
around  a court -yard  behind,  where  were 
flowers,  vines,  and  a central  fountain.  The 
halls,  with  their  stone  arches,  opened  out 
into  this  greenery  without  doors  of  any 
kind,  tropical  fashion.  Those  were  the 
proud  days  of  St.  Augustine ; the  old  fami- 
lies reigned  with  undisputed  sway;  the 
slaves  were  well  treated,  hospitality  was 
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boundless,  and  the  intermixture  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  blood  showed  itself  in  the  dark 
eyes  that  glanced  over  the  balconies  as  the 
stranger  passed  below.  It  has  all  vanished 
now.  The  war  effaced  the  last  fading  hue 
of  the  traditional  grandeur,  and  broke  down 
the  barriers  between  the  haughty  little  city 
and  the  outside  world.  The  old  houses  have 
been  modernized,  and  many  of  them  have 
given  place  to  new  and,  to  my  ideas,  thor- 
oughly commonplace  dwellings.  There  is 
one  left,  however,  the  very  mansion  where 
I was  so  charmingly  entertained  forty  years 
ago;  its  open  arches  remain  just  as  they 
were,  and  the  old  wall  still  surrounds  the 
garden.  Up  stairs  is  the  large  parlor  where 
we  had  our  gay  little  parties,  with  wines, 
and  those  delicious  curled -up  cakes,  all 
stamped  with  figures,  thin  as  a wafer,  crisp 
and  brittle,  which  seemed  to  be  peculiar  to 
St.  Augustine.” 

“ Did  you  know  there  was  a native  artist 
here  ?”  said  John,  calling  up  one  morning 
as  he  sat  on  the  balcony,  Sara  and  myself 
endeavoring  to  write  djity  letters. 

“ Painter  or  sculptor  I”  I inquired,  pen  in 
hand,  pausing  over  an  elaborate  description 
of  a sunset  with  which  I was  favoring  a 
soul -to -soul  correspondent.  “Let  me  see: 
standing  on  the  glacis  with  the  look-out 
tower  outlined  against — >” 

“ Sculptor,”  answered  John.  “ His  studio 
is  on  Charlotte  Street  not  far  from  here. 
Let  us  walk  down  and  see  him*” 

“Look-out  tower  outlined  against  the 
golden  after-glow.  Is  it  worth  going  to  see  ?” 

“ Indeed  it  is.  There  is  a fine  design — a 
lion  carved  in  stone,  and  also  a full-length 
figure  of  Henry  Clay  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Ashland;  and  what  is  more,  these 
statues  are  on  top  of  the  house  outlined 
against — ” 

“ The  golden  after-glow,”  I suggested. 

“ Certainly,”  said  John.  “ And  inside  you 
will  find  rare  antique  vases,  Egyptian  croc- 
odiles, Grecian  caskets,  and  other  remarka- 
ble works,  all  executed  in  stone.” 

“ I have  long  craved  an  alligator,  but ! 
could  not  undertake  the  cigar-box  disci- 
pline,” I answered,  rising.  “A  crocodile 
carved  in  stone  will  be  just  the  thing.  Come, 
Sara.” 

We  walked  down  Charlotte  Street,  and 
presently  came  to  a small  house  with  a low 
wing,  whose  open  shutter  showed  the  stu-  j 
dio  within.  On  the  roof  were  two  figures  I 
in  coquina,  one  a nondescript  animal  like 
the  cattle  of  a Noah’s  ark,  the  other  a lit- 
tle stone  man  who  seemed  to  have  been  so 
dwarfed  by  the  weight  of  his  hat  that  he 
never  smiled  again. 

“The  lion,  and  Henry  Clay,”  said  John, 
introducing  the  figures. 

“ Pas sd  for  the  lion ; but  how  do  you  make 
out  the  other  f” 

“ Oh,  Henry  seems  to  be  the  beau  ideal 
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of  the  South.  You  meet  him  every  where 
on  the  way  down  in  a plaster  and  marble 
dress-coat,  extending  his  hand  in  a conver- 
sational manner,  and  so,  of  course,  I sup- 
posed this  to  be  another  one.  And  as  to 
the  gardens  of  Ashland,  as  he  has  his  hat 
on — indeed,  he  is  principally  hat — he  must 
be  taking  a walk  somewhere,  and  where  so 
likely  as  his  own  bucolic  garden  ?” 

“I  shall  go  back  to  my  after-glow,  Mr. 
Hoffman.  Your  Henry  Clay  is  a fraud.” 

“Wait  and  see  the  artist,  Martha,”  said 
Sara.  “ He  is  a colored  man  and  a cripple.” 

We  tapped  on  the  shutter,  and  the  artist 
appeared,  supporting  himself  on  crutches; 
a young  negro,  with  a cheerful  shining  coun- 
tenance, and  an  evident  pride  in  the  speci- 
mens of  his  skill  scattered  about  the  fioorleas 
studio — alligators,  boxes,  roughly  cut  vases, 
all  made  of  the  native  coquiua;  or,  as  the 
artist’s  sign  had  it, 


“ It  must  require  no  small  amount  of  skill 
to  cut  any  thing  out  of  this  crumbling  shell- 
rock,”  I said,  as,  after  purchasing  a charm- 
ing little  alligator,  and  conversing  some  time 
with  the  dusky  artist,  we  turned  homeward. 

“It  does,”  replied  John.  “Ignorant  as 
he  is,  that  man  is  not  without  his  ideas  of 
beauty  and  symmetry — another  witness  to 
the  capability  for  education  which  I have 
every  where  noticed  among  the  freedmen  of 
the  South.” 

“ I too  have  been  impressed  with  this  ca- 
pability,” said  Sara — “strongly  impressed. 
Last  Sunday  I went  to  the  Methodist  color- 
ed Sunday-school  on  St.  George  Street.  The 
teachers  are  Northerners;  some  resident 
here,  some  winter  visitors ; and  the  classes 
were  filled  up  with  full-grown  men  and 
women,  some  of  them  aged  and  gray-haired, 
old  uncles  and  aunties,  eager  to  learn,  al- 
though they  oould  scarcely  see  with  their 
old  eyes.  They  repeated  Bible  texts  in  cho- 
rus, and  then  they  began  to  read.  It  was  a 
pathetic  sight  to  see  the  old  men  slowly  fol- 
lowing the  simple  words  with  intense  eager- 
ness, keeping  the  place  under  each  one  with 
careful  finger.  The  youuger  men  and  girls 
read  fluently,  and  showed  quick  understand- 
ing in  the  answers  given  to  the  teachers’ 
questions.  Then  the  little  children  filed  in 
from  another  room,  and  they  all  began  to 
sing.  Oh,  how  they  sang ! The  tenor  voice 
of  a young  jet-black  ne^ro  who  sat  near  mo 
haunts  me  still  with  its  sweet  cadences. 
Singularly  enough,  the  favorite  hymn  seem- 
ed to  be  one  whose  chorus,  repeated  again 
and  again,  ended  in  the  words, 

44  4 Shall  wash  me  white  aa  snow — 

White  as  enow.’” 

“ The  negroes  of  St.  Augustine  were  for- 
merly almost  all  Romanists,”  said  J ohn,  “ and 
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many  of  them  still  attend  the  old  cathedral 
on  the  Plaza,  where  there  is  a gallery  espe- 
cially for  them.  But  of  late  the  number 
of  Methodists  and  Baptists  has  largely  in- 
creased, while  the  old  cathedral  and  its  bish- 
op, who  once  ruled  supreme  over  the  con- 
sciences of  the  whole  population  of  la  siempre 
fiel  Ciudad  de  San  Augustin,  find  themselves 
in  danger  of  being  left  stranded  high  and 
dry  as  the  tide  of  progress  and  education 
sweeps  by  without  a glance.  The  Peabody 
Educational  Fund  supports  almost  entire- 
ly two  excellent  free  schools  here,  one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  children;  and 
in  spite  of  opposition,  gradually,  year  by 
year,  even  Boman  Catholic  parents  yield  to 
the  superior  advantages  offered  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  church  schools  hold  fewer  and 
fewer  scholars,  especially  among  the  boys. 
The  Presbyterian  church,  with  its  pastor 
and  earnest  working  congregation,  has  made 
a strong  battle  against  the  old-time  influ- 
ences, and  it  now  looks  as  though  the  auto- 
cratic sway  of  the  religion  of  Spain  were  for- 
ever broken  in  this  ancient  little  Spanish 
city.” 

“At  least,  however,  the  swarthy  priests 
look  picturesque  and  appropriate  as  they 
come  and  go  between  their  convent  and  the 
old  cathedral  through  that  latticed  gate  in 
their  odd  dress,”  said  Sara.  “ Do  you  re- 
member, in  Baddeckj  the  pleasing  historical 
Jesuit,  slender  too  corpulent  a word  to  de- 
scribe his  thinness,  his  stature  primeval! 
Warner  goes  on  to  say  that  the  traveler  is 
grateful  for  such  figures,  and  is  not  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  faith  that  preserves  so 
much  of  the  ugly  picturesque.” 

“ The  principal  interest  I have  in  the  old 
cathedral  is  the  lost  under-ground  passage 
which,  according  to  tradition,  once  extend- 
ed from  its  high  altar  t-o  Fort  San  Marco,”  I 
remarked.  “ I am  perpetually  haunted  by 
the  possibility  of  its  being  under  my  feet 
somewhere,  and  go  about  stamping  on  the 
ground  to  catch  hollow  echoes  down  below. 
We  moderns  have  discovered  at  San  Marco 
a subterranean  dungeon  and  bones:  then 
why  not  an  under-ground  passage  T” 

“ And  bones  f ” asked  Sara. 

“No ; Spanish  jewels,  plate,  and  all  kinds 
of  mediteval  treasures.  I consider  the  pos- 
sibility far  more  promising  than  Captain 
Kidd’s  chest.  I have  half  a mind  to  begin 
digging” 

“ You  would  be  obliged  to  take  the  shovel 
yourself,  then,  Miss  Martha,”  said  John. 
“ Do  you  suppose  you  could  hire  the  St.  Au- 
gustiners  to  dig,  really  dig,  day  after  day, 
Northern  fashion  f Why,  they  would  laugh 
in  your  face  at  the  mere  idea.  I am  inclined 
to  think  there  would  never  be  another  house 
built  here  if  regular  foundations  and  cellars 
were  required ; as  it  is,  they  set  up  the  tim- 
bers as  the  children  set  up  their  houses  of 
blocks.  How  clearly  that  sail-boat  is  out- 


lined against  the  gray  water,  like  a sketch 
in  India  ink!  Is  not  that  Miss  Carew  on 
board!” 

“ Yes,  with  Mr.  Mokes,”  said  Sara. 

“ And  Aunt  Diana,”  I added.  “ I remem- 
ber now ; Mr.  Mokes  gives  a chowder  dinner 
to-day  over  on  the  North  Beach.” 

“ I would  not  give  much  for  chowder  made 
by  a Mokes,”  said  John,  with  the  scorn  of 
an  old  camper-out  in  his  voice. 

“ Oh,  Mokes  does  not  make  it,  Mr.  Hoff- 
man. What  are  you  thinking  oft  Mokes 
make  chowder ! By  no  means.  He  has  his 
servant  and  the  boatmen  to  do  all  the  work, 
and  sends  over  his  wines  and  ice  beforehand. 
It  will  be  an  elegant  dinner,  I assure  you.” 

“ On  the  beach  t” 

“ Yes,  on  the  beach.  Unfortunately,  ta- 
bles'can  not  be  transported,  unless,  indeed, 
Dundreary  should  arrive  with  his  ‘waft.’ 
But  the  table-cloth  will  be  damask,  with  a 
monogram  worked  in  gold  thread,  and  the 
conversation  will  be  strictly  Fifth  Avenue- 
ish,  I will  answer  for  that.” 

“ Great  is  the  power  of  youthful  beauty,” 
I said,  when  we  had  reached  our  room  again. 
“ Here  is  Mokes  with  his  money  and  wines, 
the  Professor  with  his  learning  and  bones, 
the  Captain  with  his  beauty  and  buttons, 
all  three  apparently  revolving  around  that 
giddy  little  cousin  of  mine.  And  now  comes 
John  Hoffhian!” 

“ With  all  his  ancestors  behind  him ! Has 
he  taken  her  to  the  demi-lune  yet !”  said 
Sara,  opening  the  Princess  of  Thule , which 
she  read  after  a dose  of  Florida  history,  like? 
sugar  after  a pill.  “ Do  you  know,  Martha, 
I think  poor  Lavender  is  rather  unfairly 
treated  by  the  author  of  this  book.  He  is 
ordered  about  by  Ingram,  and  most  unmer- 
cifully snubbed  by  Sheila,  who,  after  all, 
manages  to  have  her  own  way, 1 whatever.’  ” 

Now  I had  thrown  John  Hoffman  pur- 
posely into  my  list  of  Iris’s  admirers  in  or- 
der to  provoke  something  like  a denial  from 
Sara — these  two  seemed  to  feel  such  a sin- 
gular kind  of  interested  dislike  toward  each 
other ; but  my  little  bait  caught  nothing ; 
Sara  remained  impassive. 

Toward  sunset  the  same  evening  we  wait- 
ed on  the  Plaza  in  company  with  the  entire 
population  of  the  town  for  the  distribution 
of  the  one  mail,  accomplished  with  some 
difficulty  by  the  efficient,  active,  Northern 
postmaster,  in  consequence  of  the  windows 
being  darkened  with  flattened  noses,  and 
the  doorways  blocked  up,  to  say  nothing 
of  beatings  on  the  walls,  impatient  calls 
through  the  key-hole,  and  raids  round  the 
back  way  by  the  waiting  populace.  Hav- 
ing wrestled  manfully  for  our  letters,  we  all 
strolled  down  Tolomato  Street,  reading  as 
we  went.  Iris  journeyed  languidly  through 
the  sand ; she  had  received  no  letters,  and 
she  had  Mokes  on  her  hands,  Mokes  radiant 
with  the  reflection  of  his  private  three-cor- 
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hml  tlie  Pruresrtor  rtud  tutvTrujau  war,  and 
did  her  duty  fey  them*  3di*»  ftbarp  ambled 
aJoug  cux  the  other  aide;,  ami  said i4  Indeed' 1'* 
at  interval  &ra  read  birfr  letters  Witb  a 
dreary  sort  of  ihtoresVy  her  letters  were  hL 
ways  from  ^ £<1;,?  ahe  used  to  say-  John 
and  I,  etrolhng  in  advance,  earned  on  *> 
good,.  pblttieul  fight  over  vvur 

rtewspaputa,  ;’’•/.  •-;  *,  ,•>'  ,> 

''  ;;  v%Ve6fia>r  ^n^tery,!*  said  #arty  mt  the 
white  erosion  and  httad-attmei*  sliono  oat  in 

am  mto  Of  t he  road,.  ; 

Mokes,  ^iTimlated  "'in.  i^nveraa- 

tional  ;^\  ih*>  day, 

liviw  brought  fervfbwl  . 

♦ Tills  i»— tnv  f suppose,  the  bid 
buryihg-grotmd,  h—er — ■■#  fcpot  of  much  hi- 
temt,  J &m  told.*  . ; \'V  * ; v 

**  Yes^  T&te  fa  the' 

spot*  Mr  Mokes/* . • V; 

'uOh  nt^Sifaa  John* 
coming  to  This 

is  IVdiJinato/" 

" U uuikas  u}\  /i!#e!*moe.  i urn  iKivr  <xm- 
ylueed  that  they  am  ail  Bogo^ao*  tarrying* 
groainJa/'* rvpl**d  Safa,  cal'mVyv ;> 

Tbs  little  ipwn^fepy-  vru&  ^roTnl^d  Kith 
gfruYte*,  w on niLi  uf  *und  over  whi*b  the  grim 
wvHild  not  grow**  muf  be?*V3  eyiihmu  tenths 
$&*&&  uisftriptimis  had  emtuWd  away. 
The  names  on  the  low  bto&fee/  nenrly  -id) 
Sp&imb,  Mkiorcau,  Corsican ; ami  0*ock«  Imro 
wirib-sM  tf»  the  foreign  ixW^ttX  of  the  Uni]'^ 
ity  t>f  tte  popntafcimi.,  We  found  Alyares, 
La  Suar**;  L<-ohft3"dir  Capo,  Oarmm  Xhua- 
idea.  Buya<  P*>mai‘vIifigero,  and  Hr-nmndea. 
Auuirtg  the  Chri^tiaii  names  were  B^rtolb, 
Raimanhlf  Rataeio,  ttanmimo,  Celestino,  Do- 
Xotez*  ptfu&gffi  Puuln,  and  Anaclatn. 

4<  It fecks  ^rniralda,  but  it  duly  dates 
bark  nimit  and  hundred  years,'*  said  Jhhm 
u Wham  the  old  X>oh«  uf  t wo  nt  throe  eentu- 


with  'Hie'  a ^ - \ ’ , : r,  - , r 

4'  Them  wra#  Ub  lodaah  village  bbm, 
called  Toloinat^*  and  a xnVdaibii  ehatml;  tho 
)&tt  in  .sa^iMkki  to  haw  conic,  from  tM 

4*  I»  that  the  chapel P:‘  nskeni  Stokaa, 'jwiint-. 
iug  to  a small  VmldUig  w tin?  far-  vf  the 
Ho  was  gotfing  <m  (Voitnusly  ; he 


^Ot^dry*  n _ ... 

thought,  quite  5d\4  tli^t  no^t 


erw»r<i  bo  foil  ml,  The  present  cemeter)’ 
taarks  j|p  site  i>f  the  oM  'imsdionVand  lan*i>; 
its  paihe/1 

£ bS  yirig  oover^d  tiirrmelf  with  gl^cy. 

iiew  boj  the  way  out>  and  the  party  turned 
hdht^Wimi  Hhrn  arid  I lingered  to  read  the 
Lkttii  >U*i  tfpW>h  <iVer  the  chape l door,  “ Be- 
4ti  mnnui  qui  in  Ihvmimv .tnthimi lot-. r?  .•  dalm 
i^vchoth^d  jm  teTrntil  a eldid6wo4  e»qirp^y 
wluftA  Atttral  a hruely  idttjL*  the  horizOii to  l 
slab  aoro*^  the-  top  bear ing  iio  date,  and  only 
the  uiUihls  nf  A name,  >Hero  Ue»  T-  ^-^ 

y v :’.;y  jr.-V^.  c ;^r > 

w Pimr  feliow^!^  said  John, 
own  band,  alone,  tit  night,  on  this  v^r^^joO: 
a young  Frenchman,!  I &Uow 

ndthing  moi^^  ..  > . ! » / , ’ . 


the  Ajtfp rE^rr  city. 


Inmh  grevr  behind,  pi an ted  probably  r*  little 
&lij>  when  Mie  miniiory  <?f  the  lost  one  waa 
ginounM  fresh  with  toiii® ; no w*  a wild  ft£g- 


*;fo  uot  that enough f?*X  *&iil 
a whole  history  m 


he  ayiijtted  and  j3<4*& ; * ■ but 

fimoy  «r  perbflfcpa  the  kind  hand  of-  rlmri tv r 
baa  iemoved  the.  lihzner; : riiiarity  that  e&n 


ah*d  jttf  ruses  year  by  ye&t  iWM  ifre  little 
eroHf4  that  stood,  veiled  in  mose»  alone,  wbeye 
now  no  grave  r*a  la-hied,  ^ ilittagh  it  «aub 
“Heia  not  hare:  he  i&  ri&v4i.”  ; \ ' ^ ; 

ii  L<w)k/y  said  John, 
story  ? Why  should  we 
we  ih&ye  what  that  cross  tyjritlee  1” 

That  evening,  happening  to  take  up  Snrcfs 
Bible,  1 found  pinned  in  on  the  Monk  leaf 
these  old  verses; 

i5  ThtTc  \b  * calm  for  tb,r»*e  wbu  veep, 

A rust  for  weary  pilgrims  found ; 

They  softly  He  and  sweetly  elcsp 
Low  in  tbe  ground, 

’•‘The- Mofwi  that  wracks  tho  wintry  sky 
No  trior©'  -tl!nCtfrba  Ibuir  deep 

. Thai*  emtuer  evening'*  latent  m 
Thai  «iul«  Use  rose. 

“1  Ion?  to  Joy  tbh  path  fed  head 

Aud  odhiu*  Heart  bej)irHiij  trie  aod. 

To  slumber  in  pmttireanih'ga  toni 
l-fuift  all  -my  fculL" 


ur©' 'whoae  only  thia — to  dier 

Happening  to  gittlire  at  l saw  her 

©y<*»  $dj.  'of  teuTa,  and  lb  '*$!(*•  t*$t  fcflftft 
to  ke#  them  buck*  tv>fr  great  drops  rolUd 
down  and  fell  *m  tlnv VtWrh  dab ; John  saw 
them*  and  turned  nwny  4n*»t*,uitly, 

“ Why' almost to  Uyim 
myself  by  ^tiddan  Ayinpathyy 

“Don't  my  any  thing,  pltfase^  jtmytcttA 
Sana-  “There,  it  is  uU  over/' 

W*  walked  away,  ftitix  fttftod  John  stand- 
ing before  a little  wooden  vrw  that  had 
once  marked  n grave  }•  tliero  wa»  np  trace  of 
a grave  left,  only  gfheh  growing  over 

the  level  grotiml,  while  lietton  otiti  nioas  hod 
crept  Avver  the  rough  impaitttod.  vrOod  and 
erffaced  titf  old  umrti^Hou:  A afeigfe  ro«e*  { 
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“Poor  child!”  I said  to  myself — “poor 
child!” 

“ Who  do  you  think  is  here,  Niece  Mar- 
tha ?”  said  Aunt  Diana  one  morning  a week 
later.  “ Eugenio ; he  came  last  night.” 

“ What,  the  poet  ?” 

“ Yes ; he  will  stay  several  days,  and  I can 
introduce  him  to  all  of  you,”  said  Aunt  Di, 
graciously. 

“ I shall  be  very  glad,  not  only  on  my  own 
account,  but  on  Sara’s  also,  aunt.” 

“ Oh,  Eugenio  will  not  feel  any  interest  in 
a person  like  Miss  St.  John,  Niece  Martha ! 
He  belongs  to  another  literary  world  en- 
tirely.” 

“I  know  that;  but  may  not  Sara  attain 
to  that  other  world  in  time  f I hope  much 
from  her.” 

“Then  you  will  be  disappointed,  Niece 
Martha.  I am  not  literary  myself,  but  I 
have  always  noticed  that  those  writers 
whose  friends  are  always  ‘ hoping  much’ 
never  amount  to  much ; it  is  the  writer  who 
takes  his  Mends  and  the  world  by  surprise 
who  has  the  genius.” 

There  was  a substratum  of  hard  common- 
sense  in  Aunt  Diana,  where  my  romantic 
boat  often  got  aground.  It  was  aground 
now. 

The  next  morning  Eugenio  presented  him- 
self without  waiting  for  Aunt  Di,  and  John 
proposed  a walk  to  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Spring 
in  hiB  honor. 

“ It  is  almost  the  only  spot  you  have  not 
visited,”  he  said  to  us,  “ and  Eugenio  must 
see  the  sweep  of  a pine-barren.” 

“By  all  means,”  replied  the  poet,  “the 
stretching  glades  and  far  savannas,  gemmed 
with  the  Southern  wild  flowers.” 

“You  have  missed  the  most  beautiful 
flower  of  all,”  said  Iris,  “‘the  wild  sweet 
princess  of  far  Florida,  the  yellow  jas- 
mine.’ ” 

The  Captain  was  with  us,  likewise  Mokes ; 
but  Aunt  Diana  had  sliced  in  another  young 
lady  to  keep  the  balance  even ; and  away  we 
went  through  the  town,  across  the  Maria 
Sanchez  Creek,  under  the  tree  arches,  and 
out  on  to  the  broad  causeway  beyond. 

“ What ! walk  to  Ponce  de  Leon  Spring !” 
exclaimed  the  languid  St.  Augustine  ladies 
as  we  passed. 

“They  evidently  look  upon  Northerners 
as  a species  of  walking  madmen,”  I said, 
laughing. 

“ It  is  a singular  fact,”  commented  Sara, 
“that  country  people  never  walk  if  they 
can  help  it ; they  go  about  their  little  town 
and  that  is  all.  City  people,  on  the  contrary, 
walk  their  miles  daily  as  a matter  of  course. 
You  can  almost  tell  whether  a young  lady 
is  city  or  country  bred  from  the  mere  fact 
of  her  walking  or  not  walking.” 

“ Climate  here  has  something  to  do  with 
it,”  said  John,  “and  also  the  old  Spanish 
ideas  that  ladies  should  wear  satin  slippers 


and  take  as  few  steps  as  possible.  The 
Minorcans  keep  up  some  of  the  old  ideas 
still.  Courtship  is  carried  on  through  a win- 
dow, the  maiden  within,  a rose  in  her  hair, 
and  the  favorite  Spanish  work  in  her  hand, 
and  the  lover  outside  leaning  on  the  case- 
ment. Not  until  a formal  acceptance  has 
been  given  is  he  allowed  to  enter  the  house 
and  rest  himself  and  his  aspirations  in  a 
chair.” 

“We  have  adopted  English  ideas  of  ex- 
ercise in  New  York,”  said  Eugenio,  “but 
they  have  not  penetrated  far  into  the  in- 
terior as  yet,  and  are  utterly  unknown 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  St.  Au- 
gustine, how  ever,  is  still  Spanish,  and  no  one 
expects  the  traditional  Spanish  se&orita, 
with  her  delicate  slippers,  fan,  and  man- 
tilla, to  start  out  for  a six-mile  constitu- 
tional— it  would  not  be  her  style  at  all. 
By-tlie-way,  I saw  a beautiful  Spanish  face 
leaning  from  a window  on  St.  George  Street 
this  morning.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mokes,  consequentially. 

“There  are  two  on  St.  George  Street,  two 
on  Charlotte,  and  one  on  St.  Hypolita.  I 
have  taken  pains  to  trace — er — to  trace 
them  out ; they  like  it — er — and  I have,  I 
may  say,  some  experience  in  outlines  and 
that  sort  of  thing — galleries  abroad — old 
mastere,  etc.  Paint  a little  myself.” 

“ Indeed !”  said  Eugenio.  “ Original  de- 
signs, I suppose  7” 

Oh  no;  Mokes  left  that  to  the  regular 
profession.  They  had  to  do  it,  poor  fellows 
— wouldn’t  interfere  with  them. 

“Very  generous,”  said  Eugenio. 

Yes,  Mokes  thought  it  was.  But  gentle- 
men of— of  fortune,  you  know,  had  their 
duties — as — as  such. 

“ How  much  I should  like  to  see  your  pic- 
tures, Mr.  Mokes!”  said  the  poet,  assuming 
an  air  of  deep  interest. 

The  highly  flattered  Mokes  thought  that 
“perhaps — er,”  he  “might  have  one  or  two 
sent  down  by  express ;”  he  always  liked  “ to 
oblige  his  Mends.” 

“ Don’t  chaff  him  any  more,”  whispered 
John,  with  a meaning  glance  toward  Iris. 

“ What ! not  that  lovely  girl !”  exclaimed 
Eugenio,  under  his  breath. 

“ Two  or  three  millions !”  said  John. 

“ Ah !”  replied  the  poet. 

On  the  red  bridge  Sara  paused  a moment 
and  stood  gazing  down  the  river.  “What  a 
misty  look  there  is  away  down  there  over 
the  salt  marshes !”  she  said,  “ the  boats  tipped 
up  on  shore,  with  their  slender  masts  against 
the  sky.  The  river  is  certainly  going  down 
to  the  sea,  and  yet  the  sea-breeze  comes 
from  behind  me.” 

“The  Sebastian  is  nearer  the  ocean  up 
here  than  it  is  down  at  its  mouth,”  said 
John.  “Look  across:  there  is  only  the 
North  Beach  between  us  here  and  the  ocean.” 

“ Between  us  and  Africa,  you  mean.” 
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a grand  sweep  of  sky  overhead.  Neverthe- 
less, I own  to  being  thirsty.” 

44  It  is  not  ordinary  thirst,”  replied  John ; 
44  it  is  the  old  yearning  which  Ponce  de  Leon 
always  felt  when  he  had  come  as  far  as  this.” 

44  He  came  this  way,  then,  did  he  f” 

44  Invariably.” 

44  If  I had  been  here  at  the  time  I should 
have  said, 4 Ponce*  (of  course  we  should  have 
been  intimate  enough  to  call  each  other  by 
our  first  names) — 4 Ponce,  my  good  friend, 
have  your  spring  a little  nearer  while  you 
are  magically  about  it !’  ” And  taking  off 
his  straw  hat  the  poet  wiped  his  white  fore- 
head, and  looked  at  us  with  a quizzical  ex- 
pression in  his  brilliant  eyes. 

44  It  is  warm,”  confessed  Aunt  Diana,  who, 
weary  and  worried,  was  toiling  along  almost 
in  silence.  Mokes  was  nearly  out  of  sight 
with  the  44 other  young  lady;”  Iris  and  the 
Captain  were  absorbed  in  that  murmured 
conversation  so  hopeless  to  outsiders;  and 
Spartan  matron  though  she  was,  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  climb  around  after  the 
Professor  in  cloth  boots  that  drew  like  a 
magnet  the  vicious  cacti  of  the  thicket. 
Miss  Sharp  had  leather  boots,  and  climbed 
valiantly. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  place,  and  filed  in 
through  a broken-down  fence.  We  found  a 
deserted  house,  an  overgrown  field,  a gully, 
a pool,  and  an  old  curb  of  coquina  surround- 
ing the  magic  spring. 

44  I wonder  if  any  one  was  ever  massacred 
here  f”  observed  Sara,  looking  around. 

44  The  Fountain  of  Youth,”  declaimed  John, 
ladling  out  the  water.  44  Who  will  drink  f 
Centuries  ago  the  Indians  of  Cuba  came  to 
these  shores  to  seek  the  waters  of  immor- 
tality, and  as  they  never  returned,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  still  here  somewhere  enjoy- 
ing a continued  cherubic  existence.  Father 
Martyn  himself  affirms  in  his  letter  to  the 
Pope  that  there  is  a spring  here  the  water 
thereof  being  drunk  straightway  maketh 
the  old  young  again.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
' men,  the  original  and  only  Ponce  de  Leon 
Spring ! Who  will  drink  t” 

We  all  drank ; and  then  there  was  a great 
silence. 

44  Well,**  said  the  poet,  deliberately,  look- 
ing around  from  his  seat  on  the  curb, 44  take 
it  altogether,  that  shanty,  those  bushes,  the 
pig-sty,  the  hopeless  sandy  field,  the  oozing 
pool,  and  this  horrible  tepid  water,  drawn 
from,  to  say  the  least,  a dubious  source — a 
very  dubious  source — it  is,  all  in  all,  about 
the  ugliest  place  I ever  saw !” 

There  was  a general  shout. 

44  We  have  suspected  it  in  our  hearts  all 
winter,”  said  the  44  other  young  lady ;”  44  but 
not  one  of  us  dared  put  the  thought  into 
words,  as  it  was  our  only  walk.” 

The  poet  staid  with  us  a day  or  two  longer, 
and  charmed  us  all  with  his  delightful,  win- 
some humor. 


“Do  you  know,  I really  love  that  man,”  I 
announced. 

“So  do  I,” said  Iris. 

“ That  is  nothing,**  said  John ; “ he  is 4 the 
poet  whom  poets  love,*  you  know.” 

“ But  we  are  not  poets,  Mr.  Hoffinan.” 

“We  are  only  plebes,  and  plebes  may  very 
well  love  what  poets  love,  I think.” 

“ But  it  does  not  always  follow,”  I said. 

“ By  no  means.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
is  true.  All  love  Eugenio,  both  poets  and 
plebes.** 

44  He  is  the  Mendelssohn  of  poets,”  I said ; 
“ and,  besides  that,  he  is  the  only  person  I 
ever  met  who  reminded  me  of  my  idea  of 
Mendelssohn  personally — an  idea  gathered 
from  those  charming  4 letters*  and  the  Au- 
chester  book.** 

The  next  evening  Eugenio  and  Sara  went 
off  for  a stroll  on  the  sea-wall;  two  hours 
later  Sara  came  back  to  our  room,  laid  a 
blank  book  on  the  table,  and  threw  herself 
into  a chair. 

“ Tired  t”  I asked. 

44  Yes.” 

44  It  is  a lovely  evening.** 

44  Yes.” 

44  Did  you  have  a pleasant  time  ?** 

“Yes” 

I knew  that  blank  book  well ; it  contain- 
ed all  Sara’s  printed  stories  and  verses ; my 
eyes  glanced  toward  it. 

44  Yes,”  said  Sara ; 44  there  it  is ! I gave  it 
to  him  yesterday.  I knew  he  would  read  it 
through,  and  I knew  also  that  I could  read 
his  real  opinion  in  those  honest  eyes  of  his.” 

“Well!” 

44  There  isn’t  a thing  in  it  worth  the  paper 
it  is  written  on.” 

“Oh,  Sara!” 

44  And  what  is  more,  I have  known  it  my- 
self all  along.” 

44  Is  it  possible  he  said  so  P* 

44  He  f Never.  He  said  every  thing  that 
was  generous  and  kind  and  cordial  and  ap- 
preciative ; and  he  gave  me  solid  assistance, 
too,  in  the  way  of  advice,  and  suggestive 
hints  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  an  iso- 
lated beginner  like  myself.  But — ** 

“Butt” 

“Yes,  4 but.*  Through  it  all,  Martha,  I 
could  see  the  truth  written  in  the  sky  over 
that  old  look-out  tower;  we  were  on  the 
glacis  under  that  tower  all  the  time,  and  I 
never  took  my  eyes  off  from  it.  That  tower 
is  my  fate,  I feel  sure.” 

44  What  do  you  mean  t Your  fate  P* 

44 1 don’t  know  exactly  myself.  But,  nev- 
ertheless, in  some  way  or  other  that  look-out 
tower  is  connected  with  my  fate — the  fate 
of  poor  Sara  St.John.” 

In  John  Hoffman’s  room  at  the  same  time 
another  conversation  was  going  on. 

John.  44  Has  she  genius,  do  you  think  P* 

Eugenio.  44  Not  an  iota.” 

John.  “What  do  you  mean,  you  iron- 
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the  aurly,  Mokes  the  wearing.  Mokes  who 
was  even  beginning  to  talk  openly  of  go- 
ing!— yes,  absolutely  goutg!  One  day  it 
came  to  pass  that  we  all  went  up  to  the 
barracks,  to  attend  a dress  parade.  Hie 
sun  was  setting,  the  evening  gun  sounded 
across  the  inlet,  the  hash  of  the  light-house 
came  back  as  if  in  answer,  the  hag  was 
slowly  lowered,  and  the  soldiers  paraded  in 
martial  array — artillery, “ the  poetry  of  the 
army,”  as  the  romantic  young  ladies  say — 
“ the  red-legged  branch  of  the  service,”  as 
the  soldiers  call  it. 

“ What  a splendid-looking  set  of  officers  F 
exclaimed  Iris,  as  the  tall  figures  in  full  uni- 
form stood  motionless  in  the  sunset,  glow, 
“ But  who  is  that  other  young  officer?” 

“The  lieutenant/'  said  the  “other  young 
lady/* 

“ He  is  very  handsome/’  said  Ins,  slowly, 
“ Yes,  very.  But  lie  is  u provoking  fellow. 
Nobody  can  do  any  thing  with  him.” 

“Can’t  they!”  said  Iris,  wanning  to  the 
on  counter-  (Iris  rather  liked  a difficult,  sub- 
ject.) Then,  “Oh,  I forgot  we  were  going 
so  soon/*  she  added,  with  a little  sigh.  “ But 
I wonder  why  the  Captain  never  brought 
him  to  call  upon  us  i” 

“ Simply  because  he  won’t  be  brought/7 
replied  the  “ other  young  lady/’ 

u I will  tell  you  what  lie  is  like,  Iris/’  I 
said,  for  I hud  noticed  the  young  soldier 
often.  “ He  is  like  the  old  Iudian  descrip- 
tion of  the  St.  Johns  River:  * It  hath  its 


hearted  despot  t Has  the  girl  no  poetry  in 
her  r 

Eugemo,  “ Plenty  ; but  not  of  the  kind 
that  can  express  itself  in  writing.  Sara  St. 
John  has  poetry,  but  She  ought  not  to  try  to 
write  it ; she  is  one  of  the  kind  to — ” 

John.  “ Well,  what  V* 

Eitgenio.  “Live  it/’ 

Eugenio  went,  leaving  real  regret  behind. 
The  crowd  of  tourists  began  to  diminish,  the 
season  was  approaching  its  end,  and  Aunt 
Diana  gathered  her  strength  for  a final  con- 
test. 

“ We  are  not  out  of  the  wilderness  yet,  it 
seems/’  said  Sara  to  me,  in  her  mocking  voice. 
“Mokes,  the  Captain,  the  Professor,  and  the 
Knickerbocker,  and  nothing  settled!  How 
is  this,  my  countrymen  ?“ 

Our  last  week  came,  and  the  Captain  and 
Iris  continued  their  murmured  conversa- 
tions. In  vain  Aunt  Diana,  with:  the  vigi- 
lance of  a Seminole,  contested  every  inch  of 
the  ground;  the  Captain  outgeneraled  her, 
and  Iris,  with  her  innocent  little  ways,  aid- 
ed and  abetted  him.  Aunt  Di  never  made 
open  warfare ; she  believed  in  strategy ; 
through  the  whole  she  never  once  said, 
“Iris,  you  must  not,”  or  wavered  for  one 
moment  in  her  charming  manner  toward 
the  Captain.  But  the  pits  she  dug  for  that 
young  man,  the  barriers  she  erected,  the  ob- 
structions she  east  in  his  way,  would  have 
astonished  even  Osceola  himself.  And  all 
the  time  she  had  Mokes  to  amuse,  Mokes 
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Heviey  .fever*-  we  went  on  f in  heaven*  they  were  nil  dead  men  ! So  like 

ctn£Vv beyond.  Ow  bpnw;kfir  the  ac-  tlie  ‘Battle  bf  Waterloo^  yen*  mne-mb^r: 

X1>4 .^1.1 1. < There  *m  a i*mw\  o*  TeveUy  % idgM, 

4J  W***&  ih<mj  at»v  eneousitera  m or  war  Ana  ffclgjamfc  rapha)  hmi  s&tUtrea  tlwii 
St.  Ai^etiiw  tfwitfg  .&*  late  war*”  began  U^.h^flty  end  to  ^tlva^ 

AanE;J^:h£  & 4*Remih&dvoice,  Time  wa*  1 do  :naf  think  tliig  jbigldeiit  is  getieraily 
«h<»rt  3c\«gj  2fh&*bfc  had  decided  t&  etit  the  know u , b prvna  var./’ 

•Oovdiio  'knot  ,of  'Mr*fcv.«. ; In  the  mean  timv  I don’t  think  it  ia,”  replied  John * 

the  C&ptain  *hvuldnot%et  to  Iris  tailed  it  i *4  for  a*  Major  Dade  mid  bw  immmnnA  wore 
wmi  liut;  dfetwj  hod^rA. • : • mwS&fa  up  from  key.  VtwV  gad  Timijiu'IWy^ 

; y.hi$&g  -teplied  Ajttixwmt.  oh; the  wejfi  ttida  of  the  HtHU> niyS  had  jd&t 

dppr'^vh  to  it  w&s  to  alarm,  tfc*  &!#$</&  .refused  the.  Witldty^oehw  >vhen  they 
Wdn*r  th«  wood*’  riiel J»d  aii  tilghi,  rant  1$Mr  fyte$  they  mm%  have  fwveUd  eav- 

the  ^ccnttd  tU  ha  the  £0^.h^dt|Ul  miles  that.idght,  be^idc$  awini- 

autiiaW  te.maiiie  of  thfr  mmg  iim  -SSfc.  Johns  twioe*  to  attend  tins?  fe*U 

ida  towg.^  ' aud  return  in  time  &nr  the  battle.  Ho wev- 

A charmingly  mired  Bfe  pan  must  lead  er/7  he  added,  seeing:-  the  dbcotwtitrae  of  the 
hi8T&*  ptnsned  Aunt  I>i;  “the  news  from  governed,  14 1 have  fn>  doubt  they  would 
the  mmide  world  dptja  hot  ru»h  in  to  die-  have  been  v«ry  gfod  to  fmre  attended  it 
t-nrh  your  peaceful  calm/7  had  it  been  poembfo,  and  wo  will  let  it  go 

So*  tb#  Captam  Sui«ivU  did  wt  irnslimnoh.  ae  one  of  those  things  that  * might  ha  ve 
Four  weeks  after  l^n\»ideat  Fillmore7#  death  been/  m 1 mhl  the  other  day  to  a ydiing 
they  had  received  ifo&ir  to  h?*wer  the  lady  who,  haying  lieen  ^nite  txmnntit  over 

dag  md  iimer&l  guna  all  day,  wbi«h  th«  'Btavo>  Law/  '***  dr^n^ted  U>  find 
they  did*  tpr.Afae  O'liiieatiwtt  of  the  Minhi^  that  it  had  ndt^hg  at^^  with3iahd- 
earn*  the  Mhmazm  River,  and  the  Flo^da  • .stitatf'. .^pterstie.  ^otindrek  Vh  ifeueh Ihafn  and 
beairh  gxxixt&llv*.  &atiie**f  M>,  vnxn  m eilied  After  & worthy 

Th^  wlda^wmHory  a phady.^Tasey  ik/aity  liere  oanj»d  Brnvo/7 


plaei>.  weilj^iuteihp^  end  cveu  jdeA^ 
ant.  A handstxrtio  rantiUiuent  to  all  the  eoh 
w\ya  fell  fhe  lo»ug> 

hard;  hariftsiiig  ^tsdvjote  war  atood  »m  mie 
#ide^  :%nd  peer  it  ^were  three  low  juas^i^ 
I\wa»id»  »V%riu^  thft  remains  of  Major 
,IH*&  hint;  ^eiY«a  sdhliers, 

Jiia*«fien>d  by  kh4t^altVK  iwul.  \ ' 

* 4 X hsi't?  is  i^druimitie-  bc^omdce  eormeot- 
od  with  tide  «aid  Mias  Bherp,  senti* 

mentally.  <}  If  seeirm  that  thia  gi^liant  Ma- 
}w  Dude  ami  the  otb«f'  yoong  ythoet'a  afe 
tended  a ball  hm*e  in  Sk  AtighMuio  the 
ing  bfcftvre  the  battle,  dancing  nearly  all 
night,  and  then  riding  away  at  dawn,  wifch 


either  to  ^btud  or  9timwi  throiigh  another 
initsafti?re  fv’ 

The  iihxt  mortiiug  I m b tnmnone.d  to 
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Aunt  Di  by  a hasty  three-cornered  note, 
and  found  her  in  a darkened  room,  with  a 
handkerchief  bound  around  her  head. 

“ A headache,  Aunt  Di  f” 

“ Yes,  Niece  Martha,  and  worse — a heart- 
ache also,”  replied  a muffled  voice. 

“ What  is  the  trouble  V9 

“ Adrian  Mokes  has  gone !” 

“ Gone  f” 

“ Yes,  this  morning.” 

“ Off  on  that  hunting  expedition  f” 

“ No,”  replied  Aunt  Diana,  sadly ; “ he  has 
gone,  never  to  return.” 

I took  a seat  by  the  bedside,  for  I knew 
Aunt  Di  had  a story  to  tell.  Now  and  then 
she  did  let  out  her  troubles  to  me,  and  then 
seemed  to  feel  the  better  for  it,  and  ready  to 
go  on  for  another  six  months.  I was  a sort 
of  safety-valve  for  the  high  pressure  of  her 
many  plans. 

“ You  know  all  I have  done  for  Iris,”  she 
began,  “ the  care  I have  bestowed  upon  her. 
Unhappy  child!  she  has  thrown  aside  a 
princely  fortune  with  that  frivolity  which 
she  inherits  from  her  father’s  family.  My 
dear  sister  Clementina  had  no  such  traits.” 

“ Did  she  really  refuse  him,  then  f” 

“No;  even  that  comfort  was  denied  to 
me,”  said  poor  Aunt  Di;  “it  would  have 
been  something,  at  any  rate.  But  no ; her 
conduct  has  been  such  that  he  simply  an- 
nounced to  me  that  he  had  decided  to  take 
a leisurely  trip  around  the  world,  and  after- 
ward he  might  spend  a year  or  so  in  En- 
gland, where  the  society  was  suited  to  his 
tastes — no  shop-keepers,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

“ Happy  England !”  I said ; but  Aunt  Di 
went  on  with  her  lamentations.  “ He  cer- 
tainly admired  Iris,  and  Iris  has  certainly 
encouraged  him  for  months.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  romance,  but  Iris  is  an 
extravagant  little  thing,  and  would  be 
wretched  as  a poor  man’s  wife ; even  you 
can  not  deny  that,  Niece  Martha”  (I  could 
not,  and  did  not).  “ Mokes  would  have  suit- 
ed her  very  well  in  the  long-run,  and  now, 
by  her  own  foolishness,  she  has  lost  him  for- 
ever. I must  confess  I felt  sick  at  heart,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  chilled  to  the  bone  sit- 
ting on  that  damp  stone.” 

“ And  where  wore  you  then  V9 

“ Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I thought  I would 
hint  a little  something  to  Mokes — delicately, 
of  course — and,  as  we  were  walking  to  and 
fro  on  the  sea-wall,  I proposed  strolling  into 
the  demi-lune.” 

“That  demi-lune !”  I exclaimed. 

“ Yes ; it  is  quite  retired,  you  know,  and 
I had  never  seen  it.” 

That  demi-lune ! 

But  that  was  not  all  I had  to  lay  up  against 
that  venerable  and  mysterious  outlying  for- 
tification. The  next  afternoon  I myself 
strolled  up  there,  and  passing  by  the  two 
dragons,  their  two  houses,  and  the  supply 


of  mutton  hanging  up  below,  I climbed  the 
old  stairway,  and  turning  the  angle,  sat 
down  on  the  grass  to  rest  a while.  I had  a 
new  novel,  and  leaning  back  comfortably 
against  the  parapet,  I began  to  read ; but 
the  warm  sunshine  lulled  me  before  I knew 
it  into  one  of  those  soothing  after-dinner 
naps  so  dear  to  forty  years.  The  sound  of 
voices  woke  me.  “ No ; Miss  Miles  is  super- 
ficial, not  to  say  flippant.” 

(“Decidedly,  listeners  never  hear  any 
good  of  themselves,”  i thought;  “but  I 
can’t  show  myself  now,  of  course,  without 
making  matters  worse.  If  they  should  come 
up  farther,  I can  be  sound  asleep.”  For  the 
voice  came  from  the  little  hidden  stairway, 
and  belonged  unmistakably  to  our  solemn 
Professor.) 

“ And  Miss  St.  John  is  decidedly  overbear- 
ing,” continued  our  learned  friend. 

“ It  is  only  too  true,”  sighed  the  voice  of 
the  governess.  “But  those  are  the  faults 
of  the  feminine  mind  when  undisciplined 
by  regular  mental  training.” 

“ I have  noticed,  however,  one  mind”  (and 
here  the  Professor’s  voice  took  a tender 
tone) — “one  mind,  Miss  Sharp,  whose  work- 
ings seem  to  follow  my  own,  one  mind  in 
which  I can  see  an  interest,  veiled,  of  course, 
as  is  seemly,  but  still  plainly  discernible  to 
the  penetrative  eye — an  interest  in  my  Great 
Work,  now  in  process  of  compilation.  My 
emotional  nature  has,  I fear,  been  somewhat 
neglected  in  the  cultivation  of  my  intellect- 
ual faculties,  but  there  is  still  time  for  its 
development,  I think,” 

Miss  Sharp,  in  a gentle,  assenting  mur- 
mur, thought  there  was. 

(“  So  it  has  come  about  at  last,”  I said  to 
myself;  “and  very  well  suited  they  are, 
too.”) 

“This  mind  might  be  of  assistance  to  me 
in  many  ways,”  continued  the  Professor. 

“ I could  mould  it  to  my  own.  And  I can 
not  let  the  present  happy  occasion  pass 
without  disclosing  to  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Sharp,  the  state  of  my  feelings.  Although 
youthful,  Miss  Carew — ” 

“ Iris !”  I repeated,  under  my  breath. 

“ Iris !”  ejaculated  the  governess. 

“ Yes,  Iris,  if  I may  use  the  gentle  name,” 
said  the  Professor. 

But  I would  not  let  him  proceed ; I felt 
for  that  woman  down  stairs  as  though  she 
had  been  a man  and  a brother,  and  I was 
determined  to  save  her  from  the  rest.  I 
threw  my  book  and  a great  piece  of  rock 
over  the  side  of  that  perfidious  old  demi- 
lune, the  startled  Professor  rushed  up  the 
stairs,  and  there  I was,  innocently  waking 
up,  and  regretting  that  the  wind  had  blown 
the  new  volume  off  the  parapet.  I took 
that  man’s  arm,  and  I walked  him  home, 
and  I never  stopped  talking  one  instant 
until  I had  masked  the  retreat  of  the  gov- 
erness up  stairs  to  her  own  room ; and  then 
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I tfent  back  to  Hospital  Street  and  told 
8ara. 

" No  doubt  she  is  sitting  there  now,  sur- 
rounded by  her  relics,  the  vicious-looking 
roots,  the  shells,  the  lumps  of  coquina,  the 
spiny  things,  and  the  bone,”  said  Sara,  laugh- 
ing. 

" Don’t  laugh,  Sara;  it  is  too  real.  She 
liked  that  man.” 

" So  much  the  worse  for  her,  then,”  re- 
plied my  companion.  “ She  had  better  tear 
out  her  heart  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs  at 
once.” 

When  Sara  answered  me  after  that  fash- 
ion, I generally  let  her  alone. 

" Aunt  Diana  is  really  going  to-morrow,” 
I said,  the  next  evening,  as  John  Hoffinan 
and  I stood  leaning  on  the  Plaza  railing, 
waiting  for  the  mail. 

" Yes ; shall  you  go  also  t” 

"No ; we  have  decided  to  remain  another 
week,  Sara  and  I.  But  I am  really  sur- 
prised ; I thought  Iris  would  carry  the  day ; 
she  was  determined  to  stay  longer.” 

" I think  I can  account  for  that,”  said 
John,  smiling.  " We  were  walking  together 
last  evening  in  the  moonlight  on  the  sea- 
wall, and,  happening  to  stroll  into  the  demi- 
lune— ” 

" Oh,  that  demi-lune !” 

"Yes,  that  demi-lune.  There  we  found 
the  Captain.” 

" The  Captain  P’ 

" The  Captain.  But  not  alone.  Miss  Ara- 
bella— Miss  Yan  Amsterdam  was  with  him !” 

Now  Miss  Van  Amsterdam  was  a beauty 
and  an  heiress. 

The  next  morning  we  bade  farewell  to 
the  departing  half  of  our  party.  " Do  you 
think  that  impervious  old  Professor  will  try 
it  again  between  here  and  New  York?”  I 
said,  as  we  strolled  back  from  the  little  d6p6t. 

" I doubt  it,”  answered  Sara.  " He  is  the 
kind  that  goes  in  ankle  deep,  and  then  hes- 
itates over  the  final  plunge.  But  probably 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  cherish  the  de- 
lusion that  he  had  only  to  speak,  and  he 
will  intimate  as  much  to  his  cronies  over  a 
temperate  and  confidential  glass  of  whisky 
on  winter  nights.” 

"After  all,  Miss  Sharp  is  worth  twenty 
Professors.  How  silently  and  even  smiling- 
ly she  bore  her  fate ! Iris,  now,  pouted  open- 
ly over  the  Captain’s  desertion.” 

" She  will  forget  all  about  it  before  she  is 
half  way  to  Tocoi,  and  there  will  be  a new 
train  of  admirers  behind  her  before  the 
steamer  enters  the  Savannah  harbor,”  said 
Sara,  smiling. 

"Do  you  know  who  has  been  the  real 
heroine  of  the  romance  of  these  last  weeks, 
Sara?” 

"Who?” 

" The  demi-lune !” 

Our  one  remaining  week  rolled  its  hours 
swiftly  along.  Every  morning  the  Sabre- 


boy  began  the  day  by  ringing  his  great  bell, 
beginning  on  the  ground-floor,  then  up  the 
stairs,  a salvo  in  our  little  entry-way,  a flur- 
ry around  the  corner,  and  a long  excursion 
down  the  gallery,  with  a salute  to  all  out- 
doors on  the  rear  balcony;  then  counter- 
march, ringing  all  the  time,  back  to  the  sec- 
ond-story stairs,  up  the  stairway,  and  a tre- 
mendous clanging  at  the  three  blue  doors ; 
then,  face  about,  and  over  the  whole  route 
again  down  to  the  ground-floor,  where  a 
final  flourish  in  jig  time  always  brought  the 
sleepy  idea  that  he  was  dancing  a double- 
shuffle of  triumph  in  conclusion. 

" I don’t  know  which  is  the  worst,”  said 
Sara,  "the  dogs  that  bark  all  night,  the 
roosters  that  crow  all  day,  the  Sabre  and  his 
morning  clanging,  or  the  cathedral  chimes, 
those  venerable  and  much-written-about 
relics  that  ring  in  the  hours  like  a fire-alarm 
of  cow-bells  gone  mad.” 

"Do  you  know  that  to-morrow  will  be 
Easter  P’  I said,  when  we  had  but  two  days 
left.  " We  must  ask  Mr.  Hoffinan  to  take 
us  out  this  evening  to  hear  the  Minorcans 
sing ; to-morrow  we  will  go  to  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  then,  on  Monday,  ho ! for  the 
bonny  North.” 

" Very  bonny  I”  said  Sara. 

" Do  you  agree  to  the  programme,  made- 
moiselle P’ 

" All  save  the  church-going.” 

" We  are  not  Episcopalians,  I know,  but 
on  Easter-Sunday — ” 

" Oh,  it  isn’t  that,  Martha.  I don’t  want 
to  go  to  church  at  all.  I am  not  in  the 
mood.” 

" But,  Sara,  my  dear — ” 

" Yes,  and  Sara,  my  dear ! Religion  is  for 
two  classes — the  happy  and  the  resigned.  I 
belong  to  neither.  I am  lost  out  of  the  first, 
and  1 haven’t  yet  found  the  second.  I took 
this  journey  to  please  you,  Martha.  I don’t 
blame  you ; it  was  all  chance ; but — You 
think  you  know  all  my  life.  You  know 
nothing  about  it.  Martha,  I was  once  en- 
gaged to  John  Hoffman.” 

"What!  engaged P’ 

" Yes,  for  six  short  months.  But  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  I was  only  eighteen.  He 
had  forgotten  both  it  and  me,  as  I could  see 
by  his  face  when  you  first  introduced  him 
on  that  New  York  steamer.  I am  only  one 
of  a succession,  I presume,”  continued  Sara, 
in  a bitter  tone.  (I  thought  it  very  likely, 
but  did  not  say  so.)  "I  was  at  home  up  in 
the  mountains  then,  and  he  came  that  way 
on  a hunting  expedition.  It  was  the  old, 
old  story,  and  I was  so  happy ! I knew  lit- 
tle and  cared  less  about  his  social  position. 
I was  educated,  therefore  I was  his  peer. 
But  he  was  stern,  and  I was  proud ; he  was 
unyielding,  and  I rebellious ; he  wished  to 
rule,  and  I would  obey  no  one,  although  I 
would  have  given  him  freely  the  absolute 
devotion  of  every  breath  had  he  not  demand- 
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into  it  eggs,  cheese, 
cakes,  and  other 
dainties,  while  the  young  men  acknowledge 
their  bounty  with  a song,  and  then  depart.” 

We  followed  the  singers  for  an  hour,  list- 
ening to  the  ancient  song,  which  sounded 
sweetly  through  the  narrow  streets  iu  the 
midnight  stillness*  My  two  companions 
talked  on  as  usual,  but  I could  not,  I was 
haunted  by  that  picture  of  ten  years  ago. 

Easter-Sunday  morning  I went  to  church 
alone ; Bara  would  not  go  with  me.  John 
Hoffman  eat  near  ine.  I mentioned  it  when 
I returned  home. 

u I hate  such  religion  as  his,”  said  Bara, 
She  was  lying  on  the  couch,  with  her  deli  out 
eyes  fixed  on  the  blank  wall  opposite. 

“ Dear  child,”  I said,  a do  not  speak  in 
that  tone.  It  is  ten  years  since  you  kuew 
him,  and  indeed  I do  think  he  is  quite  earnest 
and  sincere.  No  doubt  he  has  changed — ” 
w He  has  not  changed,”  interrupted  Sara ; 
“ he  is  the  same  cold,  hard,  proud — ” 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  looking  up,  I saw 
that  she  had  turned  her  face  to  the  w all, 
aud  was  silently  weeping. 

Iu  the  evening  I begged  her  to  come  with 
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ed  it.  We  parted,  still  up  in  the  mount- 
ains, where  he  had  lingered  for  my  sake, 
and  I had  never  seen  him  since  that  day 
until,  when  fairly  out  at  sea,  be  appeared  on 
the  deck  of  that  steamer,  lie  took  the  in- 
itiative immediately  with  his  calm  polite- 
ness, and  I was  not  to  be  outdone.  I flatter 
myself  that  not  one  of  you  suspected  that 
we  had  ever  met  before.  And  now,  Martha, 
not  one  word,  please.  Then4  is  nothing  to 
say.  We  shall  soon  be  parted  again*  very 
likely  for  another  ten  years,  as  be  does  not 
return  North  with  us.  Do  uot  fancy  that  I 
am  unhappy  about,  it.  I ara  like  Esther  in 
Bleak  Howie,  when,  after  that  uQwished-for 
and  unpleasant  offer,  of  marriage,  she  never- 
theless found  herself  weeping  as  she  had 
not  done  since  the  days  when  she  buried 
the  dear  old  doll  down  in  the  garden.  It  is 
only  that  the  old  chords  are  stirred.  Martha 
dear;  nothing  more.” 

When,  lute  in  the  evening,  John  sent  up 
word  t hat  1)6  was  waiting  for  us,  I hesitated: 
but  Bara  rose  aud  suidj*  Come.”  in  her  culm, 
overy-doy  manner,  aud  I went. 
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me  to  M It  will 

diYycm:  good  to  see  tfc*  children,  hod  bear 

.,.v.J.  •-•-^:j0!aj1L 


nwwt»  wm  siiojbg  ey«s  M&inl, 

lighting  Vi}>  til!®  5iili^  witK  a gehipp  path. 

**  Let  ti&  £*t  u |v  oiu’ii  nmtH  tv*  tl>Tf  i>l»i  tbri/’ 
whi*perv.d  Sara,  Roping;  me  in  the  .deep 
shadow  of  thfc  tioes  uh  Jolto  HoduMUi  poss- 


theta  king, |J  ||)  PUj 

Sho  wejttt  passively . j:  «he  had  regained  her 
Tonipomm\  uiwl  moved  aboniv  pule  and  oaku. 
They  ctarph  stood  oit  tlie  Pla^a  ; it  wits 
hot  VietoitifhJ  a^d  eouiplete;  with 
t han  eel  and  memorial  vri^Aows  of  etainM 
Flowers  adorned  it,  i a teri  wined  w ith 
the  feofjk  cloudy  gray  A prcdwsnm  of 
Mn*sr/wa  whieh  imhl  dot  fyo  $<pidted  in  any 
Northern  <'h  afdo  'temuae  \>f  to  v'ery  ear*- 
Kssnesa.  Not  the  least Tiripreard ve.  incident* 
at  le/^t  t<i  NortherT>  ^^  waii  the  fitet  that 
the  f^uL  &f£be  <yhil;*fj?en  H Onward, 

C hri&fiun  fluidly ^'w«na  beaded  by  im  officer 
m the  CJuited  States  anxionii,  the  aolxmel 
tottiamiiillag  the  post,  who  was  ateo  the  an- 
l^rintendent  of  the  8umiay-«diooL  And 
wheip  in  waling  his  report,  the  auperU- 
tetniei? [jr  bo  wed  hi$  head  in  acknowletlgxneat 
iff  the  rmur’a  cordial  aid  ami  ayropiitliy, 
tjioa*  who  knew  that  the  rector  liad  been 
hiwi»elf  a soldier  all  through  those  four  long 
>*eiwrp<  und  fighting,  ti*y  or  the  othoir  wide, 
folt  Hwiv  hehrts  s? Srted  within-  ?hvm tu  see 
the  two 

fur  . king- 

.A*dh{  vfliile  thorn,  hehrteg  tlowci- 

, <rnrafNl  Vip:<T7i^r»L  ifym\  .%tk  ftym 

thnft  itb&pi  tJtav 

late  a 

!>***  as  the  Kcvdliitt^n  ofseveuty-six 
A£  wr  cahm  out  of  the  aliurcb  the  rising 


ad  I»y,  eyideivUy  sinking  us.  * ; ; / ^ ; 

M AlMif  *” 

■‘  Ye*  j there  are  two  of  us,  and  it  will  he 
ijnitc  sain,  for  the  whole  town  ia  aWoad  iu 
the  uimmligiit.  lid  cpnteid  imh  Martha.  1 
wjipt  to  xtoiid  once  jhojv  on  that  far  point 
of  the  glacis  under  my  itHdLonf icrw^  That 
tower  m my  tote,  you  know.  Come;  it  will 
ho  the  last,  " ./.  ^VC K 

We  waikeil  np  Hia  nil  und  f>trt  ytx> 
the  glacis,  w it  h the  ligiit^house  dashing  ami 
fading  opposite;  the  Ifwk’Mit  towdr  rase 
high  aid  dark  against  UiC  ^kyV  . Feeding 
wearied,  1 eat  rhnm  ami  leaned  my  h€'»d 
tigtoimt  one  of  the  old  raniJOii  * lmr  Sara 
wetit  dut  to  the  i>f  and  ga^od  up  at 

the  look -mtL  ;.;,  ; : ‘ • / 

♦VMy  .^';aho'>jnutmn,if,d ; -‘my 
A tjuirk  Hfep-  Humnlod  on  tho  atone  ; from 
j^e  tdher  ^ir^  w dll,  come 

John  llv«fffm»n ; h^  did  noi  hv  uu*  as  l wm 

in  ll^r  idiiiddw%  do  td  tjlVe;  ptiiift 

hwhiug  up  at 

thy.  mined  tower.  •'■C'i  . / +i 

uBtif a/1  he  said,  taking  her  handj  ° 'aWll 
•.tiro  gihewafe  to  ten  year**  ago  Vh  . '.* 

Afut  Pate.  in  the  |»otSou  of  the  idd  wrttef  - 
tow©T,  let  n star  eiune  mt  xhivmgh  her  ruin- 
windows  as  a tok^n  that  alt  was  welii 
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Answered  him:  “*Oh,  ray  lord!'  he  cries. 

‘Who  stay  their  hasty  bands  from  blood- 
God  made  for  such  men  Paradise: 

He  lores,  lie  will  defend  the  good/” 

The  king's  great  heart  was  touched  at  this : 

“The  captive’s  blood  shall  not  be  shed/1 
Then — for  a serpent  needs  must  hiss — 

A rival  of  the  Vizier  said: 

“It  is  not  decorous  that  we 

Whose  blood  come«  down  from  noble  springs 
No  matter  what  the  end  may  be. 

We  should  speak  truth  before  our  kings. 


A king  of  a most  royal  line 
Stood  at  his  gates,  as  History  saith ; 

He  stretched  his  hand,  he  made  the  sign 
To  put  a captive  there  to  death. 

As  those  who  can  no  further  fly 
Turn  sharp  and  grasp  the  deadly  swords, 

So  the  j>oor  wretch  about  to  die 
Abused  the  king  with  bitter  words. 

“ What  does  he  say?”  the  king  began, 

To  whom  bis  jargon  was  unknown. 

His  Vizier,  a kind-hearted  man, 

Who  knew  that  language  like  his  own, 
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4 ‘The  man  who  kneels  respited  here 
Abused  our  gracious,  clement  lord: 

There  was  no  blessing,  O Vizier — 

There  was  a curse  in  every  word!" 

Sternly  to  him  the  king:  “I  see; 

You  speak  the  truth,  no  doubt;  but  still 
His  falsehood  better  pleaseth  me. 

For  he  means  good,  and  you  mean  ill. 

44  If  I should  punish,  as  I might 
(Be  thankful  that  I am  not  just), 

Your  head,  when  I commanded  i Smite!9 
Would  roll  before  me  in  the  dust!" 


TWO  SKETCHES. 

L— IN  THE  STREET. 

I’M  a black  pin  girl.  Yon  know— the  kind 
that  tells  lies  about  their  mother  being 
sick,  or  dead,  or  something,  and  most  on  ’em 
never  had  no  mother. 

Ten  cents  a dozen;  but  yon  better  wait 
till  it  comes  night;  then  yon  can  get  ’em 
’most  any  price,  ’cause  then  we  always  say  we 
ain’t  made  nothing  all  day,  and  we’re  ’most 
starved  for  food.  I don’t  care,  they  don’t 
belong  to  me;  it’s  Duffy  does  the  buying, 
and  me  does  the  selling.  They’re  awful 
dull  pins.  There’s  a kind  comes  down  to 
Jacobs’s  for  twelve  cents  for  an  awful  sight 
on  ’em ; them’s  the  kind  she  gets  to  sell ; and 
there’s  a kind  comes  for  two  cents  a dozen, 
and  she  mostly  gets  about  a cent’s  worth 
of  them  for  samples.  I guess  when  ladies 
comes  to  be  a little  older  than  they  was,  and 
nobody  ain’t  took  and  married  ’em,  they  get 
skittish  about  pins.  That’s  the  sort  that 
calls  you  “my  good  girl,’’  and  they  don’t 
know  if  you’re  good,  and  says,  “ Let  me  see 
’em.”  That’s  why  Duffy  got  samples.  Dif- 
ferent people  buys  pins  from  us  street  chil- 
dren. I don’t  think  much  on  ’em  any  way. 
There’s  short  fat  old  ladies  that  counts  ’em 
theirselves,  and  asks  if  you  attend  worship. 
Sometimes  I try  “yes”  on  ’em,  and  that 
mostly  pleases  ’em ; but  if  I want  a sight  of 
the  whites  of  their  eyes,  I say  “ no.” 

School-girls  takes  a good  many.  You 
might  think  they  eat  ’em,  they  do  buy  such 
loads.  They  save  ’em  a-sewing  on  strings 
to  hitch  up  their  over-skirts.  They  have 
’em  a-sticking  all  about,  and  shed  ’em  as 
they  go  along.  A lady  stopped  me.  “ Why, 
look  a-here,”  says  she ; “ain’t  them  elegant ! 
Give  me  two,”  says  she.  “How  much 
apiece  f”  “ Two  cents,”  says  I.  I bet  that 
woman  come  from  the  country:  she  was 
dreadful  green,  any  way. 

Me  and  another  girl  lives  with  old  Duffy ; 
at  least,  I don’t  call  it  much  living.  I’d  a 
heap  rather  die  with  her.  Jinny  (that’s  the 
other  girl)  sassed  her,  and  didn’t  get  noth- 
ing to  eat,  and  she  went  to  a house  and 
begged,  and  the  cook  give  her  cold  cabbage. 
If  a cook  give  me  cold  cabbage,  I’d  fire  it  at 
her  head. 
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Dufiy  says  mother  give  me  to  her.  I 
wished  mother  hadn’t  a-been  so  generous. 

I stay  with  her  ’cause  I ain’t  got  no  othetf 
place.  Sometimes  I think  I’ll  take  the  pins, 
samples  and  all,  for  wages,  and  sleep  nights 
to  the  station-house  ; but  Duffy’s  old  man  is 
had  up  a good  deal  for  variance,  I guess 
they  call  it,  and  that’s  where  he  mostly  stops. 

If  so  many  goes  into  the  pin  business, 
Dufiy  better  shut  up  and  go  home.  Why, 
just  on  my  blocks  there’s  two  boys,  with 
their  legs  broke  by  drunken  fathers,  and  a 
oryer  (them  fellers  that  winks  till  they  do 
look  like  they  was  crying  Bure  enough),  and 
two  pardner  boys  (one  on  ’em’s  always  been 
a-knocking  of  the  other  down,  and  took  all 
his  money — it’s  mostly  fifteen  cents  that’s 
took),  and  me  and  Jinny.  Sometimes  she’s 
better  than  other  times,  and  it’s  when  she’s 
coming  out  of  her  fits  of  goodness  that  Dufiy 
beats  her.  I ain’t  never  good.  I just  keep 
along  about  the  same,  and  Duffy’s  give  over 
beating  me.  Jinny’s  awful  queer.  She 
calls  me  Sarah,  and  my  name’s  Anne,  ’cause 
she  knowed  a woman  that  took  care  of  her 
when  she  was  sick,  and  her  name  was  Sarah. 
Nobody  never  took  care  of  me,  so  I call  Jin- 
ny Jinny. 

I suppose  if  I got  sick  I could  go  to  a hos- 
pital. I did  know  a girl  who  went  there 
and  died  onst.  Old  man  Duffy  went  when 
he  fell  off  the  dock,  and  she  thought  she  got 
rid  of  him  sure  enough  ; but  he  come  back 
all  right : I guess  she  called  it  all  wrong. 
Any  way,  he  wam’t  none  the  worse  for  it, 
if  she  was. 

I just  have  to  laugh  when  I see  the  folks 
in  the  streets  scared  to  death  of  a little  mud. 

I declare  I’m  glad  I ain’t  fashionable,  so’s  I 
don’t  have  to  wear  a train.  One  time  Jin- 
ny and  me  put  on  style,  with  our  hair  fuzzed 
up,  and  went  down  Broadway  like  any  chil- 
dren. If  you  get  walking  behind  people, 
so’s  to  hear  what  they’re  a-saying  of,  it’s 
about  the  best  fun  out.  All  the  mothers  is 
so  scared  of  their  young  ones  getting  hurted 
a-crossing  of  the  streets. 

“ Now,  my  darling,  do  be  careftil,  my  dar- 
ling ; catch  a-hold  of  my  hand,  my  darling, 
or  you’ll  be  run  over.” 

Seems  to  me  there  must  be  more  danger 
of  every  thing  if  any  body’s  somebody’s  dar- 
ling. Good  laudy!  I ain’t  been  run  over, 
and  I never  took  hold  of  nobody’s  hand,  only 
onst  when  Duffy’s  old  man  riz  an  axe  and 
run  after  her  like  he  was  a-going  to  chop 
her ; then  I held  on  fast  enough,  and  hol- 
lered. 

There’s  a young  lady  I know  that’s  the 
most  beautiful  thing  I ever  seen.  I wouldn’t 
ask  her  to  buy  a pin  not  to  save  Duffy’s  neck. 

I don’t  know  her  to  speak  to,  but  she’s  often 
down  my  way  going  into  the  big  houses. 

The  first  time  I see  her  she  give  me  such 
a turn:  she  stepped  out  of  her  carriage: 
now  it  was  just  like  a star  coming  out  of 
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the  sky.  Her  face  was  shitting,  and  there 
was  a kind  of  a look  to  her  that  made  me 
begin  to  cry,  though  she  was  smiling.  She 
didn’t  see  me  then ; I don’t'  guess  she  ever 
see  me.  hut  I follow  her  round  nowr,  and  I 
know  the  house  she  lives  in. 

I was  to  a hig  reception  one  day  at  dark, 
and  I see  her  carriage  down  the  line,  so  l 
just  waited  till  he  drove  up,  and  then  I 
come  pretty  close,  and  in  a minute  out  she 
come.  Her  face  was  shining  just  the  same, 
and  a gentleman  a-lielping  her  down  the 
steps.  1 heard  him  speak  to  her  while  he 
was  a-covering  of  her  up  warm  with  the 
things  in  the  carriage.  I heard  him  say, 
“Helen,  my  darling,  my  good  angel,”  says 
he.  She  didn’t  say  nothing,  hut  put  out 
her  hand,  and  he  gave  it  a kiss.  Then  he 
slammed  the  carriage  door,  and  she  drove 
off, ..and  he  went  hack  in  the  house,  and  in 
a minute  he  comes  out  with  a cigar  lighted; 
I see  him  then,  and  I know  that  man — I 
know  him.  Down  to  u place  I’ve  went  to 
fetch  Daffy's  old  man  home  I’ve  seen  him  as 
drunk  ns  a fool.  They  call  him  Shady  down 
there,  and  he  can  talk  up  as  lively  as  any 
feller  T ever  see,  and  swear  with  the  other 
men.  Is  my  Star  Lady  that  feller’s  darling  f 


That's  what  he  called  her,  and  he’s  a bad 
man. 

There  was  one  day  there’d  been  a storm 
of  ice  and  snow,  and  I hadn't  much  shoes  on 
me ; one  was  a rubber  1 found,  and  the  oth- 
er w as  a kind  of  a low  shoe  that  w as  tied  on 
with  a string.  My  feet  kinder  hurt,  that's 
I true,  but  I suppose  it  warn’t  so  bad  as  if 
I’d  a- been  somebody’s  darling.  Any  way,  I 
didn't  think  much  about  it,  only  they  was 
hot  herons  to  keep  on,  ’cause  they  was  big ; 
and  along  there  come  a young  man  w ith  a 
good  warm  coat  on  him,  and  when  be  see 
me  we  was  just  in  front  of  a cheap  shoe  store 
—the  kind  where  poor  folks  gets  cheated, 
unless  they’re  Jews. 


Attd  what's  he  do  but 
up  and  took  me  into  that  store  and  got  me  a 
Whole  pair  of  shoes;  and  I know  he  watn'fc 
poor,  for  they  was  good  shoes,  arul  wore  me 
first-rate ; and  I guess  he  warn'!  a Jew  nei- 
ther. When  we  come  out  of  the  store  ho 
stopped  a minute,  and  says,  “ Feel  better, 
little  girl  V*  and  he  put  his  hand  in  liis  pock- 
et, and  out  coiues  a ten-cent  silver;  and  I 
never  thanked  him  nor  nothing,  but  begun 
to  cry.  He  was  going  to  put  it  in  my  hand, 
and  there  come  along  a carriage,  and  in  it  I 
seen  my  Stax  Lady,  and  he  seen  her  too,  and 
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she  knowed  him,  smiling  to  him  and  bowing 
her  head.  The  silver  dropped  on  to  the  ice  j 
in  the  street,  bo’s  I had  to  stoop  down  to  get ! 
it.  He  got  very  white-looking,  and  stood 
with  his  hat  off,  so’s  I’d  thought  he’d  have 
catched  his  death.  He  didn’t  say  no  more 
to  me,  but  started  off  to  walk  very  fast.  I 
never  seen  him  again,  but  I think  of  them 
two,  nights  when  Jinny’s  asleep,  and  I think 
if  they  was  to  come  together,  and  I was  to 
see  ’em  a-going  into  a church,  her  all  in 
white,  with  her  face  a-shining,  and  him 
a-looking  so  proud  of  her,  with  the  look 
on  ’em  some  folks  do  wear  to  their  wed- 
dings, I think  I’d  give  ’em — I’d  give — Oh, 
granny,  I ain’t  got  nothing  to  give  but  the 
ten-cent  silver  he  give  me,  and  Duffy’s  old 
pins. 

IL— IN  THE  H08PITAL. 

She  stood  in  the  middle  of  her  room,  quite 
still,  with  her  hands  clasped  tight  together. 

“ Bear  it,  bear  it,”  she  said,  aloud.  “ You 
shall  not  give  way,”  as  though  she  were  com- 
manding her  own  spirit.  Then  the  voice 
broke,  and  with  a sob  she  sank  down  to  the 
floor. 

From  the  fire  in  the  grate  little  flames 
shot  up  gayly,  tinging  the  wall  with  a rud- 
dy glow,  and  bringing  out  quaint  shadows 
from  the  comers.  A bust  of  Clytie  that 
stood  high  above  some  book-shelves  seemed 
in  the  flickering  light  to  change  her  calm, 
sweet  beauty,  and  to  laugh  and  grin  at  the 
figure  lying  so  still  before  her. 

Twelve  strokes  chimed  from  a neighbor- 
ing church.  The  Swiss  clock  on  the  man- 
tel-piece took  up  the  beat,  and  the  cuckoo 
popped  out  of  his  little  window  twelve 
times,  and  jumped  back  suddenly,  surprised 
to  see  the  lovely  lady  who  wound  him  up 
every  week  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The 
house  was  very  still.  Once  a door  had  open- 
ed, and  some  one,  stepping  softly,  had  tried 
the  lock  of  her  room;  but  the  key  was  turn- 
ed, and  the  footsteps  glided  away  again 
down  the  hall.  The  merry  fire  was  tired  of 
flashing  and  sparkling  and  playing  with  the 
dark,  and  the  room  was  growing  cold,  when 
Helen  lifted  her  head,  and,  as  strength  came 
to  her,  began  putting  off  the  pretty  orna- 
ments from  her  neck  and  hair.  The  whole 
world  seemed  changed  to  her,  just  as  her 
room  had  changed  with  the  dying  fire. 

She  took  off  her  bright  dress,  and  all  her 
yellow  hair  was  falling  about  her  shoulders, 
when  she  sat  down  on  the  floor  again  before 
the  smouldering  embers,  and  let  the  scene 
of  that  evening’s  sorrow  pass  before  her 
mind.  Let  it!  She  could  not  cease  to  see 
her  father’s  determined  face,  could  not  shut 
from  her  ears  one  word  that  he  had  spoken, 
when  he  drew  her  so  tenderly  toward  him. 

“Helen,  my  darling,”  he  had  said,  “a 
great  trouble  has  come  to  you.  Try  to  be 
brave.  Oh,  if  your  mother  were  living  now, 
she  would  help  you  better  than  I can.  My 


little  girl,  my  Helen,  the  man  you  love,  the 
man  whom  I would  have  let  you  marry,  is — 
is — an  infernal  rascal,  Helen !” 

She  slipped  from  his  protecting  arm  and 
stood  alone.  Then  she  saw  that  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

“ I don’t  think  I know  what  you  mean.  I 
have  never  heard  you  speak  so.  Is  it  about 
Henry  f Is  it  my  dear  Henry  t” 

“ He  can  never  be  any  thing  to  you  again, 
my  daughter.  He  is  a villain.  Oh,  my  pre- 
cious child,  my  little  girl,  try  to  be  brave. 
Don’t  break  down.” 

He  was  walking  wildly  up  and  down  the 
room.  She  was  standing  perfectly  still. 

“Iam  trying  so  hard  to  understand  what 
you  say  to  me,  father.  Who  says  this!  why 
do  you  believe  it  f” 

“ I know  it.  Money  with  which  I trusted 
him  has  gone  to  the  four  winds.  He  is  a 
gambler.  He  is  worse  than  that.” 

“ What  has  he  done  T”  She  sat  down  on 
a chair  that  was  near. 

“ He  has  forged  my  name.” 

“Where  is  kef” 

“He  has  left  the  country;  he  has  run 
away.  I must  have  been  terribly  blind  and 
foolish  not  to  understand  that  man.  Your 
mother  would  have  known.  Nothing  will 
be  done,  nothing  will  be  known  of  all  this 
but  that  I have  broken  the  engagement.  If 
my  life  could  have  saved  you  from  sorrow,  I 
would  have  given  it.” 

The  poor  old  father  was  perfectly  un- 
manned by  this  blow  that  had  fallen  upon 
his  child.  She  was  still  calm,  and  had  shed 
no  tear,  but  the  look  of  anguish  on  her  face 
seemed  to  proclaim  a broken  heart. 

She  came  and  leaned  over  her  father 
where  he  sat  with  his  head  bowed  down 
upon  his  hands.  She  raised  his  face  and 
kissed  him. 

“ Father,”  she  said,  “ I f hall  bear  this ; it 
will  not  kill  me.” 

Then  she  had  left  him,  and  seeking  her 
own  room,  had  locked  herself  in. 

She  was  brave.  She  tried  to  let  no  one 
see  that  she  suffered ; but  it  was  a tragedy 
in  which  she  was  cast  for  the  heroine’s  part. 
And  her  father,  who  watched  her  closely, 
saw  that  she  was  growing  pale  and  wan ; 
and  so  at  last  he  did  the  only  thing  he  could 
think  of — he  sent  her  to  Europe. 

She  was  gone  three  months  with  her  aunt 
and  two  cousins. 

Julia  and  Jane,  thinking  that  experience 
must  make  her  advice  valuable,  confided  to 
her  constantly  their  miserable  little  flirta- 
tions. Two  other  cousins  who  were  in  the 
party,  John  and  James,  both  fell  in  love 
with  Helen,  and  proposed  each  one  to  make 
her  his  wife.  Then  she  wrote  to  her  father : 

“ Let  me  come  home.  I am  a weak  and  foolish  girl 
to  let  this  trouble  so  change  my  nature ; but  nothing 
that  I used  to  care  for  gives  me  pleasure  now.  I feel 
tired  and  old.” 
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When  she  was  again  in  her  own  home, 
she  said,  “I  suppose  you  wanted  to  find 
what  they  call  distraction  for  me,  and  I was 
nearly  distracted” — trying  to  smile.  “ It’s 
of  no  use,  papa.  The  words  of  that  dreadful 
old  song  are  always  singing  themselves  in 
my  ears  to  their  stupid  old  tune : 

“ ‘ From  sport  to  sport  they  hurry  me 
To  banish  my  regret, 

And  when  they  win  a smile  from  me. 

They  think  that  I foiget,T* 


She  began  to  sing  it,  but  she  broke  down, 
and  cried  instead.  Then  her  father  knew 
^^^that-his  experiment  had  not  succeeded. 

Helen  was  a girl  who  would  have  done 
well  any  duty  to  which  she  directed  her  at- 
tention. It  hod  fallen  to  her  lot  to  be  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and  she  had  devoted 
herself  to  gay  society.  Perhaps  the  trial 
through  which  she  had  passed  shook  some 
of  the  chaff  out  of  her  nature,  leaving  what 
was  stronger  and  more  useful ; for  when  she 
came  back  to  the  life  that  she  had  left,  she 
was  no  longer  satisfied  with  it,  and  she  be- 
came conscious  of  a longing  for  some  de- 
cided occupation.  Until  now  her  life  had 
been  perfectly  smooth  and  bright.  She  had 
never  known  want,  or  sorrow,  or  disappoint- 
ment. She  had  never  been  very  angry  even, 
for  her  temper  was  naturally  sweet,  and  her 
father  had  stood  between  her  and  whatever 
might  harass  her.  He  had  also  striven  to 
shield  her  from  a knowledge  of  the  misery 
and  the  suffering  of  the  world.  He  loved 
her  better  than  his  life,  and  he  was  foolish 
and  sentimental  about  her.  He  thought  he 
could  keep  her  fair  pure  face  always  as  fair 
and  happy,  that  not  even  a shadow  from 
the  sorrow  that  belongs  to  humanity  should 
fall  upon  her  brow ; and  now  that  he  had 
failed  in  this,  and  his  daughter  was  out- 
growing his  wisdom,  seeking  for  paths  be- 
yond the  beds  of  nowers  wherein  he  would 
have  had  lier  walk  forever,  he  looked  on  in 
amazement,  with  no  resource  to  offer  but 
the  amusement  that  he  had  given  her  al- 
ways. 

“You  want  something  to  do,  my  dear? 
Well,  suppose  yon  take  riding  lessons;  that 
will  be  good  exercise,  Pm  sure.” 

She  arranged  for  herself  a course  of  read- 
ing— a volume  of  Macaulay’s  England  to  be 
taken  every  week.  The  task  was  soon  ac- 
complished. She  revived  her  drawing  les- 
sons and  her  singing  lessons,  and  for  a time 
she  practiced  faithfully ; but  Helen  was  not 
of  a nature  so  essentially  artistic  that  art 
of  itself  could  form  an  aim  for  her.  She 
loved  pictures,  and  she  had  them  about  her; 
she  loved  music — but  all  as  adornments  to 
her  life,  not  as  necessities.  Thns  there  was 
no  real  object  in  any  thing  she  did ; she  had 
to  create  for  herself  a forced  interest  in  all 
that  she  undertook,  and  she  felt  that  her 
time  was  wasted. 

Miss  Hetty  Malcolm  was  one  of  the  best 


women  in  the  world.  She  was  a little  lady 
with  that  sort  of  peaceful,  gentle  beauty 
that  comes  to  all  good  women  who  have 
passed  their  youth.  She  went  about  the 
city  in  her  quiet  brown  dress,  and  no  heels 
on  her  boots,  doing  good  every  where — 
sometimes  with  deeds,  sometimes  with  mon- 
ey, sometimes  only  with  kind  words.  She 
had  known  Helen’s  mother,  and  she  loved 
Helen,  and  knew  all  about  the  trouble  that 
had  come  to  her,  and  she  partly  guessed, 
too,  at  the  unrest  and  longing  that  the  girl 
felt. 

“ Helen,”  said  she,  “ I wish  that  you  loved 
little  children — that  you  liked  to  be  with 
them  and  to  amuse  them.” 

“ I don’t,  Miss  Hetty.  They  bother  me, 
and  make  me  cross.” 

“ Have  I ever  told  you  about  the  hospital 
that  my  nephew  has  under  his  care  f There 
are  sometimes  fifty  little  children.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  suffering  and  pain  among 
them,  but  they  are  so  patient  and  sweet,  it 
does  me  good  to  be  near  them.  And  then 
they  are  so  well  and  tenderly  cared  for! 
Will  you  go  there  with  me,  Helen  f” 

“ Oh,  Miss  Hetty,  I can  not ; I don’t  want 
to  do  that.  But,”  she  added,  “ I would  like 
to  give  you  some  money,  if  you  will  let  me, 
for  the  hospital.” 

When  she  was  gone  Helen  sighed.  “Ah, 
how  happy  and  busy  Miss  Hetty  is  with  all 
her  good  works  I I wish  I knew  what  there 
is  for  me  to  do.  I do  hate  my  life,  it  is  so 
useless  and  tiresome ; and  they  all  think  I 
am  grieving  for  the  past,  and  it  is  not  that, 
for  I am  grieving  more  for  the  present.  I 
wish  I had  been  born  to  a scrubbing  brush 
instead  of  a silver  spoon;  then  I should 
have  been  obliged  to  work  for  my  living. 
That  would  be  an  advantage.  Well,  at 
least  I will  not  sit  here  complaining  to  my- 
self. I must  go  out  in  the  air  and  take  a 
walk ; that  may  give  me  something  to  think 
about.” 

It  was  a clear  cold  day.  Winter  had  be- 
gun, and  here  and  there  in  the  streets  on 
the  uneven  pavement  were  treacherous  lit- 
tle patches  of  ice  waiting  to  trip  up  the  un- 
wary traveler.  Every  thing  looked  desolate 
and  chilly.  A poor  Italian  woman,  with  big 
sad  eyes,  sat  at  the  corner.  She  held  a sick 
baby  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
she  ground  a squalling  hand-organ.  Helen 
gave  her  some  money  as  she  passed. 

“ That  seems  to  be  all  that  I can  do,”  sho 
said  to  herself;  “but  that  is  not  work: 
what  does  the  money  cost  me  V9 

She  had  taken  her  way  through  some 
quiet  streets  that  she  might  avoid  meeting 
many  people,  and  as  she  hurried  along  her 
eye  was  attracted  by  the  sign  on  a house 
door — “ Hospital  for  Children.” 

“No,  I have  no  sympathy  with  ohildren, 
nor  with  sick  people.  I am  not  kind  like 
Miss  Hetty.” 
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Just  then  from  the  other  side  of  the  street 
a little  ragged  girl  came  running  toward 
her,  holding  in  her  outstretched  hand  a bit 
of  lace  that  Helen  had  worn  about  her  neck. 
She  was  breathless  with  her  haste,  and  smil- 
ing with  unmistakable  delight ; but  as  she 
gained  the  middle  of  the  crossing  a carriage 
dashed  around  the  comer,  and  before  the 
driver  had  seen  her  or  reined  in  his  horses 
she  had  fallen  beneath  their  feet.  With  a 
horror  she  could  never  forget,  Helen  saw 
the  wheels  go  over  her.  In  an  instant  Hel- 
en had  caught  her  from  under  the  carriage 
and  carried  her  tenderly  to  the  sidewalk. 
8he  thought  the  child  was  dead,  and  held 
her  with  a sort  of  awe,  while  slowly  from  a 
cut  over  the  pale  temple  fell  drops  of  blood 
on  Helen’s  dress. 

The  coachman  had  got  down  from  his 
box,  and  was  trying  to  explain  the  case  to 
an  officer  of  the  police.  A crowd  began  to 
collect,  nfeny  voices  talking  at  once. 

“ Who  did  it  f” 

“ Is  it  her  mother  t” 

“ He  must  ha’  been  drunk.” 

“Oh,  it’s  only  one  of  those  poor  little 
street  children.” 

“ She’s  dead.” 

“ Where  does  she  live  f” 

Then  Helen  remembered  the  hospital,  and, 
followed  by  the  curious  crowd,  she  carried 
the  child  toward  the  house.  Her  breath 
came  hard,  and  as  she  paused  a moment  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps  the  door  above  opened 
wide,  and  a tall  young  man  came  quickly 
out  to  meet  her. 

“ Oh,  Dr.  Lamed !”  she  said,  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  relief  in  her  heart  that 
Juliet  felt  when  she  saw  Friar  Lawrence 
standing  near  her  in  the  tomb. 

“ I have  never,”  said  Dr.  Andrew  Lamed, 
when  he  described  the  scene  to  a friend — 
“ I have  never  seen  any  thing  so  beautiful 
as  Helen  Le  Roy,  standing  pale  and  stately, 
with  divine  pity  making  tender  her  perfect 
face,  and  in  her  arms,  held  so  gently,  wrapped 
so  carefully,  that  beggar  child.” 

She  followed  him  into  the  house,  where, 
in  a little  room,  a low  white  bed  was  wait- 
ing for  some  such  burden. 

“ The  horses  trampled  her  down.  She  was 
running  to  bring  me  a bit  of  lace  I had  lost, 
and  she  fell  before  my  eyes,  and  I could  not 
help  her.  Oh,  it  is  so  horrible !”  said  Helen, 
with  a little  sob. 

“She  is  not  dead.  Will  yon  help  me, 
Miss  Le  Roy  f”  He  looked  at  her  steadily. 
He  knew  that  if  he  trusted  her  with  some 
responsibility,  she  would  conquer  her  emo- 
tion. 

“ I will  do  what  you  tell  me.” 

“ You  have  only  to  kneel  down  here  and 
bathe  these  stains  from  her  face,  and  here 
where  the  cut  over  the  temple  is  hidden  in 
her  hair.”  • 

She  obeyed  him  silently. 


“ I must  leave  you  alone  for  a few  mo- 
ments, while  I call  the  nurse  and  get  some 
things  that  I shall  need.  Do  not  be  troubled ; 
there  is  nothing  that  you  can  do  for  her  but 
this.”  He  watched  her  a minute,  and  then 
left  the  room. 

She  was  bathing  the  pale  face  with  her 
deft  and  gentle  hand,  and  alj  the  time  she 
shed  tears,  without  knowing  why  she  cried, 
except  that  in  her  heart  had  come  a feeling 
of  tenderness  and  sympathy  that  in  truth 
was  new  to  her,  that  seemed  to  bring  the 
unbidden  tears. 

As  Helen  watched  she  saw  that  the  ex- 
pression of  the  child’s  face  had  changed, 
and  then  the  closed  eyelids  quivered  and 
slowly  opened,  and  two  gray  eyes  regarded 
her  with  amazement.  She  spoke  softly, 
thinking  that  the  child  might  be  frighten- 
ed at  finding  herself  in  this  strange  place. 

“You  are  with  friends,  dear;  we  will  be 
very  kind  to  you.” 

She  seemed  not  to  hear  or  not  to  under- 
stand, but  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Helen’s 
with  the  same  look  of  wonder,  until  sud- 
denly a beaming  smile  shone  over  her  face 
— a smile  of  recognition  and  pleasure — and 
with  a faint,  glad  voice  she  said, 

“ Oh,  my  beautiful  lady ! my  Star  Lady !” 
and  then  the  light  died  away,  and  she  lost 
consciousness  again. 

Dr.  Lamed,  coming  back  to  the  room, 
fonnd  Miss  Le  Roy  still  at  her  post. 

“ She  has  spoken.  She  was  conscious  for 
a moment,  and  she  looked  at  me  as  though 
she  knew  me,  and  was  glad  to  see  me.  Oh, 
Dr.  Lamed,  let  me  stay  here  and  take  care 
of  this  poor  little  girl.  If  you  only  knew 
how  I have  longed  to  be  useful  in  some 
way!”  she  said,  with  a sudden  frankness 
thafc surprised  herself.  “And  perhaps  you 
can  tell  me — perhaps  1 can  find  some  work 
here.” 

She  had  risen,  and  stood  before  him  with 
the  undried  tears  still  upon  her  cheeks.  All 
good  impulses  seemed  aroused  within  her, 
and  her  face  glowed  with  a living  light  of 
charity  and  hope. 

“There  is  work,  plenty  of  work,  among 
these  poor  little  children ; but  are  you  sure, 
Miss  Le  Roy — forgive  me ; but  is  this  what 
you  want  to  do  I” 

It  was  almost*  cruel  to  question  her  so,  in 
the  flush  of  her  enthusiasm ; but  before  his 
doubting  speech  had  time  to  hurt  her  a qui- 
et little  brown  figure  came  into  the  room 
and  stood  beside  Helen.  It  was  Miss  Hetty 
Malcolm,  who  slipped  her  kind  hand  through 
Helen’s  arm. 

“ Of  course,  Andrew,  she  wants  it,  and  we 
need  her  very  much  indeed.” 

So  Helen  had  found  something  to  do.  Ev- 
ery day  she  was  at  the  hospital,  caring  for 
the  children,  soothing  those  who  suffered 
with  her  gentle  touch  and  words,  amusing 
the  tired  ones  with  little  stories  and  songs, 
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ministering  wherever  she  passed  with  cheer- 
ful looks  and  kindly  influence.  The  chil- 
dren all  learned  to  love  her  and  to  watch 
ragerlv  for  her  coming.  Miss  Hetty  never 
made  any  comment,  hut  took  it  all  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  and  treated  Helen  as  though 
she  had  been  there  forever. 

As  for  Andrew  Lamed,  he  always  half  ex- 
pected her,  and  yet  it  was  a never-ending 
Aweet  surprise  to  see  at  the  end  of  the  long 
sunny  room  a tall  fair  girl  singing  quaint 
old  songs  for  the  listening  children  ; and  he 
would  stand  a moment  silent  in  the  door- 
way, waiting  till  the  verse  was  ended  and 
she  Li f toil  her  eyes  to  his  with  a smile. 

Down  stairs  in  the  darkened  room  lay  the 
little  girl  that  Helen  had  carried  in  her  anna* 
She  had  never  been  quite  conscious  since 


that  first  night  when  she  spoke.  Sometimes 
she  had  been  wild  with  fever  and  delirium, 
and  then  Helen  alone  had  been  able  to 
quiet  her.  No  one  cdso  seemed  to  have  any 
power. 

It  wits  in  the  afternoon.  Without,  the 
sun  was  sparkling  on  the  new-fallen  snow, 
and  the  street  was  gay  with  sleigh-bells  and 
dicer ful  voices  and  bright  colors ; but  in  the 
sick  child’s  room  all  w as  silent  and  dim.  and 
Helen,  who  was  watching,  could  only  dis- 
cern that  pale  face  worn  with  fever.  She 
was  lying  so  still  that  a strange  anxiety 
came  to  the  watcher,  and  when  Dr.  Larned 
just  stopped  ft  moment  on  his  w ay  up  stairs, 
she  was  glad  to  see  him.  He  bent  over  the 
child,  started,  and  then  gassed  more  closely. 

“ She  has  not  moved  for  an  hour.  I w'aa 
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growing  anxious  when  yon  came  in.  How 
is  she  f” 

Dr.  Lamed  came  beside  her  where  she 
was  standing. 

“ Miss  Helen,”  he  said,  very  softly,  “ she 
is  dying.” 

The  quick  tears  came  to  Helen’s  eyes. 
She  loved  this  poor  child,  as  we  love  any  be- 
ing on  whom  we  expend  care  and  sympathy ; 
and  there  was  another  feeling,  almost  of 
gratitude,  that  made  Helen  stoop  down  and 
kiss  her  forehead. 

“ But  for  her  I should  never  have  come 
here  among  the  children,”  she  said,  simply. 

Then  there  was  heard  a faint  voice,  like 
the  voice  of  a spirit,  saying, 

“ Is  my  Star  Lady  here  T” 

Helen,  wondering,  but  remembering  the 
strange  words  that  she  had  spoken  before, 
answered,  “ Yes,  I am  here.” 

“ Open  the  window.  I want  once  to  see 
you,  near  up.  Oh,  I wish,  I wish — ” Then, 
as  the  mellow  sunlight  came  into  the  room, 
she  saw  Dr.  Lamed,  and  suddenly  she  seem- 
ed to  gather  all  her  energies,  and  cried  aloud, 
with  a clear  ringing  tone,  “ It’s  him ! it’s  him ! 
oh,  glory !”  Her  voice  grew  weak,  but  she 
went  on.  “ I know  you  too.  You  are  that 
good  man.  I ain’t  never  spent  the  silver 
you  give  me ; it’s  here  round  my  neck ; it’s 
for  you  again.”  Her  voice  was  failing.  “ I 
can’t  see ; gi’  me  your  hands.  I guess  I’m 
a-dying ; and  when  I get  up  there,  there 
ain’t  only  one  thing  I’ll  ask — Bless  him  and 
my  Star  Lady,  that’s  come  together  at  last ! 
Amen.” 

And  so  their  strange  unknown  little  friend 
died,  holding  their  hands  in  hers:  but  her 
prayer  lived  after  her,  and  was  answered, 
for  these  two  have  been  blessed  with  perfect 
love  and  faith,  in  sweet  companionship. 


GEORGE  D.  PRENTICE. 

SLAVERY,  during  its  long  continuance, 
naturally  made  the  Southern  States  very 
different  from  the  Northern.  The  difference 
was  not  political  merely ; it  was  social,  even 
individual.  Things  were  looked  at  from  an- 
other stand-point  in  the  South.  Customs 
and  manners,  not  less  than  opinions,  disa- 
greed; were  often  at  variance  with  those 
iu  the  North.  This  dissimilarity  was  most 
striking,  on  account  of  their  contignousness, 
in  the  Border  States.  Kentucky,  peculiar 
enough,  seemed  more  peculiar  because  it  lay 
alongside  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The 
passage  of  the  Ohio  River  well-nigh  changed 
the  form  of  civilization.  To  be  on  the  north 
side  of  that  stream  was  to  see  the  republic 
at  an  acute  angle ; to  be  on  the  south  side 
was  to  see  it  at  an  obtuse  angle. 

The  record  of  Kentucky  has  always  been 
singular,  therefore  interesting.  Something 
of  the  feudal  era  has  been  associated  with 
the  eccentric  commonwealth ; and  it  is  hard 


to  judge  of  its  past  without  being  in  sympa- 
thy with  its  people. 

One  of  the  foremost  figures  of  his  time  in 
that  State  was  George  Denison  Prentice. 
Like  so  many  men  who  have  been  promi- 
nent in  the  South  and  Southwest,  he  was  a 
native  of  New  England,  having  been  bom 
in  Preston,  Connecticut,  December  18,  1802. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  remarkably  preco- 
cious, having  been  able  to  read  freely  when 
but  four  years  old,  and  to  construe  and  trans- 
late Horace  and  Homer  before  he  was  fifteen. 
Then  prepared  to  enter  college,  he  was  too 
poor  to  do  so,  and  was  forced  to  teach  school 
— the  usual  occupation  of  New  England 
youth — until  he  could  get  the  means  to  pay 
for  the  completion  of  a classical  course.  He 
became  a member  of  the  Sophomore  class  of 
Brown  University  at  eighteen,  and  was  grad- 
uated three  years  later.  He  afterward  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  though 
he  never  practiced,  because  he  preferred  lit- 
erature to  Coke  or  Blackstone.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-six  he  set  up  in  Hartford  the  New 
England  Review , a literary  weekly,  which  at 
once  attracted  attention,  from  the  strength 
and  grace  of  its  editorials.  He  had  been  on 
the  Review  only  two  years  when  he  received 
a flattering  aud  pressing  invitation  to  go  to 
Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  life 
of  Henry  Clay.  Being  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  then  eminent  statesman,  he  cordially  ac- 
cepted, resigning  the  charge  of  the  weekly 
to  John  G.  Whittier,  and  set  out  for  Lexing- 
ton, the  home  of  Clay.  The  proposed  biog- 
raphy was  completed  in  nine  or  ten  months, 
most  of  the  materials  being  at  hand,  and 
met  with  a heaTty  reception  from  the  entire 
Whig  party,  whose  avowed  leader  the  subject 
had  been  for  yeara.  Clay  himself  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  manner  iu  which 
Prentice  had  executed  the  work.  Between 
the  author  and  statesman  sprang  up  a warm 
intimacy,  a close  friendship,  which  contin- 
ued through  life,  Clay  always  ascribing  to 
Prentice  much  of  the  fame  he  enjoyed. 

The  sncoess  of  the  biography  induced  its 
writer  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a dai- 
ly newspaper  (November  24, 1830)  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Whig  party,  and  in  support  of 
the  political  claims  of  Henry  Clay  to  any  of- 
fice he  might  want.  The  office  he  particu- 
larly wanted,  as  every  body  knew,  was  the 
Presidency. 

First  nominated  for  Chief  Executive  in 
1822  by  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  sup- 
ported by  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana, 
the  narrow  escape  he  had  had  from  a choice 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  two  years 
subsequent  had  filled  him  with  an  ambition 
that  was  never  allayed.  After  John  Quincy 
Adams’s  failure  to  secure  re-election  in  1828, 
Clay,  who  had  held  the  first  place  in  his  cab- 
inet, went  out  with  him  in  the  following 
March,  and  remained  in  private  life  for  more 
than  two  yeara  and  a half.  To  bring  him 
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forward  again,  and  to  repair  the  iitf  nry  his 
reputation,  however  unjustly,  had  received 
from  the  cry  of  “ bargain  aud  corruption,” 
was  the  object  of  the  biography,  and  one  of 
the  chief  motives  in  starting  the  paper  in 
question.  His  friends  were  very  anxious  to 
return  him  to  the  national  Senate,  to  which 
he  had  bidden  farewell  twenty  years  before. 
The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  elect  Colonel  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  the  reputed  slayer  of  Tecumseh, 
and  might  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been 
for  the  obstinate  and  gallant  fight  Prentice 
made  on  Clay’s  behalf  in  the  Louisville  Jour- 
nal— the  place  and  name  he  had  selected  for 
his  newspaper  enterprise.  Johnson  was  de- 
feated, to  the  chagrin  of  his  own  party,  and 
to  the  delight  of  the  admirers  of  the  Whig 
leader.  Clay  personally  thanked  Prentice 
for  the  efficient  service  rendered,  and  in  due 
time  took  his  seat  in  the  body — more  august 
and  venerable  in  those  days  than  it  is  in 
these. 

When  the  Journal  was  begun  the  princi- 
pal Democratic  organ  in  Kentucky  was  the 
Louisville  Advertiser , under  the  control  of 
Shadrach  Penn,  one  of  the  ablest  political 
writers  and  most  skillful  polemics  in  the 
Southwest.  He  was  a formidable  antago- 
nist, having  the  advantage  over  the  new- 
comer in  years,  experience,  prestige.  The 
Democrats  thought  it  presumptuous,  auda- 
cious in  Prentice,  a stranger  and  compara- 
tively a mere  youth,  to  attempt  to  cope  with 
the  hardy  veteran,  the  hero  of  a hundred  bat- 
tles. They  spoke  of  him  derisively  as  a Yan- 
kee school-teacher,  as  an  adventuresome 
clock  peddler— every  citizen  of  a Free  State 
used  to  be  so  called  the  other  side  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line — who  had  the  impudence 
to  come  to  Kentucky  to  pinch  picayunes  and 
preach  Puritanism.  He  was  also  mentioned 
as  an  advocate  of  Connecticut  Bine  Laws, 
and  a dealer  in  wooden  nutmegs — an  inher- 
ent article  of  common  Southern  faith  hav- 
ing once  been  that  every  Northern  man  sus- 
tained those  cerulean  enactments,  and  gain- 
ed a livelihood  by  disposing  of  the  ligneous 
imitation  of  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Myristica  moschata . 

Whatever  their  prejudice,  they  soon  found 
that  Prentice  was  not  to  be  despised.  Penn 
quickly  discovered  in  the  New  Englander  a 
foeman  worthy  of  his  quill.  Many  and  bit- 
ter were  their  contests,  which  were  carried 
on  for  nearly  ten  years,  albeit  each  of  the 
adversaries  privately  retained  for  the  other 
sincere  personal  respect.  The  editor  of  the 
Journal  evinced  his  eminent  fitness  for  his 
profession.  He  wrote  not  only  nervous  lead- 
ers, but  telling  squibs  and  pungent  para- 
graphs, which,  being  something  new  in  jour- 
nalism, attracted  great  attention,  and  were 
widelv  copied.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  originator  in  the  American  press  of  the 
short  and  pointed  paragraphs  now  grown 


so  popular,  by  which  an  antagonist  may  be 
more  readily  overthrown  than  by  the  most 
elaborate  editorial.  Here  are  some  speci- 
mens, culled  at  random : 

“ The  Eastern  Argus  says  that  the  administration 
goes  on  swimmingly.  It  has  tumbled  overboard,  and 
must  go  swimmingly  or  not  at  all.” 

“ An  editor  In  Indiana  threatens  to  handle  ns  with- 
out gloves.  We  would  certainly  never  think  of  han- 
dling him  without  at  least  three  pairs,  and  thick  ones 
at  that” 

“ What  would  you  do,  madam,  if  you  were  a gentle- 
man ?”  44  Sir,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  one  ?” 

“We  know  some  men  who,  when  they  are  perplexed 
in  argument,  get  out  just  as  poor  debtors  sometimes 
get  out  of  jail— they  swear  out.” 

“We  have  before  us  a copy  of  the  famous  Post-office 
circular  soliciting  contributions  for  the  Postmaster- 
General's  picture.  On  the  whole,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  his  resorting  to  this  expedient  Having  expended 
the  last  farthing  in  his  possession,  what  is  he  to  do  if 
he  can  not  run  his  face  ?” 

“The  editor  of  the  Advertiser  says  he  was  the  drat 
to  apply  to  General  Harrison  the  title  of  4 the  Hero  of 
Tippecanoe,'  and  that  be  applied  it  Ironically.  The 
title  of  ‘the  Lion-hearted'  was  first  given  to  King 
Richard  by  his  own  harlequin,  yet  it  was  worn  most 
proudly.  Though  given  by  a fool,  it  was  borne  by  a 
hero.” 

“ An  exchange  has  this : 4 The  editor  of  the  Journal 
said  he  had  caught  us;  but  he  finds  he  has  caught  it* 
Yes,  we  mistook  your  gender.  We  stand  corrected.” 

44  It  has  been  thought  strange  that  a dinner  to  which 
a man  has  not  been  invited  is  generally  the  one  that 
sitB  the  hardest  upon  his  stomach.” 

Each  issue  of  the  Journal  contained  from 
a dozen  to  forty  such  paragraphs.  Many 
of  them  were  very  bright,  while  others  were 
labored,  often  commonplace.  All  of  them, 
after  a year  or  two,  gained  great  currency 
as  well  as  popularity,  and  contributed  so 
much  toward  the  circulation  of  the  paper 
that  it  would  have  fallen  off  materially  with- 
out them. 

A large  number  of  the  paragraphs  were 
deliberately  prepared,  the  point  being  made 
first,  and  the  circumstances  to  fit  it  invent- 
ed afterward.  Clever  journalists  are  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  this  process,  but 
with  the  multitude  it  passes  for  spontanei- 
ty. He  who  can  throw  off  smart  para- 
graphs— and  almost  any  adroit  scribe  can 
with  a little  practice — easily  acquires  the 
reputation  of  a wit.  Forty  years  ago  that 
kind  of  paragraphing  was  novel  in  this 
country,  and  its  daily  continuation  spread 
Prentice’s  fame  far  and  wide;  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  what  the  French  would  style 
les  diseurs  des  bons  mots . 

Violent  as  had  been  the  professional  hos- 
tility, often  reaching  personality,  between 
Penn  and  Prentice,  they  were  completely 
reconciled  by  the  mediation  of  a common 
friend i just  before  the  former’s  retirement 
from  the  Advertiser . On  his  departure  for 
St.  Louis  the  editor  of  the  Journal  paid  a 
sincere  and  honest  tribute  to  his  worth  and 
services,  and  after  his  death  wrote  a noble 
and  touching  obituary  of  the  deceased. 

For  thirty-five  years  the  Louisville  Jour- 
nal exercised  an  extraordinary  influence,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  ablest  newspaper  in  the 
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Southwest.  If  it  had  beeu  published  just  as 
it  was  in  any  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
East,  it  would  have  gained  nothing  like  the 
reputation  that  it  generally  enjoyed.  Its 
power  was,  to  a large  extent,  in  consequence 
of  the  time  of  its  establishment  and  its  geo 
graphical  position.  When  it  wag  first  is- 
sued none  of  the  great  New  York  morning 
dailies  were  in  existence.  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce ami  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  were  the 
leading  newspapers,  the  present  era  of  jour- 
nalism, introduced  by  the  Herald  (1835)  and 
the  Tribune  (1840),  not  then  having  dawned. 
Newspapers,  indeed,  in  any  strict  sense,  were 
unknown.  The  period  was  one  of  party 


journal  ism,  represented,  outside  of  the  me- 
tropolis, by  such  presses  as  the  Boston  Couri- 
er, Baltimore  Patriot,  National  Intelligencer. 
and  Richmond  Enquirer . The  last  thing  cared 
for  or  thought  of  jn  those  days  was  news  in 
the  present  acceptation.  Iu  its  stead  were 
political  disquisitions,  partisan  attacks,  long 
communications  on  government  or  political 
economy.  There  was  no  variety,  no  fresh- 
ness, no  sparkle.  Every  thing  was  protract- 
ed, solemn,  tedious.  Current  intelligence 
was  regarded  as  superfluous,  humor  us  un- 
dignified. 

The  paragraphic  style,  the  keen,  sarcastic, 
witty  thrusts  so  liberally  scattered  through 
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the  Louisville  Journal , were  therefore  most 
cordially  welcomed.  The  public  turned  from 
the  pompous  essays  of  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer and  National  Intelligencer  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  to  laugh  at  Prentice’s  biting 
brevities  and  acute  retorts.  While  the  Jour- 
nal was  altogether  partisan,  its  editorials, 
even  when  long,  were  not  heavy  nor  soporif- 
ic. On  the  contrary,  they  were  animated 
with  personality,  sharpened  with  bitterness. 
They  were  read  with  gusto ; swallowed,  so 
to  speak,  as  a sort  of  intellectual  cocktail, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  from  the  fiery  sting 
imparted  to  the  palate. 

The  Whigs  in  those  days  were  a political 
force.  They  embraced  a large  portion  of  the 
wealth  and  culture  of  the  nation,  including 
many  of  the  principal  Southern  planters, 
whose  interests  and  opinions  were  domi- 
nant and  dictatorial.  The  Journal  was  a 
Whig  organ,  the  special  advocate  of  Henry 
Clay,  the  corypheus  of  the  party.  Nearly 
every  prominent  Whig,  in  whatever  State 
he  chanced  to  reside,  subscribed  to  and  read 
the  paper,  thus  giving  it  a national  influ- 
ence and  reputation.  Its  publication  in  Lou- 
isville, one  of  the  largest  Southern  cities, 
and  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky,  the  stron- 
gest of  all  the  Whig  States  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  added  to  its  authority  and 
ascendency.  In  all  that  region  it  had  no 
serious  competitor.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  bad  no  dailies  worth  speaking  of,  ex- 
cept the  Gazette  in  the  second  and  the  Re- 
publican in  the  third  city,  and  these  were  at 
that  time  petrified.  The  dailies  in  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  were  of  the  ancient  order ; 
so  that  the  whole  field  of  the  Southwest  was  i 
open  to  the  Journal , and  energetically  was  j 
it  filled. 

Looking  back  at  its  issues  to-day,  they  I 
seem  any  thing  but  remarkable.  They  were 
not  well  printed,  they  had  no  departments, 
no  special  dispatches,  no  regular  correspond- 
ence until  long  after  its  contemporaries  in 
other  centres  had  them.  The  Journal , in 
truth,  was  far  better  before  the  telegraph 
and  general  press  facilities  than  after  their 
attainment.  As  it  had  been  undertaken  to 
support  Henry  Clay  and  the  Whig  party,  it 
appears  to  have  lost  strength  as  soon  as 
Clay  had  ceased  to  be  an  available  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  which  was  in  1848, 
and  to  have  forfeited  its  prestige  with  the 
disruption  of  the  Whigs,  four  years  later. 
Prentice  plainly  belonged  to  a by-gone  epoch 
of  journalism — the  epoch  of  politics  and  per- 
sonality— and  in  this  he  was  deservedly  dis- 
tinguished, one  of  the  very  first  of  his  pro- 
fession. To  judge  the  Journal  fairly,  we 
should  not  compare  it  with  the  press  of  the 
present  day,  but  with  the  press  of  the  past, 
extending  to  the  time  (1848-49)  of  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  telegraph.  So  judged,  it  will 
show  to  advantage.  It  was  poetically  jnst 
that  the  great  Whig  leader  and  the  Whig 


party  should  die  in  the  same  year,  and  not 
less  just  that  the  newspaper  which  had  so 
zealously  and  nobly  sustained  them  should, 
as  respects  its  national  influence,  have  died 
also.  Unquestionably,  with  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Whigs  and  the  fall  of  their 
standard-bearer,  Prentice,  then  fifty,  felt 
the  mainspring  of  his  life  weakened,  much 
of  his  future  frustrated.  After  that  the 
Journal  continued  for  sixteen  years,  and  its 
editor  a little  longer ; but,  until  the  rebell- 
ion began,  neither  it  nor  he  gathered  any 
fresh  laurels,  and  those  that  had  been  gath- 
ered slowly  withered. 

The  Journal  won  very  early  a broad  liter- 
ary reputation,  at  least  in  the  Southwest,  on 
account  of  the  occasional  poetical  effusions 
of  its  chief  and  the  superabundant  verses 
of  its  contributors.  He  may  be  said,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  a rhythmic 
school — not  at  all  original  nor  artistic — but 
still  a school,  inasmuch  as  it  had  any  num- 
ber of  imitators.  Young  women  of  the  Della 
Cruscan  pattern  poured  forth  their  aspira- 
tions and  their  sentimental  sorrows  of  meas- 
ured commonplace  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  The  tuneful  contagion  spread  un- 
til every  he  or  she  who  had  lines  printed  in 
the  columns  of  the  Journal  was  held  by  the 
immature  to  be  a poet.  Most  editors  stern- 
ly repress  the  iuky  fancies  of  the  host  of 
would-be  singers ; but  Prentice  deliberately 
and  vigorously  encouraged  them.  He  pref- 
aced their  ordinary  verses  with  absurdly  ex- 
travagant commendations ; such  as, 

“This  charming  poetess,  who  has  the  beauty  of 
Recamier  and  the  genius  of  De  Stael,  distills  her 
divine  soul  in  these  exalted  and  exquisite  strains.” 

“ Who  that  reads  these  tender  harp-notes  of  a mel- 
ancholy and  inspired  heart  but  feds  how  God-like  Is 
the  gift  of  poesy,  and  thanks  Heaven  that  he  has  lived 
to  hear  its  so  wonderful  expression  ?” 

Nay,  more;  he  indited  lines  to  his  femi- 
nine correspondents,  in  which  he  exhausted 
superlative  and  hyperbole,  while  they,  as  in 
duty  bound,  returned  the  high-flown  flat- 
tery in  kind,  referring  to  him  as  a bard  to 
whom  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare  were 
as  unlettered  hinds.  The  paper  was  soaked 
with  this  prosodial  spooneyism.  It  is  won- 
derful how  long  it  ran,  and  still  more  won- 
derful how  the  patience  of  the  readers  en- 
dured. One  might  think  this  another  phase 
of  the  editor’s  humor;  but  it  was  not.  He 
was  completely  sincere — indeed,  enthusiastic 
toward  every  jiugler  foolish  enough  to  in- 
trust poor  prose,  every  line  beginning  with 
a capital,  to  his  revising  care. 

All  men  have  their  weaknesses.  Poetry, 
or  what  he  was  kind  enough  to  believe  such, 
was  one  of  Prentice’s  weaknesses.  In  his 
youth,  and  later  in  life,  he  had  done  some 
very  creditable  versification,  and  on  that  ac- 
count had  been  thrust  before  his  time  into 
the  Southern  Valhalla  of  song.  He  is  enti- 
tled, perhaps,  to  a third  rank  among  Ameri- 
can poets ; but,  pushed  into  loftier  company. 
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the  disharmony  of  his  surroundings  is  un- 
pleasantly apparent.  He  used  to  be  greatly 
lauded  for  the  incitement  he  had  furnished 
to  the  wooers  of  the  Muses.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that,  with  all  their  striving,  not  a sin- 
gle sister  of  the  Nine  was  won.  Prentice, 
from  his  amiability  and  overappreciation,  is 
responsible  for  a vast  deal  of  the  quantita- 
tive fustian  that  still  goes  to  the  provincial 
press,  and,  missing  its  way  to  the  waste-bas- 
ket, gets  to  the  composing-room. 

As  may  be  inferred,  the  Journal  chief  could 
not  sustain  himself  in  Kentucky,  particular- 
ly in  the  past  generation,  without  personal 
rencontres. 

The  South  has  been,  and  still  is  in  modi- 
fied degree,  a little  crazed  on  the  subject  of 
fighting.  Touching  the  bellicose  disposition 
of  any  Northerner  it  has  been  morbidly  cu- 
rious. One  of  the  first  questions  asked  about 
him  when  he  had  come  to  that  section  was, 
“ Will  he  fight!”  It  was  formerly  hard  for 
a Southerner  to  comprehend  how  a Yankee 
(meaniug  any  native  of  a Free  State)  could 
be  really  brave  and  yet  refuse  a challenge. 
Some  Northerners  emigrating  South  have 
become  desperate  duelists,  simply  because 
their  courage  having  been  suspected,  they 
felt  obliged  to  go  to  the  field  both  to  pre- 
vent themselves  from  being  misunderstood 
and  for  the  sake  of  social  recognition.  It  is 
characteristic  of  an  American,  owing  to  his 
constitutional  cosmopolitanism,  to  adopt  the 
habits  of  the  country  or  section  he  expects 
to  reside  in.  Therefore,  when  a Yankee  took 
up  his  abode  in  a Slave  State,  he  often  found 
it  beneficial  to  be  belligerent,  despite  any 
conscientious  scruples  he  might  have  to  the 
contrary. 

Prentice,  going  to  Kentucky  from  New 
England,  and  taking  charge  of  a political 
newspaper  at  a time  when  party  feeliug  was 
at  fever  heat,  conld  not  have  remained  in 
Louisville  had  he  been  entirely  pacific. 
Earnestly  opposed  to  dueling  save  in  ex- 
treme cases,  he  apprehended  the  community 
in  which  he  was  sufficiently  well  to  know 
that  he  must  show  himself  ready  to  fight 
when  occasion  required.  They  who  imag- 
ined him  to  be  a member  of  the  Peace  Socie- 
ty because  he  came  from  Connecticut  were 
destined  to  disappointment.  While  temper- 
amentally fearless,  he  did  not  seek  quarrels 
— at  least  he  said  so — though  how  he  could 
avt>id  them  in  a community  which  cultiva- 
ted its  irritability,  and  in  which  fighting  had 
always  been  the  fashion,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. He  was  challenged  by  some  polit- 
ical adversary  whom  he  had  worsted  before 
he  had  been  six  months  on  the  Journal . He 
replied  then — and  he  ever  maintained  the 
same  position — that  he  did  not  adhere  to 
the  code,  and  that  he  would  not  have  re- 
course to  it  under  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances; but  that  he  knew  how  to  defend 
himself  if  any  one  saw  fit  to  attack  him. 


His  views  on  the  subject  are  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  a correspondence  which  he  had 
many  years  later  (1854)  with  an  aggrieved 
politician  that  it  is  here  reproduced.  He 
had  gone  to  Arkansas  to  further  by  his  pres- 
ence some  railway  enterprise.  While  in 
Little  Rock  he  printed  in  the  True  Demoaat 
an  article  which  ajresident  of  that  city  con- 
strued as  personally  offensive  to  him.  The 
sensitiveness  and  ingenuity  of  the  South- 
erners in  this  regard  was  wont  to  surpass 
all  average  comprehension ; and  Prentice's 
scripture  elicited  these  representative  com- 
munications : 

44  To  George  D.  Prentice,  Eeq. : 

41  Sin, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a publica- 
tion In  the  True  Democrat , over  the  signature  of  4 Ar- 
kansas,’ and  as  upon  inquiry  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Johnson,  the 
editor  of  that  journal,  I learn  that  you  are  the  author 
of  the  publication  in  question,  I hereby  request  the 
Immediate  withdrawal,  over  your  own  signature,  of 
all  the  personalities  directed  in  that  article  against 
me.  This  note  will  be  handed  you  by  my  friend  Ma- 
jor Thompson.  Pending  your  reply  to  this  communi- 
cation, I have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

44  M.  Butt  Hiwsoh.” 

44  To  if.  Butt  Heweon,  Eeq, : 

“8ib,— You  request  me  to  withdraw  what  you  call 
the  personalities  of  my  article  in  the  True  Democrat 
of  yesterday.  Sir,  I have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
you  except  from  your  published  writings.  In  the  ar- 
ticle you  speak  of  I had,  and  could  have,  no  inten- 
tion to  apply  to  you  any  phraseology  not  predicated 
wholly  and  avowedly  on  such  portions  of  your  writ- 
ings as  I cited.  It  was  not  in  my  thought  to  pursue 
you  outside  of  your  publication,  and  assail  yonr  pri- 
vate character  and  conduct  If  any  of  my  language 
seems  to  you  to  bear  a contrary  construction,  I dis- 
claim such  construction  as  unworthy  mvself  and,  so 
far  as  I know,  unjust  to  you.  I think  this  explana- 
tion, if  any  was  needed,  should  be  satisfactory  to  you : 
and  it  is  all  1 have  to  give. 

44  Yours,  etc.,  Gaoaoi  D.  Pexhtio*." 

44  To  George  D.  Prentice , Beq. : 

44  Sis, — Your  note  of  this  date  has  been  handed  me 
by  my  friend  Major  Thompson.  In  reply,  I take  leave 
to  remark  that,  as  my  letter  requested  a simple  with- 
drawal of  the  personalities  of  your  publication,  I must 
take  leave  to  add  that  nothing  in  the  case  will  meet 
my  wishes  short  of  a plain,  direct,  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  the  same.  My  friend  Major  T.  will  hand 
you  this  communication,  I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  M.  Butt  Hxwson.” 

44  To  Jf.  Butt  Heweon,  Eeq . : 

448ia,— Your  note  dated  yesterday  was  handed  me 
this  morning.  I have  no  other  reply  to  make  to  it 
than  that  which  1 made  to  your  first  I can  not  prop- 
erly say  to  you  that  I retract  the  personalities  of  my 
article  in  the  True  Democrat , for  I do  not  think  it  con- 
tains any.  I have  distinctly  disclaimed  any  such  con- 
struction of  the  language  of  that  article  as  would  im- 
ply any  imputation  upon  your  personal  character  or 
conduct,  and  I do  not  recognize  any  right  or  reason 
on  your  part  to  ask  or  expect  more  of  me.  This  I 
deem  quite  as  much  due  to  myself  as  to  you. 

44  Presuming  that  your  notes  are  written  to  me  with 
a view  to  a duel,  I may  as  well  say  here  that  I have  not 
the  least  thought  of  accepting  a challenge  from  yon. 
I consider  my  strictures  upon  your  writings  entirely 
legitimate,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  disclaimer  that  1 have 
made  ought  to  satisfy  you. 

44 1 came  here  from  a distant  State  because  many  be- 
lieved I could  do  something  to  promote  a great  and  im- 
portant enterprise ; and  as  I have  reason  to  think  that 
my  labors  are  not  altogether  in  vain,  I do  not  intend 
to  let  myself  be  diverted  from  them.  There  are  some 
persons,  and  perhaps  many,  to  whom  my  life  is  valu- 
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able;  and  however  little  or  much  value  I may  attach 
to  it  on  my  own  account,  I do  not  pee  fit  at  present 
to  pat  it  up  voluntarily  against  youre. 

44  You  may,  for  aught  I know,  be  a man  of  reputa- 
ble standing,  and  I disclaim  any  refusal  to  meet  you 
on  the  ground  of  your  not  being  a gentleman ; but 
you  are  not  of  the  order  of  men  whom  I should  choose 
to  light,  if  I fought  at  all.  If  you  were  to  kill  me,  you 
would  kill  a man  who  is  the  support  and  stay  of  his 
family,  and  who  is  extensiveljpregarded  as  one  of  the 
stays  and  supports  of  his  party,  and  as  the  possessor 
of  some  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  country;  but  I 
presume  that  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  any,  ex- 
cept your  Immediate  personal  friends,  whether  you  die 
or  live. 

41 1 am  no  believer  in  the  dueling  code.  I would 
not  call  a man  to  the  field  unless  he  hod  done  me  such 
a deadly  wrong  that  I desired  to  kill  him ; and  I would 
not  obey  his  call  to  the  field  unless  I had  done  him  so 
mortal  an  Injury  as  to  entitle  him,  in  my  opinion,  to 
demand  an  opportunity  of  taking  my  life.  I have  not 
the  least  desire  to  kill  you  or  to  harm  a hair  of  your 
head,  and  I am  not  conscious  of  having  done  any 
thing  to  entitle  you  to  kill  me.  I do  not  want  your 
blood  upon  my  hands,  and  I do  not  want  my  own 
upon  any  body's.  I might  yield  much  to  the  demands 
of  a strong  public  sentiment ; but  there  is  no  public 
sentiment  that  either  requires  me  to  meet  you  or 
would  justify  me  in  doing  so. 

44 1 look  upon  the  miserable  code  that  is  said  to  re- 
quire two  men  to  go  out  and  shoot  at  bach  other  for 
what  one  of  them  may  consider  a violation  of  eti- 
quette or  punctilio  in  the  use  of  language  with  a 
scorn  equal  to  that  which  is  getting  to  be  felt  by  the 
whole  civilized  world  of  mankind.  I am  not  afraid  to 
express  such  views  in  the  enlightened  capital  of  Ar- 
kansas or  any  where  else.  I am  not  so  cowardly  as 
to  stand  in  dread  of  any  imputation  on  my  courage.  I 
have  always  had  courage  enough  to  defend  my  honor 
and  myself,  and  I presume  I always  shall  have. 

44  Your  most,  etc.,  Gxoaoa  D.  Perntice.” 

The  Journal  editor,  as  usual,  had  the  last 
epistolary  shot;  common  (the  Southerners 
say  mutual)  friends  interfered,  and  the  mat- 
ter, to  employ  the  technical  phrase,  was  am- 
icably settled. 

During  his  journalistic  career  Prentice  had 
at  least  half  a dozen  personal  combats,  in 
some  of  which  he  had  very  narrow  escapes, 
and  in  two  or  three  he  was  slightly  wound- 
ed. He  was  a good  marksman,  and,  what  is 
more,  entirely  cool  and  intrepid  in  the  pres- 
ence of  danger;  so  that  he  had  the  advan- 
tage over  excitable,  not  to  say  somewhat 
timorous,  men.  A willingness,  almost  an 
alacrity,  to  fight  when  put  upon  spared  him 
many  conflicts ; and  he  often  declared  if  he 
had  not  shown  a decided  disposition  to  re- 
sent insults  and  to  stand  by  his  own  words, 
that  he  would  have  had  to  wear  a false  nose 
to  gratify  his  enemies’  inclination  to  pull  it. 
There  are  men  whom  it  is  safe  to  assault. 
Prentice  was  not  one  of  these,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  have  it  so  understood. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  considerate  of  the 
feelings  or  sensibilities  of  those  persons  he 
had  reason  to  dislike.  His  opponents  did 
not  forbear  him,  nor  did  he  forbear  them. 
He  gave  as  good  as  he  received,  usually  a 
little  better.  His  mode  of  treating  what  is 
named  in  the  South  the  private  quarrels  of 
gentlemen  may  be  judged  by  this  (his)  ac- 
count of  an  affray  in  Lexington  (July,  1835) 
among  several  members  of  his  craft : 


44  Mr.  Trotter,  without  provocation,  attempted  to 
shoot  Mr.  Clark  in  the  street : the  parties  exchanged 
shots  twice  without  effect  Mr.  O'Hara,  a friend  of 
Mr.  Trotter,  made  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Bryant,  the  as- 
sociate of  Mr.  Clark ; Mr.  Bryant  gave  Mr.  O’Hara  an 
effectual  cudgeling,  and  then  laid  his  cane  over  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  Mr.  Trotter  till  the  latter  cried 
for  quarter.  There  the  matter  ended,  Mr.  Clark  retir- 
ing to  reload  his  pistols,  Mr.  Bryant  to  procure  a new 
cane,  and  Messrs.  Trotter  and  O'Hara  to  get  their  heads 
mended." 

Trotter  (George  James),  then  the  editor 
of  the  Kentucky  Gazette , retorted  in  his  col- 
umns upon  Prentice  in  a virulent  article, 
closing  with  something  like  these  words: 
“The  infamy  of  George  D.  Prentice  is  noto- 
rious. He  is  shunned  by  all  honorable  men. 
The  mark  of  Cain  is  on  his  brow.” 

Prentice’s  sole  rejoinder  in  the  Journal 
was: 

44  Mr.  George  James  Trotter  says  that  the  mark  of 
Cain  is  on  our  brow.  We  don't  know  about  that; 
but  we  do  know  that  the  mark  of  cane  is  on  his  back." 

Of  course  this  made  Trotter  a theme  for 
laughter,  and,  burning  with  rage,  he  went 
to  Louisville  with  the  deliberate  intent  to 
shoot  Prentice  on  sight.  Discovering  the 
chief  of  the  Journal  on  his  way  to  the  of- 
fice, he  pulled  his  pistol  without*  notifica- 
tion, aud  fired  upon  Prentice,  only  a few 
feet  distant,  wounding  him  on  the  breast. 
Prentice,  quick  as  thought,  leaped  at  Trot- 
ter, caught  him  in  his  arms,  took  away  his 
weapon,  threw  him  powerless  to  the  ground, 
and  drew  a bowie-knife. 

Meanwhile  a crowd  that  had  gathered 
cried  out,  “ Kill  the  scoundrel!  Kill  him 
on  the  spot !” 

Prentice  simply  said,  “ I can  not  take  the 
life  of  a disarmed  and  helpless  man ;”  and 
releasing  his  hold,  put  up  his  knife,  and 
walked  away  amidst  enthusiastic  cheers 
evoked  by  his  magnanimity. 

There  always  were  one  or  two,  sometimes 
three,  newspapers  in  Louisville  opposed  to 
the  Journal.  Hardly  any  of  them  had  long 
life  or  assured  success,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  hated  Prentice  with  a feminine 
intensity.  The  rival  editors  were  unremit- 
tingly at  war,  generally  with  their  pens, 
sometimes  with  their  pistols. 

William  E.  Hughes,  of  the  Democrat,  now 
gathered  to  the  shades,  haviug  wasted  all 
the  ink  he  could  afford  in  a bitter  contro- 
versy, waited  upon  his  antagonist,  and  sent 
up  his  card. 

“ Tell  Mr.  Hughes,”  said  Prentice,  “ that  I 
will  meet  him  in  front  of  the  office  as  soon 
as  I load  my  pistols.” 

In  two  minutes  he  was  in  the  street : the 
journalists  exchanged  four  shots  without 
effect.  The  police,  by  some  unaccountable 
accident,  interfered,  and  hostilities  were  at 
an  end — until  the  next  time. 

Colonel  R.  T.  Durrett,  the  editor  of  the 
Courier  in  1858,  now  president  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Kentucky,  had  printed,  in  five  or 
six  successive  issues,  a paragraph  intimating 
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that  the  conductor  of  the  Journal  had  fallen 
into  the  river  from  the  gang-plank  of  a 
steamboat  while  copiously  intoxicated. 

Though  not  at  all  remarkable  that  any 
Louisvillian  should  be  temulent — for  in 
those  days  Bourbon  was  drunk  with  the 
fullest  and  fieriest  freedom — Prentice  took 
exception  to  the  publication,  and  informed 
Durrett  that  if  the  thing  were  repeated  he 
should  hold  him  personally  responsible. 

A threat,  even  implied,  is,  to  a man  of 
spirit,  not  pleasant  to  rest  under,  and  the 
offensive  paragraph  again  appeared 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  called  promptly 
upon  Durrett.  The  latter  was  told  to  de- 
fend himself,  and  the  two  simultaneously 
produced  revolvers.  Two  barrels  were  dis- 
charged on  each  side,  and  two  wounds,  not 
serious,  were  received  by  the  combatants, 
which  adjusted  the  trouble,  temporarily,  to 
the  gratification  of  the  parties  immediately 
concerned. 

The  adopted  Kentuckian  always  held  him- 
self in  readiness  for  encounters.  He  had 
good  reason  to  do  so,  since,  during  the  heat 
of  a political  campaign,  he  never  issued  a 
copy  of  his  paper  which  did  not  contain,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevalent  testiness  of  that 
region,  provocation  sufficient  for  a dozen 
affrays. 

One  afternoon  a Frankfort  journalist  went 
into  his  sanctum,  and  as  he  had  had  a con- 
troversy with  the  resident  of  the  capital,  he 
rose  from  his  desk,  pistol  in  hand,  saying, 
“ You  see  I am  prepared  for  you,  Sir !” 

The  Frankfurter,  who  was  a good-natured, 
seusible  disputant,  laughingly  replied,  “ My 
pistol  is  a pocket-pistol;”  and,  producing 
the  same,  invited  Prentice  to  take  a drink. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  tradition 
has  it  that  the  imbibition  was  often  repeat- 
ed before  midnight. 

Previous  to  the  war  an  adage  in  New  Or- 
leans was  that  it  required  three  men  in  that 
city  to  start  a newspaper — one  to  die  of  the 
yellow  fever,  another  to  be  killed  in  a duel, 
and  the  third  to  sell  out  the  effects. 

In  Louisville  during  the  same  period  each 
journal  would  seem  to  have  needed  at  least 
two  editors — one  to  write,  the  other  to  fight ; 
but  the  double  office  was  usually  filled  by 
the  same  person.  In  Prentice’s  case  it  as- 
suredly was.  He  both  prepared  and  carried 
leaded  matter,  and  no  printer  was  more  fa- 
miliar with  shooting-sticks,  or  knew  better 
how  to  nse  them. 

His  belligerent  experiences  have  been 
greatly  amplified,  furnishing  the  topic  of 
mauy  jests.  It  used  to  be  said,  when  a 
stranger  visited  Prentice  in  his  sanctum, 
that  he  was  told  to  take  a seat — that  the 
editor  was  in  the  street  amusing  himself 
with  a little  shooting  match,  but  that  he 
would  be  back  in  a few  minutes  to  attend  to 
regular  business. 

Another  story  was  that  he  invariably 


spent  three  hours  in  the  moraiug  in  answer- 
ing hostile  correspondence  before  sending 
any  copy  to  the  composing-room.  Still  an- 
other idle  tale  was  that,  when  there  was  a 
knock  at  his  door,  he  answered  it  with 
“Come  in!”  while  looking  down  the  bar- 
rels of  a shot-gun. 

The  truth  is,  Prentice  was  altogether  de- 
void of  the  smallest  apprehension  in  regard 
to  potential  “difficulties,”  as  they  are  termed 
down  there.  He  had  none  of  the  extreme 
nervousness  generally  evinced  by  fighting 
men.  He  was  always  self-possessed,  very 
quiet,  rather  preoccupied  than  otherwise, 
apt  to  give  any  one  unacquainted  with  him 
the  impression  of  a phlegmatic  temperament. 

He  was  of  medium  height,  large-limbed, 
stooping  a little  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life ; neat  though  careless  in  dress ; looking 
more  like  a rustic  shop-keeper  than  a poet, 
wit,  or  urban  journalist.  His  face  was 
plain — homely  would  not  be  too  strong  an 
adjective — his  features  somewhat  heavy ; his 
eyes  small  and  hazel,  very  expressive  when 
lighted  up  by  conversation.  His  head  was 
finely  shaped,  his  brow  being  broad,  noble, 
intellectual — noticeably  at  variance  with 
the  lower  part  of  his  visage.  In  the  office 
he  was  usually  taciturn,  seeming  morose  at 
times,  though  not  really  so.  When  spoken 
to,  he  always  replied  with  noticeable  court- 
esy; and  if  he  began  to  talk  on  any  topic 
he  felt  an  interest  in,  his  entire  appearance 
and  demeanor  changed.  He  was  irregularly 
industrious.  Few  men  worked  harder  when 
he  did  work,  and  few  avoided  labor  more 
eagerly  when  labor  was  not  to  his  mind. 

He  frequently  wrote  in  a single  day  four  or 
five,  even  six,  columns  of  the  Journal;  and 
then  he  would  not  write  another  line  for  a 
week.  Generally,  however,  he  had  perform^ 
ing  periods  extending  from  one  to  three 
months ; after  which  he  would  eschew  manu- 
script completely  until  the  toilsome  fit  re- 
turned. 

Over  twenty-five  years  preceding  his  death 
(that  took  place  January  21,  1870)  he  had 
been  afflicted  with  scrivener’s  cramp.  It 
first  attacked  him  in  his  right  hand;  and 
when  he  had  learned  to  write  with  his  left, 
that  too  suffering  similarly,  he  was  obliged 
ever  afterward  to  depend  upon  amanuenses. 

His  composition,  though  ordinarily  rapid,  t 
was  sometimes  slow.  His  style  was  fluent, 
and  mainly  correct,  but  often  verbose  and 
exuberant,  from  the  native  tendency-of  the 
West  and  South  to  tumid  rhetoric,  prone  to 
be  mistaken  there  for  elegance  and  elo- 
quence. • 

Prentice,  notwithstanding  his  tumultuous 
career,  his  violent  controversies,  and  bitter 
quarrels,  was  generous  and  forgiving,  if  not 
amiable.  Shamefully  and  persistently  slan- 
dered— he  admitted  that  he  had  faults 
enough  to  render  malignant  invention  su- 
perfluous— he  was  ever  ready  to  meet  his 
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enemies  half-way  in  reconciliation,  and  he 
rarely  remembered  injuries  where  there  was 
any  disposition  toward  atonement. 

The  noted  Mike  Walsh  and  himself  had 
had  fierce  newspaper  boats,  bat  bad  never 
seen  each  other  until  they  met  one  day  in 
Washington. 

Walsh,  eying  him,  approached  and  said, 
“ You  are  George  D.  Prentice,  I believe.” 

The  Louisville  editor  responding  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Subterranean  scribe  contin- 
ued, “ You’ve  skinned  me  like  an  eel,  Pren- 
tice; but  you  did  it  so  well  that  I don’t 
particularly  object  to  it.  You’re  a man  of 
genius  and  a good  fellow,  and  I want  to  say 
that  I admire  and  like  you.” 

The  Manhattan  agrarian  offered  his  hand, 
and  the  biographer  of  Clay  cordially  shook 
it,  with  the  remark,  “ I think  we’ll  have  to 
toss  up,  Walsh,  to  determine  which  of  us  is 
the  eel.” 

One  Thomas  J.  Pew  had  outrageously 
abused  Prentice  both  orally  and  in  print, 
without  the  smallest  justification.  Being  a 
beliover  in  the  inspiration  of  the  wine  of 
Kentucky  (Bourbon),  he  quaffed  it  until  it 
put  him  in  the  gutter.  One  day  he  entered 
the  Journal  office,  and  wanted  to  borrow  a 
dollar  of  the  editor.  The  unfortunate  fel- 
low was  foul,  ragged,  repulsive ; but  the  ob- 
ject of  his  slanders  handed  him  twenty-five 
dollars,  aud  besought  him  to  reform. 

The  rebellion  aroused  all  that  was  patri- 
otic and  noble  in  the  old  Whig  war-horse. 
The  first  gun  fired  on  Sumter  rendered  him 
a more  ardent  and  unflinching  Unionist  than 
ever.  Subscribers  withdrew  in  large  num- 
bers. Many  of  his  life-long  friends  were  on 
the  other  side;  his  interests  all  seemed  to 
poiut  in  the  same  direction.  He  was  en- 
treated, warned,  threatened.  His  two  sons, 
his  only  children,  entered  the  Southern  army. 
Nevertheless,  Prentice’s  fidelity  to  the  re- 
public could  not  be  shaken,  and  he  fought 
a heroic  fight.  To  his  editorial  exertions 
more  than  to  any  other  one  cause  was  at- 
tributed the  non -secession  of  Kentucky. 
Though  better  perhaps  for  the  contest  that 
she  should  have  gone  out,  his  credit  for  try- 
ing to  keep  her  in  should  be  none  the  less. 

When  the  news  of  the  first  battle  of  Ma- 
nassas reached  Louisville,  the  excitement 
f was  at  white  heat.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
had  long  been  floating  over  the  Journal  of- 
fice, and  at  that  particular  time  a carpenter 
was  on  the  roof  of  the  building  to  repair  the 
flag-staff.  This  gave  rise  to  the  mimor  that 
somebody  was  up  there  to  pull  down  the  flag. 

The  editor,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  thunder- 
ed out,  “ Go  up  at  once,  and  throw  the  scoun- 
drel into  the  street.  If  it  isn’t  done  in  five 
minutes,  by  Jove  I’ll  do  it  myself!” 

The  order  was  quickly  obeyed,  so  far  as 
to  insure  the  rapid  descent  of  the  guileless 
mechanic,  and  his  ignominious  propulsion 
down  several  flights  of  stairs. 
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His  treatment  of  angry  Confederates  is 
shown  by  the  following  correspondence : 

41  UsmwirTT  or  VnoiHiA,  May  17,  TSfl. 

“ Gborge  D.  Prentice, — Stop  my  paper.  I can’t  af- 
ford to  read  Abbolition  journals  in  these  times.  The 
atmosphere  of  Old  Virginia  will  not  admit  of  snch 
filthy  sheets  as  yours  has  grown  to  he. 

“George  Lark." 

" Lovtsm.Lt,  May  *4, 1W1. 

“ G bobob  Lars,— I think  it  a great  pity  that  a young 
man  should  go  to  a university  to  graduate  a traitor 
and  a blackguard,  and  so  ignorant  as  to  spell  * Aboli- 
tion’ with  two  6's.  Geobob  D.  Pb entice.” 

The  close  of  the  war  saw  Prentice  broken 
in  health  and  spirits.  The  terrible  struggle 
had  buoyed  him  up,  had  touched  bis  mind 
with  the  aucient  fire.  His  life  work  was 
done,  and  he  knew  it.  Soon  after,  the  Jour- 
nal, effectually  an  extinction,  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Courier , and  he  retained  with 
it  a merely  nominal  connection.  His  wife, 
too,  died ; aud  he  had  already  lost  a son  in 
battle.  His  dearest  friends  bad  slipped 
away ; he  bad  survived  Ids  generation  ; Lou- 
isville, Kentucky,  the  South,  hail,  in  more 
than  one  sense,  undergone  a revolution. 
There  was  little  left  to  fear,  and,  worse  still, 
nothing  left  to  hope.  Bending  beneath  the 
tempests  of  many  years,  rent  by  the  force 
of  a thousand  contests,  it  is  not  strange  he 
walked  to  the  grave  with  trembling  limbs 
but  undaunted  soul,  murmuring  at  the  last, 
“I  am  glad  to  go!” 


A CRY  FROM  THE  SHORE. 

Comb  down,  ye  gmy beard  mariners, 

Unto  the  wasting  shore! 

The  morning  winds  are  up— -the  gods 
Bid  me  to  dream  no  more. 

Come,  tell  me  whither  I must  sail 
What  peril  there  may  be, 

Before  I take  my  life  in  hand 
And  venture  out  to  sea! 

We  may  not  tell  thee  where  to  sail, 

Nor  what  the  dangers  are; 

Each  sailor  soundeth  for  himself, 

Each  hath  a separate  star: 

Each  sailor  soundeth  for  himself, 

And  on  the  awful  sea 
What  we  have  learned  is  ours  alone; 
We  may  not  tell  it  thee. 

Come  back,  O ghostly  mariners, 

Ye  who  have  gone  before! 

I dread  the  dark,  impetuous  tides ; 

I dread  the  farther  shore. 

Tell  me  the  secret  of  the  waves; 

Say  w'hat  my  fate  shidl  be — 

Quick!  for  the  mighty  winds  are  up, 
And  will  not  wait  for  me. 

Hail  and  farewell,  O voyager! 

Thyself  must  read  the  weaves; 

What  we  have  learned  of  sun  and  storm 
Lies  with  us  in  our  graves: 

What  we  have  learned  of  sun  and  storm 
Is  ours  alone  to  know. 

The  winds  are  blowing  ont  to  sea, 

Take  up  thy  life  and  go! 
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CHAPTER  XV.  I door>  though  usually  he  was  so  polite,  and  so 


LB  VOLE  UR  CHEZ  LUL 

CHRISTMAS  came  at  last,  though  Janet 
had  many  times  thought  it  would  never 
come ; for  these  few  last  weeks  had  dragged 
out  a very  lorn  and  pitiful  existence,  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned.  At  last,  however, 
pride,  that  theological  vice,  that  social  vir- 
tue, which  gives  nerve  to  so  many  a down- 
cast, faltering  knight,  came  to  the  rescue 
of  Janet.  Miss  Lyte  was  still  her  father’s 
guest,  and  intended  to  remain  till  after 
Christmas,  meanwhile  keeping  open  an  invi- 
tation for  either  Janet  or  Nelly  to  return 
with  her  to  Pitsville  at  the  end  of  her  visit ; 
for  Miss  Lyte  was  a pleasant  and  sociable — 
alas!  I was  about  to  say  “old,”  of  course  I 
mean  “ middle-aged” — lady,  and  though  be- 
longing to  what  is  called  “ The  Religious 
World”  in  that  gay  and  fascinating  resort 
of  sinners,  still  managed  to  have  a few  agree- 
able people  about  her  pleasant  Pitsville  vil- 
la, and  was  not  at  all  averse  to  the  company 
of  a pretty  and  well-mannered  girl,  even  if 
the  gentle  reprobate  had  as  yet  not  been 
brought  to  see  and  amend  the  error  of  her 
ways. 

Janet  thought  she  would  avail  herself  of 
Miss  Lyte’s  kind  proposal.  She  would  not 
decide.  Poor  fluttering,  longing,  gentle, 
loving  heart!  If  he  would  not  come,  she 
would  go,  were  it  merely  to  show  him  that 
she  did  not  care.  While  she  cared  so  much : 
atra  cura — I apologize — while  black  care 
sits  on  her  pretty  rounded  shoulder,  and 
whispers  such  hard,  dissonant  phrases  into 
her  coral  ear  that  her  very  gall-bladder 
seems  to  have  burst  and  suffused  her  heart 
(were  such  a catastrophe  possible)  with  bit- 
terness. But  she  could  not  promise.  He 
might  come.  He  might  be  too  busy  at  the 
end  of  the  school  term.  Possibly  Albert 
had  offended  him.  Oh,  what  vengeance 
would  be  sufficient  to  wreak  upon  Albert  if 
it  were  so  ? Not,  of  course,  to  atone  for  Jan- 
et’s misery,  but  merely  to  requite  the  in- 
justice, the  paltry  disparagement,  of  one  so 
far  above  it  and  above  its  author ! Yet  Jan- 
et djd  not  in  her  heart  believe  that  Albert 
could  have  erected  a barrier  over  which  Mr. 
Lane  would  not  step  lightly,  without  giving 
it  a serious  thought.  Nor  could  Miss  Lyte 
by  any  possibility  be  an  obstruction  to  him ; 
for  she  openly  professed  the  warmest  inter- 
est in  and  admiration  of  him.  She  was  nev- 
er tired  of  asking  Janet  such  nice  questions 
about  him,  and  encouraging  Hubert  to  speak 
kindly  about  his  friend  and  tutor. 

But  now  the  vacation  had  come ; indeed, 
some  days  had  elapsed  since  the  school  had 
broken  up,  and  Mr.  Lane  had  gone  to  London 
without  even  leaving  a P.P.C.  card  at  the 
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particular  in  not  omitting  any  courtesy,  any 
token  of  respect,  to  Mrs.  Browne.  So  pride 
came  to  J anet’s  aid.  She  trimmed  her  feath- 
ers, like  any  one  of  Mr.  Lane’s  canaries,  and 
made  herself  gay  in  what  little  sunlight  the 
season  afforded. 

With  Christmas  came  Blanche,  Mrs.  George 
Baily,  Jun.,  and  Robert  Browne,  lieutenant 

and  adjutant  of  the  gallant th,  to  the 

bosom  of  their  family.  Of  Blanche  suffice 
it  to  say  that  she  was  tall  and  fair,  like 
Janet,  but  taller,  with  hair  more  auburn, 
a more  oval  face,  and  a longer  upper  lip. 
Moreover,  she  had  a melancholy  air,  owing, 
as  the  Pedlington  quidnuncs  averred  (though 
Frank  Browne  stoutly  denied  this),  to  her 
husband’s  habitual  neglect.  Like  other  es- 
tablished belles,  also,  Blanche  appeared  to 
feel  her  existence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  be  a favor  ill  requited  by  an  ugly 
planet.  But  in  truth  our  story  little  con- 
cerns this  beautiful  though  not  pre-emi- 
nently happy  young  lady,  and  we  are  scarce- 
ly justified  in  taking  her  photograph  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance. 

Robert,  familiarly  termed  “The  Robber” 
(for  which  endearing  synonym  the  patient 
reader  will  presently  see  a reason),  was  a 
gay,  burly  soldier,  with  a broad  round 
bronzed  face,  deep-set  gray  eyes  of  the 
twinkling  order,  a short  light-colored  curly 
mustache,  and  whiskers  to  match.  He  look- 
ed particularly  handsome  with  his  hat  on, 
did  Robert ; and  perhaps  the  less  said  about 
his  hair  the  better.  No  male  member  of 
this  elegant  family  could  baffie  baldness 
after  his  twenty-first  year.  Albert  and 
Frank,  each  in  his  day,  had  hearkened  to 
the  seductive  voice  of  the  hair-dresser,  and 
purchased  bottles  of  miraculous  and  costly 
preparations  in  vain.  They  had  both  grown 
skeptical.  As  to  Robert,  he  was  by  nature 
a Gallio.  Let  the  locks  adorn  his  manly 
brow,  or  retire  to  his  ruddy  poll.  It  was 
all  one  to  him.  From  the  period  of  legal 
maturity  baldness  had  crept  stealthily  upon 
each  of  these  young  men,  like  punishment 
upon  the  evil-doer,  with  slow  but  inevitable 
footsteps.  You  could  trace  its  gradual  prog- 
ress upon  the  heads  of  Robert,  Frank,  and 
Albert,  according  to  seniority,  while  the 
meretricious  character  of  Mr.  Browne’s  locks 
had  been  obvious  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century.  Frank,  with  his  usual  happy 
turn  for  pleasantry,  used  to  observe  that  the 
capillary  attraction  was  all  on  the  female  side 
of  the  family : and  happily  the  girls  made 
up  in  this  respect  for  the  deficiency  of  their 
brothers ; indeed,  the  three  younger  sisters 
were  endowed  with  their  luxuriant  tresses 
in  some  of  nature’s  most  lavish  moods. 

On  Christmas-day  the  whole  of  this  esti- 
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mable  family  adorns  itself  magnificently  (as 
described  in  Chapter  II.),  and  repairs  to 
church  at  a quarter  before  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  as  all  respectable  families  in  Chris- 
tendom (no  doubt)  do.  But  seeing  that  all 
such  families  in  this  particular  district  of 
this  particular  borough  occupy  pews  in  the 
body  of  Mr.  Marmaduke’s  church,  and  seeing 
that  Air.  Broyne’s  party  is  swelled  by  the 
influx  of  Miss  Lyte,  Blanche  Baily,  and  Rob- 
ert Browne,  a question  arises — How  are  all 
to  be  accommodated  with  seats  Y 

Now  the  younger  gentlemen  habitually 
attend  the  old  parish  church.  It  was  the 
church  long  before  Mr.  Marmaduke,  or  even 
his  heroes,  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  had  been 
bora  or  thought  of.  Their  conservatism  was 
offended  by  Mr.  Key’s  revival  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  ritual,  in  which  perhaps  he  was 
somewhat  hasty  and  impetuous ; but  nev- 
ertheless they  stood  by  the  bold  little  man, 
and  sneered  at  the  old  fogies  who  left  the 
church ; and  Janet  was  so  charmed  with  the 
altar  and  the  surpliced  choir,  and  the  music 
and  the  increased  reverence  and  devoutness 
of  the  service,  that  latterly  she  had  been 
their  unfailing  companion.  To-day,  with  a 
strange  perversity,  she  wanted  to  hear  Mr. 
Marmaduke  preach  ( i ‘ peach”  Bhe  pronounced 
it).  But  the  Robber  closed  his  left  eye, 
twinkled  at  her  with  the  other,  and  said 
that  he  would  back  her  to  go  in  and  win, 
though  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  golden-tongued  cu- 
rate, was  considered  so  eligible  by  a crowd 
of  fair  devotees.  Blanche  and  Nelly  also 
preferred  the  district  church ; and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  all  the  cavalry  soldiers 
with  their  gallant  leaders  made  a handsome 
show  at  the  latter  place  of  worship,  and  that 
the  rolling  of  their  drums  and  squeaking  of 
their  fifes  was  a pleasant  sound  after  the 
evangelist’s  prolix  and  monotonous  beating 
of  “ the  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic.” 

All  the  ladies,  however,  could  not  be  fur- 
nished with  seats  even  in  Mr.  Browne’s  am- 
ple pew,  so  Robert  vowed  himself  ready  to 
escort  his  “ ancient  Joan,”  little  thinking 
that  severe  relative  to  be  within  ear-shot. 

“ Thank  you,  Robert,”  said  Joan,  with  as- 
perity, entering  the  open  doorway  of  the 
parlor  as  he  spoke.  At  her  inopportune  en- 
try Nelly  exploded  with  laughter,  in  which 
Janet  imprudently  joined.  Finally  it  was 
arranged  that  both  Mrs.  Browne  and  sister 
Joan  should  accompany  the  younger  gentle- 
men. 

“ Ancient  /”  thought  Joan  to  herself,  bri- 
dling, as  she  marched  along.  And  only  two 
minutes  ago  she  was  thinking  how  young 
and  fresh  her  reflection  in  the  mirror  look- 
ed. “ Ancient,  itideed  ! What  idle,  worthless 
creatures  are  military  men ! Nothing  to  do 
but  to  gad  about  among  tittering  girls,  and 
say  the  most  silly  things.  And  they  must 
needs  laugh,  as  if  they  thought  him  witty. 
Absurd  chits  1” 


Then  turning  to  her  mother,  Joan  asked, 
“Do  you  know  why  Janet  refused  to  come 
to  the  old  church  lo-day  ?” 

“ No,  my  dear,”  her  mother  answered. 

“ Because  the  school  is  broken  up,  and  Mr. 
Lane  is  gone  away  to  London,”  said  she  of 
the  hawk  eye. 

Mrs.  Browne  remonstrated : “ But  you  don’t 
mean  to  say,  my  dear,  that  she  goes  to  church 
to  meet  a gentleman,  or,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Lane  would  do  such  a thing.  I am  sure  I 
think  them  both  incapable  of  it.  I have  the 
highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Lane.” 

“And  do  you  know,”  continued  the  be- 
trayer, waxing  more  wrathful,  “why  the 
walk  before  breakfast  has  been  discontin- 
ued?” 

“ I suppose  it  was  a passing  whim,  and 
died  out  like  so  many  others.”  And  the 
good  lady,  having  said  this,  gave  vent  to  her 
little  sigh. 

“Albert  used  to  take  her  round  by  the 
cliff  every  morning ; and  they  used  to  meet 
just  here,  on  this  very  spot.  I was  in  the 
church-yard  one  morning,  speaking  to  Graves 
about  dear  Alfred’s  tomb,  and  I saw  them.” 

“ You  out  before  breakfast,  Joan  f”  And 
Mrs.  Browne  looked  at  her  eldest  daughter 
with  unfeigned  surprise. 

Joan  colored  crimson,  and  then  grew  pale 
as  marble,  biting  her  nether  lip,  and  resolved 
to  speak  no  more,  having  already  said  so 
much  more  than  she  had  intended.  Her  lit- 
tle triumph  in  betraying  Janet’s  secret  was 
now  subdued  with  shame,  and  soon  dwindled 
into  a mere  speck  of  spleen ; for  Mrs.  Browne 
walked  on  briskly  but  silently,  and  smiled 
with  amusement  or  some  pleasurable  emo- 
tion. The  simple  trustful  mother  was  mere- 
ly thinking  to  herself,  “ I wish  none  of  my 
dear  girls,  rich  or  poor,  a worse  husband  than 
Air.  Lane.”  She  did  not  once  think  of  him 
as  a school  drudge,  or  even  as  a man  poor 
and  strange,  but  as  of  one  upright  and  stead- 
fast, on  whom  man  or  woman  might  rely. 
And  so  she  would  have  said  to  Joan,  had  it 
not  been  for  a suspicion  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  her  eldest  daughter,  which  now  for 
the  first  time  seriously  entered  her  mind. 
As  for  Janet,  she  had  enough  money  to  mar- 
ry a poor  man  if  she  wished  to  do  so ; and 
if  she  had  been  dowerlcss,  still  Air.  Lane  had 
expectations,  and  was  well  able  to  make  a 
good  income,  or  would  be  so  when  he  had 
graduated  at  Oxford.  And  there  was  no 
hurry  for  Janet  to  marry : she  was  a mere 
child  yet. 

So  Airs.  Browne  mused,  loving  her  children 
too  tenderly  to  wish  them  married,  and  hop- 
ing that  if  ever  they  should  leave  her  it 
would  be  with  men  after  her  own  heart. 
For  all  simple  and  noble  characters,  or  what 
seemed  such  to  her,  this  lady  entertained  a 
profound  respect,  and  very  little  for  mere 
incidental  rank  or  wealth ; and  as  the  read- 
er has  already  seen,  she  regarded  Air.  Lane 
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for  Hubert’s  sake.  The  more  she  thought 
of  him  as  Janet’s  lover,  the  more  sunny 
bright  grew  her  countenance,  as  though  the 
angels’  song  had  reached  her  jester  - eve 
watching  over  her  girls  by  night;  and  as 
if  she  had  indeed  come  with  a heart,  full  of 
joy  and  peace  to  worship  the  King  of  kings 
on  this  His  natal  morn. 

She  took  Hubert’s  arm  lovingly  : for  the 
stripling  was  tall,  and  his  mother  short* 
A.%  they  entered  the  sacred  building  she 
whispered  to  Hubert,  44  Show  me  Mr.  Lane’s 
seat.”  He  passed  in  before  her;  and  as  they 


swept  round  the  northeast  angle,  under  the 
painted  window,  Hubert,  putting  his  baud 
on  the  finial  of  the  bench,  turned  to  her  and 
smiled.  So  the  gcutle  mother  sat  in  Janet’s 
seat,  and  prayed  fervently  for  the  willful 
girl  and  her  lover,  whoever  and  wherever 
he  might  be. 

But  as  the  face  of  Mrs.  Browne  had  kin- 
dled with  that  celestial  light  of  love,  so  that 
of  Joan  had  grown  dark,  as  we  say  when 
that  light  Buies  entirely  out  of  the  human 
countenance. 

44 Sister — sold  again!”  Robert  whispered 
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to  Frank,  after  staring  devoutly  into  the 
crown  of  his  hat  for  the  space  of  ten  sec- 
onds. “Sold  again!”  The  brothers  had 
overheard  a part  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  ladies,  and  noticed  that  their 
mother  was  pleased  and  Joan  vexed.  The 
Robber’s  conscience  was  quite  easy  during 
his  devotions,  which  he  performed  rigidly, 
as  described  in  a previous  chapter,  although 
in  his  thoughtless  mood  he  had  first  aroused 
that  demon  anger  with  which  Joan  was  now 
possessed.  However,  the  reader  must  not 
anticipate  any  tragical  poisonings  or  pon- 
iardings.  In  a respectable  and  united  fam- 
ily these  little  domestic  skirmishes  .seldom 
proceed  to  more  active  hostilities.  There 
are  very  few  such  cases  on  record  in  the 
archives  of  the  county  prison  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  borough  of  Pedlington. 

As  you  would  naturally  have  expected 
from  this  report  of  the  spirit  which  each 
lady  took  into  the  house  of  prayer,  Mrs. 
Browne  felt  happier  when  they  left  church, 
Joan  more  gloomy.  The  young  men,  con- 
scious that  they  had  been  doing  the  right 
sort  of  thing  in  the  right  sort  of  way,  chuck- 
led with  self-satisfaction  as  they  walked 
home  to  lunch. 

A glorious  day  was  that  Christmas-day, 
frosty  and  bright.  In  the  afternoon  the 
girls  accompanied  their  brothers  for  a walk. 
My  Lord  Blackpoole’s  park  was  thrown 
open,  and  they  penetrated  (by  special  per- 
mission) to  “The  Happy  Valley,”  an  inner 
circle  from  which  thep/e&a  was  excluded. 

Finches  chirped  and  robins  sang  in  the 
leafless  trees.  A tiny  half-frozen  cascade 
tumbled  over  a ledge  of  rock  into  a half- 
frozen  lake  below.  The  sinking  sun  shed 
a golden  glow  along  the  summits  of  the 
wood. 

“Blissful  resort !”  sighed  the  Robber,  with 
a serio-comic  and  reflective  air.  “ Reminds 
one  of  Andromache  and  ^Enone  and  Aspasia, 
doesn’t  it,  Frank  f” 

“Can’t  say  I devote  much  time  to  the 
classics,”  replied  Frank,  who  was  fairly  puz- 
zled at  Robert’s  outburst  of  sentiment. 

“ Andromache,  you  see,  was  Number  One,” 
continued  the  marauder,  bestowing  a friend- 
ly twinkle  upon  Nelly  and  Janet,  w hich  ex- 
plained to  their  keen  wit  that  his  classical 
names  were  merely  facetious  adaptations. 
“ When  a gay  and  sportive  youth  I used  to 
meet  that  charmer  in  these  classic  shades. 
She  too  was  young  and  tender.  Her  mother 
found  us  out,  wrote  an  anonymous  letter 
to  the  governor,  and  flogged  Andromache, 
which  I considered  the  unkindest  cut  of 
all.” 

The  girls  voted  him  to  be  so  ridiculous 
that  he  pursued  the  same  vein.  “JEnone 
was  Number  Two,”  he  said.  “ She  used  to 
wander  forlorn  in  these  solitary  glens.  I 
happened  also  to  be  prowling  about  these  j 
diggings.  Consequently  we  met.  She  was  ] 


the  daughter  of  a river-god,  I was  told : old 
Pincott,  in  point  of  fact,  who  preserves  four 
miles  of  the  Thames  in  Oxfordshire.” 

“ Why,  you  mean  Clementina!”  said  Janet. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  she  used  to  come 
out  here  alone  to  meet  you  f” 

“ By  the  name  of  Clem  was  she  known  to 
mortals,”  continued  Robert.  “ I called  her 
zEnone,  and  these  slopes  the  knolls  of  Ida. 

I tumbled  into  this  pool  of  reedy  Simois  one 
evening  when  picking  her  forget-me-nots. 

I caught  a cold.  She  ‘ caught  it’  from  her 
governess,  and  forgot  me,  and  went  back  to 
Father  Thames.” 

“ Why  did  you  call  her  J£none  T”  asked 
Nelly. 

“Because  she  was  always  sighing  for 
Paris,  beautiful  Paris !”  replied  the  Robber, 
with  another  fraternal  twinkle. 

“ How  ridic’lous  you  are  I”  exclaimed  Jan- 
et. The  young  lady  in  question  was  a cous- 
in of  the  Ormsbys.  and  had  been  on  a visit 
to  them  before  Robert  went  to  India.  Hav- 
ing at  that  time  just  returned  from  a board- 
ing-school in  Paris,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  regretting  her  absence  from  that  gay 
capital. 

Frank  was  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  fully  appreciated  Robert’s  pun  at 
the  moment;  but  Janet  and  Nelly  referred 
to  a classical  dictionary  before  dinner-time, 
and  perused  Monsieur  Lemprifcre’s  version 
of  the  story  alluded  to,  which  so  affected 
Janet  that  she  forgot  all  about  the  Robber 
and  his  witticism. 

“But  who  was  Number  Three  with  the 
wonderful  name  f”  asked  Nelly,  when  Rob- 
ert paused. 

“Aspasia!”  he  exclaimed,  smiting  his 
breast.  “ Her  name  haunts  me  still.  But 
that  sun-stroke,  you  know,  which  I had  at 
Kurrachee — ” 

“ Fiddle  - stick !”  interrupted  Nelly ; 

“ Champagne-stroke,  you  mean.”  And  they 
all  laughed  except  Robert.  For  the  report 
of  this  affliction,  though  credited  by  Mrs. 

Browne,  was  considered  as  purely  legendary 
and  mythical  by  the  rest  of  the  family. 

“ That  terrible  knock-me-down,”  contin- 
ued the  Robber,  quite  unabashed,  “ has  de- 
prived me  of  all  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  my  third,  last,  and 
most  fatal  passion.” 

So  saying  Robert  poked  Frank  playfully 
in  the  side  with  his  elbow,  and  deftly 
changed  the  subject. 

“ Why  don’t  the  men  propose  t Eh,  Nel- 
ly T eh,  Janet!”  he  asked.  “If  you  decoy 
them  to  this  happy  valley,  how  can  they  be 
obdurate  f The  very  place  for  softly  spoken 
words,  to  the  sound  of  falling  waters,  or  the 
beating  of  your  own  hearts.” 

“ Perhaps  the  men  do  propose,  you  see,” 
said  Janet,  archly ; “ but  you  can’t  tell,  yon 
see.  You  don’t  know  any  thing  about  it. 

Does  he,  Nelly  f* 
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“That's  just  what  I say,”  pursued  Robert. 
“If  the  winter  wind  is  less  unkind  than 
man’s  ingratitude,  as  the  poet  has  unkindly 
observed  of  a noble  sex,  what  can  equal  a 
woman’s  heartless  frivolity  I Think  of  your 
brother,  the  poor,  war -stained,  weather- 
beaten soldier,  struck  down  by  the  tropic 
Bun — ” 

“Ahem!”  coughed  Albert ; and  again  they 
all  laughed. 

“Or  smoking  his  humble  cutty  by  the 
midnight  camp  fire — ” 

“ More  in  your  line,”  suggested  Frank. 

“ Or  shivering  in  the  cold  dark  trench,  or 
scaling  the  breach  in  a storm  of  bullets,  and 
not  a letter  came  from  either  of  you  heart- 
less girls  to  cheer  the  soldier  in  his  exile. 
And  then,  when  Claude  Melnotte  returns, 
you  laugh  and  chaff  and  mock  his  prema- 
turely gray  hairs.” 

“ Bald  pate,  you  mean,”  retorted  Nelly. 

“Yes,  my  Nelly,”  continued  the  Robber, 
baring  his  manly  brow.  “ Venerable  absence 
of  oakum !”  Here  he  passed  his  gloved  hand 
over  the  barren  surface.  “ And  that  which 
should  accompany  old  age,  honor,  obedience, 
and  confiding  sisters,  I dare  not  look  for,  but 
in  their  place,  chaff!” 

“ Shakspeare ! if  I am  not  mistaken,”  Al- 
bert solemnly  ejaculated.  But  the  girls 
were  not  sufficiently  versed  in  English  liter- 
ature to  detect  the  Robber’s  garbled  and 
fragmentary  quotations.  So  they  were  un- 
able to  appreciate  the  covert  apology  in  his 
last  sentence ; and  Nelly  flew  at  him  like  a 
little  bantam. 

“ Then  you  shouldn’t  get  into  debt  out  in 
India!”  she  cried,  “giving  papa  epileptic 
fits,  and  making  him  sell  money  out  of  the 
Funds,  when  he  has  spent  more  on  you  than 
on  all  of  us  put  together.  And  who  do 
you  think  is  to  go  barefoot  and  hungry  to 
pay  for  your  cigars,  and  Champagne,  and 
horses  f” 

At  each  of  the  three  closing  nouns  sub- 
stantive, Nelly’s  voice  rose  to  a higher  pitch, 
till  she  quite  squeaked  out  the  terrible  word 
“ horses,”  at  the  same  time  threatening  her 
brother  with  ferocious  gestures.  It  was  a 
cruel  attack.  Twice,  indeed,  the  Robber  had 
outrun  the  constable.  Each  time,  when 
fate  was  about  to  overtake  him.  with  its 
sure  though  limping  footstep,  a penitent 
letter  had  emerged  from  Mr.  Browne’s  for- 
eign budget.  Also  a lawyer’s  summary,  con- 
taining a schedule  of  the  prodigal’s  debts, 
in  which  the  items  specified  by  Nelly  had 
figured  to  a considerable  extent. 

The  veteran  held  his  ground,  however, 
and  went  on  as  if  he  had  suffered  no  assault : 
“In  their  place,  chaff!  And,  as  I before 
hinted,  ingratitude,  more  cutting  than  the 
winter  wind!  Janet  relents,  I see.  The 
Queen  of  Hearts  protects  the  Knave.” 

Janet  did  understand  this  last  jeu  <T  esprit, 
and  not  unnaturally  appreciated  it  fully. 


The  old  bandit  was  so  brave,  so  magnani- 
mous, so  cheery.  He  wouldn’t  even  break 
a lance  with  pretty  Nelly,  but  took  her 
points  in  his  bleeding  bosom,  and  seeing 
Janet’s  look  of  sympathy,  turned  to  her  with 
a funny  compliment.  Even  Mr.  Lane  could 
not  equal  this  freebooter  at  a pinch.  And 
Janet  did  like  people  to  be  ridiculous  and 
to  amuse  her.  It  was  so  tiresome  being  al- 
ways dull  and  cross.  The  Robber  did  try 
to  amuse  them  all,  even  at  his  own  expense ; 
and  it  was  too  bad  of  Nelly  to  attack  him  so 
fiercely.  All  men  sowed  their  wild  oats — 
at  least  so  Frank  said.  But  Janet  did  not 
believe  it,  not  as  Frank  meant  it ; and  hav- 
ing consulted  her  mother  on  this  subject, 
was  confirmed  in  the  impression  that  it  is 
your  rakes  and  rou&  who  spread  the  report 
that  all  men  have  been,  or  are,  as  they  are. 
She  knew  one  who  never  had  been  rake  or 
rout.  Still  it  was  quite  a treat  to  have  Rob- 
ert at  home.  She*  had  a natural  domestic 
sort  of  affection  for  “the  silly  old  thing.” 
“ But  it  is  not  what  I call  love,”  she  said  to 
herself.  “ I think  I like  him  best  because 
he  is  not  here  quite  so  much  as  the  others, 
and  because  he  thinks  less  about  himself. 
But  he  is  one  of  us ; and  we  are  all  alike. 
It  is  all  self,  after  all.  I can  not  reverence 
such  a man,  though  he  is  brave  and  cheery ; 
and  if  I can’t,  I won’t  love.” 

The  ill-used  warrior  failed  to  extract 
much  information  from  Janet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  “ Fuller’s  Mend,”  as  he  called  Mr. 
Lane.  He  and  Captain  Fuller  had  met  be- 
fore, and  now  he  only  knew  Mr.  Lane  as 
Hubert’s  tutor,  and  as  one  whom  Fuller 
honored  with  his  Mendship.  But  this  irri- 
tated Janet,  for  she  disliked  the  cavalry- 
man in  spite  of  his  gallantry  to  her.  It 
was  not,  as  Frank  had  erroneously  conject- 
ured, because  Fuller  had  been  a Mend  of 
Bedford  Lyte’s  in  boyhood,  and  still  enter- 
tained a sneaking  regard  for  that  reprobate. 
On  the  contrary,  she  put  this  down  to  his 
credit  as  a token  of  manliness  and  fidelity ; 
and  indeed  she  was  disposed  to  give  the 
bearded  sex  generally  a certificate  of  gen- 
erosity superior  to  that  of  women.  But  in 
her  own  mind  she  held  a secret  tribunal 
with  closed  doors,  more  arbitrary  than  any 
star-chamber,  more  implacable  than  any 
Vehmgericht.  In  it  she  impaneled  ghostly 
juries,  employed  shadowy  counselors,  tried, 
convicted,  and  pronounced  judgment  to  her 
own  complete  satisfaction  on  the  scantiest 
circumstantial  evidence,  on  concurrences  of 
hearsay  and  suspicion.  A leur  insu  all  her 
acquaintances  underwent  this  fiery  ordeal, 
and  often  fared  iniquitonsly,  being  unable 
to  provide  for  their  own  defense.  Already 
in  her  council -chamber  had  this  judicial 
sovereign  pronounced  sentence  of  banish- 
ment from  her  favor  upon  Captain  Fuller 
and  most  of  his  companions  in  arms*  One 
by  one,  long  ago,  each  of  her  brothers  had 
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stood  in  that  cruel  dock,  against  whom  the 
evidence  had  been  more  than  sufficient. 
Only  their  gentleman-like  behavior  to  their 
sisters  had  recommended  them  to  mercy, 
and  their  sentence  had  been  commuted  to 
loss  of  respect,  while  they  were  retained  in 
partial  favor,  as  it  were,  on  sufferance. 

A certain  craft  or  method  in  Robert’s 
madness  amused  his  sisters  in  their  playful 
moods.  Reports  of  his  desperate  frolics  in 
India  and  elsewhere  and  too  palpable  evi- 
dences of  his  extravagance  reached  the  quiet 
house  in  Pedlington,  together  with  printed 
scraps  of  general  orders  and  copies  of  dis- 
patches attesting  to  his  many  and  brilliant 
services.  Foot-notes  under  the  roll  of  his 
regiment  in  the  army  list  proclaimed  his 
feats  of  valor.  Ribbons  and  medals  adorn- 
ed his  manly  breast.  Since  their  return 
from  India  his  regiment  had  been  the  envy 
of  a camp,  and  Robert,  the  adjutant,  had 
been  complimented  in  person  by  H.R.H.  the 
commander-in-chief;  so  that  although  Mr. 
Browne  had  twice  been  constrained  to  sell 
money  out  of  the  Funds  to  pay  his  debts, 
Robert  was  in  some  sense  an  honor  to  his 
house.  Lately  this  had  been  recognized  by 
their  bachelor  uncle,  the  Squire,  who  had 
settled  upon  the  hero  an  annuity  of  £200 
a year  for  life.  Still  he  came  home  in  a 
threadbare  shooting  suit,  with  only  a few 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  his  old  tail-coat 
in  a decrepit  little  valise.  A very  tame  cat 
he  appeared  on  these  occasions,  frequenting, 
as  he  said,  the  ancestral  hearth  and  tapping 
the  paternal  swipes.  He  also  preferred  the 
society  of  his  sisters  to  that  of  the  men  at 
the  cavalry  d6p6t,  went  any  where  with  the 
girls  or  staid  at  home  with  them,  and  fur- 
tively showed  them  his  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, portraits  of  strange  ladies  in  mar- 
velous costumes ; also  among  his  arcana 
were  curious  little  square  pieces  of  paste- 
board inscribed  with  certain  hieroglyphics 
and  the  printed  address  of  a person  whom 
he  called  “ Nunky-punky.”  As  this  name 
was  not  at  all  familiar  to  them,  and  this 
confidence  was  invariably  accompanied  with 
a knowing  wink,  Nelly  explained  to  Janet 
that  “Nunky,”  etc.,  was  a dealer  in  second- 
hand watches  and  mosaics.  They  were 
precluded  from  consulting  Frank  or  Albert 
on  this  doubtful  topic,  as  the  campaigner 
had  previously  bound  them  to  secrecy.  In 
short,  without  trespassing  the  bounds  of 
strict  propriety,  he  treated  them  with  sin- 
gular confidence  and  loyal  consideration. 
In  return,  they  laughed  at  his  penitential 
airs,  said  that  he  only  staid  at  home  to  save 
his  mess  bills  and  shirk  his  duty,  and  that 
as  soon  as  he  could  draw  any  more  money 
he  would  be  off  to  his  dissolute  companions, 
gambling  and  riding  and  drinking  Cham- 
pagne instead  of  paying  his  debts.  Nelly 
added  her  firm  belief  was  that  he  had  de- 
frauded that  mythical  relative  whose  gro- 


tesque cards  he  carried  in  the  pocket  where 
his  watch  ought  to  be. 

“ With  all  your  faults,  however,  you  wick- 
ed old  Robber,”  Nelly  used  to  say — “ with 
all  your  faults,  we  love  you  still.” 

And  they  were  all  glad  to  have  him  at 
home  on  Christmas-day,  for  his  merry  eyes 
could  always  find  something  to  twinkle  at, 
and  they  seldom  twinkled  alone.  Janet,  as 
we  know,  though  Robert  knew  it  not,  was 
particularly  in  need  of  some  one  to  cheer 
and  enliven  her  solitude. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A MASKED  BATTERY. 

On  that  same  day  of  peace  and  good-will, 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  dinner  being 
disposed  of  and  dessert  placed  upon  the  ta- 
ble, Mr.  Browne  rose,  according  to  an  ancient 
custom  in  his  family,  and  proposed  “Absent 
friends !” 

The  governor  of  the  feast,  to  his  wife,  who 
observed  him  with  those  loving  eyes  of  hers, 
looked  pale  and  care-worn,  but  so  stem  and 
resolute  a command  did  the  brave  old  man 
exert  over  both  features  and  feelings  that 
all  the  others  thought  him  gay  and  joyous. 

Now  Robert  also  rose,  so  that  the  two 
gentlemen  were  on  their  legs  at  the  same 
time.  Robert  read  little,  but  remembered 
all  that  he  read,  and  much  of  what  he  heard, 
and  was  forever  quoting  some  poet  or  classic 
prose  writer.  Now  closing  one  eye,  and  look- 
ing round  the  table  with  the  other,  he  amend- 
ed the  toast,  “ 4 Friends,  lovers,  and  country- 
men,’ ” he  suggested — “ especially  those  in- 
teresting persons  in  the  middle.” 

Air.  Browne  gayly  took  him  up.  “Absent 
friends,  lovers,  and  countrymen,”  he  said. 

Then  all  the  gentlemen  stood  up  and  drank 
the  toast  in  honest  port — port  which  had 
ripened  under  the  quiet  old  house  for  twen- 
ty years  and  more.  The  ladies  also  sipped 
their  wine  pleasantly. 

Now,  to  the  general  surprise,  Joan  came 
forward.  “ Suppose,”  she  said,  “ for  a little 
novelty  and  a little  novel  interest,  we  were 
to  give  a name  all  round  f” 

“ Hear,  hear! — name  all  round!”  echoed 
the  Robber. 

“Very  good,”  responded  Paterfamilias. 

“ I have  no  doubt  it  will  conduce  to  gener- 
al good  feeling  and  mutual  understanding.” 

And  he  smiled  at  Mrs.  Browne,  who  sat  op- 
posite to  him  in  her  place  at  the  head  of  the 
long  table.  She  also  perhaps  looked  rather 
nervous,  but  knew  no  cause  for  alarm ; and 
seeing  her  husband  apparently  cheered,  be- 
gan herself  to  look  brighter. 

They  sat  at  table,  going  round  from  left  to 
right,  thus : Mr.  Browne,  Joan,  Albert,  Nel- 
ly, Frank;  Mrs.  Browne,  Blanche,  Robert, 

Janet,  Hubert,  Miss  Lyte.  The  elder  lady 
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had  chosen  Mr.  Browne’s  left  hand  to  avoid 
sitting  with  her  back  to  the  door,  saying 
that  the  cool  air  from  the  hall  woold  not 
hnrt  a gentleman’s  covered  shoulders.  But 
the  chair  on  Mr.  Browne’s  right  had  fallen 
to  Joan,  and  the  Robber  ruthlessly  whisper- 
ed to  Janet  that  “ Sister  was  sold  again.” 

“ Now  then,”  said  Paterfamilias,  in  that 
happy  vernacular  so  familiar  to  English 
ears — “ now  then,  name,  from  left  to  right. 

I fear  I can  not  give  you  the  pleasure  of  a 
surprise.  You  will  all  have  guessed  rightly 
that  I drank  to  the  head  of  my  family — to 
Uncle  Robert,  whose  absence  we  all  regret.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir,”  Robert  the  benefited 
cried  out,  with  some  relief,  for  he  had  pur- 
posed to  name  his  benefactor  himself,  but 
considered  that  his  father  having  done  so 
released  him  from  obligation,  and  left  the 
field  open  to  adventure. 

Every  body  was  looking  at  Joan,  who  ev- 
idently sat  nerving  herself  for  an  effort. 
“ Being  ancient ,”  she  said,  with  a grim  smile, 
“and  having  no  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood, I drank  the  health  of  a gentleman 
who  very  naturally  admires  our  dear  Janet, 
and  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  his  admira- 
tion, and  1 am  sure  with  a little  encourage- 
ment would — ” 

General  disturbance  and  signs  of  disap- 
proval, in  the  midst  of  which  Robert  shouts, 
“Shame!  shame! — name!  name!” 

“ Oh !”  continues  Joan,  “ if  I am  to  be  put 
down  in  this  way,  I decline  to  say  any  more, 
except  that  I always  prefer  gentlemen  who 
have  no  mystery  or  secrecy  about  them — ” 

“Name!  name!”  cry  Robert  and  Hubert 
in  a breath. 

“ Captain  Fuller.” 

Janet  blushed  angrily,  but  Nelly,  leaning 
forward  and  staring  at  Joan  across  Albert’s 
white  waistcoat,  said,  “Why,  my  dear  Joan, 
we  have  all  seen  through  your  little  dissim- 
ulation long  ago,  and  set  you  down  for  a 
dark  gentleman  who  happens  to  be  as  sol- 
emn and  taciturn  as  a judge.” 

“ Thank  you,  Nelly,”  replied  Joan,  with  a 
desperate  effort  to  look  amused,  but  losing 
her  color  perceptibly,  and  tightening  her  lips. 

“ Order,  ladies,  if  you  please !”  cried  Al- 
bert, rising  gallantly  between  the  combat- 
ants; “I — ahem! — I,  as  you  are  all  aware, 
am — a Cipher.” 

“ Hear,  hear!”  from  the  other  young  men. 

“I  have,  as  I was  about  to  say,  many 
agreeable  acquaintances,  and  many — ahem ! 
— amiable  relatives,  but  no  friends,  absent 
or  present,  except  my  father  and  mother — ” 

“ No,  no !”  shouted  the  Robber,  with  com- 
io  indignation. 

“Excuse  me,  Robert,”  persisted  Albert, 
gently — “no  friends  except  the  authors  of 
my  being.” 

“Quite  a Dodo  Solitarius,”  remarked  Frank ; 
and  again  general  good  humor  began  to  pre- 
vail. 


“ As  to  lovers,”  Albert  continued,  “ I have 
mentioned  to  several  attractive  young  la- 
dies that  if  other  matters  or  negotiations  of 
a matrimonial  tendency  should  not  turn  out 
according  to  their  wishes  and  expectations, 
and  if  they  will  favor  me  with  a few  lines 
to  that  effect,  I should  be  proud  to  conduct 
them  to  the  Hymeneal  altar — ” 

“ Old  polygamist !”  interrupted  Frank. 
“No,  Frank,”  resumed  the  orator,  “you 
certainly  should  not  misunderstand  me.” 
And  Albert  looked  impressively  at  his  cen- 
sor, as  though  he  could  say  more  an  he 
would.  But  Frank  was  in  no  way  perturb- 
ed. Then  Albert  resumed,  with  more  care, 
“ Out  of  four  or  five  young  ladies  to  whom 
I may  have  addressed  that  observation — ” 

“ You  said  you  had,  just  now,”  Frank  calm- 
ly observed. 

“ Out  of  four  or  five  young  ladies,”  poor 
Albert  persisted,  “ to  whom  I have  addressed 
that  observation,  or  words  to  that  effect — 
Let  me  see — ” And  he  stood  for  a few 
seconds,  bland,  elegant,  white-waistcoated, 
counting  his  propositions  with  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  in  the  palm  of  his  left. 
Having  thus  refreshed  his  memory,  he  pro- 
ceeded : “ Out  of  those  five,  two  are  already 
— ahem ! — more  than  brides .” 

“Hear,  hear!”  shouted  the  Robber;  and 
Mrs.  Browne  and  all  the  young  ladies  pres- 
ent laughed. 

“ And,  as  1 should  have  said  before,”  con- 
tinued Albert,  carefully,  and  resolved  not  to 
bd  laughed  into  further  inaccuracy,  “ if  mat- 
ters relating  to  a prospective  matrimonial 
alliance  should  not  eventuate  according  to 
her  wishes  and  expectations  with  either  of 
the  remaining  three,  and  that  wounded  heart 
will  intrust  itself  to  my  care,  its  owner  will 
have  no  occasion  to  apply  to  me  that  ex- 
pression (of,  I believe,  Greek  derivation) 
which  Frank  made  use  of,  in  his  light  and 
graceful  manner,  doubtless  misunderstand- 
ing the  tenor  of  my  words.” 

“ But,  my  dear  Albert,”  said  his  mother, 
smiling  upon  the  panting  orator,  “ what  have 
all  these  revelations  to  do  with  the  toast  V ’ 
“ My  dear  mother,”  he  replied,  “ you  are 
all  so  impatient!  Impetuosity,  I may  say, 
characterizes  this  age,  this  borough,  even 
this  happy  and  united  family.”  (Again  Mrs. 
Browne’s  watchful  eye  caught,  or  fancied 
that  it  caught,  the  shadow  of  some  coming 
calamity  on  her  husband’s  countenance. 
But  Albert  went  on  without  apprehension.) 
“ The  ladies  to  whom  I have  ventured  to  al- 
lude, being  either  already  more  than  brides” 
(“Hear,  hear!”),  “or  about  to  become  the 
brides  of  happier  men,  can  scarcely  be  spo- 
ken or  thought  of  as  my  ‘ lovers.’  I have 
already  explained  that  I am  without  absent 
1 friends.’  Being,  therefore,  without  absent 
frriends  or  lovers,  I drank — ahem — ” 

“ Out  with  it,  old  Circumlocution !”  cries 
Robert. 
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“ I pledged  my  countrymen.” 

And  Albert  sat  down  in  the  glow*  of  rhe- 
torical success,  wiping  his  denuded  brow 
with  one  of  those  fine  cambric  “ hankshifs” 
which  poor  little  Janet  had  lavished  her 
money  and  labor  upon  for  him  during  those 
halcyon  days  when  they  had  walked  arm  in 
arm  of  a morning,  like  brother  and  sister 
dwelling  together  in  unity.  There  were  a 
dozen  of  them,  at  £4  16s.  per  dozen ; and  in 
the  corner  of  each  she  had  embroidered  a 
Cipher  so  beautifully  that  Ludlam,  Hill,  or 
Harborough  might  have  sold  the  handker- 
chiefs for  a sovereign  apiece. 

Nelly,  being  called  upon  in  her  turn,  and 
having  duly  blushed,  laughed,  shrugged  her 
pretty  shoulders,  and  put  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  out,  observed  to  an  orange  on  her 
plate  that  she  drank  to  her  lovers. 

“ Now  this  is  becoming  too  general,”  said 
Frank,  rising.  “ I think  it  was  a shame  of 
Albert,  considering  his  years  and  wisdom, 
to  begin  it.  Nelly  may  be  excused  for  fol- 
lowing suit  on  account  of  the  universality 
of  her  taste.  I believe  that’s  the  correct 
expression.  I tell  her  she  is  like  a comet, 
you  know,  which  has  a considerable  follow- 
ing or  tail,  but  can  not  describe  a regular 
orbit,  or  seem  to  do  so,  whichever  may  be 
the  case  with  the  stars.” 

Here  Frank  paused,  and  the  Robber  re- 
marked, parenthetically,  for  Nelly’s  comfort, 
that  the  Milky  Way  was  supposed  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  comets.  It  was  all  one  to 
Nelly.  She  had  never  heard  of  that  luifli- 
uous  track  before. 

“ This,”  resumed  Frank,  “ has  been  a day 
of  revelations.  Robert  has  already,  during 
our  afternoon  ramble,  given  us  a most  af- 
fecting narrative  of  three  of  his  first  loves ; 
and  now — ” 

“ Order !”  Robert  exclaims ; “ order ! Not 
three  o/.” 

“I  stand  corrected,”  said  Frank.  “He 
confesses  to  none  since  Number  Three.  ( Of 
his  three  first  loves,’  I should  have  said.  And 
now  Albert,  our  family  Lothario,  in  graceful 
periods,  and  with  a touching  melancholy, 
like  the  dying  perfume  of  a crushed  flower, 
admits  that  in  the  course  of  a long  and  la- 
borious career  he  has  contrived  to  spare  five 
delicious  moments  to  love,  and  left  three 
disconsolate  hearts  to  bewail  those  engross- 
ing cares ” — here  Frank  paused,  but  nobody 
saw  the  joke,  so  he  went  on,  with  disgust — 
“ which  have  snatched  him  from  their  em- 
braces. Without  any  more  palaver,  then,  I 
drank  to  Miss  Ormsby.” 

“ Which  f”  asked  Robert,  lifting  his  glass. 

“Clara!” 

“ Hear,  hear !”  the  gentlemen  all  replied. 

“The  White  Camellia,”  said  Nelly,  de- 
murely sipping  her  wine. 

“As  lady-like  a girl  as  any  in  Pedling- 
ton,”  remarked  Mr.  Browne,  graciously.  For 
still  the  stout  old  Briton  held  his  ground. 


“ Proud  of  your  approval,  Sir,”  said  Frank, 
again  in  quite  a Christmas  humor.  “Now 
for  it,  mamma !” 

Mrs.  Browne,  like  Nelly,  showed  a pretty 
little  indisposition  to  confess,  but  at  last 
said,  in  a low,  clear  voice,  and  with  a piti- 
ful face,  “ I fear  it  may  not  be  right.  But 
you  know  it  was  the  first  glass  of  wine  I 
drank  since  God  took  him.  And  I pledged 
our  dear  boy  who  is  no  longer  on  earth.” 

Perhaps  the  good  lady  attributed  so  much 
of  sadness  and  constraint  as  she  saw  in  her 
husband’s  face  to  some  recollection  of  this 
trial.  As  she  spoke  the  memory  of  all  went 
back  to  last  Christmas  - day,  when  Mrs. 

Browne  had  refused  her  annual  glass  of 
wine ; and  back  from  that  to  a sadder  day 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  when  the  news 
arrived  that  death  had  laid  his  silent  finger 
upon  a son  of  their  house  while  a stranger 
in  a foreign  land.  But  they  soon  rallied.  Fif- 
teen months  will  heal  most  domestic  wounds. 

The  bounteous  Hours  overlay  old  ruins  with 
so  many  gracious  growths  of  moss  and  herb 
and  floweret.  Or  else  the  envious  Hours, 
sullen  at  our  old  regrets,  encumber  their 
relics  with  new  waste  and  loss  and  ruin,  so 
that  grief  is  swallowed  up  in  grief,  and  the 
old  regrets  have  lost  their  power  to  move  us. 

“ I am  sure  Mr.  Key  would  not  think  it 
wrong,  mamma,”  urged  Nelly.  “ He  invokes 
the  saints,  you  know ; and  I think  he  prays 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.” 

“Fie,  fie,  my  dear!”  said  Mrs.  Browne, 
holding  up  an  admonitory  finger.  She  was 
surprised  to  see  no  displeasure  on  the  pale 
distraught  face  opposite  to  her,  removed  as 
it  was  by  the  whole  length  of  the  table, 
yet  never  absent  from  her  tender  observa- 
tion. 

Here  Frank  drawled  ont,  as  he  cracked  a 
filbert,  “ It  would  be  rather  good  to  tell  old 
Marmaduke  that  mamma  was  penitent,  and 
wanted  absolution.”  And  the  horror-struck 
face  of  that  minister  presented  itself  to  the 
imagination  of  his  hearers,  thus  reviving 
their  merriment. 

Blanche  next  in  her  turn  naturally  said 
that  she  had  pledged  her  absent  husband, 

George  Baily.  And  Robert,  who  happened 
at  that  moment  to  look  toward  his  father, 
saw  such  an  expression  of  pain  on  his  coun- 
tenance that  he  forgot  all  the  funny  things 
he  was  about  to  say.  But  attributing  his 
father’s  emotion  to  the  memory  of  the  lost, 
and  hoping  to  rouse  him,  he  rallied,  and  re- 
solved to  drive  dull  care  away. 

Rising,  and  winking  at  Albert,  he  began  : 

“ I am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is.  Nor”  (turn- 
ing to  Frank)  “ have  my  manners  Antinous’s 
easy  sway.  I may  have  loved  in  days  of 
yore,  and  may  not.  Heroes  are  but  men — ” 

“ Oh,  oh !”  from  Frank  and  Albert.  Scorn- 
ful laughter  from  the  girls. 

“As  Frank  justly  observes,  however,  I 
have  already  alluded  to  those  attachments 
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which  were  early  lodged  against  my  account 
in  the  bank  of  love.” 

“ Bravo !”  cries  Frank,  generously  forgiv- 
ing the  marauder  for  having  passed  by  his 
engrossing  pun. 

“ Since  which  period  of  juvenile  misfor- 
tunes,” continues  Robert,  “ the  insolence  of 
Jacks-in-office,  and  ‘ the  spurns  that  patient 
merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,’  have  nearly 
driven  the  weary  veteran  to  ‘his  quietus 
make  with  a bare  bodkin.’  ” 

“ Shakspeare  ; Hamlet’s  soliloquy !”  Al- 
bert gravely  explains,  proud  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Elizabethan  poets. 

Then  the  Robber,  with  a quaint  grin  at 
Albert,  resumes : 

“ The  Sun  of  Kurrachee,  however”  (“  Oh ! 
oh!  Hear!”),  “that  fiery  luminary  which 
floored  me  in  the  land  of  Vishnu,  scorched 
the  soldier’s  brain,  but  left  his  affections  un- 
touched. And  as  a burned  child  dreads  the 
fire,  so  a wounded  heart  shims  the  wiles  of 
alien  sirens.  Janet,  my  sympathetic  gentle 
sister,  is  now  enthroned  where  Sophonisba 
or  one  of  the  other  two  nameless  ones  wields 
the  sceptre  over  Albert.  No  rival  shall  dis- 
place my  peerless  Janet.”  (“’Em — ’em!” 
from  that  young  lady.)  “But  of  friends 
and  brothers  in  arms,  men  formidable  in 
the  battle-field,  un weary  in  a campaign,  but 
in  peace  quiet,  gentlemanly  men — ” 

“ So  I should  say,”  Frank  interposes. 

“Quiet,  gentlemanly  men,  of  rather  sed- 
entary habits  than  otherwise — ” 

“Van  John  and  6cart6,”  Frank  suggests. 

“ Of  rather  sedentary  and  literary  habits 
— of  such  friends  I have  a goodly  company, 
whose  absence  from  this  paternal  mahogany 
I deplore.  These  I pledged  in  the  ancestral 
port,  and  also  that  little  remnant  of  my  hum- 
bler fellow-countrymen,  the  rank  and  file  of 

the  gallant th  who  survive  the  foeman’s 

spear  and  the  fiery  darts  of  Phoebus.” 

“Quite  a Marc  Antony,”  says  Frank,  ap- 
provingly, as  the  warrior,  sitting  down,  turns 
to  his  neighbor,  and  says,  “ Now  for  your  se- 
cret, my  Queen  of  Hearts.” 

Janet  makes  a little  movement  as  if  about 
to  speak ; then,  catching  a look  of  triumph 
in  Joan’s  eye,  changes  her  mind  suddenly, 
and  says,  “ I won’t  tell.” 

Her  nature  and  habit,  though  not  con- 
fiding, were  utterly  truthful.  In  a diffi- 
culty evasion  never  occurred  to  her  mind. 
And  it  was  by  reckoning  on  her  straightfor- 
ward habit  that  Joan  had  calculated  on 
dragging  her  secret  to  light. 

“Come,  my  dear!”  said  mamma,  encour- 
aging her. 

“Let  pussy’s  head  peep  out,”  said  Mr. 
Browne,  kindly,  and  looking  at  her  with 
unusual  interest.  “ Let  pussy’s  head  peep 
out.  What  color  is  it  f” 

Looking  at  her  father,  she  was  struck  with 
the  earnest,  anxious  gaze  he  was  directing 
toward  her.  She  really  wished  to  speak  out 


candidly;  but  Sister’s  hard  cold  eye,  and 
clouds  of  chaff  or  expostulation  darkening 
the  prospect,  drove  her  within  herself. 
Again  she  said,  “ No ; I won’t  tell.” 

“ It’s  my  turn  now,”  blurted  out  Hubert. 
“ And  if  a girl  doesn’t  like  to  tell  who  she  is 
thinking  about,  I don’t  see  why  she  should 
be  bullied.  But  I’ll  tell  you  all  who  I drank 
to : Mr.  Lane,  the  j oiliest  fellow  I ever  knew, 
and  best  friend  I ever  had.  And  if  you’ll 
pass  the  decanter,  Sir,  I’ll  give  him  another 
bumper.” 

At  this  point  Janet’s  hand  slipped  under 
the  table,  and  catching  Hubert’s  as  he  sat 
down,  squeezed  it  with  ecstasy. 

“Take  another  yourself,  I suppose  you 
mean,”  replied  papa.  The  good  man  was 
holding  out  vigorously,  for  his  wife’s  and 
children’s  sake,  and  perhaps  also  in  court- 
esy to  his  guest.  “But  the  bottle  goes 
round  the  other  way,  my  boy.” 

“The  Black  Tulip,”  said  Nelly,  sipping 
her  wine.  We  have  before  mentioned  the 
quaint  love  of  contrast  which  induced  her 
to  confer  this  title  upon  Mr.  Lane. 

“I  should  not  call  Mr.  Lane  exactly  ‘a 
jolly  fellow,’  Hubert,”  said  his  mother ; “ al- 
though your  regard  for  him  does  you  credit.” 

“ But  he  is  a jolly  fellow,”  urged  Hubert. 
“ He  taught  me  to  row  properly  and  to  swim. 
I should  never  have  won  that  medal  but  for 
him.  And  you  should  see  the  boys’  faces  up 
at  his  class  1 Instead  of  looking  cowed  and 
stupid,  as  we  used  to  do  with  Doctor  Old- 
ham, they  all  look  as  jolly  as  sand-boys.” 

“ Ahem !”  Albert  argued — “ may  I inquire 
whether  hilariousness  (if  there  is  such  a 
word ; and  I beg  Hubert  to  observe  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  carp,  but  that  I ask  for 
information,  not  being  myself  a scholar  of 
profound  erudition) — is  hilariousness  par- 
ticularly conducive  to  scholarship  f” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Hubert  replied.  “Pull- 
ing a long  face  over  a sum  won’t  make  the 
answer  come  right.  I know  that” 

“ No,”  said  Albert,  smiling  with  an  air  of 
absolute  conviction ; “ no : certainly  not” 

But  as  the  question  hovered  about  the 
domain  of  social  ethics,  Frank  was  moved 
to  assert  himself  and  maintain  his  autoc- 
racy. “I  have  a great  regard  for  Lane 
myself,”  he  said — “a  very  great  regard. 
Indeed,  I asked  him  to  dine  here  to-day.” 
(Janet  furtively  started.)  “ But  his  consti- 
tution seemed  to  require  a severe  course  of 
chanting  and  psalm-singing,  and  he  is  gone 
up  to  what  they  call  ‘ A Retreat,’  at  the  house 
of  a parson  in  London,  a friend  of  Key’s,  quite 
a horse-doctor  at  that  sort  of  treatment,  I 
should  say.  And  with  all  due  respect  to 
Hubert’s  mature  judgment  and  penetration, 
I think  Lane  is,  like  most  religions  men,  of 
rather  a melancholy  turn,  and  as  proud  as 
Lucifer.” 

The  revelation  of  Mr.  Lane’s  proceedings 
and  the  profundity  of  Frank’s  observations 
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induced  a pensive  pause,  after  which  the 
Robber  said,  “Not  being  posted  in  the  bi- 
ography of  Lucifer,  my  son  Berty,  you  may 
consider  yourself  shut  up  by  the  family  Or- 
acle. But  you’re  right  about  not  pulling  a 
long  face.  A man  who  looks  as  if  he  were 
going  to  be  hanged  for  sheep-stealing  wiU  in 
all  probability  terminate  his  career  in  that 
agreeable  manner.” 

In  consideration  of  their  dislike  to  new 
Acts  generally,  Robert’s  legal  brothers  pass- 
ed over  this  little  inaccuracy  in  his  argu- 
ment. It  was  only  a trifling  anachronism : 
hanging  had  been  the  penalty  for  that  fel- 
ony up  to  the  year  of  grace  1835.  Then  Mr. 
Browne,  turning  to  the  lady  on  his  left,  said, 
with  forced  gayety, 

“ Last,  but  not  by  any  means  least.  What 
absent  friend  held  the  place  of  honor  in 
Miss  Ly  te’s  regard  P’ 

It  now  appeared  that  an  unmarried  lady 
of  maturer  years  than  Janet  or  Nelly  might 
feel  embarrassed  at  such  a question.  Miss 
Lyte  visibly  hesitated,  and  manifested  dis- 
tress. Then  looking  round  the  table  with 
an  appealing  glance,  but  avoiding  Mr. 
Browne’s  eye,  she  said,  “ It  may  be  well  in 
the  end,  though  it  is  very  painful  to  me  to 
speak  plainly  now.  And  I beg  you  all  to 
remember  that  ‘charity  covereth  a multi- 
tude of  sins.’  ” A silence  fraught  with  won- 
der fell  upon  them  all.  Then  the  lady  went 
on : “ Unlike  Albert,  who  has  so  many  rela- 
tives and  so  few  friends,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  while  I have  many  kind  and  excel- 
lent friends  (among  whom  I hope  always  to 
reckon  all  of  you),  I have  only  one  relative 
living ; and  I not  unnaturally  drank  to  my 
absent  nephew,  Bedford  Lyte.” 

The  pallor  of  Mr.  Browne’s  countenance 
became  absolutely  livid.  Mrs.  Browne  stared 
at  him,  and  quaked  with  fear.  Blanche 
flushed  with  anger.  Nelly  pouted,  and 
turned  her  glass  upside  down  in  her  plate. 
The  young  men  preserved  an  ominous  si- 
lence. 

The  hostess,  after  a few  moments’  un- 
availing terror,  caught  her  guest’s  eye,  rose, 
and  the  ladies  quitted  the  room. 

Albert  bowed  them  out  with  stately  cere- 
mony, closed  the  door  noiselessly,  and  re- 
turned daintily  to  his  chair.  But  no  sooner 
was  he  seated  than  Mr.  Browne,  with  his 
most  artificial  smile,  made  them  a silent  bow 
and  also  left  the  room. 

“By  Jove!”  said  Robert,  “I  thought  the 
poor  old  dad  would  have  had  another  fit. 
How  suddenly  she  unmasked  her  guns! 
Berty,  my  boy,  cut  up  and  see  whether  the 
governor’s  in  the  drawing-room,  and  bring 
us  word  what’s  going  on.” 

Hubert  withdrew. 

“ What  can  be  her  game  T”  the  Robber  in- 
quired of  Frank. 

“Garnet”  repeated  Frank,  savagely,  and 
with  a furious  gesture.  “ Game  t Why,  to 


fetch  this  scamp  back  from  the  Antipodes, 
make  a will  in  his  favor,  and  set  some  spec- 
ulating attorney  on  to  contest  Captain 
Lyte’s.  A pretty  fellow  to  cram  down  all 
our  throats  on  a Christmas-day ! I wish 
Balbry  had  killed  the  confounded  rascal !” 

Now  Albert  felt  some  inexplicable  desire 
to  take  this  prodigal’s  part.  “ Perhaps,”  he 
timidly  suggested — “ perhaps  Miss  Lyte  may 
be  of  opinion  that  her  nephew  has  already 
suffered  enough  in  loss  of  fortune  and  repu- 
tation for  his  share  in  a certain  deplorable 
transaction.” 

“ Serve  him  right,”  retorted  Frank.  “ His 
share,  indeed !” 

“And  you  will  allow  me  to  observe, 
Frank,”  Albert  continued,  waxing  warm 
with  his  subject,  “that  possibly — mind,  I 
decline  to  say  more  than  possibly — the  lady 
may  have  been  partially  to  blame.” 

“Shame!  shame!”  shouted  the  Robber, 
more  than  half  in  fun,  and  hoping  to  pro- 
voke a quarrel  between  Albert  and  Frank. 

“Excuse  me,  Robert,”  replied  Albert, 
roused  by  opposition.  “ I am  not  aware  that 
any  member  of  this  family  ever  saw  Bedford 
Lyte,  or  had  any  reason  to  think  ill  of  him 
until  that  catastrophe  happened.  He  bore 
an  excellent  repute  at  Harrow.  The  con- 
test bet  ween  Baily  and  him  was  a fair  issue, 
fought  openly  before  the  whole  school ; and 
no  doubt  Baily  tried  to  thrash  him,  though 
he  unfortunately  failed.  Dr.  Phelps  and 
Captain  Fuller  and  Mr.  Key  were  all  his 
friends,  and  if  I am  not  mistaken  there  is  a 
Latin  proverb  implying  that  a man’s  friends 
afford  some  indication  to  his  character.  So 
far  we  can  not  fairly  condemn  Lyte.  But  we 
all  did  see  the  young  lady.  We  know  that 
her  home  was  distasteful  to  her;  and  we 
may  have  noticed  a certain  ease  in  her  man- 
ner with  gentlemen.” 

Frank  now  broke  in  angrily.  “This  is 
what  I call  a mean,  cowardly  attack,”  he 
said;  “trying  to  take  away  the  character 
of  a beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  as  Miss 
Baily  certainly  was,  when  she  has  come  to 
grief  and  has  no  one  to  defend  her.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Frank,”  rejoined  the 
elder.  “I  only  wish  to  hold  the  balance 
evenly  between  two  persons.  Wrong  there 
was.  Why  should  we  put  it  all  into  one 
scale!  Do  we  know  any  thing  for  cer- 
tain !” 

“ No  one  ever  denied  that  that  fellow  se- 
duced and  deserted  her,”  said  Frank. 

“ Nor  do  I positively  deny  it,”  said  Al- 
bert. “ Indeed,  I admit  that  he  has  allowed 
judgment  to  go  by  default.  And  Baily  has 
always  implied  that  he  was  guilty.  But 
I think,  Frank,  that  as  a partner  in  a legal 
firm  of  some  standing,  you  might  hesitate  to 
condemn  a man  without  positive  evidence, 
and  on  the  report  of  an  enemy.  And  this 
I will  say,  while  we  are  discussing  a subject 
painful  to  ns  all : I should  be  very  sorry  for 
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44  Here’s  a go !”  observed  that  scion  of  a 
legal  house.  “ Miss  Lyte  is  telling  them  a 
fine  cock-and-a-bull  story  up  stairs;  or  else 
the  story  we  have  always  believed  is  a pack 
of  lies.  She  says  that  Bedford  Lyte  never 
ran  away  with  Eleanor  at  all ; that  Sir  Thom- 
as Balbry  had  more  to  do  with  her  ruin  than 
any  one  else.  And  the  old  lady  took  hold 
of  my  jacket,  and  made  me  stay  to  listen  to 
her.  And  she  has  shown  them  all  a letter 
from  Lady  Balbry  which  has  made  them  be- 
lieve every  word  she  says.” 


44  Did  you  see  it  f”  Robert  asked. 

li  Yes ; but  I hadn't  a chance  of  reading 
it.  Blanche  and  Janet  were  poring  over  it 
together,  and  Blanche  is  as  pale  as  a ghost.” 

44  Is  the  governor  up  stairs  f”  asked  Frank. 

“No,”  Hubert  replied.  “But  the  worst 
of  it  is,  Janet  vows  she  will  give  all  her  for- 
tune to  that  Bedford  Lyte  as  soon  as  she 
comes  of  age.” 

“ I’m  hanged  if  she  does,”  says  Frank,  with 
considerable  emphasis,  and  leaves  the  room, 
grinding  his  teeth. 
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MECHANICAL  PROGRESS.  —II. 

IRON. 

EARLY  memorials  point  to  the  use  of 
stone  and  flint,  of  copper  and  bronze, 
before  the  era  of  iron  commenced,  though 
the  extraction  of  iron  from  its  ore  and  its 
forging  into  shape  antedate  the  historic  pe- 
riod. Moses  and  the  Hebrew  chroniclers, 
1450-700  B.C.,  Job,  Homer,  Ezekiel,  Hesiod, 
Aristotle,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Diodorus, 
and  Pliny  refer  to  the  metal.  It  has  been 
found  by  Belzoni,  Vyce,  Abbott,  and  Mari- 
etta in  positions  which  indicate  its  use  at 
the  building  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Sphinxes,  and  by  Layard  at 
Nimroud.  The  production  of  iron  in  large 
quantities  is,  however,  quite  recent,  and  the 
casting  of  it  was  an  unexpected  result  inci- 
dent to  the  enlargement  of  the  furnace,  the 
increased  power  of  blast,  and  perhaps  in 
part  to  the  working  of  certain  ores  which 
were  not  so  tractable  under  rude  methods. 

Pure  iron  is  almost  infusible,  and  the  an- 
cient processes  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
metal  to  a spongy  condition,  the  impurities 
being  removed  by  fluxes  in  the  form  of  a 
slag,  and  by  subsequent  hammering  and 
reheating.  The  product  was  a steel,  and 
was  produced  in  one  process  from  the  ore. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  very  widely 
separated  the  same  means  were  used.  In 
small  cold-blast  furnaces  rich  ore  is  heat- 
ed in  contact  with  incandescent  charcoal, 
the  viscid  mass  being  hammered  to  remove 
earthy  impurities.  This  plan  is  yet  prac- 
ticed in  India,  Africa,  Malaya,  Madagascar, 
and  formed  the 

“Mass  of  iron,  shapeless  from  the  forge,” 

offered  by  Achilles  as  a prize  at  the  funer- 
al games  of  Patroclns,  recorded  in  Homer’s 
Iliad. 

Dr.  Livingstone  refers  to  the  iron-smelt- 
ing furnaces  of  the  tribes  encountered  in 
his  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi.  The  articles 
produced  by  these  peoples  are  hammers, 
tongs,  hoes,  adzes,  fish-hooks,  needles,  and 
spear -heads.  The  assagais  of  the  Caffres 


are  made  of  iron  similarly  procured,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  The  wootz  of  India 
is  still  produced  in  the  manner  partially 
described  by  Aristotle  when  speaking  of 
India,  and  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  referring  to 
the  iron  ores  of  the  island  of  Ethalia. 


Our  illustration  represents  a blast-furnace 
of  the  Kols,  a tribe  of  iron  smelters  in  Lower 
Bengal  and  Orissa.  The  men  are  nomads, 
going  from  place  to  place,  as  the  abundance 
of  ore  and  wood  may  prompt  them.  The 
charcoal  in  the  furnace  being  well  ignited, 
ore  is  fed  in  alternately  with  charcoal,  the 
fuel  resting  on  the  inclined  tray,  so  as  to  be 
readily  raked  in.  As  the  metal  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  slag  runs  off  at  an  aperture  above 
the  basin,  which  is  occupied  by  a viscid  mass 
of  iron.  The  blowers  are  two  boxes  with 
skin  covers,  which  are  alternately  depressed 
by  the  feet  and  raised  by  the  spring  poles. 

Each  skin  cover  has  a hole  in  the  middle, 
which  is  stopped  by  the  heel  as  the  weight 
of  the  person  is  thrown  upon  it,  and  is  left 
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open  by  withdrawal  of  the  foot  as  the  coyer 
is  raised. 

Variously  modified  in  detail  and  increased 
in  size,  these  simple  furnaces  are  to  be  found 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  the  Catalan  and 
Swedish  furnaces  resembling  in  all  proba- 
bility those  of  the  Chalybes,  so  famous  in 
the  time  of  Marathon  (490  B.c.),  and  those  of 
the  fabrica  or  military  forge  established  in 
England  by  Hadrian  (a.d.  120)  at  Bath,  in 
the  vicinity  of  iron  ore  and  wood.  The 
brave  islanders  met  their  Roman  invaders 
with  scythes,  swords,  and  spears  of  iron, 
and  the  export  of  that  metal  from  thence 
shortly  afterward  is  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

During  the  Roman  occupation  of  England 
s^me  of  the  richest  beds  of  iron  ore  were 
worked,  and  the  debris  and  cinders  yet  exist 
to  testify  to  two  facts — one,  that  the  amount 
of  material  treated  was  immense ; the  other, 
that  the  plans  adopted  were  wasteful,  as  it 
has  since  been  found  profitable  to  work  the 
cinders  over  again. 

During  the  Saxon  occupation  the  furnaces 
were  still  in  blast,  especially  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 

The  early  Norman  sovereigns  were  so  in- 
tent upon  skinning  the  Jews  and  Saxons 
that  it  became  dangerous  to  succeed  in  any 
business,  success  inviting  the  barons  to 
plunder.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  time 
of  King  John  that  iron  and  steel  were  im- 
ported from  Germany. 

The  business  lumbered  along  for  some 
centuries,  the  government  tinkering  at  it 
now  and  again,  the  exportation  being  pro- 
hibited in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
importation  of  iron  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  direct  method  of  obtaining  wrought 
iron  from  the  ore  prevailed  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
then  gradually  gave  way  to  a less  direct 
process,  but  one  more  convenient  in  the 
handling  of  large  quantities.  Furnaces,  op- 
erating by  the  aid  of  a strong  blast,  to  melt 
the  iron  and  obtain  cast  iron , which  is  car- 
bureted in  the  process,  were  in  use  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rhine  about  1500.  A 
second  process  in  a forge  hearth  was  used  to 
eliminate  the  carbon  and  other  impurities, 
and  the  result  was  wrought  iron . 

The  statement  is  shortly  made,  but  it  took 
several  centuries  to  accomplish  it  with  wood, 
and  several  other  centuries  to  devise  means 
for  substituting  pit-coal  for  charcoal. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  blast-furnaces 
were  of  sufficient  size  to  produce  from  two 
to  three  tons  of  pig-iron  per  day  by  the  use 
of  charcoal.  In  the  small  works  the  iron 
was  made  malleable  before  being  withdrawn 
from  the  blast-furnace,  and  in  larger  works 
was  treated  by  the  refinery  furnace. 

Wood  becoming  scarce,  and  a number  of 
furnaces  having  gone  out  of  blast,  in  1612 
Simon  Sturtevant  was  granted  a patent  for 
thirty-one  years  for  the  use  of  pit-coal  in 


smelting  iron.  Failing  in  his  proposed 
plans,  he  rendered  up  his  patent  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Successive  persons  applied 
for  a patent  for  the  same,  the  government 
continuing  desirous  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  home  resources.  Dudley  in 
1619  succeeded  in  producing  three  tons  of 
iron  per  week  in  a small  blast-furnace  by 
the  use  of  coke  from  pit-coal.  The  parties 
who  yet  possessed  plenty  of  wood,  and  w ith 
whom  the  production  of  iron  was  fast  be- 
coming a monopoly,  urged  the  charcoal 
burners  to  destroy  the  works  of  Dudley, 
which  was  done.  Dudley’s  patent  was 
granted  for  thirty-one  years,  which  would 
bring  it  to  1650,  the  time  of  the  Protector- 
ate, when  England  had  a*ruler  fit  to  succeed 
Queen  Bess.  The  celebrated  statute  of  King 
James,  limiting  the  duration  of  patents  to 
fourteen  years,  was  passed  in  1624.  Dud- 
ley’s petition  for  an  extension  was  refused. 

Iron  of  poor  quality  continued  to  be  made 
in  districts  where  wood  was  scarce,  and  of 
good  quality  from  charcoal  in  places  where 
forests  yet  remained.  The  demand  for  iron 
continuing  to  grow — a natural  effect  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  — iron  was  imported 
from  Sweden  and  Russia  in  large  quantities 
and  of  excellent  quality.  The  forests  of 
these  countries  gave  them  a natural  advan- 
tage over  England,  whose  forests  had  by  this 
time  become  thinned  out,  so  that  the  use 
of  wood  for  iron  smelting  had  been  forbid- 
den by  act  of  Parliament  in  1581  within 
twenty-two  miles  of  the  metropolis  or  four- 
teen miles  of  the  Thames,  and  eventually 
was  prohibited  altogether. 

The  art  of  making  iron  with  pit-coal  and 
of  casting  articles  of  iron  was  revived  by 
Abraham  Darby,  of  Colebrookdale,  about 
1713,  and  was  perseveringly  followed,  al- 
though it  was  but  little  noised  abroad.  In 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1747  it  is 
referred  to  as  a curiosity. 

The  extension  of  the  iron  manufacture 
dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 
engine,  which  increased  the  power  of  the 
blast,  and  the  blowing  engines,  driven  by 
manual,  horse,  or  ox  power,  were  henceforth 
operated  by  steam-engines.  The  dimension 
of  the  blast  apparatus  was  increased  from 
time  to  time,  and  about  1760  coke  was  com- 
monly used  in  smelting.  In  1760  Smeaton 
erected  at  the  Carron  Works  the  first  large 
blowing  cylinders,  and  shortly  after  Boul- 
ton and  Watt  supplied  the  steam-engines 
by  which  the  blowers  were  driven.  Neil- 
son,  of  Glasgow,  introduced  the  hot  blast  in 
1&28.  Aubnlos,  in  France, in  1811,  and  Budd, 
in  England,  in  1845,  heated  the  blast  by  the 
escaping  hot  gases  of  the  blast-furnace.  In 
the  smelting  of  iron  four  tons  weight  of  gas- 
eous products  are  thrown  off  into  the  air  for 
each  ton  of  iron  produced, 
i As  a means  of  estimating  by  comparison 
I the  value  of  the  hot  blast  some  facts  may  be 
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oxidiaijug  fluw**  The  iron  gmmlatoe  and 
tofa  <^T  carbonic  oxide*  and  eiTntiKvUy 
agglutinate^  or,  m the  puddler  any*,  **  comes 
ho  uatiufe.M  A deox idiziug  da*m:  in  then 
nated  to  protect  the  iron  ^yvlule  it  is*  being 
made  if\t0  balls,  which  are  ehmglyd  or 
?*j  peered  to  remove  *lag  and  compiler  it;  for 
lotting.  The?  bed  of  Cort?a  furnace  wdh  of 
aand.  Rpgws,  some  yearn  nftvrajiril.  wade 
hot  torn  of  iron,  and  lined  it  with  cinder 
Ti:e  ojsemtteri  df  pwldliug  is  & great  tax 
Upon  tshe^trength  and  eoduraueoof  rim  u>enr 
both  on  mcomxl  pf-the  violent  hun>r  and  of 
tie  esptmtre  to  the  intense  lroat  of  thdfur- 
naee*  •'  .•/.'  _ V;/  • : v,~-\  v : ; ' 

Mechanical  puddlerfc  have  hmn 
luted  ipr  hand  labor  with  mine  Success: 
The  mating  hearth  of  Hank*,  of  Cibaft*- 
path  iu&#  attained  more  celebrity  iu  thi* 
country  and  ip  England  than  any  other  fur- 
nace f wr  that  purpose . The  tuimd *$lf apod 
chamber  lined  with  xvtrmh'ry  aukterihl  m 
placed  between  tW  furnace  nod  the 
mey,  and  the  iron*  filter  it  has  bncowe  incit- 
ed, is  rolled  rouini  and  round  m DikvetUmher 
mxdvss,  and  thereby  ii.Il  parts  ans  ins  trim 
exjM**id  f4>  tliF  action  of  the  flatted; 

the  saddling  furnace  is 
draggl'd  ob  rolled  to  rite  ftteaxo  or  trip  htfdwe 
to  or  or  tte  sppnKi&er,  y Ukt»  it  in,  opiupaeted 


and  lias  th^  dross  Art veu  out  nf  if  innWng  a 
himmt*  la:  Un$  eondi  £ fan  i i is  sh  typed  (mu 
sonic  iron-work*.  while  other*  Tarry  it  u M&p 
farther  bofute  j it  rt$#u llie  A 

Hcrv  ocmrrvd  the  moU .great 
Wafj  the  bax-irou  ^liwviVN  o no  bron ght  to 
>hti|*e  hj  the  hivmmer  alone*  Agutn  feort 
ctttnr  to  Hie  re»cne  with  fho  uvV*niHPi>  of 
tk^nti^E  ;*v)th  grooved  roller^,  whU  Jr  he  put  * 
ohted  in  "-l^bp  y.«jarfV^hi.oh;  u flhw-ifiir. 

juxwriierit  hyEngiand  and  the  To  tied  S>  - 
ammuiU  b*  hi  rod  rods  of  JiUjlinu*  of  doli  .!^. 

Teaoi  af(er  the  death  of  the  unrewarded 
0kfc  flu  roliipg-imU  v.aa  uipdh  to  form 
foe  onuor  of  *d4p*  of  viar.  In  f 
Sie-  Wte  R,  E SterenH,  of  fJdlMikPituy^w 
Jefitayt  maocu^owd  the  epiuitihetioh  of  an 
iron-eUil  wax  under  an  ngreemoia 

with  the  ^overmppnt)  vnhich  .to  ?iot  yvi 
W,m  ccunpleted.  1 n ii£&  souie  amior-ciad 
iio^ttefe  batdxirie^ . rt^d' Ey  tho  FterH*U 

in  the  Black  The  tM  <*loin\  loitoehed  in 
vritf  piuled  vvirii  ndlcd  mm  of  4$  inched 
fhifkum;  ftiiflvv^  Uie  ^rnt  h ugp  inm-elo«i 
Tibi  hr»t  Kw^[14«li  Vhwdf  thc  JFdr* 

iw,  had  the  tbityrtiyp*  of  armor.  The 
thi^kfom  iiicirea^tNl ‘i 

thn  ^ the  tfvrculix  W, 

J fbitr  the  itrtvt  (RuiWjian)  |t2  to  54.  The  plat - 
mg  oftlio  .\fiwi/br  turret  waa  it  (nch^,  tho 


fife® 


v**  . 


PV-:'  '•  iJ« 

MMiBBWW 


uoi.i.iM;*tffrx  jfou  iww  haka. 
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0>c/mtr/,rw  !1,  laid  fity  hi  several  tbicknesse* 
Armor  plating *.  b ri»3f  1j> wiir' «>1  )♦? tl'A’tv )Sf I « fid 
15  inches  thick  riesi*,  carried  f»j  the  Wfitin a 
turret  The  turret  of  th*  /Vfrr  tfo  Qrtvl  w 
Id  inches — one  thickness  i&:l4  l Ogi  ^ 

inches 

While  the  capacity  of  t k^-r»>ltiV4g-iiu.n  bar* 
seemed  adetfiUite  to  all  calla.  f h«  bwsitm^ 
of  the  forge  lute  also  hud  |t&  gttvml  u<:}fey<^ 
metite,  resulting  from,  the  -aw*  of  the  atonic 
k;  miner.  Tins  woe  in vented  In  'Nasmyth 
about-  T£38*  ami  patented  in  1.845?,  It  'U 
tnu?  'that  there.  • existed  » tle^  trip  non  of 
i kverearT*  httinmer  m 1S(M5  which  recited 
ffcte  th&tu  features,  but  it  seems  tu  have 
eVeiccd  no  attention,  and  to  Itave  beeti  fol- 
bMVM  by  tio  beamier.  To  Kaiiii»ytb  vrp 
iudebtcvl  for  it  \ even  he  had  to  tfbrk  against 


N Aft  4IV5  I t V 3 *f»  p \Mr  FA  * MOt  8 U.  \M-JX  *5UI  EIL 

i?r vjufjj/ev  which  pjr^vent^d  its  ludog  used 
tfi  i^hgbiiid  until  after  it  lmd  been  tried  m 
j^^kbi^  by  Home  tiibffi  a ppreeihti^e  /iitmottJg, ' 
htiaiitlon  h>\d  la  &oix&'  wuy  dh  ! 
Win*  tit  iU  V;  - i 

if;he  helve  of  tllff  | 

pWtou-nHl  of  $$  by 

which  it  te  lifted . Td  drop  ijf;  steam 
which  lifted  it  in  allow'd  lv>  from 

belaW  the  pintcufr  am};  ffefttSe.' \»-Vrw  • 

is,  *u  #uk  I? 

the  Steavo  above  tie?  piston  which  tods  the 
S>m;  of tluv  ifigi  till#  fc?  : 

uutl  ft»U  of  the  h^UTbeW^T'Jte  vary, 

va  Very  wide  mage,  tlie  weight- of  tbe 


%dbghf  by  Nybb-ii  the  roefrrf  plight  be  pari  - 
fml  by  chemuul  nieum-c  InveutorH  in  Eik 
kipiv ikiiii  A*jeTieg  Httahjfeipd  the  proldesu,  hut 
ii.Wus  res#£V?Ml  for  Bessemer  give  ii  form, 
vtih$w'ht'.*t  ami  * ucc<&&.  . • . ( ‘ , ’•  / V 

The  WKWw.bin  placing  a ^.hkrgtr 

eay  live  tofr;.  **£  froum  * ‘ fcfcfcWil  ’ 

and JfUup  a$  a ww^rb  T 
v>rv  fchiiboitoui  hf  the  ve^Vitavmg 
io  admit-  in  divuh}d  ^ bia^t  of  mr { ;-  • 

whit  b pa^aen  thKmgh  the  melted  uietah  hb 
ijxyp  u »uiferinu  iuto  ooml>iont>en  \i»< 
hll\C4*i\r  xteiwtSi  plto8phorTi8,  Mdplmr,  ipkv 
Joru.iibg  gnAwnw  :eXitupeapfl^t  wbiPb  kin  lifa 
v&Ufd  Lktui  di  ivcu  op  the  irbiioim.  The 
4k  Ui  r rapoUi^  and  tapped  ui id 

fjfe  marzrtpG,  tyMeh  it  u - ' v'ew4e-I‘ 

about  fifteeJti  fret  high  at)d  nine  fret  diane 
tter,  htmg  npou  tTumii^uls,  to  one  of  whir.li 
the  apparaitjta  aiiditdifed . wixieb.  rotates- 
the  vessel  in  a vettieai  plawe , through  the 
tuher  tin  muon  pu^i\s  an  uir-pipe  ttbieh  h 
eontinuiHl  dowb  tie  outside  of  the  vei^el 
and  o.peOK  into  a eltotber  at  the  button 
wbb  b J^nuuuhieat.ea  with  the  imbu  ehambe^ 
rhrough  §jjj&  holvH.  each  1 hm^eighths  of  mt 

fhcbj  ui  dJmiifitex.  TherStt  holeti  are  ih  tire*^ 
briek/4.  and  the  vessel  itself  u*  liued -with  tv- 
irui.Hry  imterijih 

• Vf&sel  m-'.furrteii  partly  down,  the' 
mouth  being  presented  upwardly  io  tnJfee  its 
(duirge  from  a ladle  suspended  fmui  a rpme 
and  sweeping  irj  the  are  of  a drde  between 
tlfr  eupoia  mid  the  convertor.  The  blmrt  w 
then  turned  on,  the  ve^et  righted,  the  air 
presaare  pieventiDg  the  iron  mitering  the 
hlmit  holes,  and  the  spout  being  pnwuteel  to 
a,  eiiuopy  wliMi  frails  the  evol veil  ga^s  up 
. the  thrmrtey this  i>  {*hpwn  at  n h,  page  217. 

The  silicon  of  the  pigdr<vn  ^xldite^hrat  udth^ 
out  V*Ty  daroitji  hilt  a»  the  t-a rbon  he- 

gi«j^  to  burn  the  hWkt  vises  Iff  viOOQ^  Fhhren- 
belt,  and  Hub  tight  is  su  brilliant  as  t«  rest 
shadow's  across  ^ultshihe.  In.  hfreeij  nr  tT«eo- 
ty  uiiuutes  thejcnai  vetea^iilniiiiiiatkm 
mm  suddenly  than  1%  bega  n,  and  this  vliaiige 
it» ,;th«  iiame  indicates  the  mtleal  mpmetit 
of  the  elimiiiiition  of  oiu^t  of  the  earfro;; 
The  blast  ia  «tepp<^l,  the  converter  txtrrfrd 
op  ite  aide,  and  rfix  hundred  ripurids  iit  nielt^ 
mlfipiegeleiftcu  are  trtnunl  in.  The  m^cfioir 
is  ixi«tawtuneou^  and  rleleut.  The  timi^ 
1KW  Of  the  ftptegefrbea.  uorubium  with  any 


eight  of  the  {sulphur  that  ruayTiaualfr  in  fhe 'IKUli,  term- 
lianiiner  viirv ing  from  fiO  pounds  to  ; tup^  tonpoynds  which'  pn«<s  mio  the  uiag,  H 

llv  U14-  Kl.aV  i.V^t.<'.'.'lK>‘.t,>«V.  »<!'  L,l^.  lit  Uv/l'  'cil  it  A - >1  IK'i  li  . 


pounds,  fhe  stroke  from  six  iifdiks  id  wrfret 
Tliey.  are  single  or  deubfr  itctijig.  'hay^  Klifr 
gle  nr  do ulifr  iVmu e , aceori  i i agio  eizcsAud  ai.l 
h^ve  a oa painty  for  gi  virig  u blow  of  any :ia*h 

♦ piimi  fraetjoii.df  their  full  )»otv  or.  and  using 

* * .!  * v ] >a  v t i vf  .their  ran  ge  of  s i r<  Ik  »* . Tire  nu- 
Vila  arc  made  ?ih  heavy  r»a  250  tons,  weight, 

TJm  seri*^  of  operatinii'e  is  Kero  eojuplete 


in  ike  slag'i!ii}h^t'#'rtf-iro!Ji; 
ta king  ihe  jihw.^  of  the  iron  iind  refuniing 
if  U>  file  bafh.  Finally,  the  rarlmu  and  man- 
giiuvse  together  reduce  the  oviVlh  id  Iftm 
frltDCUl  during  blowing,  and  yvhirh  wiuthl 
afreet  Ike  'malleability  of  the  Iron.  This 
dorje;  ihr  uioxister,  act  if  >Veury  ni  swallaw^ 
tog  boLIiug  iron  and  short  dig  fire,  tour*  :t< 


■iimii  fr>  Mu*  pomt  Hf  Hhaping  the  metal  while  - mimth  down  ward  k)'id  diKposs*  of  ifr  enn- 
Ifri  by  roiling  or  hy  fbrgifrjgf  tint  u great'  ,j  toitavn^  tiktf  ibt  ujion  « film  dAhle.  Tliiv 
aud  hitherto  uxxi:cahzi;d  imp.n>'v<^emt ; ^w»; ! aft  U khpwxi  0 1?  <1  The  JutUe  on  ite  taru- 
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table  e is  then  swung 
over  the  moulds  /, 
ranged  round  the  semi- 
circular pit  like  a row 
of  Ali  Baba's  wine  jars, 
each  capable  of  hold- 
ing a bandit.  The 
glowing  metal  is  drawn 
into  the  moulds  from  a 
tap  hole  in  the  ladle, 
and  as  each  mould  is 
filled  the  molten  metal 
is  covered  with  a steel 
plate  and  a packing  of 
sand.  When  the  in- 
gots have  solidified 
they  are  tipped  out  of 
the  moulds  and  carried 
away  by  tongs  or  trav- 
eling cranes  to  the 
shops,  where  they  are 
hammered  or  rolled 
into  the  required  forms 
of  bars,  rails,  plates, 
and  what  not.  The 
product  is  usually  a 
grade  of  steel,  though 
the  quality  may  be  va- 
ried by  changes  in  the 
details  of  the  process. 

Like  Arkwright,  Bes- 
semer has  become  very 
wealthy,  and  for  every 
dollar  he  has  made,  his 
country  has  been  en- 
riched by  hundreds. 

The  actual  working  process  in  America  has 
been  materially  improved  by  Mr.  Holly,  who 
is  consulting  engineer  of  the  principal  Bes- 
semer works  in  this  country. 

This  was  a great  improvement  for  most 
purposes  over  the  old  process  of  cooking 
the  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace  to  deprive 
it  of  its  silicon  and  carbon,  tilt-hammering 
the  ball  to  a bloom,  rolling  the  bloom  to 
a bar,  cutting  the  bar  in  pieces,  and  build- 
ing it  with  charcoal  solidly  into  a cementa- 
tion furnace,  where  it  might  absorb  carbon 
to  constitute  it  steel.  This  old  process  is 
still  pursued  for  the  finer  qualities,  the  blis- 
ter-steel produced  from  the  cemented  bar 
being  several  times  worked  before  it  be- 
comes the  best  cast  steel  for  our  finest  cut- 
lery. The  process  of  making  cast  steel  was 
invented  by  Benjamin  Huntsman,  of  Otter- 
cliff,  near  Sheffield,  England,  in  1770,  so  that 
this  great  invention  comes  practically  with- 
in the  century.  The  blister-steel  is  broken 
into  pieces,  fused  in  crucibles  of  refractory 
clay  or  graphite,  made  into  ingots  in  cast- 
iron  moulds,  and  then  rolled. 

But  the  convenience  of  casting  iron  into 
shape,  instead  of  laboriously  forging  it  into 
the  varied  and  sometimes  difficult  forms  re- 
quired, is  so  great  that  a process  for  making 
cast-iron  articles  malleable  became  a great 


necessity.  This  was  invented  in  Sheffield 
by  Samuel  Lucas,  and  patented  by  him  in 
1804.  The  process  is  as  follows : The  cast- 
ings are  inclosed  in  iron  boxes,  and  sur- 
rounded with  pounded  iron-stone  or  some 
of  the  metallic  oxides,  as  scales  from  the 
forge,  common  lime,  or  other  absorbents  of 
carbon,  used  either  together  or  separately. 
The  boxes  are  placed  in  the  furnace,  sub- 
jected to  a strong  heat  for  about  five  days, 
and  allowed  to  cool  gradually  within  the 
furnace.  The  time  and  other  circumstances 
determine  the  depth  of  the  effect.  Thin 
pieces  become  malleable  entirely  through- 
out, admit  of  being  readily  bent,  and  may 
be  slightly  forged ; thicker  pieces  retain  a 
central  portion  of  cast  iron,  but  in  a soft- 
ened state,  and  not  so  brittle  as  at  first. 
On  sawing  them  through,  the  exterior  coat 
of  soft  metal  is  perfectly  distinguishable 
from  the  remainder. 

In  the  processes  of  hand  forging,  an- 
nealing, and  tempering  we  have  nothing 
to  claim  over  the  methods  or  the  produc- 
tions of  former  ages  and  other  nations,  such 
as  the  Arabs  and  Persians. 

As  with  the  processes  involving  the  pro- 
duction and  refining  of  iron,  and  the  shaping 
of  the  heated  metal  by  casting,  forging,  and 
rolling , so  with  the  shaping  of  the  cold  met- 
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al  by  turning  and  planing — all  the  important 
improvements  are  within  the  century.  The 
lathes  and  boring-machines  of  the  time  pre- 
ceding Watt  were  rude  and  small  affairs. 
The  steam-cylinder  invented  by  Papin  about 
1690,  and  first  used  successfully  by  Newco- 
men and  Calley  in  1711,  was  so  ill  bored  that 
its  piston  required  to  be  covered  with  water 
to  prevent  leakage  of  air  downward,  and 
hence  the  Newcomen  engines  were  always 
vertical.  Watt’s  first  engine,  with  a cylin- 
der eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  was  built 
at  Kinneal  in  1770.  In  1775  he  entered 
on  a partnership  with  Boulton,  who  took  a 
two-thirds  share  in  the  patented  engine, 
which  worked  with  one-quarter  the  fuel 
used  by  the  Newcomen  engine  performing 
similar  work.  Boulton  was  a man  worthy 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  works  at  Soho  equal 
to  the  demand. 

The  mature  conceptions  of  these  great 
mechanicians  required  a far  finer  style  of 
execution  of  work,  and  a set  of  workmen 
arose  who  introduced  exactness  and  system 
into  the  shop.  Ramsden,  about  1770;  in- 
vented the  micrometer-screw  dividing-en- 
gine for  graduating  astronomical  and  sur- 
veying instruments,  and  reduced  the  error 
in  ascertaining  longitude  by  the  Hadley 
quadrant  to  one-fiftieth.  Bramah,  in  1784, 
prodyced  his  lock,  which  was  in  its  day  a 
marvel  of  skill  and  finish ; also  the  hydraulic 
press  and  the  numbering  machine  for  bank- 
notes and  pages  of  account-books.  Boulton 
and  Watt,  in  1788,  were  celebrated  for  the 
perfection  of  their  mint  apparatus,  coining 
the  silver  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  the 
copper  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  send- 
ing two  complete  mints  to  the  Emperor  Paul 
I.  of  Russia.  In  Bramah’s  workshop  Clem- 
ent and  perhaps  Maudslay  were  trained,  one 
the  inventor  of  the  planing -machine,  the 
other  a builder  of  marine  engines,  who  gave 
them  shape  when  as  yet  steam  navigation 
was  in  its  infancy.  Roberts  of  Manchester 
gave  his  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  ma- 
chinery for  working  in  fibre,  Whitworth  es- 
pecially to  machine-tools  and  instruments 
for  measuring  with  mathematical  accuracy. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  present- 
ly the  perfecting  of  the  modes  of  manufac- 
ture, and  to  show  the  part  America  took  in 
the  matter. 

The  first  turning-lathe  was  vertical — the 
potter’s  wheel — and  was  employed  upon  plas- 
tic material.  After  many  centuries  of  use 
in  this  way,  the  spindle  was  made  horizontal, 
and  it  was  employed  on  wood.  Its  use  on 
metal  is  comparatively  modem.  The  screw 
lathe  is  still  more  recent.  One  is  described 
in  a French  work  of  1578,  and  another  in  an 
English  work  of 1694.  They  were,  however, 
rather  bench  tools  for  watch-makers  and  jew- 
elers than  machines.  The  work  of  originat- 
ing correct  screws,  and  perfecting  the  screw- 
cutting lathe,  was  taken  in  hand  by  Plunder 


1701,  Ramsden  1770,  Robinson  of  Soho  1790, 
Donkin,  Allan,  Roberts,  Whitworth,  and  oth- 
ers. The  new  era  of  the  lathe  commenced 
when  the  slide-rest  was  added.  This  was  the 
invention  of  General  Sir  Samuel  Bentham, 

I about  1791.  His  particular  forte  was  in 
wood- working  machinery,  but  the  slide-rest 
once  invented  would  be  readily  adapted  to 
the  metal  lathe,  and  the  slide  lathe  soon  fol- 
lowed. 

The  application  of  a screw  to  the  slide  lathe 
so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  both  sliding  and 
screw-cutting  was  the  next  important  improve- 
ment, and  a great  amount  of  time,  persever- 
ance, and  capital  was  expended  in  endeavor- 
ing to  perfect  this  portion  of  the  lathe. 

After  this  the  surfacing  motion  was  intro- 
duced, and  also  the  use  of  a shaft  at  the  back 
of  the  lathe,  in  addition  to  the  regular  screw, 
for  driving  the  sliding  motion  by  rack  and 
pinion,  instead  of  both  the  motions  of  sliding 
and  screw-cutting  being  worked  by  the  screw 
alone. 

Thus  step  by  step  improvements  were 
gradually  brought  forward;  the  fore  jaw  and 
universal  chucks  and  other  important  appli- 
ances were  added  so  as  to  render  the  lathe 
applicable  to  a great  variety  of  work,  even 
cutting  spiral  grooves  in  shafts,  scrolls  in  a 
face-plate,  skew  wheels,  and  also  turning 
articles  of  oval,  spherical,  and  other  forms. 
Whitworth’s  duplex  lathe,  with  one  tool  act- 
ing in  front  and  the  other  behind  the  work, 
was  invented  for  turning  long  shafts,  cast- 
iron  rollers,  cylinders,  and  a great  variety  of 
work  where  a quantity  of  the  same  kind  and 
dimensions  has  to  be  turned. 

The  planing-machine  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  slide  lathe.  Instead  of  the  object  turn- 
ing upon  centres  against  a tool,  it  is  dogged 
to  a traversing  - table  and  moves  against 
the  tool  in  a right  line.  This  machine-tool 
has  dispensed  to  a great  extent  with  chip- 
ping and  filing,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
successful  fitting  of  machinery.  It  is  next 
in  importance  to  the  lathe.  It  was  invent? 
ed  about  1820,  several  excellent  mechanics 
having  about  the  same  time  wrorked  at  and 
solved  the  problem — Clements,  who  was  a 
workman  in  Bramah’s  shop,  Fox  of  Derby, 
Roberts  and  Rennie  of  Manchester.  Bra- 
mah had,  as  far  back  as  1811,  employed  the 
revolving  cutter  to  plane  iron,  adapting  to 
metal  the  form  previously  used  on  wood- 
planing  machines;  this  is  the  milling -ma-  t 
chine  lately  so  much  improved  and  so  de- 
servedly esteemed. 

The  first  planing -machines  were  moved 
by  a chain  winding  on  a drum ; the  rack  and 
pinion,  and  eventually  the  screw  arrange- 
ment, were  substituted.  Clements’s  ma- 
chine, described  in  his  letter  to  the  “ Society 
of  Arts”  (vol.  xlix.,  p.  157  et  seq .),  included  the 
reciprocating  bed,  guided  and  moved  hori- 
zontally and  automatically  with  a greater  or 
lesser  stroke.  It  had  two  cutters  capable 
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of  being  directed  backward  and  forward,  and 
at  different  elevations,  so  as  to  cut  at  each 
motion  of  the  bed.  The  cutters  were  fixed 
in  a sliding  head,  and  were  shifted  automat- 
ically at  the  end  of  each  stroke,  horizontally 
or  vertically.  The  cutters  could  be  canted 
to  any  angle  to  plane  either  side  of  the  work. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  planing-machine  of  the 
present  day. 

The  next  great  improvement  in  the  ma- 
chine was  the  “Jim  Crow”  planer  of  Joseph 
Whitworth,  of  Manchester,  1835.  This  has 
the  self- reversing  cutter,  which  “wheeled 
about  and  turned  about  and  did  just  so,” 
operating  both  backward  and  forward  with 
one  tool  without  waste  of  time. 

Other  adaptations  known  by  special  namas 
can  not  be  overlooked.  The  jack , a small  ma- 
chine, named  from  its  quick,  handy  ways 
and  compact  form.  The  slotting  - machine 
and  the  key-grooving  machine,  by  Roberts 
of  Manchester,  have  mortise  chisels  recipro- 
cated vertically  by  an  eccentric,  while  the 
wheel  to  be  slotted  is  laid  horizontally  on 
the  lathe  and  fed  toward  the  cutter  between 
each  stroke.  The  milling-m&ehme  has  been 
referred  to.  It  is  only  of  late  that  it  has 
been  esteemed  as  it  deserves  and  made  much 
use  of.  The  ftAqpiii^-machine  is  one  in  which 
the  object  is  chucked  on  a mandrel,  the  tool 
traverses  above  the  work  in  a line  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  mandrel ; the  latter  be- 
ing slightly  rotated  between  each  stroke 
constitutes  the  feed,  and  the  result  is  a cir- 
cular or  curved  shape  attained  by  straight 
cuts. 

The  machine-tools  of  the  present  day  are 
a marvel,  and  the  work  turned  out  by  them 
excels  in  quality  and  quantity  any  thing 
conceivable  by  the  worthies  of  the  firat  part 
of  the  present  century.  Watt,  for  instance 
— to  select  the  most  prominent  of  the  men 
who  combined  to  revolutionize  the  world  of 
industry  while  smaller  men  were  making  all 
the  noise  in  the  manufacture  of  “ holy  alli- 
ances” which  hardly  survived  their  framers 
— Watt  would  have  been  infinitely  gratified 
and  astonished  at  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  the  machine-tools  of  the  present 
day.  He  would  see  in  them  the  cause  and 
the  effect;  the  ponderous  and  yet  delicate 
machines  driven  by  the  engines  which  they 
had  created ; the  tools  the  makers  and  yet 
the  agents;  the  engines  the  movers  of  the 
tools  by  which  they  came  to  exist;  their 
growth  parallel  in  fitness,  proportion,  and 
magnitude,  which  axe  the  elements  of  beau- 
ty, grace,  and  majesty. 

A word  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  ma- 
chines themselves,  of  the  means  by  which 
they  are  fashioned  and  adapted  to  perform 
their  specific  duties  with  smoothness,  direct- 
ness, and  economy  of  power. 

The  system  of  making  the  component 
parts  of  a machine  or  implement  in  distinct 
pieces  of  fixed  shape  and  dimensions,  so  that 


corresponding  parts  are  interchangeable,  is 
known  as  assembling . The  term  is,  howev- 
er, more  strictly  applicable  to  their  fitting 
together  after  being  separately  and  accu- 
rately made  according  to  fixed  patterns, 
and  constantly  compared  by  gauges  and 
templates  which  test  the  dimensions. 

This  system  of  interchangeability  of  parts 
was  first  introduced  into  the  French  artil- 
lery service  by  General  Gribeauval,  about 
1765.  He  reduced  the  gun-carriages  to 
classes,  and  so  arranged  many  of  the  parts 
that  they  could  be  applied  indiscriminately 
to  any  carriage  of  the  class  for  which  they 
were  made.  The  system  was  afterward  ex- 
tended into  several  of  the  European  serv- 
ices and  into  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  fire-arm  attempted  to  be  made 
on  this  system  was  the  breech-loader  of 
John  H.  Hall,  of  North  Yarmouth,  Massa-  * 
chusetts,  1811,  of  which  10,000  were  made 
for  the  United  States,  $10,000  being  voted 
the  inventor  in  1836,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  gun.  Some  of  them  were  cap- 
tured in  Fort  Donelson,  February  16,  1862. 
They  were  probably  the  first  breech-loading 
military  arms  ever  issued  to  troops. 

The  extent  to  which  the  system  of  gauges 
was  actually  carried  with  the  Hall  arm  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  principle  was  first  brought  to 
a high  state  of  system  and  accuracy  by  Col- 
onel Colt,  of  Connecticut,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  his  pistols.  Among  the  most  impor-  • 
tant  of  the  extensions  of  the  principle  has 
been  the  making  of  special  machines  to 
fashion  particular  parts,  or  even  special  por- 
tions of  individual  pieces,  so  that  each  sep- 
arate part  may  be  shaped  by  successive  ma- 
chines, and  bored  by  others,  issuing  in  the 
exact  form  required. 

This  plan  requires  large  capital,  and  will 
not  pay  unless  a great  number  of  similar 
articles  be  required,  but  has  been  extensive- 
ly introduced  into  this  country,  and  from 
hence  into  England,  and  to  some  extent  on 
to  the  continent  of  Europe.  All  the  gov- 
ernment breech-loading  fire-arms  are  thus 
made.  The  greater  number  of  the  military 
arms  of  Europe  and  Egypt  are  thus  made  in 
the  United  States  for  the  various  countries. 
The  Snider  gun,  a modification  of  an  Ameri- 
can model,  is  made  at  the  Enfield  Arsenal, 
England,  on  special  machines  made  for  that 
purpose  in  duplicate  at  the  Colt  Works, 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Pratt  and  Whitney, 
of  Hartford,  are  just  completing  for  Germany 
a full  set  of  special  machines  and  gauges  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Mauser  rifle,  adopt- 
ed by  Prussia  for  the  confederate  German 
States. 

The  firat  watch  made  on  this  plan  was  the 
“American”  watch  of  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts, the  system  extending  down  to  the  al- 
most microscopic  screws  and  other  small 
parts.  All  the  prominent  sewing-machines 
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$*v  made;  the  same  w»fl<  Lomh'H  'tetnt-'.  oil!  iasfonoes,'  England  makes  them  far  the 
ting-machine*  anti  probably  others,  -Many  Varied  and  widely  separated  njtfiaw'&f  her 
khida  of  ugnmlttiraJ  implements,  including  vast  empire.  America,  which  origimited 
plow?,  bannstet*,  tUresli«»re,  ami  fh$  for  other  riatfaca 

arei  made  of  intercknagottlje  parts.  The  in  nt  tb<J  Tin?  postal 

system  to  to  maii^y  into  Joamaotitv  &?arop  though  ztew  a j^ecssity,  is  an 
liuikUbg;  about  mvhn  /rr^Jee  of  engioe^vit  irffoir  Imt  yi^t^av^  m it  iw,  and  wn& 
is  nnder?jt:dd<i;  employed  pci  the  Penn-  an  oatgtowtit  of  for  which 

sylvariia  Central  H&HrdAdf  corresponding  let  thank  lindne  fVovidenee  and  Row- 
parts  of  9 given  grade  being  precisely  eimb  Uad  $8tt«  /: 

Jar,  w As  ir>  fit  any  r»|pnt>  of  the  eJasa.  Another  triumph  of  the  notary  i*  the 
This.  hr  the  Amoricau  system  of  tixtimhling.  watch  > The  in  vwtioo  uftbe  »;ompeh?at^dar 
While  cipoii  the  mtfcfoct  of  instrument*  balance  «f John  Hurnsou  coveredtlie  i^hfd 
of  preclsLofi,  one  dy  tw&  instances  may  be  $?28~i7dL  He  4id  m 177  iL  Arnold  and 
given  whern  the  result  vrae  a marked  sue-  Eanmhaw  hrrmghfc  it  to  something  near 
«&$  and  :gfti^$edWge  biterosteu  perfoctimj.  fourth  olfrpTiom«?u>r 

The.  Aidipdcfom  system  of  bank-note  m-  was  sent  in  » man-of-war  to  Janmica,  which 
graving  is  ifo^  inY^nUrm  of  Jacob  Terkuia,  it  reached  dvesoecinds  alow,  On  the  return 
of  * in  t*&7.  to  ^i)timmnih%  after  a hvo-ni«tt»tlifly  voyage, 

'foreyiorw  fo  fos  time  the  engraving,  whether  it  was  ow  minute  and  tire  is  tmmg; 

of  orpAmm jr  or  tofcen  jfoaply  showing:  an  *sm>r  of  miles  of  lofo 

cut  by  hand  a poo  the  pi  ate,- which  was  then  gitiule,  and  within  the  Mat  of  the  act  of 
piin ted  i o tte  no^wr-pk-te  ££$«$»  Perkins’s  Pariwtoont  of  ijueeti  Anno*  passed  in  jf  14/ 
syetGiJija  to'  engTu^e:tboilcsign  an  separate  This  amount  of  .accuracy  has  since  been 

very  remeh  ext4xnk*d.  lie  ivcvtwi  t!a & 
grant  (>f,£WiQWt  i n iiistaUinents,  the  reward 
of  forty  yeat^dtligone*;. 

The  American  system  of  watoh-malriivg, 
aft  by  gathering  ail  the  opexotnms  imder  on© 

roof,  making  the  pacts  a*  largely  as  possible 
Aj£  <|Sl.  by  nittdiincry,  each  part  being  made  in  qunii- 

1 tity  by  gauge  and  pattern,  and  the  pieces 

-.  afterward  astembUxl  dates  back  to  16.^1‘or 

• was  afterward  perfected,  and  the  nmulw%t 
. | of  parts  reduced  from  8d0  to  lf4.  In  the 

yeiir  montiocied  A-  L.  Honison  and  tluev  v<n 
/7>|r^  ^ 4*f?'  ttdyjtitoru  started  the  'business  -in  -ftoifottry,;. 

Us  iMj il  Massachusetts, . thnnee  moved  W WaltJianr, 

Bg  tobM  M«wach'ttJM>tt«,  where  the  bimmess  now  oe* 

fit  11  | a largo,  ifoetory,  ’<kupi^e:?Ci()  han^ls, 

v ! ^nd . turnt$  out:  HtfjOOO  w^tche-s-.  aunmill5% 

..S’1'  * Thi?  is  the.pli^ent  ee^bU^hni^rit.: 

;•'; .."  '.'  V ' y are  ilf  Operation  at  Elgiii,  Jltinmij;  6pn«gT 

/akWv  • 

rjsttM?n»sft  ruuNsrii'BBtvu  ruaas  boi.lwx  mt  New  Jersey^  'V  * ! \ 

Achromatic  Umse*  were  fir?f  made  by  John 
Iroliund,  of  Loudon;  I7?s< 


btockf  of  softened  which  am  aahstv 

A(\i  CTifly  b&monedL  Each  block  so  e ngr«ived 
U ttml  to  inhke  a rai^?d  impression  on  a 
.Toller,  . which  t»  rocked  ctpoh 
it  iLTider  wry  hoary  pm»  jn*.  The  Toller  is 
tlioii  hnrdetiedj  and  is  used  as  a ndler  dhvfo 
imprens  tlx^  stoct  plate  from  which  the  imtes 
ar&  printed.  Each  part  of  the  fate  mid 
hack  uf  the  note  is  upon  one  or  another  of 
the  roller  dio*k  whoso  separate,  impresafons 
upon  the  plate  >i*  ‘ 


mudered  thi©t©lAso»>pe  at  bjgt  piVwy<b»  intssL 
We*.:  "Withoni  going  into 
cfplfrs ' ip>^h"cd,  it  rnny  i»e  Biatod  ihikt  \*i}b 
kdrmdi^  icb^opce  he4V*ra  irdlhjiTi*!  m ) in- 
sfcrmnvnt  of  qnite  mckieTate  tui^Hylugpciw*- 
or  was  500  foot'  lo!^  Tte  of  the 

Washingiou  Olxich  atoiy  is  the  largest  re~ 
frsetor  in  tk$  wnrhL  It  \nis  made  by  Alyan 
Clark.  And  Sows,  «if  Cambridg^port,  Massn- 
<rhujs?tts,  the  gloss  biting  < ust  by  CJtmnve 

It  tVas 


fo  lmak^  iup  the 
whalo  dwgn;  roller  after  rolfor  being  used 
afer  WijUstiMesi>t  k>  Hs  plxw?e  oyer  the 

pforv.  The  table  is  pKiVidcd  with  complete 
pdyiiStthen fo  of  peculiar  tfolicacy . 
V.^T’he-'forention  was  irttr«klucM  into  En- 
gland by  Perkins,  font  did  i/ot  WhiWii*  pmp- 
afot<  tn  HtiUiul  it  fared  better.  In  tiiis 
A'<mi>trv  \l  ih  p.nv>rA*P)*('. 

and  rfc'rfczmfc  stamps  are  se  made  in 


arid  Coi?  of  Birminghiim,  England 
mounted  iu  Noveiiiber,  187i%  is  thifty-two 
feet  long,  and,  last  ami  most  important  of 
the  statement  jt  has  an  objective  lof  twen- 
ty-sis inchi^  dhuneteiN*  ■,*■; 

With  two  other  in ctnmmnte  of  pr^sion 


4 An  ill uht ration  of  this  «aa«torlal  rnity  fw  tound  in 
Utirjrtr**  J faguxim  for  ttardi,  1S74,  p.  6&1. 
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ire  may  this  part  of  the  subject,  both 
Curate  me^oPmmot t •' v - ■ ;: 

1.  The  mntcifii  Utitf  minted  by  KepsoJUh 
of  Hamburg.  in  1620,  ns  improved  by  W itrde- 
roami,  ‘^TWaahinjgtoii. ' It  i^au'-^iplutioA 
M tko  spirit-level,  for  the  production  of  ex- 
act divisions  of  scales,  mid  for  the  determb 
aatioq  of  very  mum  to  divkion*  oflength. 
It  consists  of  ^delmate  at  Its 

middle  and  across  it*  Umgth  with  a small 
tail  weight  at  one  V ulir&ysin 

$to; * 4tee#ti<$L  From  tftb  cptftre  of  ihe  level 
4b^:n^-^S'rxxetid9  a «hoH  ami*  with, 
a plain  jtfdtejted  fmrfeftfe  pyqWprfloalaT  to 
*hn  chord  against  which  the? 

Tbit  ofirrjof  rif  Jrfvis  metro- 

* meat  li  either  fixed  nr  mounted  in  & «Hch? 
V j^remed  by  * micrometer  jserow*  If,  now, 

tlie' mill  of  & rod.  terminating  in  a hardened 
»teeJL  voii/t.  be  advaac&si  ktxri«#htaUy  till  it 
beam  against  the  contact  *mu,  the  levfeVvriR 
griidnaily  assume  the  horizontal 
and  the  ^v«ioejnt  «f  the  bubble,  as  Ih3x~ 
naked  by  th©  acate  upmi  the  glass,  Witt  4e-; 
pend  upon  the  reiatioti  of  the  rodiufc  to 
wiiieb  t&s  Je^vl  tub©  i*  gTouud  and  th*t 
length  of  the  contact  lever.  If  the  latter 
yltejbdf  an  inch  tong,  and  the  radios  of  the 
he  40i)  fret  (teyela  (hr  aAfcrotmm- 
real  prtrp<>**‘©  ste  givmrid  tb  *%  sweep  of  800 
and  ItiOO  feat  minis),  the  refation  between 
fW  lever  and  radios  k ^ 1 m4-  &» 

. of  an  inch  can  be  roi*d  ftbrn  the 

fore*  scale*  ^^^  ofvvtv-irf^h  (&>W><lk))  will 
be £!m!  dflfewme  m length  wh ich  £%*&  such 

• .<8rM*w:»ft  a er»le  indicate#;  X;7 

& Whitwi>£th,«  nm'TOaetergangek  capa- 
ble of  of &n  inch.  The 

principle  of  tl*  action  may  h&  roudily  oodcr- 
titocHft  by  the  micrometer  *cmif  ©,  whteb 
a pocket  li»ibhbcm^r^! - ’ 
xffcs  ofan  iorh.  'The.  .^rb^; 'fapto4*: : 
to  an  imeli,  the  hea<Hnmn.g  f tf • 
on  its  .'drcn^fejpene^  ? '.•  A thr« 

of  the  head  tbiongb  one  d.ivit^on  advmieeB 
the  jwrf^^r- ;x  .^r=ir^y5r  .icf#..^.  *; 

The  irbilioaitb  taeasttrxng  mstmnient* 
hhowrv  by  tliree  iriews,  At  B,  C>  has  two 
head  with'  V ^roovia ' Wfweerj  then), 

in  width  tfu>  ba«t  & r are  laid,  ft*  ia 

also  the  ^tax/dAid.  of  the  bar  d,  of  w\M* 
tbe  Isnngfh  is  itf  W fwifetL  Ilie  sides  of  the 
groove  rind  of  fho  bam  arc  worked  np  m 
UW  a plane  posailde,  and  are  kept*  at. 
tight  angles  to  e*ch  |Hbe^  The  entfe  <>f 
th<?  hats  i«h  also  made  HqHftrtvwkh  their 
4tdc^,  and  Ufoaght  to  tm§  pianes,  :tho.'^ids.: 
Imipjg  wanted  to  jimseni  clrcutar  * nfttead  of 
>&4jttaro  faces. ' y.  t : v:  ./,:  •:  ,V  S>:,y*  ; ;’ 

Through  each  heiul-«lotk  runs  mji  occtt- 
rately  pitched  ,mirmrnet»r  - aef»%thy:  whidb 
6 and  c sire  ilriveoi  along ^ the  gm>vt&*  The 
arrow  on  the  side  of  h htw  xxosify  twenty 
threads  to-  the  inch,  «nit  ii  Ihrned  hj7  the 
wheel  fT  fho  cmnimfftrcmca  >>f  WhScfi  is  dh 
vided  into  '2^0  ports.  CboiioytwidljV'^- 

w«WGo  gle 


wuiTwakraV  anjLMoxrn  Mxxstrxaxo  iukVOK,. 


tnrniog  the  wheel  forward  one  division  the 
bar  i«  moved  of  an  inch. 

The  other  screw  has  a similar  thready  ia 
driven  by  a-  worm-  wheel  of  ^Kt  teeth,  into 
which  gw»am  a tangeut  sezew^  hy  JiaVing 
dxiJd  upon  ita  •stern  the  gnuluated  wheel  <j. 

The  irirco inf arenice  of  this  wheel  heirig 
ate  dirid^ii  a movement 

on*  division  a traverse  cd“ 

« inch  on  the 
bar  ^ , v >pxe<l  pointer*  eimblo  the  exaet 
um^th^nt  of  ^hebb/  trr  ^ to  W rcod  off, 
that  thb  extronicly  miunt^  ilitferonce  in  tb* 
length  of  any  bars  may  detected,  prs>- 
rii#d;di^;  mnwimitor  screws  eorert  an  &qual 
ivressuro  In  zx&ry  vQ&o, 

Tliis  equality  of  pressure  is  se^iurod  by  a 
very  simple  anti  beautiful  arrangement. 
Between  on©  extremity  of  the  steel  bar  un- 
der iH>iuparlson  and  the  sliding  bur  a small 
steel  piece  with  true  pandlel  fcidea  is  lutano- 
duced;  This  piece  is  culled  the  fitter t and 
its  endx,  e ef  rest  upon  two  sujqmrts  oo  the 
tfbW  ol  the  IwmL  VVh eix  lit tt©  of  jao  procure 
Is  bx^ed ;rqr]Mipa%r.j(f,iW  back 

of  in*  \>w»  weigbi  mbfcd- 

X Ix^k  >,h  |>i'e v^riTW  t lijrt  failing  buck, 

pteo©  opd  Ui© 

eutfe  tsf  th^  h^dnisis  > rery^ ^ del hmty 

wbichitts^b’ 

Jacted>  , . 'f  ; y’ 

:v*/‘.V:*/:^7  \ >/ 

Bow  khall ,-w©  . - .wBldn''.ihfb'Tlib.vU 

-.atoiai '.  ejcjmtife.fltj8:  which 

^Ueiingmidi  thy  contuiy  nearly  eU^cd  ^xu  •■ 

U -J  ^ t K j I r Uh  WyntlJjAN- 
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any  which  has  preceded  it  t The  pyramids, 
temples,  and  obelisks  of  Egypt,  the  graceful 
architecture  of  Greece  and  of  the  Freema- 
sons of  the  Middle  Ages,  tho  Roman  roads 
and  aqueducts,  make  the  fame  of  the  past. 
The  present  has  a new  set  of  devices,  and 
its  modes  and  structures  are  utterly  beyond 
the  conceptions  of  ancient  times. 

We  will  pass  over  the  works  which  differ 
in  no  essential  respect  from  those  of  the  past. 
Quays,  sea-walls,  and  breakwaters  were  fa- 
miliar to  the  Mediterranean  nations,  and 
our  canals  differ  from  those  of  the  ancients 
only  in  having  locks — not  a small  advance, 
by-the-way,  and  one  for  which  we-  are  in- 
debted to  the  Italian  engineers,  the  brothers 
Domenico.  The  canal  of  Sesostris — re-open- 
ed by  Pharaoh  Necho  about  605  B.c.,  again 
by  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus  300  b.c.,  once  again 
by  the  Caliphs,  and  abandoned  when  Vasco 
da  Gama  circumnavigated  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — conducted  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Nile  near  Belbeys,  the  Bubastis  Agria 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  ninety -six  miles 
long.  The  track  of  the  present  Suez  Canal 
only  follows  the  former  course  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  and  then  passes  to  Port  Said  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  sand  and  earth  of  the 
old  canal  were  drearily  excavated  by  fellahs 
who  toiled  with  wooden  shovels  and  bas- 
kets. The  steam-dredges  of  M.  De  Lesseps 
were  sixty  in  number,  of  two  kinds,  and  de- 
posited the  400,000,000  cubic  yards  of  mud 
and  sand  on  banks  at  a regulated  distance 
from  the  canaL 

The  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  said  to  have 
been  450  feet  high,  was  a beacon  to  the  road- 
stead of  Alexandria.  This  city  was  built 
by  what  might  have  seemed  the  whim  of 
a man  who  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
came  to  Rhacotis,  a place  Occupied  by  a lit- 
tle group  of  hovels,  and  spread  his  Macedo- 
nian cloak  on  the  ground  for  the  plan  of  a 
city  to  bear  his  name.  He  saw  it  rise  in 
his  mind’s  eye,  and  gave  his  directions  for 
the  avenues,  the  SerapeBum,  the  Bruchion, 
and  oiher  public  buildings,  took  up  his  line 
of  march  for  the  teeming  East,  and  never 
saw  Alexandria.  Yet  posterity  approved 
his  judgment,  and  his  city  has  embalmed 
his  name. 

One  of  our  contributions  in  the  line  of 
light-houses  is  the  dovetailed  block  system 
introduced  by  Smeaton  in  1760  at  the  Ed- 
dystone,  copied  by  the  Stephensons  at  Bell 
Rock,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  at  the 
Skerryvores,  and  still  later  at  Wolf  Island. 
Others  are  the  screw-pile  and  the  truss- 
frame  systems,  which  are  convenient  in 
many  places  where  the  column  of  mason- 
ry is  not  suitable.  Farther,  the  mode  of 
lighting  is  much  more  eminently  superior  to 
the  past  than  is  the  mere  structure.  When 
Smeaton  had  finished  the  Eddystone  it  was 
lighted  by  twenty-four  tallow-candles  stuck 
in  a hoop.  Even  the  Tour  de  Corduan,  put 


up  with  so  much  expense  in  1610  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne,  was  for  a long  time 
lighted  with  burning  logs  in  a large  cres- 
set. The  catoptric  system  of  lamps  with 
parabolic  reflectors  was  introduced  into  the 
Tour  de  Corduan  soon  after  the  invention  of 
the  circular-wick  and  centre-draught  lamp 
by  Argand,  of  Geneva,  in  1784 — a lamp  which 
made  the  effective  illumination  of  light- 
houses possible. 

The  dioptric  system,  by  lenses,  was  at- 
tempted in  England  at  the  South  Foreland 
light  in  1752  and  the  Portland  light  in  1759, 
but  failed  for  want  of  skill.  It  was  revived 
and  improved  by  Fresnel  in  1810.  It  was 
adopted  in  the  Lundy  Island  light  in  1834, 
and  is  the  best  light,  having  several  grades 
of  size,  according  to  importance  of  posi- 
tion. 

In  pile-driving  we  have  better  machin- 
ery than  the  Romans,  who,  however,  made 
good  work  in  bridges  built  on  piles,  and  in 
constructing  coffer-dams  for  building  stone 
piers  in  river-beds.  Elm  piles  driven  by 
the  Romans  at  London  were  in  good  order 
when  removed  to  build  the  abutments  of 
London  Bridge  in  1829.  Cflesar  threw  a pile 
and  trestle  bridge  across  the  Rhine  in  ten 
days.  Trajan’s  bridge  across  the  Danube* 
was  4770  feet  long,  having  twenty  semicir- 
cular arches  of  180  feet  5 inches  span  each. 

The  piers  were  of  stone,  the  superstructure 
wood.  There  were  also  many  bridges  in 
Rome. 

For  working  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water  we,  however,  have  several  methods 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and,  indeed,  only 
used  to  valuable  purpose  within  the  centu- 
ry. The  first  use  of  the  diving-bell  in  en- 
gineering was  by  Smeaton  in  1779.  It  had 
been  used  for  a century  or  two  as  a curios- 
ity or  in  reclaiming  sunken  treasures,  and 
had  been  much  improved  by  Halley  and  by 
Spalding  in  1774,  before  it  came  into  Smea- 
ton’s  hands. 

The  pneumatic  caisson,  which  now  forms 
so  important  an  aid  in  sinking  piers  to  sol- 
id foundations  beneath  river-beds,  is  the 
invention  of  M.  Triger,  of  France,  where  it 
was  first  used  in  sinking  a shaft  for  a coal- 
pit through  a stratum  of  quicksand  to  reach 
the  coal-measures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  riv- 
er Loire,  in  France.  It  consisted  of  a tube 
made  in  sections,  so  as  to  be  extended  as  the 
shaft  deepened.  The  lower  end  was  open, 
and  divided  by  a floor  with  a tightly  fitting 
trap-door  from  a middle  chamber,  the  ceil- 
ing of  which  had  a similar  door.  By  means 
of  an  air-compressing  pump  the  water  was 
kept  out  of  the  lower  chamber,  where  the 
men  worked,  and  the  buckets  were  handed 
up  through  the  floors  to  the  top,  the  middle 
chamber  forming  an  air  lock,  which  was  al- 
ternately in  communication  with  the  work- 
ing chamber  below  and  with  the  air-cham- 
ber above  it. 
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The  figure  shows  a cm tmm  used 
some  years  afterward  in  building  the 
piers  of  a bridge  at  Copenhagen,  Den-  r 
mark.  A much  improved  and  ex-  ? 
tended  plan  was  adopted  by  Captain 
James  B.  Eads  in  building  the  river  ( .* 


piers  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
way Bridge  across  the  Mississippi;  \ 
and  by  Colonel  W.  A.  Roebling  for  the 
piers  of  tbo  hus] >e ns ion- bridge  across 
the  East  River,  New  York.  In  each 
of  the  last-mentioned  cases  the  cais- 
son is  a very  heavy  structure,  de- 
igned when  it  reached  the  solid  rock 
to  remain  there,  be  built  up  full  of 
masonry  or  concrete,  and  then  sup- 
port the  pier  which  was  built  upon  it 
a & it  descended;  the  Triger  caisson,  h 
after  its  fonctiou  as  a pneumatic  ex-  • ‘ 
cavating  chamber  was  completed, 
formed  a lining  for  the  shaft  in  a i\ 
treacherous  soil ; the  Copenhagen  C; 
caisson  wras  lifted  as  the  pier  built  at  df  : 
the  bottom  progressed  upwardly. 

The  next  illustration  shows  an  East  f j jt“z 
River  caisson.  The  mode  adopted 
for  getting  rid  of  the  excavated  ma-  Q 
terial  in  the  New  York  caisson  is  the  j jy 
invention  of  M.  Fleur  St.  Denis,  chief  j,,  l® 
engineer  dm  C heroins  de  Fer  de  YEat,  f 5 

in  France.  It  consists  of  a water-  jj  ~ 

shaft  whose  lower  end  is  submerged 
in  water  in  a basin,  and  which  is  trav-  y 
ersed  by  a dredging  bucket  or  grap-  • j 
pie,  according  as  mud  or  rock  has  to  ft  I 
be  raised.  The  condensed  air  iu  the  J 
other  part  of  the  interior  of  the  cois-  % / 
son  keeps  water  excluded,  and  makes  fi 
it  habitable  for  the  workmen. 

In  the  St.  Louis  caisson  the  sand,  ' IIP 
mud,  and  stones  as  large  as  a hickory- 
nut  were  ilrivon  out  of  the  collect- 
ing  basin  iu  the  tloor  of  the  working 
chamber  by  means  of  a powerful  jet 
of  air  which  lifted  a column  of  water  in  a 
tube,  and  with  it  the  finer  excavated  materi- 
al, the  pipe  discharging  it  over  the  side  into  a 
lighter. 

The  docks  of  some  principal  sea-ports  are 
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a marvelous  feature  both  iu  character  and 
in  extent.  Loudon  and  Liverpool  arc  cele- 
brated for  tidal  docks.  The  first  Pained  had 
a particular  object  in  grouping  the  mer- 
chantmen of  special  trades  together  in  ba- 
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ber.  When  .it  becomes  necessary  to  clean, 
paint,  or  repair  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  it 
is  careened  by  the  weight  of  water  in  the 
*f  load”  chambers  of  one  side,  and  the  middle 
line  is  raised  about  live  feet  out  of  water. 
The  itoyal  Alfred , bearing  the  flag  of  the 
admiral  on  the  station,  and  weighing  6000 
tons,  was  lifted  by  this  dock,  her  keel  rest- 
ing on  a central  line  of  blocks  arranged  on 
the  floor  of  the  dock,  the  ship  being  shored 
np  with  timbers  all  around  the  top  sides. 

Steam-pumps  are  important  among  the 
engineering  derices  of  the  day.  The  neces- 
sity of  pumping  water  from  miues,  from 
ponds  in  draining,  or  from  sunken  vessels* 
coffer-dams,  or  wet  excavations,  has  given 
great  importance  to  that  special  application 
of  the  steam-engine. 

The  Cornish  engine  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  but  there  is  a host  of  machines 
for  use  on  shipboard,  for  wrecking,  at  rail- 
way watering  stations,  and  used  by  manu- 
facturers who  require  water  in  large  quan- 
tity. 

Perronet  was  the  greatest  engioeer  of  his 
time,  the  builder  of  the  famous  bridge  of 
Neuilly,  and  many  other  structures  in  France, 
the  finest  of  their  day,  some  of  which  yet  re- 
main witnesses  to  his  skill  and  perfect  taste. 
It  is  understood  that  his  masterpiece,  the 
bridge  of  Neuilly,  was  part  ially  destroyed  by 
the  French  daring  the  German  invasion,  to 
render  it  impassable  to  the  enemy.  This 
was  the  first  Irt'tl  bridge.  The  Waterloo 
Bridge,  by  Rennie,  is  even  a more  magnifi- 
cent example.  This  is  mentioned  to  intro- 
duce the  fact  that  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
pouts  et  cfoiuss&a  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 
had  no  better  contrivance  for  pumping  out 
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the  buckets  were  strung  along  on  a band  like 
the  beads  of  a rosary — were  worked  by  horse- 
power at  Orleans,  twelve  at  a time  being 
employed,  making  140  revolutions  per  hour. 
The  pallets  acted  as  buckets,  and  passed  at 
the  rate  of  0600  per  hour,  e and  / are  views 
of  another  chapelet  of  Perronet,  driven  by  a 
water-wheel  in  the  stream  outside  the  coffer- 
dam. The  current  water-wheels  used  for 
raising  water  for  the  city  of  London,  1731, 
were  under  the  arches  of  London  Bridge,  and 
gave  way  to  the  Boulton  and  Watt  engine. 

For  drainage  purposes  with  moderate  lifts 
we  have  much  improved  lately,  and  princi- 
pally since  1840,  about  which  time  the  cen- 
trifugal pump  came  into  notice,  the  first 
form  being  an  inversion  of  the  turbine,  the 
wheel  being  driven  by  steam  to  raise  the 
water  in  the  vertical  chute. 

In  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  for  low  lifts  the 
scoop-wheel  is  much  employed.  At  Haar- 
lem Lake,  Holland,  are  the  largest  pump- 
ing-engines in  the  world,  perhaps.  They 
are  three  in  number,  have  annular  cylinders 
of  twelve  feet  diameter,  with  inner  cylinders 
of  seven  feet  diameter.  One  engine  works 
eleven  pumps,  and  the  others  eight  each. 
Each  engine  lifts  sixty-six  tons  of  water  per 
stroke  to  a height  of  ten  feet ; when  pressed 
each  lifts  109  tons  per  stroke  to  that  height. 
Running  economically,  each  lifts  75,000,000 
pounds  of  water  one  foot  high  for  ninety-four 
pounds  of  Welsh  coal.  The  net  effective 
force  of  each  is  350  horses ; the  consumption 
of  fuel  is  two  and  a quarter  pounds  per 
horse-power  per  hour.  The  surface  drained 
by  the  three  engines  is  45,230  acres,  an  aver- 
age lift  of  the  water,  depending  on  the  state 
of  the  tides,  being  sixteen  feet.  All  other 
drainage  enterprises  sink  into  insignificance 
beside  those  of  Holland.  They  include  an 
area  of  223,06^acres  drained  by  mechanical 
means. 

Prominent  among  the  engineering  enter- 
prises of  the  day  are  the  tunneling  of  mount- 
ain chains  and  the  removal,  by  drilling  and 
blasting,  of  submarine  obstructions. 


It  is  just  about  250  years  since 
gunpowder  was  first  need  in 
blasting  by  the  German  miners 
in  Hungary ; now  it  seems 
strange  that  any  great  enter- 
prise in  rock  should  be  at- 
tempted without  it.  The  pa- 
tient labor  of  the  men  who 
chiseled  their  way  through  a 
mile  of  rock  near  Yicovaro  in 
making  the  second  Roman  aque- 
duct, the  Anio  Yetus,  is  rather 
sad  than  exhilarating  when  we 
consider  the  unpaid  labor  of  the 
poor  slaves  who  hewed  out  the 
tunnel. 

Two  vast  jobs  of  tunneling 
ranges  of  mountains  have  late- 
ly been  completed — the  Mont 
Cenis  and  the  Hoosac  tunnels.  Another, 
larger  one  is  in  progress — the  St.  Gothard. 
In  each  case  the  work  was  done,  or  is  being 
done,  by  drills  operated  by  compressed-air 
engines,  the  escaping  air  at  the  workings 
being  an  element  of  great  value,  as  it  pro- 
vides fresh  air  at  that  point  and  establishes 
an  outward  current. 

This  whole  business  of  exhausting  air, 
compressing  air,  and  using  the  comparative 
vacuum  or  the  positive  pressure,  is  very  new. 
It  is  true,  Otto  Guericke  had  an  air-pump  in 
1650,  and  Samuel  Pepys  says,  February  15, 
1665,  of  his  visit  to  the  Royal  Society  at 
Gresham  College,  “It  is  a most  acceptable 
thing  to  hear  their  discourse  and  to  see  their 
experiments;  which  were  this  day  on  fire, 
and  how  it  goes  out  in  a place  where  the  ayre 
is  not  free,  and  sooner  out  where  the  ayre  is. 
exhausted,  which  they  showed  by  an  engine 
on  purpose.” 

These  were  but  chamber  experiments,  and 
air  used  in  an  engine  can  not  probably  be 
traced  back  of  Glazebrook’s  English  patent 
of  1797,  which  had  the  principal  features  of 
the  modem  approved  forms.  Stirling’s  en- 
gine, 1827,  was  used  at  the  Dundee  Foundry, 
Scotland,  for  some  years.  Medhurst  patent- 
ed in  1799  the  device  of  condensing  air  to  be 
used  at  the  workings  into  reservoirs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  by  engines  at  the  sur- 
face. Bompas  had  an  air-driven  carriage  in 
1828.  The  rock-drills  at  the  Bardonneche 
end  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  were  driven 
by  air  compressed  by  a curious  apparatus 
devised  by  Sommeilleur,  the  volume  of  air 
compressed  daily  being  826,020  cubic  feet, 
giving  137,670  feet  at  the  drills  under  a 
pressure  of  six  atmospheres.  Air-pumps 
condensed  the  air  at  the  French  end  of  the 
tunnel. 

Air,  steam,  and  gunpowder  are  working 
hand  in  hand  through  the  mountains  and 
under  the  water.  Now  18,500  pounds  of 
gunpowder  in  three  charges,  simultaneous- 
ly fired,  tear  at  one  crash  400,000  tons  of 
chalk  from  the  face  of  Round  Down  Cliff, 
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largely  ixif«>  modern  fttnir- 
tares,  and  the  time  w'ln?  u>ja:  0 hand  whoti 
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?^tf>rds  a Tcmatkahtc 
grr^r  ih  H»n..  Th  w are  four 

’ fptthjt, ,'.  4«4  tubuhi\ 

The  und  mota  bold. 

llie  tirkt  feau  bridge  ,wW  mie  of  east-irnii 


I 


toy  ;fe£S5  .ifeefij,  am  ‘ ^ .Art^iasi 

we  Ik,  ,v  . v".v  */  :>:^\Tfs;?vJ  -\vy 


r*o*v  mhi 

■%  U ft  ffipf^otation  of  tbs  rurMOcm  arch  bridge  of  0<1f) 

— ‘r ts<fi  spun  p^ueted  t>y  T^Itord  for  crossing  the  Tbftui^ 

* a .teklgu  it c^st-icbn swdfaft^ «MJ foetap^  promised 
life  m'-to  ^>r  ■by$'$iom-U*&w  Meoat  $trw.ts  in-  preference  to  the  stispcw- 

; hr : A Foi^i  ^io»d*n^  m iiK t n»nn  deciddl  apnn  by  the  commit- 

*iid  Ca.,  Hew York.  tv^,  odaiOe  wh  of  South vrark  B.iclgc,  C4W . feet  spiuu 
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sections  across 
the  Severn  *ft 
Colshrookd&le.  iu 
England,  erected 
in  1779  by  Darby 
and  Wilkinson, 
unless  tre  inajr  1 
mention  a foot 
cha£a4^dge  -sey-  ! 
enty  feet  long 
acro^  tbi^Toealn 
1741,  and  credit 
the  <jbain4tri<lg^ 
in  a mountain 
pass  at  King- 
ton#,  in  China*  In 
l?9fi  Walaon^roct- 
ud  an  iron'  arch 
bridge  TOO  feat 
above  the  water 
ever  the  Wear  at 
SonderiimiL  In 
181^-  ^55  Telibm 
spanned  the  Me- 
ufti  Straits  by  hid 
so*  nailed  ^afn- 
bridge,  Iron  tods 
'•  with  nonpling 
links  fern  the 
catenary.  Sontb- 
wark  Bridge  (c) 
mot tins  Thames. 

ea  of 

vonusoirs,  and 
vnw»  cTtected  in 
' 183sL 

The  Iiigjiest 
bridge  in  i3ia 
world  ,ia  the  Ver- 
rugas Viaduct,  an 
the  Lima  and 
Oroya  Kail way, 
M tlie  at* 

Fern.  XttemfiOO 
feet  above  the 
level  -of  the  sm, 
575  feet  long,  and 
fomtd  s*f ihf^b 
Iron  truss  spuns 
on  Ij-ou  juors. 

The  bridge  late- 
ly tmiit^roas  the 
Mississippi  at  St. 
Xunte  bs&  a vmi* 
pound  systein 
Of  steel  tribnlat 
&mhes  support- 
hag  the  tftiJ#  and 
roadbeds.  J.fha* 
three  spAit^  bfAw, 
51J>,  ami  4&  fyct 
respectively-  The 
middle  arch  bu& 
but  one  fellow  In 


the  world,  that  of  Jtailinhqrg,  in  Holland. 


been  opened  amidst  grntU  ing.  If  hn» 


and  a roadway  thirty  * lour  feet  wide  sm*l  twit 
footways  each  eight  feet  wide  upou  the  Up- 
perieye L Th»?  Hbiioie  toads  which  omriv^^ge 
upon  this*  viaduct  bH?%  freight  dtfpAt#  hear 
the  water,  V&t  the  pa&ttyogev  trains  pM* 
thtmgb  i tturifel  4890  feet  in  length  :$pfc 
ite&tfr  th^  river-side  p«rt  of  they  eityv  Ai>d 
reach  the  up- town  dj6$6b  Each  s|>ati  *im- 
aiat#  of  foul1  arches,  having  t wo  u iemfets 
each,  an  iipj>er  and  a low er  one.  Each  mem- 
bex  is  of  two  parallel  cs^atecl  tubes  nine 
inches  in  exterior  diameter  sot  closely  to- 
getliftr,  and  each  made  in  fditr  ftegment^. 
whoso  junctions  fonii  nhs.  The  upper  jand 
low^;r  metuhecs  arc  eight  feet  apart.  Tbo 
vrhtjlf*  Kivnctp.re  stiffened  by  sfst^Rad  of 
diagbiMtl,  ywwul,  and  horiiontiril  i>jnace«. 

The  urek  j&iruied  « veiy  important 
\m  lit  mmiy  wooden  bridges,  aud  stall 
of  some 

Another  tubular  arch  bridge  ta  that-of  t ht 
WH&hlngton  Aqueduct  across  Itack  Creelt/ 
enacted  by  (lexsersl  Mdgs,  It  bm  a spun  of 
200  feet  wad  a rise  vf  tweoty  aaid  fx>n- 
amts  of  two  ribs,  OAch  composed 
cd^t4n»u  pip^^  flanged  aud  bolted . 

The  pipe*  ate  liued  with  titfrtm  to  pt^vetit 
feedsing,  ^ud  have  4 iil^Aar  tfaNw 

fevt  aix  inches.  Tbit^Ugh  them  p^ae*  th& 
water  ibr  the  dty  of  Wash- 
ington ‘ - ;•/’*  v!  y\'  *' 

The  Fairmomat  Bridge  the  Seliuyl- 

kill  is  100  feet  wide,  was  bmli  by  the  Thff^ 
aixviHe  Bridge  Compjmyj,  and  fe  the  fiiient 
example  of  an  iixm  trujfe  bridge  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Those  Chinese  pfev^ut  many  ^ broad  hud 
full  statement  by  having  ^utiei^ah&d  .the' 
Western  bartuifHu^  in  ^mtoy  thinga  v gW- 
powder,  the  niHrineFs  mo vah?^ 

type  pxintmg^^apet: 

lory,  silk,  and  boring  au  gas  ab<l  brim, 
Buapension-hmlge*  also  havo  b^en  long  UK*1 
Iti  China  and  Thibet,  One  noiiepd  by  Tur- 
ner, near  TcJrin-<?liieri,  waft  140  feet  long, 
on  four  catedniry  chains ; ope  in  Quito,  ob- 
served by  Hum  hold  t,  was  &f  rope  four  wil- 
es in  diameter/  made  af  wgafe  fibre  ; ^oe  ha 
Aligporo,  in  llindostant  ia  ISO  feet  in  lengthy 
and  nigde  cane  with  iron  ftisteninge ; 
Hook  cr  notii'^^  svroml  in  Kcpnn]  ; Biiamogysi 
refers  to  suspenshm^ bridges  In  Europe  jkn 
ldl5.  -:  '.l *';■  /,  ■ 

The  sospemiimi  * loddge  was  waiting  fee 


bridge  across  the  Tees  iu  17 *ii  T^lfhtd 
Uioew  miK  ar^ofi*  the  Meaa.i  Btrai.t^,  570  feet, 
in  1^20  ; it  is  .of.  rnds,  with  /emi pling' ' l&tks. ; 
The  •wiia  erected 

in  1630,  Ifeilwuy  Bridge,  'SSI 

feet,  was  erectcd^  by  Epeblin^  '1®S.  The 
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WftceUuf  Jlriage,  across  the  Ohio,  1010 
-Jfetff,  erected  by  fillet.  was  fcitjwp  dowa, 

,Tli«  CuJtdiiuati  Bridge,  8^rw«i9  the  Ohio, 

WM  otowfciofc'tl  by  B^e*Uag:  in  ,/t 

is  l Bo?  ftHit  Wtw'euh  r»iu»y;  1,;^ 

SW&f  $ (tli :%  tfirei}  strain 

to  Mar  its  j>r*rt  ••>£  the  iinuL  ’flu*  was  a 
gritutl  Ci»m:»ptii)B. 

ht  jusunflii.  Tlio  tHjtv  Niagara 

Bridge  help*  the  '.bakto  of  Urn  tails, 
is  12W  feyt  stiunyKtO  JilmVc  rJEje  wn- 
ter,  amt-  erected  to  it*00r ' ’ '.;  "y  . 

.W«  at* ’how  .waHiwg  for  IW  tiORtpleitoa 
of  the  M>‘w1f<a't  imdBroGtslyb  iltfdg*, 

MSS  tnTrriLui,  IOtKJ  fetvt  iifi' 

file  fcultoiftr, .^rt-sc&rtf % 

Wale*,  pitwdeil  ftott  <Wer  Cat  :M«n*ai 
tifcmita,  Sitecs'edto^  Iftwcn  Ik  the^icXorlft 
actt/ss  tht  Sr;  L.wrtxJee  ltiver  at 
Montn>»l  The  jynnytpli*  of.  dll  is  the 
«tate  f-  * tube  of  reetatignlar  aoe tiftu 
fbrxt&ttg  S:-.h^lQMr-^ttff,>  Thtf  materM 
is  £tet  dhd.'wt^ight  hrwu,  m disputed  as 
to  see  ate  the  valuitiile  ftktuhGk  of  eafch 
kind.  It.  was  doaianited  that  treiits 
should  tie  jK’rrajtte«j  to,  <wm'  eftefi  way 
ahmiStBXieousiy  & fi  lull  spetd  GD  the  two 
tracks:  that  it  should  be  100  ffeet,  sltove 
the  water;  tliat  no  owlriug  should  he 
used  to  temjiorfftily  obstruct  aavlgatfoa, 

Stephenson  made  the  Jtrst  eetijuates,  and 
FairUMm  hmtight  lot«»  use  bis  great 
knowledge  j»  the  strength  oftoatorikk 
and  skill  in  tie  disposition  of  parts  to 

hear  stroitm  to  wWh  fU4ey»6tnprtioa«  i ....... 

<if  a sfcrnetut'o  sire  sfubjeoteil.  The  tu  litas  ■ ' • •'■.:•*;•.  tsoit  taws#  awn  lattics'  anlruiss, 
are  respectively  UG(\  472,  •t'ira,  ahft  260  s»  £.  h *n>  farms  of  troasc*  ft*  moderate  spatts.  a, 
feet,  the  larger  ones  weighing  about  recisagutiir-tfijbo  bridge,  e.iroa  arch  »iid' lattice  gitiJer 
•i.Ut&CMO  tioamlH  dkititi.  Tiif.  mhi'N  Wore  htldgo.  «,  strut  jfird«  Uridgi*.  ’X  the  principnt  epHB  f.V 
Wit  S ;*!7(  x - ■ . ■ - . i “*M  the  iMianiWJg  itoUway  h(i<l«B aver  &>  Leek, » orsuoa  oi 
Ul  t Hi  ^oati^  £»x  t46U  jKMUiotfft,  the  JtiiiMi  tit  Ua*  ofhe  j th«  i^'  elicMai  to  MS  fr+ii 

rai«f<?»l  i^r  gfi^rfOx  toiti  terigffi,  4$&  feet  dnur  ar>aiv  11b  oi?Iy  rivul  In  length 

masonry  beingr  inUlt  (-exi^atii  them  **.  th«  mkicih  fliiau  oi  Caplin  Kua^'g  briogv  wrem  the 

frfti&g.  T u#-  hisit»  ' n«  at  Bl  loui*.  c\i<  * ttnwj 

S ^ *«m 6 ^ 

iiftim?  trhidna  w&frtUsH  3g4,O0O  ^K^tb 

w!"  ~ ^ But  one metitiou^  above 

was  standing^  old  ^ <ri*  red 

fH'iok  hfnisa  ijr^^  ciiitr  '*  Pfo- 

olaim  If Jf;- ; luojl  ^udta  ali 
the  inhahttot^  thereof  t’’  »ot  itoy  ex- 
ception - heid^f  .aws  the 

Tees.  Tina  bridge  hag  long  -sw  pimsed 
avraty,  was  but  & solitary  procansor  of  the 
^omiag  sige  of  itoo  bjrid^e^  ^nd  m m&tb  o£ 
Wttncture  ohainH  bav^-  %Wm  :te?  wire. 
br»t  of  thto  ikf  at^l>  .w  ^ ’;  > ' ;/ 

; ' r woon-woftxi?W, 

In  no  dgparl^nent  of  me<i]ydiihai  pr^fere«b 
htt&  the  adTraheemeat  lieen  mom  thorough 
thi«i  in  the  fliEMcbipery  fm  worfeing  oi 
Wfuat.  Up  tit , th«  hogkuung  c.»f  the  Imi 
qtxuti^  of  the  hiit 

wore  th$i  toots  arid  utodcfa  <tf  tte  wood  - 
I With  the  axie^  ad^e/|dtH3aw^  wMp- 


■■  - J*»  S V - . . 


NW?bf  and  wera  of  which 

t^kem  a ^tien  at  a tkm,  after 
e^ch  lift  wos  made,  umi  ths  tni>^  rented  on 
rhe  fiimmiT  beneath  it  wHfe’lh^  piaton  of 
the  Jaidc  d»UfM  lift. 

The  pr^are  of  the  watsr  tene^th  the  ram 
W %%  tom  per  j^juArb  iiodi.  Th^  tnbc8 
were  3 Off  feet  above  as- 

cendip^  high  pet5>endio»lar.  'gppfrtm  ia 
the  Un5£*  *>f.  thg  Tvhihh  were  closed 

op  by  u\r&<n\t\  aH  the  tifting  proee\MiciL  It 
• wm  aj>riu*^l  fov  ttif  fTw  in  1^50. 

The  Yictoiia  fWdge  at  Montreal  bad  no 
«nch  e.mtr eyoely  bea <irj  wurk.  It  la  ITO  feet 
lees  than  two  imlm  inn^  havixig  twenty-tlve 

«rfefi.ac»  each 

^ long.  The  centre  is  tlO  feet 

■abQva'-tli'h!.guhim^ ' -'.rjif.  the  and 

baa  a aijght  dfe%ct*n  t torWi*rd  %)&$&  &&&  The 
©o»t  was  £1,350, OtX). 


Go  gl 
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mw,  hands*  wy  eMsel,  and  rasp  exeelfenl  { gui&(£  T K'e  machine  has  now  attained  «u& 
work  \yhe  iria.ti^  ^ completeness  which  leave 
with  tluv  «ce|)ti^iv  nf  u few  saw  -miU$l  little  to. be  desired. 

tkbre . wtm 'm  maehmery  It/rv^od-wijirkihgc  ••  In'  the'  A^ioh«'fy.-\fotoi-  of  the  machine 
How  infrequent  were  the  saw-axUls  may  be  the  saws  are  either  single  or  hi  gmpgj.  TI*£ 
gathered  from  the  fttCtibat  one  established  portable  kind  has  an  upper  saw  to  float 
in  E11  gland  in;  !(ikft;.by  a • Bniclitnan  was  the  kerf  made  only  partially  tbrtmgh  the 
abandoned  from  fear  of  personal  violence  larger  logs  bv  the  lower  saw.  -fetich  ix 
on  tiio  part  of  the  pbpitlaec%Hnd  in  ITti?  one  known  as  a double  mu\  The  log  carnage 
(at  .Idimdiouse,  in  the  eastern  part,  of  Lon-  travel*  on  way  a,  the  food  being  by  a pinion 
don,  was  destroyed  by  .%  omh  of,  sawyers  meshing  info  &•  rack  benea  th  -the 
•with  epti'siUpi^fl  their  mftrlu  ilpnger*  Mfctr.tJio.  mfr  $he  head-btocks'-.ate  >un.ul- ’ 

The  vvvifet  disfijicfcjy  whoa  logs  i twreoti sly  tn cored;  ap,  bringing  thfr  log  % dk- 

and  treo  tiiiak^  were  habUiniU  y fcuwvd  from  1 &ucv  neuter  to  the  mw  <&qnal  uj  the  thick*- 
otul  to  end,  U>  svork  them  into  diMe&shm  ness  of  the  hoard  ibtehwlr  pit®  f ita  width  of 
ktiiff,  by  two  mvr$*T*,  one  standing  on  the  the  keif  marie  by;  Very  rapid  tod 

log  ^nd'the * pit  beneath  with  a bandy  &r$  these  ^uw^-.bhfr’f'hei  men  of  *ffx- 
teii)  m^hwj&j'ps  UrfcMlt  <»tf<  the  .sawdust.  ;never  of  such  a thing.  WV  had 

Arid  what  a hard-vrifrkiiig,  « drunken  set  rutLa  gatu  daws  driven  by  -flutter  wheebv  or 
vlhese sawyers  .iutd  how  tho  t-op^awyet  geared  up  for  motion  irurn  a larger  v<heeL 
the  HTeteli  hi  the  boUv  vrhg  pulled  There  waa  then  no  pmtnautioa  of  the  saw- 
ddwrv  mills  which  Imzn  in  all  oar  ports  uq&  him 

_ '*  1x1  A itl^d  ui  all  the  forests  of  the  laiid, 

shovel  This  well  into  our  wd-ury ; The  veneer  saw?  a peculiar  adaptation  of 

•V'cv.  but:  now  we  have  it  hoHt  of  s*vr-t&ili*  of  -the  «aw>.  thin- wgmmlal  t**M&  > 

Vctttiip^  kinds  xfutkiiig -a>u  the  mc^h  on  a thin  hul/of  i<#rge  (liaxuefcV, 

mye  grille  at  the  gmfr  lumbering  eeatres,  ed  by  Bramah* 

ami  madaiues  for  spoeiaL  work  in  all  infros  Nor  must  ’ we . .forget. ; tbe  ktToU-tfuw,  also 
stud  thus  rongkly  f gtYt  oTit^  named  ajig  mw  from  ltd  rurtid  vexrjojkl  mo- 
■inu^qnare'  shilF  or  merolmui^Vde  locohor tion.  It  has  a Oartow  thin  blade  wiiich 
shWed  into  iHraeusipn;  lmhbc^  ^lntsf  ^ats  \U  wa^in  a tvoiiderfril  m*xjmt  through 

^n;>lo>iiuiiT<lSv  V'xueetH,  and  wh^t:not,-  , ,:  stuff . Vhi^bf.  hi  droved  Against  it,  slidihg 

®h>  cironiat  saw  was  infrodueedlnto  op  the  ^urfeoe  of  0 fiat  table  tbrougii  wiiicJi 
glaixl  t2i  ?7iH>.  but  its  inventor  u out  Uvjn:*  o,  tbc '-mw  yvx'VprocaUv..  The  band  saw  is  for 
Gt  ncra!  Sir  Samuel  Benthsuu/tbp  inosi  ?»-.  the  *<m.v  x*uriumy ..’b'itt  is  a stvcl  ribbon 
hf ! alt  mv®nUi&  ttf ; wood -working riiu«  00  fvret 
mai;hinejryt  aiid  to  whom  Jfhdll  imvfi  to  one  ^»f  which  b?  ililvea  by  the  stonn 

refer,  several  times,  patiMi^} ' hi-  ’ . itijlt  • til*  powtir;  ' ‘ 1 ; . - 

>>t&ncht  6litv  paraUei  guide,  4U)d  sdidlog  bbv*i,l  The  pluaiTig^uucbiiio  for  wood  assumed 

’ Original  from  ' 
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it  ■ haltin'  a ..very  • eommii&£iQg. . .Ttfafc' : ••'  J t 
\jjlStia$A  tJai,  moulding,  idiit  headed  ^uxiacehry 
it  Tip*?  ot  crosscuts;  it  tones  dad  eo outer- 
tores  ; it  mortises  nod  tenons,  executes 
stjvaring-iip,  grooving,  touguiug,  rabbeting, 
mitring,  ehmutohigj  and  wedge  - tuttiug ; 
it  i*  ik  j ac wo)  fc,  the  haiidy  man  of 
'the  i?Uop*  wUh  uidlaggiitg  energy  and  sin- 
gular v;^rautmty«  It  weU  r^pn-sents  the 
imp#*  mind  itf  tire  Ages,  being  a mvltum  in 
pawto,  the  oonilviijatioia  of  a set  separate 
:rtochinfc$t  posseting  the  attributes  of  each, 
which  if  is  ready  tp  ttmi  to  account  at  any 
tfievOot  always  toother,,  fjgt  m rapid  m&- 
cession  at  wli^t  xidtico. 

The  arm irking- machine  may  have  had  a 
pret‘ATLo»Ls  r^inteuto  totoxr  fie.imral  Sir  S»»a- 
del  n0xjL0imai  Vut  tve  have' ho  trace  6f:  it. 
fieptbam  titHchiiio 

pi  His  de  scylptieu  hi- 

elude*  tto  opeWtoi  by  which  i>  hole  previ- 
omdy  ^»red  is  >doog;vt<  t!  by  a chisel  into  a 
slot,  aiji.i  also  the  jjutilf  of  making  tto  mor- 
Uw  by#  rotating  eutMr  dunng  the  truvensr 
Of  The  wrk-  «i;  also  bad  a pivoted  Ph\v- 
for.  .-.oblique  and  a doitble  or  fi^ric- 

<xt  chisel  Xijv  making  narrow  parallel  moy- 
tasea*  -■•./// . \ ‘ T ■ - /;  ’•  '.‘  : : . :*-• 

Ifrj&el!#  tiuuikiae  for  mortising  the  sheik* 
?>f  .Skip**  blocks  was  made  for  the  British 
Attobildtv  in  lhQ4.  The  block  is  cdmcketl 


lU*M>  9AW>  r . 

Ibreo  shapes  before  it  settled  into  its  pres- 
mif  pine  (erred  form  % indeed^  there  tote  yet 
two  kjittto  General  Ben  thorn's  mmibito, 
patented  in  l$9t*  was 

pushed  over  the  mtfs&e  of  ti\e:  toardV  Bra- 
ittidh^  tnaebine,  l#0$*  is  \ytot  ia  ^dbd  the 
■trtiv&tt  pbi*vr,  the  cutter*  tomg  m the  fovr* 
or  edg^;  af  it  jev.dviua  di 8k,  which  revolves 
with  its  vertical  itrlmt  .ak<>Y£  the  board* 
which  passes  JmimlSx-:  It,  /The  mote  coiti- 
umu  Mild  g^memlly  useful  fbnn  of  tto  ptov 
tng-tuachine  lots  rev^iyijig  cufrerd  on  hpf~ 
irontsiJ  axes,  wliieii  ttork  thy  top  of  the 
board.  By  an  exteushta  ad  ibe  principle 
another  eUffer  imiy  # *&%  ito  )(» Wr 
and  tiVO  others  on  vorUval  iyxea  dress  tto 
edges,  of  «jfuane>  attiif: iisihy  ^ 

; j^id^  or -toe  '.or-  moT^'  of  tbeoarterA  wmylmv*? 
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revolving  critter  to  advance  or  recede  to  or 
from  the  stuff  which  is  chucked  between 
the  centres  of  a mandrel  below,  and  caused 
to  rotate  in  correspondence  w ith  the  model 
above.  The  cutter  frame  has  a longitudi- 
nal motion  along  the  liame,  its  cutter  pass- 
ing from  end  fo  end  of  the  stick*  and  cut- 
ting more  or  less  deeply  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  model  above.  The  piece  to  be  cut 
is  not  shown  in  position,  as  it  would  hide 
the  view  of  the  cutter  head. 

Ejoward  H.  Knight. 
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mils  which  hnm  in  all  oar  ports  and  buzz 
in  all  the  forests  of  the  land. 

1 The  veneer  saw,  a peculiar  adaptation  of 
jtbe  circular  saw,  with  thin  segmental  teeth 
ion  a thin  hub  of  large  diameter,  was  in  vent- 
led  by  Bramah. 

| Nor  must  we  forget  the  scroll-saw.  also 
gained  a jig  saw  from  its  rapid  vertical  mo- 
tion. It-  has  a narrow  thin  blade  which 
jfcata  its  way  in  a wonderful  manner  through 
Jthe  stuff  which  is  moved  against  it,  sliding 
(on  the  surface  of  a fiat  table  through  w hich 
Jthe  saw  reciprocates.  The  band  saw  is  for 
Mho  same  purpose,  but-  is  a steel  ribbon 
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this  desolation  were  for  the  most  part  Arabs* 
su) »jects  of  the  Egyptian  government,  These 
people  had  deserted  their  agricultural  occu- 
pations in  the  Soudan,  and  formed  compa- 
nies of  brigands  in  the  pay  of  Khartoum 
merchants.  The  largest  trader  had  an  army 
of  2T>00  Arabs  in  lua  pay.  These  men  were 
organized  u culer  a rode  military  fashion,  and 
armed  with  muskets.  They  were  divided 
into  companies,  and  in  many  cases  were  of- 
ficered by  soldiers  who  had  deserted  from 


the  Egyptian  army.  It  is  supposed,  indeed, 
that  about  15,000  of  the  subjects  of  the  Khe- 
dive, who  should  have  been  employed  in 
working  and  paying  their  taxes  in  Egypt, 
w ere  engaged,  directly  ot  indirectly,  in  the 
slave  traffic  of  the  White  Kile.  The  traffic 
was  regularly  organized.  Each  trader  oc- 
cupied a special  district,  where,  by  a divis- 
ion of  Ins  force  in  a chain  of  stations,  each 
containing  sumo  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
he  could  exercise  a right  of  possession  over 
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a certain  amount  of  territory.  In  this  man- 
ner enormous  tracts  of  country  were  occu- 
pied by  the  armed  bands  from  Khartoum, 
who  could  make  alliances  with  the  native 
tribes  to  attack  and  destroy  their  neighbors, 
and  to  carry  off  their  women  and  children, 
together  with  vast  herds  of  sheep  and  cat- 
tle. One  trader  alone,  by  the  name  of  Agad, 
ruled  by  force  of  arms  over  a tract  of  terri- 
tory covering  nearly  ninety  thousand  square 
miles.  No  other  trader  would  interfere 
with  him  so  long  as  he  kept  within  his  own 
bounds ; within  that  his  companies  of  brig- 
ands could  pillage,  burn,  and  massacre  at 
will.  A very  powerful  trader  would  some- 
times make  excursions  into  the  territory  of 
a weaker  neighbor,  but  in  general  a sort  of 
robber  courtesy  was  observed. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  the  actual  num- 
ber of  slaves  taken  every  year  from  Central 
Africa.  Sir  Samuel  thinks  that  at  least  fifty 
thousand  are  captured  and  held  in  the  camps 
of  the  slave-traders,  or  sent  overland  to  the 
coast.  The  loss  of  life  attendant  upon  the 
capture  and  subsequent  ill  treatment  of  the 
slaves  is  frightful ; while  the  result  of  this 
forced  emigration,  combined  with  the  inse- 
curity of  life  and  property,  is  the  gradual  de- 
population of  vast  tracts  of  territory  within 
the  infested  districts.  The  natives  must 
either  submit  to  every  species  of  cruelty 
and  wrong,  leave  their  homes  for  distant 
regions,  or  ally  themselves  with  their  op- 
pressors in  warring  upon  other  tribes.  The 
result  is  devastation  and  wide-spread  ruin. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  horrible  atrocities, 
Ismail  Pasha,  the  present  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
resolved  to  enlist  the  services  of  Sir  Samuel 
as  the  leader  of  a strong  military  force 
against  the  slave  hunters  and  traders  of  the 
White  Nile.  The  objects  of  the  expedition, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Khedive’s  firman,  were, 
1st,  to  subdue  the  countries  lying  south  of 
Gondokoro ; 2d,  to  suppress  the  slave-trade, 
and  introduce  a system  of  regular  commerce ; 
3d,  to  open  to  navigation  the  gTeat  lakes  of 
the  equator;  and  4th,  to  establish  a chain 
of  military  stations  and  commercial  d6p6ts, 
at  intervals  of  three  days’  march,  through 
Central  Africa,  taking  Gondokoro  as  the 
base  of  operations.  The  supreme  command 
of  this  important  expedition  was  confided 
to  Sir  Samuel  for  four  years,  commencing 
April  1,  1869.  He  was  invests  by  the 
Khedive  with  absolute  power,  even  that  of 
death,  over  all  under  his  command,  and  over 
all  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Nile  Basin 
south  of  Gondokoro.  To  effect  the  objects 
contemplated  by  the  Khedive,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  organize  the  expedition  on  a grand 
scale.  Steel  steamers  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Albert  Lake  had  to  be  conveyed  from 
England,  and  transported  in  sections  on 
camels  over  a long  stretch  of  territory.  It 
was  necessary  to  establish  a firm  govern- 
ment in  countries  that  hitherto  had  been 


without  protection,  and  a prey  to  lawless 
adventurers.  This  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  a large  military  force,  provided  with 
transports  and  stores,  and  with  materials 
and  supplies  for  fortified  camps.  In  every 
expedition  the  principal  difficulty  is  the 
transport.  u Travel  light,  if  possible,”  is 
the  best  advice  for  all  countries ; but  in  this 
instance  it  was  not  possible,  as  the  object 
of  the  expedition  was  not  only  to  convey 
steamers  to  Central  Africa,  but  to  establish 
legitimate  trade  in  the  place  of  the  nefarious 
system  of  pillage  hitherto  adopted  by  the 
so-called  White  Nile  traders.  It  was  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  to  start  with  a 
large  stock  of  goods  of  all  kinds  in  addition 
to  machinery  and  the  steamers.  Sir  Samuel’s 
outfit  included  a paddle  steamer  of  251  tons, 
32  horse-power ; a twin  screw  high-pressure 
steamer  of  20  horse-power,  108  tons ; a twin 
screw  high-pressure  steamer  of  10  horse- 
power, 38  tons ; two  steel  life-boats,  each  30 
feet  by  9, 10  tons  each.  In  addition  to  the 
steamers  were  steam  saw -mills,  with  all 
necessary  machinery,  including  heavy  boil- 
ers. All  this  bulky  and  heavy  material  bad 
to  be  transported  by  camels  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  across  the  Nubian  Desert,  and  by 
boats  and  camels  alternately  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Gondokoro,  a distance  of  about  three 
thousand  miles. 

The  military  arrangements  comprised  a 
force  of  1645  troops,  including  a corps  of 
200  irregular  cavalry  and  two  batteries  of 
artillery.  The  infantry  were  two  regiments 
supposed  to  be  well  selected.  The  black 
or  Soudani  regiment  included  many  officers 
and  men  who  had  served  with  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine  in  Mexico.  The  Egyptian  regiment 
turned  out  to  be  for  the  most  part  convicted 
felons,  who  had  been  transported  for  various 
crimes  from  Egypt  to  the  Soudan.  The  ar- 
tillery consisted  of  bronze  rifled  mountain 
guns,  the  barrel  weighing  230  pounds,  throw- 
8J4-pound  shells.  The  expedition  was  also 
supplied  with  200  rockets,  3-pounders,  and 
fifty  Snider  rifles,  with  50,000  rounds  of  am- 
munition. 

Khartoum,  on  the  Nile,  about  1450  miles 
above  Cairo,  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous  and  final  departure.  Here  a 
fleet  of  nine  steamers  and  fifty-five  sailing 
vessels,  the  latter  averaging  about  fifty  tons 
each,  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Samuel.  A part  of  this  fleet, 
consisting  of  six  steamers  and  thirty  sailing 
vessels,  started  from  Cairo,  conveying  the 
whole  of  the  merchandise.  Not  daring  to 
trust  any  part  of  the  steel  steamers  to  this 
route,  the  vessels  being  liable  to  all  kinds 
of  mishaps,  Sir  Samuel  had  them  conveyed, 
under  his  own  superintendence,  by  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  Soua- 
kim,  whence  he  crossed  the  desert  to  Ber- 
ber, on  the  Nile,  a distance  of  275  miles,  and 
thence  reached  Khartoum  by  steamer* 
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At  Khartoum  many  vexatious  delays  oc- 
curred. There  wu«  great  opposition  to  the 
expedition  on  the  part  of  iuilneutial  trailers. 
They  lia#l  induced  ail  the  boatmen  in  Khar- 
toum to  run  away,  supposing  that  without 
boatmen  the  expedition  could  not  start. 
Sir  Samuel  employed  the  police  authorities 
to  hunt  up  men,  and  at  length  the  necessary 
crews  wer*  secured,  all  unwilling  and  re- 
fractory, and  of  the  worst  possible  material, 


The  irregular  cavalry  was  found  to  be  ut- 
terly worthless,  and  the  whole  corps  was 
sent  back.  Sir  Samuel  had  twenty-one  good 
horses  that  he  had  brought  from  Cairo,  and 
these,  together  with  the  horses  belonging  to 
the  officers,  were  all  that  could  be  conveyed 
in  the  transports.  Forty-six  men  had  been 
selected  from  the  two  regiments  to  act  as  a 
body-guard.  They  funned  a tine  company, 
composed  of  equnl  nnmhers  of  black  nttd 
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white  soldiers,  and  wore  armed  vrith  Snider 
rifles.  They  were  commanded  by  Sir  Sam- 
nebs  aid-de-camp,  Lieu  ten  an  t-Colonel  AM* 
el -Kailer,  and  Captain  Mahomet  Deii.  This 
company  of  picked  men,  who  performed 
most  efficient  service  during  the  expedition, 
received  the  name  of  “ The  Forty  Thieves.” 

At  length,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1870, 
Sir  Samuel's  preparations  were  completed. 
The  bngles  sounded  the  signal  for  departure. 
The  troops  hurried  on  board  their  respective 


transports.  Then  came  the  official  parting. 
Sir  Saui n el  had  to  embrace  the  governor  of 
Khartoum,  then  a black  pasha,  a ram  am 
in  taris , and  a whole  host  of  beys,  the  affect- 
ing ceremony  concluding  with  a very  fat 
colonel  whom  the  disgusted  Englishman 
could  not  properly  encircle  with  his  arms. 
A couple  of  battalions  lined  the  shore ; the 
guns  saluted  as  the  expedition  started  on  irs 
voyage.  Some  of  the  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  that  were  to  bring  stores  from  Cairo 
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ha<l  V»een  forced  throngh  narrow,  devious 
channels,  through  ditches  cut  with  a words, 
and  through  a succession  of  marsh -like 
lakes,  at  the  rate  of  about  a mile  a day.  At 
length,  on  the  1st  of  April,  fifty-two  days 
after  the  departure  from  Khartoum,  the  flo- 
tilla stuck  fast  in  the  innd.  It  was  the  dry 
season.  The  river  would  not  rise  until  De- 
cember. Nothing  could  be  done  but  retrace 
the  route,  and  wait  at  some  convenient  sta- 
tion until  the  rainy  season  had  made  the 
river  again  navigable.  The  sailors  and 
troops  composing  the  expedition  were  de- 
lighted* They  hoped  Sir  Samuel  would  re- 
turn to  Khartoum  and  abandon  the  expe- 
dition. He  had  other  plans  in  view,  but 
wisely  kept  them  to  himself.  After  vainly 
exploring  several  channels,  and  becoming 
convinced  that  his  best  course  was  to  re- 
treat, Sir  Samuel  ordered  the  fleet  to  be 
headed  toward  Khartoum.  After  some  days 
of  hard  labor  the  channel  of  the  Buhr  Gi- 
raffe was  again  reached — the  point  where 
the  labor  of  cutting  through  the  marsh -like 
lakes  had  commenced.  A great  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  river. 
The  narrow  and  choked  Bahr  Giraffe  had 
disappeared,  and  the  wonder-struck  explor- 
ers gazed  upon  broad  sheets  of  clear  open 


water,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  whore  only  a few  days  before  there 
was  nothing  but  a boundless  plain  of  marsh 
grass,  with  not  a drop  of  water  visible. 
These  sheets  of  water,  marking  the  course 
of  the  river,  were  separated  by  dams  of 
floating  vegetation.  The  volume  of  water 
was  large,  and  the  current  hml  a rate  of 
about  three  miles  an  hour.  Nevertheless, 
although  in  open  water,  the  credit  ion  write 
virtually  imprisoned  in  a kind  of  lake,  shut 
in  by  a series  of  thick  dams.  u It  is  simply 
ridiculous,”  says  Baker,  “to  suppose  that 
this  river  can  ever  be  reudered  navigable. 
One  or  two  vessels,  if  alone,  would  be  utter- 
ly helpless,  and  might  be  entirely  destroyed, 
with  their  crews,  by  a sudden  change  that 
might  break  up  the  country  and  inclose 
them  in  a trap  from  which  they  could  nev- 
er escape.”  Sir  Samuel  waxes  eloquently 
wroth  over  the  impediments  with  which  he 
meets.  After  describing  the  process  of  cut- 
ting through  several  of  the.  datns.be  says: 
“The  river  is  wider  than  when  vee  hist  saw' 
it,  hut.  is  much  obstructed  by  small  islands, 
formed  of  rafts  of  vegetation  that  have 
grounded  tu  their  descent.  I fear  we  may 
find  the  river  choked  in  many  places  below 
stream.  No  dependence  can  ever  be  placed 


upon  this  accursed  river.  The  fabulous 
Styx  must  be  a sweet  rippling  brook  com- 
pared to  this  horrible  creation*  A violent 
wind  acting  upon  the  high  waving  rnasa  of 
sugar-cane  ^ws  may  suddenly  create  a 
change;  sometimes  large  masses  are  de- 
tached by  the  gambol*  of  a herd  of  hippo- 
jHttanmsea,  whose  rude  rambles  during  the 
night  break  narrow  lane*  tluxuigb  the  float- 
ing plains  of  water-grass,  through  which  the 
action  of  the  stream  may  tear  large  masses 


from  the  nuiiti  body.  The  water  being  pent 
up  by  enormous  dams  of  vegetation,  mixed 
with  mud  and  half-decayed  matter,  forum  a 
chain  of  lakes  at  slightly  varying  levels. 
The  sudden  breaking  of  one  dam  would 
thus  cause  an  impetuous  rush  of  water  that 
might  tear  away  miles  of  country,  and  en- 
tirely change  the  equilibrium  of  the  boat- 
ing masses." 

At  length,  on  the  lltb  of  April,  clear  wa- 
ter was  again  reached,  and  the  flotilla  was 
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laid  up  for  a few  days  at  tlie  station  of  Kut- 
chuk  Ali,  pm*  of  the  principal  slave-traders 
of  the  White  Nile,  From  this  place  the  ex- 
pedition proceeded  down  stream  to  a point 
on  the  river  below  the  Bobat  junction,  where 
Sir  Samuel  selected  a spot  for  ft  immanent 
fortified  station,  which  could  he  used  as  a 
base  of  future  o permit  ions.  The  under-  wood 
that  covered  the  hank  was  cleared,  and  the 
large  trees  that  bordered  the.  river  were 
taken  possession  of  as  shelter  for  the  tents. 
The  camp,  uamod  Tewtikecyah,  after  the 
Khedive’s  eldest  son,  Tewtik  Pasha,  was 
soon  in  complete  order,  and  in  a few  days 
Sir  Samuel  was  ready  to  receive  a visit  from 
Qoat  Kara,  the  true  king  of  the  8bi Honks, 
in  whose  territory  the  camp  was  situated. 
The  king  had  been  driven  from  power 
through  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  and  a 
pretender  named  Jangy  reigned  in  his  place. 
Qtiat  Rare  came  to  Sir  Samuel  for  redress. 
The  old  king  entered  the  camp,  accompanied 
by  two  wives,  four  daughters,  and  a large 
retinue.  Like  all  the  Shillooks,  he  was  very 
tall  and  thin.  His  wardrobe  looked  scanty 
and  old,  and  he  was  presented  with  a long 
blue  shirt,  which  reached  nearly  to  his  an- 
kles, and  a red  scarf  for  a waist Im ud.  When 
dressed  he  sat  down  on  a carpet  provided 


for  the  occasion,  and  invited  his  family  to 
sit  near  him.  There  was  profound  silence 
for  some  time.  The  old  king  looked  calmly 
round  upon  the  scene,  but  did  not  speak. 

At  length  Bir  Samuel  broke  the  silence  by 
asking  him  whether  be  was  really  Quat 
Kiu>\  t he  old  king  of  the  Shi  Hooks,  whose 
death  had  been  reported.  Instead  of  reply- 
ing, he  conferred  with  one  of  his  wives,  a 
woman  of  about  sixty,  who  appeared  to  act 
as  Prime  Minister  and  adviser.  This  old 
lady  immediately  took  up  the  discourse,  and 
very  deliberately  related  the  intriguer  of 
the  Koordi  governor  of  Fashodu,  which  had 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  her  husband.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Koordi  did  not  wish  that 
peace  should  reign  throughout  the  land. 

The  BhiHooks  were  a powerful  tribe,  num- 
bering upward  of  a million  ? therefore  it  was 
advisable  to  sow  dissension  among  them, 
and  thus  destroy  their  unity.  Quat  Rare 
was  a powerful  king,  who  had  ruled  the 
country  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was 
the  direct  descendant  of  a long  lino  of  kings, 
therefore  he  was  a man  whose  influence  was 
to  be  dreaded.  The  policy  of  the  Koordi 
determined  that  he  would  overthrow  the 
power  of  Quat  Rare,  and  after  having  vain- 
ly laid  snares  for  his  capture,  the  old  kiug 
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fled  from  the  governor  of  Fashoda  as  David 
fled  from  Saul  and  hid  in  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam.  The  Koordi  was  clever  and  cunning 
in  intrigue ; thus  he  wrote  to  Djiaffer  Pasha, 
the  governor-general  of  the  Soudan,  and  de- 
clared that  Quat  Rare,  the  king  of  the  Shil- 
looks,  was  dead  ; it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  elect  the  next  heir,  Jangy,  for  whom  he 
requested  the  flrman  of  the  Khedive.  The 
firman  of  the  Khedive  arrived  in  due  course 
for  the  pretender  Jangy,  who  was  a distant 
connection  of  Quat  Rare,  and  in  no  way 
entitled  to  the  succession.  This  intrigue 
threw  the  country  into  confusion.  Jangy 
was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Koordi,  and  was 
dressed  in  a scarlet  robe,  with  belt  and  sa- 
bre. The  pretender  got  together  a large 
band  of  adherents  who  were  ready  for  any 
adventure  that  might  yield  them  plunder. 
These  natives,  who  knew  the  paths  and  the 
places  where  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  were 
concealed,  acted  as  guides  to  the  Koordi, 
and  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  old  king, 
Quat  Rare,  were  plundered,  oppressed,  and 
enslaved  without  mercy,  until  Sir  Samuel 
came  to  their  protection.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  king  should  wait  patiently  till  the 
matter  could  be  brought  before  the  proper 
authority.  A grand  feast  followed  the  re- 
ception. Quat  Rare  was  also  treated  to  a 
shock  from  a magnetic  battery,  which  he  took 
with  a stoical  expression  of  countenance. 

A tragical  incident  occurred  not  long  after 
the  establishment  of  the  camp.  There  was 
an  old  blind  sheik  who  frequently  crossed 
the  river  to  visit  the  new-comers.  One  day 
he  was  returning  with  his  son,  when  the 
canoe  was  charged  by  an  angry  hippopot- 
amus. Seizing  the  frail  bark  at  the  end 
where  the  sheik  was  sitting,  the  monster 
crunched  it  to  fragments  between  liis  pon- 
derous jaws,  and  so  crushed  and  lacerated 
the  poor  old  man  that,  although  rescued  by 
his  comrades,  who  hastened  to  his  assist- 
ance, he  died  during  the  night.  The  hip- 
popotamuses were  often  the  source  of  great 
annoyance,  and  sometimes  of  danger,  to  the 
expedition.  One  beautiful  moonlight  night, 
when  the  flotilla  was  quietly  at  anchor  in  a 
lake  close  to  the  White  Nile,  one  of  these 
monsters  made  a most  determined  attack 
upon  the  diahbeeah  belonging  to  Sir  Sam- 
uel. The  vessel  was  close  to  a mud  bank 
covered  with  high  grass,  and  about  thirty 
yards  astern  of  her  was  a shallow  part  of 
the  lake,  about  three  feet  deep.  A light 
boat  of  zinc  was  full  of  strips  of  hippo- 
potamus flesh,  and  the  dingy  was  fastened 
alongside.  Every  one  was  soundly  sleep- 
ing, when,  says  Sir  Samuel,  “ I was  sudden- 
ly awakened  by  a tremendous  splashing 
close  to  the  diahbeeah,  accompanied  by  the 
hoarse  wild  snorting  of  a furious  hippopot- 
amus. I jumped  up,  and  immediately  per- 
ceived a hippo,  which  was  apparently  about 
to  attack  the  vessel My  servant,  Sulei- 


man, was  sleeping  next  to  the  cabin  door. 
I called  to  him  for  a rifle.  Before  the  af- 
frighted Suleiman  could  bring  it,  the  hip- 
popotamus dashed  at  us  with  indescribable 
fury.  With  one  blow  he  capsized  and  sank 
the  zinc  boat,  with  its  cargo  of  flesh.  In 
another  instant  he  seized  the  dingy  in  his 
immense  jaws,  and  the  crash  of  splintered 
wood  betokened  the  complete  destruction 

of  my  favorite  boat By  this  time  I had 

procured  a rifle  from  the  cabin,  where  they 
were  always  kept  fixed  in  a row,  loaded  and 
ready  for  action,  with  bags  of  breech-load- 
ing ammunition  on  the  same  shelf.  The 
movements  of  the  animal  were  so  rapid,  as 
he  charged  and  plunged  alternately  beneath 
the  water  in  a cloud  of  foam  and  wave,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  aim  correctly  at  the 
small  but  fatal  spot  upon  the  head.  The 
moon  was  extremely  bright,  and  presently, 
as  he  charged  straight  at  the  diahbeeah,  I 
stopped  him  with  a No.  8 Reilly  shell.  To 
my  surprise,  he  soon  recovered,  and  again 
commenced  the  attack.  I fired  shot  after 
shot  at  him  without  apparent  effect.  The 
diahbeeah  rocked  about  upon  the  waves 
raised  by  the  efforts  of  so  large  an  animal. 
This  movement  rendered  the  aim  uncertain. 
At  length,  apparently  badly  wounded,  he 
retired  to  the  high  grass.  There  he  lay  by 
the  bank,  at  about  twenty-five  yards'  dis- 
tance, snorting  and  blowing.” 

Thinking  the  creature  must  be  dying,  Sir 
Samuel  went  to  bed,  but  in  about  half  an 
hour  was  awakened  again  by  another  furi- 
ous charge.  A rifle-ball  in  the  head  rolled 
the  monster  over,  and  he  floated  helplessly 
down  stream.  This  time  he  surely  must  be 
dead.  To  the  amazement  of  all,  he  present- 
ly recovered,  and  only  gave  up  after  receiv- 
ing several  bullets  in  his  body.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a post-mortem  examination 
showed  that  he  had  received  three  shots  in 
the  flank  and  shoulder ; four  in  the  head,  one 
of  which  had  broken  his  lower  jaw ; another 
had  passed  through  his  nose,  and  passing 
downward,  had  cut  oft’  one  of  his  large  tusks. 
Such  determined  and  unprovoked  fury  as 
was  exhibited  by  this  animal  had  never 
been  witnessed — he  appeared  to  be  raving 
mad.  His  body  was  a mass  of  frightful 
scars,  the  result  of  continual  conflicts  with 
bulls  of  his  own  species;  some  of  these 
wounds  were  still  unhealed.  There  was  one 
scar  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  about  two 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  surface  skin, 
upon  the  flank.  He  was  evidently  a char- 
acter of  the  worst  description,  but  whose 
madness  rendered  him  callous  to  all  pun- 
ishment. The  attack  upon  the  vessels  was 
probably  induced  by  the  smell  of  raw  hippo- 
potamus flesh,  which  was  hung  in  long  strips 
about  the  rigging,  and  with  which  the  zinc 
boat  was  filled.  The  dead  hippopotamus 
that  was  floating  astern  lashed  to  the  diah- 
beeah hod  not  been  molested. 
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In  August,  1870,  Baker  started  from  Tew- 
fikeeyah  to  explore  the  sudd,  or  obstructions 
of  the  main  Nile,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
some  new  passage  forced  through  the  vege- 
tation by  the  stream.  Taking  a steamer, 
with  his  own  diahbeeah  and  a tender  in  tow, 
he  left  the  station  on  the  1 1th,  and  in  thirteen 
hours  reached  the  old  sudd,  about  twelve 
miles  beyond  the  Balir  Giraffe  junction.  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  nothing  could  be 
done  with  the  means  at  hand.  The  great 
river  Nile  was  entirely  lost.  It  had  become 
a swamp.  It  was  impossible  to  guess  the 
extent  of  the  obstruction ; but  Baker  was 
confident  that  it  would  be  simply  a question 
of  time  and  labor  to  clear  the  original  chan- 
nel by  working  from  below  the  stream.  The  I 
great  power  of  the  current  would  assist  the 
work,  and  with  proper  management  this 
formerly  beautiful  river  might  be  restored 
to  its  original  condition.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  clear  the  Bahr  Giraffe  permanent- 
ly, as  there  was  not  sufficient  breadth  of 
channel  to  permit  the  escape  of  huge  rafts 
of  vegetation,  occupying  the  surface  of  per- 
haps an  acre ; but  the  great  width  of  the 
Nile,  if  once  opened,  together  with  the  im- 
mense power  of  the  stream,  would,  with  a 
little  annual  inspection,  assure  the  perma- 
nency of  the  work. 

Sir  Samuel  therefore  determined  to  return 
to  Khartoum  to  arrange  for  a special  expe- 
dition to  take  this  important  work  in  hand. 
He  reached  that  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
September.  After  many  vexatious  delays, 
occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  the  slave- 
traders,  he  succeeded  in  completing  his  ar- 
rangements, and  returned  to  Tewfikeeyah. 
This  station  was  now  dismantled  and  aban- 
doned for  the  more  advantageous  position 
at  Gondokoro,  once  the  seat  of  an  Austrian 
religious  mission.  The  fleet  arrived  at  this 
station  on  rfhe  15th  of  April,  1871.  Great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  White  Nile 
since  the  time  of  Baker’s  last  visit.  The  old 
channel,  which  had  been  of  great  depth 
where  it  swept  beneath  the  cliffs,  was  choked 
with  sand-banks.  New  islands  had  formed 
in  many  places,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
the  vessels  to  approach  the  old  landing- 
place.  The  fleet  therefore  dropped  down 
the  stream,  and  landed  at  a spot  on  the  east 
bank  where  the  ground  was  high  and  well 
shaded.  Once  a traders’  settlement  had 
flourished  there,  of  which  only  half  a dozen 
broken-down  old  huts  remained.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  was  sadly  changed. 
Formerly  pretty  native  villages  were  scat- 
tered over  the  landscape  beneath  clumps  of 
trees,  and  the  country  was  thickly  popu- 
lated. But  every  thing  was  altered.  There 
was  not  a village  on  the  main-land.  The 
pretty  settlements  had  all  been  destroyed, 
and  the  inhabitants  killed  or  driven  for  ref- 
uge to  the  numerous  low  islands  in  the  river, 
which  formed  their  natural  defense.  These 


were  thronged  with  villages,  and  the  soil 
was  under  good  cultivation. 

Immediately  on  landing  Sir  Samuel  sent 
for  the  chief  of  the  Baris,  Allorron,  who  was 
promised  protection  if  he  and  his  people 
would  return  to  the  main-land  and  become 
true  subjects  to  the  Khedive.  In  return  his 
people  must  cultivate  corn,  and  build  the 
huts  required  for  the  troops  on  their  arrival. 
Allorron  was  profuse  in  promises  and  pro- 
testations of  good-will.  But  the  next  day 
he  declared  that  his  people  could  not  pre- 
pare the  materials  for  the  camp.  The  neigh- 
boring tribes  were  hostile,  and  he  could  not 
venture  out  to  collect  bamboos.  He  was 
told  that  if  he  refused  to  obey  orders  the 
troops  would  be  sheltered  in  the  villages. 
Allorron  was  very  sulky  and  sullen.  He  was 
a big  and  savage-looking  brute  of  the  low- 
est description,  his  natural  vices  having 
been  increased  by  association  with  the  slave- 
traders,  with  whom  his  tribe  was  in  league. 
Many  of  his  people  were  serving  in  the  pay 
of  Abou  Saood,  a noted  slave-hunter.  It 
was  well  understood  by  the  various  tribes 
that  if  Sir  Samuel  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  firmly  at  Gondokoro  the  trade  in 
slaves  would  be  broken  up,  and  that  the 
traffic  in  ivory  would  be  regulated  by  law. 
The  alliance  with  Abou  Saood  had  proved 
disastrous  to  the  Baris  tribe.  The  Loquia, 
a powerful  tribe  only  three  days’  march  to 
the  southeast,  had  lost  slaves  and  cattle 
through  Abou  Snood’s  raids ; and  when  his 
bands  had  quitted  Gondokoro  for  their  own 
station  in  the  interior,  Loquia  had  invaded 
the  unprotected  Allorron,  and  had  utterly 
destroyed  his  district  on  the  eastern  main- 
land. For  many  miles  the  country  resem- 
bled a lovely  park.  Every  habitation  had 
disappeared,  and  the  formerly  populous  po- 
sition was  quite  deserted  by  the  surviving 
inhabitants,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  tak- 
en refuge  in  the  islands,  or  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  At  this  season  the  entire  coun- 
try was  covered  with  a tender  herbage — 
that  species  of  fine  grass,  called  by  the 
Arabs  “ n^gheel,”  which  is  the  best  pastur- 
age for  cattle.  Allorron’s  people  dared  not 
bring  their  herds  to  pasture  upon  this  beau- 
tiful land  from  whence  they  had  been  driv- 
en, as  they  were  afraid  that  the  news  would 
soon  reach  Loquia,  who  would  pounce  un- 
expectedly upon  them  from  the  neighboring 
forest. 

Sir  Samuel  took  possession  of  the  deserted 
country,  and  proceeded  to  lay  out  a camp 
and  to  cultivate  the  ground.  Every  hut 
had  its  own  neat  garden.  Very  soon  ten 
acres  of  corn  were  above-ground,  copious 
rains  having  started  the  seed  like  magic. 
The  Baris  remained  sullen,  and  refused  to 
assist  in  bringing  material  for  the  huts; 
and  though  they  now  ventured  to  send 
their  herds  to  pasture  on  the  main -land, 
they  would  sell  neither  sheep  nor  cattle, 
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hoping  to  starve  the  troops  into  the  aban- 
donment of  the  country.  But  this  was  not 
in  Sir  Sawn  el’s  programme.  On  the  26th  of 
May,  1871,  he  took  formal  possession,  anil,  in 
the  name  of  the  Khedive,  declared  the  coun- 
try annexed  to  Egypt,  The  ceremony  was 
quite  impressive.  A flag-statt*  eighty  feet 
high  had  1mm  erected  on  the  highest  point 
of  land  overlooking  the  river.  Twelve  hun- 
dred men,  including  soldiers,  sailors  in  uni- 
form, and  servants  and  camp  followers  in 


their  best  clothes,  were  on  the  ground.  Sir 
SamueFs  at  a If  for  the  occasion  was  com- 
posed of  his  aids-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Ba- 
ker, JR. N.,  Lkuitonant-Colonei  Abd-el-Knder, 
together  with  three  other  officers  and  Mr. 
Higginbotham,  the  civil  engineer  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  formality  of  reading  the  of- 
ficial proclamation  describing  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  country  to  Egypt  in  the  name 
of  the  Khedive  tonic  pluce  ut  the  foot  of  the 
flug-stath  At  the  termination  of  the  last 
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tacked  his  camp  at  night,  and  in  numerous 
instances  surprised  and  murdered  bis  sen- 
tries at  their  posts.  The  moat  serious  en- 
counter was  a night  attack  on  the  camp 
which  took  place  July  21.  The  Daria  had 
made  friends  with  tlieir  old  enemies,  the 
Loquia,  and  the  combined  forces  of  the  two 
tribes  surprised  the  camp,  and  would  have 
destroyed  it  had  they  been  able  to  penetrate 
the  thorn  fence  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
Sir  Samuel  was  uow  compelled  to  take  the 
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sentence  the  Ottoman  flag  was  quickly  run 
Up  by  the  halyards,  and  fluttered  in  the 
strong  breeze  at  the  mast-head.  The  offi- 
cers with  drawn  swords  sainted  the  flag, 
the  troops  presented  arms,  and  the  batteries 
of  artillery  tired  a royal  salute.  A military 
review  concluded  the  ceremony. 

AJlorron  arid  his  people  still  remained 
hostile,  and  Sir  Samuel  was  obliged  to  con- 
fiscate Muue  of  their  cattle  to  obtain  food 
for  his  men.  Several  times  the  Baris  at- 
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oxTejisive.  A aem  ui  vrm  or- 

ganized agmaetibe  Burin  and  tlrcir 
The  rvsu] t of  these  WQVvXQvntb  was  the  sab- 
lniwimi  pf.  tbis.kdat  lie  ritife 

It  wfi$.  now  determined  to  undertake  an 
esptvhrion  into  the  country  Htuiiit  *>f  Gomto- 
knm,  or  I*maU?at  m flic  station  v»*  h*  named 
in  hriiiorof  the  Eheilive?  For  the  purpose  of 
sulKluiug  tiie  great  slave  hiutier  and  tiraib 
and  annexing  to  Egypt  the 
territory  over  which  be  held  the  sway  of  a 
rohter  The  strength  of  the  ex- 

peiHtlnu  had  been  greatly  Placed  by  the 
treachery  of  thn  Egyptian  colonel  Baentf 
Itey,  who  Innl  been  left  in  command  ut  Goti" 
ddkorOv  This  officer,,  in  spi^  of  positive  otv 
d»^  uou^  but  the  really  #jck  should  W 
idibw&i  to  return  home,  had  sent  to  KJtar- 
tetuti  great  mintVietifj  of  troops  who  w<*re  in 
sound  health,  leaving  only  b?t&  officers  ■ and. 
men,  hieltwling  drnrmxierc,  buglers,  clerks. 
er*V wi th  lift  y- two  sal )o*».  Tims  an  ex  pedi- 
tihn  that  shoal d have  comprised  164a  mem 
waa  reduced  ter  so  insigwifttvint  a forte  timr- 
it  appeared  imi*  issible  to  0%yce&A  ^oto  the 
imerior.  Tire  Barn  wm  vitid 

tlrtaabihiOgv  tlie 

were  tTvacheroua*  and  yet  the  slave- trade 
w to  besnppre^sed  and  tlie  e^itatorial 
di&trmtk  annoyed  wit  li  less  than  bh^.thi  rd 
of  t he  force  rv^nir^L  Abbu  S&HMrhadap- 
pareaUy  jgobued  Uiif  point#  It  va*  fe*Uev&d 
Ah^'^Ih  ^ stefll  a force  8tr  Samuel  could 
not*  titi far  from  headquarters*  Ills  tenu 
of  agrvieA  ’would  <c*xpit$  on  fat  April,  1&73 ; 
lie  had  tmlj?  one  year  ami  four  months  re- 
tnaifting,  uml  m this  short  time  U would  he 
Wtp«W/Idft  to  accoxuplish  his  object. 

IJ  rg* ot  raj  ue&r*  tor  nd  u fotcemo vtt»  had 
been  sent  to  Khartoum T but  m theiv  was  no 
certainty  about  their  arrival,  it  was  niares- 
$v< ty  to  make  arrangements  forThft'  priVposM 
expedition  with  the  force  at  hand*  Ijkmdo- 
Juvro  wa#  well  fortified  and  provi^iOiji^J.  A 
riHvmnairvHaiiw  of  the  county  inoijedkvty- 
ly  south  of  the  statkm  shonA^U  that  tbo  ba- 
il that  region  were  peju-eablo 
disposed,  nnd  ready  with  promises  of  aAfhsri 
iiijce.  Meiuiwfliiie  Abott  tfoissl-  who  hkd 
witnessed  the  departure  of  the  soldiers  for 
Khartoum,  ami  knew  the  weakbosa  i>f  t fio 
.nmminihg  detachment,  started  for  his  rta** 

Woitri  in  the  distant  mnith%y^hem  lie  intended 
to  incite  theaiati  ve*  agmiwt  tW  government, 

Opd  tlihs  iTiistrat^  .the  prop^d  expeditum. 

^ ., 

many  jpars  he  iiQkd  been- in  tsfce  'habit  of  ar-  j their  porridge 

riving  u ’Qoridokdrct  from  Khartoum  with  [ Hmall,  Wco,  t tr 

( be  aiinrud  fleet  sent  ou  t hy  the  ala ve-trmlcj:  | t)i^  Atiddle  ii>i*;  ’.tji^. 
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• wh  kupplica  * I f unua  and  aimaanithm.  He  chair  to  sit  iti ; a lit  Me  .ehrar  fo.t  iho  JUirtb.. 
would  then  remffin  ^Ti^ral  weeks  at  Gomlo-  8mal),  SSrw  lhmr4  and  av  middl^ixxvd  chair 
koro,  receive,  the  iAory  ami  ftlavoe  colleetod  s for  the  Middle  Batr,  and  a great,  chair  for 
from  hi*  various  stotiv?^  ^ the  in  tori  or  y and;  the  Great.  IIag»>  Bear.  And  tboy  hw}  tnult 
return  with  Kin- spoil'  to  Khartoaitt..  Nqw?  i n bed  tA  »ioop  in  [ a little  bed  for  tlw  JutUle, 
howevi^  be  had  caw  gnwrd  object  In  view — I Small,  Wee  Beuv,  ami  a mi (kUc-si *ed  bed  for 


b*  prevent  the  iuI Viun:r  of  the  jKXpeditimo 
It  was  therefnni  oeot^ary  ilmt  he  shoubi 
visit  bis  stattinna  ami  warn  his  |MiO}.Jc  to 
withhold  their  slaves  and  jvqry  Until  the 
hated  ^ Christian  Pasha^  fthouM  he  recalled 
on  the  exptrtftioo  of  his  tVnn  (tf  «mice. 
when  the  oUl  condlfibh  of  atfairs  mmld  n*^ 
turn.  IvTidismayed  by  thn  djffibnlties  in  his 
way,  the  b Christian  Pasha77  pnsbc*d  on  his 
preparations  With  great  vigor,  ami  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1072:?  was  ready  to  start. 
An  account  of  tipi,  new  ex  ptNili  lion  an d of 
thn  of  the  wbrde  uudcrtakiug  will 

be  given  in  another  paper. 
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at  his,  and  there  was  the  spoon  in  the  por- 
ridge-pot, but  the  porridge  was  all  gone. 

“ Somebody  has  been  at  my  porridge , and  hat  eaten  it 
all  up!” 

said  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  in  his  little, 
small,  wee  voice. 

Upon  this  the  Three  Bears,  seeing  that 
some  one  had  entered  their  house,  and  eaten 
up  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear’s  breakfast, 
began  to  look  about  them.  Now  the  little 
old  Woman  had  not  put  the  hard  cushion 
straight  when  she  rose  from  the  chair  of  the 
Great,  Huge  Bear. 

u0omebo5s  t)as  been  Bit- 
ting in  mg  cl)a ir!” 

said  the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  in  his  great, 
Tough,  gruff  voice. 

And  the  little  old  Woman  had  squatted 
down  the  soft  cushion  of  the  Middle  Bear. 

“ Somebody  has  been  sitting  in 
my  chair !” 

said  the  Middle  Bear,  in  his  middle  voice. 

And  you  know  what  the  little  old  Woman 
had  done  to  the  third  chair. 

“ Somebody  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair , and  has  eat 
the  bottom  of  it  out  l" 

said  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  in  his  little, 
small,  wee  voice. 

Then  the  Three  Bears  thought  it  necessa- 
ry that  they  should  make  farther  search ; so 
they  went  up  stairs  into  their  bed-chamber. 
Now  the  little  old  Woman  had  pulled  the 
pillow  of  Jhe  Great,  Hugo  Bear  out  of  its 
place. 

“00meboiw  t)a3  been  lg- 
ing  in  tn£  bei>  1” 

said  the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  in  his  great, 
rough,  gruff  voice. 

And  the  little  old  Woman  had  pulled  the 
bolster  of  the  Middle  Bear  out  of  its$lace. 

“ Somebody  has  been  lying  in 
my  bed !” 

said  the  Middle  Bear,  in  his  middle  voice. 

And  when  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear 
came  to  look  at  his  bed,  there  was  the  bol- 
ster in  its  place  ; and  the  pillow  in  its  place 
upon  the  bolster ; and  upon  the  pillow  was 
the  little  old  Woman’s  ugly,  dirty  head — 
which  was  not  in  its  place,  for  she  had  no 
business  there. 

“ Somebody  ha$  been  lying  in  my  bed— and  here 
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said  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  in  his  little, 
small,  wee  voice. 

The  little  old  Woman  had  heard  in  her 
sleep  the  great,  rough,  gruff  voice  of  the 
Great  Huge  Bear ; but  she  was  so  fast  asleep 
that  it  was  no  more  to  her  than  the  roaring 
of  wind  or  the  rumbling  of  thuuder.  And 
she  had  heard  the  middle  voice  of  the  Mid- 
dle Bear,  but  it  wras  only  as  if  she  had  heard 
some  one  speaking  in  a dream.  But  when 
she  heard  the  little,  small,  w*ee  voice  of  the 
Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  it  was  so  sharp  and 
so  shrill  that  it  awakened  her  at  once.  Up 
she  started;  and  when  she  saw  the  Three 
Bears  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  she  tumbled 
herself  out  at  the  other,  and  ran  to  the  win- 
dow. Now  the  wiudow  was  open,  because 
the  Bears,  like  good,  tidy  Bears,  as  they  were, 
always  opened  their  bed-chamber  window 
when  they  got  up  in  the  morning.  Out  the 
little  old  Woman  jumped ; and  whether  she 
broke  her  neck  in  the  fall,  or  ran  into  the 
wood  and  was  lost  there,  or  found  her  way 
out  of  the  wood  and  was  taken  up  by  the 
constable  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  a vagrant  as  she  was,  I can  not  tell. 
But  the  Three  Bears  never  saw  any  thing 
more  of  her. 
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CHRISTMAS-DAY  is  not  always  ice-man- 
tled, with  merry  voices  ringing  out  on 
the  crisp  air,  and  sleighs  gliding  over  the 
snow  - muffled  pavement  to  the  music  of 
their  own  chiming  bells.  At  least  Elsa 
Schumann  did  not  find  her  Christmas  of  this 
description.  The  wintry  grass  in  the  squares 
was  of  a sickly  green  hue,  the  pavements 
were  muddy,  and  a fog  crept  through  the 
streets,  clinging  with  unpleasant  touch  to 
the  garments  of  pedestrians.  ’Elsa  did  not 
care.  She  had  little  to  expect;  but  a 
song  of  Fatherland  welled  up  from  her 
heart  to  her  lips  while  she  made  her  simple 
toilet. 

In  the  Fitzroy  Hammond  mansion  Christ- 
mas occasioned  only  a genteel  rustle,  as  be- 
came a highly  aristocratic  establishment, 
with  marble  halls,  carved  stairways,  and 
satin  hangings.  Mr.  Fitzroy  Hammond,  hav- 
ing a more  starched  and  iron-gray  aspect 
than  usual,  presented  Mrs.  Fitzroy  Ham- 
mond with  a new  India  shawl ; while  she, 
in  return,  gave  her  lord  a gilt-bound  edition 
of  Walter  Scott,  which  would  look  well  in 
the  library.  As  for  the  young  Hammonds, 
they  received  the  gifts  heaped  upon  them 
languidly.  These  faded  young  creatures 
had  exhausted  the  pleasures  of  possession 
at  a very  early  age — nothing  less  than  a 
^diamond  necklace  or  a blooded  horse  excited 
their  interest.  Godfrey  Hammond,  eldest 
eon  and  heir,  twirled  a check,  found  beneath 
his  plate,  between  his  fingers,  with  a mur- 
mured acknowledgment.  Miss  Blanche,  aged 
sixteen,  held  up  her  turquois  ear-rings  with 
a peevish  expression,  aggrieved  that  they 
were  not  emerald  pendants.  Miss  Augusta, 
twenty -nine,  sallow,  sharp  - fe&tured,  and 
eager,  with  a sparkling  vivacity  of  manner, 
skipped  to  the  nearest  mirror  to  try  the  be- 
coming effect  of  a lace  shawl. 

Elsa  Schumann,  timid  foreigner,  wearing 
her  eighteen  summers  with  a certain  staid  so- 
briety gathered  from  experience,  was  given 
a brown  gown  of  unquestionable  ugliness, 
suited  to  her  condition  in  life.  She  glanced 
rather  wistfully  at  the  tinkling  ornaments 
of  her  bettera.  How  would  the  lace  shawl 
look  thrown  over  her  own  golden  hair  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Genoese  ladies  f And  the 
turquois  ear-rings  surely  matched  her  blue 
eyes.  Mrs.  Hammond  gazed  down  on  Elsa 
from  the.  immeasurable  heights  of  her  own 
greatness.  She  had  a position  to  maintain, 
an  example  to  set.  Travel  had  taught  her 
that  a German  governess  was  required  as 
well  as  a French  maid  in  the  mosaic  pattern 
of  a perfect  household. 

Going  up  stairs,  Elsa  was  accosted  by 
Clarence: 

“ I say,  Fraulein  Elsa,  here's  my  old  watch.  * 
The  governor  gave  it  to  me  last  year,  you 
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know.  You  may  have  it.  I don't  want  it 
any  more,  really.  I am  tired  of  it.” 

“ You  must  pardon  me  if  I decline,”  said 
Elsa,  with  heightened  color,  and  passed  on, 
leaving  the  youth  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment. Oh,  blessed  gift  of  tact  in  generosity ! 

These  events  chilled  the  girl.  Her  lip  quiv- 
ered and  her  eyes  filled  when  she  reached  her 
room.  She  felt  so  lonely ! Somewhere  in  the 
wide  world  the  German  festival  of  Christ- 
mas was  being  celebrated  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, and  her  heart  yearned  for  the  genial 
warmth,  the  homely  merriment,  of  the  holi- 
day. Then  her  glance  fell  on  a bit  of  green 
pasteboard,  and  the  sunshine  returned  with 
that  swift  radiance  known  only  to  eighteen. 
The  bit  of  pasteboard  had  been  recklessly 
purchased  instead  of  a new  bonnet ; it  rep- 
resented a mine  of  wonders,  a golden  key  to 
a fairy  casket,  for  simple  Elsa.  In  a word, 
it  was  an  opera  ticket  bought  with  her  own 
scanty  earnings ; for  Mrs.  Hammond,  in  that 
household  rule  on  which  she  prided  herself, 
exercised  a truly  commendable  thrift  in  the 
matter  of  wages. 

“I  must  still  wear  the  old  hat,  and  the 
feather  is  faded,”  laughed  Elsa. 

“ Going  to  a matinee!”  exclaimed  the 
Misses  Hammond.  “We  never  think  of  t 
such  a thing. on  a holiday.  It’s  so  com- 
mon, and  people  would  imagine  that  we 
had  nothing  better  to  do.”  Having  favor- 
ed her  with  this  pleasant  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  Misses  Hammond  suffered  their 
little  governess  to  escape  into  the  street. 

Free  for  hours ! There  never  was  a mati- 
nee which  involved  so  much  anxiety.  Elsa's 
ticket  bore  the  number  204.  What  if  204 
were  a seat  behind  a pillar  f Supposing 
that  a thief  should  snatch  the  preoious  card 
from  her  hand?  Then  the  prima  donna 
might  have  been  taken  ill,  or  the  opera- 
house  have  caught  fire.  Dear  me ! how  the 
evil  thoughts  multiplied  as  Elsa  hastened 
along.  The  opera-house  still  stood,  and, 
ingulfed  in  the  maelstrom  of  a crowd  that 
surges  madly  through  those  corridors  in  a 
panic  of  haste  for  which  there  is  no  known 
reason,  Elsa  at  length  discovered  that  204 
was  not  behind  a pillar,  the  prima  donna 
was  not  ill,  and  the  orchestra  was  already, 
with  preliminary  tuning,  preparing  to  yield 
the  girl  the  feast  for  which  her  soul  craved. 

This  little  Elsa  was  the  embodiment  of  a 
musical  nature.  A barrel-organ  could  oc- 
casion her  as  acute  pain  as  the  violin  of  a 
maestro  keen  pleasure.  Grandfather  Schu- 
mann used  to  compare  humanity  with  vari- 
ous instruments,  which  sounded  the  discords 
of  many  tones  here  on  earth  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a perfect  harmony  in  heaven.  Yes, 
infancy  was  pleasant  for  Elsa  under  Grand- 
father Schumann's  wing.  He  did  not  suffer 
her  to  miss  the  dead  parents.  They  lived 
in  a garret  of  a quaint  old  house,  and  there 
was  a linnet  in  a cage,  and  two  flower- 
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pots  on  the  window-sill,  while  the  sunshine 
poured  in  gloriously.  The  linnet  chirped, 
Elsa  and  the  plants  grew,  until  the  small 
chubby  girl  could  be  perched  on  the  piano 
stool  to  take  her  first  music-lesson  from  her 
delighted  relative.  One  would  have  guess- 
ed that  the  old  man  was  a musician  from 
the  thin  nervous  hands,  the  abstracted  gaze 
of  the  kindly  blue  eyes,  the  slumbering  en- 
thusiasm of  the  fine  face,  ready  to  awaken 
at  the  voice  of  genius.  Those  were  happy 
days,  and  you  must  not  imagine  that  the 
residents  of  the  garret  were  humble  because 
they  were  poor.  There  are  such  nice  grada- 
tions of  poverty.  In  the  spring  the  Schu- 
manns strolled  forth  on  fine  Sundays  to  view 
the  castle  built  by  their  ancestor  the  Baron, 
and  although  it  had  passed  into  other  hands 
with  the  crumbling  of  family  fortunes,  they 
felt  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  gazing  at  the 
distant  turrets.  Small  wonder  if  Grandfa- 
ther patted  the  little  Wolfsohns’  heads  con- 
descendingly: the  Wolfsohns  had  always 
been  green-grocers.  Their  mother  shrugged 
her  broad  shoulders.  “Let  the  poor  soul 
cherish  his  family  pride.  I only  wish  it 
made  the  pot  boil,”  she  said. 

Elsa  believed  in  Grandfather,  and  this 
* faith  was  an  elixir  of  life  in  his  withered 
veins.  So  the  plants  grew,  and  Elsa  grew, 
Grandfather  earning  his  pittance  at  the  the- 
atre ; but  when  the  plants  blossomed,  and 
Elsa  also  bloomed  into  maidenhood,  a let- 
ter came  from  America,  from  an  old  com- 
rade,, urging  Grandfather  to  seek  the  New 
World,  where  his  talents  must  meet  with  a 
more  liberal  compensation.  Forthwith  arose 
a chdteau  en  Espagm  before  their  vision. 
They  would  emigrate  to  the  land  of  prom- 
ise, which  flowed  with  milk  and  honey  for 
overpopulated  Europe.  Grandfather  would 
give  concerts,  aided  by  the  old  comrade,  and 
earn  a fine  sum  for  Elsa,  who  could  then  be- 
come a pupil  in  the  Liepsic  Conservatory. 

Farewell  to  the  garret,  the  dear  town  of 
one’s  nativity,  the  Baron’s  castle,  and  the 
kind,  plebeian  Wolfsohn  neighbors,  grown 
beautiful  in  the  sorrow  of  parting.  The 
roseate  cloud  castle  lured  them  across  seas, 
a fragile  old  man  and  an  ignorant  young 
girl,  then  faded  from  a stormy  sky.  The  old 
comrade  had  suddenly  departed  to  the  far 
West ; and  Grandfather  had  entered  a city 
where  there  were  ten  thousand  other  music- 
teachers  at  least.  In  the  bewildering  haste 
of  a strange  land  he  knew  not  which  way 
to  choose,  and  with  an  unknown  tongue 
torturing  his  ear,  and  the  dread  of  leaving 
Elsa  alone  oppressing  him,  the  worst  misfor- 
tune befell  the  girl:  Grandfather  sickened 
and  died.  Terrified  by  her  solitary  condi- 
tion, she  crept  humbly  beneath  the  shelter 
of  the  Fitzroy  Hammond  roof. 

Soft,  low  strains  were  breathed  forth  by 
the  orchestra,  the  curtain  rose,  and  from  that 
moment  Elsa  Schumann  ceased  to  have  a 


separate  identity  from  the  other  pale,  love- 
ly Elsa  before  her.  The  trance  was  rapture 
the  most  exquisite ; she  seemed  to  leave  her 
paltry  daily  life  far  below,  as  she  rose  to  ce- 
lestial heights.  The  thought  did  float  idly 
through  her  brain  that  it  was  wonderful 
people  could  be  spiteful  and  penurious,  in- 
stead of  exalted  by  the  most  generous  and 
noble  motives.  With  dilating  eyes,  leaning 
slightly  forward,  and  swayed  by  every  emo- 
tion portrayed  before  her,  Elsa  moved  in 
spirit  among  court  ladies  and  gorgeously 
clad  knights.  Oh,  the  purity  and  innocence 
of  the  wrongfully  accused  maiden,  and  the 
dark  malignity  of  her  accuser ! Was  there 
not  conviction  in  the  very  tones  of  her  voice, 
soaring  bird-like  above  the  sombre  notes  of 
her  enemies?  It  was  terrible,  altogether 
terrible,  to  the  every-day  Elsa  in  the  dress 
circle,  that  the  king  lent  ear  to  the  wicked 
Otrude!  She  could  have  joined  her  own 
supplications  with  those  of  her  namesake 
standing  meekly  before  the  throne,  when 
the  trumpets  sounded  their  peremptory  sum* 
mons  for  any  champion  to  appear  who  would 
defend  the  cause  of  shrinking  womanhood. 

A suspense  of  intense  anxiety,  embodied 
in  growing  terrors,  while  the  challenge  slow- 
ly died  away  in  chilling,  awful  silence. 
Would  no  one  respond  ? Elsa  on  the  stage 
waited  with  suspended  breath ; her  shadow 
self  in  the  audience  flushed,  paled,  and  wait- 
ed with  her.  Again  the  trumpets  pealed 
forth  their  defiance.  The  Elsa  on  the  stage' 
cast  an  upward  glance  of  agonizing  appeal ; 
the  sensitive  face  of  the  spectator  assumed 
a pathetic  expression,  and  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks,  not  without  exciting  an  amused 
smile  from  those  neighbors  who  had  out- 
lived sensation,  or  were  bora  with  sordid 
souls.  Then  a splendor  dawned  over  the 
winding  riv&r,  bringing  the  growing  wonder 
of  a hope,  and  in  that  radiance  the  knight 
Lohengrin  appeared  in  the  swan  boat.  Beo- 
wulf, chieftain  of  the  Western  Danes,  his 
ensign  flaming  like  a meteor,  his  sark  of 
netted  mail,  once  sailed  over  the  swan  path 
in  a beautiful  boat ; but  surely  no  hero  was 
ever  like  this  one. 

With  plumed  crest  towering  above  base 
humanity,  and  garments  that  broke  into 
pale  lights  as  he  moved,  Lohengrin  seemed, 
in  his  unearthly  beauty,  to  have  descended 
from  some  luminous  distant  planet.  Super- 
natural revelation  in  the  rescued  Elsa’s  eyes 
was  mirrored  back  in  the  awe  of  the  other 
Elsa,  as  the  weird  spiritual  swan  song  thrill- 
ed on  the  ear,  and  she  also  bowed  the  knee 
in  joyful  recognition. 

Suddenly  a small  flaxen  head  drooped 
confidingly  on  the  shoulder  of  our  heroine. 
Elsa  patted  the  rosy  cheek,  and  for  the  first 
time  observed  her  surroundings.  Under 
other  circumstances  she  would  have  found 
pleasure  in  studying  the  faces  about  her. 
When  Wagner  spoke  to  her  in  those  full, 
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. interwoven  chords  of  harmony  she  had  no 
outward  sense  for  casual  observation.  She 
now  discovered  that  a family  occupied  places 
on  her  right,  of  which  the  sleeping  boy  was 
a member,  consisting  of  five  other  children, 
ranging  in  size  like  a flight  of  steps.  The 
funny  little  faces,  chubby  and  good-natured, 
were  copies  in  miniature  of  the  maternal 
countenance.  A cotton  velvet  bonnet,  sur- 
mounted by  a large  yellow  bird,  was  perch- 
ed on  the  back  of  Frau  Mittler’s  head, 
while  her  ample  person  seemed  to  have 
caught  all  the  ribbons  not  necessary  to  the 
decoration  of  her  offspring.  She  beamed  at 
Elsa ; but  what  with  her  noisy  flock,  the  loss 
of  umbrellas,  and  the  misplacement  of  pro- 
grammes, she  was  sufficiently  occupied.  The 
good  woman’s  idea  of  Christmas  was  to  bring 
each  little  Mittler  to  the  fountain  of  music. 

“If  the  child  annoys  you,  I shall  have 
pleasure  to  take  him,”  said  a voice  at  Elsa’s 
elbow,  with  a foreign  accent.  A young  man 
occupied  the  seat  on  her  left,  who  was  unde- 
niably shabby  in  attire.  Elsa  had  not  been 
reared  in  the  school  which  judges  a man  by 
his  coat.  She  saw  only  an  abundance  of 
fair  hair  tossed  back  carelessly  from  a high 
brow,  a smooth,  beardless  face,  and  a pair 
of  brilliant,  piercing  eyes,  which  scrutinized 
her  with  sudden  interest.  What  was  there 
in  the  steadfast  look  f Neither  bold  curios- 
ity nor  admiration,  but  something  intangi- 
ble, almost  abstracted,  as  if  she  were  associ- 
ated with  a distant  object.  And  indeed  at 
that  very  moment  the  stranger  mentally  ex- 
claimed, “ Ah,  my  maiden,  what  would  I give 
to  transfer  your  face  to  my  canvas  just  as 
it  is !” 

Elsa  dimpled  into  ready  smiles.  “ Do  not 
disturb  him,”  she  said,  patiently.  “ He  does 
me  good.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  little  governess 
in  her  faded  hat  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
quite  a different  personage  also.  This  was 
an  elderly  man  of  elaborate  toilet,  with  bald 
head  and  mottled  countenance,  who  stared 
at  her  critically  through  his  eyeglass  until 
the  shabby  youth  turned  sharply  and  com- 
pelled him  to  avert  his  gaze. 

Although  she  was  able  to  resume  the 
thread  of  the  opera  when  the  curtain  again 
rose,  Elsa  was  aware  of  a disturbing  element 
in  the  subtle  consciousness  that  a young  man 
sat  beside  her,  with  brilliant  eyes  into  which 
she  might  look  with  intuitive  trustfulness. 
For  his  part,  the  stranger  studied  her  profile 
in  furtive  glances,  pondering  how  to  gain 
another  full  view,  the  better  to  impress  her 
features  on  his  memory.  The  elderly  fop 
adjusted  his  eyeglass,  and  turned  toward 
Elsa  with  his  supercilious  half-smile  once 
more.  ‘Thus  her  thoughts  were  tossed,  like 
a shuttlecock,  from  romance  to  reality ; the 
pressure  of  the  child’s  head  on  her  arm  re- 
minded her  that  she  was  no  longer  suffering 
with  the  other  Elsa,  but  rather  contempla- 


ting a charming  picture  from  a remote  dis- 
tance. The  parquet  formed  a vast  gulf  "be- 
tween them,  and  across  it  she  might  gaze 
with  a longing  sadness,  as  if  the  utterance 
of  her  own  soul  was  frozen.  If  the  good 
God  would  send  into  her  small  humble  life 
a knight  Lohengrin,  glorious  in  strength  and 
beauty ! The  wish  was  a dazzling,  almost 
formless,  idea,  taking  no  such  material  shape 
as  of  a living  husband,  but  rather  a vision 
to  bless  and  hallow  her  existence,  then  pass 
away  in  its  own  effulgence. 

The  small  Mittler  was  lured  into  cross 
wakefulness  by  a sedate  little  sister  with  a 
lollipop;  and  then,  after  much  energetic 
nodding  across  six  flaxen  heads  on  the  part 
of  Frau  Mittler,  the  paper  of  lollipops  was 
tendered  to  Elsa,  and  further  smiling  indi- 
cated that  the  shabby  young  man  was  in- 
cluded in  this  hospitality.  An  interchange 
of  confidences  ensued  over  the  lollipops  be- 
tween Elsa  and  her  neighbor,  when  the  de- 
lightful fact  was  revealed  that  they  were 
both  German.  Frau  Mittler  watched  them 
with  the  eyes  of  sentiment,  remembering 
the  day  when  her  Fritz  took  her  to  the  Pra- 
ter. 

That  was  all.  The  subject  of  lollipops  be- 
coming exhausted,  Elsa  was  again  caught 
up  in  the  rapture  of  sound,  and  this  shyness 
between  the  young  people  deepened  to  re- 
serve as  the  precious  moments  slipped  by. 

All  earthly  delight  must  fade,  and  even 
the  Christmas  matin6e  came  to  a close. 
Elsa,  with  a pang  of  regret,  saw  the  swan 
boat  advancing  like  a slow,  sure  fate,  and 
heard  the  tender  farewell  of  the  knight  as 
he  separated  from  his  despairing  bride. 
Then  the  curtain  swept  down,  sudden  gloom 
quenched  the  house,  and  with  a start  she 
returned  to  the  fact  that  the  audience  was 
soberly  putting  on  overcoats  and  furs.  The 
lyre  of  a great  master  had  portrayed  a pa- 
thetic legend;  the  dream  was  rudely  dis- 
pelled. Elsa  found  herself  outside  in  the* 
early  winter  twilight.  Somebody  was  speak- 
ing in  her  ear.  It  was  the  elderly  fop,  stand- 
ing before  tHe  open  door  of  his  coupd  She 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  a puzzled  won- 
der, an  expression  that  changed  to  sudden 
terror  as  she  wrenched  away  her  arm  from 
his  touch.  Was  she  alone  in  that  crowd  of 
human  beings  ? amidst  the  Babel  of  voices 
would  her  cry  be  stifled  f The  shabby  young 
man  darted  forward,  dealt  the  elderly  fop  a 
blow  which  caused  him  to  reel  into  the  arms 
of  his  groom,  and,  taking  Elsa’s  hand,  drew 
her  away. 

“Look  at  me,”  he  said,  rapidly.  “How 
much  am  I already  indebted  to  you  I” 

“ It  is  I who  am  the  debtor,”  said  Elsa, 
trembling,  and  shrinking  closer  to  him  as 
she  glanced  nervously  over  her  shoulder. 

At  the  Fitzroy  Hammond  mansion  they 
parted.  Elsa  frankly  gave  him  her  hand ; 
he  pressed  it  slightly ; then  the  great  door 
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closed,  including  her  in  warmth  and  light, 
while  he  was  left  in  outer  darkness.  Each 
regretted  that  no  mention  had  been  made 
of  further  acquaintance,  and  Elsa’s  value 
was  enhanced  in  her  champion’s  estima- 
tion by  the  bitterness  of  an  indefinable  dis- 
appointment. 

A Christmas  banquet  was  in  progress. 
Elsa  rejoiced  at  being  late,  for  her  position 
was  a painful  one,  which  placed  her  above 
the  servants  and  inferior  to  guests.  Old 
Peter,  the  pompous  butler,  made  a place 
for  the  tardy  governess  at  a little  table  in 
the  pantry,  where  she  felt  much  more  at 
ease  than  she  would  have  done  at  the  large 
table.  Peter  plied  her  with  rare  dishes. 
She  could  peep  through  the  window  into 
the  dining-room,  which  formed  an  attract- 
ive scene  of  mirrors,  flashing  lights,  crystal, 
and  silver,  the  flower  pyramids  vying  with 
the  rich  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  rainbow 
tints,  and  all  the  tiresome  chat  about  poli- 
tics or  the  opera  was  subdued  to  a murmur. 
Elsa  feasted  with  lords  and  ladies.  If  she 
closed  her  eyes,  the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail 
passed  like  a vision  through  her  mind.  Fi- 
nally, Peter  smuggled  her  in  a glass  of  wine. 
Elsa  rose  to  her  feet. 

“ I drink  to  my  Lohengrin.”  Then  she 
added,  thoughtfully,  “ That  young  man  wore 
no  overcoat.  He  must  be  very  poor.”  The 
German  governess,  entertaining  the  guests 
of  her  own  fancy  in  the  butler’s  pantry,  en- 
joyed Mr.  Fitzroy  Hammond’s  hospitality 
more  than  did  any  other  visitor. 

Afterward  the  genteel  company  required 
music,  and  Fraulein  Schumann  was  request- 
ed to  take  her  place  at  the  piano,  after  the 
Misses  Hammond  had  rattled  off  several  pieces 
de  salon,  Timidly,  rather  than  with  the 
<vplomb  appreciation  would  have  given  her, 
Elsa  glided  into  Chopin’s  B Minor  Sonata, 
with  the  buzz  of  conversation  sounding  in 
her  ears  like  the  droning  of  bees. 

* “ Play  something  lively,”  demanded  Mr. 
Hammond,  who  voted  the  Philharmonic  a 
bore. 

Wearily  the  governess’s  finders  led  the 
dance  for  an  hour,  as  couple  after  couple 
whirled  into  the  circle.  Nobody  thanked 
her,  or  noticed  that  she  was  young  and  pret- 
ty, every  pulse  bounding  in  sympathy  with 
the  airy  motion  of  her  companions. 

In  the  mean  while  the  young  man,  Wil- 
helm Trost,  after  gazing  dreamily  at  the 
door  through  which  his  fair  companion  had 
vanished,  turned  slowly  away.  At  the  street 
comer  he  encountered  Frau  Mittler,  driving 
her  six  chickens  before  her.  The  good  wom- 
an accosted  him  as  if  he  were  a brother,  in- 
stead of  a total  stranger. 

u I saw  it  all,”  she  panted.  u That  vil- 
lain tried  to  carry  off  the  young  thing  before 
our  eyes,  and  she  such  an  innocent ! I could 
do  nothing,  because  Gottlieb  fell  under  the 
horses  just  then.” 


Wilhelm  felt  cheered  by  this  homely  pres-, 
ence ; he  lifted  the  guilty  Gottlieb  and  car- 
ried him  to  his  destination,  which  proved  to 
be  a small  shoe  shop  on  Eighth  Avenue. 
He  escaped  from  the  hospitable  invitation 
to  enter  and  take  supper  only  by  promising 
to  come  another  time,  and  to  consider  Frau 
Mittler  always  as  a Mend. 

“ One  can  see  what  will  come  of  the  meet- 
ing to-day,”  she  remarked,  pensively,  as  he 
departed. 

Wilhelm  hastened  away,  consumed  by  an 
excitement  which  sent  the  blood  through 
his  veins  in  a tumult.  What  cared  he  for 
supper?  His  artist  soul  had  been  fired  to 
enthusiasm ; he  must  strive  to  fix  the  image 
which  troubled  him  before  it  faded.  Elsa’s 
face,  without  being  the  most  beautiful  he 
had  ever  seen,  supplied  a want  which  had 
perplexed  him.  As  he  sprang  up  the  stairs 
of  a dark,  lofty  building,  he  murmured, 
“Terror  was  the  look  needed.”  His  eye 
glittered,  he  paced  the  narrow  studio  to 
calm  his  irritability.  If  it  were  only  day ! 
On  the  easel  was  a canvas  revealing  the 
shadow  of  an  outlined  work. 

Elsa  played,  with  aching  fingers,  for  those 
to  whom  she  was  solely  a part  of  the  instru- 
ment ; the  young  man,  with  haggard  feat- 
ures, watched  for  the  dawn. 

TL 

Wilhelm  Trost  toiled  through  the  cold 
winter  and  bleak  spring,  stimulated  by  a 
hope  to  endure  the  privations  of  poverty. 
Fortune  had  also  cast  him,  a waif,  on  a for- 
eign shore.  He  was  an  artist — a genius  that 
must  grope  toward  its  end,  placed  in  any 
circumstance  of  life — and  he  had  expected 
speedy  recognition  in  the  New  World.  Born 
in  an  old  town  framed  in  vineyards,  the 
Rhine  had  sung  his  cradle  song,  weaving 
strange  fancies  into  the  dreams  of  infancy 
with  the  liquid  murmur  of  its  voice.  Then 
the  boy  brain  strove  to  reproduce  its  fleet- 
ing images,  fingers  seeking  pencil  or  chalk 
as  naturally  as  the  flowers  climb  by  clasp- 
ing tendril  and  budding  spray  to  the  sun- 
shine. Mother  found  herself  limned  on  the 
door  with  startling  fidelity,  while  the  white- 
ness of  paper  was  never  safe  from  the  raids 
of  juvenile  talent,  which  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  page  boats,  horses,  and  castles. 

The  Abb6  La  Caille,  first  astronomer  of 
his  age,  when  ten  years  old  was  flogged  by 
his  father,  the  parish  clerk,  because  he  staid 
in  the  church  tower  late  to  study  the  stars ; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  continually  re- 
proached by  his  parent  for  the  idleness  that 
made  him  only  sketch ; Alfieri’s  uncle  sup- 
pressed for  twenty  years  his  poetical  gift ; 
the  tutor  of  Port  Royal  thrice  burned  the 
romance  of  Racine. 

Thus  our  young  Wilhelm  was  a dunce,  a 
drone,  a worthless  fellow,  until  the  day  came 
when  he  quitted  home  in  grief  and  wrath 
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with  his  portfolio  over  his  shoulder.  Mak- 
ing his  way  over  the  seas,  he  timidly  put 
forth  his  wares,  and  small  notice  did  they 
receive  from  the  hurrying  multitudes.  To 
be  a foreign  artist  was  an  advantage:  it 
only  required  a European  reputation  to  have 
preceded  him  to  insure  a fortune.  As  it 
was,  certain  dealers  made  the  most  of  the 
situation.  They  bought  Wilhelm’s  little 
pictures  for  a small  sum,  when  hunger  com- 
pelled him  to  yield,  and  sold  them  again  as 
rare  gems. 

April  the  6th  found  the  young  artist  put- 
ting finishing  touches  to  the  canvas  which 
was  to  make  him  famous.  He  had  grown 
pale  and  thin  since  Christmas ; his  evenings 
were  devoted  to  copying  documents  for  his 
landlord  as  a means  of  paying  the  rent.  The 
photographer  came  in  and  looked  at  the 
work. 

“ Good  !”  he  said.  “ Let  us  hope  that  the 
great  ones  at  the  Exhibition  will  have  their 
wits  about  them.” 

The  photographer  was  a pale  man,  wear- 
ing spectacles,  apt  to  be  cynical  since  his 
business  had  ebbed  away  to  more  fashion- 
able quarters. 

A rustle  of  feminine  drapery,  and  the 
French  milliner  of  the  first  floor  entered  the 
studio.  Ah,  ciel ! but  the  new  picture  was 
beautiful.  There  would  be  nothing  in  the 
gallery  to  equal  it.  Madame  rolled  up  her 
fine  black  eyes,  shook  hands  with  the  artist, 
and  departed  gayly,  leaving  him  the  better 
for  her  praise. 

A yearning  homesickness  may  have  in- 
duced his  choice  of  subject.  It  was  the  le- 
gend of  the  lovers  who  wandered  on  the 
Danube  bank  on  the  day  before  their  wed- 
ding, where  the  blue  forget-me-not  grew, 
dipping  its  foot  daintily  in  the  wave.  The 
maiden  had  desired  to  possess  a clump  of 
the  innocent  blossoms,  which  were  there  to 
receive  a dreadful  christening,  and  the 
youth,  in  gathering  them,  had  fallen  into 
the  river.  “ Vergiss  mein  nicht”  he  sighed, 
tossing  the  flowers  on  the  bank,  and  sank 
beneath  the  waters. 

In  the  picture  the  setting  sun  flooded  the 
upper  air  with  molten  gold,  the  terror-strick- 
en maiden  was  transfigured  by  this  glory,  and 
all  nature  caught  the  glow ; and  below  roll- 
ed the  river  in  sullen  shadow,  bearing  the 
sinking  lover  to  his  doom.  The  face  of  the 
girl  was  that  of  Elsa  Schumann  when  she 
sprang  away  from  the  elderly  fop  at  the  door 
of  the  opera-house — sudden  pallor,  startled 
bewilderment,  and  fear  struggling  for  mas- 
tery; while  the  face  in  the  water,  already 
grayed  by  death,  was  the  artist’s  own. 

Never  satisfied  with  the  finish  given  to 
his  work,  Wilhelm  finally  sent  the  picture 
away.  Would  it  be  admitted  to  the  Exhi- 
bition T The  artist  had  staked  every  thing 
on  this  effort,  had  strained  every  nerve  to 
reach  the  goal  of  his  aspirations.  Failure 


meant  sinking  back  into  the  drudgery  of 
working  for  dealers.  Success  T “ Bless  thee 
for  the  salvation  of  a poor  wretch !”  he  said, 
tenderly,  touching  a floating  tress  on  Elsa’s 
head  with  his  brush.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
she  had  gone  forth  to  plead  his  cause  for 
him.  Then  succeeded  days  of  painful  sus- 
pense, of  feverish  expectancy.  Wilhelm  nei- 
ther ate  nor  slept.  At  one  moment  he  long- 
ed, in  the  tortures  of  extreme  sensibility,  to 
learn  the  worst ; the  next  he  prayed  wildly 
that  the  gates  of  hope  should  not  be  forever 
closed  against  him  by  the  return  of  his  pic- 
ture. In  the  night  he  spent  hours  dictating 
to  himself  notes  of  refusal  more  cruel  than 
were  ever  penned  by  mortal  secretary. 

The  photographer  preached  philosophy 
while  gloomily  awaiting  customers;  the 
French  milliner  made  a cup  of  coffee,  to 
cheer  Wilhelm,  with  her  own  deft  brown 
fingers. 

At  last  news  came.  The  picture  would 
be  hung.  Elsa’s  face  had  not  petitioned  to 
strangers  in  vain. 

On  the  15th  of  the  month  the  Exhibi- 
tion opened.  The  Fitzroy  Hammonds  were 
there,  pausing  before  such  works  as  a cele- 
brated name  attached  pronounced  worthy 
of  praise,  but  they  evinced  an  extraordinary 
timidity  about  expressing  an  independent 
opinion,  fearing  to  make  a fatal  blunder. 
Mr.  Fitzroy  Hammond  had  one  of  the  finest 
picture-galleries  in  the  \fity.  The  family 
procession  was  closed-by  Miss  Blanche  in  the 
custody  of  her  governess.  This  chaperon- 
age  kept  Miss  Blanche  in  leading-strings, 
and  gave  Miss  Augusta  the  field.  Elsa  en- 
joyed herself  after  her  fashion,  possessing 
the  happy  gift  of  Goethe’s  Will-o’-the-wisps 
of  extracting  gold  from  the  tiniest  vein  of 
the  metal.  She  peeped  over  heads. 

“ Oh !”  she  exclaimed,  and  became  crim- 
son. It  seemed  to  her  as  if  all  these  stran- 
gers must  see  her  face  reflected  in  that  on 
the  wall. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ?”  inquired  Blanche, 
sharply. 

“Nothing.”  Elsa,  diverting  her  charge  to 
a flower  study,  paused  before  her  portrait. 
“ Vergissmeinnicht  /”  And  the  lover  in  the 
water  was  her  neighbor  at  the  opera ! How 
often  she  had  thought  of  him  since ! Moved 
by  an  irresistible  impulse,  she  turned,  and 
saw  him  in  a distant  doorway  intently  re- 
garding her ; then  Blanche  dragged  her  on, 
talking  volubly  about  a school-mate’s  Paris 
bonnet. 

The  crowd  ebbed  and  flowed ; music  float- 
ed on  the  air.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond  were 
discussing  a Zamacois  with  the  millionaire, 
Mr.  Bullion,  and  far  from  the  maternal  eye 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  house  of  Ham- 
mond was  flirting  with  a college  fledgeling. 
Where  was  staid  chaperon  Elsa  f Talking 
with  a pale  young  man  in  the  corridor,  whq 
had  held  her  hand  rather  longer  than  was 
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absolutely  necessary  in  the  first  surprise  of  and  reanimated  him,  clothed  him  in  en- 
recognition.  All  shyness  had  melted  away ; chanted  armor  to  defy  adversity, 
indeed,  Elsa  felt  impelled  to  additional  cor-  “ The  night  is  deliciously  cool  after  the 
diality  in  praise  not  only  for  .the  sweet  flat-  rain,”  he  said,  beneath  the  window.  “Do 
tery  of  having  her  own  features  remem-  come  to  the  Park.” 

bered,  but  because  of  the  comments  she  had  “ I am  afraid  madame  would  object/’  hes- 
heard  made  on  the  picture.  itated  Elsa. 

“I  stay  here  and  watch  the  faces.  I dare  “Let  us  take  a chaperon,  then.  I have 
not  venture  nearer/’  he  said.  it ! Do  you  remember  the  good  soul  who 

Elsa  found  herself  quite  grave  and  elder-  sat  beside  you  at  the  opera  f We  will  ask 
ly  in  her  sentiments  toward  this  country-  her  to  accompany  us.” 
man;  she  would  gently  heal  the  wounds  Mr.  Hammond  had  joined  his  family.  The 
dealt  to  his  sensitive  pride,  if  possible.  The  temptation  was  great,  and  the  diversion 
plumes  of  Mrs.  Hammond’s  bonnet  recalled  surely  an  innocent  one.  In  an  evil  hour 
her  to  her  senses.  “ I must  join  my  pupil,”  Elsa  yielded.  To  roam  in  the  long  avenues 
she  said,  hurriedly.  and  branching  paths,  beneath  the  stars,  was 

“Shall  I never  see  you  again t”  bliss  without  alloy,  even  in  company  with 

“ Perhaps,”  with  a demure,  laughing  jolly  Frau  Mittler  and  her  phlegmatic  Fritz, 
glance.  “Be  courageous.”  Here  the  hope  trembled  from  one  breast  to 

“ Since  you  bid  me  hope,  I will.”  the  other  of  a future  union.  Wilhelm  look- 

Midsummer  in  the  dusty,  sultry  city.  The  ed  into  Elsa’s  eyes  with  the  shock  of  a sud- 
Hammond  house  was  muffled  in  holland,  den  consciousness,  realizing  that  they  were 
with  chandeliers  tied  up  in  gauze  bags,  and  more  than  friends — lovers,  necessary  to  a 
curtains  drawn,  that  all  the  world  might  mutual  well-being.  Treasure  the  hour, 
read,  Out  of  town.  The  ladies  were  at  Sar-  young  lovers,  on  the  brink  of  a rude  awak- 
atoga ; only  Elsa  Schumann  wandered  list-  ening ! 

lessly  through  the  deserted  rooms.  Mr.  Luggage  in  the  hall  announced  the  unex- 

Hammond  toiled  at  his  desk  with  furrowed  pected  return  of  Mrs.  Fitzroy  Hammond  and 

brow ; Elsa  studied  life  from  the  window  of  retinue.  Haggard  and  dusty  with  travel, 

her  little  room,  which  overlooked  the  rear  she  accosted  guilty  Elsa. 

of  other  houses.  She  felt  like  the  Peri  out-  “ Where  have  you  been  f” 

side  each  domestic  Paradise.  How  did  it  “ In  the  Park  with — friendB,”  was  the  fal- 

liappen  that  a ray  from  the  great  sun  of  tering  response. 

the  universe  had  reached  her  f The  influ-  “ You  went  away  with  a young  man,  and 
ence  of  Wilhelm  Trost  had  climbed  to  her  have  been  absent  three  hours.  I never  per- 
thought,  as  it  were,  like  the  wistaria  on  mit  such  things.  It  does  not  look  welL” 
the  house  walL  More  than  once  a little  “Madame,”  interposed  Elsa,  with  kin- 
cluster  of  forget-me-nots  had  been  given  to  dling  eyes,  some  of  the  Baron’s  pride  coming 
Elsa  by  black  Peter,  whose  respect  for  her  to  her  rescue,  “ I can  not  allow  myself  to  be 
was  considerably  increased  by  these  atten-  thus  reproached.” 

tions  on  the  part  of  a young  man.  When  “ Then  consider  yourself  dismissed,”  re- 
Mr.  Hammond  dozed  in  the  hot  library,  Elsa  torted  the  lady,  tartly,  possibly  suffering 
sat  in  the  bow-window  of  the  dining-room,  from  indigestion.  Mrs.  Hammond  braced 
talking  to  a shadowy  form  in  the  street,  herself  with  the  conviction  that  she  was 
What  confidences  were  then  exchanged  by  not  one  of  those  American  matrons  who 
overburdened  young  hearts  I Did  not  Elsa  permit  familiarity  in  inferiors, 
hear  about  that  home  by  the  Rhine ? And  “I  will  go  to-morrow,”  gasped  Elsa,  feel- 
did  not  Wilhelm  hear  about  the  garret  iifg  the  world  grow  suddenly  very  dark, 
where  she  was  dedicated  to  music  and  the  This  came  of  stealing  forth  to  play  I 
Leipsic  Conservatory  ? Next  day  found  Elsa  seated  in  Madison 

“If  we  had  never  left  it!”  sighed  Elsa.  Square,  telling  her  woes  to  Wilhelm.  It  was 
Then  a hand  stole  up  from  the  darkness  be-  not  an  altogether  desirable  spot  for  confi- 
low  and  found  her  own.  dences ; but  what  could  be  done  if  one  had 

“We  should  never  have  met,”  returned  been  turned  out-of-doors f The  sun  poured 
Wilhelm,  reproachfully.  down  intense  heat,  the  pavements  blistered 

When  Mr.  Hammond’s  presence  prevent-  the  feet,  the  children  that  flitted  over  the 
ed  these  interviews,  the  young  man  leaned  grass  in  June  like  butterflies  were  gone, 
against  the  opposite  railings,  and  Elsa  spoke  The  Irishman  lounging  on  the  next  bench, 
with  him  through  the  piano,  striking  chords  having  wearied  of  staring  at  his  own  boots, 
of  tender  melody  in  his  own  soul,  which  stared  at  Elsa  with  vague  curiosity.  She 
brought  the  balm  of  consolation.  He  had  did  not  mind  quitting  the  Hammond  man- 
a great  sorrow : the  Exhibition  had  closed  sion ; but  to  be  told  to  go ! 
without  the  sale  of  his  picture.  Want  “ Elsa,  will  you  marry  me  now  P’  No  one 
often  assailed  him,  and  he  must  have  sunk  shall  abuse  little  Elsa.  In  the  home  he  will 
into  the  apathy  of  despair  had  not  the  liv-  prepare  for  her,  where  undivided  happiness 
mg  Elsa  come  to  his  aid.  Love  exalted  1 shall  reign,  she  must  be  queen. 
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“ Not  yet.”  She  shrank,  abashed,  from  the 
proposition. 

Frau  Mittler,  large-hearted,  if  cramped  by 
worldly  circumstance,  did  not  fail  distressed 
innocence,  but  welcomed  Elsa  to  her  do- 
main, including  shop,  children,  sour-krout, 
and  beer. 

Christmas  comes  again  in  the  guise  of  a 
royal  bride,  wearing  robes  of  unsullied  er- 
mine and  gems  of  icicles.  The  song  birds 
. have  vanished;  but  for  our  Lohengrin  the 
swan  boat,  dim,  mysterious,  an  unseen  pres- 
ence, is  drawing  near.  He  has  fought  the 
battle,  so  poor  in  detail,  so  noble  in  aim,  and 
laid  aside  his  weapon.  The  studio  is  bar- 
ren, his  very  couch  a mean  pallet ; but  there 
is  a wedding-ring  on  Elsa’s  finger,  and  in 


her  heart  she  may  wail,  with  that  other 
Elsa,  “ Mio  sposo !” 

There  is  triumph  in  the  fading  eyes  as  ho 
murmurs,  “ The  money  will  take  you  to  Leip- 
sic.  I always  meant  it  for  that." 

Mr.  Fitzroy  Hammond  has  played  his  part 
in  the  tragedy  by  purchasing  the  picture 
“ Vergusmeinnicht ,"  without  knowing  the 
painter  in  the  transaction.  Frau  Mittler 
stands  by  the  door  sobbing  audibly. 

" He  needed  bread  more  than  once,"  says 
the  photographer. 

Nearer  comes  death  over  the  swan  path, 
and  pauses  at  the  threshold  for  the  pre- 
cious freight.  Where  shall  we  find  our 
Lohengrin,  except  as  a stainless  soul  that 
has  gained  immortality  f 
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HL-THE  GERMANIC  ’PEOVLES.-lCantinued.) 
RELIGIOUS  IDEAS. — VIII. 

TIE  eighteenth  century  had  completed 
its  work  in  founding  democratic  edu- 
cation, which  in  subsequent  times  was  to 
bring  forth  its  necessary  results.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
marked  by  a shameful  reaction.  It  is  not 
in  our  power  to  change  certain  social  laws, 
whose  reason  our  intelligence  does  not  com- 
prehend, but  whose  fatal  force  we  feel.  The 
French  revolution  had  had,  like  humanity, 
its  paradise ; 1789  will  always  be  the  date 
of  this  marvelous  time.  All  hopes  smiled 
upon  it,  all  hearts  saluted  it,  all  thinkers 
saw  infinite  horizons  filled  with  light.  But 
progress  does  not  pursue  a straight  line. 
Humanity  does  not  advance  regularly.  Rev- 
olutions are  succeeded  by  reactions,  as  if  the 
world  were  a pendulum.  There  are  in  so- 
ciety forces  which  impel  it  forward,  and 
others  which  pull  it  backward.  There  is 
steam  and  restraint,  as  in  our  locomotives. 
As  a general  rule,  the  philosophers  are  those 
who  drive  forward,  without  regarding  ob- 
stacles, forever  following  an  ideal  plan. 
But  statesmen  are  those  who  restrain,  hav- 
ing to  realize  their  plans,  and  needing  for 
that  purpose  much  time  and  space,  because 
the  world  which  we  have  to  deal  with  is  oc- 
cupied by  ancient  institutions,  often  strong 
and  deep  rooted.  New  ideas  have,  there- 
fore, their  inconveniences,  the  new  life  its 
weakness,  and  it  is  with  new  institutions 
in  society  as  with  new  beings  in  nature — 
they  are  liable  to  sudden  death.  Thus  the 
French  revolution  brought  with  it  the  evil 
of  demagogy,  that  is  to  say,  an  excess  of 
democracy.  The  kings,  who  hated  equally 
democracy  and  demagogy,  sought  in  the 
errors  of  the  latter  the  pretext  to  destroy 
the  rights  of  the  former.  When  war  broke 


out,  democracy  was  forced  to  go  to  war. 
Going  to  war,  it  became  military.  Becoming 
military,  it  had  to  give  itself  a chief,  and 
this  chief  restored  the  monarchy  as  a pun- 
ishment of  demagogic  sins,  and  dethroned 
the  kings  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  mon- 
archy. Germany  was  conquered.  The  kings 
had  wished  to  keep  their  people  slaves,  and 
slaves  have  no  sentiment  of  patriotism. 
The  great  revolution  had  only  gilded  with 
its  rays  the  summits  of  intelligence.  The 
philosophers,  the  kings  of  the  understand- 
ing, comprehended  that  it  was  necessary  to 
convert  abstractions  into  social  realities,  to 
leaven  with  ideas  the  daily  bread  of  the 
peoples.  The  hereditary  kings  understood 
also  that  to  create  soldiers  it  was  necessary 
first  to  create  citizens,  and  that  the  divine 
principle  of  liberty  alone  had  creative  force. 
Promif&s  of  reform  fell  from  the  throne  dur- 
ing the  war  of  independence,  promises  which 
were  recalled  or  forgotten  after  victory. 
The  tyrants  broke  the  faith  they  had  prom- 
ised and  sworn  to  the  dead,  to  those  who 
had  fallen  contented,  not  only  for  the  po- 
litical father-land,  but  also  for  the  ideal  fa- 
ther-land of  right.  The  only  result  of  the 
war  of  independence  was  the  reign  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  an  ignominy  as  shameful  as 
the  conquest. 

Then  came  a religious  reaction.  Many  be- 
lieve that  these  misfortunes  were  due  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Hence 
came  a mysticism  which  took  possession  of 
all  minds.  From  this  came  singular  and 
incomprehensible  results,  like,  for  instance, 
the  Genius  of  Christianity , a book  of  excel- 
lent literary  style,  and  of  no  scientific  value. 
But  hands  were  raised  to  heaven  imploring 
peace  and  pity  for  the  world.  • A multitude 
of  sophistries  aided  the  political  reaction. 
There  are  similar  eras  in  history.  When 
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the  ancient  civilization  fell,  more  through 
its  internal  rottenness  than  through  the  as- 
sault of  the  barbarians,  the  priests  all  at 
once  returned  to  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
opened  them  once  more,  showing  the  porches 
without  offerings,  the  altars  without  victims 
and  without  fires,  attributing  to  the  decay 
of  faith  the  decay  of  power  and  of  victory. 
Thus  the  antique  was  again  brought  before 
the  modern  world.  The  power  and  the  so- 
cial forces  of  the  ancient  religions,  with  all. 
their  symbolism,  were  again  brought  for- 
ward. But  others  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  archaeological  reaction  in  the  mere 
sphere  of  science.  They  wished  to  brin£ 
reaction  through  science  to  life.  There 
were  those  who  held  that  souls  might  be 
separated  from  their  bodies  and  live  by 
themselves,  returning  when  they  chose  to 
the  earth;  that  the  belief  in  ghosts  was 
perfectly  legitimate.  Others  still  more  de- 
mented tried  to  prove  that  phantoms  were 
as  numerous  and  as  actual  as  human  beings, 
and  that  one  might  distinguish  the  con- 
demned souls  from  the  beatified,  because 
the  former  were  green  and  the  latter  yel- 
low. The  nineteenth  century  began  mourn- 
fully. From  those  lofty  heights  where  the 
ideas  bf  right  and  of  justice  shone,  where 
the  idea  of  humanity  and  the  universal  spir- 
it had  birth,  it  had  fallen  into  the  depths 
where  the  lepers  of  the  Middle  Ages  grovel- 
ed with  their  nervous  infirmities,  their  mo- 
tiveless terrors,  their,  senseless  apparitions, 
their  dreams  of  madness,  contradicting  na- 
ture, conspiring  against  progress,  and  in- 
sulting to  God. 

In  this  religious  crisis  there  appeared  two 
Bchools,  which,  outside  of  their  theological 
character,  were  to  have  a powerful  influence 
in  the  political  movement.  One  of  them 
was  the  school  of  Jena,  and  the  other  of 
Tiibingen.  Both  wished  to  revive  #the  re- 
ligious spirit,  and  for  that  purpose  wished 
to  eliminate  from  religion  all  that  could  of- 
fend the  universal  character  or  belief  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  in  religion 
an  element  which  has  always  been  neces- 
sary and  indispensable,  and  which  is  yet 
the  rock  upon  which  all  its  apologists  have 
come  to  wreck,  the  element  of  miracle.  If 
you  sustain  it,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  an  age  so  advanced  as 
this  in  physical  and  natural  science,  and  if 
you  eliminate  it,  it  is  impossible  to  sustain 
a religion  born  of  miracle,  promulgated  and 
diffused  by  miracle.  These  difficulties  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  think- 
ers of  both  these  Bchools.  Those  of  Jena 
contradicted  or  resolutely  denied  miracle, 
or  explained  it  in  such  a manner  by  natural 
means  that  it  vanished  and  disappeared. 
Those  of  Tubingen  showed  a more  concilia- 
tory spirit,  comprehending  that  they  would 
despoil  religion  of  its  essence  in  robbing  it 
of  miracle. 


The  first  tendency,  that  which  extirpates 
the  miracle  from  nature  and  from  religion, 
is  called  the  rationalist  tendency.  The  most 
warlike  among  the  rationalist  theologians 
is  the  celebrated  John  Frederic  Rohr,  who, 
from  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  the  mid- 
dle of  this,  fought  with  an  energy  which 
bordered  upon  rudeness  all  those  who  sup- 
ported what  he  called  the  mythological  part 
of  Christianity.  In  the  eyes  of  this  severe 
writer  the  angels  who  surrounded  the  era-  • 
die  of  the  Saviour  and  awoke  the  sleeping 
shepherds,  the  flight  into  Egypt  through 
the  grace  and  the  special  protection  of  Prov- 
idence, the  jars  of  Cana  in  which  water  was- 
turned  into  wine,  the  miraculous  multipli- 
cation of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the  walking 
of  Christ  over  the  tempestuous  waters  of 
the  sea,  the  stones  which  were  rent  with 
the  agony  of  His  hour  of  death,  the  women 
who  had  heard  the  story  of  His  resurrection, 
the  meeting  with  the  disciples  after  He  had 
burst  his  shroud,  the  apotheosis  on  Mount 
Tabor  illuminated  by  a strange  new  light 
from  heaven — all  this  miraculous  part  of 
Christianity  is  purely  fantastical,  created  by 
the  necessities  of  preaching,  and  believed 
by  the  superstition  of  the  time.  Reason, 
and  reason  alone,  should  be  the  criterion  in 
religious  as  in  scientific  matters.  All  which 
is  repugnant  to  reason  as  false  should  be  re- 
jected from  theology  as  irreligious.  Relig- 
ion has  for  its  sole  ministry  in  history  the 
establishment  of  morality  in  life.  The  sub- 
stance of  Christianity  reduces  itself  to  va- 
rious essential  dogmas — the  existence  of 
God  and  His  attributes,  the  spirituality  of 
the  soul  and  its  immortality.  Christology,. 
with  all  its  miracles,  is  merely  a legend  full 
of  beauties,  but  lacking  in  truth,  fitted  to- 
diffuse  a doctrine  among  youthful  peoples 
of  ardent  blood  and  passionate  heart  and 
exalted  fancy,  for  whom  belief,  like  the  uni- 
verse, is  full  of  marvels.  But  we  children 
of  reason,  possessors  of  liberty,  princes  of 
science,  for  whom  nature  has  gained  in  sub- 
limity all  that  it  has  lost  in  fantastic  mar- 
vels, and  for  whom  history  has  gained  in 
grandeur  what  it  has  lost  in  miraculous  in- 
terventions— we  do  not  require  that  Christ 
should  bear  above  His  brow  the  mystic  au- 
reole of  the  supernatural.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  follow  Him  and  believe  Him ; to  im- 
itate His  spotless  life,  His  heroic  death,  the 
stainless  morality  of  His  actions,  the  un- 
shadowed purity  of  His  principles,  the  po- 
etry which  falls  from  His  lips  upon  the 
thirsting  earth  and  the  desolate  conscience, 
and  which  raises,  like  vapors  warmed  by  the 
sun,  all  souls  desirous  to  know  the  truth 
and  to  lose  themselves  in  the  loving  bosom 
of  the  Eternal. 

The  man  who  tried  with  most  energy  to* 
explain  rationally  the  pages  of  the  Gospel 
was  Dr.  Paulus.  His  father  was  so  given 
up  to  the  exaggerations  of  mysticism  that 
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he  was  regarded  as  mad  by  a great  part  of 
the  world,  and  as  a heretic  by  the  Church 
itself.  Paulas  therefore  decided,  with  a just 
repugnance  to  the  education  he  had  re- 
ceived, never  to  neglect  reason  and  its  in- 
spirations either  in  philosophy  or  theology, 
or  any  other  human  science.  Pure  in  life, 
severe  in  morals,  of  an  ardent  liberalism,  a 
partisan  of  justice  as  much  in  religion  as  in 
politics,  he  followed  out  his  ideas  with  sin- 
gular constancy  to  the  very  hour  of  his 
death.  He  did  more  than  Rohr : he  attempt- 
ed to  explain  all  miracles  according  to  his- 
torical and  natural  laws.  His  principle  of 
criticism  is  the  following : Only  that  is  cer- 
tain in  historical  reality  which  is  possible 
in  speculative  reason.  Consequently  every 
thing  which  can  be  admitted  as  a miracle 
must  be  explained  as  natural.  According 
to  the  exegesis  of  Paulus,  the  angels  of 
Bethlehem  were  phosphorescent  apparitions 
like  those  which  shine  in  the  long  nights 
of  winter  in  pasture  lands ; the  miraculous 
cures  were  the  effect  of  medicines  either  un- 
known to  or  forgotten  by  the  evangelists ; 
the  expulsion  of  devils  was  by  natural  rem- 
edies for  insanity;  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  was  the  resuscitation  of  cataleptic  or 
lethargic  patients ; the  miracle  of  Cana  an 
after-dinner  jest  of  a merry  wedding-day; 
the  march  of  Jesus  over  the  waves  the  faulty 
translation  of  the  particle  M in  the  Greek, 
which  means  “ about”  as  well  as  “upon;” 
and  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  mys- 
tic heights  of  Tabor  was  a series  of  magnet- 
ic nervous  hallucinations,  natural  enough  in 
Oriental  climates  and  among  fasting  men. 

The  two  thinkers  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned personify  the  living  ideas  of  the  the- 
ological school  of  Jena.  In  the  school  of 
Tiibingen,  while  the  essence  of  rationalism 
is  not  lost,  the  principle  of  supernatural  rev- 
elation is  more  carefully  guarded.  It  is  true 
that  nothing  contrary  to  reason  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, but  it  is  also  true  that  reason  never 
would  have  arrived  at  its  present  maturity 
without  the  two  revelations  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Gospel,  just  as  man  does  not  arrive 
at  his  complete  development  without  first 
being  nourished  in  the  womb  of  his  mother 
and  after  birth  fed  at  the  maternal  breast. 
Revelation,  therefore,  a supernatural  reve- 
lation, is  necessary  for  the  light  of  the  in- 
telligence and  the  morality  of  life.  Christ 
is  man  and  God  at  once.  His  life  is  conse- 
quently human  and  divine,  His  teaching  ap- 
propriate to  all  time  and  to  the  historic  mo- 
ment in  which  He  appeared.  His  purpose 
was  the  perfecting  of  man ; and  perfection 
consists  in  receiving  all  His  doctrines,  and 
concentrating  them  as  in  a focus  in  our  in- 
telligence, in  regarding  and  studying  and 
meditating  upon  His  actions,  and  reprodu- 
cing them,  as  in  a mirror,  in  our  life. 

The  chief  idea  of  the  school  appears  nev- 
ertheless a little  vague  and  lacking  in  color, 


insisting  as  it  does  that  the  most  essential 
thing  in  Christian  doctrine  is  to  believe  that 
Christ  is  more  than  we,  and  that  He  is  not  we 
nor  we  He.  Thus  the  school  of  Tubingen 
counsels  religion  without  superstition,  faith 
without  mysticism,  piety  without  exagger- 
ation, and  self-sacrifice  without  monastic 
penances,  the  worship  of  the  past  without 
the  spirit  of  the  reaction,  hope  in  the  future 
without  demagogic  Utopias,  reason  without 
rationalism,  and  religion  without  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  supernatural  and  the  theo- 
logical. 

This  tendency  would  naturally  engender 
a species  of  superior  eclecticism  and  a close 
union  between  the  extremes  of  the  school 
of  Jena  and  of  Tiibingen.  As  there  are 
therefore  many  theologians  who  represent 
the  school  of  Tiibingen — and  the  one  wha 
most  justly  personifies  its  theory  is  the  the- 
ologian Steudel — there  are  also  many  theo- 
logians of  the  compromise  we  have  men* 
tioned,  and  its  fairest  representative  is  the 
theologian  Wethe.  His  first  principle,  by 
which  all  his  doctrine  is  explained,  consists, 
in  the  recognition  of  another  criterion  in 
addition  to  the  rational — a criterion  which 
may  be  called  that  of  the  sentiment  and  of 
the  heart,  and  which  teaches  us  through  a 
species  of  inexplicable  magnetism  which  has. 
something  of  the  supernatural  and  the  di- 
vine. His  historical  method  is  that  which 
condemns  and  extirpates  miracle.  It  is  use- 
less to  discuss  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
either  their  authenticity  or  their  date.  The 
last  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  written 
in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  the  author  of  the 
Chronicles  recomposed  and  edited  the  Book 
of  Kings  and  of  Samuel  for  the  benefit  of 
theocracy.  The  Psalms  of  David  are  not  all 
the  work  of  the  prophet-king,  nor  have  they 
all  the  Messianic  character  which  a narrow 
a priori  criticism  has  attributed  to  them.  He 
thus  applies  to  the  history  of  religion  the 
same  method  which  Niebuhr  applied  to  the 
Roman  history  and  Wolf  to  the  history  of 
Homer.  You  may  imagine  how  much  of 
reality  would  remain  in  this  history  of  re- 
ligion when  examined  in  the  spirit  which, 
sees  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Eternal  City 
mere  fragments  of  a lost  epic,  and  in  its 
kings  symbols  of  ideas  and  classes  at  war, 
and  in  that  spirit  which,  taking  account  of 
the  immense  difference  between  the  civil- 
ization of  the  Iliad  and  that  of  the  Odyssey, 
effaces  from  reality  the  person  of  Homer,  the 
poet  of  the  people,  blind  as  poesy,  musical  as 
inspiration,  who  goes  from  door  to  door  and 
from  town  to  town  repeating  to  the  sound 
of  his  harp,  in  melodious  verse,  the  exploits 
of  gods  and  men,  creating  the  immortal  soul 
of  ancient  Greece.  Though  it  may  be  that 
in  this  compromise  the  dogmatic  system 
and  the  divine  character  of  Christ  may  be 
preserved,  the  historical  and  traditional  por- 
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tion  of  Christianity  must  be  immediately 
lost. 

The  chief  of  the  religious  compromise  be- 
tween the  school  of  Jena  and  the  school  of 
Tubingen  possessed,  profoundly  rooted  in 
his  conscience  and  heart,  liberal  ideas  and 
sentiments.  These  were  the  melancholy 
years  which  followed  the  reaction  of  1819, 
when  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  kings  and 
emperors  of  the  North  held  its  sinister  do- 
minion over  the  world.  The  Congress  of 
Aix,  the  sequel  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
the  forerunner  of  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
the  disastrous  councils  of  dying  tyranny, 
had  buried  all  the  hopes  of  Germany.  As 
the  kings  had  no  longer  need  of  the  people 
to  combat  the  genius  of  conquest  and  war, 
they  fettered  them  anew  at  the  foot  of 
thrones  and  altars.  This  work  of  universal 
slavery  and  reaction  was  headed  by  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  at  one  time  the  dreamer  of  liberal 
revolutions,  at  another  the  hard-hearted  exe- 
cutioner of  democracy  and  liberty.  The 
youth  of  Germany,  who,  taught  by  their  po- 
ets and  philosophers,  dreamed  of  social  re- 
generation, raged  furiously  against  the  'pol- 
icy of  kings,  resolved  to  redeem  the  people 
from  their  yoke.  Alexander  had  as  his  con- 
sul-general in  Germany,  richly  salaried,  con- 
tinually consulted,  Kotzebue,  a German  writ- 
er of  indisputable  merit,  of  remarkable  fe- 
cundity, excelling  in  lyric  poetry,  notable  in 
dramatic ; of  a bitter,  dextrous,  critical  fac- 
ulty ; a veteran  combatant  in  polemic  war- 
fare, but  despicable  in  character ; sold  to  the 
enemies  of  liberty  and  the  countiy ; fickle  in 
ideas — liberal  for  a moment  when  the  voice 
of  God  was  heard  in  his  conscience,  absolu- 
tist when  the  gold  of  tyrants  seduced  his  ap- 
petites ; devoted  in  Germany  to  the  injury 
of  the  nation,  to  libeling  its  most  renowned 
sons,  to  calumniating  the  German  youth,  to 
sustaining  that  wretched  policy  filled  with 
sensual  mysticism  and  designed  to  imbrute 
the  coming  generation.  The  German  youth 
had  a greater  abhorrence  of  this  creature  of 
kings,  this  German-born  Russian,  than  for 
the  kings  themselves,  or  for  the  earthly  god 
of  kings,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  A 
young  student  became  maddened  with  the 
gall  of  this  national  wrath.  Young  but 
studious,  with  ideas  confused  but  liberal, 
with  patriotic  but  exaggerated  sentiments, 
having  read  and  admired  the  severe  type  of 
Brutus  in  ancient  history,  he  believed  him- 
self of  his  own  right  judge  of  tyrants  and 
their  accomplices,  minister  and  executioner 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  them  by 
human  and  divine  justice,  and,  invoking  the 
name  of  the  country,  he  resolved  to  die  for 
it.  With  a resolution  sharpened  upon  his 
cold  and  rigid  will,  he  mode  ready  a dagger 
and  proceeded  to  Mannheim,  where  he  enter- 
ed the  house  of  the  apostate  poet  and  stabbed 
him  to  death  at  his  feet,  believing  himself 
more  sacred  from  that  moment,  a worthier 


member  of  humanity,  a holier  child  of  God. 

This  crime  struck  the  royalists  with  horror, 
and  greatly  injured  the  cause  of  the  people. 

It  can  never  be  justified.  It  was  a crime, 
and  as  a crime  should  be  forever  condemned 
by  the  human  conscience  and  execrated  in 
human  history.  But  oppressed  peoples'  op- 
pressed consciences  are  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
pealing to  crime  to  break  their  fetters,  and 
at  certain  moments  the  most  honorable 
hearts  feel  an  inexplicable  tenderness  for 
these  great  criminals.  It  was  so  with 
Wethe.  To  console  the  mother  of  young 
Sand,  who  was  executed  on  the  gallows,  he 
said  to  her  that,  though  the  act  in  its  moral 
character  was  objectionable,  considered  in 
itself  and  achieved  by  a pure  and  pious 
youth,  one  of  liberal  convictions  and  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  it  was  a promise  of 
better  times  for  the  country.  This  letter 
caused  his  dismissal  from  his  professorship. 

The  theologian  continued  to  devote  himself 
to  the  conciliation  of  reason  with  revelation, 
of  faith  with  liberty,  of  democracy  with  the 
Gospel.  In  1842  he  died,  without  having 
interrupted  for  a single  moment  his  sublime 
work.  The  following  words  of  Wethe  are 
worth  remembering:  “I  have  sowed  the 
seed,  but  I know  not  when  the  grain  will 
ripen.  How  rare  is  the  faculty  of  compre- 
hending and  applying  what  we  learn  in  life ! 

I have  lived  in  troubled  times,  which  have 
seen  the  union  of  believers  broken.  I have 
mingled  in  the  struggle  and  the  contest  in 
vain,  for  I could  not  bring  it  to  an  end.  I 
have  fought  for  justice  and  for  liberty,  and 
I shall  still  fight.  For  me  this  struggle  was 
a necessity  of  the  heart.  I have  suffered 
much,  but  I should  still  be  glad  to  suffer 
more  for  justice  and  liberty." 

IX. 

The  period  which  we  are  describing  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  great 
teachings,  in  gigantic  intellectual  efforts, 
and  in  authors  of  the  first  consequence,  as 
well  for  richness  of  ideas  as  for  beauty  of 
style.  After  having  first  attempted  to  har- 
monize reason  and  revelation,  they  after- 
ward tried  to  harmonize  the  two  churches 
which  divided  Protestantism.  As  Wethe 
headed  the  work  of  conciliation  between 
the  two  schools  of  Jena  and  Tubingen, 
Schleiermaeher  led  the  work  of  harmoniz- 
ing the  two  Protestant  churches — a work 
known  under  the  expressive  name  of  the 
Evangelical  Union.  You  can  not  .open  a 
book  of  Protestant  theory  or  criticism  with- 
out finding  in  it  the  highest  praise  of  the 
orator,  philosopher,  and  apologist  of  whom 
we  are  speaking.  His  passage  over  Ger- 
many left  ineffaceable  traces  in  the  German 
conscience.  The  pious  applaud  his  pure 
conceptions  of  religion,  and  .the  style,  at 
once  sober  and  eloquent,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed them.  Philosophers  praised  the 
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pore  independence  of  his  thought  and  the 
candid  ingenuity  with  which  he  formulated 
and  diffused  it.  The  men  of  letters  admired 
that  oratorical  power  which  appeared  to 
enjoy,  like  the  Apostles  at  Pentecost,  the 
gift  of  tongues.  The  historians  paused  be- 
fore that  crisis  which  he  determined  and 
signalized  as  one  of  the  grandest  and  finest 
phases  of  the  German  spirit.  He  is  one 
of  those  figures  which  are  seen,  like  lofty 
mountains,  from  great  distances  and  from 
many  different  points.  The  political  move- 
ment itself  is  connected  in  various  respects 
# with  his  name  and  his  influence,  as  he  pro- 
tested against  the  tyranny  of  the  conquerors, 
and  vindicated  the  liberty  of  the  Germans, 
proposed  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
contended  that  as  the  priests  could  not  as- 
sume the  crown  of  the  kings,  they  should 
contend  against  the  kings  elevating  their 
thrones  above  the  altars  of  the  priests,  and 
never  ceased  to  pay  the  most  devoted  wor- 
ship, heart  and  conscience  and  life,  to  the 
fundamental  idea  of  liberty. 

Undoubtedly  Germany  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  works.  While 
the  war  of  independence  was  going  to  wreck 
in  the  disruption  of  the  German  states  and 
in  irreconcilable  hatreds  among  its  chiefs; 
while  the  liberty  promised  as  a great  hope 
was  vanishing  like  a vain  dream ; while 
Austria  was  doing  the  work  of  enslavement, 
and  behind  Austria  rose  like  a phantasm 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  directing  the 
kinglets  of  Germany  as  if  they  were  his  vic- 
ars in  the  church,  his  vassals  on  the  throne, 
and  his  sergeants  in  the  army — while  all 
these  ignominies  surrounded  her  with  grief 
and  anxiety,  the  vernal  flower  of  poetry,  the 
elevation  of  music  which  united  the  voices 
of  the  spirit  with  those  of  nature  like  an 
echo  of  heaven,  the  speculations  of  her  great 
thinkers  who  boldly  sought  the  abyss  of  the 
spirit  as  if  to  compel  the  revelations  of  the 
* infinite,  the  eloquence  of  her  theologians 
who  bore  the  soul  upon  the  flashing  wings 
of  their  speech  to  the  summits  of  the  moral 
world  and  the  confines  of  the  intelligence, 
where  only  a miraculous  intuition  could 
reach,  the  discoveries  of  innumerable  sa- 
vants, astronomers,  mathematicians,  who 
penetrated  the  universe  as  if  to  co-ordinate 
it  with  the  marvelous  series  of  their  ideas, 
and  to  illuminate  and  vivify  it  with  the 
fire  of  their  science — all  these  intellectual 
prodigies  announced  that  sooner  or  later 
such  a mighty  fecundity  of  thought  must 
bring  in  a great  political  posterity,  and  that 
all  these  scattered  systems  must  one  day  be 
crystallized  into  endless  progressive  institu- 
tions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry there  began  in  France,  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  and  even  in  Spain  a religious  reac- 
tion. In  France  Chateaubriand  wrote  the 
Genius  of  Christianity , and  in  Germany  Fred- 


erick Schlegel  the  History  of  Literature,  in 
which  he  exalted  above  every  thing  else  the 
religious  and  catholic  criterion  of  taste.  In 
France  Lamennais  wrote  the  essay  on  Re- 
ligious Indifference,  and  in  Germany  Schlei- 
ermacher  wrote  his  discourse  on  Religions. 
Gervinus,  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  his 
great  history,  has  made  a comparison  be- 
tween these  two  renowned  writers.  In  fact, 
both  are  priests,  both  theologians,  both  elo- 
quent, both  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  their 
time,  and  devoted  to  the  religious  reaction, 
both  surrounded  by  earnest  disciples;  but 
the  Frenchman  proceeds  from  faith  to  ra- 
tionalism, and  the  German  from  rationalism 
to  faith.  The  Frenchman  begins  by  attack- 
ing the  pantheistic  schools,  and  afterward  is 
whelmed  in  the  ocean  of  pantheism.  The 
German  is  educated  in  the  pantheistic 
schools,  confounds  himself  in  nature,  and 
thus  sees  God  in  the  movement  of  his  idea 
within  his  conscience,  as  in  the  movement 
of  the  bough  agitated  by  the  breeze.  He 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  dew  of 
heaven  silvered  by  the  light  of  dawn  arid 
the  dew  of  poesy  illuminated  by  inspiration. 

A Spinozist  at  first,  he  afterward  distinguish- 
es and  separates  man  from  nature  and  na- 
ture from  God,  the  creative  personality  of 
Christianity.  The  Frenchman  execrates  his 
age  because  it  admits  neither  the  moral  di- 
rection nor  the  political  presidency  of  the 
Pope,  and  passes  rapidly  from  this  theocrat- 
ic outburst  to  pure  democracy.  The  Ger- 
man, much  severer,  much  more  acquainted 
with  society  and  history,  never  vacillates  in 
these  fundamental  points,  and  always  unites 
his  reason  and  his  faith,  his  worship  of  the 
living  God  with  the  worship  of  liberty. 
Lamennais  had  passed  his  youth  on  the 
coasts  of  Brittany,  in  view  of  the  sea,  se- 
cluded in  the  church,  always  on  his  knees 
before  the  altars,  his  flesh  mortified  by  pen- 
ance, and  his  understanding  by  discipline 
and  scholasticism,  far  from  the  world  and 
from  men,  in  close  communion  with  God ; 
while  Schleiermacher,  during  his  youth,  in 
spite  of  the  care  taken  by  his  parents  to 
guard  him  from  the  currents  of  the  age, 
passed  through  an  orgy  of  ideas,  falling  and 
rising  a thousand  times,  but  ready  to  enter 
all  temples,  to  interrogate  all  priests,  to 
know  and  critically  dissect  all  idols,  to  at- 
tack with  his  appeals  and  clamors  all  mys- 
teries, to  wander  from  the  pure  orthodoxy 
of  his  education  to  the  extreme  piety  of  the 
Moravian  Brothers,  and  then  to  the  bur- 
lesque skepticism  of  the  students  of  Halle, 
and  from  this  skepticism  to  the  serene  and 
tranquil  faith  of  the  Hebrew  families,  and 
from  this  faith  to  the  fables  and  fancies  of 
the  romanticists,  and  thence  to  the  deep 
pantheism  of  Spinoza,  where  the  two  ideas 
of  human  liberty  and  the  divine  personality 
are  fused  and  disappear,  and  thence  to  that 
religious  orthodoxy  which  was  to  be  the 
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support,  the  consolation,  and  the  hope  of 
innumerable  pious  souls. 

Of  devout  education,  feeble  health,  mys- 
tic tendencies,  nervous  temperament,  great 
literary  and  scientific  culture,  inclined  to 
the  company  and  spiritual  converse  of  wom- 
en, it  has  been  said  that  the  Protestant  the- 
ologian possessed  a feminine  genius.  By 
the  exquisite  sensibility  of  his  heart  and 
beauty  of  his  style  he  would  merit  this  epi- 
thet, but  he  also  deserves  the  name  of  a man- 
ly genius  if  we  regard  the  valor  and  tenaci- 
ty with  which  he  defended  his  ideas.  Sur- 
rounded on  every  hand  by  the  inundation 
poured  by  the  Napoleonic  war  all  over  Eu- 
rope, lifted  up  as  preacher  and  prophet  in 
his  professor’s  chair,  which  towered  above 
this  inundation  like  a rock  above  the  sea, 
he  protested  energetically  against  the  con- 
quest, in  the  sphere  of  thought  and  with  the 
arms  of  speech,  declaring  that  the  conquer- 
or intended  to  destroy  the  rich  variety  of 
modem  life,  the  rights  of  man,  nationality 
among  peoples,  and  Protestantism  in  the 
universal  church.  And  to  resist  with  more 
force  this  species  of  Roman  or  Carlovingian 
empire,  which  was  repressing  the  tumult  of 
the  modem  spirit  in  Gothic  forms,  he  aspired 
to  unite  the  two  Protestant  churches  which 
divided  the  reformed  religion  in  Germany. 

The  purpose  of  the  king  lay  also  in  this 
direction.  He  was  a man  of  more  learning 
than  talent,  more  religious  than  political 
doctrine,  a theological  writer  who  delighted 
in  publishing  treatises  on  its  gravest  prob- 
lems, and  who,  armed  with  his  absolute  au- 
thority, and  desirous  of  using  it  as  an  in- 
strument of  traditional  religion,  labored 
constantly  to  unite  the  two  Protestant 
churches.  He  despised  as  trifling  the  scru- 
ples of  the  clergy  and  the  fidelity  of  the  be- 
lievers, composing  helter-skelter  bonds  of 
union  between  the  churches,  and  drawing 
up  codes  and  liturgies,  which  he  tried,  by 
way  of  experiment,  in  the  military  churches, 
to  extend  them  afterward  to  the  highest 
spheres  and  widest  spaces  of  the  national 
church,  but  all  without  thought  or  gravity 
or  judgment.  The  great  theologian,  for 
whom  religion  was  a matter  of  conscience 
and  not  of  Btate,  a ministry  belonging  to 
thinkers  and  not  to  kings,  seeing  his  Majes- 
ty of  Prussia,  superficial  in  all  his  purposes 
and  pedantic  in  his  shallow  knowledge,  en- 
tering the  conscience  as  if  it  were  his  own 
domain,  and  fortifying  himself  there  as  if 
his  haughty  personality  were  an  idea  and  a 
dogma  to  convert  the  Church  of  God  into 
a bureau  of  the  monarchy,  turned  angrily 
against  the  king,  condemned  his  tendencies, 
spoke  eloquently  against  these  absurd  ag- 
gressions, united  the  clergy  in  his  turn,  and 
with  the  dignified  attitude  of  Ambrose  of 
Milan  against  the  arrogance  of  Theodosius 
of  Route,  he  forbade  all  the  powers  of  earth 
to  enter  into  the  heaven  guarded  by  God, 


into  the  conscience  and  the  spirit.  It  is 
true  that  he  did  not  maintain  this  position 
firmly  to  the  end,  and  that  while  he  rejected 
the  first  royal  liturgy,  which  greatly  resem- 
bled the  Catholic  mass,  he  admitted  the  sec- 
ond one,  drawn  up  in  view  of  the  discussion 
of  the  difficulties  excited  in  the  contest.  So 
that  at  last  the  union  was  accomplished  not 
through  the  artificial  combinations  of  au- 
thority and  of  the  state,  but  through  the 
efforts  of  many  illustrious  thinkers,  who  de- 
sired to  give  to  the  people  a spiritual  com- 
mon country  before  giving  them  a united 
father-land. 

What  gives  to  Schleiermacher  his  highest 
reputation  is  his  dogmatic  theology.  We 
have  said  that  his  first  great  work  consist- 
ed of  two  discourses  on  religion.  He  there 
maintained  with  great  energy  that  neither 
miracles  nor  prophecies  were  essential  to 
religion,  that  religion  did  not  even  require 
the  idea  of  the  personal  God,  that  the  secret 
of  its  existence  consisted  in  that  impulse  of 
all  created  beings  to  seek  instinctively  a 
creator,  in  that  attraction  which  the  infi- 
nite exercises,  and  will  always  exercise,  over 
every  thing  finite.  Therefore  the  priest- 
hood does  not,  in  his  view,  consist  in  its 
ordination  and  its  privileges ; the  priest  ex- 
ists in  every  man,  clergy  or  lay,  who  seeks 
God  to  absorb  Him  in  the  conscience,  who 
loves  God  to  imitate  Him  in  life.  Every 
human  being  has  within  himself  two  oppo- 
site activities,  which  attract  and  complete 
each  other  like  the  two  hostile  electricities 
— the  selfish  activity,  through  which  he 
tends  to  maintain  himself  in  his  own  indi- 
viduality, and  another  humanitary  activity, 
through  which  he  tends  to  sympathize  with 
the  universe.  As  material  nature  is  sub- 
ject to  the  empire  of  contrary  forces,  so  is 
the  spirit.  Through  one  of  those  forces  he 
trusts  and  commits  himself  entirely  to  his 
own  will,  and  thus  assimilates  every  thing 
to  himself;  but  he  soon  finds  himself  soli- 
tary in  his  grandeur,  suffocated  in  his  lone- 
liness, and  tends  to  unite  himself  with  some- 
thing greater  than  himself,  and  to  identifi- 
cation with  the  infinite.  There  are  those 
who  despise  all  which  is  universal,  losing 
themselves  in  a gross  sensuality,  as  if  the 
world  were  a seraglio ; but  there  are  others 
who  forget  themselves,  their  individuality, 
their  liberty,  and  their  conscience,  and  ad- 
here to  a superior  authority  and  force,  as, if 
the  world  were  a sepulchre.  It  is  necessary 
to  avoid  both  these  extremes,  and  to  con- 
dense these  two  activities,  and  penetrate 
the  individual  with  the  universal.  There 
are  privileged  natures  in  whom  the  two 
activities  are  united.  These  are  the  true 
priests.  But  the  world  goes  forward  to  de- 
stroy privileges  in  society  as  in  nature,  and 
when  all  are  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  concentrating  in  themselves  the  univers- 
al and  the  individual,  all  will  be  equally 
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priests,  sons  and  disciples  of  God.  Religion 
is  therefore  not  science,  nor  thought,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  even  morality.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  man  to  the  infinite.  In  this 
way  the  German  theologian  approached  Spi- 
noza, through  this  diffusion  of  the  infinite 
in  the  veins  of  humanity,  and  through  this 
tendency  of  humanity  to  assimilation  with 
the  infinite ; through  this  idea  that  knowl- 
edge is  the  existence  of  things  in  the  under- 
standing, and  that  things  are  the  expansions 
of  the  understanding  in  space ; and  through 
these  ideas  that  art  is  the  human  fancy  in 
objects,  giving  them  number  and  music  and 
measure  and  color,  and  that  objects  are  the 
radiations  of  fancy  as  the  worlds  and  the 
suns  of  our  own  sentiments  reflecting  them- 
selves in  the  cosmos ; that  the  unity  of  rea- 
son and  of  nature  is  eternal;  that  every 
man  should  feel  himself  between  the  two 
infinities  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
things,  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  sci- 
ences, and  regard  himself  in  the  universe  as 
in  a mirror,  and  embrace  the  God  of  the 
universe,  life  and  death,  the  u stupendous 
whole,”  in  his  conscience. 

It  has  been  said  that  religion  began  in 
terror;  that  the  thunder  and  the  lightning, 
the  hurricane  and  the  hail-storm,  were  the 
first  revelations.  If  this  were  so,  religion 
would  diminish  as  science  increases  and  na- 
ture is  subjugated.  But  no ; religion  began 
where  love  begins  and  terror  ends.  Religion 
does  not  consist  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature — the  dawn  and  the  twi- 
light, the  chorus  of  birds,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  landscape ; nor  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  sublime — the  height  of  the  mount- 
ains contrasted  with  our  stature,  the  hurri- 
cane and  the  tornado  contrasted  with  our 
strength,  the  worlds  and  the  suns  which 
people  infinity,  and  with  which  the  seconds 
of  our  existence  bear  no  comparison.  That 
which  is  essentially  religious  in  nature — the 
holy  spirit  which  issues  from  its  breast — is 
the  regularity  of  its  laws,  innumerable  and 
eternal,  and  the  supreme  intelligence  which 
these  laws  proclaim. 

To  feel  the  universal  life  in  one’s  own,  to 
be  religious,  every  man  must  tend  to  con- 
vert himself,  through  whatever  means  are 
* within  his  reach,  into  a compendium  of  hu- 
manity, because  the  perfect  man  will  never 
be  found  in  the  individual,  but  in  the  Bpe- 
cies.  He  will  never  be  revealed  in  the  brief 
period  of  personal  existence,  but  in  the  im- 
mense life  of  humanity,  which  is  like  a con- 
summate artist,  creating  and  distributing 
new  forms,  always  more  perfect,  evoking 
from  the  conscience  ideas  with  their  natu- 
ral richness  and  their  proper  character,  liv- 
ing and  developing  perpetually  in  history, 
in  that  struggle  of  contrary  elements  where 
at  last  progress  conquers  all  resistance,  life 
vanquishes  death,  civilization  barbarism,  lib- 
erty slavery,  •right  tradition,  that  we  may 


arrive  at  a clear  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
and  warm  our  brief  existence  in  the  sun  of 
the  infinite,  and  contemplate  in  its  essence 
the  spirit  and  the  thought  which  rule  and 
regulate  the  universe. 

Religion  is  not  a science,  and  consequent- 
ly it  can  not  come  into  opposition  with  psy- 
chology, nor  with  physiology,  nor  any  other 
science.  Religion  does  not  need  that  proph- 
ecies should  be  fulfilled,  that  miracles  should 
be  performed,  that  supernatural  revelations 
should  come,  or  that  superhuman  inspiration 
should  fall  from  heaven  on  the  brow  of  its 
teachers  and  masters.  It  is  enough  that  its 
spirit  should  tend  to  communication  with 
the  Infinite,  to  free  itself  from  bounds,  and 
ascend  to  the  illimitable  and  absolute ; for 
human  nature,  determining  to  work  with 
whatever  it  comprises  of  divine,  and  free- 
ing itself  from  external  and  material  nature, 
proves  clearly  that  in  every  man  there  is  a 
hidden  priest  of  God,  and  that  grace  is  in  its 
final  results  nothing  more  than  harmony  be- 
tween religious  revelation  and  the  interior 
inspiration.  Schleiermacher  therefore  says 
that  religion,  not  being  a doctrine,  can  nei- 
ther be  taught  nor  learned,  but  solely  evoked, 
awakened,  in  man.  The  only  thing  which  he 
is  inclined  to  preserve  of  ancient  historical 
theology  is  the  mission  of  Christ.  But 
Christ  does  not  redeem  because  He  is  the 
descendant  of  David  and  the  child  of  Mary, 
the  Word  incarnate  in  our  nature:  He  re- 
deems through  His  knowledge  of  the  divine, 
which  raises  Him  above  error  and  sin  and 
all  limitations,  and  makes  Him  the  perfect 
and  eternal  type  of  humanity,  which  is  in 
itself,  and  through  its  own  will,  incapable  of 
good,  and  needs  the  Divine  grace  and  efflu- 
ence, its  inspiration  and  its  aid,  to  sustain 
and  save  it. 

The  Protestant  theologian  also  advocated 
certain  ideas  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  His 
detestation  of  religious  intolerance,  and  the 
motto  of  each  church  that  outside  of  its  pale 
there  is  no  salvation,  are  ideas  and  senti- 
ments which  should  be  counted  among  his 
services  for  liberty.  In  the  problem  of  the 
union  between  the  two  Protestant  sects,  his 
ardor  in  combat,  his  eloquence  and  activity, 
were  devoted  to  the  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  the  denial  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  monarchy  oyer  the  eternal 
rights  of  conscience.  Professor  August,  of 
Bonn,  therefore  demanded  measures  of  co- 
ercion against  the  audacity  which  would  not 
recognize  in  the  King  of  Prussia  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  liturgic  privileges  of  Con- 
stantine and  Charlemagne,  and  Marheineke, 
the  disciple  of  Hegel,  denounced  him  as  a 
seditious  republican,  while  Superintendent 
Ammon  requested  assistance  from  the  King 
of  Saxony  to  bring  the  new  Arian  to  terms. 
The  great  authority  which  the  illustrious 
theologian  gives  to  the  conscience  and  its 
laws,  the  principle  that  every  man  has  with- 
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in  himself  the.  source  of  religious  ideas,  the 
little  value  he  allowed  to  tradition,  and  the 
great  value  he  ascribed  to  the  virtue  of 
right,  will  always  rank  him  among  the  de- 
fenders and  propagators  of  liberty  in  the 
world. 

Schleiermacher’s  works  excited  many 
noisy  and  grave  discussions.  He  had  not 
immediately  broken  with  any  of  the  tend- 
encies of  his  age,  neither  with  rationalism, 
which  eliminated  miracle,  nor  with  Spino- 
zism,  which  rejected  the  personality  of  God, 
nor  with  the  romanticists,  who  abjured  lib- 
erty, nor  with  the  supematuralists,  who  ab- 
jured reason.  Thus  the  orthodox  accused 
him  of  pantheistic  tendencies,  the  liberals 
of  supernaturalism,  accommodated  to  the 
fatality  of  circumstances  more  than  to*  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  The  most  im- 
partial saw  in  him  a mixture  of  faith  and 
skepticism,  which  at  one  time  drove  him  into 
the  scrupulous  piety  of  the  Moravian  Broth- 
ers, at  another  time  launching  him  into  the 
ironical  doubts  of  the  students  of  J ena.  Phi- 
losophers themselves,  whom  he  had  served 
by  proclaiming  the  independence  of  human 
thought,  reviled  him  for  the  efforts  he  made 
to  exclude  philosophy  from  all  theological 
jurisdiction,  while  the  problems  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  of  His  nature,  of  His  attri- 
butes, of  His  relations  with  the  world,  of  the 
intervention  of  Providence  in  history,  if 
they  mean  any  thing,  are  problems  essen- 
tially philosophical  and  scientifi c.  Seeking 
to  save  the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ, 
he  could  not  decide  in  favor  of  the  school 
which  sustained  the  authenticity  or  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  gospels,  nor  for  the  schools 
which  criticised  the  narrations  of  the  sa- 
cred books.  He  was  also  far  from  being 
clear  as  to  the  important  problem  whether 
the  people  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
treasure  of  all  acquired  truths,  or  kept  in 
holy  ignorance.  The  man  who  called  upon 
all  conscience  to  participate  in  the  divine 
idea,  and  who  saw  in  every  being  athirst 
for  the  infinite  a priest  of  God,  and  in  na- 
ture and  in  history  equally  sacred  temples — 
this  man  fell  from  that  speculative  democ- 
racy into  a practical  oligarchy,  maintaining 
that  only  a few  privileged  persons  ought  to 
know  and  guard  the  truth.  But  in  spite 
of  these  vacillations  and  errors  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  he  contributed  powerfully 
to  awaken  the  idea  of  the  divine  among 
men,  and  that  he  thus  contributed  to  elevate 
the  sentiment  of  right,  which  is  the  eternal 
foundation  of  democracy  in  the  world. 

X. 

It  was  impossible  that  a writer  of  the  mer- 
it and  tendencies  of  Schleiermacher  should 
not  have  many  ardent  disciples.  First  among 
them*  is  the  gentle  Neander,  the  Melanch- 
thon  of  this  Luther,  who,  through  his  poetry, 
his  delicacy,  his  historical  knowledge,  was 


destined  to  fill  a great  lack  in  the  science  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor.  The  son  of  a 
Jewish  family,  a Hebrew  himself  in  religion, 
with  all  the  solid  Jewish  faith,  he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  and  baptized.  From 
that  moment  he  devoted  himself  to  a minis- 
try for  which  his  race  appears  to  show  little 
aptitude — that  of  the  historian.  The  Jews 
find  difficulty  in  comprehending  ancient  his- 
tory, because  they  refer  every  thing  to  the 
exclusive  privilege  which,  in  their  opinion, 
their  theocratic  race  received  directly  from 
God;  and  they  comprehend  modem  history 
still  less  because  they  do  not  reach  the  sen- 
timent of  the  work  of  Christ  through  their 
lack  of  the  faith  of  Christian  peoples.  But 
Neander  freed  himself  from  this  egoism  of 
race,  and  regarded  history  like  a man  of  the 
world.  One  of  his  first  publications  was  a 
curious  monograph  relating  to  the  great  re- 
actionist of  antiquity,  the  Emperor  Julian. 

Few  persons  have  left  profounder  traces 
than  this  extraordinary  man.  Though  he 
died  young,  after  a brief  reign,  his  name 
shines  with  immortal  splendor  in  history  as 
having  attempted  a work  superior  to  hu- 
man power — a work  of  resurrection.  A 
clear  intelligence,  a character  hardy  and 
tenacious,  a heart  panting  for  immortality 
and  glory,  a fancy  open  to  all  inspirations, 
a memory  full  of  all  ideas,  a talent  universal 
in  its  tendencies  and  flexible  in  its  rich  va- 
riety, a profound  philosophy,  an  artist  of  the 
first  order,  an  eloquent  orator,  a warrior 
worthy  of  the  primitive  days  of  Rome,  a 
Greek  in  his  cultivation  of  beauty  and  of 
art,  a Christian  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  a 
stoic  in  the  austerity  of  his  morals,  his  soul 
embraced  the  spirit  of  the  civilization  about 
to  perish,  and,  seeing  that  this  civilization 
had  given  birth  to  gods  and  heroes  and  phi- 
losophers and  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world, 
he  desired  at  any  cost  to  save  it,  and  to  re- 
suscitate the  great  Pan,  dead  and  buried 
through  a blind  mysticism,  to  restore  to  the 
waves  of  the  Grecian  sea  its  singing  nere- 
ids,  to  the  cape  of  Mycenro  and  the  isles  of 
Parthenope  their  mysterious  sibyls,  to  the 
Ionian  Archipelago  its  marble  temples,  to 
the  woods  and  forests  the  echoes  and  the 
prattle  of  their  fauns,  to  the  fountains  the 
melody  of  their  nymphs,  to  the  wide  uni-  * 
verse  the  voices  of  its  gods ; and  knowing 
that  for  this  purpose  there  was  no  reliance 
upon  the  force  of  arms,  nor  the  authority  of 
the  Caesars,  nor  the  blaze  of  fagots,  nor  the 
teeth  and  claws  of  the  beasts  of  the  circus — 
for  though  he  sometimes  persecuted,  he  nev- 
er persecuted  systematically  nor  with  real 
savagery — he  opposed  the  Nazarenes  with 
an  irony  worthy  of  Lucian ; he  brought  to- 
gether all  the  ancient  ideas,  and  especially 
that  of  Plato,  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of 
Plotinus,  to  give  to  his  gods  the  elixir  of  im- 
mortality. He  consecrated  himself  com- 
pletely to  the  restoration  of  paganism,  and 
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failed;  for  there  is  no  force  so  great,  no 
genius  so  luminous,  nor  power  so  absolute, 
that  it  may  check  the  current  of  ages,  or  de- 
lay the  transfiguration  of  the  conscience,  or 
cheat  the  lawB  of  history. 

The  most  significant  historical  work  of 
Neander  is  his  sketch  of  St.  Bernard,  the 
ideal  monk,  as  Luther  calls  him,  whose  very 
physiognomy  is  a portrait  of  the  Middle 
Ages ; who  prefers  the  democratic  theocracy 
to  the  feudal  monarchy;  who  restrains  in 
Abelard  the  first  impatience  of  human  rea- 
son to  emancipate  itself  prematurely ; who 
reorganizes  the  monastic  orders  to  give  them 
a more  spiritual  character ; who  awakes  the 
lethargic  peoples,  petrified  with  penance,  to 
launch  them  in  the  Crusades,  and  by  this 
means  to  reveal,  as  if  by  miracle,  the  exist- 
ence of  liberty.  Rich,  powerful,  possessed 
of  wide  domains,  bom  in  the  fertile  land 
of  Brittany,  he  despised  dignities,  property, 
wealth,  for  the  rude  gown  of  the  monk,  for 
the  wandering  life  of  the  apostle,  for  intel- 
lectual and  religious  converse  with  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  for  the  pleasure  of  combat- 
ing the  pride  of  the  strong  and  the  power- 
ful. Pale  as  death,  emaciated  as  a skeleton, 
without  any  life  but  that  which  shone  in 
his  sparkling  eyes ; ecstatic  to  such  a point 
that  he  sometimes  lost  the  power  of  tak- 
ing food,  as  if  he  only  fed  upon  ideas  and 
drank  inspirations;  so  absent-minded  that 
he  would  for  entire  days  kdow  nothing  of 
the  places  he  passed  through  or  the  persons 
he  talked  with.  The  people  hung  upon  his 
speech,  and  kings  upon  his  writings;  the 
pope  he  protected  was  adored,  the  warrior 
he  cursed  was  defeated ; the  town  which  he 
patronized  was  saluted  by  the  world;  the 
war  he  condemned  was  suspended,  the  peace 
he  disapproved  was  disturbed ; the  man  who 
listened  to  him  followed  him  to  the  desert, 
to  the  valley  of  bitterness,  to  bury  himself 
alive  in  the  cloister,  or  to  rush  recklessly 
into  battle.  If  he  wished  it,  the  armies  of 
France  went  out  of  Champagne;  King  Louis 
repented  his  policy;  the  Emperor  Conrad 
abandoned  the  affairs  of  his  empire  to  go 
to  the  defense  of  the  church ; two  hundred 
thousand  men — shepherds,  who  left  their 
flocks  and  came  down  from  the  mountains, 
peasants  and  serfs,  who  arose  as  if  resur- 
rected from  their  fields,  great  and  rich  men, 
who  abandoned  their  palaces — all  as  if  im- 
pelled by  a certain  madness  of  heroism  and 
of  martyrdom,  leaving  behind  them  wives 
and  children  and  homes,  went  they  knew 
not  where  nor  why,  not  obeying  the  will  of 
God,  but  the  word  of  St.  Bernard. 

Neander  is  the  author  of  other  works  not 
less  worthy  of  mention — upon  the  Gnostic 
schools,  those  serpent  tempters  of  Oriental 
naturalism  who  tried  to  seduce  the  regen- 
erate Eve,  the  Christian  Church ; on  Origen 
and  Tertullian,  the  first  sweet  as  the  honey 
of  Hybla  which  fed  the  Grecian  poets,  the 


other  impetuous  and  ardent  as  the  simoom 
winds  of  the  African  desert ; on  the  history 
of  the  church,  a monumental  work,  inter- 
rupted by  his  death  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  and  .which  separates  with  care- 
j ful  criticism  and  profound  piety  all  there  is 
essential  in  religion  from  all  that  is  acci- 
dental in  the  development  of  time.  The 
object  which  most  claimed  the  attention  of 
Neander,  and  which  in  turn  has  drawn  upon 
him  the  severest  criticism,  is  the  history  of 
the  so-called  Apostolic  Century — the  first. 
And,  in  fact,  the  historian  does  not  treat  this 
century  with  sound  criticism.  He  rejects 
the  profound  examination  of  texts,  seems  to 
care  little  for  the  authorities  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  follows  the  method  which  he  calls 
the  psychological,  as  if,  instead  of  dealing 
with  real  beings,  he ‘were  dealing  with  ab- 
stract ideas.  In  this  way  he  takes  away  its 
real  interest  from  the  first  century,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  differences  between  the 
great  founders  of  Christianity ; between  Pe- 
ter, who  was  devoted  to  the  pure  Jewish 
sentiment,  and  comprised  the  church  in  the 
synagogue,  and  desired  that  Christianity 
should  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  Messianic 
hopes,  and  Paul,  who,  being  a Greek,  a Jew, 
and  a Roman,  and,  before  all,  a man,  opens 
the  gates  of  the  church  every  where  to  the 
ancient  peoples;  between  St.  James,  also  a 
careful  defender  of  the  first  rudimentary 
theological  sentiment,  and  John,  who,  being 
originally  a Jew,  saturated  with  the  Apoca- 
lyptic theories  which  had  their  source  un- 
der the  lash  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  opens 
his  soul  to  the  Greek  speech,  and  conveys 
the  Alexandrine  word  in  luminous  Platon- 
ic pages  to  the  Christian  Gospel.  But  all 
these  efforts  had  for  their  object  to  unite 
all  the  disciples  under  the  loving  wings  of 
one  sole  idea,  that  of  Christ.  The  peevish 
critics,  who  rise  up  against  all  great  men, 
have  ridiculed  the  sentimentalism  of  Nean- 
der, calling  his  system  “ pectoral  theology,” 
because  he  thought  that  in  the  breast,  in  the 
heart,  true  faith  and  theological  science  had 
their  origin.  Pectus  est  quod  facit  theologum. 
Nevertheless  his  history,  impregnated  with 
the  divine,  his  spiritualism,  founded  on  rea- 
son, his  disinterestedness  and  pure  morality, 
his  deep  and  vast  knowledge,  his  spotless 
life,  give  to  this  virtuous  man  and  gentle 
writer  one  of  the  truest  and  most  glorious 
palms  which  have  been  gathered  in  the 
combats  and  victories  of  German  thought. 

In  the  school  of  Schleiermacher  there 
were,  as  in  that  of  Hegel,  a Right,  Centre, 
and  Left.  The  first  devoted  itself  complete- 
ly to  the  doctrines  of  the  master.  The  sec- 
ond created  a more  rationalist  ideal,  and 
the  last  entirely  rejects  the  miracles  and 
the  supernatural.  All  these  schools,  never- 
theless, were  unable  to  escape  from  the  cap- 
ital points  which  had  been  formerly  dis- 
cussed, and  which  reduced  themselves,  first, 
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to  the  consideration  of  Christianity  as  a 
work  of  miracle,  and  of  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect intervention  of  God  in  history  and  in 
life  ; second,  to  consider  Christianity,  in  op- 
position to  the  former  point  of  view,  which 
was  that  of  supernaturalism,  as  a work  of 
the  general  laws  which  govern  history,  as  a 
teaching  destined  to  separate  itself  in  time 
from  every  thing  which  might  be  in  it  con- 
trary to  human  reason,  a purely  rationalist 
thought ; third,  to  consider  Christianity  as 
a mere  moral  law,  with  no  other  object  than 
to  discipline  the  will  and  reform  the  life, 
which  is  a purely  philosophical  view ; fourth, 
to  consider  Christianity  as  a redeeming  force 
which  distributes  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
conscience  of  man,  which  is  the  idea  of  Lu- 
ther ; fifth,  to  consider  Christianity  as  the 
union  of  man  with  God,  as  the  unity  of  the 
divine  and  the  human,  as  the  glorification 
of  created  beings,  in  and  through  Christ, 
which  is  the  point  of  view  of  Schleiermach- 
er.  In  spite  of  the  tendencies  of  this  great 
theologian  and  his  liberal  spirit,  his  most 
illustrious  disciples  were  not  faithful  to  his 
teachings  when  the  supreme  political  crisis 
arrived.  Nitzsch  joined  the  conservative 
party,  and  Ullman  the  reactionists. 

XL 

The  reaction  found  its  ideal  and  its  doc- 
trine principally  in  the  school  called  the 
New  Orthodoxy,  which  wished  at  one  blow 
to  suppress  the  whole  eighteenth  century, 
modern  philosophy,  and  historical  criticism, 
and  return  to  the  conception  of  Christ  and 
grace  and  sin  and  liberty  held  by  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  tendencies  of  the  school  of  Schleier- 
macher,  and  especially  of  his  disciples  of  the 
Right,  were  to  undue  exaggeration,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  production  of  the  religious 
reaction  which  servilely  assisted  the  polit- 
ical The  nineteenth  century,  as  if  desert- 
ing the  principles  of  the  eighteenth,  came 
to  life  among  conspiracies  and  prayers. 
The  war  of  independence  in  Spain,  which 
had  served  as  a rule  and  guide  to  all  other 
peoples,  superficially  studied,  appeared  like 
a miracle  of  the  ancient  religious  faith. 
The  political  casuists  did  not  see  that  Na- 
poleon was  victorious  when  he  fought  with 
kings,  and  beaten  when  he  encountered  peo- 
ples in  battle.  The  error  of  the  most  lib- 
eral Protestants,  who  had  converted  their 
doctrine  into  a patrimony  of  intelligent 
aristocracies,  bore  promptly  its  bitter  fruit, 
and  made  it  necessary  to  awaken  the  relig- 
ious sentiment  in  a people  stupefied  with 
material  dreams,  just  as  it  was  necessary  to 
arouse  the  early  barbarian  invader  with 
materialist  doctrines,  supernatural  miracles, 
and  legendary  books,  and  with  every  thing 
that  indicates  the  infancy  of  civilization 
and  poverty  of  conscience.  And  thus,  as 
De  Maistre  employed  all  the  forces  of  his 


rude  logic  and  all  the  weight  of  his  severe 
style  to  return  to  the  theocratic  ideal  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  orthodox  Protestants  em- 
ployed all  their  energy  to  return  to  the  pure 
ideal  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  Luther. 

The  kings  favored  not  only  graciously 
but  heartily  these  abjurations  of  our  cen- 
tury. The  return  to  the  temples  of  the  past 
was  like  a return  to  the  throne  of  the  kings. 
The  slaves  of  hereditary  faith  did  not  think, 
nor  reason,  nor  protest,  but  bent  their  necks 
to  the  monarchical  yoke  more  kindly  after 
having  resigned  themselves  to  the  religious 
yoke.  Lawyers,  poets,  philosophers,  jour- 
nalists, liberally  paid  from  the  royal  rev- 
enues, baptized  the  ancient  revolutionists 
whether  they  would  or  no,  as  they  say  that 
Ximenes  baptized  the  Moors  in  Granada, 
pouring  the  water  on  their  heads,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  put  on  Christian  robes,  without 
asking  them  what  they  did  with  their  will 
or  their  conscience.  Besides,  as  under  the 
ashes  and  the  cinders  of  Vesuvius  the  an- 
cient cities  were  preserved  because  they 
were  away  from  the  air,  the  pietist  schools 
had  been  preserved  intact  under  the  ashes 
of  religious  revolution,  free  from  modem 
ideas,  full  of  reactionary  inspirations  in  ev- 
ery sphere,  trembling  beneath  the  idea  of 
their  guilt,  enemies  of  all  the  modem  poet- 
ry, disposed  to  excommunicate  all  modem 
science,  condemning  reason  as  error,  the  will 
as  evil,  and  dragging  themselves  in  fervid 
idolatry  before  the  material  sense  of  the  Bi- 
ble, refusing  to  see  any  thing  which  did  not 
tend  to  the  absurd  restoration  of  the  ancient 
kings  upon  their  ruined  thrones,  and  of  the 
ancient  priesthood  over  the  emancipated 
conscience.  Adorers  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
pietists  intolerant  of  Gutenberg  and  Basle, 
theologians  salaried  from  Berlin  and  Dres- 
den, old  Lutherans  who  had  closed  their 
spirits  to  the  air  of  modem  life,  emissaries 
of  Mettemich  sent  to  subjugate  souls  as 
they  had  formerly  subjugated  bodies — all 
the  birds  of  night  came  together  to  pervert 
the  conscience  of  nations. 

It  appears  impossible,  but  a man  who  was 
bora  with  all  qualities  necessary  to  capti- 
vate the  people,  more  of  the  tribune  than 
the  theologian,  and  a tribune  of  the  club 
and  the  street — a rude  peasant  from  the 
west  of  Holstein,  son  of  a carpenter,  and 
himself  a mill  hand,  strong  in  character, 
energetic  in  will,  humorous  in  his  language, 
sometimes  a poet  who  never  lost  the  seren- 
ity of  common-sense,  a priest,  a lawyer,  a 
doctor,  an  apothecary,  gifted  with  para- 
doxical genius,  rich  in  brusque  antithesis, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  religious 
reaction.  He  called  reason  Antichrist,  as 
the  ancient  Christians  had  called  the  Neros ; 
he  called  the  free  conscience  rebel  and  mu- 
tineer against  God,  and  said  that  a pulpit 
raised  by  the  old  religion  had  no  right  to 
turn  against  it.  He  maintained  that  over 
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the  bones  of  Luther  there  was  to  be  con- 
summated the  adultery  Af  the  church  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  rejected  every 
natural  explanation  given  to  the  Bible,  say- 
ing that  the  literal  word  of  God  was  alone 
worthy  of  faith.  He  considered  every  con- 
stitution as  an  insult  to  logic,  and  every  in- 
termediate power  between  the  governor  and 
the  governed  a disturbance  of  society,  every 
popular  republic  as  the  most  odious  of  in- 
stitutions, and  all  popular  deliberation  and 
legislation  the  most  arbitrary  of  tyrannies. 
The  limit  of  human  perfection  was  the  Prot- 
estant religion  and  absolute  monarchy.  Aft- 
er this  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  our 
Catholic  reaction  and  the  return  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Pope,  in  the  restoration  of  hell,  in  the  bru- 
tal frankness  in  which  the  reaction  among 
us  invited  the  conscience  to  sleep  in  the 
ark  where  it  had  remained  safe  and  im- 
movable for  the  space  of  nineteen  centuries. 
The  religion  of  the  Reformation,  of  the  con- 
science, of  liberty,  of  individual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  evangelical  writings,  had  fallen 
into  that  abyss  of  slavery  where*  the  neo- 
Catholics  had  before  tumbled.  Hengsten- 
berg  supported  the  religious  and  political  re- 
action with  less  enthusiasm,  but  with  more 
knowledge  and  ability,  than  the  impetuous 
Harms.  The  Bible  is  adored  by  him  in  the 
materialist  sense  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and 
with  the  savage  intolerance  of  modern  Catho- 
lic inquisitors.  His  vocation  was  journalism. 
Insulting,  shameless,  libelous,  and  brutal,  he 
pursued  all  freethinkers  into  the  retreats  of 
private  family  life,  dragged  them  forth  to 
the  pillory,  relying  upon  the  complicity  of 
the  political  authorities,  and  there,  holding 
thein  silent  and  defenseless,  cursed,  buffet- 
ed, and  insulted  them.  If  you  imagine  a 
Veuillot  without  his  talent  and  his  style, 
you  will  have  a faithful  image  of  this  evan- 
gelical writer.  He  spat  upon  classic  litera- 
ture, full,  as  he  said,  of  paganism ; he  con- 
founded democracy  with  demagogy ; he  call- 
ed modern  France  frivolous  and  trifling ; he 
denied  all  authority  to  reason  and  all  virtue 
to  right ; declared  contemporary  science 
more  fatal  than  the  cholera  morbus ; he  call- 
ed the  theology  of  sentiment  a rehabilita- 
tion of  the  flesh — and  all  under  the  banner 
of  the  strictest  Lutheranism,  and  with  the 
firmest  intention  to  restore  pure  religion. 
And  the  religious  reaction  was  not  enough 
for  him ; he  also  sustained  the  political  re- 
action in  its  most  insensate  form.  The 
commandments  committed  an  unpardonable 
neglect  in  ordering  us  to  honor  father  and 
mother  without  adding  equal  respect  to  the 
king  and  the  queen,  because,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  pious  Christian,  the  king  and  the 
queen  are  our  parents ; they  have  given  us 
their  blood ; they  have  nourished  us  at  their 
breasts ; they  conduct  us  through  life,  and  as- 
sure us  eternal^peace  in  death.  He  thought 
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| it  was  insupportable  tyranny  to  be  obliged 
I to  pray  for  the  Chambers,  according  to  the 
! precepts  of  the  constitution  and  the  orders 
| of  the  king,  and,  above  all,  for  the  popular 
Chamber,  born  of  free  thought  and  political 
I revolution,  grudging  their  tributes  to  the 
monarchy  and  exciting  passions  among  the 
people,  full  of  reformers  who  are  aH  crazy 
demagogues.  The  clergy  ought  only  to  pray 
for  the  Upper  House,  for  the  Lords,  for  those 
country  gentlemen  who  preserve  the  sanc- 
tity of  land,  those  feudal  cavaliers  who  main- 
tain the  slavery  of  the  soil,  those  romanti- 
cists who  worship  the  Holy  Alliance,  those 
Lutherans  who  would  set  fire  in  all  the  uni- 
versities to  the  images  of  the  goddess  Rea- 
son, and  all  those  philosophers  which  are  her 
false  and  corrupt  priests.  The  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  the  worst  of  errors. 
The  kings  need  the  church  as  the  heaven 
where  the  sceptre  of  their  authority  is 
shaped.  The  church  needs  the  kings  as  the 
ministers  who  shall  open  for  it  with  their 
staves  and  their  sabres  the  road  for  the  tem- 
poral dominion  of  the  world.  These  insen- 
sates  could  give  themselves  up  to  these  fol- 
lies and  deny  the  free  conscience  without 
understanding  that  they  were  denying  God, 
could  suppress  free- will  without  seeing  that 
they  were  suppressing  man.  Their  rage, 
their  madness,  their  denial  of  right,  their 
struggles  against  progress,  their  barbarous 
conspiracy  for  oppression,  showed  with  what 
reason,  with  what  right  and  truth,  the  eight- 
eenth century  had  uttered  and  sustained  the 
saving  principle  of  the  absolute  incompati- 
bility between  intolerant  churches  and  mod- 
em liberties. 


A GALA  NIGHT  IN  RUSSIA. 

By  THOMAS  W.  KNOX. 

IT  was  my  fortune  to  be  in  St.  Petersburg 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  Gipnd 
Duke  Vladimir,  second  son  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.,  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  programme 
of  a royal  or  imperial  wedding  is  generally 
an  extensive  affair,  and  the  higher  the  rank 
of  the  contracting  parties  the  more  imposing 
are  the  ceremonies.  In  the  present  instance 
the  bridegroom  went  with  an  imperial  train 
to  the  Russian  frontier,  and  there  met  and 
welcomed  the  bride.  He  escorted  her  thence, 
not  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  to  Tsarskoe  Selo, 
the  palace  which  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  of  illustrious  and 
scandalous  memory,  and  has  ever  since  been 
maintained  and  occasionally  inhabited  by 
the  imperial  family.  Here  the  fair  Marie 
was  welcomed  by  the  emperor  and  empress, 
and  several  festivals  were  made  in  her  hon-  • 
or.  For  nearly  a fortnight  she  remained  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo,  and  in  all  this  time  was  not 
permitted  to  see  the  great  city,  only  a few 
miles  distant,  which  was  to  be  her  future 
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home.  Her  entry  was  to  be  made  a matter 
of  ceremony:  a day  was  appointed,  and  a 
programme  arranged  in  which  each  person 
connected  with  the  affair  should  know  his 
or  her  exact  and  particular  place.  From  a 
window  overlooking  the  Nevski  Prospect — 
the  Broadway  of  St.  Petersburg — I witness- 
ed the  grand  procession  which  escorted  the 
bride  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Church 
of  our  Lady  of  Kazan,  and  thence  to  the 
Winter  Palace,  where  on  the  following  day 
the  twain  were  doubly  united,  in  accordance 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Russian  and  Lu- 
theran churches.  After  the  wedding  there 
were  illuminations  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
and  a gala  spectacle  at  the  opera-house; 
and  thus  ended  the  festivities  connected 
with  the  marriage  of  the  august  pair. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  of  that 
memorable  week  the  streets  and  houses  of 
St:  Petersburg  had  an  extra  fires s of  gas- 
light and  candle-light,  and  the  principal 
avenues  were  so  crowded  with  the  rejoicing 
populace  that  locomotion  was  a matter  of 
great  difficulty.  I have  been  in  a great 
many  popular  assemblies,  and  had  my  share 
of  elbowing  and  foot -crushing,  so  that  I 
consider  myself  somewhat  an  adept  at  the 
business.  Consequently  I entered  without 
fear  into  the  sea  of  humanity  that  covered 
the  sidewalks  of  the  Nevski,  and  surged 
and  rippled  at  times  half  across  the  road- 
way. A few  minutes  were  enough  for  me, 
and  I was  glad  to  get  out.  I never  saw  a 
denser  crowd,  and  one  that  compressed  it- 
self so  closely  when  there  was  no  special 
object  to  be  gained  by  compression.  My 
sides  were  indented  with  all  sorts  of  elbow- 
marks,  and  more  than  once  my  foot  was 
made  the  point  cf  appui  of  some  healthy  but 
inconsiderate  moujik  who  wished  to  secure 
greater  elevation,  and  consequently  a better 
view  of  what  he  could  see  perfectly  well 
without  the  trouble  of  tiptoeing.  With  dif- 
ficulty I emerged  from  the  crowd  into  the 
roadway,  and  here  a new  trouble  arose. 
Droskies  innumerable  were  rattling  up  and 
down  the  Nevski,  not  at  the  dignified  pace 
exacted  by  law  in  most  of  our  great  cit- 
ies, but  at  the  very  best  trotting  speed  of 
their  horses.  In  St.  Petersburg  you  can 
see  fast  driving  in  its  perfection.  There  is 
no  law  regulating  equine  speed  in  urban 
districts,  and  if  you  want  to  show  off  your 
animal  you  are  not  restricted  by  the  rules 
that  obtain  in  Central  Park.  When  the 
streets  are  clear,  or  filled  only  with  the  or- 
dinary throngs,  this  is  well  enough;  but 
whep  day  has  yielded  to  night,  and  an  im- 
perial wedding  has  brought  thousands  of 
people  into  the  principal  avenue,  it  would 
• not  be  injudicious  to  tone  down  in  some  de- 
gree the  vehicular  locomotion.  As  I fought 
my  way  from  the  crowd  to  the  roadway  of 
the  Nevski,  I incurred  the  risk  of  being  run 
over,  and  more  than  once  the  skirts  of  my 


coat  were  brushed  by  the  whizzing  dros- 
kies. I edged  rflong  very  much  as  one 
works  his  way  between  the  surf  and  an 
overhanging  cliff,  and  did  not  breathe  easily 
till  I obtained  refuge  in  a sheltered  portico. 

Even  there  breathing  had  its  disadvan- 
tages, as  I was  in  close  proximity  to  an  as- 
sortment of  natives  whose  sheep-skin  coats 
had  been  worn  a decade  or  so,  and  were  ev- 
idently unsaturated  with  Cologne  - water. 

The  newest  of  Russian  leather  is  famous 
for  its  peculiar  smell.  What,  then,  may 
you  not  expect  of  leather  garments  that 
have  seen  summers  and  winters  of  service, 
and  that,  too,  of  the  most  continuous  kindf 

The  street  illuminations  on  both  these 
evenings  were  disappointments  compared 
with  what  may  be  seen  in  other  great  cities 
on  occasions  of  importance.  Here  and 
there,  but  nearly  always  on  public  build- 
ings, the  initials  of  bridegroom  and  bride 
were  wrought  into  a monogram  of  gas  jets, 
and  sometimes  they  were  accompanied  by  the 
initials  of  the  emperor  and  empress.  Many 
shop-keepers  and  householders  brought  out 
the  letter  A in  gas  jets — a regulation  thing 
that  has  doubtless  done  duty  on  every  birth- 
day and  name-day  of  the  emperor,  and  may 
continue  to  appear,  let  us  hope,  for  many 
years  to  come.  On  the  lamp-posts  along 
the  Nevski  the  lamps  were  removed  by  the 
simple  process  of  unscrewing,  and  in  their 
places  were  screwed  Btars  and  circles,  and  a 
variety  of  shapes  that  combined  both  the 
star  and  the  circle.  These  were  also  reg- 
ulation affairs,  and  gave  the  display  a cut- 
and-dried  appearance.  In  some  of  the  win- 
dows there  were  rows  of  candles;  but  ex- 
cept in  a few  instances  there  were  not 
enough  of  them  in  a window  to  do  more 
than  make  the  darkness  visible.  It  was 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Winter  Palace  and 
the  semicircular  row  of  buildings  opposite 
would  be  brilliantly  lighted ; tint  to  the  sur- 
prise of  most  strangers  there  was  no  display 
there,  and  but  for  the  candles  in  a few  of 
the  rooms  the  home  of  the  emperor  convey- 
ed the  impression  that  the  whole  family  was 
out  or  had  gone  to  bed. 

We  were  a party  of  four,  and  on  return- 
ing to  the  hotel  we  passed  a unanimous  vote 
that  St.  Petersburg  did  not  know  how  to 
illuminate.  It  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  an  illumination  on  Saturday  even- 
ing at  The  Islands,  the  popular  resort  of  St. 
Petersburgians  during  the  summer  season, 
and  rumor  whispered  that  it  would  be  a 
grand  affair.  We  had  been  so  disappoint- 
ed with  the  urban  display  that  we  con- 
cluded the  suburban  one  would  be  a posi- 
tive bore,  and  determined  not  to  go.  But 
our  kind  friend,  Consul-General  Pomutz,  had 
engaged  a carriage  for  us,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  it  was  at  the  hotel  door,  and 
as  we  were  in  for  the  hire  of  the  vehicle,  we 
thought  we  might  os  well  take  it  out.  The 
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latter  part  of  August  at  St.  Petersburg  was 
like  early  November  in  New  York,  and  ^re 
found  that  our  heavy  overcoats  were  none 
too  thick  for  the  night  ride.  We  dashed 
over  the  Neva  and  along  the  winding  road 
leading  past  the  church  where  Peter  the 
Great  lies  buried,  and  were  soon  among  the 
v trees  that  cover  the  islands,  and  make  the 
groves  which  the  natives  love  and  frequent. 
The  roads  here  are  in  excellent  condition ; 
they  twist  about  in  a very  natural,  cow- 
pathy  way,  and  every  few  minutes  you  find 
yourself  crossing  a bridge  spanning  one  of 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  Neva.  There 
are  many  caffis  and  restaurants  on  the  isl- 
ands, and  there  are  also  numerous  cottages, 
which  are  the  summer  residences  of  well-to- 
do  citizens,  and  remind  you  of  Long  Branch 
and  Newport.  In  winter  all  this  region  is 
well-nigh  deserted,  but  in  summer  it  is  a 
scene  of  gayety,  especially  on  the  bright 
nights  of  June  and  July.  The  gayety  was 
at  its  culmination  on  the  night  of  the  great 
festivity. 

We  were  more  disappointed  with  the  illu- 
mination at  the  islands  than  with  that  in 
the  city,  but  the  disappointment  was  an 
agreeable  one.  We  expected  a little,  and 
we  found  a great  deal.  Beyond  exception, 
it  was  the  finest  display  that  any  of  us  ever 
saw  or  ever  expect  to  see.  Along  the  roads 
there  were  rows  of  lights,  so  that  we  had  no 
need  of  moon  or  stars  to  show  us  the  way, 
nor  yet  of  the  long  twilight,  which  here  con- 
tinues all  through  the  summer  night.  The 
opulent  inhabitants  hod  vied  with  one  an- 
other to  make  their  houses  as  bright  as  pos- 
sible. Every  window  was  half  ablaze,  and 
every  house  front  and  roof  and  chimney  was 
outlined  with  lights.  The  trees  were  full 
of  festoons  of  Chinese  lanterns  of  all  the  col- 
ors known  to  the  kaleidoscope,  and  on  many 
of  the  limbs  there  were  globes  of  glass — red, 
yellow,  blue,  and  green — each  with  a light 
inside,  and  so  suspended  as  to  appear  like  a 
new  kind  of  fruit,  and  in  an  abundance  that 
suggested  a bountiful  season.  At  the  very 
entrance  of  the  islands  we  passed  the  coun- 
try residence  of  Count  GromofF,  one  of  the 
wealthy  aristocrats  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
found  the  whole  establishment  transformed 
into  a palace  of  fairy-land.  The  garden  was 
fairly  sparkling  with  light;  not  a tree  or 
bush  had  been  neglected ; and  it  seemed  as 
if  half  the  stars  in  the  sky  had  fallen  and 
found  a lodgment  there.  In  the  centre  of 
the  scene  were  the  burning  monograms  of 
the  emperor  and  empress  and  of  the  newly 
wedded  pair,  and  in  front  of  them  was  a 
mass  of  tropical  plants  shading  the  mar- 
ble busts  of  Alexander  II.  and  his  consort. 
Above  and  behind  these  there  rose  an  impe- 
rial mantle  surmounted  with  a crown,  and 
forming  an  appropriate  background  to  the 
luminous  front.  The  palatial  cottage  was 
outlined  with  thousands  of  lights,  and  alto- 


gether the  GromofF  exhibition  was  far  ahead 
of  any  spectacular  display  ever  witnessed 
on  the  metropolitan  or  any  other  stage.  The 
manager  who  could  reproduce  it  might  be 
certain  of  a long  and  profitable  run,  pro- 
vided he  could  lead  the  discriminating  pub- 
lic to  appreciate  its  merits. 

This  was  the  beginning.  I can  hardly 
say  that  the  display  improved  as  we  went 
on,  but  can  conscientiously  affirm  that  it 
maintained  the  promise  to  the  end.  There 
w as  such  a throng  of  carriages  that  our  pace 
was  reduced  to  a walk  before  we  reached 
the  GromofF  cottage,  and  from  there  onward 
we  were  literally  kept  at  a walk.  The  po- 
lice required  the  line  to  be  in  constant^  mo- 
tion ; and  if  we  sometimes  halted  a moment 
to  look  at  some  unusually  fine  display,  a 
gruff  and  emphatic  “ Poshol  /”  from  the  lips 
of  a policeman  reminded  our  driver  of  his 
duty.  Twice  we  turned  into  openings  in 
the  forest ; but  this  was  contrary  to  rule, 
and  we  were  speedily  hunted  out  and  put 
into  line  again.  Altogether  we  had  two  or 
three  miles — possibly  four  or  more — of  driv- 
ing among  houses  and  trees  decked  with 
lights  in  a very  exhaustion  of  human  inge- 
nuity. Now  and  then  we  skirted  the  water 
or  caught  glimpses  of  the  arms  of  the  Neva, 
and  here  again  the  decorators  had  been  at 
work.  Boats  were  numerous  on  the  river, 
and  each  was  brilliant.  Boat-houses  and 
bath-houses  were  scattered  at  frequent  in- 
tervals along  the  banks,  and  each  of  these 
was  bright  with  glow.  Far  away  you  could 
see  the  outline  of  each  building,  and  could 
trace  it  as  distinctly  as  though  it  were  but 
a few  yards  before  you.  Beautiful  effects 
were  formed  by  the  blending  of  different 
colors,  and  before  we  had  half  finished  our 
circuit  we  admitted  most  emphatically  that. 
St.  Petersburg  does  know  how  to  illuminate. 

To  describe  in  detail  would  be  to  repeat  to 
satiety.  You  can,  if  you  choose,  imagine  two 
or  three  hundred  lines  (and  make  it  a thou- 
sand while  you  are  about  it)  filled  with  the 
nouns  and  adjectives  that  are  most  conspic- 
uous in  the  two  or  three  paragraphs  that 
precede  this.  Then  you  can  add  a few  thou- 
sand carriages  to  fill  the  roads,  and  a few 
tens  of  thousands  (and  don’t  be  economical 
of  them)  of  people  on  foot  to  line  the  roads 
and  fill  up  any  nooks  and  corners  that  need 
filling  Scatter  some  bands  of  music  along 
the  road  (they  needn’t  be  very  good  ones), 
and  in  a good  many  places  you  must  hang 
out  the  Russian  and  Mecklenburg  flags.  At 
open  places  in  front  of  some  of  the  caf6s  yon 
may  put  groups  of  peasants  rather  pictur- 
esquely arranged,  and,  to  add  a little  activi- 
ty, you  may  have  some  of  the  groups  dancing 
to  Russian  music.  On  the  balconies  of  the 
houses  you  may  put  groups  of  well-dressed 
persons — the  owners  of  the  houses  and  their 
guests — and  if  you  make  some  of  the  groups 
rather  too  dense  for  comfort,  you  won’t  be 
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out  of  the  way.  But  don't  make  the  blun- 
der of  a German  party  from  our  hotel.  They 
mistook  one  of  the  well-filled  houses  for  a 
restaurant,  coolly  entered  the  dining-room, 
and  called  for  something  to  eat.  The  pro- 
prietor signed  to  his  servant  to  supply  them, 
and  they  did  not  learn  their  mistake  until 
they  called  for  their  bill,  and  were  told  there 
was  nothing  to  pay,  as  the  house  was  pri- 
vate, and  the  master  was  happy  to  be  of 
service  to  strangers. 

You  may  throw  over  the  whole  scene  a 
cloudless  sky,  lighted  with  a moon  near  the 
full,  and  studded  with  stars  glittering  with 
the  brightness  peculiar  to  these  high  lati- 
tudes. And  no  matter  how  late  you  remain 
on  the  ground  you  may  touch  the  northern 
horizon  with  a mellow  twilight  that  shows 
where  the  sun  is  creeping  slowly  along  from 
where  he  set  yesterday  to  where  he  will 
rise  to-morrow.  Had  we  been  here  two 
months  earlier,  we  would  have  found  the 
twilight  strong  enough  to  read  by  at  mid- 
night, and  only  a few  short  hours  interven- 
ing between  one  day  and  the  next.  And  if 
we  stay  until  next  December  in  St.  Peters- 
burg we  shall  find  these  short  nights  grown 
so  long  that  we  must  light  our  candles  at 
half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  shall 
need  them  in  the  morning  until  nearly  ten 
o'clock.  Summer  and  winter  in  the  north 
present  great  contrasts. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  police  compel  the 
carriages  to  crowd  close  to  the  sidewalk 
and  leave  the  roadway  free.  Then  shouts 
are  heard  in  the  distance,  and  run  like  a 
wave  along  the  crowd — shouts  that  betoken 
the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  emperor 
and  his  family.  Hero  they  come,  preceded 
by  a brilliant  array  of  Circassian  guards  and 
. officers  of  the  household  cavalry.  There  are 
two  open  carriages,  containing  the  imperi- 
al family  and  their  guests,  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  bride ; and  then  come  several 
carriages  of  a pattern  peculiarly  Russian, 
though  somewhat  resembling  an  Irish  jaunt- 
ing-car. The  occupants  are  seated  back  to 
back,  with  their  feet  about  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  the  carriages  can  carry 
eight  or  ten  persons  with  ease.  These  ve- 
hicles contain  the  members  of  the  imperial 
court  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  all  in  grand 
uniform,  and  the  rear  of  the  column  is 
brought  up  by  more  mounted  guard^.  The 
cortege  moves  rapidly — no  policeman  sug- 
gests that  the  emperor's  carriage  shall  go  at 
a walk,  or  move  otherwise  than  as  its  occu- 
pant pleases — and  is  greeted  and  followed 
by  the  cheering  of  the  multitude.  At  the  end 
of  one  of  the  islands  a tent  had  been  erect- 
ed for  the  imperial  party,  and  here  they  sat 
while  a pyrotechnic  display  was  let  off  on 
the  opposite  shore.  The  show  was  said  to 
be  very  fine : for  my  part,  I only  saw  what 
rose  above  the  trees,  and  that  was  not  a 
- great  deal.  I presume,  and  certainly  hope, 


that  the  imperial  party  saw  more  of  the  pyr- 
otechnics than  ours  did.  The  police  ruth- 
lessly kept  our  carriage  in  the  line  at  the 
road-side,  and  would  not  even  let  us  fall  in 
between  the  Circassian  guards  and  the  car- 
riage where  rode  his  imperial  majesty.  But 
then,  you  know,  police  are  always  unreason- 
able. , 

We  drove  back  to  the  city  over  the  road 
which  the  imperial  cortege  occupied  a few 
minutes  before  us,  and  as  the  crowd  was  not 
quite  through  with  its  enthusiasm,  we  ob- 
tained a few  cheers,  which  are  hereby  grate- 
fully acknowledged.  Thankful  for  past  fa- 
vors, we  solicit  a continuance  of  the  same. 
Our  dreams  were  disturbed  by  visions  of 
illumination  on  land  and  water,  and  one  of 
the  party  solemnly  declared  that  he  waked 
twice  with  the  impression  that  his  head 
was  Mount  Vesuvius  in  a state  of  perpetual 
eruption ; and,  moreover,  he  had  taken  no 
beverage  stronger  than  tea  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours ! 

Early  on  Sunday  evening  we  put  on  our 
best  clothes  to  attend  the  gala  spectacle  at 
the  opera-house.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
obtain  a ticket  to  this  affair,  which  is  a mat- 
ter of  invitation  and  very  select,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  kindness  and  exertion  of 
our  consul-general  we  should  have  been  out 
in  the  cold.  Our  dress  suits  were  hauled 
out  of  trunks  and  carefully  brushed,  and 
when  our  toilet  was  complete  we  were  not 
unfit  for  presentation  to  the  heiress  of  a 
millionaire.  Two  of  our  party  had  no  crush 
hats — indispensable  here  to  accompany  a 
dress  suit — and  consequently  had  to  borrow. 
The  hats  they  secured  were  a trifle  antiqua- 
ted in  pattern  and  a few  sizes  too  small  for 
the  heads  of  the  would-be  wearers,  but  they 
were  all  right  when  closed  and  concealed 
under  the  arm.  We  started  early  and  walk- 
ed to  the  opera-house,  riding  being  out  of 
the  question  with  hats  like  those.  My  two 
friends  walked  with  the  stateliness  of  a ne- 
gress  carrying  a basket  of  eggs  on  her  head, 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  care  the  hats  had 
two  or  three  unlucky  falls.  As  we  neared 
the  opera-house  we  found  crowds  on  the 
sidewalks  looking  at  the  gorgeous  person- 
ages who  were  riding  past.  Officers  in  full 
uniform  were  most  conspicuous  and  most 
numerous;  persons  in  civilian  dress  were 
few  and  far  between.  It  was  half  an  hour 
too  early  for  the  imperial  party,  and  I pre- 
sume that  by  the  time  they  came  the  crowd 
had  increased  to  many  thousands. 

It  was  infra  dig,  to  come  on  foot,  at  least  I 
suppose  so,  as  the  first  lino  of  police,  through 
which  the  officers  passed  without  question, 
would  not  admit  us  until  we  displayed  our 
tickets.  We  showed  them  again  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  third  tier,  and 
again  to  a richly  dressed  personage,  who 
might  have  been  a major-general,  but  was 
only  a flunky.  He  showed  us  to  our  places, 
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and  took  our  overcoat*  to  hang  in  the  hall. 
We  retained  our  hats,  and  my  friends  were 
happy  now,  as  their  head-pieces,  when  shut 
up  and  out  of  sight,  were  just  as  good  as 
mine.  We  were  in  a box  in  the  third  tier, 
and  had  partly  taken  the  front  seats,  when 
a Russian  party  arrived  to  occupy  the  re- 
mainder. They  appeared  just  a little  cha- 
grined, but  we  didn't,  and  in  a few  minutes 
were  in  a pleasant  conversation  with  one 
of  them,  who  wore  the  uniform  of  a gener- 
al, and  spoke  French,  as  do  most  educated 
Russians,  with  ease  and  correctness.  He 
pointed  out  several  distinguished  * person- 
ages, and  gave  us  a variety  of  information 
about  the  assemblage  and  the  individuals 
® composing  it. 

There  were  few  people  present  when  we 
arrived,  but  the  house  filled  rapidly,  and  by 
eight  o’clock,  the  time  fixed  for  the  specta- 
cle, there  was  not  a vacant  place  except  in 
the  imperial  box,  where  a single  servant  was 
arranging  the  seats  and  burning  a small 
brazier  of  incense,  as  if  to  fill  the  locality 
with  sweet  odors.  The  house  was  built  a 
long  time  ago  (in  1784),  and  is  not  equal 
to  the  Grand  Theatre  at  Moscow,  La  Scala 
at  Milan,  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  or  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  New  York,  so  far  as  size  and 
effect  are  concerned.  Its  interior  has  been 
changed  several  times,  and  I am  told  that 
the  house  will  soon  undergo  a fresh  restora- 
tion. There  are  five  ranges,  including  the 
bel  6tage  and  the  gallery,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  house  can  contain  three  thousand  per- 
sons— a statement  which  I am  inclined  to 
doubt.  The  stage  is  large,  and  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  equipped  in  Europe.  The 
government  gives  a large  subvention  for 
the  support  of  opera,  and  the  money  which 
prime  donne  have  taken  from  the  capital 
would  amount  to  an  almost  fabulous  sum. 
Patti  can  command  higher  figures  here  than 
elsewhere,  for  the  reason  that  the  director 
of  the  opera  can  afford  to  pay  her  more. 
What  matters  a few  thousand  pounds  when 
the  government  foots  the  bills  T Not  only 
does  the  government  pay  heavily  for  the 
support  of  the  opera,  but  it  maintains  a 
school  for  the  education  of  actresses'  and 
danseuses.  The  Foundling  Hospital  fur- 
nishes most  of  the  latter,  and  as  their  edu- 
cation begins  when  they  are  five  years  old, 
continues  till  they  are  appointed  to  situa- 
tions in  the  theatre  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  further  continues  with  six  hours  daily 
practice  during  all  the  time  they  hold  the 
situations,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  dancing 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  ballets  is  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  corps  de  ballet  receives  new 
recruits  every  year  from  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital to  fill  the  places  of  the  many  who  re- 
tire after  only  short  terms  of  service,  some 
of  them  to  marry  and  some  to  do  otherwise. 

There  was  a general  buzz  of  conversation 
all  over  the  house,  the  predominance  of 


voices  being  masculine,  |br  the  same  reason 
that  white  sheep  eat  more  hay  than  black 
ones — because  there  are  more  of  them.  The 
parquet  is  entirely  filled  with  the  sterner 
sex ; almost  all  are  officers  of  some  kind  or 
another — generals,  colonels,  chamberlains, 
or  high  dignitaries  in  the  imperial  service. 
All  are  in  full  uniform,  and  sport  their  dec- 
orations, which  are  so  profuse  in  quantity 
and  rich  in  quality  as  to  make  each  row  of 
seats  resemble  the  show-case  of  a jewelry 
store.  Some  of  the  older  officers  have  their 
breasts  fairly  covered,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  they  do  not  live  toward  the  age  of  Me- 
thuselah, or  we  might  see  the  stars  and 
crosses  covering  their  backs  and  creeping 
down  their  legs.  The  “ swabs,”  as  irrever- 
ent sailors  sometimes  designate  epaulets, 
are  large  and  glittering,  gold-lace  abounds 
on  all  the  uniforms,  especially  on  those  of 
the  chamberlains,  whose  coats  have  a jack- 
daw sort  of  gaudiness,  and  the  general  ef- 
fect is  that  of  great  richness.  In  the  boxes 
nearly  all  the  front  seats  are  occupied  by 
ladies  in  full  evening  dress;  behind  them 
are  their  cavaliers  or  others  sitting  or  stand- 
ing, some  in  uniform  and  the  rest  in  full 
evening  costume.  I don’t  think  a man 
would  be  admitted  here  in  a black  frock- 
coat,  even  though  he  had  a dozen  tickets ; 
and  if  he  did  manage  to  enter  he  would  soon 
be  ashamed  of  himself. 

The  imperial  box  faces  the  stage;  its 
floor  is  level  with  that  of  the  first  range  of 
boxes,  while  its  top  pierces  the  second  range. 
About  twenty  minutes  past  eight  there  is  a 
commotion  and  buzz  of  whispers;  all  eyes 
are  turned  to  the  imperial  box,  and  at  the 
same  time  every  body  who  has  been  sitting 
rises  respectfully  and  faces  the  spot  where 
the  emperor  is  expected  to  appear.  Pre-  * 
ceded  by  General  the  Count  Adlerbcrg,  Min- 
ister of  the  Imperial  Household,  a man  with 
a strong,  well-knit  frame,  and  a serious  face 
adorned  with  heavy  whisker  and  mustache, 
the  emperor,  in  the  uniform  of  a general  of 
the  Guards,  comes  to  the  front  of  the  box, 
followed  by  Vladimir  and  his  bride.  A 
hearty  and  prolonged  but  at  the  same  time 
decorous  and  well-ordered  cheer  greets  the 
party,  and  simultaneously  the  orchestra 
strikes  up  the  imperial  hymn,  whose  stately 
measures  resound  through  the  building  and 
fill  every  nook  and  corner.  The  party  bows 
its  acknowledgment  of  the  reception,  and  is 
speedily  seated ; each  person  knows  where 
to  sit,  and  so  there  is  no  confusion.  The 
emperor  is  in  the  centre ; on  his  right  is  the 
young  bride,  looking  rather  flushed  and  not 
altogether  at  ease ; and  then  comes  Vladi- 
mir, looking  just  a shade  uneasier  than  the 
lady  he  has  sworn  to  protect.  Next  to  him 
is  the  Czarevna — once  the  pretty  Princess 
Dagmar — perfectly  collected  and  evidently 
happy ; and  next  to  her  the  Czarevitz,  who 
chats  with  his  wife  more  than  would  be  ex- 
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pected  of  a man  so  long  married  as  he  has 
been.  A post  intervenes  between  his  posi- 
tion and  mine,  so  that  I get  only  an  occar- 
sional  glimpse  of  him ; hut  I don’t  care  so 
much  to  see  him  as  to  see  his  wife.  Vladi- 
mir’s bride  is  good-looking,  solid,  well-form- 
ed, with  plump  and  finely  rounded  shoul- 
ders ; a neck  neither  long  nor  short ; regu- 
larly formed  features,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nose,  which  has  a slight  tendency  to 
pugginess.  With  her  evening  toilet,  a coro- 
net of  diamonds,  and  a string  of  diamonds 
around  her  neck  in  which  each  stone  appears 
as  large  as  a walnut,  she  is  prettier  than 
when  I saw  her  two  weeks  before  at  the 
frontier,  where  she  arrived  in  a plain  travel- 
ing dress  of  brown  hollands.  Say  what  you 
will,  a princess  appears  more  like  a princess 
when  dressed  like  one  than  when  attired 
like  an  English  governess  or  a New  York 
shop-girl.  As  I saw  Vladimir’s  bride  at  the 
frontier  I don’t  think  many  men  would  pro- 
pose to  her,  but  as  she  looks  to-night  at  the 
opeca-she  would  not  want  for  offers.  Many# 
- —iman  would  be  willing  to  encumber  him- 
self with  the  princess  just  for  the  sake  of 
the  diamonds  on  her  neck  and  head.  The 
loot  of  that  young  woman,  who  probably 
never  earned  a sixpence  in  her  life,  would 
set  up  a first-class  hotel,  including  all  the 
furniture  and  table-ware. 

Vladimir’s  fat  and  rather  meaningless 
face  is  between  that  of  his  wife  and  the 
Czarevna.  The  latter  has  no  lack  of  dia- 
monds, and  evidently  of  the  first  water ; 
but  sparkle  as  bright  as  they  may,  they  can 
not  surpass  the  beauty  of  her  keen,  clear, 
and  flashing  eyes.  Less  inclined  to  stout- 
ness than  the  bride,  she  does  not  display 
such  a plumpness  of  shoulder,  and  her  neck 
rises  more  swan-like,  and  gives  fuller  play 
to  her  finely  formed  head,  with  its  curly  hair 
and  Grecian  outline  of  face.  No  wonder 
the  emperor  likes  her,  and  no  wonder  the 
Russians  like  her.  I like  her,  and  I am  nei- 
ther emperor  nor  any  other  Russian,  and 
never  exchanged  a thousand  words  with 
her  in  my  life.  It  is  hinted  that  she  has  a 
temper  of  her  own,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  if  I knew  her  better  I shouldn’t  like 
her  so  well.  Familiarity,  etc. — you  know 
the  old  adage. 

The  Czarevitz,  in  the  few  glimpses  I have 
of  him  from  behind  the  post,  has  rather  a 
grim  look,  and  does  not  appear  over-amia- 
ble. He  is  growing  a mustache  and  side 
whisker,  and  has  not  succeeded  in  hirsute 
culture  so  well  as  has  the  Grand  Duke  Alex- 
is, but  better  than  Vladimir,  whose  mus- 
tache was  so  slender  that  after  much  coax- 
ing he  cut  it  off  a month  or  so  ago,  and 
will  postpone  a now  one  until  he  can  do  bet- 
ter. The  Romanoffs  are  not  a hairy-faced 
race;  the  present  emperor  has  the  best 
beard  and  mustache  known  in  the  family 
since  the  days  of  Pierre  le  Grand.  As  he 


' sits  there  under  the  eyes  of  the  assembled 
three  thousand  he  appears  perfectly  self- 
possessed,  chats  with  the  young  bride  on 
his  right  hand,  and  with  her  mother  (or 
rather  step-mother)  on  his  left.  He  uses  his 
opera-glass  freely,  now  looking  to  one  part 
of  the  house,  and  now  to  another,  and  occa- 
sionally he  pauses  to  speak  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  who  sits  behind  him. 

His  eye  is  calm  and  clear,  he  holds  his  head 
erect,  and  while  manifesting  nono  of  the 
stiffness,  none  of  the  awful  dignity,  pertain- 
ing to  stage  monarchs  or  justices  of  the  peace 
in  rural ‘districts,  he  shows  that  he  is  every 
inch  a king.  And  I shouldn’t  blame  him 
if  he  should  sometimes  play  big  Indian  or 
heavy  swell.  A man  who  is  absolute  ruler  ® 
over  seventy  millions  of  people  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  habitable  globe  has  a right  to 
put  on  airs. 

The  empress  is  not  here  to-night;  her 
health  is  poor,  and  she  appears  rarely  in 
public.  At  the  emperor’s  left  is  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg — a plump,  well- 
built  woman,  only  four  years  older  than  her 
step-daughter,  who  is  not  unlike  her  in 
appearance.  There  is  a post  between  me 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  so 
that  I can  not  once  see  him ; but  it  is  of  no 
consequence,  as  he  doesn’t  belong  to  the 
imperial  family,  and  is  only  here  by  invita- 
tion, like  myself.  Beyond  him  is  the  Grand 
Duke  Michel,  brother  of  the  emperor,  and 
governor  of  the  Caucasus.  Beside  him  is 
his  wife — a rather  sharp-featured  woman  in 
comparison  with  the  bride,  and  paying  lit- 
tle attention  to  her  soldierly  and  sedate  hus- 
band. The  second  line  in  the  imperial  box 
I can  not  see  distinctly,  and  the  only  nota- 
ble personages  it  contains  are  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  brother  of  the  emperor 
and  grand  admiral  of  the  Russian  navy,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  about  whom  so  much 
is  known  in  America  that  I need  not  describe 
him.  He  looks  more  like  his  uncle,  by  whose 
side  he  sits,  than  like  the  emperor,  the  re- 
semblance being  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  similarity  in  cut  and  color  of  tlieir 
beards.  Constantine  has  the  Romanoff  feat- 
ures quite  as  marked  as  has  the  emperor, 
but  his  face  lights  up  oftener,  and  he  turns 
more  frequently  to  speak  to  those  near  him. 

The  emperor,  as  before  stated,  wears  the 
uniform  of  a general  of  the  Guards,  the 
Czarevitz  wears  that  of  a general  of  cav- 
alry, Constantine  that  of  an  admiral,  Alexis 
that  of  a naval  captain,  Vladimir  that  of  a 
colonel  of  infantry,  and  Michel  that  of  a gen- 
eral of  Cossacks.  All  are  bright  with  dec- 
orations and  gold-lace,  and  I do  not  think 
I ever  saw  a more  gorgeous  picture  than 
was  presented  in  that  box  after  the  party 
was  seated.  Remember  the  party — remem- 
ber that  the  women  were  mostly  pretty 
and  the  men  handsome,  that  all  were  richly 
dressed,  and  had  more  diamonds  and  deco- 
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rations  about  them  than  any  of  us  ever  hope 
to  have,  and  what  more  could  you  want  for 
a tableau  f There  were  more  princes  and 
grand  dukes  in  the  rear  of  the  box,  but  I 
make  no  account  of  them,  as  I couldn’t  see 
them  from  where  I stood. 

As  soon  os  the  imperial  party  were  seated 
every  body  else  sat  down:  it  would  have 
been  great  rudeness  for  any  body  to  sit 
while  they  were  standing;  and  if  the  em- 
peror hod  risen  at  any  time  during  the  per- 
formance, it  would  have  been  the  etiquette 
for  every  other  person  in  the  house  to  fol- 
low his  example.  This  is  the  case  every 
where,  no  matter  where  the  emperor  may 
be,  and  the  rule  of  etiquette  includes  all  the 
* members  of  the  family.  Royal  and  imperial 
personages  are  no  doubt  greatly  bored  by 
the  constant  ceremony  going  on  around 
them,  and  most  of  them  would  be  glad  to 
escape  at  least  a portion  of  it.  The  Empress 
Catherine  succeeded  in  doing  so  to  some  ex- 
tent when  she  built  the  Hermitage,  or  small 
palace  which  adjoins  the  Palais  (FHiver.  She 
arranged  a series  of  frequent  reunions,  and 
the  rules  governing  them  were  conspicuous- 
ly placed  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal halls,  where  they  may  still  be  seen. 
Here  are  some  of  these  rules : 

“ L Let  each  one  who  enters  here  remove  his  rank, 
his  hat,  and  above  all  his  sword. 

“ 2.  Leave  at  the  door  your  dignity,  your  pride,  and 
every  sentiment  that  resembles  them. 

“4.  Remain  standing  or  sitting,  or  promenade,  as 
you  like,  without  regarding  any  one.” 

The  fourth  rule  did  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  all  to  yise  when  any  member  of  the 
imperial  family  passed  through  the  hall, 
and  was  no  doubt  a great  relief  to  all  con- 
cerned. A gentleman  who  has  lived  in  St. 
Petersburg  for  some  time,  and  has  the  en- 
tree of  the  court,  tells  me  that  one  evening 
he  happened  in  a little  circle  which  con- 
tained the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  sister  of 
the  emperor.  Conversation  went  on  quite 
rapidly,  and  the  grand  duchess  was  in  the 
best  of  spirits.  After  a time  she  said,  in  the 
most  friendly  way: 

“ I have  a favor  to  ask  of  all  of  you.  I 
want  to  join  that  party  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall,  and  I don’t  want  to  make  a com- 
motion that  will  break  up  the  conversation. 
If  you  rise  when  I do,  they  will,  of  course, 
see  it.  Now  I want  all  of  you  to  keep  your 
seats,  and  I think  I can  get  there  without 
disturbing  them.” 

Of  course  every  body  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion, and  paid  no  apparent  attention  to  her 
departure.  She  succeeded  very  fairly  in  her 
effort,  as  she  managed  to  get  quite  in  the 
midst  of  the  party  before  she  was  discov- 
ered. She  dropped  into  a seat  with  a mer- 
ry laugh  before  more  than  half  the  number 
were  able  to  assume  an  upright  position. 

Not  many  years  ago  an  American  minis- 
ter when  presented  to  the  emperor  coolly 


sat  down  while  his  majesty  remained  stand- 
ing, and  furthermore  placed  an  antiquated 
and  by  no  means  comely  hat  on  the  table 
between  them.  They  carried  on  a brief  con- 
versation in  this  way.  The  emperor  made 
no  sign  of  affront  at  the  time,  but  a remark 
which  he  subsequently  dropped  showed  that 
he  was  not  unobservant  of  such  a gross  in- 
fraction of  etiquette. 

1 All  the  gala  spectacles  at  the  opera-house 
have  not  been  as  pleasant  as  this  one.  The 
audience  has  been  for  many  years  in  the 
habit  of  cheering  when  the  imperial  family 
enters,  and  the  emperor  is  evidently  satis- 
fied that  it  should  do  so.  Several  years  ago 
— I think  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Cznrevitz,  but  am  not  certain 
— the  master  of  ceremonies,  who  had  charge 
of  the  opera-house,  caused  a printed  notice 
to  be  placed  in  every  seat  in  the  building  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with 
strict  etiquette  to  cheer,  and  therefore  the 
practice  should  be  discontinued.  The  audi- 
ence would  rise  and  bow  when  the  impe- 
rial family  entered,  but  would  do  no  more. 
The  emperor  came  with  his  party,  and 
brought  forward  the  bride  to  the  front  of 
the  box.  He  expected  a loud  and  hearty 
cheer,  and  stood  fairly  amazed  at  the  ap- 
parent coldness  of  the  assemblage.  Every 
body  was  bowing  decorously,  but  the  silence 
was  as  complete  as  if  the  persons  present 
had  been  summoned  to  a funeral.  The  em- 
peror’s annoyance  was  so  great  that  he  left 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  The  officious  of- 
ficial lost  his  place,  and  nobody  has  since 
attempted  to  tell  the  audience  what  it  shall 
or  shall  not  do. 

In  a few  minutes  the  curtain  rises,  and 
as  we  glance  around  the  house  we  see  that 
every  body  is  on  his  good  behavior.  Two 
or  three  have  leveled  their  glasses  at  the 
imperial  box — evidently  they  are  stran- 
gers and  unaware  of  the  custom,  and  before 
many  minutes  they  have  taken  the  hint  and 
desisted.  Every  body  sits  erect,  and  the 
rows  of  seats  look  like  those  of  a well-drilled 
school  when  heads  are  up  for  recitation  pur- 
poses. You  can  hardly  find  a better-looking, 
better-dressed,  and  better-behaving  audi- 
ence, go  where  you  wilL  One  of  my  friends 
suggests  that  we  can  make  a sensation  by 
hanging  our  boots  over  the  edge  of  the  gal- 
lery, d la  Bowery;  I quite  agree  with  him, 
and  offer  him  a new  hat  to  do  it,  but  he  de- 
clines. On  the  whole,  I am  glad  that  he 
did,  as  there  would  have  been  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  our  box  than  would  have  been 
agreeable.  What  the  result  would  have 
been  I am  unable  to  say,  as  nobody  ever  per- 
formed the  boot  trick  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
opera-house  on  a gala  night. 

The  opera  invariably  selected  for  the  gala 
night  is  JJjisn  na  Tsariaf  or,  “A  Life  for  the 
Czar.”  It  is  a work  by  Glinka,  Russia’s 
most  celebrated  composer,  and  is  famous  for 
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the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  its  melodies, 
which  are  all  national.  The  plot  of  the  op- 
era runs  upon  the  devotion  of  a peasant 
who  saves  the  life  of  the  Czar  Michel  by 
losing  his  own.  The  Czar  is  on  his  way  to 
Moscow,  and  a detachment  of  Poles  are  at- 
tempting to  intercept  and  kill  him.  They 
are  on  the  right  road,  but  a peasant  who 
knows  their  object  tells  them  they  are  going 
wrong,  and  oifers  to  conduct  them.  They 
accept  his  offer,  and  he  leads  them  to  the 
middle  of  a forest,  and  finally  announces 
that  the  Czar  is  safe  and  they  are  lost  in  the 
wood.  In  their  fury  they  kill  him ; but  of 
course  he  dies  happy,  and  is  speedily  re- 
vived with  brandy  and  soda  in  his  dressing- 
room  or  at  a neighboring  restaurant. 

Only  the  first  act  was  given  to-night.  The 
scenery  was  well  set  and  handled,  and  the 
movement  of  the  piece  was  as  easy  as  that 
of  a comedy  after  it  has  had  a steady  run  of 
a fortnight  or  more.  The  second  act  has 
more  musical  vigor  than  the  first,  and  I re- 
gretted that  it  was  not  given ; but,  after  all, 
it  was  not  the  music  that  we  came  for,  and 
it  really  makes  little  difference  what  they 
give  us.  All  the  time  from  the  rise  to  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  the  audience  sat  almost 
without  movement,  and  gazing  at  the  stage 
as  though  at  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives.  There  was  not  the  faintest  sound 
of  applause,  not  a hand  was  clapped  against 
another,  not  a stick  or  umbrella  pounded 
the  floor  in  delight,  not  a boot  fell  heavily 
on  the  planks,  and  not  a voice  indulged  in 
a “ Hi-hi.”  It  was  decorum  theatrified. 

As  soon  as  the  curtain  fell  every  body 
rose  and  faced  the  imperial  box ; the  party 
there  rose  and  retired,  and  we  were  at  lib- 
erty to  stand  at  ease.  The  door  of  every 
box  opened,  and  at  each  was  a servant  with 
a tray  of  ices,  which  were  served  to  all  who 
would  accept  them.  It  was  hinted  that  we 
had  better  descend  to  the  buffet  on  the  first 
floor.  We  did  so,  and  found  what  one  of 
our  party  irreverently  denominated  a “ free 
lunch.”  There  were  ices,  cakes,  fruit,  and 
various  odds  and  ends  of  solids ; and  there 
were  tea,  coffee,  Cognac,  soda,  Seltzer  water, 
sherry,  and  Champagne  for  the  lubrication 
of  the  solids.  Scores  of  liveried  servants 
were  busy  with  glasses  and  plates  and  cups, 
and  the  place  seemed  to  be  doing  a good 
business.  There  was  an  abundance  of  ey- 
ery  thing,  and  I was  told  that  there  were 
tables  in  all  the  anterooms,  so  that  every 
body  could  be  properly  refreshed.  It  was 
the  emperor’s  treat,  and  I am  bound  to  say 
that  it  was  well  managed.  I wouldn’t  ob- 
ject to  his  standing  treat  every  time  I go  to 
the  opera.  A part  of  the  time  the  room  was 
rather  crowded,  but  every  body  was  polite, 
and  there  was  no  inconvenience.  The  dip- 
lomatic corps  were  there  in  full  force,  as  the 
buffet  happened  to  be  just  off  their  row  of 
boxes ; and  a fine  appearance  they  present- 


ed in  their  brilliant  dress.  Turkish,  Ger- 
man, Persian,  Austrian,  J apanese,  and  I don’t 
know  what  other  nationalities  were  there, 
and  all  appeared  on  the  best  of  terms.  The 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave 
was  represented  by  a charge  d'affaires , who 
looked  very  insignificant  in  his  plain  black 
suit  without  a single  decoration  of  any  sort. 
For  all  that  his  dress  showed  to  the  contra- 
ry, he  might  have  been  a waiter  in  a restau- 
rant or  an  undertaker’s  lieutenant;  and  I 
don’t  wonder  that  some  of  our  representa- 
tives abroad  are  out  of  humor  with  a cos- 
tume that  does  not  reveal  their  consequence. 
Our  consul-general  towered  up  finely  in  the 
uniform  which  four  years  of  service  and  five 
bullet  wounds  give  him  a right  to  be  proud 
of,  and  the  simple  neatness  of  his  costume 
was  strikingly  apparent  in  comparison  with 
the  gaudy  array  of  the  Russian  officers,  who 
were  thick  as  politicians  at  a caucus  or 
Benedicks  at  a bachelors’  club.  The  Turk 
was  richly  arrayed,  and  of  course  wore  his 
fez,  as  did  the  Persian  his  tall  shapka.  The 
Japanese  have  a very  neat  dress,  quite  Eu- 
ropean in  style,  and  the  only  fault  one  could 
find  with  it  is  its  tendency  to  peacockiness. 

We  had  half  an  hour  for  refreshment,  and 
then  a bell  sounded  the  retreat.  We  re- 
turned to  our  places,  so  that  all  could  be 
standing  when  the  imperial  party  re-enter- 
ed. They  were  seated  exactly  as  at  first, 
the  audience  again  sat  down,  the  music  be- 
gan, and  the  curtain  rose.  Our  party  was 
this  time  in  the  rear  of  the  box,  as  the  Rus- 
sians had  returned  from  the  buffet  before 
us,  and  concluded  they  had  as  good  a right 
to  front  places  as  we  had.  “ Qui  v a & la 
chasse  perd  sa  place,”  said  the  general,  with 
a smile,  soon  after  we  entered.  I returned 
his  smile  and  said,  “ PeutStre  la  chasse  vaut 
mieux  apres  on  a gardd  long  temps  la  place,”  to 
which  he  assented,  and  turned  to  look  again 
at  his  sovereign. 

The  curtain  rose  upon  a ballet,  of  which 
I could  see  very  little,  and  that  only  by 
craning  my  head  forward  over  those  in 
front  of  me.  The  little  that  I saw  was  su- 
perb in  every  way:  mise  en  scbie,  faces,  forms, 
figures,  dress,  and  dance,  all  were  perfection. 
The  ballet  was  short.  As  the  curtain  fell 
every  body  rose  and  faced  the  imperial  box 
as  before,  its  occupants  bowed  an  adieu, 
the  cheer  that  was  given  at  their  entrance 
was  repeated,  the  orchestra  played  the  im- 
perial hymn  once  more,  and  when  the  last 
of  the  party  had  disappeared  the  audi- 
ence was  at  liberty  to  disperse.  We  found 
our  overcoats  and  our  wonderful  hats,  and 
returned  to  the  hotel  on  foot  as  stiffly  as  we 
had  come.  We  were  rather  “set  up”  at 
having  been  the  guests  of  the  emperor,  and 
discussed  the  propriety  of  exacting  in  fu- 
ture not  less  than  two  shillings  (in  coin) 
from  every  man  that  ventured  to  shake 
hands  with  us. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DOCTOR  DREAMS. 

ON  the  24th  of  December  last  year  Dr. 

Maurice  Daniel  left  his  home  in  Bromp- 
ton, London,  for  his  accustomed  after-break- 
fast stroll.  First  of  all  he  walked  down  to 
Chelsea  Bridge,  and  had  a look  at  the  gray 
river,  the  gray  skies,  and  the  gray  shadows 
of  London  in  the  distance.  Then  he  wan- 
dered on  until  he  found  himself  at  Victoria 
Station.  Apparently  having  no  business  to 
do  there — or  any  where  else,  for  the  matter 
of  that — he  turned,  and  proceeded  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  his  own  house. 

Now  it  happened  that  he  strayed  into  a 
somewhat  narrow  and  dingy  street,  the  nar- 
rowness and  dinginess  of  which  he  did  not 
perceive,  for  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
his  familiar  hobby,  which  was  phrenology. 
This  hale  old  gentleman  of  sisty-five  had 
himself  some  notion  of  completing  the  la- 
bors of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  had  already 
collected  some  variety  of  materials  in  his 
odd  little  hermitage  at  Brompton.  He  was 
thinking  of  all  these  things  in  a somewhat 
absent  way,  when  his  attention  was  sudden- 
ly drawn  to  a small  shop  in  this  gloomy 
thoroughfare  through  which  he  was  pass- 
ing. It  was  a tailor’s  shop.  There  were  no 
signs  of  a large  trade  in  the  place ; in  fact, 
one  could  only  tell  that  it  was  a tailor’s 
shop  because  the  tailor  himself  was  visible 
through  the  dirty  window,  seated  on  a 
board,  and  industriously  plying  needle  and 
thread.  It  was  the  appearance  of  this  man 
that  had  startled  Dr.  Daniel  out  of  his  rev- 
erie. The  tailor  bore  an  extraordinary  re- 
semblance to  the  Droeshout  portrait  of 
Shakspeare,  insomuch  that  the  old  gentle- 
man outside  could  only  stand  and  stare  at 
him.  There  were  points  of  difference,  of 
course.  The  head  was  narrower  than  Shaks- 
peare’s,  but  the  forehead  was  quite  as  lofty. 
The  hair  was  red.  What  the  tailor’s  eyes 
were  he  could  not  see,  for  they  were  fixed 
on  his  work ; but  they  were  probably  light 
blue. 

“ Comparison  and  causality  enormous,” 
the  old  Doctor  said  to  himself.  “ Hope  and 
wonder  also  large.  Number  and  time  defi- 
cient. Language,  I fear,  not  much  to  speak 
of.  But  what  a head — what  a brain ! Fif- 
ty-five ounces,  I will  take  my  oath — six 
ounces  over  the  average  of  the  European 
male.  Why,  Lord  Campbell  had  only  fifty- 
three  ; and  then  the  splendid  possibilities 
that  lie  in  the  difference ! What  is  Bain’s 
phrase?  that  1 while  the  size  of  brain  in- 
creases in  arithmetical  proportion,  intellect- 


ual range  increases  in  geometrical  propor- 
tion.’ Here  is  a man  with  brain-power  suf- 
ficient to  alter  the  history  of  a nation.” 

The  old  Doctor  walked  on,  dreaming  hard- 
er than  ever.  And  now  there  arose  in  his 
mind  a project,  of  which  the  origin  was  two- 
fold. The  night  before  he  had  been  read- 
ing in  his  bachelor  study  a heap  of  Christ- 
mas literature  that  had  been  sent  him  by 
his  sister,  an  old  maiden  lady,  who  lived 
mostly  at  Bath,  and  who  took  this  means 
of  marking  her  friendly  sentiments  toward 
her  brother.  She  was  not  a sentimental  old 
lady,  but  she  was  correct  and  methodical  in 
her  ways,  and  believing  that  Christmas  lit- 
erature was  proper  at  Christmas,  she  had 
dispatched  to  her  brother  a fairly  large 
quantity  of  it.  Having  received  the  gift, 
he  was  bound  to  make  use  of  it ; so  he  sat 
down  after  dinner  by  his  study  fire,  and 
pored  over  the  stories,  old  and  new,  that 
she  had  sent.  He  began  to  feel  that  he 
ought  to  do  something  for  Christmas.  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  classed  among  those  per- 
sons who,  in  the  stories,  were  described  as 
sordid,  mean,  black-hearted,  and  generally 
villainous  because  they  were  indifferent 
about  Christmas,  or  unable  to  weep  over  it. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Daniel  was  really  an  amiable 
old  gentleman,  and  some  of  the  stories  of 
charity  touched  him.  He  was  determined 
that  nobody  should  say  he  was  a Mr.  Scrooge, 
if  only  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  any 
body  a good  turn. 

Now,  as  he  walked  home  to  Brompton  this 
forenoon,  that  vague  desire  of  doing  some 
benevolent  deed  co-operated  with  his  deep- 
lying  interest  in  phrenology  to  lead  him  to 
a daring  resolve.  Although  not  a very 
wealthy  mar^  he  was  pretty  well  off,  and 
always  had  sufficient  funds  in  hand  for  an 
exceptional  call.  He  would  now,  he  said, 
try  what  could  be  done  with  this  poor  tai- 
lor. He  would  give  to  that  splendid  brain 
its  opportunity.  Who  could  tell  how  many 
village  Hampdens  and  mute  inglorious  Mil- 
tons  had  not  been  lost  to  this  country  sim- 
ply because  we  had  no  sufficient  system  of 
national  education,  by  which  the  chance  of 
declaring  himself  was  elsewhere  given  to 
any  capable  youth  ? There  could  be  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  the  tailor  was  a vic- 
tim to  this  lack  of  early  instruction.  In 
making  his  acquaintance,  in  becoming  his 
patron,  in  placing  before  him  opportunities 
of  acquiring  the  power  of  expression,  a good 
deed  would  be  done  to  the  poor  man  in  any 
case,  while  there  was  also  the  beautiful 
and  captivating  hope  that  in  course  of  time 
a great  genius  would  reveal  himself  to  his 
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country,  all  through  the  kindly  ministra- 
tions of  a philosopher  who  should  be  name- 
less. 

Inspired  by  this  hope  to  overcome  his 
natural  shyness  and  timidity,  Dr.  Daniel 
came  out  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  made 
his  way  down  to  the  tailor’s  shop.  The 
man  still  sat  there — more  ignoble  drudgery 
could  not  be  imagined.  The  doctor  entered. 

“I  did  not  observe  your  name  over  the 
• doorf”  said  he,  hesitatingly,  to  the  tailor, 
who  had  turned  quickly  round,  and  was  star- 
ing at  him  with  a pair  of  small,  piercing, 
light  blue  eyes. 

“ ’Tis  Gearge  O’Leary,  Sor,”  said  the  tailor, 
looking  rather  afraid. 

The  Doctor’s  hopes  were  slightly  dashed : 
the  man  was  an  Irishman.  But  then,  he  in- 
stantly reflected,  Ireland  had  not  yet  pro- 
duced her  Shakspeare ; perhaps  this  was  he. 

“An  Irishman,  I presume?” 

“ Yis,  Sor,”  said  the  tailor,  somewhat  re- 
covering from  his  astonishment,  and  proceed- 
ing to  get  down  from  the  board.  “ Is  there 
anny  thing,  now,  that — ” 

“ Oh  yes,”  cried  the  old  Doctor,  immensely 
relieved  to  find  a subterfuge  suggested  to 
him.  “ I wanted  to  see  if  you  would  repair 
some  things  for  me.  Dear,  dear  me,  and  bo 
you  are  an  Irishman!  I am  sure  I don’t 
know  what  I wish  done  to  them.  Could 
you  call  this  evening  on  me,  about  half  past 
eight?  Oh, I don’t  wish  you  to  work  to- 
morrow— far  from  it ; but  I should  like  to 
have  the  things  taken  away.  Could  you 
oblige  me,  Mr.  O’Leary,  by  calling  yourself?” 

That  evening  Mr.  O’Leary,  wearing  an  el- 
egaqt  black  frock-coat  and  a beautiful  bright 
green  neck-tic,  was  shown  into  the  Doctor’s 
study,  where  the  old  gentleman  was  seated 
by  the  fire,  with  a decanter  of  port  and  a 
couple  of  wine-glasses  on  the  table. 

“ Now,  Mr.  O’Leary,”  said  this  cunning  old 
gentleman,  with  a fine  affectation  of  manner, 
“ I have  my  ways,  you  know,  and  I never  do 
business  with  any  man  without  having  a 
glass  of  wine  over  it.  Sit  down  and  help 
yourself.  ’Twas  my  grandfather  left  me 
that  ; you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  it.  And  how 
long  have  you  been  a tailor,  Mr.  O’Leary  ?” 

“ Is  it  how  long  I have  been  a tailor,  Sor  ?” 
said  Mr.  O’Leary,  helping  himself  to  the  port, 
and  taking  care  to  have  the  glass  pretty  well 
filled ; “ why,  Sor,  since  ever  I could  spake, 
barrin’  the  five  years  I was  in  the  army,  un- 
til me  father  bought  me  out.” 

“ You  have  been  in  the  army  too  ? Don’t 
be  afraid  to  try  another  glass  of  that  port, 
Mr.  O’Leary.” 

“ Well,  sure  enough,  ’tis  Chris tmas-to ime, 
Sor,”  said  Mr.  O’Leary,  turning  to  the  table 
right  willingly. 

Matters  having  been  thus  satisfactorily 
settled,  tho  wily  Doctor  gradually  began  to 
get  out  of  O’Leary  all  the  facts  concerning 
his  history  which  he  chose  to  tell.  The  Doc- 


tor’s housekeeper  had  certainly  brought  in 
a number  of  old  and  shabby  garments,  which 
were  flung  on  a sofa  hard  by ; but  the  Doc- 
tor made  no  reference  to  them,  while  his 
guest  seemed  sufficiently  pleased  to  sit  in  a 
comfortable  arm-chair,  with  a decanter  of 
port-wine  at  his  elbow.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
wine  that  had  made  him  a trifle  garrulous ; 
but  at  all  events  he  talked  about  himself 
and  his  various  experiences  of  life  with  a 
charming  frankness.  Here  was  a man,  the 
Doctor  said  to  himself,  of  infinite  observa- 
tion. Cuvier,  with  his  sixty-four  ounces  of 
brain,  could  only  stow  away  facts  about 
birds, .beasts,  and  fishes;  here  was  a man, 
with  probably  nine  ounces  less,  who  had 
stored  up  invaluable  experiences  of  man- 
kind, their  habits,  customs,  and  humorous 
ways.  O’Leary  was  as  much  at  home  among 
the  fishermen  of  his  native  village  as  among 
the  democratic  tailors  of  London.  At  one 
time  he  was  describing  his  life  m the  army, 
at  another  telling  how  he  had  served  as  a 
gamekeeper  when  trade  was  bad.  The  more 
loosely  his  tongue  wagged,  the  more  daring 
became  his  epithets;  but  the  Doctor  was 
aware  that  Shakspeare  himself  had  not  al- 
ways been  cautious  in  his  language.  But 
when  O’Leary  came  to  describe  his  present 
circumstances,  he  grow  less  buoyant.  Af- 
fairs were  not  going  well  with  him.  He 
could  barely  screw  the  rent  of  that  humble 
shop  out  of  his  earnings.  And  then,  with 
some  shyness,  he  admitted  the  existence  of 
a young  woman  who  had  a great  interest  in 
his  welfare,  and  he  said  he  thought  they 
would  never  be  able  to  get  married  if  his 
small  business  did  not  improve. 

“ Ah,  you  have  a sweetheart,”  said  Dr. 
Daniel , slyly.  “ I dare  say,  now,  Mr.  O’Leary, 
you  have  written  some  bits  of  poetry  about 
her,  haven’t  you  P’ 

“Is  it  poethry?”  said  O’Leary,  with  a 
loud  laugh ; “ ’tis  a mighty  quare  sort  o’  po- 
ethry, Sor,  an’  no  mistake ; but,  oh  yes,  8or, 
I’ve  sent  her  many’s  the  bit  o’  poethry,  and 
’tis  very  fond  of  it  she  is,  Sor.”  * 

The  old  Doctor’s  face  gleamed  with  de- 
light; step  by  step  the  whole  affair  was 
marching  on  well.  His  fairest  hopes  were 
being  realized. 

“ I have  a great  interest  in  literary  mat- 
ters, Mr.  O’Leary,  and  I should  like  to  see 
some  of  your  poetry,  but  I fear  I could  not 
ask  you  to  show  me  any  of  the  verses  you 
have  sent  to  your  sweetheart.  Is  there  no 
other  subject,  now,  that  you  have  thought 
of  trying  ? A man  of  your  quick  observa- 
tion ought  to  aim  at  something  better  than 
sewing  clothes.  Do  I speak  too  plainly  ?” 

“ Divil  a bit,”  said  Mr.  O’Leary,  frankly. 

“And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I should  be 
glad  to  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  helping 
you  that  I could.  I don’t  say  give  up  your 
trade  at  once ; that  is  a dangerous  step.  To 
attain  eminence  in  literature  you  require 
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long  and  carofdl  preparation — a wide  expe- 
rience that  is  only  to  be  gained  by  diligent 
study  of  men  in  all  walks  of  life — a freedom 
of  expression  only  to  be  acquired  by  prac- 
tice. And  these  things,  Mr.  O’Leary,  are 
only  the  railway  lines.  The  brain  is  the  en- 
gine. You  have  got  a good  head.” 

“ There’s  manny  a stick  has  been  broken 
by  coming  against  it,  Sor,”  said  O’Leary, 
modestly. 

“ I do  not  wish  to  raise  false  hopes,”  con- 
tinued the  Doctor,  feeling  it  his  duty  to  ex- 
press a doubt  which  he  did  not  himself  en- 
tertain for  a moment ; “ but  this  I may  say, 
that  I am  interested  in  you,  and  am  willing 
to  help  you  if  I can.  You  may  take  these 
clothes,  Mr.  O’Leary,  and  look  over  them  at 
your  convenience.  I am  in  no  hurry  for 
them.  But  if  within  the  next  few  days  you 
care  to  write  a few  verses,  just  to  give  one  a 
notion  of  the  bent  of  your  mind  and  of  your 
faculty  of  expression,  I should  be  glad  to  see 
them.” 

u About  what,  Sor  f” 

" Any  thing,  any  thing,”  said  the  Doctor. 
u Obey  the  free  impulse  of  your  own  imagi- 
nation. By  tho  time  you  see  me  again  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  definitely  what 
I propose  to  do  for  you ; but  in  the  mean 
time  I think  you  ought  to  keep  the  matter 
to  yourself.  Do  you  understand  me  f” 

u Indeed  I do,  Sor,”  said  Mr.  O’Leary,  get- 
ting up,  and  discovering  that  either  the 
port- wine  or  the  Doctor’s  plan  had  rather 
confused  his  head.  However,  he  got  the 
clothes  together,  thanked  the  Doctor  most 
profusely,  and  left. 

That  night  Dr.  Daniel  went  to  bed  as 
happy  as  a man  could  be,  and  all  night  long 
he  dreamed  of  brilliant  receptions,  of  public 
meetings,  of  Queen’s  drawing-rooms,  and 
more  than  all  of  his  own  great  pride  anji 
glory  in  introducing  to  the  world  a new 
Shakspeare. 


CHAPTER  H. 

THE  FIRST  TRIAL. 


Three  days  thereafter  the  Doctor  received 
a letter,  and  as  he  opened  it  an  inclosure 
dropped  out.  It  contained  Mr.  O’Leary’s 
first  experiments  in  professional  verse  writ- 
ing. The  Doctor  seized  it  with  avidity,  and 
would  have  read  it  forthwith,  but,  being  a 
methodical  man,  he  placed  it  on  the  table, 
and  read  the  letter  first. 

Mr.  O’Leary  was  a bad  penman ; it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  the  old  gentleman 
could  make  out  the  sense  of  the  rambling 
lines.  But  when  he  did  so,  he  was  pleased. 
O’Leary  confessed  that  he  had  not  the  im- 
pudence to  bring  his  verses  personally  to  the 
Doctor.  He  knew  they  were  worthless.  He 
was  ashamed  of  them ; he  even  fancied  he 
could  do  better.  And  then  he  added  Some- 
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thing  about  the  condition  of  the  Doctor’s 
coats  and  trowsers. 

Here  is  the  first  composition,  which  the 
Doctor  now  proceeded  to  read,  with  some 
necessary  alterations  in  Mr.  O’Leary’s  spell- 
ing: 

“The  moon  was  clear,  the  a tars  were  white, 

The  wind  blew  o'er  the  sea. 

When  Mary  left  her  cottage  home 
To  go  on  board  with  me. 

“Alas!  the  ship  was  going  fast, 

The  storm  did  rage  and  roar, 

And  Mary  stood  upon  the  deck 
And  looked  back  to  the  shore. 

“The  moou  was  covered  with  the  dark. 

The  wind  did  blow  aloud ; 

She  strock  a rock  and  straight  went  o'er. 

And  all  on  board  were  drowned.'’ 

u The  poetry  of  the  simple  and  uncultured 
mind,”  said  the  Doctor  to  himself,  “ natural- 
ly takes  the  lyrical  form.  Nations  begin 
with  Chevy  Chase  and  end  with  Hamlet  In 
this  artless  composition  the  chief  feature 
is  its  simplicity  and  directness  of  phrase. 

The  stars  are  white ; the  ship  goes  fast ; the 
girl,  the  central  figure,  Btands  upon  the  deck 
and  looks  back  to  the  shore.  It  appears  to 
me  that  there  is  genuine  poetic  sentiment 
in  this  very  reticence  of  phrase,  and  in  the 
stern  sincerity  and  conciseness  of  the  narra- 
tive, The  professional  critic,  some  disap- 
pointed poetaster,  would  remark,  of  course, 
that  ‘drowned’  does  not  rhyme  with  ‘ aloud f 
he  would  also  make  merry,  doubtless,  over 
the  fact  that  if  all  on  board  were  drowned, 
the  narrator,  being  himself  on  board,  would 
not  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  But  such  is 
the  criticism  that  stifles  genius  in  its  cradle. 

We  can  not  expect  to  have  our  young  poets 
express  themselves  according  to  their  inspi- 
ration, if  we  proceed  to  treat  them  with  a 
godless  banter.  What  I perceive  in  this 
composition  of  Mr.  O’Leary’s  is  a most  prom- 
ising naturalness  and  simplicity,  coupled 
with  a good  deal  of  melody,  especially  in  the 
first  verse.  Let  us  see  what  he  has  done 
with  his  remaining  effort.” 

Mr.  O’Leary’s  second  composition  had  evi- 
dently been  written  in  compliance  with  a 
suggestion  of  the  Doctor  that  a true  poet 
should  deal  with  the  actual  life  around  him 
— that  he  should  tell  us  what  he  sees,  and 
put  into  powerful  verse  the  experiences, 
fears,  and  hopes  of  his  fellows.  Here  it  is : 

“ Tis  the  gray  of  the  evening  in  Vaoxhall  Road. 

Alas!  what  Bounds  do  I heart 

A crowd  is  around  the  public-house  door; 

It  la  a quarrel,  I fear. 

He  la  drunk ; he  doth  lift  up  his  hand ! 

In  vain  the  policeman  doth  run ! 

Before  he  arrives  the  woman  ia  struck  down, 

And  all  the  mischief  is  done!” 

The  Doctor  was  not  so  sure  about  these 
lines.  They  contained,  he  reasoned  with 
himself,  a perfect  picture  of  the  scene  which 
the  poet  had  attempted  to  describe.  But 
there  was  a want  of  form,  of  method,  of 
melody,  apparent  in  the  lines.  They  want- 
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ed  the  sweet  idyllic  charm  of  the  verses  de- 
scribing Mary  as  she  stood  on  the  deck  of 
the  ship.  But  was  he  not  himself  responsi- 
ble for  this  composition’s  failure  f He  had 
thoughtlessly  discoursed  to  O’Leary  about 
the  virtues  of  realism.  He  had  endeavored 
to  guide  and  direct  the  poetic  instinct  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  free  choice.  Now  the 
bent  of  O’Leary’s  mind  was  clearly  synthetic 
and  romantic ; he  would  not  follow  in  the 
wake  of  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth.  Doctor 
Daniel  would  omit  further  consideration  of 
the  lines  about  the  Vauxhall  Road.  He 
would  pin  his  faith  to  the  charming  ballad 
about  Mary. 

He  sent  a message  to  O’Leary  that  he 
wished  to  see  him  that  evening.  When 
O’Leary  entered  the  study  he  was  inclined 
to  be  at  once  bashful  and  nervous ; but  his 
patron  speedily  re-assured  him. 

“ You  know,”  said  he,  with  a smile — “you 
know,  Mr.  O’Leary,  I did  not  expect  you  to 
be  able  to  write  poetry  all  at  once.  • I mere- 
ly wished  to  see  if  you  had  any  leaning  that 
way ; and  I must  honestly  say  that  there  is 
a good  deal  of  promise  about  the  little  bal- 
lad you  sent  me.  Whether  you  may  devel- 
op any  very  special  gift  remains  to  be  seen ; 
but  if  you  care  to  make  the  experiment,  I 
shall  be  willing,  as  I told  you,  to  help  you 
as  much  as  I can.  You  must  read  and  study 
the  great  fountain-heads  of  poetry;  you 
must  have  leisure  to  go  about  and  observe 
all  varieties  of  men  and  things;  you  must 
have  your  mind  relieved  from  anxiety  in  or- 
der to  receive  without  dictation  the  mate- 
rials for  contemplation.  I suppose  you  have 
few  books.  Have  you  read  Shakspeare  ?” 

“ Is  it  Shakspeare  f ” said  O’Leary,  doubt- 
fully. “ Well,  Sor,  ’tis  little  I know  av  him 
in  print,  but  sure  I’ve  seen  him  in  the  thea- 
tre. There’s  Macbeth,  now,  and  the  fright- 
in’ wi’  swords ; and  as  for  the  Colleen  Baum, 
’tis  a mighty  foine  piece  entirely.  Shaks- 
peare, Sort  ’tis  little  av  him  I’ve  seen  mesilf ; 
but  he  was  a great  man  annyhow.” 

“ I see  I must  present  you  with  a copy  of 
his  works,  Mr.  O’Leary.  I may  say,  how- 
ever, that  Shakspeare  did  not  write  the 
Colleen  Bawn , which  is  a modem  piece,  I 
believe.  But  first  of  all  I think  you  ought 
to  begin  and  study  the  ballad  literature  of 
bur  country;  then  you  might  proceed  to 
Coleridge  and  Byron,  and  finally  devote 
yourself  to  Shakspeare.  You  should  also 
cultivate  a habit  of  observation  during  your 
leisure  rambles,  not  confining  yourself  to 
things  which  interest  merely  yourself.  When 
you  come  to  read  Shakspeare,  you  will  find 
how  strangely  ho  would  enter  into  the  opin 
ions,  sentiments,  and  aspirations  of  an  am- 
bitious monarch,  and  next  minute  how  he 
could  show  himself  familiar  with  the  speech 
and  thought  of  some  common-minded  peas- 
ant or  justice  of  the  peace.  You  must  wid- 
en your  atmosphere.  You  must  forget  Pim- 


lico and  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  occasionally. 
Now  if  you  had  next  Saturday  free,  I would 
myself  go  with  you  to  Kew  Gardens  and 
Richmond;  there  you  would  see  beautiful 
garden  scenes  and  the  quiet  beauties  of 
the  river;  while  at  Richmond  you  would 
see  some  of  the  grand  houses  of  rich  people, 
and  observe  something  of  their  wayB  of 
living.” 

“ Faix,  it’s  mesilf  would  be  deloighted  to 
go  wid  ye,”  said  O’Leary,  with  a rueful  ex- 
pression of  face,  “for  ’tis  little  I’m  doin’ 
now  with  the  shop;  but  little  as  it  is, 
Sor—” 

“ Don’t  let  that  stand  in  your  way,”  the 
old  Doctor  said,  generously.  “I’m  an  old 
man,  and  have  few  claims  on  me  in  the  way 
of  friendship  or  benevolence.  I told  you  I 
would  give  you  an  opportunity  of  rising  to 
something  beyond  the  sewing  of  clothes, 
useful  and  necessary  os  that  occupation  is. 
Now  to  put  your  mind  at  rest  for  at  least 
this  week,  Mr.  O’Leary,  suppose  I ask  you 
to  accept  this  little  sum.  Why,  I hope  you 
don’t  misunderstand  met  I believed  you 
rather  wished  to  enter  into  this  project.” 

O’Leary  was  neither  angry  nor  indignant ; 
he  was  simply  bewildered.  He  had  received 
into  the  palm  of  his  hand  five  golden  sover- 
eigns, and  he  could  only  stare  at  these  in 
mute  astonishment. 

“ Do  ye  mane  it,  Sor  t”  said  he,  fearing  to 
put  them  in  his  pocket. 

“ Dear,  dear  me ; it  is  no  such  great  mat- 
ter!” Dr.  Daniel  said,  smiling  at  his  com- 
panion’s perplexity.  “Put  the  money  in 
your  pocket,  Mr.  O’Leary.  It  is  Christmas- 
time, you  know,  when  the  giving  of  little 
presents  is  permissible.”  » 

“Am  I to  write  anny more  poethry,  Sort” 
said  O’Leary,  putting  the  sovereigns  in  his 
pocket. 

“If  you  have  any  impulse  that  way,  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  trust  to  it. 
But  in  any  case  you  will  call  on  me  at  ten 
next  Saturday  morning  T” 

“ That  I will,  Sor !”  said  O’Leary,  not  quite 
sure  but  that  this  was  all  a dream. 

When  he  got  outside,  he  went  to  a lamp, 
and  took  out  the  sovereigns.  Sovereigns 
they  certainly  were ; and  yet  he  was  puz- 
zled. He  went  into  a public-house  and 
had  a glass  of  ale,  in  order  to  have  one  of 
the  golden  coins  changed;  the  man  gave 
him  a heap  of  silver  in  return.  He  came 
out  again  with  a lighter  heart. 

“ Bedad,”  said  he  to  himself,  “ and  ’tis  a 
poet  I am.  Me  mother  knew  nothin’  about 
it ; me  father,  rest  his  sow!,  was  accustomed 
to  bate  me  if  ivver  I’d  a pen  in  me  hand. 
But  what  would  they  say  to  tliim  blissed 
five  gowld  pieces,  and  all  for  a dirthy  scrap 
o’  wiltin’  f Oh,  ’tis  a moighty  foine  thing 
to  be  a poet,  an’  no  mistake.  And  now 
’tis  to  Biddy  I’m  goin’ ; and  will  she  belave 
it  T” 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

A CONSPIRATOR. 

Now  there  was  not  any  where  in  London 
a more  amiable,  simple-minded,  and  pious 
young  woman  than  Biddy  Flanagan,  who 
was  the  poet’s  sweetheart.  She  was  a do- 
mestic servant,  rather  good-looking,  with  a 
fair,  freckled  face,  hair  nearly  as  red  as  her 
lover’s,  and  a brogue  much  less  pronounced 
than  his.  But  when  O’Leary  told  this  poor 
girl  all  the  story  of  his  adventure  with  Dr. 
rDaniel,  her  quick  invention  and  pathetic 
hope  rather  got  the  better  of  her  conscience. 
She  did  not  tell  her  sweetheart  that  she  con- 
sidered Dr.  Daniel  a good-natured  old  ma- 
niac, but  she  acted  on  that  assumption.  By 
this  time,  be  it  observed,  O’Leary  had  begun 
to  share  in  the  Doctor’s  illusions  or  aspira- 
tions. He  showed  Biddy  copies  of  the  verses 
he  had  written,  for  which  she  professed  a 
great  admiration,  though  sho  could  not  read 
them  very  accurately.  But  after  O’Leary 
had  described  the  Doctor’s  project,  and 
shown  her  the  four  gold  sovereigns  and  the 
silver,  and  talked  about  the  holiday  at  Kew, 
and  so  forth,  then  she  gave  him,  with  an 
artful  ingenuousness,  her  advice. 

It  was  this.  Her  sweetheart,  she  faintly 
hinted,  might  in  time  turn  out  to  be  a great 
man,  and  that  would  be  a hue  thing  for  him 
at  least.  As  for  her,  she  could  not  expect 
him  to  go  out  walking  with  her  after  he  had 
been  to  grand  houses.  On  this,  of  course, 
O’Leary  protested  that  whatever  rank  and 
wealth  might  fall  to  his  lot,  he  would  never 
desert  the  girl  who  had  remained  true  to 
him  so  long  and  waited  so  patiently  for  that 
better  fortune  which  seemed  now  to  be  ap- 
proaching. Biddy,  continuing,  gently  re- 
minded him  that  rich  people  might  be  fickle 
in  their  patronage,  and  might  not  care  to 
wait  for  years  to  see  the  end  of  their  proj- 
ects. O’Leary  had  written  two  poems ; the 
result  was  £5.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
continue  writing  these  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  as  much  ready  money  as  Dr. 
Daniel  might  be  willing  to  give  could  be  se- 
cured at  once  1 And  then,  if  her  sweetheart 
did  care  about  getting  married — 

The  suggestion  was  not  lost  on  O’Leary. 
After  all,  he  reflected,  however  great  were 
the  possibilities  of  the  future,  a little  money 
just  now  and  a marriage  with  his  faithful 
Biddy  were  far  more  attractive. 

“But  divil  the  bit  can  I think  of  anny 
thing  more  to  write,”  said  her  sweetheart. 
“ ’Tis  a moighty  hard  thing,  the  writing  of 
poethry ; and  that’s  the  truth,  Biddy  dar- 
ling.” 

“Arrah,  now,”  said  Biddy,  impatiently, 
“ what  harm  would  there  be  in  taking  a bit 
here  or  there,  just  to  keep  up  the  gintleman’s 
spirits,  and  by-and-by  ’tis  many  a fine  bit  of 
poethry  you’ll  give  him  into  the  bargain, 
when  it  comes  aisier  to  ye.” 


“There’s  something  in  that,  Biddy,”  said 
O’Leary,  not  only  listening  to  the  tempter, 
but  anxious  to  find  reasons  for  agreeing  with 
her.  “ ’Tis  mesilf  that  knows  that  ye  can’t 
make  a pair  of  tlirowsers  till  ye’ve  learned  to 
thread  the  needle,  and  sorra  a bit  do  I know 
of  the  making  of  poethry.  But,  Biddy,  d’ye 
see,  if  he  was  to  come  on  the  poethry — ” 

“ What !”  cried  Biddy,  “ an  ould  gintle- 
man  like  that ! ’Tis  not  a loine  of  our  good 
ould  Irish  songs  will  he  know ; and  ’tis  no 
chating  of  him,  Gearge  dear,  for  you’ll  make 
it  up  to  him  whin  the  writing  of  your  own 
poethry  comes  in  toimo.  Now  there’s  the 
Cruiakecn  Lawn — ” 

“ Get  along  wid  ye,  Biddy !”  said  O’Leary, 
rather  angrily ; “ and  is  it  a fool  you’d  make 
av  me  f Why,  the  old  gentleman  has  been 
to  all  the  plays  and  the  theatres,  and  isn’t 
it  out  av  jhe  ould  songs  like  that  that  they 
make  the  plays  f Sure  and  it’s  the  police- 
office  I’d  foind  mesilf  in,  and  not  in  Kew 
Gardens  at  all,  at  alL” 

“ There’s  manny  more,”  said  Biddy, 
shrewdly,  not  pressing  the  point. 

O’Leary  pondered  over  this  suggestion  for 
a day  or  two.  He  did  not  think  he  would 
be  really  imposing  on  the  old  gentleman  by 
occasionally  quoting  a verse  from  some  one 
else  as  his  own.  It  was  merely  borrowing 
to  be  repaid  back  with  interest.  At  some 
future  time,  when  the  writing  of  poetry  had 
become  easier  to  him,  he  would  confess  the 
true  authorship  of  these  verses,  get  them 
back,  and  offer  in  their  stead  large  and  com- 
pleted poems. 

He  dressed  himself  very  smartly  to  call  on 
Dr.  Daniel  on  that  Saturday  morning.  He 
had  even  gone  the  length  of  getting  a tall 
hat — an  ornament  which  he  seldom  wore, 
because  the  peculiar  shape  of  his  head  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  wear  such  a 
hat  with  safety,  especially  if  the  day  were 
windy.  The  Doctor  was  glad  to  see  him ; 
the  morning  was  a pleasant  one ; they  both 
set  out  in  an  amiable  frame  of  mind. 

In  the  railway  carriage  O’Leary  took  a 
piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket.  His  guilty 
conscience  revealed  itself  in  his  forehead — 
that  lofty  forehead  that  had  caused  the  old 
Doctor  to  dream  dreams.  The  color  that  ap- 
peared in  his  face  Dr.  Daniel  took  to  be  an 
evidence  of  modesty ; and  is  not  all  true 
genius  modest  f 

“ So  you  have  been  busy  again,”  said  his 
Mentor,  with  a pleased  smile.  “ You  must 
not  write  as  if  you  wished  to  gratify  me.  It 
is  your  own  future  of  which  I am  thinking.” 

He  read  the  lines,  which  were  these : 

M As  charming  as  Flora 
Is  beauteous  young  Norah, 

The  joy  of  my  heart 
And  the  pride  of  Kildare! 

I ne’er  would  deceive  her, 

For  sad  it  would  grieve  her 
To  know  that  I sighed 
For  another  less  fair.” 
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“Very  pretty — very  pretty  indeed,”  the 
Doctor  eaid,  approvingly,  and  O’Leary 
breathed  again.  “There  is  much  simple 
melody  in  the  verse ; and  the  ending  of  it, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  any  other  must  be 
less  fair  than  she,  is  quaint  and  effective. 
Did  you  say  your  sweetheart’s  name  was 
Norah,  Mr.  O’Leary  f” 

“Biddy,  Sor,”  said  his  companion. 

“That  is  not  quite  so  poetical,”  said  the 
Doctor ; and  then  he  continued  the  reading : 

“ Where’er  I may  be,  love, 

I’ll  ne’er  forget  thee,  love. 

Though  beauties  may  smile 
And  try  to  insnare ; 

But  ne’er  will  I ever 
My  heart  from  thine  sever, 

Dear  Norah,  sweet  Norah, 

The  pride  of  Kildare  1” 

“Very  good — very  good  also,”  said  the 
Doctor;  “ although  there  is  just  a touch  of 
self-conscious  vanity — you  will  excuse  me, 
Mr.  O’Leary — in  the  notion  that  beauties 
would  endeavor  to  insnare  the  hero  of  the 
lines.  But  perhaps  I am  wrong.  You  do 
not  write  these  lines  as  the  utterance  of 
yourself.  The  poem,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
dramatic — an  impersonation.  Now  the  ma- 
jority of  men,  when  they  are  young,  are 
vain  enough  to  believe  that  beauties  do  try 
to  insnare  them:  hence  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  this  person  is,  I believe,  true ; 
and  I beg  your  pardon.” 

At  this  point,  it  muBt  be  admitted,  O’Lea- 
ry’s conscience  was  touched.  He  felt  that 
it  was  a shame  to  impose  on  this  good-na- 
tured and  generous  old  gentleman.  He 
could  almost  have  thrown  himself  on  his 
knees  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  was  a scoundrel  and  a knave. 

Some  recollection  of  Biddy,  and  her  pret- 
ty, honest,  anxious  face  prevented  him.  The 
poor  girl  had  waited  patiently  for  that  bet- 
ter luck  which  never  came.  The  milk- man 
had  offered  to  walk  out  with  her,  the  post- 
man had  offered  to  marry  her  this  very 
Christmas,  but  she  had  remained  true  to 
this  hapless  tailor,  on  whom  Fortune  seemed 
resolved  to  send  not  the  briefest  ray  of  her 
favor.  And  now  when  he  Baw  within  his 
reach  a means  of  bettering  himself  some- 
what, and  of  releasing  her  from  the  bondage 
of  that  overcrowded  house  in  Lambeth  to 
give  her  a couple  of  rooms — small,  indeed, 
but  her  own — he  tried  to  stifle  that  feeble 
protest  of  his  conscience.  He  saw  Dr.  Dan-  | 
iel  fold  up  the  paper  and  put  it  in  his  pock- 
et-book ; and  he  knew  that  the  die  was  at 
length  cast. 

All  that  day  the  friendly  Doctor  took  his 
pupil  about,  showing  him  how  differently 
different  people  lived,  pointing  out  the  beau- 
ties of  the  gray  and  wintry  landscape,  and 
talking  to  O’Leary  of  how  he  should  set 
about  his  self-education.  In  the  evening 
the  poet  dined  with  the  Doctor,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  the  old  housekeeper,  who  was 


indignant,  but  silent.  At  night  he  went 
away  with  a whole  armful  of  books. 

Next  evening  he  saw  Biddy,  and  he  was 
in  a downcast  mood. 

“ Biddy,”  said  he,  “ ’tis  moighty  afeard  I 
am  we  are  thieving  from  the  good  ould  gin- 
tleman.  There  is  another  five  pounds  to 
come  to  me  next  week ; and,  bedad,  the  mate 
that  I’ll  buy  with  it  ’ll  go  near  to  choking 
me,  it  will.” 

Biddy  was  for  a moment  a little  fright- 
ened ; but  presently  she  said : 

“And  is  it  you,  Gearge  O’Leary,  that 
would  be  setting  yourBelf  up  as  a better 
judge  of  poethry  than  the  ould  gintleman, 
and  him  a Doctor  too  f And  if  it  is  the  po- 
ethry he  wants,  can’t  ye'give  him  enough  of 
it  in  times  to  come,  and  a good  pennyworth 
over,  so  there’ll  be  no  repentin’  of  the  bar- 
gain betune  ye  f And,  indeed,  it  is  not  an- 
other year,  Gearge  dear,  that  I could  stop  in 
that  house.  What  with  the  noine.children, 
and  the  washin’  all  day,  and  the  settin’  up 
for  the  masther  till  three  in  the  mornin’,  ’tis 
me  coffin  next  you’ll  be  for  buying,  Gearge 
dear,  and  not  anny  wedding-ring.” 

O’Leary’s  doubts  were  banished  for  the 
moment,  but  not  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FOREBODINGS. 

It  must  be  said  for  O’Leary  that  he  hon- 
estly did  his  best  to  requite  the  Doctor’s 
care.  He  devoted  every  minute  of  his  leis- 
ure time  to  that  self-education  which  had 
been  rocommended  to  him ; he  industriously 
labored  at  the  books  which  had  been  given 
him.  Somehow  or  other,  however,  the  big 
brain  behind  that  splendid  forehead  would 
not  work.  When  he  tried  to  understand 
certain  things  the  Doctor  told  him  in  expla- 
nation, a sort  of  fog  appeared  to  float  before 
his  eyes.  When  he  tried  to  write  verses  of 
his  own  composition,  blankness  surrounded 
him.  He  would  sit  helplessly  by  his  table 
for  hours,  no  suggestion  of  any  subject  oc- 
curring to  him.  He  grew  irritable  and  im- 
patient. The  Doctor  noticed  that  his  pupil, 
when  they  walked  out  together,  hod  lost 
much  of  his  old  gayety  of  spirits.  He  began 
to  wonder  whether  tailoring  and  study  com- 
bined were  not  proving  too  much  for  O’Lea- 
ry’s health. 

Otherwise  all  seemed  to  go  well  with  him. 

The  old  Doctor  was  as  much  in  love  with  his 
project  as  ever,  and  had  grown  to  take  a 
very  keen  and  personal  interest  in  the  afiairB 
of  this  poor  man.  Finding  out  that  much 
of  O’Leary’s  anxiety  was  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  his  marriage,  he 
suddenly  resolved  upon  setting  his  friend’s 
mind  at  rest  on  that  point  by  an  act  of  ex- 
ceptional generosity.  He  told  O’Leary  that 
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he  evidently  wanted  change  of  air  and  soene. 
When  he  got  married  he  would  have  to  leave 
his  present  humble  lodgings.  Now  what  did 
he  think  of  living  a few  miles  out  of  Lon- 
don— say  about  Hammersmith  or  Barnes — 
where  the  Doctor  would  purchase  for  him  a 
small  cottage,  and  furnish  the  same  ? The 
walk  in  of  a morning  would  improve  his 
health,  and  afford  him  ample  time  for  think- 
ing. If  he  would  see  Biddy  Flanagan,  and 
arrange  about  the  marriage,  the  Doctor 
would  proceed  forthwith  to  seek  out  and 
purchase  some  small  cottage. 

When  he  told  Biddy  of  thi a proposal  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

" Biddy,”  said  he,  “'tis  a jail  and  not  a 
cottage  that  I’m  fit  for.  Sure  there’s  not  a 
day  I go  up  to  the  ould  gintleman’s  house 
now  that  Pm  not  trimbling  from  me  head  to 
me  foot — with  Bhame,  yes,  with  shame.  Bid- 
dy, what  o’clock  is  itt” 

“’Tis  after  ten,  I belave.” 

“This  very  minnit  I’ll  go  and  tell  him 
what  a rogue  I’ve  been,”  O’Leary  said,  stop- 
ping short  on  the  pavement. 

The  girl  looked  at  him,  frightened  and  si- 
lent ; but  her  hand  was  on  his  arm,  and  he 
did  not  move.  Then  she  spoke  to  him.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  justify  what  had  been 
done;  she  only  pleaded  that,  now  it  was 
done,  he  should  wait  and  accept  this  cottage 
— as  a loan,  not  a gift.  They  would  be  most 
economical.  She  knew  how  to  tend  a small 
kitchen-garden.  She  would  take  in  wash- 
ing. O’Leary  would  save  up  what  he  could 
in  the  shop,  and  then  by-and-by  he  could  go 
to  Dr.  Daniel,  confess  his  forgeries,  and  pay 
the  first  installment  of  the  money  which  he 
had  to  refund.  Dr.  Daniel  had  already  giv- 
en him  £20  in  money,  besides  an  immense 
number  of  books ; they  would  accept  this 
climax  of  his  generosity,  and  being  installed 
in  the  cottage,  would  work  faithfully  to  pay 
back  the  whole. 

. O’Leary  consented,  with  evil  forebodings 
in  his  mind,  and  resumed  his  imposture.  He 
had  almost  began  to  despair  of  ever  being 
able  to  do  any  thing  himself;  he  did  not 
even  try  now ; he  merely  copied  a verse  or 
two  of  one  of  Moore’s  songs,  and  took  that 
to  the  Doctor  to  encourage  the  old  gentle- 
man’s hopes.  Fortunately  Dr.  Daniel  show- 
ed none  of  these  contributions  to  his  friends. 
They  had  got  vaguely  to  know  that  ho  had 
recently  picked  up  some  odd  protdgd ; but 
thq  Doctor  was  not  communicative  on  the 
point,  wishing  to  have  some  finished  work, 
of  O’Leary’s  before  introducing  him  to  the 
world. 

But  each  time  that  the  tailor  copied  out 
some  verses  and  carried  his  stolen  wares  to 
the  house  in  Brompton,  he  grew  more  and 
more  agitated.  A feeling  of  sickness  came 
over  him  as  he  rang  the  bell ; when  he  came 
away,  he  felt  inclined  to  walk  down  to  Chel- 
sea Bridge  and  end  his  anxieties  in  the  river. 


The  remorse  that  he  felt  seemed  to  be  in- 
creased by  each  fresh  proof  of  the  old  Doc- 
tor’s generosity,  while  the  fear  of  detection 
became  almost  unbearable.  He  grew  hag- 
gard in  face.  He  was  peevish  and  irritable, 
so  that  Biddy  was  almost  afraid  to  speak  to 
him  when  they  went  out  walking  together. 
At  last,  one  night,  he  turned  and  declared  to 
her  fiercely  that  it  was  all  her  fault,  and 
that  she  had  made  a thief  of  him. 

The  girl  burst  out  crying,  and  spoke  in  a 
wild  way  of  drowning  herself.  She  quitted 
him  abruptly,  and  walked  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bridge. 

For  some  time  he  gloomily  regarded  her, 
uncertain  what  he  should  do ; then  he  ran 
after  her  and  stopped  her.  He  would  do 
what  she  wanted.  He  would  say  nothing 
more  about  the  whole  affair  till  they  had 
the  cottage.  So  he  gradually  pacified  her ; 
but  from  that  moment  each  felt  that  the 
mutual  confidence  which  had  existed  be- 
tween them  had  suffered  a serious  shock, 
and  that  at  any  moment  something  might 
occur  to  sunder  it  altogether. 

So  the  days  and  weeks  went  by.  The 
small  cottage  was  at  last  got  hold  of;  and 
so  great  was  the  interest  of  the  Doctor  in 
this  project  that  he  sent,  for  his  sister  to 
come  up  from  Bath  to  help  him  in  selecting 
some  pieces  of  furniture  and  the  necessary 
saucepans  and  dishes.  Should  O’Leary  turn 
out  to  have  the  poetical  power  which  the 
shape  of  his  head  promised,  might  not  this 
little  cottage  come  to  be  in  future  times  re- 
garded with  interest  by  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  f 

But  the  near  approach  of  this  marriage, 
and  the  prospect  of  possessing  this  tiny  res- 
idence, did  not  seem  greatly  to  raise  the 
spirits,  of  O’Leary  and  his  betrothed.  Biddy 
now  began  to  look  anxious  too — anxious 
and  apprehensive,  as  if  she  lived  in  constant 
dread  of  something  happening.  She  made 
fewer  appointments  with  O’Leary;  some- 
times they  walked  for  an  evening  together 
with  scarcely  a word  passing  between  them. 
The  old  delight  of  these  meetings  had  passed 
away. 

One  night  he  was  to  have  met  her,  but  he 
did  not  come — a most  unusual  circumstance 
in  his  case,  for  he  was  a dutiful  lover.  More 
strangely  still,  no  word  of  explanation  came 
next  morning.  All  the  next  day  she  waited 
and  worried,  harassed  by  a hundred  fears ; 
and  at  last,  in  the  evening,  she  went  to  her 
mistress  and  begged  to  be  set  at  liberty  for 
a couple  of  hours.  The  request  was  sulkily 
granted. 

Rapidly,  indeed,  did  she  run  across  the 
bridge  and  up  through  the  gaunt  and  silent 
streets  of  Pimlico.  With  a beating  heart 
she  knocked  at  the  door  of  O’Leary’s  lodg- 
ings; the  landlady,  who  knew  her,  came. 
She  had  scarcely  breath  left  to  ask  if  Mr. 
O’Leary  was  at  home.  The  landlady,  a 
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fat,  good-natured,  shabbily  dressed  woman, 
drew  her  inside,  and  motioned  her  to  keep 
quiet. 

“He  was  took  werry  ill  yesterday,  the 
poor  young  man,  in  a fever  like,  and  to-day 
he  has  been  wandering.  There’s  something 
on  his  mind,  miss,  that  is  troubling  the  poor 
young  man — about  them  books  he  has,  and 
some  money ; and  law ! the  way  he  has  been 
goin’  on  about  you ! But  I knew  as  you  was 
sure  to  come  over  this  hevenin’ — and  will 
you  go  up  stairs  ?” 

Biddy  followed  the  landlady  up  stairs  as 
if  she  was  in  a dream.  In  a bewildered 
sort  of  way  she  saw  the  door  opened  before 
her,  and  found  herself  being  taken  noise- 
lessly into  the  small  room,  which  was  dimly 
lit  with  a solitary  candle.  In  the  bed  in  the 
corner  O’Leary  lay,  apparently  asleep,  with 
a bright  flush  in  his  face.  He  turned  round 
uneasily ; he  stared  at  her,  but  did  not  rec- 
ognize her;  then  he  turned  away  again, 
muttering  something  about  Dr.  Daniel  and 
Chelsea  Bridge. 

Biddy  seemed  to  recover  herself.  She 
went  deliberately  over  to  the  bed,  her  face 
pale  and  determined,  and  said, 

“Gearge,  me  darlin’,  don’t  ye  know  ’tis 
me?  Where’s  the  money?  Give  me  the 
money ; and  ’tis  every  farden  av  it  and  ev- 
ery blessed  wan  o’  the  books  that  I’ll  take 
back  to  the  Doctor  this  very  minnit.  Don’t 
ye  hear  me,  Gearge  dear  ?” 

The  sick  man  groped  underneath  his  pil- 
low, and  feebly  brought  out  a leather  purse. 
He  gave  it  her,  without  looking  at  her,  and 
said, 

“Take  it  all  back,  Biddy.” 

The  landlady  could  not  understand  the 
fierce  look  of  determination  on  the  girl’s 
face.  Biddy  put  the  purse  in  her  pocket. 
She  gathered  up  the  books  from  the  corner 
of  the  room,  piled  them  on  the  table,  and 
then  whipped  the  table-cover  round  them, 
and  tied  up  the  ends.  With  this  heavy 
load  on  her  back  she  staggered  down  stairs, 
and  along  the  narrow  passage. 

“’Tis  the  books  and  the  money  have 
brought  the  fever  on  him,”  she  was  mutter- 
ing to  herself;  “wirra,  wirra,  but  ’twas  a 
bad  day  that  he  met  that  ould  gintleman, 
wid  his  books  and  his  money.  And,  sure, 
whin  I give  him  them  back,  ’tis  to  Father 
Maloney  I’m  goin,’  to  tell  him  that  Gearge 
O’Leary  is  down  wid  the  fever.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  SISTER. 

The  Doctor’s  sister  came  up  from  Bath — 
a thin,  precise  little  woman,  with  silver- 
gray  curls  and  shrewd  gray  eyes.  She 
wanted  to  know  more  about  this  prot€gd 
of  her  brother’s,  of  whom  she  had  vaguely 


heard.  Thereupon  ^ie  Doctor,  forgetting 
his  shyness,  grew  quite  garrulous  about 
his  project,  described  O’Leary’s  magnificent 
forehead,  told  her  all  that  he  hoped  from 
it,  and  said  that  already  he  had  received 
ample  proofs  of  the  man’s  poetical  leanings. 

To  all  this  Miss  Daniel  listened  attentively, 
but  silently.  When  he  had  finished,  she 
asked  him  if  she  mightJook  at  some  of  Mr. 
O’Leary’s  pieces. 

The  Doctor  was  at  first  inclined  to  refuse. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  take  these  composi- 
tions as  evidence  of  what  O’Leary  might 
hereafter  do.  But  Miss  Daniel  was  so  firm 
in  demanding  to  see  some  actual  work  of 
the  new  poet’s  that  her  brother  at  last  con- 
sented to  go  and  fetch  some  of  it. 

She  had  scarcely  begun  to  read  the  first 
of  the  pieces  when  he  observed  an  extraor- 
dinary expression  come  into  her  face.  She 
stared  at  the  paper;  then  a flush  of  anger 
appeared  on  her  forehead ; finally  she  look- 
ed at  himself  with  something  more  near  to 
contempt  than  pity. 

“ How  can  you,  Maurice,”  she  said  to  the 
frightened  Doctor — “ how  can  you  let  peo- 
ple make  a fool  of  you  so  ? Year  after  year 
it  is  always  the  same — some  new  craze,  and 
some  new  impostor  taking  advantage  of 
you.  Last  year  it  was  those  relics  of  Se- 
dan: they  were  no  more  relics  of  Sedan 
than  I am.  Why,  don’t  you  know  that  this 
man  has  been  palming  off  on  you  verses  of 
Moore’s  songs — songs  that  every  school-girl 
knows  ? Oh  yes,  your  Mr.  O’Leary  is  not  a 
fool ; his  big  forehead  can  do  something  for 
him.” 

The  Doctor  would  not  believe  it.  He 
was  inclined  to  be  violently  angry.  Then 
his  sister  walked  out  of  the  room. 

In  a few  minutes  she  returned.  She  had 
managed  to  unearth  an  old  copy  of  Moore’s 
Irish  Melodies,  which  she  had  left  in  the 
house  in  days  gone  by.  Without  a word, 
she  opened  the  page,  put  her  finger  at  a 
certain  passage,  and  placed  it  before  her 
brother.  Doubt  was  no  longer  possible. 

Here  was  O’Leary’s  “ Oh,  believe  me,  if  all 
those  endearing  young  charms ;”  there  was 
Moore’s  version  of  the  same.  Miss  Daniel 
rapidly  run  over  O’Leary’s  manuscripts. 

She  could  identify  nearly  all  the  pieces, 
though  some  of  them  were  disguised.  The 
very  first  of  them — that  which  described 
Mary  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  doomed 
ship — she  declared  was  stolen  from  a Scotch 
song. 

It  wras  really  some  time  before  the  full 
sense  of  O’Leary’s  perfidy  was  impressed 
on  the  good  old  Doctor.  He  showed  no 
signs  of  anger ; but  he  was  deeply  pained 
and  humiliated.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
his  own  pet  scheme  had  fallen  through, 
but  that  one  whom  he  had  tried  to  benefit 
should  have  betrayed  him  so  grossly. 

Miss  Daniel  was  of  another  mind.  She 
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demanded  to  have  the  man  punished.  She 
insisted  on  the  Doctor,  although  it  was  near- 
ly ten  o'clock,  taking  her  to  see  this  traitor- 
ous tailor,  so  that  he  might  be  confronted 
and  his  ingratitude  and  meanness  pointed 
out  to  him.  She  talked  of  a policeman,  and 
the  crime  of  obtaining  money  on  false  pre- 
tenses, her  brother  all  the  while  listening  in 
a confused  and  absent  way,  as  if  ho  did  not 
even  yet  understand  it  all. 

At  this  moment  Dr.  Daniel’?  housekeeper 
tapped  at  the  door,  opened  it,  and  an- 
nounced that  a young  woman  called  Flana- 
gan wished  to  see  the  Doctor,  having  a mes- 
sage from  Mr.  O’Leary. 

A gleam  of  virtuous  indignation  leaped 
into  Miss  Daniel’s  eyes ; she  bade  the  house- 
keeper show  her  in  at  once. 

The  next  moment  Biddy  Flanagan,  still 
with  something  of  a wild  look  in  her  face, 
entered  the  room.  She  did  not  see  that 
there  was  any  stranger  present.  She  hasti- 
ly undid  the  table-cover,  placed  the  heap  of 
books  on  the  table,  and  counted  out  beside 
them  eighteen  sovereigns;  and  then  she 
turned  to  the  Doctor. 

“ Thim’s  the  books,  Sor,”  she  said,  in  an 
excited  way,  “and  there’s  the  money — all 
but  two  of  the  gould  pieces  annyhow,  and 
to-morrow  you’ll  have  thim  too — and  sure 
’tis  the  light  heart  I have  in  putting  thim 
there.  And  the  cottage,  Sor — plaze  your 
honor,  we’ll  have  nawthin’  to  do  wid  the  cot- 
tage—” 

“My  good  girl,  what  is  all  this  about  f 
What  do  you  mean  ?”  the  Doctor  said. 

“ What  do  I mane  t”  Biddy  cried,  with  her 
lips  getting  tremulous  and  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears,  “ why,  ’tis  Gearge  O’Leary,  Sor ; 
he’s  down  wid  the  fever;  and  what  has 
brought  the  fever  on  him  but  the  books, 
and  the  money,  and  all  the  chatin’  f And 
’twas  me  that  did  it,  Sor ; indeed,  it  was  me- 


silf,  and  not  him  at  all ; and  the  poethry, 
Sor,  he  brought  you,  sure  ’twas  all  stolen ; 
and  I made  him  do  it,  for  ’twas  the  weddin’ 
I was  thinkin’  of — ” 

Here  Biddy  burst  out  crying;  but  she 
quickly  recovered  herself,  and  made  some 
wild  effort  to  express  her  contrition.  She 
had  no  time  to  lose.  She  was  going  off  for 
Father  Maloney.  It  was  the  ceaseless  anx- 
iety, she  explained,  about  the  imposture  that 
had  worried  her  lover  into  a fever ; now  she 
had  brought  them  back,  and  confessed  her 
fault,  she  was  going  to  fetch  the  doctor  and 
the  priest. 

When  she  hod  left,  Miss  Daniel  said  to  her 
brother, 

“Will  you  go  and  see  this  poor  man  t” 

“ To  upbraid  him  when  he  is  down  with  a 
fever  t”  said  the  Doctor,  indignantly. 

“ No ; to  relieve  his  mind  by  telling  him 
you  forgive  him.  And  you  have  not  a great 
deal  to  forgive,  Maurice.  You  must  have 
driven  the  man  into  deceiving  you.  Sup- 
pose you  were  to  tell  him  now — or  as  soon 
as  he  can  understand  you — that  you  don’t 
wish  him  to  earn  that  cottage  by  writing 
poetry,  but  that  you  will  give  it  him  as  soon 
aa  he  is  well  enough  to  get  back  to  his  tai- 
loring ; don’t  you  think  that  would  help  to 
get  him  better  ?” 

It  did ; and  George  and  Biddy  are  at  this 
moment  installed  in  the  cottage,  the  latter 
quite  contented  that  her  lover  should  not 
have  turned  out  a great  poet,  and  he  glad  to 
be  relieved  from  a task  which  was  too  much 
for  his  brain.  As  for  the  old  Doctor,  he  has 
not  given  up  his  faith  in  phrenology,  of 
course,  merely  because  it  apparently  failed 
in  one  instance.  He  has  still  a lingering 
suspicion  that  O’Leary  has  thrown  his  op- 
portunity away.  However,  if  the  world  has 
lost,  O’Leary  has  gained : there  is  not  a hap- 
pier tailor  any  where. 


i 

Cbitor's  <fetj  Cfinir. 


NO  question  of  mere  clothes,  candlesticks, 
and  artificial  flowers  could  excite  so  deep- 
ly so  large  and  intelligent  a portion  of  the  people 
of  the  two  most  intelligent  and  sensible  coun- 
tries in  the  world  os  the  subject  of  ritualism  has 
plainly  done.  In  the  early  summer  the  debate 
in  the  British  Parliament  upon  the  Public  Wor- 
ship Bill  was  one  of  the  utmost  interest  and  abil- 
ity, and  commanded  public  attention  more  than 
any  other  since  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Tories  re- 
turned to  power.  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  upon 
the  subject  was  thought  to  have  involved  his  ab- 
dication of  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  Sir  Yemon  Harcourts  speech  to  have  placed 
him  in  immediate  succession  to  that  honorable 
responsibility.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  in  the 
debate  were  among  the  most  admirable  he  has 
ever  made,  and  he  has  followed  them  by  on  arti- 
cle in  the  Contemporary  Review,  which  passed  in 
Vot-Iv-Nq. 
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consequence  through  ten  editions.  In  this  coun- 
try the  chief  interest  of  the  late  Triennial  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church  centred  upon 
the  same  topic,  and  the  most  striking  and  elo- 
quent speech  of  the  long  session  was  that  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  De  Koven,  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  a dis- 
tinguished ritualist. 

Ritualism  is  apparently  a simple  question  of 
symbolism.  But  no  question  of  symbolism  is 
simple : certainly  none  where  it  is  a symbolism 
of  religious  mysteries.  It  is  to  this  vast  and 
indeterminate  sphere  that  the  stricter  ritualists 
naturally  aim  to  confine  the  discussion.  They 
would  regard  it  os  a question  of  devotion,  of  sen- 
timent, of  religious  festhetics,  of  Divine  adoration. 

They  plead  for  the  largest  Christian  liberty  of 
worship,  for  the  utmost  catholicity  of  spirit — a 
catholicity  which  regards  the  wide  diversity  of 
human  temperament,  the  exigencies  of  enthusi- 
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asm,  the  ardors  of  the  mystic  and  the  pietist,  j 
The  church  universal,  they  insist,  which  would ! 
gather  into  its  bosom  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  must  cherish  a tolerance  which  is  found- 
ed upon  the  truest  and  deepest  knowledge  of 
mankind.  The  highest  churches  are  found  sub- 
stantially repeating  in  the  argument  the  familiar 
position  of  Macaulay,  that  a truer  ecclesiastical 
wisdom  would  have  held  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  such  Protestants  as  George  Fox  and 
John  Wesley,  and  have  made  Mrs.  Fry  the  lady 
superior  of  an  order  of  charitable  sisters.  If  a 
devout  and  fervid  soul  naturally  inclines  to  out- 
ward acts  of  reverence,  and  seeks  to  surround 
its  Divine  worship  with  splendor  of  symbols,  is 
not  the  instinct  os  pure  and  blameless  os  that 
which  leads  an  earthly  lover  to  place  a white 
rose-bud  in  the  hair  of  his  beloved  ? Must  we 
insist,  urges  the  ritualist,  upon  a bald  and  bar- 
ren form  instead  of  one  rich,  ample,  and  poetic  ? 
If  every  master  sentiment  and  passion  of  human 
nature,  if  earthly  love  and  patriotism,  clothe 
their  expression  with  profuse  decoration,  and  if 
the  religious  aspiration  and  emotion  lawfully 
build  magnificent  cathedrals,  where  the  very 
spring  of  the  arch,  the  form  of  the  structure,  the 
facing  of  the  walls  toward  the  east  or  west,  the 
“painted  windows  richly  dight,”  the  carving  of 
the  gargoyles  and  the  mullions,  have  all  a deep 
and  mystic  significance,  may  not  the  same  re- 
ligions sentiment  express  its  worship  and  adora- 
tion in  the  building  by  a service,  and  by  acts  as 
elaborately  ornate  and  as  exquisitely  significant  ? 

44  What  is  ritualism  ?”  asks  Mr.  Gladstone.  “ It  is 
unwise,  undisciplined  reaction  from  poverty,  from 
coldness,  from  barrenness,  from  nakedness ; it  is  over- 
laying purpose  with  adventitious  and  obstructive  in- 
cumbrance; it  is  the  attempted  substitution  of  the 
secondary  for  the  primary  aim,  and  the  real  failure  and 
paralysis  of  both.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  state 
of  things  from  which  the  thing  popularly  known  as 
ritualism  took  historically  its  point  of  departure  was 
dishonoring  to  Christianity,  disgraceful  to  the  nation, 
disgraceful  most  of  all  to  that  much-vaunted  religious 
sentiment  of  the  English  public  which  in  impenetrable 
somnolence  endured  it.  and  resented  all  interference 
with  it  Taking  together  the  expulsion  of  the  poor 
and  laboring  classes  (especially  from  the  town  church- 
es), the  mutilations  ana  blockages  of  the  fabrics,  the 
baldness  of  the  sendee,  the  elaborate  horrors  of  the 
so-called  music,  with  the  jargon  of  parts  contrived  to 
exhibit  the  powers  of  every  village  roarer,  and  to  pre- 
vent all  congregational  singing,  and,  above  all,  the  cold- 
ness and  indifference  of  the  lounging  or  sleeping  con- 
gregations, our  services  were  probably  without  a par- 
allel in  the  world  for  their  debasement ; and  as  they 
would  have  shocked  a Brahmin  or  a Buddhist,  so  they 
hardly  could  have  been  endured  in  this  country  had  not 
the  faculty  of  taste  and  the  perception  of  the  seemly 
or  unseemly  been  as  dead  as  the  spirit  of  devotion. 
Had  we  as  a people  been  possessed  in  reasonable  meas- 
ure of  that  sense  of  harmony  between  the  inward  and 
the  outward  of  which  I have  been  lamenting  the  weak- 
ness, it  could  not,  indeed,  have  supplied  the  place  of  a 
fervent  religious  life:  but  Divine  worship,  the  great 
oblic  symbol  and  pledge  of  that  life,  never  could 
ave  fallen  so  low  among  us.” 

So  pleads  ritualism,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
final  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  England  has  un- 
til recently  been  one  of  toleration  rather  than  of 
repression.  But  the  strong  feeling  which  has 
been  excited  is  easily  explained.  The  one  thing 
that  the  English  people  at  large — the  mass,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  attendants  upon  the  Anglican 
Church—detest  is  popeir;  and  John  Bull,  the 
type  of  that  multitude,  therefore  detests  every 
thing  which  is  directly  associated  with  popery. 
He  has  no  head  for  aesthetic  argument.  When 
he  sees  in  a church  lighted  candles  upon  an  altar 


and  vases  of  artificial  flowers,  and  boys  swinging 
censers  of  incense  and  marching  in  procession 
before  a file  of  clergymen,  and  ministers  in  col- 
ored and  flowered  robes,  and  genuflections  and 
sprinklings  and  bowings,  be  sees  the  Scarlet 
Woman — the  trail  of  the  wooden  shoe  is  over  it 
all.  It  is  true  that  he  too  kneels  and  bows  and 
rises;  that  his  minister  reads  the  service  in  a 
white  robe  and  preaches  the  sermon  in  a black 
one,  and  sprinkles  water  upon  those  whom  he 
baptizes,  and  unites  with  a ring  those  whom  he 
marries.  Thes$  too  are  symbols,  like  those  from 
which  he  recoils.  Essentially  there  is  no  differ- 
ence except  in  number  and  elaboration.  If  he 
bows  once,  why  not  twice?  If  he  kneels  to  re- 
ceive the  elements  because  of  their  consecration, 
why  not  because  of  their  consecration  kneel  to 
them  on  one  knee  or  two  as  they  lie  upon  the 
table?  If  he  will  tolerate  water  as  a symbol, 
why  not  fire  ? And  if  he  will  allow  a gold  ring 
to  symbolize  union,  why  not  suffer  incense  to 
symbolize  adoration?  If  he  quotes  texts,  the 
ritualist,  who  is  a scholar  and  a polemic,  quotes 
others.  If  he  ventures  upon  argument,  he  must 
justify  his  own  ritualism.  And  he  therefore 
falls  back  upon  his  original  conviction  that  the 
acts  which  he  condemns  are  the  practices  of 
popery,  and  that  if  he  is  to  see  them  in  his  own 
church,  he  can  see  no  difference  between  that  and 
a mass-house. 

This  was  the  feeling  from  which  Puritanism 
sprang  in  England,  os  Dr.  Bacon  shows  in  his 
late  admirable  and  instructive  book  upon  the 
Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches.  Of 
course  it  could  not  be  exactly  logical  in  detail. 
It  originally  rejected  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  kneel- 
ing to  partake  of  the  communion.  But  the  sur- 
plice was  especially  abhorred  as  the  sign  of  a 
priest  with  supernatural  functions,  instead  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  As  Dr.  Bacon  says, 
“ To  the  ignorant  people  who  were  disposed  to 
hanker  after  the  old  ideas  it  had  as  real  a mean- 
ing as  the  * wearing  of  the  green’  has  now  to 
Irish  Fenians.”  The  question  was  not  then,  nor 
is  it  now  among  the  most  strenuous  opponents 
of  ritualism,  one  of  tn6te,  or  temperament,  or  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  or  a more  or  less  ornate  cere- 
monial. The  symbols  which  are  questioned  and 
refused  are  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Rom- 
ish worship,  and  when  many  of  those  who  insist 
upon  them  most  warmly,  ns  in  England,  frankly 
declare  that  they  wish  the  English  Church  to  be 
reconciled  with  Rome,  ritualism  comes  naturally 
to  be  regarded  as  Romanism,  and,  in  Milton's 
phrase, 

44  New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large.” 

The  action  of  the  British  Parliament  in  pass- 
ing the  Public  Worship  Bill  was  anti- ritualistic, 
and  shows  clearly  that  the  sentiment  of  the  En- 
glish people  is  intensely  hostile  to  nny  sign  of  a 
popish  revival.  The  possible  consequences  are 
very  serious,  for  they  may  involve  the  secession 
of  a large  number  of  Churchmen  like  Dr.  Pusey, 
and  by  dividing  or  impairing  the  strength  of  the 
Establishment  may  precipitate  the  question  of 
disestablishment,  which  involves  that  of  disen- 
do  wment.  In  this  country,  where  fortunately 
there  is  no  direct  connection  between  church  and 
state,  the  question  has  still  a political  interest,  for 
a breach  in  the  Episcopal  Church  which  should 
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throw  any  number  of  persons  or  societies  into 
the  arms  of  Rome  would  so  far  strengthen  the 
political  purposes  of  that  Church.  Every  ritual- 
ist naturally  regards  the  religious  control  of 
schools  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  tends 
to  the  theory  that  ecclesiastics  are  the  best  pub- 
lic-school teachers.  This  is  not  an  American 
view,  and  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  be- 
come powerful.  The  very  decided  action  of  the 
lay  branch  of  the  Convention  shows  how  positive 
is  the  opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  which  ritu- 
alism is  believed  to  be  the  mask.  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  not  admit  that  these  tendencies  are  rightly 
interpreted.  He  derides  the  importance  which 
is  attached  to  the  44  utterly  hopeless  and  vision- 
ary effort”  of  a handful  of  clergymen  44  to  Ro- 
manize the  Church  and  people  of  England.  I 
can  not  perluade  myself  to  feel  alarm  as  to  the 
final  issue  of  her  crusades  in  England,  and  this 
although  I do  not  undervalue  her  great  powers 
of  mischief.” 


Mu  Charles  Nordhoff  has  written  a work 
upon  the  communistic  societies  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
interesting  books  ever  published  upon  this  ever- 
interesting  topic.  Mr.  Nordhoff  is  singularly 
fitted  for  such  a work,  for  he  is  not  only  a spec- 
ulative but  a practical  student  of  social  problems 
and  forces,  and  his  remarks  upon  the  various  so- 
cieties of  which  he  treats  are  founded  upon  per- 
sonal observation,  lie  has  given  much  time  to 
a tonr  among  the  communities,  and  they  have 
hidden  no  secret  from  his  quick  eye  and  his  vig- 
orous, incisive,  and  generous  mind.  Sympathy, 
indeed,  is  the  key  with  which  he  has  unlocked 
all  the  communal  gates  and  hearts.  It  is  that 
which  gives  him  a true  appreciation  of  the  ob- 
jects sought  by  the  communists,  and  at  once 
showed  them  that  he  was  not  an  idle  loiterer 
driven  by  curiosity  and  seeking  a new  sensation, 
but  an  earnest  man,  of  the  largest  sympathies 
and  intelligence,  disposed  to  be  wholly  reasona- 
ble and  just  in  his  estimate  of  every  new  social 
phenomenon.  This  admirable  temper  has  been 
revealed  in  his  books  upon  California  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  They  are  the  works  of  a man 
who  accosts  every  aspect  of  life  with  a fresh  and 
frank  interest  and  intellectual  curiosity,  and  who, 
while  his  own  views  are  most  decided,  is  not 
warped  or  narrowed  by  them  into  a mere  polem- 
ic. Indeed,  there  are  no  books  in  which  the  best 
cosmopolitan  spirit  is  more  evident  than  in  Mr. 
Nordhoff' s — that  bright,  healthful,  sincere  grasp 
of  facts  and  their  meaning  which  is  the  result 
of  a constant  instinctive  consciousness  that,  in 
the  German  proverb,  44  Ueber  den  Bergen  Bind 
auch  Menschen” — beyond  the  mountains  there 
are  men  also. 

This  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  philosophic  trav- 
eler and  observer.  He  does  not  measure  all  men 
by  the  minister  of  his  parish,  nor  all  places  by 
the  village  street  in  which  he  lives.  Dr.  Kane 
said  that  he  never  ate  so  great  a luxury  as  a 
piece  of  blubber  when  he  was  near  the  north 
pole.  How  many  an  Englishman  seems  to  car- 
ry England  buckled  around  him,  like  nn  armor 
which  defends  him  securely  against  the  very  for- 
eign charm  he  travels  to  find ! He  sincerely  de- 
spises a people  44  who  call  their  mothers  mares 
and  all  their  daughters  fillies."  It  is  a fatal 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  Briton  amusingly  caricatured 


by  Dickens  in  Mr.  Podsnap.  But  if  it  prevents 
him  from  being  a cosmopolitan,  it  is  yet  of  great 
service  to  other  travelers.  For  if  the  English- 
man climbs  Chimborazo  or  the  Dhawalagiri  he 
carries  his  tea-pot  with  him,  and  out  of  the  tea- 
pot he  pours  many  and  welcome  comforts  for  the 
pilgrim  who  follows  his  footsteps.  Mr.  Nordhoff 
has  made  the  tour  of  the  American  communist- 
ic societies  not  to  sneer,  or  stare,  or  wonder,  or 
condemn.  He  went  to  study  a significant  and 
suggestive  form  of  society  of  which  very  little  is 
known,  and  which  is  usually  regarded  as  vision- 
ary, or  worse. 

The  general  feeling  in  regard  to  the  various 
communities  in  the  Union  is  one  of  half  horror, 
as  if  they  were  nests  of  “free  love”  and  idleness 
and  infidelity,  and  entirely  unworthy  the  serious 
regard  of  serious  men.  How  singularly  mistaken 
this  view  is,  Mr.  NordhofTs  book  shows.  He  is 
not,  like  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  a writer  seeking 
a sensation,  nor,  like  Mr.  Noyes,  an  enthusiast. 

He  is  a real  inquirer.  His  interest  in  the  great 
modern  question  of  capital  and  labor  as  affecting 
this  country  is  apparent  in  his  preface.  The 
spirit  of  the  trades-unions  and  international  so- 
cieties seems  to  him  hateful  and  mischievous, 
because  their  theories  and  policies  regard  the 
laborer  as  a hireling  for  life;  and  such  societies 
are  united  not  as  men  to  secure  independence, 
but  as  servants  to  demand  better  conditions  of 
masters.  Their  influence  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Great  Britain,  he  thinks,  has  been  almost 
entirely  injurious  to  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  laborer.  Moreover,  nothing,  in  his  judg- 
ment, can  be  more  foolish  than  that  men  who 
consent  to  be  life-long  dependents  upon  capital 
should  insist  upon  a necessary  and  eternal  enmi- 
ty between  capital  and  labor.  To  one  who  holds 
such  views  the  study  of  co-operation  in  every 
way  must  be  most  interesting.  But  while  co- 
operative societies  flourish  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, they  have  not  succeeded  in  this  country, 
i where,  however,  there  are  several  successful  com- 
munistic Associations ; and  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  that  success  are  the  objects  of 
Mr.  Nordhoff’s  inquiries. 

He  finds  that  there  are  eight  societies,  or  sev- 
enty-two communes  or  different  settlements,  in 
this  country  which  are  successful.  The  oldest 
of  these  have  existed  for  eighty  years,  the  youn- 
gest of  which  he  treats,  for  twenty-two.  They 
number  about  five  thousand  persons  of  all  ages, 
and  are  scattered  through  thirteen  States,  owning 
nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres 
of  land.  As  they  are  sometimes  accused  of  be- 
ing land  monopolists,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that 
the  communists  own  only  about  thirty-six  acres 
a head.  This  fact,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nordhoff, 
contrasts  curiously  with  the  statistics  of  Scotland, 
where  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  owns  1,826,453 
acres,  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  438,358  acres, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  418,615  acres;  where 
more  than  a quarter  of  the  land  is  owned  by 
twelve  men,  and  one-half  of  it  by  seventy-five. 
Our  author  computes  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nities at  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  One  of  the 
societies  is  French  in  origin,  two  American,  and 
the  others  German.  The  Germans  are  the  best 
communists  of  all.  Mr.  Nordhoff’s  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  life  at  the  various  communities,  with 
their  history,  is  extremely  interesting.  The  gen- 
eral impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
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is  of  moderation  in  every  way — plainness  often 
amounting  to  bareness,  industry,  regularity,  and 
probable  monotony.  Refinement,  high  educa- 
tion, or  general  intellectual  cultivation  is  not 
common.  But  immorality,  disorder,  dissipa- 
tion, are  seldom  found. 

Mr.  Nordhoff’s  general  summaiy  is  that  while 
they  are  not  refined  or  cultivated,  while  art  is 
unknown  among  the  communists  and  beauty  and 
grace  are  even  despised,  yet  they  work  but  mod- 
erately; they  are  cleanly,  honest,  humane,  and 
charitable.  They  provide  plainly  for  personal 
comfort,  live  well,  are  unusually  healthy,  tem- 
perate, never  in  debt,  and  the  most  long-lived  of 
our  population.  They  keep  regular  hours,  live 
in  the  open  air,  avoid  anxiety,  are  tenderly  nursed 
in  illness,  and  in  old  age  are  most  carefully  con- 
sidered. Eighty  years  is  not  an  unusual  age  for 
a communist,  and  in  every  society  except  the 
French  colony  of  Icaria  Mr.  Nordhoff  saw  or 
heard  of  people  over  ninety  and  still  hale  and 
active.  If  the  communal  life  seems  in  theory 
to  be  dull  and  dreary,  yet  he  found  the  people 
cheerful  and  quietly  merry,  and  considers  it  in 
almost  every  way  a higher  and  better  and  pleas- 
anter life  than  that  of  the  average  mechanic  and 
laborer  in  the  city  or  the  average  farmer  in  the 
country.  Indeed,  when  the  reader  thinks  of  the 
tenement-house  in  the  city  or  the  wasting  toil 
and  pinched  household  of  the  poor  farmer,  and 
then  of  the  life  which  is  described  in  this  book, 
the  author’s  opinion  has  great  presumptive  sup- 
port. 

The  general  impression  that  the  secret  of  com- 
munal success  is  some  kind  of  religious  fanati- 
cism, Mr.  Nordhoff  does  not  confirm.  He  thinks 
that  there  must  be  general  agreement  in  some 
religious  faith,  or  in  some  great  interest  that 
takes  the  place  of  religion ; but  the  main  condi- 
tion of  success  is  a feeling  of  the  unbearableness 
of  the  circumstances  of  those  who  form  the  com- 
munity. 44  Communism  is  a mutiny  against  so- 
ciety.” But  whether  the  communist  shall  rebel 
with  the  bludgeon  and  torch  or  with  the  plow 
and  the  church  depends  upon  the  fact  that  he  is 
or  is  not  a religious  being.  If  his  religious  faith 
is  sapped  and  his  moral  sense  debauched,  the 
communist  will  hate  his  more  fortunate  fellow- 
men,  and  will  attack  society  with  fire  and  fury. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  believes  in  God,  he 
finds  comfort  in  the  social  theory  which  Jesus 
Christ  preached,  and  will  seek  a better  way  out 
of  a disordered  society,  each  interpreting  by  his 
own  light  the  narrative  of  Luke : 44  And  all  that 
believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  com- 
mon ; and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need.” 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  for  an  American  that 
Mr.  Nordhoff  finds  the  political  system  of  the 
Icarians,  which  is  a pure  democracy,  to  be  the 
worst,  and  that  of  the  Shakers,  Rappists,  and 
Amana  communists,  which  is  a strict  and  per- 
manent oligarchy,  to  be  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful among  all  the  societies.  In  the  latter 
the  chiefs  are  appointed  by  a select  authority, 
and  usually  for  life.  But  there  is  no  pomp  of 
authority,  and  whatever  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment may  be,  the  social  arrangements  are  all  of 
the  most  simple  and  democratic  kind.  The  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  communities  is  the 
least  encouraging  aspect  of  communal  life.  But 
this  seems  to  our  author  very  easily  remediable, 


and  his  general  conclusion  is,  that  while  com- 
munism requires  earnest  work,  and  patience,  per- 
severance, and  all  manly  qualities,  yet  the  life  is 
so  much  easier  and  better  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age working-man  and  his  family  in  the  great 
cities,  or  that  of  the  ordinary  farmer  or  me- 
chanic, that  he  wishes  it  might  have  a farther 
development  in  the  United  States.  Communism 
as  seen  in  the  societies  studied  by  Mr.  Nordhoff 
shows,  in  his  judgment,  that  men  and  women 
may  live  pleasantly  and  prosperously  in  that 
manner  if  they  choose,  and  it  is  to  be  counted 
as  another  of  the  ways  by  which,  if  he  will,  the 
dissatisfied  laborer  may  better  his  condition. 


4 4 Death  hath  this  also,”  says  Bacon,  44  that 
it  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame.”  How  often 
we  know  men  only  when  they  die,  fend  Death, 
like  a good  angel,  whispers  to  ns  that  as  he  who 
died  yesterday  is  now  first  truly  known  for  what 
he  was,  so  there  are  those  among  us  who  are  all 
unknown,  but  who  shall  pass  by  death  into  gen- 
eral and  affectionate  recognition.  This  has  been 
peculiarly  the  case  with  the  late  Jeffries  Wyman, 
of  whom  Dr.  Holmes  says  that  he  would  have 
been  more  famous  if  he  had  been  less  modest. 

He  died  at  the  close  of  the  last  summer,  and  the 
most  grateful  and  sincere  tributes  have  been  paid 
to  his  memory,  revealing  to  most  of  those  among 
whom  he  lived  the  fact  of  his  existence.  He  was 
the  curator  of  the  Archeological  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge, and,  as  Professor  Burt  Wilder  says  of  him, 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  anatomical  science  in 
America.  This  Peabody  collection  was  made  by 
Wyman.  44  As  was  his  wont,”  says  Professor 
Wilder,  4 4 he  did  all  himself:  every  specimen 
passed  through  his  hands.”  4<  On  every  label,” 
says  Dr.  Holmes,  4 4 is  seen  the  same  delicate 
handwriting,  slender,  vertical,  uniform,  perfect- 
ly legible,  and  of  a characteristically  elegant 
neatness.”  His  tastes  and  training  were  all 
scientific.  He  had  been  demonstrator  of  anat- 
omy to  the  famous  Dr.  Warren,  curator  and 
lecturer  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Hampden 
Sidney  College  in  Virginia,  and  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy in  Harvard  University.  He  had  been  pres- 
ident of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 
and  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Science. 

During  all  his  life  of  sixty  years  he  was  close- 
ly engaged  in  the  study  of  his  science,  traveling 
to  Europe,  to  South  America,  and  Labrador, 
and  constantly  contributing  the  most  valuable 
papers  to  the  scientific  periodicals.  Professor 
Wilder,  one  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  spys 
that  although  a great  anatomist,  Wyman  was 
not  a zoologist ; and  he  carefully  refrained  from 
zoological  discussion,  partly,  as  his  scholar  says, 
from  a natural  aversion  to  controversy,  but  es- 
pecially because  he  thought  that  upon  roost  mat- 
ters now  most  fiercely  discussed  our  knowledge 
of  facts  is  too  limited.  This  strict  and  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  the  fact  was  the  quality  which  gave 
Wyman  his  scientific  superiority.  The  ardor 
of  temperament,  the  partisan  warmth,  the  dog- 
matism, and  the  credulity  of  the  theorist,  which 
betray  so  many  men  of  science,  were  absolutely 
unknown  to  him.  44He  is  one  of  the  very  few 
naturalists  who  4 never  told  a lie,’  simply  because 
he  never  allowed  his  imagination  to  outstrip  his 
observation.”  Thus,  when  experimenting  upon 
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spontaneous  generation  in  1862,  he  did  not  as- 
sert that  it  is  or  is  not  possible.  He  said  only, 
rigidly  stating  not  what  he  wished  might  be  true, 
aud  not  what  seemed  to  be  proved,  but  only  what 
he  had  observed:  “The  boiled  solutions  of  or- 
ganic matter  made  use  of,  exposed  only  to  air 
which  has  passed  through  tubes  heated  to  red- 
ness, or  inclosed  with  air  in  hermetically  sealed 
vessels  and  exposed  to  boiling  water,  became 
the  seat  of  infusorial  life/1  But  later,  in  1867, 
after  further  experiments,  he  stated  that  after 
the  solutions  were  “ boiled  for  five  consecutive 
hours,  living  organisms  did  not  afterward  appear 
therein’* — but  he  drew  no  conclusion,  and  con- 
tinued his  observations.  Dr.  Holmes  quotes 
from  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  another  illustra- 
tion of  this  pure  scientific  spirit,  that  is  to  say, 
this  unselfish  devotion  to  truth.  “Unless  he 
could  add  something  of  importance  to  the  mem- 
oirs of  his  predecessors,  he  never  allowed  him- 
self to  print  his  observations  if  they  were  mere 
confirmations.  At  the  time  Owen  and  the 
younger  Milne-Ed wards  published  their  memoirs 
on  the  Dodo,  he  had  been  at  work  for  a long 
time  on  the  same  material  in  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  and  was  just  ready  to 
commence : yet  he  was  satisfied  in  criticising  a 
few  points  in  the  above  papers,  and  returned  the 
series  of  bones,  all  carefully  labeled,  saying  he 
should  have  no  further  use  for  them.” 

So  much  knowledge  united  with  such  modest 
goodness  made  Professor  Wyman  to  those  who 
knew  him  almost  a spotless  character.  Compact 
of  virtues  and  of  graces,  he  was  the  most  retiring 
and  gentle  of  men.  He  “ looked  his  character 
so  well,”  says  Dr.  Holmes,  “ that  he  might  have 
been  known  for  what  he  was  in  a crowd  of  men 
of  letters  and  science.  Of  moderate  stature,  of 
slight  frame,  evidently  attenuated  by  long  inva- 
lidism, with  a well-shaped  head,  a forehead  high 
rather  than  broad,  his  face  thin,  his  features  bold, 
his  expression  mild,  tranquil,  intelligent,  firm, 
as  of  one  self-poised,  not  self-asserting ; his  schol- 
arly look  emphasized  by  the  gold-bowed  specta- 
cles his  nearsightedness  forced  him  commonly  to 
wear.”  To  how  many  who  read  these  words  the 
name  of  Jeffries  Wyman  will  be  wholly  new! 
“Death  hath  this  also,  that  it  openeth  the  gate 
to  good  fame.  ” Let  the  knowledge  that  a man 
of  such  learning  and  such  character  may  be 
comparatively  unknown,  except  to  the  masters 
of  science  in  America  and  in  Europe,  give  us 
a new  sense  of  the  richness  of  life,  and  a deeper 
reverence  for  human  nature. 


Teh  years  ago,  on  a blustering  Saturday  even- 
ing in  the  beginning  of  November,  the  Saturday 
before  the  Presidential  election  of  that  year,  the 
spacious  rooms  of  the  Century  Club  in  New 
York  were  filled  with  a notable  company  which 
had  assembled  to  honor  the  president  of  the 
club,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  on  his  seventieth 
birthday.  Artists,  authors,  merchants,  lawyers, 
and  men  of  every  profession  emulated  each  other 
in  expressions  of  respect  and  regard.  Eloquence, 
poetry,  and  song  combined,  amidst  the  black 
cloud  of  war  that  overhang  the  country  and  ob- 
scured the  future,  to  express  the  honor  with 
which  he  was  regarded  whose  threescore  and  ten 
industrious  years  had  been  filled  with  good 
works.  Ana  now  in  the  year  which  has  just 
ended,  on  the  very  day  of  the  great  election,  a- 


company  of  representative  gentlemen  met  in  the 
same  club,  and  proceeded  through  the  excited 
streets  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bryant,  who  had  been 
all  the  morning  at  his  editorial  work.  The  gen- 
tlemen found  him  at  home  with  his  two  daugh- 
ters; and  one  of  his  oldest  friends  and  associates 
in  many  literary,  Aesthetic,  and  charitable  enter- 
prises, Mr.  Jonathan  Sturges,  delivered  to  Mr. 
Bryant  a copy  of  a letter  of  congratulation  signed 
by  many  hundreds  of  good  men — and,  we  hope, 
women — and  in  doing  so  Mr.  Sturges  made  a lit- 
tle speech,  so  felicitous  that  we  quote  it : 

44  We  have  come,  dear  Mr.  Bryant,  to  congratulate 
you  upon  reaching  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years  in 
such  vigor  of  health  and  intellect,  to  thank  you  for 
all  the  good  work  that  you  have  done  for  your  coun- 
try and  for  mankind,  and  to  give  you  our  best  wishes 
for  your  happiness.  For  more  than  sixty  years  you 
have  been  an  author,  and  from  your  first  publication 
to  your  last  you  have  given  to  us  and  our  children  the 
best  thought  and  sentiment  in  the  purest  language  of 
the  English-speaking  race.  For  more  than  fifty  years 
you  have  been  a journalist,  and  advocated  the  duties 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  men  with  all  the  genuine 
freedom,  without  any  of  the  license,  of  our  age,  in  an 
editorial  wisdom  that  has  been  a blessing  to  our 
daughters  as  well  as  our  sons.  You  have  been  a good 
citizen  and  true  patriot,  ready  to  bear  your  testimony 
to  the  worth  of  your  great  literary  contemporaries, 
and  steadfast  from  first  to  last  in  your  loyalty  to  the 
liberty  and  order  of  the  nation.  You  have  stood  np 
manfully  for  the  justice  and  humanity  that  are  the 
hope  of  mankind  and  the  commandment  of  God. 
We  thank  you  for  ourselves,  for  our  children,  for  our 
country,  and  for  our  race,  and  we  commend  you  to 
the  providence  and  grace  of  Him  who  has  always  been 
with  yon,  and  who  will  be  with  you  to  the  end.  We 
present  to  you  this  address  of  congratulation,  with 
signatures  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
proposal  of  a work  of  commemorative  art  that  shall 
I be  sculptured  with  ideas  and  images  from  your  poems, 

I and  be  full  of  the  grateful  remembrances  and  affec- 
tions of  the  friends  who  love  you  as  a friend,  and  the 
nation  that  honors  you  aa  the  patriarch  of  our  litera- 
ture.” 

To  this  speech  Mr.  Bryant  made  a reply  al- 
most os  brief,  io  which  be  referred  to  the  changes 
which  he  had  seen  during  bis  long  life — changes 
which,  upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  have  greatly 
benefited  mankind ; and  he  spoke  of  the  great 
change  yet  to  come,  and  for  which  all  good  men 
should  work : the  day  when  the  population  of 
the  world  should  prepare  for  universal  peace  by 
disbanding  great  armies.  That  day,  however, 
seems  still  distant  for  the  European  armies. 
Those  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  France  are  even 
now  vastly  increasing,  and  a future  judgment 
of  war  is  evidently  to  be  invoked.  Letters  and 
telegrams  were  received  by  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  day  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
poems  wete  recited ; and  in  the  evening, attending 
as  Vice-President  of  the  Historical  Society  the 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Hoppin  read  a pa- 
per upon  historical  portraits  in  Paris,  Mr.  Bry- 
ant was  again  congratulated  in  a formal  resolu- 
tion passed  with  acclamation,  the  whole  audience 
rising.  In  other  cities  and  in  most  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  country  the  day  was  noted 
and  honored. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  deposit  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of*Art  a silver  vase  embellished 
with  sculptured  symbols  of  Mr.  Bryant's  career 
as  a citizen  and  a man  of  letters.  The  tribute  will 
be  all  the  more  interesting  that  he  is  especially 
an  American.  His  culture  is  large.  He  is  en- 
rolled among  the  translators  of  Homer,  and  there 
are  many  translated  verses  of  Spanish  poets  scat- 
tered through  his  pages,  and  his  writings  are  al- 
ways rich  in  suggestions  and  allusions  which 
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show  the  range  of  his  reading  and  the  apt  fidel- 
ity of  his  memory.  But  the  American  tone  is 
never  lost.  There  are  a freshness  and  health 
and  simplicity  in  all  his  verse ; so  that  the  read- 
er seems  to  breathe  the  odor  of  pine  woods  and  to 
feel  the  sunny  content  of  the  New  England  land- 
scape. American  poetry  is  distinctively  elegiac, 
but  the  pensive  strain  in  Bryant  is  never  senti- 
mental. It  is  manly  and  robust,  and  the  key 
that  he  struck  in  Thanatopsis  he  has  never  lost. 
It  is  this  manly  quality  which  prevents  pettiness 
in  his  verse,  and  gives  him  the  large  and  cosmo- 
politan tone  of  Milton,  who  is,  however,  more 
strictly  scholarly  and  literary.  Bryant’s  poetry 
is  that  of  a healthy  man  living  in  the  fresh  air, 
with  broad  sympathies,  with  generous  hopes, 
with  sturdy  faith  in  man  and  God. 

But  it  is  his  peculiar  distinction  that  during 
all  his  long  life  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs,  both  with  his  pen  as  editor,  and 
often  with  his  tongue  as  orator.  From  the  pub- 
lication of  his  poem  upon  the  Embargo,  which 


was  a political  satire,  down  to  the  last  political 
campaign,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say  his  word 
upon  all  public  questions,  to  enlighten  and  to 
warn.  He  has  borne  his  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  American  citizen,  and  so  thought- 
fully and  with  such  due  courtesy  that  few  men 
have  been  more  influential.  He  has  maintained 
the  original  American  doctrines,  now  in  union 
with  one  party,  now  with  another,  but  always 
in  the  closest  union  with  his  sincere  convictions. 
Of  a vigorous  and  masculine  nature,  he  holds  his 
opinions  strongly,  and  some  of  the  most  trench- 
ant articles  in  his  paper  have  been  his  own.  But 
as  his  years  have  increased  there  has  been  no 
deepening  bitterness  or  despondency.  Lowell,  in 
his  Fable  for  Critics , describes  a Bryant  whom 
he  does  not  depict  in  his  later  verses  of  ten  years 
ago  at  the  Century  Club  festival.  For  the  "Bry- 
ant whom  this  generation  knows  is  he  whose 
sun,  in  the  words  of  a great  poet  long  since  dead, 
yet  with  whom  Bryant  was  contemporary, 

41  Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run.” 


(Star's  I'itttnrtj  Jkorii. 


IN  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  we  de- 
vote the  greater  part  of  our  Literary  Record 
this  month  to  some  account  of  recent  publica- 
tions appropriate  to  the  season.  The  manufac- 
ture of  Christmas  books  is  happily  going  out  of 
date.  In  lieu  thereof  we  have  a class  of  publi- 
cations which  are  all  the  more  seasonable  that 
they  are  of  enduring  value ; and  it  is  only  of  such 
that  we  shall  write. 

ART  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  engravers  look  with  disfavor  upon  the 
various  processes  by  which  science  is  compelling 
the  sun  to  do  their  work,  partly  because  it  cheap- 
ens an,  partly  because  certain  art  effects  can  not 
be  produced  by  the  sun.  The  double  motive 
operates  in  a similar  manner  to  make  photogra- 
phy unpopular  with  portrait  painters,  and  chro- 
mos  with  all  artists.  But  an  inspection  of  the 
productions  of  the  heliotype  process  which  J. 
R.  Osgood  and  Co.  offer  to  the  public  will  con- 
vince the  majority  of  art  lovers,  if  not  the  minor- 
ity of  art  producers,  that  there  are  effects  in 
which  it  equals  if  it  does  not  surpass  the  best 
work  of  the  best  wood  and  steel  engravers,  while 
it  certainly  is  without  a peer  in  its  powfcr  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  men  of  moderate  means  rich, 
rare,  and  heretofore  inaccessible  art  treasures. 
The  reproduction  of  A Series  of  Studies  design - 
td  and  engraved  after  Five  Paintings  by  Raphael 
must  be  placed,  both  for  beauty  of  original  de- 
sign and  for  success  in  reproduction,  at  the  head 
of  these  ait  publications.  This  volume  of  sixty- 
four  pages  contains  twenty-four  plates,  embra- 
cing the  five  paintings,  together  with  sketches  of 
individual  heads  taken  from  them.  The  history 
of  this  collection  enhances  its  interest  and  value. 
The  original  paintings  formed  a part  of  the  royal 
collection  of  Madrid,  which  was  transferred  by 
the  French  army  to  Paris  during  the  war  which 
ended  in  1813.  There  they  were  restored  by 
Bonnemaison,  who  also,  by  royal  permission, 
caused  a series  of  crayon  studies  to  be  made 
from  them,  employing  for  that  purpose  the  best 


artists  and  engravers  in  Paris.  The  plates,  it 
is  believed,  have  since  been  destroyed,  and  the 
work  is  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain.  A copy 
was  purchased  from  the  estate  of  Cardinal  Tosti 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Gold  Appleton,  and  placed  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  the  present  re- 
productions are  copied  therefrom.  The  softness 
of  the  original  crayon  is  wonderfully  preserved. 

We  doubt  whether  there  are  any  engravers  in 
America  who  could  have  secured  the  effect  as 
well.  Certainly  the  result  could  only  have  been 
obtained  at  a price  which  would  have  forbid- 
den the  attempt.  A series  of  photographs  could 
hardly  be  more  perfect ; and  there  is  no  trace 
of  that  muddiness  and  “ rottenness”  which,  in 
the  inferior  reproductions  by  similar  processes, 
have  brought  them  into  disrepute. 

Similar  to  this  volume  is  Toschis  Engravings 
from  Frescoes  by  Correggio  and  Parmegtano , 
from  the  Gray  collection  of  engravings  in  Har- 
vard University.  The  plates  are  the  same  in  num- 
ber, twenty-four,  and  the  work  is  of  the  same  form 
and  size.  The  two  are,  therefore,  companion  vol- 
umes. In  the  case  of  Toschis  Engravings  the 
reproductions  are  from  steel  plates.  In  one  or 
two  coses  an  artist’s  eye  might  detect  a want  of 
clearness,  as  in  the  faces  of  the  44  Two  Deacons,” 
or  the  clouds  in  the  “Madonna  del  Scala.”  But 
we  doubt  whether  the  same  defects  might  not  be 
discovered  in  the  6teel  plates  themselves,  and  we 
are  certain  that  no  one  but  a skilled  engraver 
would  be  able  to  declare,  but  for  the  statement 
of  the  publishers,  that  the  pictures  were  not 
printed  from  steel  plates. 

Lienakd’s  Specimens  of  the  Decoration  and 
Ornamentation  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  plates,  and 
is  comprised  in  twelve  parts,  of  which  only  two 
are  before  us  as  we  write.  They  are  said  on  the 
title-page  to  have  been  44  approved  by  the  Board 
for  perfecting  Instruction  in  the  Arts  of  Design 
in  Belgium,  and  entered  on  the  official  list  of 
Models  suitable  for  use  in  Academies  and  Schools 
•of  Design.”  The  volume  is  of  primary  interest 
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to  architects  and  to  teachers  of  industrial  art, 
but  it  will  be  valued  as  a study  by  all  those  who 
take  a personal  or  professional  interest  in  archi- 
tecture, and  especially  by  those  who  have  the 
means  to  employ  art  decoration  in  their  own 
homes,  or  occasion  to  supervise  its  use  in  public 
buildings.  Still,  we  should  be  sorry  to  believe 
that  M.  Lienavd  is  what  the  preface  claims  him 
to  be — a type  of  the  age — or  to  see  him  adopted 
as  the  master  to  be  followed  in  our  art  decora- 
tion. The  realism  of  his  art  degenerates  some- 
* times  into  the  purely  and  prosaically  material, 
or  if  he  transcends  the  real  and  enters  the  ideal, 
it  is  too  often  to  add  not  merely  the  grotesque, 
but  the  fiercely  and  cruelly  grotesque. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  William  Blake 
should  have  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Mad  En- 
graver; and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Osgood 
and  Co.’s  reproduction  of  what  ranks  as  his  great- 
est if  not  his  most  characteristic  work,  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Job,  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  think  his  own  conception  of  their  origin  well- 
founded.  He  insisted  on  it  that  he  held  converse 
with  the  spirit  world,  and  received  his  concep- 
tions therefrom,  or  from  reminiscences  of  his 
work  in  a pre  existent  state.  Certainly  no  ordi- 
nary mortal  could  conceive  any  thing  more  un- 
earthly than  these  twenty -one  designs.  The 
book  is  curious,  powerful  in  its  way  too,  and 
wonderful  for  its  collocation  of  Scripture  and  its 
weird  idealism.  Wo  are  not  able  to  re-echo 
Mrs.  Jamieson’s  encomium  of  the  rejoicing  an- 
gels “sending  up  their  voices  with  the  morning 
stars  that  singing  in  their  glory  move.1’  But 
the  devil  is  as  diabolical  in  art  as  Milton’s  in 
poetry.  The  leer  of  satisfaction  in  which  this 
fiend  rejoices  over  his  victim’s  misery,  as  he  pours 
the  sore  boils  out  upon  Job’s  prostrate  form,  is 
something  to  make  one  rejoice  when,  toward  the 
close  of  the  book,  he  is  cast  out,  and  “ falls  as 
lightning  from  heaven”  into  the  flames  of  a hell 
waiting  to  receive  him. 

Augustus  Hoppixs’s  On  the  Nile  we  account 
by  far  the  best  piece  of  work  he  has  ever  done. 
It  is  a pen-and-ink  panorama  of  a journey  from 
Paris  to  Egypt  and  up  the  Nile,  comprised  in 
forty-eight  pictures.  They  are  uniform  in  size 
with  his  Crossing  the  Atlantic , but  the  field  is 
larger,  the  studies  have  been  more  careful,  the 
work  is  more  conscientious  and  thorough.  There 
is  scarcely  a caricature  in  the  book,  but  plenty 
of  genuine  humor,  and  not  only  a wonderful  ob- 
servation of  externals  in  dress  and  manners,  but 
a real  insight  into  character  and  life  and  civili- 
zation. The  streets  of  Marseilles,  with  the  queer- 
looking French  sailors ; the  group  on  shipboard 
on  the  Mediterranean;  the  landing  at  Malta 
in  those  queer  little  boats  with  bow  and  stern 
alike ; the  Maltese  calfeche  and  the  convent  cata- 
combs ; the  characters  in  the  streets  of  Pent — the 
street  peddler,  dervish  priest,  water-carrier,  and 
oily  faced,  gold-bedizened  eunuch — these  and 
similar  sketches  of  the  voyage  partake  more  of 
the  interest  which  belongs  to  mere  character 
drawing.  But  when  we  have  fairly  reached  the 
Sultan’s  dominions,  and  the  congregation  at  the 
door  of  a mosque  donning  their  shoes,  the  Turk- 
ish bazar,  the  donkey  and  donkey-boy,  the  camel 
and  his  driver,  the  dahabeeh,  the  "Sphinx,  the 

Cy  clambering  the  Pyramids,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
>duced  in  rapid  succession,  the  pictures  Are 
not  only  full  of  life , but  also  of  the  suggestions 


of  information,  so  that  the  mere  careful  study  of 
them  will  suffice  to  give  the  observer,  who  knows 
how  to  use  his  eyes  half  as  well  as  the  artist  has 
used  his,  a better  idea  of  a voyage  up  the  Nile 
than  he  will  ordinarily  get  from  a substantial 
volume  of  travels. 

The  season  has  produced  no  more  artistic  vol- 
ume than  Wolf’s  Wild  Animals  (Harper  and 
Brothers).  It  is  a large  quarto,  with  twenty  full- 
page  illustrations  from  designs  by  Joseph  Wolf, 
engraved  by  J.  W.  and  Edward  Whymper,  and 
accompanied  with  descriptive  matter  by  Daniel 
Giraud  Elliot.  It  is  singular  that  a painter  of 
power  so  unmistakably  remarkable  os  Mr.  Wolf 
should  not  be  mentioned  in  either  Mrs.  Clement’s 
Hand-Book  of  Painters  or  Sarah  Ty  tier’s  Mod- 
em Painters , and  that  for  information  respecting 
him  we  are  dependent  on  the  preface  to  this  vol- 
ume. As  a youth,  we  are  told,  “ he  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  observing  and  drawing  wild  an- 
imals, and  loved  to  prowl  over  the  hills  or  among 
the  woods  in  search  of  objects  for  study.”  For 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  a resident  of  Lon- 
don, except  when  traveling  for  the  purposes  of 
study,  has  been  a diligent  student  in  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens,  has  drawn  for  the  Zoological  Soci- 
ety and  occasionally  for  books  of  scientific  travel, 
and  has  been  known  among  connoisseurs,  though 
not  widely  through  the  newspapers,  as  unrivaled 
in  his  power  of  depicting  animal  character  and 
life  upon  canvas.  His  studies,  it  is  evident, 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  form  and  structure 
of  animals,  but  have  included  their  habits  of  life, 
and  what  we  may  call  their  intellectual  and  moral 
character.  He  is  not  a mere  copyist  even  of  na- 
ture ; he  hAS  seen  and  felt  and  admirably  portrays 
its  romance.  Animal  life  is  full  of  drama,  and 
the  drama  he  sets  before  us.  There  is  not  a sin- 
gle prosaic  picture  in  the  book,  not  one  that  does 
not  tell  a story,  not  one  that  is  not  full  of  the 
manifestations  of  life,  and  but  one — the  “Sies- 
ta”— that  is  not  full  of  action.  From  the  gorilla 
swinging  in  the  branches  of  the  African  forest, 
and  looking  his  fierce  defiant  question,  “Who 
comes  here?”  to  the  deer  struggling  with  the  su- 
perincumbent snow  from  a miniature  avalanche, 
there  is  not  one  that  does  not  give,  with  a picture 
of  animal  forms,  a story  of  animal  character  and 
experiences.  The  author  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  artist,  and  both  pen  and  pencil  justify  the 
full  title  of  the  book,  The  Life  and  Habits  of  Wild 
Animals . 

Pictures  by  Venetian  Painters,  with  Notices 
of  the  Artists  and  Subjects  engraved , by  Will- 
iam B.  Scott  (George  Routledge  and  Sons),  is 
a handsome  volume  of  eighty-two  pages,  with 
sixteen  full-page  steel  engravings  of  some  of  the 
characteristic  pictures  of  the  great  Venetian  art- 
ists, including  Tintoretto,  Gio.  Bellini,  Titian, 
and  Paul  Veronese.  The  introduction  gives  a 
graphic  and  suggestive  picture  of  Venetian  life 
and  civilization.  Painting  is  a language,  and 
the  language  of  a nation  can  never  be  truly  com- 
prehended by  one  ignorant  of  its  life.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  “climate  has  very  much  to  do  with 
national  aptitude  in  the  fine  arts,  and  with  the 
direction  in  which  artistic  energy  works,”  and  it 
is  certain  that  “ none  but  the  Venetians  could 
have  been  the  authors  of  their  style  of  art.”  For 
its  full  meaning  that  art  depended  so  much  on 
rich  color  that  the  engraving  never  can  fully  in- 
terpret it.  But  whatever  engraving  can  do  has 
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been  done  to  reproduce  the  art  of  Venice.  The 
descriptive  matter  is  much  better  and  more  in- 
structive than  often  accompanies  similar  art  vol- 
umes ; and  the  student  of  this  work  will  certainly 
get  from  it  an  intelligent  conception  of  an  im- 
portant phase  of  art  life. 

A companion  volume  is  Pictures  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer , with  descriptions  and  a biographical 
sketch  by  James  Daffornb,  which  we  receive 
from  the  same  house.  Landseer’s  paintings  are 
so  eloquent  in  their  action,  the  story  is  told  so 
effectively,  and  the  interest  of  the  picture  de- 
pends so  largely  upon  the  story,  that,  however 
we  may  miss  the  color,  we  still  get  through  the 
pencil  the  artist’s  thought.  Of  all  the  great  art- 
ists there  is  scarcely  one  who  can  be  so  success- 
fully translated  from  the  language  of  the  canvas 
into  that  of  the  page.  The  brush  might  add 
beauty  in  accessories,  but  it  could  hardly  en- 
hance the  mute  eloquence  of  the  “Friend  in 
Suspense,”  the  faithful  dog  watching  by  the 
closed  door,  beyond  which,  as  we  are  left  to  sur- 
mise, his  sick,  wounded,  or  perhaps  dying  mas- 
ter has  been  taken,  while  the  gauntlets  on  the 
table  and  the  eagle’s  feathers  on  the  door  indi- 
cate how  recently  he  has  come  in  from  the 
hunt,  the  ride,  or  the  battle. 

The  Stately  Homes  of  England , by  Llewel- 
lyn Jewitt  and  S.  C.  Hall,  and  illustrated  by 
two  hundred  and  ten  engravings  on  wood,  repro- 
duced from  the  London  Art  Journal  (Porter  and 
Coates),  carries  the  reader  through  thirteen  of 
the  great  estates  of  England.  An  English  book, 
there  is  in  it  a fullness  of  information  concerning 
the  great  fumilies  and  their  histories  for  which 
most  American  readers  will  care  but  little. 
These  family  histories,  however,  may  be  omitted 
at  pleasure  by  the  reader,  who  is  permitted  to 
edit  the  book  at  will ; the  remainder  is  devoted 
to  a description  of  the  houses  and  their  grounds, 
and  affords  a pleasant,  entertaining,  and  instruct- 
ive guide,  either  to  those  who  find  a pleasure  in 
revisiting  by  the  aid  of  pen  and  pencil  objects  of 
interest  which  they  have  visited  in  former  times 
in  person,  or  to  those  who  lack  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  tour  of  England  in  any  other  way. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  publish  an  illustrated 
edition  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  Notes 
in  England  and  Italy . The  book  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  for  some  time,  and  therefore  calls 
for  no  comment.  The  illustrations,  ten  in  num- 
ber, are  chiefly  of  objects  of  interest  in  England. 
They  are  from  steel  plates,  some  of  them  certain- 
ly not  new,  but  none  of  them  inferior  in  appear- 
ance, nor  exhibiting  signs  of  wear.  The  book 
is  handsomely  printed,  with  a broad  margin. 

Leaves  from  a Summer  Sketch-Book  (Estes 
and  Lauriat)  are  ten  photographs  from  artists’ 
sketches,  with  one  exception,  of  New  England 
scenery.  There  is  a certain  charm  in  getting 
admittance  to  the  secret9  of  an  artist’s  portfolio 
and  thus  studying  his  unfinished  work ; but  in 
this  instance  the  photograph  has  failed  to  pre- 
serve that  charm,  or  to  impart  that  which  be- 
longs to  finished  beauty,  and  the  pictures  are 
notable  rather  for  their  composition  than  for 
their  execution.  There  is  no  letterpress. 

An  exceedingly  handsome  contribution  to  the 
art  publications  of  the  season  is  Christ  in  Art 
(J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.).  The  letterpress  is  sim- 
ply a harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  arranged  by 
Edward  Eggleston.  The  illustrations  give 


the  character  to  the  book.  These  embrace,  be- 
sides smaller  engravings,  100  full-page  illustra- 
tions from  the  famous  designs  of  Alexandre 
Bida.  M.  Bida  belongs  to  the  same  general 
school  as  Holman  Hunt,  but  with  the  radical 
difference  that  one  is  a Frenchman,  the  other  an 
Englisman;  one,  therefore,  transfuses  his  art 
with  a poetry  of  feeling  that  is  generally  con- 
spicuously and  sometimes  painfully  absent  from 
the  prosaic  realism  of  the  other.  Less  dramatic 
and  startling  in  his  effects  than  Lord,  his  pencil 
is  more  reverential,  his  pictures  more  subdued,* 
his  feeling  more  deep  and  tender,  while  his  ac- 
cessories are  truthful  representations  of  Oriental 
life  and  manners,  of  }vhich  M.  Bida  has  made  a 
special  study  for  years.  The  French  work  has 
been  unknown  except  to  special  lovers  of  art, 
being  practically  closed  to  the  public  by  its 
price.  We  cordially  welcome  this  partial  repro- 
duction in  a cheaper  and  more  popular  form  for 
the  American  public. 

POETRY. 

A very  handsome  illustrated  collection  of 
poetry  is  Picture  Posies  (George  Routledge  and 
Sons).  Among  the  authors  are  Miss  Mulock, 
Robert  Buchanan,  Tom  Hood,  Mary  How- 
itt,  Jean  Ingelow,  and  George  MacDonald. 

The  artists  are  less  widely  known  in  this  coun- 
try, except  Birket  Foster,  Mulreadt,  and 
the  Dalziel8.  The  variety  of  artists — there 
are  twenty-two  names  given— has  secured  a va- 
riety of  artistic  treatment,  and,  of  course,  re- 
sulted in  some  art  inequality.  The  size  and 
shape  of  the  book  fit  it  for  the  centre- table 
rather  than  the  hand,  for  an  occasional  and 
parlor  acquaintance  rather  than  for  a familiar 
friend. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane , by  Longfellow 
(J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  is  an  exquisite  piece 
of  illustration.  Mary  N.  Hallock  has  drawn 
the  domestic  scenes,  Thomas  Moran  the  land- 
scapes, which  are  generally  introduced  in  the 
shifting  of  the  scenes,  as  the  home  drama  passes 
from  the  bridal  day  to  the  golden  wedding.  The 
accord  between  artists  and  the  poet  is  complete, 
and  the  book  is  like  the  production  of  one  poet- 
artist  mind,  in  the  perfection  of  its  harmony. 

The  book,  wherever  it  goes,  will  accomplish  a 
sweet  ministry  in  inspiring  pure  thoughts  and 
noble  ideals  of  home  life — a needed  ministry, 
and  one  better  wrought  by  poem  and  pencil 
than  by  sermon  or  essay. 

Vers  de  Socittt  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.)  prom- 
ises to  be,  both  in  scope  and  execution,  one  of 
the  favorites  of  the  season.  Prakd,  Holmes, 
Landor,  Thackeray,  Moore,  Calvkrlby, 
and  Saxe  are  among  the  contributors  who  have 
been  drawn  upon  for  these  society  poems.  The 
volume  is  handsomely  printed  on  a dark  tint, 
with  a lavender  border  around  the  text.  The 
poems  are  arranged  according  to  their  authors, 
and  the  illustrations,  which  are  vignettes,  are 
confined  to  the  sub-titles  prefixed  to  each  sepa- 
rate collection. 

In  W.  C.  Bryant’s  Among  the  Trees  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons)  the  artist,  Jervis  M ‘Enter, 
proves  himself  as  great  a lover  and  as  true  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  trees  as  the  poet.  The  portraits 
of  forests  and  forest  foliage  and  the  pastoral 
scenes  are  exquisite ; the  few  figure  pieces  are 
less  strikingly  beautiful.  The  volume  is  small* 
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and  would  be  still  smaller  but  for  an  unusual 
number  of  blank  pages. 

Allibones  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.)  appears  in  a new 
dress ; printed  from  the  former  plates,  we  judge, 
but  in  cream-colored  paper,  with  a large  mar- 
gin, and  accompanied  with  twenty  steel  engrav- 
ings. Notwithstanding  one  or  two  old-fashioned 
plates,  that  do  not  deserve  a place  in  the  volume, 
it  is  a very  handsome  work,  equally  appropriate 
to  the  parlor  table  or  to  the  library  shelves. 

Songs  of  Many  Seasons , by  O.  W.  Holmes, 
and  Hazel  Blossoms , by  J.  G.  Whittier,  both 
published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.  , are  charac- 
teristic of  their  authors.  The  first  includes  fruit 
gathered  from  the  harvests  of  at  least  ten  years ; 
the  second,  the  blossoms  of  a single  season.  The 
first  is  blight,  sparkling,  trenchant,  and  reminds 
us,  in  the  reproduction  of  poems  of  the  war,  of 
good  service  done  by  a warrior  pen  in  time  of 
need ; the  second  is  calm,  smooth,  deep,  tender, 
and  for  war  reminiscences  affords  a tribute  to 
the  warrior-statesman,  Charles  Sumner.  The 
one  ends  with  a humorous  poetical  essay  on 
“Time,”  read,  apparently,  at  a class  meeting; 
the  other  with  a simple  and  tender  poem,  two 
verses  only,  on  “Charity,”  one  of  nine  written 
by  the  poet’s  sister,  to  whose  character  Mr. 
Whittier’s  prefatory  note  is  a beautiful  tribute. 

The  Mistress  of  the  Manse , by  J.  G.  Holland 
(Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.),  is  valuable  rath- 
er for  the  high  and  pure  moral  tone  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  its  author’s  writings  than  for 
poetic  genius ; rather  for  a rhythmic  expression 
of  the  elements  which  enter  into  a true  domestic 
life,  and  which  constitute  true  harmony  in  the 
wedded  life,  than  for  either  dramatic  or  emotion- 
al power;  rather  for  the  sentiment  which  it  will 
enkindle,  let  us  hope,  in  many  hearts  where  love 
needs  new  fanning  into  flame,  than  for  original- 
ity of  thought  or  rare  felicity  in  utterance.  It 
would  have  been  more  effective  if,  especially  in 
the  first  half  of  the  book,  the  movement  had 
been  more  rapid,  or  the  philosophy,  with  which 
it  is  somewhat  overloaded,  had  been  more  com- 
pact. The  book  would  afford  an  excellent 
field  for  an  artist,  but  is  not  illustrated. — Quiet 
Hours  (Roberts  Brothers)  is  a collection  of  re- 
ligious poems — we  use  the  word  religious  in  its 
broadest  sense — fitted  for  the  m usings  and  med- 
itations of  solitude.  The  book,  if  we  do  not 
greatly  misjudge  its  genesis,  is  not  the  manufac- 
ture of  a book-maker,  but  the  collection  of  one 
who  has  brought  together  here  the  fruit  of  many 
quiet  hours  of  musing  with  many  poet  compan- 
ions. The  whole  range  of  religious  experience, 
from  that  of  Faber  to  that  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, is  combined  in  peaceful  fellowship  and  in  joint 
interpretation  of  nature  and  life. — The  Garland 
of  the  Year  (Estes  and  Lauriat)  is  a happy  con- 
ception well  executed.  The  object  is  to  afford 
a combined  collection  of  poetry  and  flowers  for 
every  month  in  the  year.  The.  former  is  select- 
ed from  the  standard  English  poets ; the  latter 
are  presented  in  twelve  chromographs.  In  these 
the  flowers  are  tastefully  arranged,  and  the  col- 
ors are  preserved.  They  are  handsomely  printed 
on  card-board. — A tasteful  edition  of  that  de- 
servedly famous  poem,  The  Changed  Cross , is 
presented  by  A.  £>.  F.  Randolph,  with  the  au- 
thor’s name  for  the  first  time  made  public — 
Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  Hobart.  The  illustrations 


are  very  slight  outline  sketches,  mere  sugges- 
tions to  the  imagination.  A companion  volume 
to  this  is  The  Chamber  of  Peace  and  other  Re - 
ligious  Poems , the  first  of  which  is  based  on  the 
incident  in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrims  Progress , “And 
they  laid  the  pilgrim  in  on  upper  chamber  facing 
the  sunrising.  The  name  of  the  chamber  was 
Peace.” 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Harpers  Magazine  can  no  more  forget  the 
children  than  can  St.  Nicholas  himself.  For  the 
help  of  parents  and  friends — and  they  can  find 
no  better  or  more  enduring  Christmas  token 
than  a book — wo  group  in  a paragraph  a few  of 
the  many  child  fruits  of  the  season.  The  Lit- 
tle Lame  Prince  and  his  Traveling  Cloak  (Har- 
per and  Brothers)  is  Miss  Mulock’s  contribution 
to  the  children’s  Christmas.  Those  that  remem- 
ber The  Adventures  of  a Brownie — and  who  that 
ever  read  it  does  not? — will  be  eager  for  this  ad- 
dition to  the  history  of  fairy-land,  and  those  who 
read  it  will  ndt  be  disappointed.  It  is  such  a 
story  as  a loving  mother  with  a fertile  and  pure 
imagination  might  tell  her  little  ones,  with  no 
moral  to  be  learned,  but  a moral  life  in  it  that 
will  be  the  more  readily  communicated  that  it 
addresses  the  heart  through  the  imagination. 
The  book  is  tastefully  illustrated. — For  the  very 
little  ones  is  Goody  Two  Shoes's  Picture-Book 
(George  Routledge  and  Sons),  with  twenty-four 
pages  of  illustrations,  printed  in  colors,  with 
three  stories  to  be  read  to  the  little  listener, 
and  a picture  alphabet  to  entice  him  to  learn  to 
read  for  himself. — Little  Rose-Buds  Album,  with 
130  illustrations  by  Gilbert,  Harrison  Weir, 
etc.,  find  Little  Wide  Awake , with  nearly  400  il- 
lustrations (George  Routledge  and  Sons),  are  for 
young  readers.  The  latter  is  well  entitled ; it  is 
full  of  zest  and  sparkle. — Mrs.  Saxdford,  whose 
Rose  Dale  Books  our  own  children  have  literally 
read  to  pieces,  contributes  for  the  little  girls  and 
boys  Pussy  Tip-Toe's  Family  (E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Co. ).  The  illustrations  are  foreign,  but  are  well 
wrought  into  the  story. — Froment’s  illustrations 
give  a charm  to  the  Story  of  a Summer  Day  (T. 
Nelson  and  Sons).  Is  there  any  artist  who  is 
such  a wonderful  interpreter  of  child  life  as  Fro- 
ment  ? Yes ; Frolich,  and  it  is  his  inimitable 
pencil  which  illustrates  May's  Own  Boy  (Pott, 
Young,  and  Co.),  a good  story  for  Sunday  read- 
ing, of  which,  as  many  parents  can  testify,  there 
are  few. — More  distinctively,  but  perhaps  no 
more  truly,  religious  are  Golden  Apples  and  The 
Wonder  Case — the  latter  containing  five  vol- 
umes, by  Dr.  Newton;  both  are  published  by 
Carter  and  Brothers — and  Sunday  Evenings  at 
Home , stories  from  history,  with  illustrations, 
and  for  older  readers  (George  Routledge  and 
Sons). — Mrs . Mouser  and  The  Life  of  an  Ele- 
phant (Pott,  Young,  and  Co.)  wiil  quicken  the 
sympathy  of  the  children  for  animals,  and  the 
latter  will  give  them  some  information,  which 
they  will  acquire  none  the  less  surely  because 
without  a consciousness  that  their  reading  is 
really  a study  in  natural  history.  Very  at- 
tractive books  to  old  and  young  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  are  Animals  and  their 
Young  (George  Routledge  and  Sons),  illustrated 
by  Harrison  Weir,  and  Dog  Life  (T.  Nelson 
and  Sons),  with  illustrations  after  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.  The  engravings  in  the  latter  are  not 
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equal  to  the  designs.  Both  are  entertaining  and 
instructive — anecdotal  rather  than  philosophical 
or  scientific.  For  older  classes  of  readers  and 
students  the  latter  house  sends  us  an  illustrated 
book,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Wood,  on  Trespassers , show- 
ing how  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  air,  and  water 
are  enabled  to  trespass  on  domains  not  their  own. 
— Three  fairy  volumes  are : The  Merry  Elves  (T. 
Nelson  and  Sons),  with  twenty-four  exquisite  il- 
lustrations that  look  as  though  they  might  have 
been  the  product  of  fairy  skill ; Fairy  Gifts  (Pott, 
Young,  and  Co.) ; and  Moor*  Folk  (G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons).  The  latter,  by  Jane  G.  Austin,  with 
illustrations  drawn  and  engraved  by  W.  J.  Lin- 
ton, is  entitled  to  pre-eminence  as  the  fairy  sto- 
ry of  the  season.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  these 
art  productions  the  best  artists  have  contributed 
their  treasures  to  the  children,  and  it  is  almost 
equally  noticeable  that  in  the  non -illustrated 
books  for  older  boys  and  girls,  which  we  can  not 
even  mention,  for  their  name  is  legion,  some  of 

our  best  writers  have  also  contributed. 

• 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  My  ths  of  the  Rhine  (Scribner,  Armstrong, 
and  Co.)  is  a romantic  treatment  of  a romantic 
theme.  The  writer  is  the  author  of  Picciola ; 
the  artist  is  Dors.  The  humor  of  author  and 
artist  commingles  gracefully ; but  the  writer  can 
not  rival  in  the  horrible  and  the  grotesque  the 
pencil  of  his  companion.  The  pictures  do  not  do 
full  justice  to  the  draughtsman ; it  appeal's  as 
though  some  of  them  had  been  printed  from 
plates  somewhat  worn,  or  had  been  reproduced 
by  the  “graphic”  process. — Travels  in  South 
America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Fac\fic  Ocean, 
by  Paul  Marcoy  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and 
Co.),  is  one  of  those  books  which  Frenchmen 
delight  to  produce  and  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans to  borrow.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  English 
edition,  is  comprised  in  two  large  octavo  volumes, 
and  illustrated  by  over  five  hundred  wood-engrav- 
ings. These  are  from  sketches  by  the  author, 
whose  pen  and  pencil  are  equally  spirited  and 
piquant.  M.  Marcoy  has  that  peculiar  and  inim- 
itable genius  which  makes  Frenchmen  the  most 
vivacious  and  entertaining  of  traveling  compan- 
ions. He  sees  by  a kind  of  instinct  the  romance 
of  the  country,  and  with  an  artist’s  eye  the  pic- 
turesque in  its  life,  dress,  and  customs.  The 
book  is  a panorama  of  South  American  life  and 
scenery,  and  a repository  of  the  romance  of 
South  American  travel.  The  ten  maps  are  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  drawing  and  engraving. — 
More  scientific  in  its  tone  is  Mr.  Bates  8 Natu- 
ralist on  the  River  Amazon  (Roberts  Brothers), 
a medium-sized  volume,  and  profusely  illustrated. 
Mr.  Bates  is  assistant  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  England.  His  observa- 
tions were  directed  chiefly  to  the  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  but  his  descriptions  of  them 
are  popular,  not  technical,  and  the  book  is  an 
admirable  one  for  any  intelligent  youth,  particu- 
larly one  who  has  a penchant  for  natural  history. 
This  is  an  American  reprint  from  an  English 
publication  of  1863. — The  Western  World  (T. 
Nelson  and  Sons),  a volume  of  700  pages,  affords 
a series  of  picturesque  sketches  of  the  natural 
history  and  physical  appearance  of  North  and 
South  America,  enlivened  by  the  romance  of  ad- 
venture. It  is  very  compact,  yet  clear  and  sim- 
ple in  style,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  serve 


a useful  purpose  as  a book  of  reference,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  animal  life  on  the  American 
continent. — NasCs  Illustrated  Almanac  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  has  become  one  of  the  necessities 
of  the  season.  Besides  ninety  of  his  character- 
istic sketches,  there  are  this  year  contributions 
by  Bret  Harte,  Josh  Billings,  G.  P.  Webster, 
and  others. — The  Family  Christian  Almanac 
( American  Tract  Society)  is  presented  in  a new 
form  and  dress,  and  is  improved  by  the  altera- 
tion. It  is  more  sprightly  and  readable,  too, 
than  formerly,  and  lias  some  excellent  wood -en- 
gravings. 

Three  books  on  different  phases  of  the  same 
art  are:  Architecture  for  General  Students,  by 
Caroline  W.  Horton  (Hurd  and  Houghton) ; 

The  Story  of  a House , from  the  French  of  Vi- 
ollet-le-Duc  ; and  Homes,  and  how  to  Make 
them , by  E.  C.  Gardner,  the  two  latter  pub- 
lished by  Osgood  and  Co.  They  are  all  taste- 
fully and,  what  is  more  important,  usefully  illus- 
trated. The  first  volume  traces  the  history  of 
architecture  from  the  earliest  type,  the  Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian,  nnd  Egyptian,  to  the  latest, 
the  American.  It  is  useful  not  only  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  architecture  for  stu- 
dents, but  as  a comprehensive  and  intelligible, 
though  brief,  survey  of  it,  for  all  those  who  de- 
sire some  acquaintance  with  a department  of  art 
which,  perhaps,  is  more  important  in  its  influ- 
ence on  national  life  than  any  other.  The  sec- 
ond volume,  though  popular  in  style,  is  scientific 
in  fact.  It  gives  professional  information,  though 
in  untechnical  language,  and  is  of  value  only  or 
chiefly  to  professed  students  of  architecture,  or 
to  men  of  elegant  nnd  wealthy  leisure.  The 
size,  cost,  and  elaborate  character  of  the  house 
whose  story  is  told  make  it  an  admirable  themo 
for  a lesson,  but  a poor  model  for  men  of  moder- 
ate means.  The  third  volume  is  in  form  a se- 
ries of  letters  between  an  architect  and  his 
friends  on  house-building;  in  style  colloquial, 
readable,  spicy  ; in  substance  sagacious,  sensible, 
practicable.  It  is  a book  to  be  read  before  build- 
ing a house ; if  read  after,  it  may  awaken  a spir- 
it of  discontent  at  experience  too  dearly  bought. 

The  first  book  gives  the  history  of  architecture, 
the  second  the  science  of  architecture,  the  third 
the  application  of  architectural  principles  to  an 
ordinary  American  home. 

Nursery  Noonings  (Harper  and  Brothers),  by 
Gail  Hamilton,  combines  great  good  sense 
in  ideas  with  her  characteristic  vivacity  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  a matter  of  surprise  how  she  is 
able  to  clothe  thoughts  so  essentially  didactic  in 
language  so  essentially  sprightly  and  entertain- 
ing. She  is  a natural  bom  reformer — attacks 
with  a zealous  courage  ideas  and  practices  long 
intrenched  in  the  popular  affections ; and  if  she 
sometimes  appears  iconoclastic  when  she  attacks 
our  own  pet  idols,  we  none  the  less  heartily  en- 
joy the  vigor  of  her  campaign  against  those  to 
which  we  pay  no  reverence.  No  reader  can  pe- 
ruse her  trenchant  essays  without  being  compelled 
to  revise  and  reconsider  long  but  thoughtlessly 
adopted  plans,  methods,  and  prejudices  of  child 
training. 

Two  characteristics  distinguish  David , King 
of  Israel ; his  Life  and  its  lessons,  by  Rev. 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), from  ordinary  volumes  of  sermons.  The 
first  is  the  author’s  treatment  of  Scripture  as  an 
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expositor.  In  the  past  the  Bible  has  been  quite 
too  much  treated  with  a pseudo-reverence,  which 
has  impaired  its  power;  it  has  been  kept  as  a 
sacred  relic  in  an  unopened  ark,  separated  from 
the  companionship  of  other  books,  its  poetry  lift- 
ed above  the  realm  of  our  common  experience, 
and  the  heroes  of  its  history  translated  by  a pious 
but  misleading  imagination  into  a realm  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  that  of  fairy-land.  The  re- 
action from  this  mental  habit  has  been  into  one 
of  irreverent  criticism  or  of  superficial  realism. 
From  treating  the  Psalms  of  David  as  oracles,  we 
have  lapsed  into  regarding  them  as  semi-barbaric 
odes,  at  least  in  certain  of  their  inflections  of  feel- 
ing; from  reverencing  Abraham  as  a saint,  we 
have  fallen  to  picturing  him  as  a mere  Arabian 
sheik.  Dr.  Taylor  preserves  what  is  good  in 
both  systems  of  interpretation,  in  both  moods 
of  thought.  He  is  not  so  absorbed  in  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  the  shepherd-boy  as  to  be  oblivious 
of  the  divine  experiences  of  the  soul,  nor  so  ab- 
sorbed in  a canonizing  of  the  Old  Testament 
saint  as  to  be  oblivious  that  he  was  a man  of 


like  passions  with  us  all.  His  treatment  of 
Scripture  is,  in  brief,  characterized  by  a rever- 
ent familiarity — it  is  that  of  a devout  but  not  su- 
perstitions student.  The  other  characteristic  is 
the  moral  and  spiritual  fruitfulness  of  the  au- 
thor’s exposition.  He  believes,  evidently,  that 
all  Scripture  is  “ profitable,”  and  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  expositor  to  discover  the  profit 
in  Scripture,  and  to  make  all  study  and  all  ex- 
position subordinate  thereto.  The  life  of  David 
is  not,  therefore,  to  him  like  the  life  of  a classic 
hero ; it  is  not  to  be  studied  primarily  for  its  his- 
toric interest ; it  is  the  record  of  a life  written  as 
an  example  or  a warning,  sometimes  one,  some- 
times the  other;  and  in  every  chapter  lie  seeks 
to  bring  directly  and  immediately  before  the 
reader  the  lesson  of  the  life.  Thus  the  story 
of  the  shepherd-king  is  brought  to  bear  directly 
upon  our  common  experiences,  both  by  the  rev- 
erent realism  of  the  exposition,  and  by  the  direct 
moral  and  spiritual  purpose  of  the  expositor.  We 
commend  the  work  heartily  both  to  the  student 
and  to  the  reader,  especially  to  the  latter. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

THE  month  of  October,  like  its  predecessor, 
offers  us  no  instance  of  the  discovery  of  a 
new  comet  or  asteroid,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  interesting  matters  in  connection  with 
more  abstruse  studies  have  come  to  hand.  Pro- 
fessor Purser  presents  an  attempt  at  a solution 
of  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  theoretical 
astronomy.  It  seems  probable,  mainly  from  the 
researches  of  Delaunay,  that  that  portion  of  the 
secular  inequality  in  the  moon’s  mean  motion 
which  is  unexplained  by  the  ordinary  formulas 
of  celestial  mechanics  may  possibly  be  accounted 
for  as  the  effect  of  the  friction  of  ocean  tidal  cur- 
rents in  retarding  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon 
its  axis.  Professor  Purser,  on  the  other  hand, 
examines  the  question  ns  to  how  nearly  the  en- 
ergy which  is  converted  into  heat  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  tides  is  equivalent  to  the  energy 
lost  by  the  earth  in  its  diminished  rotation  on 
its  axis.  He  finds  that  these  quantities  are  al- 
most exactly  equivalent,  and  furthermore  that 
the  energy  is  in  fact  merely  transferred  from  the 
earth’s  rotation  to  the  moon's  orbit,  so  that  the 
total  energy  of  the  system  remains  the  same. 

Professor  D’Arrest,  well  known  by  his  re- 
searches among  the  nebuke,  and  who  has  of  late 
years  undertaken  the  highly  important  work  of 
a spectroscopic  examination  of  all  stars,  states 
that  now  that  the  attempts  to  attach  a direct 
chemical  meaning  to  the  metallic  absorption 
lines  in  the  spectra  of  certain  stars  have  been 
given  up,  there,  on  the  other  hand,  arises  an  un- 
expectedly great  interest  to  the  astronomer  in 
the  prismatic  analysis  of  the  light  of  the  fixed 
stars.  It  appeal's,  namely,  that  there  is  a plain 
connection  between  the  occurrence  of  spectra 
with  strongly  marked  absorption  lines  and  the 
occurrence  of  red  and  variable  stars.  He  him- 
self cites  twenty-three  well-marked  coincidences 
of  this  kind,  and  urges  a further  investigation  of 
the  subject. 

In  some  remarks  on  the  results  accomplished 


in  connection  with  the  Argentine  Uranometry, 
Professor  Gould  suggests  that  we  may  be  able 
to  determine  the  position  of  our  sun  with  refer- 
ence to  its  own  cluster,  and  the  position  of  the 
cluster  itself  with  reference  to  other  portions  of 
the  universe,  by  considering  on  the  one  hand 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a well-marked  zone 
of  very  bright  stars  inclined  to  the  Milky  Way, 
and  on  the  other  the  hypothesis  of  an  equable 
distribution  of  stars. 

M.  Champion,  in  a memoir  on  the  tails  of 
comets,  shows  that  at  the  distance  at  which 
these  commence  to  be  seen  the  rays  of  the  sun 
would  not  produce  an  appreciable  elevation  of 
temperature  in  such  a highly  rarefied  substAnce. 

A new  calculation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
sun  is  proposed  by  M.  Vioile,  who  concludes 
the  true  mean  temperature  of  its  surface  to  be 
about  2000°  C. 

The  construction  by  Clark  of  the  great  re- 
fracting telescope  for  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory seems  to  have  given  some  stimulus  to  simi- 
lar attempts  in  Europe,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fdet  that  a twenty-inch  lens  is  nearly  completed 
for  the  new  observatoty  of  Strasburg,  while  thir- 
ty-inch lenses  are  being  made  both  for  the  Paris 
and  the  Vienna  observatories;  in  addition  to 
which  a silvered  glass  mirror  of  four  feet  aper- 
ture is  being  erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  latter. 

In  Meteorological  matters  we  note  the  appeal 
made  by  Colonel  Strange,  of  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  India,  and  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  to  as- 
tronomers and  meteorologists  in  favor  of  a more 
rational  way  of  treating  meteorology.  They  seem 
to  favor  the  idea  that  variable  and  to  some  ex- 
tent unknown  influences  are  exerted  by  the  sun 
upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  study  of  the  sun, 
both  as  regards  its  spots,  radiation,  etc.,  must 
form  the  true  basis  of  rational  physical  meteor- 
ology. 

The  meteorological  committee  of  the  Royal 
Society  have  directed  that  forecasts  of  the  weath- 
er be  prepared  daily  in  the  office  os  experiment- 
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al  studies,  from  which  we  gather  that  it  may 
not  be  long  ere  Great  Britain  will  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  a system  but  little  if  at  all  in- 
ferior to  the  weather  probabilities  of  the  Uuited 
States. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  facilities  enjoyed  by 
the  Army  Signal- office  in  the  prosecution  of 
meteorological  researches  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  statement  in  its  last  monthly  review, 
that  442  stations  send  in  reports  with  sufficient 
expedition  to  enable  the  review  to  be  issued 
promptly  within  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  the 
month. 

So  far  as  this  publication  of  the  Signal-office 
comes  into  the  hands  of  scientific  meteorologists, 
it  appears  to  receive  very  general  praise  as  being 
a concise  summary  of  the  principal  atmospheric 
phenomena  bearing  upon  storms.  Of  these  lat- 
ter thirteen  were  chronicled  during  September, 
five  of  which  were  well  developed  revolving 
storms.  That  which  passed  along  the  Carolina 
coast  on  the  28th  of  the  month  developed  a force 
that  has  been  very  generally  compared  to  the 
hurricane  of  1854,  and  produced  great  destruc- 
tion from  Florida  to  Virginia.  The  map  of  rain- 
fall for  the  month  shows  that  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio  continued  to  experience  the  severe  i 
drought  that  has  so  greatly  injured  the  harvests 
in  those  States. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  not  im- 
proper in  this  place  to  record  the  terribly  de- 
structive typhoon  that  passed  over  Hong-Kong 
on  the  23d  of  September,  by  which  great  dam- 
age to  property  was  caused,  attended  by  a loss  of 
life  estimated  at  30,000.  It  will  be  remember- 
ed that  on  the  9th  of  August  an  equally  destruc- 
tive typhoon  passed  over  Nagasaki.  The  latter 
storm  was  in  a meteorological  point  of  view  even 
more  interesting  than  the  former,  and  we  confi- 
dently look  for  some  systematic  investigation 
into  these  two  storms.  Coming  as  they  do  at  a 
time  when  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  na- 
tions are  considering  the  propriety  of  telegraphic 
storm  warnings,  these  occurrences  can  but  tend 
to  hasten  the  achievement  of  that  which  is  now 
an  indispensable  portion  of  the  machinery  of 
every  civilized  nation — the  storm  bureau. 

Professor  Pres  tel,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
great  storm  that  occurred  in  Europe  on  the  22d 
of  November,  1873,  concludes  that  on  the  17th 
of  the  month  this  disturbance  was  central  over 
North  Carolina,  and  that  during  the  five  follow- 
ing days  it  passed  northeastward  over  New  Bruns- 
wick and  thence  over  the  Atlantic  to  the  North 
Sea;  the  author  thus  adds  one  to  the  slowly  in- 
creasing number  of  cases  in  which  severe  storms 
have  been  traced  across  the  ocean ; and  himself 
announces  in  the  following  words  his  adhesion 
to  one  of  the  general  principles  that  have  grad- 
ually been  gaining  ground  in  Europe,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  storm  predictions  have 
been  made  out  in  this  country  during  the  past 
four  years : “ The  details  of  the  path  of  any  given 
storm  are  determined  both  as  to  space  and  time 
by  the  very  variable  position,  form,  and  extent 
of  the  sub-tropical  area  of  high  barometer.”  In 
a farther  continuation  of  his  work  Professor 
Prestel,  however,  treads  upon  dangerous  ground, 
in  that  he  attributes  to  some  lunar  influence  the 
fact  that  the  severe  storms  of  November,  1864 
and  1873,  pursued  almost  identical  paths. 

The  Dutch  Meteorological  Institute  has  pub- 
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lished  a valuable  chart  by  Cornelissen,  showing 
for  each  season  of  the  year  the  mean  barometric 
pressure,  and  the  frequency  of  storms  for  each 
square  degree  of  the  ocean  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  for  many 
years  to  admire  the  energy  shown  by  Leverrier 
in  the  conduct  of  his  International  Meteorolog- 
ical Bulletin  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
ordered  an  inspection  of  the  meteorological  serv- 
ice of  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  a report  upon 
its  present  condition. 

A posthumous  paper  by  Rosa,  whose  death  on 
the  11th  of  January  lost  has  already  been  an- 
nounced, contains  a further  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  relation  between  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism and  solar  phenomena.  He  endeavors  to 
establish  a connection  between  periodic  changes 
in  the  diameter  of  the  sun  and  the  corresponding 
changes  in  the  magnetic  variation. 

The  formation  of  the  American  Electrical  So- 
ciety, having  its  head-quarters  at  Chicago,  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  the  month.  General  Anson 
Stager  was  chosen  president.  Although  its  mem* 
bership  is  apparently  confined  at  present  to  the 
practical  telegraphers  of  the  country,  yet  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  by  the  addition  of  scientific 
investigators  the  society  will  seek  a wide  field 
of  usefulness,  and  stimulate  the  prosecution  of 
electrical  research  in  our  midst. 

Professor  Joseph  Henry  states  that  his  own 
observations  on  the  phenomena  of  sound  in  con- 
nection with  efficiency  of  fog-signal9  do  not  con- 
j firm  the  deductions  recently  made  by  Professor 
Tyndall.  The  latter  attributes  the  deadening 
of  sounds  produced  by  common  fog-bells,  the 
siren,  etc.,  to  the  reflection  and  absorption  of 
mixtures  of  hot  and  cold  air;  but  Professor 
Henry  concludes  that  the  loss  of  sound  is  due 
principally  to  its  refraction,  whereby  it  is  bent 
out  of  its  course  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pass 
above  the  observer’s  head. 

Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  in  commenting  on 
the  recent  work  of  Van  Der  Waals  on  the  gase- 
ous and  liquid  states,  applies  Clausius’s  u theo- 
rem of  the  mean  virials”  to  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Andrews  on  carbonic  acid  and  other  lique- 
fiable gases,  and  demonstrates  that  the  mole- 
cules repel  each  other  when  the  gas  is  being  com- 
pressed still  further  after  having  been  reduced  to 
the  liquid  state,  but  that  before  reaching  the 
state  of  liquefaction  they  attract  each  other. 
These  molecular  forces  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion are,  however,  much  inferior  to  the  re- 
pulsive force  due  to  the  kinetic  energy  called 
heat,  which  produces  the  general  force  of  ex- 
pansion by  means  of  which  the  gases  resist  the 
external  forces  holding  them  under  compression. 
This  conclusion  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
remarkable  theory  of  atoms  developed  by  Bos* 
covich  over  a century  ago. 

Among  the  items  of  recent  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subjects  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
that  have  come  to  our  notice  since  our  last  sum- 
mary, we  may  refer  to  the  remarkable  fall  in  the 
value  of  Brazilian  amethysts  in  consequence  of 
their  discovery  in  immense  numbers.  Certain 
new  mines  werb  opened  not  a great  while  ago, 
the  first  transmissions  from  which  brought  huge 
prices;  but  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
taken  out  over  a considerable  area  glutted  the 
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market  to  sack  an  extent  that  gems  of  fine  qual- 
ity bring  but  a trifle  per  hundred  pounds. 

Among  the  new  minerals  announeed  more  or 
less  recently  we  may  mention  Rivotite,  Living- 
stoni  te,  Foresite,  and  Veszelyite. 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  Spitzbergen  is  an- 
nounced os  having  been  made  during  the  past 
summer,  although  no  special  intimation  of  its 
commercial  value  is  given.  Mines  of  the  same 
character  have  been  detected  on  the  Patagonian 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  promise  to 
be  of  great  importance  in  supplying  the  steamers 
passing  through  the  straits.  There  are  three 
principal  veins,  of  w hich  the  largest  is  many  feet 
in  thickness,  and  all  ore  quite  accessible  from 
the  water's  edge. 

The  great  commercial  value  of  the  magnetic 
iron  sands  of  New  Zealand,  worked  to  so  much 
advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  has  called 
attention  to  the  very  extensive  deposits  of  the 
same  substance  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
several  establishments  are  now  engaged  in  gath- 
ering this  and  forwarding  it  to  England.  At 
one  place  about  thirty  tons  a day  are  extracted. 
The  separation  of  this  sand  from  other  substances 
mixed  mechanically  with  it  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  a new  magnetic  ore  separator, 
which  has  also  been  used  to  advantage  in  other 
localities,  wh’ere  the  ore  by  roasting  is  converted 
into  a magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  then  pulverized, 
and  the  iron  extracted. 

Many  communications  have  been  made  at  the 
meetings  of  the  various  summer  scientiflc  associ- 
ations in  reference  to  subjects  of  geological  in- 
terest, both  local  and  general.  So  numerous  are 
they,  indeed,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to 
attempt  any  complete  summary.  We  may  re- 
fer, however,  to  one  by  Mr.  Belt  in  reference  to 
the  formation  of  the  Siberian  steppes,  which  are 
closely  related  to  corresponding  formations  in 
North  America.  This  author  takes  the  ground, 
as  the  result  of  careful  examination,  against  their 
being  of  marine  origin,  as  generally  supposed. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  they  are  fresh-water 
deposits  mode  during  the  ice  period  in  conse- 
quence of  the  damming  up  of  the  waters  by  ice, 
causing  an  accumulation  of  sand,  gravel,  pebbles, 
and  boulders  over  a vast  area. 

The  determination  of  the  occurrence  of  alu- 
minium in  certain  plants  has  been  the  subject  of 
investigation  by  Professor  Church,  who  has  found 
a notable  percentage  in  several  species. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  detection  of 
vanilline  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine-tree,  or 
at  least  the  possibility  of  convening  coniferine 
into  this  substance.  At  the  present  time  an  es- 
tablishment in  Berlin  is  engaged  in  making  this 
substance,  which,  by  its  greater  cheapness  and 
alleged  equal  excellence,  promises  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  natural  vanilla  bean.  An  ordinary 
tree  is  said  to  furnish  about  twenty  dollars’  worth 
of  the  substance,  without  injuring  the  wood  for 
any  practical  uses. 

The  new  dyes  of  Croissante  and  Bretonnibre, 
so  recently  announced,  are  rapidly  coming  into 
favor,  several  establishments  in  France  and  Ger- 
many having  undertaken  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale.  These  are  characterized  by  extreme 
cheapness  of  cost,  being  much  less  than  that  of 
the  natural  dye-stuffs,  such  as  logwood,  etc. , while 
the  variety  of  tints  is  very  great,  including  nearly 
all  colors  excepting  the  reds,  yellows,  and  greens. 


These  coloring  matters  have  a remarkable  affini- 
ty for  organic  substances,  and  can  be  fixed  upon 
the  tissues  without  the  necessity  of  any  mordant. 
They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  certain  sul- 
phides on  a great  variety  of  matters. 

A new  petroleum  product,  under  the  name  of 
vaseline,  has  lately  been  introduced  in  the  mar- 
ket. It  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a thick 
transparent  jelly,  and  is  said  to  be  valuable  for 
the  manufacture  of  various  emollients  for  surgi- 
cal uses. 

The  movements  of  the  Challenger  continue  to 
be  of  special  interest  in  the  Geographical  record, 
the  latest  advices  being  to  the  middle  of  July,  at 
which  time  she  had  been  to  the  Feejees,  and  was 
about  proceeding  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  Torres 
Straits.  Seventy-five  cases  of  zoological  collec- 
tions preserved  in  alcohol  have  recently  been  for- 
warded to  England. 

The  various  government  expeditions  that  have 
been  engaged  during  the  past  summer  in  explor- 
ing different  portions  of  North  America  have 
either  returned  to  Washington  or  are  on  their 
way,  and  we  hope  to  give  an  account  of  the 
principal  results  accomplished  in  our  next  sum- 
mary. Unusually  rich  material  has  been  gath- 
ered by  many  of  them  in  the  lines  of  zoology 
and  paleontology,  and  excellent  geodetic  and 
geological  work  has  been  done.  Mr.  Dali,  who, 
under  the  Coast  Survey,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  exploration  of  the  northern  coast  of  Alaska, 
has  returned  to  San  Francisco.  Among  other 
discoveries  made  by  him  is  that  of  an  enormous 
glacier  three  or  four  miles  wide  and  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  miles  in  length,  being  one  of  the  lar- 
gest known  outside  of  Greenland.  He  also  made 
some  interesting  observations  upon  the  height  of 
Mount  St.  Elias,  which  by  trigonometric  calcula- 
tion he  estimates  at  fully  19,000  feet,  thus  great- 
ly exceeding  in  altitude  any  other  peak  in  North 
America. 

Under  the  head  of  Microscopical  Science  we 
notice  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  Philadelphia,  page  75,  1874,  a paper  by 
Professor  Leidy  upon  the  u Enemies  of  Diffl a- 
710.”  They  were  frequently  found  within  the 
intestines  of  nais , pristina,  ckcetogaster , and 
cesolosomay  and  the  animalcule  Stentor  polymor- 
phus  seemed  to  be  particularly  fond  of  them. 
On  one  occasion  a stentor  was  Accidentally  fixed 
by  pressing  down  the  cover  of  an  animalcule 
cage  on  a difflugia  which  it  had  swallowed; 
after  repeated  elongations  and  contractions,  the 
stentor  liberated  itself  by  splitting  through  three- 
fourths  of  the  length  of  its  body,  and  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours  each  half  became  separated 
as  a distinct  individual.  In  the  same  number  of 
the  Proceedings,  page  88,  are  some  interesting 
remarks  also  by  Professor  Leidy  on  the  revivifi- 
cation of  Rotifer  vulgaris.  In  the  first  experi- 
ment the  glass  slides  were  dried  in  a room  where 
the  thermometer  stood  at  80° ; twelve  hours  aft- 
erward the  slides  were  examined,  water  was  ap- 
plied, a number  of  the  apparently  dead  rotifers 
imbibed  it,  and  in  half  an  hour  exhibited  their 
usual  movements.  The  same  slides  were  again 
dried,  and  examined  the  next  day.  Several 
hours  after  moistening  only  two  rotifers  were 
noticed  moving.  In  a subsequent  experiment 
they  were  exposed  to  a hot  sun  during  the  after- 
noon, and  an  examination  of  the  slides  was  made 
the  following  morning.  After  moistening  the 
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rotifers  continued  motionless.  These  observa- 
tions confirm  what  had  been  already  stated  by 
others,  that  when  actually  dried  the  rotifers  are 
incapable  of  revivification.  In  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  Proceedings  Professor  Leidy  notices 
some  new  fresh-water  rhizopods , which  appear 
to  be  furnished  with  tufts  of  tail-like  appendages, 
whence  he  concludes  they  belong  to  a new  genus, 
and  as  they  have  all  the  essential  characters  of 
amoeba,  he  proposes  to  name  the  genus  Owra- 
mceba . 

We  call  attention  to  Herr  Roller's  new  Typen- 
platte  of  Diatomacese,  which  is  a marvel  of  deli- 
cate microscopical  manipulation,  remarkable  not 
alone  for  the  beauty  of  the  forms,  but  for  their 
method  of  arrangement.  The  names  are  deli- 
cately photographed  directly  under  each  speci- 
men, and  the  specimens  themselves  are  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a circle,  also  photographed. 

In  a previous  notice  we  mentioned  Mr. Carter’s 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Eosoon  canadense.  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  replied  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Annals  of  Natural  History , 1874,  very  fully,  and 
to  that  we  must  refer  those  interested  in  the 
question.  He  asserts  that  a true  nummuline 
wall,  not  a layer  of  chrysolite  aciculse,  as  assert- 
ed by  Professors  Rowney  and  King,  but  a cal- 
careous lamella,  exists,  in  which  the  tubuli, 
straight  and  parallel,  are  easily  distinguishable. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Leidy  described 
a curious  rhizopod  found  in  a mill  pond,  and 
measuring  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  moves 
slowly  with  a snail-like  motion,  and  protrudes 
numerous  papillae  and  processes  which  bristle 
with  rigid  spicules,  which  can  bo  shortened  or 
withdrawn — a peculiarity  that  separates  the  ani- 
mal so  widely  from  its  nearest  ally  that  it  prob- 
ably belongs  to  a distinct  genus.  It  is  therefore 
named  by  Dr.  Leidy  Dinamceba  mirabilis.  A 
very  curious  and  interesting  discovery  of  what 
appear  to  be  fresh-water  polycystinse  has  lately 
been  made,  and  a paper  embodying  all  at  pres- 
ent known  with  regard  to  them  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  George  W.  Morehouse ; hither- 
to they  have  been  considered  exclusively  marine, 
and  are  found  in  the  deepest  sea  soundings,  where, 
either  from  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
or  other  cause,  the  foraminifera  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  lamented  Professor  H.  J.  Clark 
published  in  1866  in  Silliman's  Journal  a paper 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  sponge  was  an 
aggregation  of  flagellate  infusoria,  a compound 
protozoan  animal ; the  same  view  had  .been  sub- 
stantially announced  a little  before  by  Mr.  Carter. 
Haeckel  has  more  recently  modified  this  view, 
contending  that  the  flagellate  monads  of  Clark  are 
simply  cells  lining  the  general  stomach  cavity  of 
the  sponge,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  a com- 
pound infusorian,  but  a more  highly  organized 
animal  related  to  the  radiates.  He  regards  the 
sponges  and  acalephse  as  having  been  evolved 
from  a common  ancestor,  which  he  terms  Pro- 
tascus . In  the  September  number  of  the  Month- 
ly Microscopical  Journal  are  two  papers  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  those  physicians  who 
consider  the  microscope  as  of  little  value  in  di- 
agnosis. The  first,  upon  the  4 4 Diagnosis  of 
Blood  Stain  8,”  is  by  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Richardson, 
microscopist  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital ; and 
he  shows  pretty  conclusively  that 44  we  are  now 
able , by  the  aid  of  high  powers  of  the  microscope,” 


and  under  favorable  circumstances,  to  positively 
distinguish  stains  produced  by  human  blood  from 
those  caused  by  the  blood  of  any  of  our  ordinary 
domestic  animals,  and  this  even  after  the  lapse 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  their  primary  pro- 
duction. The  other  paper  is  by  Dr.  Osier,  44  On 
the  Organisms  in  the  Liquor  Sanguinis it  was 
read  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  has 
elicited  considerable  notice.  He  was  not  able, 
however,  to  trace  any  organic  continuity  with 
any  other  recognized  animal  or  vegetable"  form, 
or  to  show  that  they  possessed  power  of  repro- 
duction, or  were  at  all  related  to  Bacteria . 

Among  the  more  important  Zoological  works 
that  have  been  received  during  the  past  month  is 
a volume  in  quarto  on  the  centipedes  and  thou- 
sand-legs of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  by 
De  Saussure  and  Humbert,  and  published  by 
the  French  government.  It  will  be  useful  to 
American  students  of  these  animals. 

In  embryology  we  have  a very  fully  illustrated 
memoir  by  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  on  the  jelly- 
fishes known  as  ctenophoro.  The  history  of 
Jdyia  roseola  and  Pleurobrachia  rhododactyla 
is  given  with  remarkable  fullness  and  with  am- 
ple illustrations. 

We  are  now  quite  well  acquainted  with  the 
development  in  the  egg  of  the  six-footed  insects 
and  the  spiders,  but  that  of  the  third  division  of 
tracheate,  or  air-breathing  insects,  the  Myriopo- 
da , has  hitherto  remained  unknown.  The  blank 
has  been  well  filled  out  by  the  efforts  of  a Rus- 
sian zoologist,  Metznikoff.  His  paper  appears 
in  Siebold  and  Kdlliker  s Zeitschrift.  It  seems 
that  the  segmentation  of  the  yolk  is  total  in  the 
myriopods , as  it  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  Po - 
durce  by  Ulianin,  another  Russian.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  germ  is  in  other  respects  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Podura , as  described 
by  Packard,  and  suggests  some  interesting  points 
in  the  classification  of  these  two  groups  of  in- 
sects. 

P.  Bertkau,  in  an  article  on  the  respiratory 
organs  of  the  spiders,  in  the  German  Archiv  fir 
Natwrgeschichte , confirms  the  discovery  of  Menge 
and  Siebold  that  these  creatures  respire  both  by 
so-called  lungs  and  tracheae.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  these  quasi  lungs  are  in  reality  mod- 
ified tracheae,  for  which  Bertkau  suggests  the 
name  of  “lamellate  tracheae.” 

We  have  received  the  first  volume  of  a sys- 
tematic work  on  the  spiders  of  France,  by  the 
energetic  naturalist,  M.  Simon,  of  Paris.  The 
plates  are  beautifully  executed.  Meanwhile  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  are  repub- 
lishing, under  thfi  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Burgess, 
Hentz’s  illustrated  papers  on  the  spiders  of  North 
America.  The  volume  will  be  issued  soon. 

The  French  government  two  years  since  sent 
M.  G.  Pouchet  on  a scientific  mission  to  the 
laboratory  of  living  animals  at  Concameau.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  changes  of 
color  in  fishes.  In  his  report  to  the  government 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  minute  anatomy  of 
the  masses  of  pigment  which  are  the  seat  of  the 
colors  displayed  by  fishes,  reptiles,  and  batra- 
chians,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lower  animals. 
These  pigments  are  either  liquid  or  solid,  form- 
ing a granular  mass.  The  cells  in  which  they 
are  contained  he  calls  chromoblasts.  During 
life  these  cells  are  dilated,  but  in  death  they  are 
contracted,  thus  producing  the  lividity  often  seen 
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in  dead  fishes.  This  change  in  color  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  the  facts 
that  the  chromatic  functions  of  the  chameleon 
are  arrested  daring  sleep,  and  that  the  colors  of 
fishes,  as  the  “seiches,”  change  when  we  irri- 
tate them,  are  proofs.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  these  changes  of  color  are  produced  with 
extreme  rapidity  by  the  fish  simply  seeing  some 
external  object  which  gives  a shock  to  the  brain. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  change  of  color 
is  voluntary  or  not.  The  means  taken  to  test 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system  were  to  remove 
the  eyes.  When  this  was  done  the  fish  becartfe 
intermediate  in  color  between  the  dark  hues  it 
assumed  when  placed  on  a dark  bottom  and  on 
a lighter  sandy  bottom,  and  this  tint  did  not 
change  w hether  the  fish  was  placed  on  one  or 
the  other.  lie  also  proves  that  the  great  sym- 
pathetic nerve  governs  this  change  of  color.  In 
fine,  then,  the  point  of  departure  of  this  faculty 
is  the  retina,  the  impressions  on  which,  commu- 
nicated to  the  brain,  react  in  the  pigment  cells 
of  the  skin,  end  the  nerves  regulate  the  action 
by  the  mediation  of  the  great  sympathetic.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
in  the  eyeless  blind  fish  of  Mammoth  and  other 
caves  there  are  no  pigment  cells,  and  consequent- 
ly the  fish  is  white ; and  the  blind  craw-fish  and 
some  eyeless  insects  are  either  white  or  much 
paler  than  allied  fonns  out-of-doors. 

The  reptiles  and  batrachians  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  are  being  described  and  figured 
by  MM.  Damdril  and  Bocourt  in  a work  pub- 
lished by  the  French  government. 

The  blind  snake,  cecilia,  it  appears  by  the 
researches  of  a Russian  naturalist,  has,  when 
young,  before  leaving  the  body  of  the  mother — 
for  this  animal  is,  as  he  finds,  sometimes  vivip- 
arous— branch ise  like  the  tailless  batrachian  of 
South  America  known  as  Notodelphis  orifera . 
It  follows  that  these  young  ceciliaz  are  adapted 
for  an  aquatic  life,  and  should  be  looked  for  in 
pools  of  water  rather  than  damp  earth,  where 
the  adults  lire. 

Dr.  II.  C.  Yarrow,  of  Wheeler’s  survey  of  the 
Territories,  has  published  a “ Report  upon  Or- 
nithological Specimens  collected  in  the  Years 
1871,  1872,  and  1878,”  forming  a pamphlet  of 
148  pages. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  on  the 
mammals  is  by  Sir  Vincent  Brooke,  on  the  ge- 
nus Cervulus , in  which* in  a striking  way,  by 
word  and  figure,  he  considers  its  genealogy,  and 
thinks  that  the  two  allied  genera,  Cerous  and 
Cervulus , were  differentiated  “far  into  the  geo- 
logical past.”  Cervulus  is  a diminutive  deer  liv- 
ing in  India  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

In  addition  to  the  points  above  referred  to  of 
a zoological  purport,  we  may  refer  to  a valuable 
paper  by  Professor  Huxley  upon  the  American 
genus  Menobranchus , which  has  been  treated  by 
him  in  his  usual  able  manner,  and  published  by 
the  Zoological  Society. 

The  views  of  Professor  E.  S.  Morse  in  refer- 
ence to  the  affinities  of  the  brnchiopod  mollusks 
— namely,  that  they  are  actually  annelids  or 
worms — have  been  indorsed  by  Professor  Kowa- 
lewsky,  who  at  the  time  was  unaware  of  the  an- 
ticipation of  his  own  views  by  Professor  Morse  in 
coming  first  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Professor  Allman  has  announced  what  he 
considers  a new  form  of  the  hydrozoa,  made  the 


type  of  a special  order,  Thecomedusce , and  be- 
lieved to  be  in  every  respect  distinct  from  the 
true  hvdroids. 

Professor  Seely  mentions  the  discovery  in  the 
London  clay  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  so  rich  in 
vertebrate  fossils,  of  a fossil  bird,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  most  closely  allied  to  the  emu, 
and  to  have  at  the  same  time  certain  relations 
to  the  apteryx  of  New  Zealand. 

A paper  by  Dufossd,  published  in  the  Annales 
des  Sciences  Naturelles , discusses  the  subject  of 
sounds  produced  by  fishes,  especially  those  that 
are  caused  by  means  of  the  complicated  air-blad- 
ders of  certain  species,  particularly  the  sciaenoids. 

Operations  in  the  department  of  Pisciculture 
have  been  prosecuted  during  the  past  summer, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  a large  scale,  those 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  being  of  very 
great  magnitude,  and  meeting  with  very  gratify- 
ing success.  Several  millions  of  young  shad 
were  transferred  from  the  hatching  establish- 
ments at  Castleton  on  the  Hudson,  and  Hol- 
yoke on  the  Connecticut,  to  Western,  Northern, 
and  Eastern  waters,  the  most  distant  shipment 
being  to  the  Colorado  and  the  Brazos  of  Texas. 
The  United  States  salmon -breeding  establish- 
ments on  the  Sacramento  River  and  the  Penob- 
scot have  also  been  conducted  on  a large  scale, 
six  millions  of  eggs  having  been  actually  ob- 
tained from  the  former,  of  which  five  millions 
were  sent  East,  and  one  million  were  placed  in 
the  river.  The  spawn  has  not  been  taken  from 
the  salmon  of  the  Penobscot  establishment,  but 
several  millions  are  looked  for. 

Several  specimens  of  the  sterlet,  a small  Rus- 
sian sturgeon  highly  valued  as  an  article  of  food, 
have  been  successfully  transferred  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  where  they 
attract  much  attention.  Extensive  preparations 
are  being  made  to  secure  a satisfactory  exhibi- 
tion of  the  fisheries  at  the  Centennial  celebra- 
tion, Norway  having  intimated  its  intention  of 
furnishing  a complete  representation  of  those 
of  Northern  Europe.  It  is  hoped  that  the  ex- 
hibition on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  behindhand  in  extent  and  completeness, 
in  view  of  the  many  departments  of  the  fisheries 
prosecuted  in  this  country.  Among  these  should, 
of  course,  be  included  every  thing  connected  with 
the  capture  and  treatment  of  the  cetaceans  and 
seals,  both  fur  and  hair,  as  well  as  the  fishes 
proper,  whether  taken  for  food,  for  manure,  for 
oil,  or  other  purposes. 

The  enormous  consumption  of  vegetable  fibre 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  of  different  quali- 
ties has  rendered  it  necessary  to  search  for  new 
sources  of  supply,  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom 
having  been  ransacked  to  furnish  a suitable  fibre 
that  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  wants  of  the  day.  It  is  now  announced  that 
the  great  desideratum  can  largely  be  met  in  the 
stock  of  wild  rice  ( Zizania  aquatica)  of  the  North- 
ern lakes,  this  having  the  special  merit  of  being 
measurably  free  from  silex,  which  interferes  so 
greatly  in  the  manufacture  of  many  articles.  It 
is  announced  that  a hundred  thousand  tons  can 
easily  be  gathered  annually  from  the  waters  of 
Canada  alone. 

Among  Botanical  items  of  interest  we  men- 
tion that  M.  Heckel,  of  France,  has  successfully 
investigated  the  mode  in  which  the  movement 
of  the  stamens  in  the  common  barberry  is  ef- 
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fected.  The  irritable  portion  is  here  the  inner 
surface  of  the  filament,  which,  when  touched  by 
an  insect  in  its  search  for  honey,  is  thrown  sud- 
denly to  the  centre  of  the  flower,  at  the  same 
time  discharging  the  pollen.  By  the  aid  of  an- 
aesthetics longitudinal  sections  were  obtained  of 
the  sensitive  portion  in  its  normal  unirritated 
condition,  when  the  oblong  cells  were  seen  to  be 
arranged  in  parallel  rows,  the  yellow  protoplasm 
within  being  uniformly  diffused  and  applied  to 
the  walls.  After  irritation  they  were  found  con- 
tracted to  two -thirds  their  original  space,  the 
contents  collected  to  the  centre,  and  the  cell  wall 
itself  gathered  into  transrerse  ridges.  The  re- 
verse was  found  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
non-sensitive  outer  surface,  the  normal  state  of 
the  cells  being  that  of  contraction,  to  which  they 
return  when  the  temporary  excitement  of  the 
opposite  side  is  at  an  end. 

In  connection  with  the  expedition  of  H.  M.  S. 
Challenger , botanical  collections,  especially  ma- 
rine, were  made  at  various  points  in  the  Atlantic 
(St.  Thomas  and  the  Bermudas,  the  Azores, 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  St.  Paul’s  Rocks,  Tristan 
d’Acunha,  Kerguelen  Land,  etc.),  with  some 
notable  results.  Of  most  interest  is  the  discov- 
ery of  a sea  grass  at  St.  Thomas,  growing  at  a 
depth  of  five  to  fifteen  fathoms,  and  of  a genus 
previously  known  to  occur  only  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans ; the  account  of 
fresh-water  alga>  growing  in  the  Hot  Springs,  of 
high  temperature,  at  Furnas  in  the  Azores,  and 
of  the  scanty  flora  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Rocks. 
These  lie  near  the  equator,  midway  between 
South  America  and  Africa,  and  over  500  miles 
from  each,  the  whole  group  less  than  a fourth  of 
a mile  in  extent,  and  rising  but  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
above  the  sea.  Careful  search  was  made,  but 
no  trace  of  land  vegetation,  not  even  a lichen, 
was  discovered,  and  the  marine  flora  even  was 
found  to  be  remarkably  poor.  But  one  or  two 
species  of  algce  were  found  in  abundance,  the 
rest,  scarcely  a dozen  in  number,  being  minute 
or  rare ; of  these  five  are  considered  as  new  spe- 
cies, the  remainder  being  identified  with  known 
forms  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  South  America 
or  the  Eastern  continent,  though  in  one  case 
only  Australian,  and  in  another  belonging  to 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico. 

The  botanical  results  of  Lieutenant  G.  M. 
Wheelers  explorations  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  in  1871-73  are  published  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Engineer  Department  in  the  form  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  collections,  anticipating  the  final 
fuller  report.  Several  new  species  are  described, 
mostly  previously  published. 

In  the  New  York  Tribune  has  appeared  an 
article  by  Mrs.  Treat,  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
describing  her  experiments  during  the  past  sum- 
mer upon  the  insect-catching  powers  of  the  Ve- 
nus’s fly-trap  ( Dioncea  muscipula ),  made  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Darwin.  She  finds  that  each 
healthy  leaf  is  capable  of  capturing  from  three 
to  five  ordinary  flies  in  succession,  and  that  each 
insect  is  killed,  enveloped  in  a mucilaginous  flu- 
id, dissolved,  and  the  solution  wholly  absorbed 
before  the  re-opening  of  the  leaf,  when  it  is  as 
sensitive  as  at  first.  The  process  occupies  about 
three  days,  but  in  the  case  of  larger  insects,  bee- 
tles and  the  like,  the  course  of  digestion,  though 
as  complete,  requires  more  time,  and  can  be  less 
frequently  repeated. 


Observations  upon  the  influence  of  forests  on 
climate  made  during  several  years  at  Berne, 
Switzerland,  show:  1,  that  the  mean  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  in  forests  is  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  the  open  country,  varying 
with  the  direction  of  the  wind ; 2,  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  is  lower  in  the  forest ; 3, 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  soil  is  also  con- 
siderably lower  in  the  forest ; 4,  that  the  depth 
of  rain  and  snow  is  less  in  the  forest ; but,  5,  that 
in  the  forest  a much  larger  quantity  of  rain  is 
absorbed  by  the  soil. 

ttIn  the  field  of  Engineering  a number  of  items 
of  interest  demand  notice.  Work  upon  the  East 
River  Bridge  is  progressing  slowly.  It  is  offi- 
cially announced  that  the  Brooklyn  tower  will 
shortly  be  completed.  On  October  24  a height 
of  259  feet  had  been  attained,  and  there  were 
seven  more  courses,  about  fourteen  feet,  of  stone 
to  be  added.  The  anchorage  on  the  Brooklyn 
side  is  likewise  in  a forward  6tate.  The  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  is  pro- 
gressing favorably.  The  caisson  for  the  pivot 
pier  was  recently  launched,  and  a large  force  of 
men  and  seven  boats  are  constantly  employed 
upon  the  structure.  From  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
there  is  nothing  new  to  report.  The  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  President  to  report  upon 
the  best  plan  of  improving  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi sailed  recently  for  Europe  upon  a tour  of 
inspection.  They  propose  to  examine  the  deltas 
of  the  Danube,  Rhine,  and  other  rivers,  and  the 
nature  of  the  works  there  adopted.  A prelimi- 
nary survey  hns  been  made  for  the  proposed  river 
tunnel  at  Buffalo.  The  point  selected  is  just  be- 
low Buffalo,  and  the  length  of  the  tunnel  re- 
quired will  be  2940  feet,  with  a cutting  4900 
feet  long  on  the  east  side,  and  one  4000  feet  long 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  At  its  lowest  point 
such  a tunnel  would  be  sixteen  feet  below  the 
river-bed,  with  a grade  of  sixty  feet  to  the  mile 
each  way  to  the  entrance. 

The  Central  Asian  railway  project,  to  which 
we  have  before  made  reference,  is  again  on  the 
tapis.  One  proposal  is  to  go  by  Orenburg  around 
the  northern  and  eastern  banks  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral ; a second  is  a branch  from  the  projected 
Siberian  railway  by  Ekaterinburg.  A bridge  over 
the  Volga  and  the  crossing  of  the  mountains  to 
enter  India  would  be  requisite  in  any  case. 

The  Severn  Tunnel,  which  is  to  connect  South 
Wales  with  the  west  of  England  by  a continu- 
ous line  of  railway,  is  beginning  to  assume  prac- 
tical form.  The  preliminary  shaft,  sunk  at  great 
cost  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  strata,  having  given  satisfac- 
tory results,  it  has  been  decided  to  undertake  the 
work,  and  the  company  now  advertise  for  pro- 
posals for  the  construction  of  the  first  half  mile. 
The  tunnel  will  require  several  years  to  complete. 
Another  English  project  is  the  construction  of  a 
canal  which  shall  effect  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Humber  and  Mersey  by  cutting  extensions  of  the 
heads  of  each  until  both  meet.  A proposition 
to  tunnel  the  Mersey  is  likewise  attracting  con- 
siderable interest. 

Iron  ship -building  on  the  Delaware  shows 
commendable  activity.  Besides  the  fleet  of  iron 
steam-colliers  building  for  the  Reading  Railroad 
at  Philadelphia,  we  may  chronicle  the  fact  that 
three  new  steam-ships  are  being  built  for  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steam-ship  Company  at  Chester. 
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The  keels  of  all  three  vessels  have  been  laid. 
No  less  than  2000  men  are  now  engaged  on 
the  halls  and  engines.  The  first  of  these  ves- 
sels is  to  be  completed  in  May  next,  and  the  two 
others  respectively  one  and  two  months  later. 

The  Bessemer  anti-seasickness  saloon  steamer 
was  recently  launched  at  Hull,  England,  and  will 
shortly  go  into  service.  Her  speed  is  estimated 
at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  per  hour.  The 
Bessemer  vessel  will,  however,  find  a rival  in  the 
Castalia , recently  constructed  at  great  expense 
for  the  same  traffic.  The  last-named  is  a twin 
ship,  propelled  by  paddle-wheels  placed  between 
the  connecting  girders.  By  the  latest  advices 
she  was  lying  at  Dover  for  a heavy  sea  to  thor- 
oughly test  her  capabilities. 

Although  great  improvements  in  operating 
railroads  have  been  introduced  within  the  past 
few  years,  there  is  still  much  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  in  no  direction  is  this  felt  to  be  more 
desirable  and  necessary  than  upon  the  question 
of  signals.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  from  | 
time  to  time  to  introduce  uniformity  in  signaling 
practice,  and  in  consequence  of  these  efforts  the 
Western  and  Southern  Railway  Association  (now 
the  Railway  Association  of  America)  adopted  in 
1872  a uniform  code  of  signals,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations for  operating  railways.  Notwithstanding 
these  efforts  there  still  exists  such  diversity  of 
practice  upon  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  to  produce  considerable  confusion, 
and  to  lead  at  times  to  deplorable  accidents.  To 
secure  reform  in  this  important  subject  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  at  their  recent 
convention,  passed  a resolution  appointing  a com- 
mittee of  three  to  inquire  into  it  and  report  to  the 
society  with  appropriate  recommendations.  In 
consequence  of  this  action  the  committee  have 
issued  a letter  of  inquiry  to  the  railroad  man- 
agers of  the  country,  requesting  the  fullest  infor- 
mation in  each  instance  of  the  practice  which  ob- 
tains with  them. 

So  far  as  the  Centennial  Exposition  is  design- 
ed to  represent  the  condition  of  American  arts 
and  manufactures  its  success  seems  to  be  as- 
sured from  the  fact  just  made  public  that  the 
number  of  applications  from  intending  American 
exhibitors  already  made  call  for  more  space  than 
that  set  apart  by  the  commissioners  for  American 
exhibits.  The  total  amount  of  available  space 
for  exhibition  purposes  will  be  about  350,000 
square  feet,  of  which  about  100,000  were  thought 
sufficient  for  American  exhibits.  It  appears, 
however,  that  applications  are  already  in  which 
call  for  no  less  than  150,000  square  feet.  These 
facts  will  of  course  necessitate  much  curtailment 


of  the  space  desired  by  many,  who  have  doubt- 
less asked  for  more  than  they  actually  require. 

In  Technology  we  can  record  the  successful 
introduction  of  the  Henderson  process  for  puri- 
fying iron  by  the  use  of  fluorine  (fluor-spar  being 
the  agenf)  at  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and  Iron 
Company  s works  at  Trenton.  Some  remarka- 
ble results  of  its  employment  are  recorded  in  the 
English  technical  journals,  which  almost  realize 
the  claims  of  the  inventor  that,  through  its  agen- 
cy, the  purest  steel  or  wrought  iron  can  be  made 
from  the  most  inferior  pig,  the  silicon,  phosphor- 
us, and  sulphur  being  thoroughly  eliminated. 
In  the  trials  reported  from  Trenton  the  most  in- 
ferior cinder  pig-iron  that  could  be  obtained  was 
used  to  test  the  process,  and  it  afforded  bar-iron 
of  the  best  quality.  The  introduction  of  the 
Henderson  process  in  other  quarters  is  announced 
to  take  place  shortly. 

Of  general  interest  is  the  statement  that  steam 
is  now  being  applied  for  the  purpose  of  extin- 
guishing the  fires  in  the  mines  near  Wilkesbarre, 
and,  as  far  as  learned,  with  success.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  same  agent  has  been  successfully 
applied  abroad  where  every  other  had  failed. 

Our  Necrology  for  the  month  embraces  several 
eminent  names  among  the  men  of  science  and  in- 
vention. In  England  we  have  Dr.  F.  E.  Anstie,  a 
distinguished  physician  and  physiologist ; Mr.  T. 
Mare  Johnson,  Sir  John  Rennie,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Fox,  engineers ; and  Professor  Robert  E.  Grant, 
the  veteran  comparative  anatomist.  In  Belgi- 
um, Count  du  Bus  de  Guisignies,  well  known 
both  as  an  ornithologist  and  statesman.  In  Ger- 
many, Dr.  W.  Luhders,  who  escaped  all  the  per- 
ils of  the  German  arctic  expedition  of  the  Hansa 
to  fall  a victim  to  African  fever  on  the  Camer- 
oons.  France  has  experienced  a great  loss  in 
the  death  of  the  veteran  geologist  Jfilio  de  Beau- 
mont. Sweden  mourns  the  decease  of  Professor 
A.  J.  Angstrom.  In  our  own  country  we  have 
to  mention  Mr.  Hiram  G.  Bloomer,  the  curator 
of  the  California  Academy  of  Science,  and  Mr. 
Ilardick,  a well-known  mechanical  engineer. 

CURING  CROUP  WITH  BROMINE. 

Dr.  Schultz,  of  Prague,  has,  it  is  said,  been 
very  successful  in  treating  croup  with  bromine ; 
for  which  purpose  he  uses  half  a gram  of  puri- 
fied bromine  and  half  a gram  of  bromide  of 
potassium  in  ninety  parts  of  water.  This  is 
inhaled  ns  well  ns  applied  by  means  of  a brush. 
Dr.  Gottwell  also,  who  has  repeated  these  ex- 
periments, thinks  that  by  the  use  of  bromine  the 
diphtheritic  membrane  loses  its  consistence,  and 
is  readily  removed. 


fbitnr’s  liatnritnl  JUrnrii. 


OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber.— On  the  3d  of  November  elections 
were  held  in  twenty-three  States,  the  result  in- 
dicating a reaction  against  the  administration. 
In  New  York,  on  the  vote  for  Governor,  the 
Democratic  majority  was  50,309  ; the  next  As- 
sembly will  consist  of  53  Republicans  and  75 
Democrats ; of  the  members  of  Congress  elected 
15  are  Republican,  1 Independent,  and  1 7 Dem- 
ocrats ; and  the  constitutional  amendments  sub- 
Vou  L.— No.  396. — SO 
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mitted  were  ratified  by  a large  majority.  The 
purport  of  these  amendments  is,  that  new  and 
stringent  safeguards  are  provided  against  bribery 
at  elections,  and  public  officers  are  compelled  to 
swear  that  they  have  used  no  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  votes ; no  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  Legislature  who  holds  other  office ; 
the  compensation  of  members  of  the  Legislature 
is  fixed  at  $1500  a year ; various  classes  of  spe- 
cial legislation  are  entirely  prohibited  ; the  term 
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of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  after 
1876  will  be  three  years;  the  Governor  will 
have  a salary  of  $10,000  a year,  with  a suit- 
able residence,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
$5000 ; the  Governor  may  veto  parts  of  a bill 
and  approve  the  rest<;  he  must  act  upon  all  bilb 
within  thirty  days  from  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature;  no  extra  compensation  can  be 
made  to  any  contractor;  the  Legislature  may 
dispose  of  the  lateral  canals ; the  sinking  funds 
of  the  State  must  be  kept  inviolate ; the  public 
money  shall  not  be  loaned  or  given  for  any  pri- 
vate or  sectarian  purpose ; no  locality  shall  give 
or  loan  its  property  or  credit  in  aid  of  any  cor- 
poration. 

In  Virginia  the  Congressional  delegation  stands 
2 Republicans  and  8 Democrats.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia the  3 delegates  are  all  Democrats.  In  Ma- 
ryland also  the  entire  delegation  is  Democratic. 
In  New  Jersey  the  Democratic  majority  for  Gov- 
ernor was  13,233,  the  Congressional  delegation 
consisting  of  5 Democrats  and  2 Republicans. 
In  Wisconsin  the  Congressional  delegation  con- 
sbts  of  6 Republicans  and  2 Democrats.  In 
Kansns  the  Republican  majority  for  Governor 
was  over  14,000.  In  Florida  the  Congressional 
delegation  is  Republican,  and«ihe  State  Legisla- 
ture has  a Republican  majority  on  a joint  ballot. 
In  Nevada  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor was  elected,  but  there  is  a Republican 
majority  in  the  Legislature.  In  Missouri  the 
Democratic  majority  for  Governor1  was  over 
40,000,  and  the  entire  Congressional  delegation 
is  Democratic.  In  Illinois  the  Republican  ma- 
jority for  State  Treasurer  was  34,805,  and  the 
opposition  majority  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  was  30,506,  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation consisting  of  7 Republicans,  12  Demo- 
crats, and  2 Independents.  In  Massachusetts 
the  Democratic  majority  for  Governor  was  7032 ; 
the  other  State  officers  elected  were  Republic- 
ans ; General  Butler  was  not  returned.  In  South 
Carolina  Chamberlain’s  majority  was  1 1 ,667.  In 
Michigan  the  majority  was  Republican  ; the  con- 
stitutional amendments  were  defeated.  In  Ten- 
nessee there  was  an  overwhelming  Democratic 
majority.  In  Minnesota  the  Republican  majori- 
ty was  over  5000,  and  the  Legislature  is  Repub- 
lican by  27  majority  on  a joint  ballot.  In  Ala- 
bama the  Democratic  majority  for  Governor  was 
over  15,000.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Democratic 
majority  for  Lieutenant-Governor  was  4679  ; of 
the  Congressmen  10  are  Republicans  and  17 
Democrats  ; and  the  Legislature  has  a Dem- 
ocratic majority  of  9 on  a joint  ballot.  In  Ar- 
kansas the  entire  Democratic  Congressional  tick- 
et was  elected. 

Turkish  outrages  against  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  the  Danubian  Principalities  have  occa- 
sioned remonstrances  from  the  great  powers. 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia  have  made  treat- 
ies with  Rounmnia  independently  of  the  Porte’s 
consent. 

The  Carlists  were  defeated  before  Iran,  No- 
vember 10,  and  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  Russian  government  has  resolved  to  in- 
troduce the  Prussian  system  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation, beginning  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  German  Reichstag  was  opened  by  the 
Emperor  William  in  person  October  29.  For- 
kenbeck  was  elected  President.  The  German 
project  of  government  for  the  conquered  prov- 


inces of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  has  boon  promul- 
gated in  an  imperial  decree  dated  October  29. 
There  will  be  a Representative  Assembly,  com- 
posed of  10  delegates  from  each  district  diet,  to 
be  elected  for  three  years.  It  will  express  its 
views  upon  the  budget  and  upon  bills  not  re- 
served for  imperial  legislation,  and  also  upon 
bills  which  are  not  subject  to  discussion  by  the 
district  diets.  The  sittings  will  be  prirate,  and 
will  be  fixed  as  to  time  and  place  by  the  Emper- 
or. The  Assembly  in  expressing  its  views  to 
the  imperial  government  must  also  give  the  views 
of  the  minority. 

The  trial  of  Ivullmann  for  attempting  to  assas- 
sinate Prince  Bismarck  began  at  Warzburg  Oc- 
tober 29.  The  prisoner  admitted  his  guilt.  Aft- 
er a formal  trial  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years'  imprisonment,  ten  years’  sus- 
pension of  civil  rights,  and  to  remain  under  sur- 
veillance for  life. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  re-elected  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  by  700  votes,  against  600 
for  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  difficulty  between  China  and  Japan  about 
Formosa  has  been  amicably  arranged,  China 
paying  an  indemnity  of  500,000  taels — about 
$750,000. 

In  the  great  typhoon  at  Hong -Kong,  Sep- 
tember 22-23,  there  were  lost  30,000  lives  and 
$50,000,000  worth  of  property. 

DISASTERS. 

November  17. — Boiler  of  tug- boat  Lily  ex- 
ploded at  Ilell  Gate,  New  York  ; captain,  stew- 
ard, and  deck  hand  killed. — The  coast  packet 
Empire  foundered  while  approaching  her  dock 
at  New  Orleans ; fourteen  passengers  and  several 
of  the  crew  lost. 

0c/o6er  28.— Burning  of  a cotton  mill  in  Over, 
Chester  County,  England ; ten  lives  lost. 

November  19. — Explosion  in  a chemical  fac- 
tory at  St.  Denis,  France;  three  persons  killed 
and  fifteen  injured. — A boat  belonging  to  the 
English  war  steamer  Aurora  was  run  down  in 
the  Clyde,  and  seventeen  men  were  drowned. 

November  20. — Explosion  in  a colliery  at  War- 
ren Vale,  Yorkshire,  England ; twenty-four  min- 
ers killed. 

OBITUARY. 

Octolter  23. — Commander  Anstin  Pendergrast, 
commanding  the  receiving-ship  Potomac , New 
York. — In  Philadelphia,  Commodore  William 
Inman,  the  oldest  retired  officer  of  the  United 
States  navy. — In  Westmoreland  County,  Virgin- 
ia, the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Payne,  lute  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Africa. 

November  13. — In  Boston,  Daniel  II.  Haskell, 
editor  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript . — In 
New  York,  Colonel  William  Wilson  (Billy  Wil- 
son, of  the  Sixth  New  York  Volunteers). 

November  29. — At  Cooperstown,  New  York, 
John  H.  Anthon,  P.G.M.  of  Freemasons. 

October  28. — In  Rome,  Italy,  William  H.  Rine- 
hart, an  American  sculptor. 

October  29. — Death  announced  in  England  of 
John  Laird,  M.P.,  the  well-known  ship-builder. 

November  8. — In  London,  Thomas  Miller,  au- 
thor of  Gideon  Giles , etc.,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

November  20. — In  England,  Tom  Hood,  edit- 
or of  Fun , and  son  of  the  famous  humorist  of 
the  same  name,  aged  thirty-nine  years. 
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DURING  the  recent  session  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a matter 
of  considerable  importance  was  brought  before 
it  bv  its  presiding  officer,  the  venerable  Benjamin 
B.  Smith.  The  question  was  one  which  involved 
a number  of  delicate  and  intricate  points  of  can- 
on law,  and  the  more  it  was  attempted  to  be  elu- 
cidated, the  more  obscure  and  involved  it  seemed 
to  become.  It  was  referred  to  committees,  it 
was  discussed  by  lay  personages  of  eminence 
learned  in  the  law,  and  anew  the  venerable  pre- 
siding bishop  addressed  himself  to  its  solution. 
It  was  after  one  of  these  last  attempts,  which  had 
taxed  the  patience  and  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  uttermost,  only  to  leave  the  matter  seem- 
ingly in  more  hopeless  confusion  than  before, 
that  a witty  member  of  the  right  reverend  body, 
reaching  across  to  the  desk  ofiiis  episcopal  neigh- 
bor, laid  before  him  a scrap  of  paper  bearing 
these  words,  “ I would  suggest  os  a text  appro- 
priate to  this  mournful  occasion  the  following 
words  from  Genesis,  xliii.  34,  ‘But  Benjamin's 
mess  was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs/  ” 


We  venture  the  assertion  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  who  has  ever  taught 
school  or  been  connected  with  school  manage- 
ment will  thank  the  Drawer  for  presenting  to 
them  the  following  extracts  from  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town  of 
Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  1866-67. 
The  records  of  “hifalutia”  never  presented  any 
thing  more  superb : 

“The  Primary  Centre  School,  summer  and 
winter,  was  instructed  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Gould, 
of  Topsfield.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  mas- 
ter-hand in  genuine  philosophic  simplicity  the 
school  presented  the  same  phases  of  unvarying 
successful  advancement  as  in  former  years,  from 
the  dissonant  mouthings  of  half-fledged  juvenile 
articulation,  through  the  winding  passages  of  syl- 
hibicism,to  the  Mount  Hope  of  spell-reading  ; the 
same  grateful  interspersion  of  gymnastic,  vocal, 
recessive,  and  studious  enaction,  rendering  every 
exercise  equally  a pastime,  and  romancing  the 
reality  of  first  efforts  in  dry  study. 

“The  Senior  Centre  School,  summer  term, 
was  conducted  by  Miss  Caroline  E.  Batcheldcr, 
of  Topsfield,  who  exceeded  herself  in  the  assid- 
uous ability  with  which  she  characterized  her 
school.  Her  order  was  not  stiff  or  staky,  but 
socially  yet  deferentially  absolute.  Under  this 
benign  influence  the  school  peculiarly  prospered 
in  all  the  studies  pursued.  This  school,  the 
winter  term,  was  taught  by  Mr.  Alden  B.  Chad- 
wick, of  Bradford  (the  associate  committee  hav- 
ing resigned  their  gallant  feminine  preferences 
to  the  stoicism  of  the  superintendent).  Mr. 
Chadwick,  with  none  of  the  d-la-tnode  show-off 
scholastic  superfluities  of  the  day,  was  a thor- 
ough, practical,  well-ordered,  matter-of-fact 
teacher,  maintaining  his  position  without  fear, 
favor,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward. 

“The  South  School,  summer  term,  was  direct- 
ed by  Miss  Clara  P.  Hapgood,  of  Acton,  who  came 
to  us  with  the  prestige  of  success  through  the 
recommendation  of  a reverend  gentleman  in  our 
vicinage.  Thoroughly  educated  herself,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  the  school  advanced  in  all 


the  branches  with  proportionate  proficiency.  Mis* 
Unis  h.  Tandy,  of  Groveland,  succeeded  Miss  H. 
Miss  T.  was  an  enthusiastic,  energetic,  social,* 
and  decidedly  plucky  young  lady,  ‘laying  out* 
one  of  the  biggest  boys  the  first  week,  and  hesi- 
tating not  to  remain  with  her  charge  in  the 
storm-beleaguered  school-house  during  one  of 
the  most  tempestuous  nights  of  the  past  winter. 

“The  East  School,  summer  and  winter,  was 
kept  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Elliott,  of  Danvers,  who 
by  the  vigor  of  her  administration  remedied  many 
evils  which  had  crept  in  aforetime.  The  whis- 
perings were  stifled,  foreign  untowardness  guided 
‘ well  in  hand, ’ and  other  unseholarly  practices 
reformed.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  her 
position,  Miss  E.  by  her  indomitable  zeal  and  in- 
terest resolved  a creditable  success  in  all  branches. 

“The  North  School, summer  term, commenced 
under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Anna  D.  Holmes, 
of  Ipswich,  who,  although  considered  a compe- 
tent teacher,  did  not  exactly  suit  the  * city*  peo- 
ple, who,  nurtured  in  the  school  of  republican 
freedom,  could  ill  brook  the  stem  discipline  and 
unfamiliar  indignities  perpetrated  on  ‘ them  and 
theirs/  but  one,  and  then  another,  till  the  whole 
population  en  masse , little  and  big,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  whispered,  murmured,  threatened,  de- 
nounced, and  at  last,  rising  like  a volcano,  burst 
with  fiery  indignation  into  open  rebellion,  kick- 
ing up  a great  dust  in  all  the  region  round  about. 
So  frantically  intense  was  the  convulsion  that  the 
very  animals,  and  even  the  elements,  conspired 
in  sympathetic  expressiveness.  The  geese,  whose 
Ancestors  saved  Rome,  with  conscious  political 
importance  loudly  vociferated  ‘Quack!  quack! 
quack!’  The  turkey,  that  true  native  Ameri- 
can, with  indigenous  consequential  pride,  gob- 
bled about  the  calamities  of  foreign  participa- 
tion. Chanticleer,  crested  and  spurred  and  red 
with  ire,  from  an  eminence  blew  a clarion  note 
of  defiance.  The  bellicose  bull  ‘ tossed  a horn’ 
to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  while  the  pacific 
guinea-hen,  in  the  spirit  of  true  kindliness,  cried 
out,  earnestly,  ‘Go  back!  go  back!  go  back!* 
Nor  these  alone,  for  Trinity  River  itself,  that  evan- 
gelical stream,  swollen  with  rage,  bursting  forth 
in  a torrent  of  wrathful  outpouring,  whirled  and 
boiled  and  eddied  in  irascible  frothing*,  threat- 
ening the  city  mole  of  ‘ Long  Wharf’  with  demo- 
lition. To  appease  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  city, 
and  relieve  it  from  such  an  impending  visitation, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  throw  the  mistress 
overboard,  Jonah  like,  whereupon  a great  calm 
ensued. 

“ We  were  more  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
our  next  teacher,  Miss  Mary  G.  Towne,  whose 
ancestral  prepossessions,  educational  qualifica- 
tions, and  gentle  child-like  simplicity  of  man- 
ners conciliated  and  soothed  every  rampAnt  and 
belligerent  feeling  of  the  citizens.” 

If  this  can  be  beat,  we  are  mistaken. 


Wk  suppose  that  ludicrous  things  will  con- 
tinue to  occur  during  church-time.  Every  body 
has  seen  them  and  smiled  at  them.  The  last 
instance  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge  is  that 

of  a clergyman  in  C , who  while  preaching  a * 

few  Sunday  evenings  since  perceived  a man  and 
woman  under  the  gallery  in  the  act  of  kissing  each 
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other  behind  a hymn-book.  Instead  of  becom- 
ing excited  at  the  spectacle  or  losing  temper,  he 
beamed  mildly  at  them  over  his  spectacles,  and 
when  the  young  man  had  kissed  her  the  fifteenth 
time,  he  merely  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of 
‘“thirdly,”  and  offered  a fervent  prayer  in  be- 
half of  “ the  young  man  in  the  pink  neck-tie  and 
the  maiden  in  the  blue  bonnet  and  gray  shawl, 
who  were  profaning  the  sanctuary  by  kissing 
one  another  in  pew  seventy-eight.*"  The  young 
woman  pulled  her  veil  down,  but  the  young  man 
got  angered.  Every  body  else  smiled. 


When  people  run  for  office  they  must  be  care- 
ful what  they  say.  Recently,  in  Indiana,  a pa- 
triot who  for  many  years  had  unsuccessfully  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a seat  in  the  Legislature  be- 
lieved that  he  saw  his  way  through  the  Grangers. 
Therefore  he  smiled  upon  and  spoke  to  the  Gran- 
get's.  In  a biographical  sketch  of  himself  which 
he  introduced  into  one  of  his  speeches  he  made 
this  agricultural  remark:  “Yes,  I may  truly 
say,  I was  born  between  two  rows  of  corn.’*  At 
the  slight  pause  which  followed,  a broad-chested, 
hairy-faced  individual  winked  his  eye  at  anoth- 
er Indiana  man  and  observed,  “A  pumpkin,  by 
thunder !”  Which  so  far  disconcerted  the  aspir- 
ant that  he  ceased  to  talk. 


To  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  are  we  indebted  for 
the  following : Much  clumsy  wit  has  been  level- 
ed at  doctors  in  all  times ; but  it  was  a doctor 
who  furnished  the  best  anecdote  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  had  just  cut  off  a patient’s  leg.  A 
friend  of  the  victim  inquired  anxiously  whether 
the  doctor  thought  he  would  soon  get  well. 

“He?”  replied  the  doctor;  “he  never  had  a 
chance.” 

“ Why,  then,  put  him  to  needless  pain  ?” 

“Oh,  you  can  not  tell  a patient  the  truth  all 
at  once ; you  must  first  of  all  amuse  him  a little .” 

Judge  Moork,  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  of 
Kings  County,  mingles  justice  and  jocularity 
when  occasion  permits.  Recently  when  impan- 
eling a Grand  Jury  he  requested  those  desiring 
to  be  excused  from  sendee  to  come  to  the  bar 
and  state  their  excuse.  Two  had  tried  in  vain, 
when  the  third,  feeling  sure  that  he  had  sufficient 
excuse,  shouted,  “lam  deaf  in  one  ear!”  The 
judge  replied,  “It  was  long  since  decided  that 
the  Grand  Jury  have  to  hear  but  one  side  of  the 
case:  one  ear  will  suffice.” 

» # __ 

In  the  Greville  memoirs,  published  a few  weeks 
since  in  London,  and  filled  with  gossip,  we  find 
the  following : “It  was  of  his  grandmother,  one 
of  the  beauties  of  her  time,  and  clever,  that  Wal- 
pole said,  4 Mrs.  Greville  is  dead, who,  I be- 

lieve, had  little  to  leave;  I do  not  know  wheth- 
er even  any  poetry.* Lord  Wellesley  asked 

Plunket  what  a personal  narrative  meant.  4 We 
lawyers, ’ said  Plunket,  ‘always  understand  per- 
sonal as  contradistinguished  from  real.*  At  a 
banquet  a guest  remarked  to  Talleyrand  (the 
French  embassador  at  London),  4 M.  De  Mar- 
boeuf  emit  un  pen  lament  de  Madame  Pemon  ; 
u’est-ce-pas  ?’  Talleyrand  answered,  4 Oui,  mais 
je  ne  sate  pas  dans  quelles  proportions."’ 

9 Mr.  Greville  saw  too  much  of  “ great  men”  in 
political  intrigue  to  feel  for  them  either  respect 
or  envy,  and  he  remarks,  with  sententious  phi- 


losophy, “The  more  one  reads  and  hears  of 
great  men,  the  more  reconciled  one  becomes  to 
one’s  own  mediocrity.”  His  homage  was  for  the 
men  of  wit  and  culture. 


Thk  late  Dr.  “Blackhead”  Martin,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee — so  called  to  distinguish  him 
from  another  Dr.  Martin,  who  had  light  hair — 
besides  being  a first-class  physician  of  the  old 
school,  was  a great  wag,  as  well  ns  an  intense 
and  bitter  Henry  Clay  Whig,  and  hated  a Demo- 
crat worse  than  poison.  One  day  the  doctor  was 
discussing  politics  in  the  saloon  of  one  of  the 
Nashville  hotels,  which,  by-the-way,  was  his  fa- 
vorite pastime  when  not  professionally  engaged, 
when  he  suddenly  stopped  short  in  his  argument 
and  said : 

“ By-the-bye,  did  yon  ever  hear  of  ray  recipe 
for  killing  a Democrat  ?” 

“No,  doctor;  tell  us,”  exclaimed  several  of 
the  by-standers.  » 

“Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “first  procure  a 
hogshead  full  of  clear  water,  a strong  negro,  and 
a bar  of  soap.  Then  place  your  Democrat  iu  the 
hogshead,  and  have  the  negro  scour  and  wash 
him  clean.  After  drying  thoroughly,  put  on  him 
clean  linen  and  a broadcloth  suit,  give  him  a 
drink  of  good  wine,  and  place  a genuine  Havana 
in  his  mouth,  and  he'll  die  in  less  than  half  au 
hour  from  fright  at  his  changed  condition !” 


During  “ the  late  unpleasantness”  the  doctor 
was  locked  up  by  Governor  Andrew  Johnson  for 
reported  outspoken  sentiments  detrimental  to  the 
dispenser  of  “military  justice**  in  Tennessee. 
After  a few  days’  confinement  he  was  released 
at  the  intercession  of  friends  and  patients  who 
needed  his  professional  services.  Meeting  a few 
of  his  friends  in  the  evening,  who  congratulated 
him  upon  once  more  breathing  the  44  air  of  free- 
dom,” he,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  said  : 

“ My  recent  confinement  has  taught  nie  a les- 
son which  I shall  remember  as  long  as  this  trou- 
ble lasts.  Whenever  I feel  like  swearing  against 
any  one  connected  with  the  government,  I shall 
walk  up  a back  alley,  reduce  it  to  writing,  and 
put  a revenue  stamp  on  it!” 


The  death  of  Bishop  Whitehouse,  of  Illinois, 
recalls  to  n clerical  friend  of  the  Drawer  in  Wis- 
consin an  incident  that  the  bishop  used  to  relate 
in  connection  with  what  is  known  among  Epis- 
copalians as  the  44  Pan-Anglican  Council.”  It 
is  quite  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  Drawer, 
where  it  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time : 

When  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
were  in  attendance  on  what  is  called  the  “Pan- 
Anglican  Council”  in  1 8(19,  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge conferred  on  a number  of  them  the  hono- 
rary degree  LL.D.  Of  course  it  was  something 
of  an  extraordinary  occasion,  and  every  thing 
was  arranged  to  make  it  as  imposing  to  our  un- 
sophisticated Americans  as  possible.  However, 
among  the  precautionary  measures  adopted  for 
the  occasion  was  one  restricting  the  under-grad- 
uates, who  line  the  galleries  at  such  rimes,  from 
entering  into  any  of  the  unusual  demonstrations 
for  which  they  are  noted.  Oh  the  day  and  hour 
appointed,  the  procession,  made  up  of  the  proper 
officers  and  the  candidates  for  honors,  robed  in 
scarlet , according  to  prescribed  regulations,  all 
headed  by  the  verger,  entered  the  hall  and  raarch- 
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ed  to  a platform  where  the  dignitaries  of  the  uni- 
versity were  in  waiting  to  receive  them.  As  soon 
as  they  were  all  arranged  in  order  by  the  officer 
in  charge,  and  the  whole  assemblage  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  next  move  in  the  programme,  there 
ensued  one  of  those  moments  of  decorous  silence 
such  as  sometimes  comes  over  vast  assemblages 
of  people,  and  which,  for  want  of  a better  word, 
may  be  described  as  “awful.”  Now,  whether  it 
was  “a  contrived  plan,”  or,  better,  an  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
However,  just  at  this  period  of  awful  silence , a 
native  Sophomore,  without  the  fear  of  verger  or 
beadle  before  his  youthful  eyes,  jumps  to  his  feet, 
and  yells,  with  stentorian  voice,  44  Three  cheers  for 
the  red  men  of  the  forest  /”  This  was  too  much 
and  too  good  for  that  august  assembly,  and  the 
cheers  rolled  up  “ from  pit  to  dome*  long  and 
continued.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  no  body 
or  thing  had  been  injured  by  this  willful  infrac- 
tion, and  the  44  red  men  of  the  forest”  were  the 
lions  during  the  remainder  of  their  stay  at  the 
university. 

A missionary  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  in  Texas  sends  this : 

At  a recent  Sunday-school  picnic  in  Western 
Texas  a gentleman  from  Missouri  urged  the  ben- 
efits resulting  to  society  at  large  from  Sunday- 
schools,  pronouncing  them  “schools  that  would 
develop  honest  men  and  women,”  when  a long, 
lank  man,  whose  greasy  buckskin  suit  and  moc- 
casined  feet  told  of  the  frontier,  followed  by  half 
a dozen  children,  presented  himself. 

44  Look  here,  stranger,  did  you  say  that  Sun- 
day-schools make  people  honest  ?” 

44 1 did.” 

“Wa’al,  then,  if  you’ll  tell  me  whar  thar’s  a 
dozen  or  twenty  of  them,  and  good  pasturage,  if 
I don't  come  on  and  bring  my  cattle  and  tie 
right  on  to  some  of  them ; for  thar’s  nothing  so 
much  needed  as  honesty  in  Western  Texas/* 

Between  cattle  dealing  and  political  disputes, 
one-half  of  the  people  are  44  on  shooting  terms,** 
and  no  other ; and  it  is  only  Sunday-schools  and 
other  Christian  agencies  that  can  better  this  con- 
dition. 


Thk  prudence  of  the  simplest  New  England 
man  when  present  or  prospective  thrift  is  in 
question  is  proverbial.  Example:  A Harvard 
professor  went  down  to  one  of  the  beaches  on 
the  New  England  coast  to  bathe  one  stormy  day, 
but  the  men  in  charge  refused  to  let  him  go  in 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  swell.  On  his  way 
back  he  expressed  his  disappointment  and  in- 
dignation to  the  driver  o»  the  omnibus.  44  Well, 
I’ll  tell  you  how  it  is,”  6aid  the  driver;  44 we 
don’t  like  to  have  strangers  come  down  here  and 
get  drowned.  It  hurts  the  beach .” 


The  oddest  and  most  embarrassing  scenes 
will  occasionally  happen  in  pi  ices  where  grav- 
ity and  44  deportment”  are  positively  essential. 
Thus  recently  in  a certain  village  in  Ohio  where 
the  church  had  been  undergoing  repairs.  Among 
other  improvements,  a new  coat  of  paint  was 
placed  on  the  pe>vs,  followed  by  a coat  of  var- 
nish ; the  result  was  most  pleasing  to  tho  eye, 
but  unfortunately  the  varnish  had  been  applied 
so  late  in  the  week  that  it  had  not  had  time  to 
become  hard  before  Sunday,  when  the  congre- 


gation flocked  to  their  seats.  No  apparent  in- 
convenience was  suffered  until  the  clergyman 
>vas  about  to  deliver  the  benediction,  when  the 
congregation  were  horrified  to  find  that  they 
were  unable  to  stand  up — they  were,  in  fact, 
glued,  or  rather  varnished,  to  their  seats.  Their 
spasmodic  efforts  to  rise  were  most  distressing 
to  witness.  In  vain  did  the  clergymnn  exhort 
them  from  the  pulpit  to  resignation.  They  were 
seized  with  a kind  of  panic,  all  the  more  fright- 
ful because  they  were  for  the  moment  powerless. 
At  last,  by  what  seetned  to  be  a simultaneous  and 
Herculean  jerk,  they  managed  to  tear  themselves 
from  their  sittings ; but  at  what  a sacrifice ! The 
pews  were  literally  covered  with  fragments  of 
Sunday  apparel.  Shreds  of  silk,  lawns,  calico, 
broadcloth,  and  cassimeres  were  left  as  souvenirs 
of  the  tenacity  of  the  varnish  used  in  beautifying 
that  church,  and  the  hapless  congregation,  rush- 
ing from  the  doors,  hurried  homeward  with  an 
expression  on  their  faces  as  though  their  hearts 
were  even  more  severely  rent  than  their  gar- 
ments. 


It  has  been  intimated  that  after  recuperating 
from  his  fatigue  Mr.  Stanley  will  start  in  search 
of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  They  have  not 
been  seen  for  twenty-five  centuries,  and  a good 
deal  of  w ell-grounded  anxiety  prevails  in  regard 
to  them. 

A member  of  the  bar  was  recently  in  one  of 
our  thriving  interior  towns  on  business.  In  the 
hotel  he  was  accosted  by  a very  agreeable  gentle- 
man, who  finally  wanted  to  know  where  he  was 
from. 

Tho  legal  gentleman,  not  exactly  relishing  the 
stranger’s  familiarity,  answered,  shortly,  44  From 
New  York.” 

The  next  question  was,  44  For  what  house  are 
you  traveling?” 

44  For  my  own.” 

44  You  are  ? May  I ask  your  name  ?” 

44  You  may.” 

Pause— enjoyable  to  the  lawyer,  embarrassing 
to  the  other. 

44  Well”  (desperately),  44  what  is  your  name  ?” 

“Jones.” 

44  What  line  are  you  in  ?” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,  Sir.” 

44  What  are  yon  selling?”  (impatiently). 

44  Brains”  (coolly). 

The  mercantile  traveler  saw  his  opportunity, 
and  looking  at  the  other  from  head  to  foot,  he 
said,  slowly,  44  Well,  you  appear  to  carry  a 
deuced  small  lot  of  samples.” 

In  the  winter  of  1867-68,  while  the  writer 
was  a resident  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  a 
young  man  from  Missouri— a professed  “negro 
hater” — who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  “youngest 
State”  from  the  terrors  of  the  bush-whackers  in 
his  own,  was  part  proprietor  of  one  of  the  two 
livery- stables  of  which  the  town  then  boasted. 
One  cold  winter  evening  he  was  approached  by  a 
squad  of 44  colored  citizens,”  and  interrogated  ns 
to  the  charge  for  a four-horse  sleigh  and  driver 
for  a party  who  wanted  to  go  to  a dance  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  down  the  river.  He  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  acting  in  the  capacity  of  driver 
for  the  “niggers”  himself,  and,  as  he  had  no 
hand  with  whom  he  was  willing  to  trust  his  only 
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available  team,  he  endeavored  to  “bluff  them 
off”  by  naming  an  exorbitant  snm,  cash  in  hand, 
as  the  answer  to  their  query,  and  was  not  a little 
nonplused  by  the  prompt  “All  right,  Sah.  Hab 
’em  ready  at  hal  f past  seven.  Here’s  your  money.” 

His  prejudices  fairly  overcome  by  the  pleas- 
ant titillation  of  the  ‘‘irredeemable  mgs”  m his 
hand,  he  drove  the  party  to  their  destination, 
hitched  and  blanketed  his  team,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  house  to  await  the  “ hour  for  retiring.” 

The  room  was  not  large,  the  company  was, 
and  the  roaring  cotton-wood  fire  soon  shot  the 
mercury  away  up  into  the  nineties,  while  the  per- 
fume from  the  assembled  sons  and  daughters  of 
Ham  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  sound  of 
the  fiddle  and  the  voice  of  the  44  caller”  aroused 
to  increased  animation  the  movements  of  each 
succeeding  “sot.”  White  human  nature  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  just  as  he  had  finally  de- 
termined to  go  out  to  the  sleigh  and  roll  himself 
up  in  his  robes  in  self-defense,  our  Jehu  was  ap- 
proached by  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  ask- 
ed, in  a very  pompous  manner,  44  Would  you  hab 
any  objections  to  go  out  into  de  odder  room  and 
set  by  de  fire-place?  De  ladies  objtcks  to  de 
smell  ob  de  boss  on  your  close." 

The  alacrity  with  which  he  complied  was  only 
equaled  by  the  gusto  with  which  he  told  the  joke 
on  himself,  always  adding, 4 4 Served  me  right  for 
driving  de  gemraen,  any  way.” 

A friend  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  sends 
us  an  account  of  a lawsuit  in  the  local  court  of 
that  place  brought  by  a Chinaman  to  recover 
$125.  The  note  on  which  the  suit  was  brought 
was  of  itself  a wonder.  It  was  written  in  Chi- 
nese characters,  and  fills  five  columns,  reading 
from  right  to  left.  The  translation  is  as  follows, 
the  reader  bearing  in  mind  that  in  China  44  he” 
stands  for  both  sexes: 

This  woman,  Sim  Yip,  he  wan  tee  catchee  one  hun- 
dred twenty-five  dollars,  gold  coin.  He  say,  Bposnm 
Yo  Hing  let  nm  h p one  hundred  twenty-five  dollars, 
gold  coin,  Sim  Yip  he  pay  um  back  in  six  months, 
with  two  per  cent  interest.  Fung  Chong,  he  say, 
sposum  81m  Yip  no  pay  him  money,  he,  Fung  Ctiong, 
payee  him  allee  same. 

As  Mrs.  Yip  failed  to  pay,  Yo  Hing  sued  Fung 
Chong,  a Chinese  doctor,  on  this  guarantee,  and 
when  the  plaintiff  s counsel  asked  him  about  the 
note,  he  answered : 

44  Yo  Hing  one  big  rascal.  He  foolee  you  big 
heap  muchee.  Me  showee  in  court  how  he  foolee 
you.” 

But  he  did  not,  and  to  his  infinite  disgust  the 
Court  gave  judgment  against  him.  Mr.  Hing 
got  his  cash  44 allee  same.” 

Mr.  Archie  Campbell,  according  to  the  ve- 
racious Mr.  Callighin,  M.P.,  paid  his  addresses 
to  a buxom  widow,  who  did  not  respond  to  them 
with  that  “gush”  that  Archie  desired;  “but,” 
said  he  to  Mr.  Callighin,  “ I'll  just  keep  ding- 
dingin’  at  her  till  she  gies  in  ; an’  I’ll  promise 
her  minister  a good  soo-scritten  [subscription] 
till  his  new  kirk  whan  it’s  a’  richt,  an’  he’ll  wark 
like  ta  vera  deevil  to  mak’  the  maitch.  Ech,  Sir, 
thae  ministers  wad  amaist  sell  their  souls  for  soo- 
scrittens.  I pit  a fi-poond  note  intil  the  plate  ane 
Sawbath  in  mistak'  for  a yin  [one]  poond,  an’ 
before  I could  snap  it  oop  the  minister  ha'en  it 
gr&bbit,  an*  intil  his  poke  quick  as  tbocht.  I 
mind  a mairchant  that  had  got  walthy  doun 


North,  an’ he  said  till  his  minister  wan  day, 

4 Minister,’  quo’  he,  4 I’m  gratefu’  to  Providence 
for  blessin'  ma  industry,  an’  I’m  thinkin’  o’  gien 
ye  a thoosnn’  poond  till  the  biggin*  o’  yer  new 
kirk ; div  ye  think  it  ’ll  be  coonted  a guid  work — 
pit  it  to  my  creedit  like?’  Quo’  the  minister, 
quo’ he,  4 1 could na  gang  sae  far  as  to  say  it’d 
insure  yer  salvation,  but  t’ither  haun*,  I’m  far 
frae  discooragin’  ye  frae  try  in'  the  expeeriment.' 
An’  he  baggit  the  siller — ha,  ha,  ha !” 

The  year  just  passed  was  noted  for  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  Its  religious  conventions : 
apropos  of  which  the  following,  written  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  properly  repro- 
duced : 

A learned  prelate  of  this  land, 

Thinking  to  make  Religion  stand 
With  equal  poize  on  either  aide, 

A mixture  of  them  thus  he  tryu: 

An  Ounce  of  Protestant  he  singleth. 

And  then  a Dram  of  Papist  mingleib, 

With  a scruple  of  the  Puritan, 

And  boiled  them  all  in  his  brain-pan: 

But  when  ho  thought  it  w*  digest, 

The  scruple  troubled  all  the  rest 

We  have  from  the  old  country  a story  of  a 
Dissenting  minister  who  was  paid  to  preach  a 
sermon  on  some  special  occasion  in  the  chapel 
of  a neighboring  town.  As  the  congregation 
was  not  very  rich,  he  was  informed  beforehand 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  him  more  than 
a guinea  for  his  discourse.  When  the  sen-ice 
was  over  he  received  in  the  vestry  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  elders,  who  were  loud  in  their  ad- 
miration of  his  eloquence.  He  turned  round 
upon  them  with  almost  a smile  of  contempt,  and 
said,  44  Do  you  call  that  an  eloquent  sermon  ? I 
should  just  like  you  to  hear  my  three-guinea  one !” 

Certainly  Mark  Twain  never  put  more  hu- 
morous exaggeration  into  forty  lines  than  in  his 
little  speech  At  a meeting  of  accident  insurance 
people  at  Hartford.  “There  is,”  said  Mr.  T., 
“ no  nobler  field  for  human  effort  than  the  in- 
surance line  of  business— especially  accident  in- 
surance. Ever  since  I have  been  a director  in 
an  accident  insurance  company  I have  felt  that 
I am  a better  man.  Life  has  seemed  more  pre- 
cious. Accidents  have  assumed  a kindlier  as- 
pect Distressing  special  providences  have  lost 
half  their  horror.  I look  upon  a cripple  now 
with  affectionate  interest — os  an  advertisement 
I do  not  seem  to  care  for  poetry  any  more ; I 
do  not  care  for  politics;  even  agriculture  does 
not  excite  me.  But  to  me  now  there  is  a 
charm  about  a railway  collision  that  is  unspeak- 
able. There  is  nothing  more  beneficent  than 
accident  insurance.  I have  seen  an  entire  fam- 
ily lifted  out  of  poverty  and  into  affluence  by 
the  simple  boon  of  a broken  leg.  I have  had 
people  come  to  me  on  crutches,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  to  bless  this  beneficent  institution. 
In  all  my  experience  of  life  I have  seen  nothing 
bo  seraphic  as  the  look  that  comes  into  a freshly 
mutilated  man’s  face  when  he  feels  in  his  vest 
pocket  with  his  remaining  hand  and  finds  his 
accident  ticket  all  right.  And  I have  seen  noth- 
ing so  sad  as  the  look  that  came  into  another 
splintered  customer’s  face  when  he  found  he 
couldn’t  collect  on  a wooden  leg.  I will  re- 
mark here,  by  way  of  an  Advertisement,  that 
that  noble  charity  is  an  institution  which  is  pe- 
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euiiarly  lo  be  depended  upon.  A man  is  bound 
to  prosper  wlio  gives  it  his  custom.  No  man 
can  take  out  a policy  in  it  and  not  get  crippled 
before  the  year  is  out.  Now  there  was  one  in- 
digent man  who  had  been  disappointed  so  often 
with  other  companies  that  he  had  grown  dis- 
heartened ; his  appetite  left  him,  he  ceased  to 
smile — said  life  was  bnt  a weariness.  Three 
weeks  ago  I got  him  to  insure  with  usf  and 
now  lie  is  the  brightest,  happiest  spirit  in  this 
land — has  a good,  steady  income,  and  a stylish 
snit  of  new  bandages  every  day,  and  travels 
around  on  a shutter.  ” 


During  those  “saddest  days”  last  autumn, 
when  the  “ milingtery”  were  out  for  the  annual 
inspection  and  review,  what  struck  us  as  the  par- 
ticularly martial  and  blood-thirsty  thing  was  one 
regiment  so  conspicuously  inexact  in  its  marching 
that  the  thought  would  well  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  cowardly  civilian  that  the  warriors  were  not 
so  very  sanguinary,  as  a steady  thing,  after  all. 
The  same  idea  has  occurred  to  a man  in  Roch- 
ester, one  Jacob  Spahn,  who  has  “sugared  off” 
that  idea  into  poesy  as  follows : 

They  looked  Bellona’s  minions 
As  they  slowly  shuffled  along — 

A fagged-out  horde  with  thirsty  throats, 

And  guns  where  they  didn't  belong. 

The  general  was  a grocer, 

Who  yelled  at  the  top  of  bis  voice, 

And  strained  himself  with  the  effort 
To  moke  an  audible  noise. 

He  swallowed  dust  like  water. 

For  the  Fourth  of  July  is  dry; 

His  butchers,  bakers,  and  milkmen 
Heaved  many  a thirsty  sigh. 

And  some  there  were  that  stood  it. 

And  some  that  fell  out  by  the  way; 

Bnt  more  reviled  In  accents  wild 
The  nation’s  great  holiday. 

But  the  martial  grocer's  pleasure 
Was  precisely  that  parade, 

In  which  for  three  brave  hours 
He  held  a general’s  grade. 

44  Oh,  would  they  lasted  forever — 

Grand,  glorious  days  like  these !” 

The  general  sighed  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
Toward  evening,  while  weighing  out  cheese. 


In  the  London  Belgravia  we  find  a new  and 
characteristic  anecdote  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton. 
He  was  not  often  seen  in  the  parks  or  places  of 
public  resort,  but  was  w’ell  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Portland  Club,  where  he  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  every  afternoon  during  the  sea- 
son. “I  came  upon  him  suddenly,”  says  the 
writer,  “one  wet,  stormy  November  evening  near 
the  South  Saxon  Hotel.  It  was  blowing  a gale, 
and  his  slender  figure  wavered  and  reeled  almost 
as  he  tried  to  make  head  against  the  blast.  He 
had  no  overcoat,  and  that  which  he  did  wear 
looked,  I thought,  faded  and  shabby.  I was  tiy- 
ing  to  slip  past  him  unobserved,  for  he  never  met 
me  without  stopping  to  say  a few  kind  words; 
but  he  recognized  me  at  a glance,  caught  hold 
of  my  arm,  and  asked  me  to  come  home  with 
him  to  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  at  Hastings,  where  he 
was  staying,  and  dine.  He  was  without  any  um- 
brella, the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  I covered  him 
as  well  as  I could  with  mine.  I found  he  occu- 
pied apartments  on  the  ground-floor  at  the  hotel. 
They  seemed  in  a sad  state  of  confusion.  The 
floor  was  strewn  with  a litter  of  books  and  pa- 
pers, and  copiously  sprinkled  with  Turkish  to- 


bacco, an  odor  of  which  pervaded  the  air.  The 
tables  were  laid  with  covers  for  three,  but  only 
myself  and  the  host  sat  down.  He  ate,  I ob- 
served, but  sparingly,  and  drank  nothing  but  wa- 
ter with  a dash  of  sherry  in  it.  In  the  even- 
ing, as  I was  taking  my  departure,  I came  upon 
the  German  waiter  who  had  attended  at  table, 
and  hinted  that  the  room  might  be  kept  in  a 
little  better  order.  ‘Bless  you,  Sir!’  said  the 
Kellner,  4 the  place  has  not  been  swept  or  dust- 
ed for  a fortnight;  that  ’ere  gent  is  outrageous 
like  if  a book  or  a paper  is  touched.  The  man- 
ager wants  to  get  him  away,  but  he  has  taken 
the  rooms  for  a month,  and  won’t  go ; and  he 
is  such  good  pay  that  our  governor  don’t  like  to 
disoblige  him.*  4 Waiter,’ I said,  sternly,  4 do 
you  know  who  that  'ere  gent,  as  you  call  him, 
is?’  4 Yiz,  Sir — no,  Sir,’  replied  the  waiter  in  a 
breath,  puzzled  by  my  solemnity  of  tone.  4 That 
is  Lord  Lytton,’  I said,  4 the  greatest  man  in  all 
England/  If  you  see  much  of  him,  and  note 
down  carefully  what  he  does  and  says,  you  may 
become  a second  Boswell’  ‘Lor,  Sir,’  said  the 
waiter,  4 you  don’t  say  so ! Our  manager  thinks 
this  gent  is  cracked : he  goes  out  in  all  weathers 
without  any  great-coat,  and  won’t  even  take  an 
umbrella ; then  lie  never  examines  his  bills,  but 
scribbles  off  a check  on  any  scrap  of  paper  that 
comes  to  hand.  It  was  only  the  day  before  yes- 
terday a poor  woman  come  with  one  of  them 
bits  of  paper.  She  said  the  outlandish-looking 
gent  who  lived  in  our  house  had  given  it  to  her, 
and  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  He 
had  come  into  her  cabin  to  light  his  pipe,  while 
her  husband,  a poor  fisherman  who  was  drowned 
in  the  late  gale,  lay  there  dead.  He  wrote  it  on 
the  back  of  an  old  letter,  and  said  he  hoped  it 
would  do  her  good.  You  can’t  think  of  the  poor 
creature’s  surprise  when  I brought  her  back  ten 
sovereigns  which  the  manager  gave  me  when  he 
saw  the  paper.  Surely,  Sir,  the  gent  can  not  be 
all  right  here,’  and  the  waiter  significantly  touch- 
ed his  forehead.” 


An  Episcopal  clergyman  held  a sendee  out 
on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  in  the  district  school- 
house.  The  place  was  crowded.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  a Baptist  minister  approached 
the  officiating  clergyman  and  asked  him  to  give 
out  notice  that  he  would  hold  meeting  next 
Sabbath.  The  reply  was,  “I’ve  done;  you  are 
at  liberty  to  give  any  notice  you  please.”  Ac- 
cordingly notice  was  at  once  given,  when  up  rose 
a small  man  with  a fiery  red  head  of  hair,  and 
said,  44 1 give  notice  that  I will  officiate  here 
next  Sunday  I The  Methodists  have  their  turn 
then.”  The  dispute  between  the  two  waxed 
warm,  till  all  parties  got  out-of-doors,  and  a 
crowd  remained  to  listen.  At  length  the  Bap- 
tist brother  thus  addressed  his  fellow-claimant : 

44  Brother  Smith,  will  you  please  tell  us  how 
yon  felt  when  you  got  religion  ?” 

Mr.  S.  replied,  “ Brother  Jones,  when  yeti 
religion,  you’ll  know  all  about  it  !** 


Dakota,  as  well  as  other  places  in  the  Federal 
bailiwick,  is  entitled  to  her  place  in  the  Drawer 
in  words  following,  to  wit : A fellow  who  had  sol- 
emnly pledged  himself  not  to  drink  a drop  of 
liquor  inside  or  outside  of  a house  in  two  years 
was  passing  a saloon  in  Elk  Horn  where  three 
companions  were  having  a glass,  and  he  could 
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not  but  cast  a wistful  glance  at  the  scene.  One 
of  them  spied  him,  and  asked  him  to  join  them. 

“Oh  no,”  said  he.  “I  wish  I could ; but  IVe 
sworn  not  to  take  a drop  either  inside  or  out- 
side of  a house  for  two  years.” 

“Oh,” says  one,  “you  can  have  one  drink  for 
all  that.  We’ll  lift  you  off  the  threshold,  and  you 
can  have  one  drink  half  inside  the  house  and  half 
out.” 

So  one  took  hold  of  each  leg,  and  thus  they 
raised  him  up,  while  the  third  filled  and  passed 
the  bottle,  lie  took  one  long  drink,  and  was  just 
drawing  breath  for  another  when  one  of  his  sup- 

orters  shifted  a little,  and  he  shouted,  “Oh! 

old  me  even,  boys ; my  soul's  in  your  hands.” 

The  reader  has  doubtless  frequently  heard 
men  make  the  remark,  “ If  I could  live  life  over 
again,  I would  live  very  differently  from  what  I 
have  done.”  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  most  of  the  decent  people  who  have  attained 
to  old  age  would  be  quite  as  apt  to  agree  with  a 
clever  old  gentleman  in  Australia,  who  puts  it  in 
the  manner  following : 

I’ve  had  my  share  of  trouble,  and  IVe  done  my  share 
of  toil, 

And  life  Is  short— the  longest  life  a span ; 

I care  not  now  to  tarry  for  the  com  or  for  the  oil, 

Or  the  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man. 

For  good  undone  and  gifts  misspent  and  resolutions 
vain 

Tls  somewhat  late  to  tarry.  This  I know, 

I would  live  the  same  life  over  if  1 had  to  live  sgain, 

And  the  chances  are  I go  where  most  men  go. 

A wee  bit  girl  in  Cusco,  Wisconsin,  while  at 
the  breakfast- table  a few  mornings  since,  made 
loud  and  repeated  calls  for  buttered  toast.  After 
disposing  of  a liberal  quantity  of  that  nourishing 
article,  she  was  told  that  too  much  toast  would 
make  her  sick.  Looking  wistfully  at  the  dish 
for  a moment,  she  thought  she  saw  a way  out 
of  her  difficulty,  and  exclaimed,  “Well,  give  me 
anuzzer  piece  and  send  for  the  doctor.” 

The  Sacramento  Daily  Union  gives  place  to  a 
correspondent  who  notices  favorably  the  “Rec- 
ollections of  an  Old  Stager,”  published  in  this 
Magazine,  and  furnishes  two  or  three  anecdotes 
of  Corwin  and  Clay  that  have  not  hitherto  been 
published.  They  are  as  follow's : 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  Henry  Clay  and 
Tom  Corwin  were  both  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Kentuckian  visited  the  room 
of  the  Ohioan  to  urge  him  to  go  for  a certain 
measure,  which  the  latter  was  little  inclined  to 
support.  The  discussion  waxing  rather  wnrm, 
Harry  of  the  West,  rising  to  his  full  height, 
brought  down  his  fist  with  full  force  to  empha- 
size the  remark,  “Bv  , Tom,  it  must  and 

shall  be  so ! ” The  blow  upon  the  table  making 
every  thing  in  the  room  rattle,  its  occupant,  giv- 
ing his  visitor  one  of  his  peculiarly  quizzical 
looks;  quietly  remarked,  “ Look’e  here,  Mr.  Clay, 
you  may  abuse  me  as  much  Rs  you  please,  but 
I’ll  be  hanged  if  111  allow  you  or  any  other  man 
to  break  my  furniture!” 

When  Senator  Corwin  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  by  President  Fillmore,  Clay 
called  upon  him  with  the  request  that  he  should 
give  the  position  of  treasurer  of  the  department  | 
to  his  old,  firm,  and  true  political  friend  John 
Sloane,  who  for  many  years  ably  represented  a 


leading  district  of  Ohio  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress.  The  Secretary  declined  making  the 
appointment,  which  the  great  Senator,  with  all 
his  persuasive  powers  and  eloquence,  urged  upon 
him.  The  appointment  still  being  refused,  the 
great  Kentuckian  said,  “Tom,  I never  should 
have  thought  you  could  treat  your  old  friend  in 
this  style.”  Grasping  his  old  political  leader  by 
the  hand,  the  Secretary  remarked,  “My  olcl 
friend,  the  reason  why  I said  that  I could  not 
make  this  appointment  was  that  I had  already 
made  it.”  “ The  Great  Commoner,”  whose  ca- 
reer was  drawing  to  a close,  burst  into  tears,  and 
with  the  remark,  “Tom,  God  bless  you!  I thank 
you  for  this  last  favor  I shall  ever  ask,”  the  con- 
ference closed. 

Havino  resided  for  the  last  five  years  in  Scot- 
land as  United  States  consul  at (writes  an 

Indiana  friend),  I made,  among  other  things,  a 
collection  of  quaint,  queer,  and  odd  epitaphs, 
gathered  from  the  old  grave-yards  of  that  coun- 
try. I inclose  you  a few  as  possibly  worthy  the 
Drawer.  Some  of  these  have  appeared  in  print 
in  Scotland,  but  I think  will  be  new  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic.  As  I copied  them  directly  from  the 
tombstones,  I can  vouch  for  their  genuineness. 

Over  the  remains  of  James  M ‘Isaac,  a bock- 
seller  of  Alloa,  is  inscribed  : 

For  all  the  books  I’ve  bound, 

Here  now,  with  valley  clods, 

In  sheets  I’m  rotting  under-ground: 

Death  makes  a mighty  odds. 

A sailor  buried  at  Brough ty  Ferry  is  com- 
memorated as  follows : 

His  voyage  now  finished,  he’s  unrigged, 

And  laid  in  dry-dock  Urn, 

Preparing  for  the  grand  fleet  trip 
And  Commodores  return. 

The  following,  found  at  Leslie,  in  Fifeshire,  is 
unusually  unique : 

Here  lies  the  dust  of  Charles  Brown, 

Some  time  a wright  in  London  town. 

When  coming  home,  parents  to  see. 

And  of  his  years  being  twenty-three, 

Of  a decay,  with  a bad  host, 

He  died  upon  the  Yorkshire  coast 
The  10th  of  August,  1762. 

We  hope  his  soul  in  heaven  rests  now. 

A family  monument,  erected  1774,  at  Guthrie, 
for  the  Spence  family,  has  on  it  an  inscription 
which  is  quite  a model  in  its  way : 

Beside  this  stone  lye  many  Spences, 

Who  in  their  life  old  no  offenses; 

And  where  they  lived,  if  that  ye  speir, 

In  Guthrie’s  ground  four  hundred  year. 

The  following,  found  at  Torrybum,  in  Fifo- 
shire,  may  imply  a carelessness  in  the  burial  of 
Eppie,  but  shows  a praiseworthy  effort  to  pre- 
serve her  memory : 

In  this  church-yard  lies  Eppie  Coutts, 

Either  here  or  hereabouts ; 

But  whaur  it  la  none  can  tell, 

Till  Eppie  rise  and  tell  hersel’. 


ERRATA. 

Tine  author  of  the  articles  on  “Decorative  Art  and 
Architecture  in  England”  finds  two  errors  in  his  pre- 
vious papers  which  seem  to  require  correction.  In  the 
Magazine  for  October,  page  630,  the  artist  Dyce  is  rep- 
resented as  an  Irishman  and  Maclise  os  a Scotchman ; 
it  should  be  the  reverse.  In  the  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, page  785,  the  name  of  one  of  our  cleverest  young 
architects  Is  given  as  Cbambrey  Brown ; it  should  be 
Cbambrey  Townahecd. 
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"1/1115  ANOKL  OF  THE  TWiUGHT. 


(he  Ion/?  elmufag. /gfpw 

In  erf*t#l;  rxfor*. 

The  KiTitV  of  heaven  are  frt 

A*  I think  of  wy  >souoty  of  ixg‘0;.; 

Onec  more  an  r>lu  p\af  corned  fed 
Ah  Aixtifiy  .wre*tleii  ut  v-i‘abbr»k ’«  ford  j * ; 

A dumb  rosUotnce.  with  Vievor  n word, 

Tint ;\tjiiii.AHd4nvv  ihirdenmg  down  ihc 


•Titfi  maitlqn*  blush  on  the  rh^eL*  of  tin?  .wife! 
,&he  ’vfll  come,  btjvfc  10  ;or  IT  it?  life, 

Tn  rhc  tlovviar  df  dvoiniurhood' **  bridal  ciiarmK 

Ar  n vOnpftVnc  stop.  I ivhhpered,  itf  hcrS»;; 
hrfe  the  songs  tlnit  *he  u#ed  to  sing ; 

like  the  Mo^oin  exhaling  spring. 
Ilojrfaglr- » Volet  bed  find  the  dover  funtfi  ; 

jThj  . #rrill  tovuet  thunm  shall  a vigil  keep 
The  wholt*  nigh*  long;  that  she  mstle*  near. 
Her  warm  hrferith  fanning  my  cheek  ami  ear 
As  l He  in  her  loose  light  arms  of  sleep- 


f -ike  the  .soldier,  who  e*>er  his  pul  let  hear* 
The  whiMjtwp.  of  patient,  sait^ving  viair??, 
Kefor*  <hg  mi  \i  to  die  wnpty  si^Ve  . 

As  1 Htecnl  ami  eried  over  a cnhl>  *fi\\  face. 
In  her  bridal  mbea.  on  her  bridal  ted? 


Kr'twtVaccnrdifig  to  Act  iifCoa^rw.  in  the  ye»ix  18TB<  ivy  Harper  and  Brother,  ru  Che  Office  of  the  .Dh/a- 
ri«m  C'ot;er*>*4  hx  WflpHhigtozL 


igTiiartTi 
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monthly  machine. 


if.  t *e*k  her  by  day  with  the  Yoke  or  luynd, 
It  «mk  ixl  A didethl  0Wti-*oug<  ••;:■: 

.fluchidh  luf^brien  wrm*g, 
*Tfd  children  who  do : W<#«  \Oftjto 

r;  ry'j  ' .V  ” '•■•:'•  .;;  • ‘ ,.  ■ 

Thof*t%fd  $k$d*  J*f»  bloom 
F&v  ov«r  tte  about  our  home 

The  nnd  come; 

And  .ruM ihmi  the  mouth  of iho tomb 


mm 


And  she  comes.  in  the  dtuvs  of  #i  pit*  adUe ; 
A holy  blosmog  firoujni  xm;  : 

L feel  her. presence  sit  miWthdr.  feels 
The  geo  lie  light  upon  "closed  »net, 

i*H?  when  the  eveukig*  stenting  grow 
hi  iv y*4iil  miter*  over  the  bench, 

The  n:oi>  of  heaven  are  nlriiiyk  it*  reach 
M £ think  of  my  gbi’ittv*  of  Tung  y$gb. 


NEW  WASHINGTON 


y4^>-<3 


UB AO  OF  TH*  AVaWtrtV 


centre,  ojmI  bow  the  abandoned  site  with  the 
tradition*  a forgotten  period. 

Meantiine  the  toilndlmg;  city  has  *ttnn~ 
hied  along  through  tfarvttta$  ^egiN  withouv 
re^oiurbea,  in  the  uddit  of  a border  popula  - 
tthn  iii  ..!*»•.  fortune*  smd 

umjvdif**ntiul  'With  Hitter  section*  The  Stile, 
of  Virginia,  on  cme  side,  has  ^Vended  e-nor- 
mom  aims  X* if  money  in  tiurupikes.  titrate* 
and  railroads, VjJj^ joiid1^;j*TiS^  . . from 


moot, Turn  changed  its  name  Trout  t W Lon- 
diHi  tinil  HeiupshiVb  tp-iAte  Waehhtguuj  a.tuV 
OhVd  Kaj.lrojui.  Tin  Oran gc  hj » ri  A1  exalt rind 
toad,  which  tx  a vet^<e  th<v  whole  State,  -anil 
i»  Vi rgl  tiU  l*f<qvjrt£%  b//e  weed  equal  n asnU 
to  take  the  iianK*  of  thk 
AVdhiiih gtqti  - City  ;.  Vi r^i n (a  M tri la u d,  an d 


has  long  tjUivp  AflS  uim^  th oiTsonjiHoYnuh!* 
beyond,  i*a«l.  now  find  then  tlndv  an«c^  iiwe 
Khiit  Wa  nv  a eUmorx  dot  w It  bout.  ^mvkle  or 
jdaimihilit.y,  to  fetch  the  capital  up  ho  the. 
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Great  Southern  Railroad,  in  order  to  obtain 
a foreign  market  for  its  bonds. . In  like 
manner,  what  was  the  Richmond,  Freder- 
icksburg, and  Potomac  Railroad,  stopping 
at  Acquia  Creek,  and  thereby  compelling 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union  and  the  rebellion 
to  fight  their  bloodiest  battles  along  its 
course,  far  to  the  flank  of  the  Federal  city, 
which  was  thereby  left  uncovered,  has  been 
looped  up  with  Washington,  and  is  the  Rich- 
mond and  W ashin gton  Railroad.  The  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Company  has  been  itching 
for  some  time  past  to  have  a branch  from 
Staunton  direct  to  Washington.  In  short, 
Washington  city  is  to-day  the  second  city 
of  Virginia,  and  has  Richmond  at  a moral 
disadvantage,  containing  the  only  progress- 
ive daily  press  of  the  region,  and  with  such 
superior  social  advantages  that  the  late 
Judge  Underwood  was  impeached  on  the 
score  of  residence  for  moving  his  effects 
from  Alexandria  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  when  Judge  Hughes,  his  successor, 
was  appointed,  he  announced  his  intention 
to  reside  in  Alexandria  in  order  to  be  near 
Washington. 

Public  men,  like  men  of  letters,  like  to 
swarm  together  from  mutual  tastes  and 
temperaments.  This  disposition  must  be 
remembered  when  men  seek  to  answer  their 
own  question  of,  “ What  is  there  to  support 
Washington  I”  A powerful  passion,  whether 
social  or  political,  is  a commercial  resource, 
and  when  the  whole  country  faces  for  a part 
of  every  day  toward  its  capital  as  tho  good 
Mohammedans  pray  toward  Mecca,  the  na- 
tional instinct  is  supply  and  demand. 

In  the  year  1846,  in  the  Presidency  of  Mr. 
Polk,  the  people  of  Alexandria,  who  were 
then  sanguine  as  to  their  trade,  railroads, 
security  of  slaves,  and  superior  navigation, 
voted  by  more  than  two-thirds  majority  to 
leave  the  District  of  Columbia,  although 
the  people  in  the  country  parts  paraded 
with  banners  inscribed,  “ What  Washington 
has  done  let  no  one  undo/’  Already  there 
are  symptoms  of  regret  for  a secession  which 
in  fifteen  years  was  imitated  by  every  thing 
south  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Northern  man 
can  see  in  that  impetuous  little  city  the 
grass  growing  in  the  streets — the  first  civic 
grass  between  the  North  Star  and  Mount 
Vernon. 

Turn  now  to  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  drew  to  itself  nearly  the  whole 
trade  and  enterprise  of  the  State.  A judi- 
cious mingling  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish 
merchants,  German  farmers,  handy  French 
tmigrfo  from  Acadia  and  San  Domingo,  thrifty 
English  Quakers,  and  animated  Methodists 
established  at  that  point  the  most  bustling 
and  busy  city  which  has  ever  been  known  i 
within  the  Slave  States.  They  built  the  fast-  I 
est  vessels  for  privateering  and  blockade- 1 


running,  supplied  indifferently  the  armies 
of  Europe  with  flour  and  produce,  seized 
the  West  India  and  Brazilian  trades,  built 
a turnpike  system  which  until  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  monopolized  the  way  to 
the  Southwest,  and  when  the  canal  had 
flanked  them  they  challenged  it  with  anoth- 
er, which  was  to  scale  the  mountains  with 
twenty -five  hundred  feet  of  lockage,  and 
did  reach  the  Alleghany  coal-field  after  be- 
ing overtaken  by  their  trunk  railroad  to  the 
West,  which,  from  a continental  point  of 
view,  was  the  original  and  masterpiece  of 
railroad  art. 

The  enormous  amount  of  money  embarked 
by  Baltimore  and  Maryland  in  this  system 
of  internal  improvements  had  the  effect  to 
create  a rivalry  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  the  more  unhappy  because 
the  State  of  Maryland  had  furnished  the 
original  population  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  had  also  voted  a large  sum 
of  money  to  establish  a national  capital 
within  its  borders.  In  chagrin  that,  after 
nearly  a century  of  outlay  upon  the  Poto- 
mac Canal,  which  cost  above  $11,000,000,  it 
finally  terminated  at  Washington  and  not 
at  Baltimore,  the  merchants  of  the  latter 
city  sturdily  diverted  their  railroad  from 
the  Potomac  route,  and  built  it  instead 
up  the  sinuous  Patapsco.  That  road  cost 
Wheeling  not  far  from  $20,000,000;  and  it 
is  a singular  fact,  that  the  engineer  whose 
genius  fixed  the  grades,  tunnels,  and  via- 
ducts in  the  mountains  was  the  son  of  the 
Moravian,  Latrobe,  who  was  the  real  archi- 
tect of  the  present  Capitol  at  Washington, 
having  rebuilt  it  after  the  British  had  burn- 
ed it.  But  it  has  been  necessary  for  even 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  its  three  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  $400,000,000  of 
property,  and  $50,000,000  of  annual  imports 
and  exports,  to  follow  the  lines  of  topog- 
raphy and  travel ; and  in  1873  its  great  rail- 
road, which  had  been  redeemed  from  pover- 
ty and  difficulty  by  the  copious  expenditures 
of  the  national  authority  in  time  of  war, 
practically  abandoned  the  Patapsco  route, 
built  at  a cost  of  nearly  four  millions  a new 
main  stem  from  Washington  to  Point  of 
Rocks,  ran  all  its  Western  trains  over  this 
stem,  by  which  more  than  one  thousand  cars 
pass  Washington  every  day,  and  the  railroad 
company  abolished  its  discriminating  tolls, 
gave  workshops  to  Washington,  began  the 
construction  of  a grand  d6p6t  worthy  of  the 
capital,  and  announced  that  for  the  future 
it  should  know  no  difference  between  the 
cities. 

Prior  to  the  change  of  policy  in  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania 
company,  which  had  been  striving  for  years 
to  get  a charter  across  Maryland  soil,  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac Railroad  at  an  expense  of  nine  millions, 
and  by  expending  about  four  millions  addi- 
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affairs  to  the  whistle  aud  dint  rtf shops,  nrtl- 
mii*,  and  eiiigmi'H*  wo  tuny  add Thai  wWrda* 
there  was  not  a foot  of  raif- 

roiul  in  Urn  capital  i'ity  jirioT  to  there 
ait?  now  upward  of  fifty  mi)i?58?  i4j>d  t'iio  mag- 
mficeut  distances  have  'bewu-  neu  trailed  by 
thorn  commwliotiii  coQiniou  camera  nearly 
all  of  which  disperse  w ith  eominctorb.  ami 
make  the  citizen  hia  own  cashier. 

There  vym  tw>  Fire  Department  iti  TV  lisle 
itigtau  until  Ift&F  but  at  pjmiit  there  ate 
*&0ii  first-dlass  steamers,  m noted  ‘Sift their 
ellieiency  a*  the  police  foree^whidi,  in  tluy 
midst  of  t%  mirgjitti?  of  n w elements*  in- 
dotting  nearly  hO,fl()0  person*  late  in  w*m- 
t tide,  has  imYeriaited  to  rapture  a hoiaVde 
o0Vn«lei  it  was  organized  in  Mr.  IM:- 

coiik'H  mkinnist  ration.  “All  qiiiot  on  the 
m trow?  of  Wasldngtoif*  polite 
in  time  of  peace  ns  when 
I^^tiiepJvkets  coolTttnted  each  other  from 
d|^p«iro  imiikfi  of  the  river.  During  the  war 
■it',  set  of  en  rn|>-foLIoAr  ers^  deserters,  i»’ni ihera, 
aiul  «ti  Hdiiurged  too  >vorf  Id t?«&  f» 

leave  riie  dty,  settled  in  a locality  between 
ihvnij^vivanta  Avenue  and  tlm  uhl  TU>V  Oa~ 
iia  1 , where  mi tk*-  wAiy  cheap  and:  human 
health  in  peril,  and  to  this  resort  wins  given 
the  name  of  ^JMdT^eT  Bay;”  Ivjpedfcuftm 
of  all  the  crime  in  Washington  was  emnndn 
ted  iu  that  Ataatia.  or  by  its  refugees.  How 
tb  break  oft  such  nost*  of  Vice  lias  Wen  on 
imsidved  jtroltau  in  almost  every  Arhennim 
cit  v,  m w (M Uliy- Wise  ] a* nple  argue  that  stick 
things  are  mere  sewer-volves,  and  camddf 
and  a dozen  little  parks  Hbtl  ire  to  general  sumty.  white  Junes  and  ptv 

i-  1 icemen  administer  with  pity  nr  sympothv 


i^V  the  name  and  for  the  oxekueivo  hen^iit  Potomac 
' df  CcdumHiltt*.  • 

The  bite  paiiie  of  If$&.  ha * ofotestmi  for 
file  I line  hehlgtwo  oilier  rfciimad 
niides,  the 

b’l'cek  aud  temibato  iit  Fr>xhTiek.  theHdty 
opening  ti » the  Wiiehingtim  market  We  at* 
the  richest  regions  in  America  for  poultry, 
market  prod lice,  d m u g U t aituiials,  ami  the 
proceeibi  of  the  the  fitillj.  and  the 

dairy ; 6b<&  to  e&teuxl  the  Wbslnngt<»u 
and  OhW  r mid,  which  ia  now  dose  to  Wiw 
rdu&fcer*  up' i.fae F»nuth  ikanch  »>f  the  poto- 
ikov  and  to  the  Ohio  ${L\v.r. 

The  ^riect  uf  such  extended  railroad'  »»- 
rems  hoe  keen  to  dpen  n|i  the  neglected 
aiid  td<din*e^iie  country  in  the  env irons  of 
VY  - J "'hill 

liMjhiieWf  de tstche^l  from  t he  capital  eity\ 

i^b  >^Iie>p^  a,zrt,l  mz>  ] ii^»p  melt 

.i.djoceut«  raising  their  white  s}>ins  against 1 the  boil  spot  has  keen  tree  ad  by  the  med- 
t he  tinted  binds  and  terrai  n which  in  hrou  i>  ; ieiuc  of  henlMi  end  cieaniiliess.  first  , the 
or  blue  ns??  abuvw^W^1 iVoiu^ ^ iiih$-wnWk|bld  ^da)  Wpfe  filled  up,  and  that  raided  the 
<W  ihb  Ciitoctiu  Mduntaitr.  Thiis  4 rt^Uei  [ end  the  .of  loute,  eo 

life  h intide  trlhunuy  to  tin?  turgid  and  «av-  that  ffe  vrnnitial  dashes  hvi»:in  Hi  look  for 
i i ra t ed jfrdli tic al  cil 1 h c dfekf t^yd ,h Nexfc,iU*ery  etr'eet  paes' 
ami  ehh  f of  bureau  Mhmv.io  a uiore  yeoiuah  : ibg  thn-digh  Murder  Itny  was  paved  v.  Mli 
linkpoudfepcA,  Abd  o tnwfc  4f  eduntry  whicih; ^woiid-  ar  nsphalttim;  well  sewetod,  and  sup- 
sWYe.rv  And  tohaccu  had  dmtlt  tod  hiirshly  : jf»Uv?d ^ With  gas  aud  water,  and  the  nmnojm- 

Hti  ' iv,'  MiAri  ir1^.  mill  ltli‘^n<tiii\  ' I,!-'  m T ^ 1 Wi  t O iti  1 rilnoDL^r  « **  tji  a Ti  • *».  , A l-t  ni»t  Uv 


witlt  ^to  reviyeviiixil  t»k*ssom-  : :;dT b »»«4»  up  by 

Lc«t  it  might  lie  supposed  t hat  this  uctiy-  vn  tnone  peopfis  Fi- 

? t y of  rJiilroad  corporations  lmdcil  a change-  'tidily  v ever;* ; lice  use  to ; sell  liquor  or  keep  a 
li-mt  the  tiwnfj-iiil  iv^ith-ut  life  of  men  pf  j hphWi  txdns^I  wifl^ 

in  This  aiKiefnary 
af  castaways.  . Thu, 
thtH^  reiiiXMUW  Wtj 
tint,  ft)  make  vice 
Miburhoh,  whHb  It 
luiist  }>ccirih-  fur.)  w^iit 
idpUtThp^ 

tlui  t Wash- 

.iiigibii  is  the  vftdy 
huge  AmcrKMui  •city' 
where  ganihiing* 
houses  have  bccui 
fully  and  fill  ally  enol* 
jeaHxU  Hifji  the  spoil- 
mg  ylmsM  have  vail- 
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grated  to  Baltimore  and  Richmond.  The 
United  States  District  Attorney  raided  every 
one  wf  these  gilded  dens  in  the  year  1S72, 
and  made  it  peual  for  proprietors  of  houses 
to  harbor  gamblers.  It  may  he  said  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  poker  playing  in  the 
hotels  and  private  houses  of  Washington, 
hut  for  this  there  is  no  corrective  except 
poverty  and  the  social  stigma.  It  has  been 
long  since  any  clerk  or  officer  of  trust  has 
lost  government  funds  by  gaming  outside 
of  Wall  Street  , 

Vice  in  Washington,  among  resident  peo- 
ple, is  routined  to  the  lower  classes  of  blacks 
and  whites,  who  have  but  dimly  apprehend- 
ed the  opportunities  of  the  new  era,  and  ex- 
ist in  promiscuous  and  idle  association,  sel- 
dom venturing  beyond  petty  larceny  ; and 
to  these  may  be  added  a few  clerks  who  are 
employed  only  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  three,  and  thereafter  go  about  tempt- 
ing others  into  mischief.  The  capital  of 
course  attracts  many  errant,  restless,  and 
scheming  men  and  women,  a part  of  whom 
are  stranded  here,  and  become  the  prey  of 
that  portion  of  Congressmen,  officials,  and 
oeVr-do-w  ells  whitdi  delights  in  intrigue. 
On  the  whole,  as  we  shall  presently  en- 
deavor to  demonstrate,  “ the  virgin  capital 
of  the  country,”  as  Jefferson  called  it,  lias 
had  a singularly  gentle  population,  tranquil 


success,  and  hns  answered  the  fullest  ex- 
pectations of  its  dignified  projectors. 

Every  experiment  of  the  continent  has 
been  tested  in  the  inoffensive  District  which 
enshrines  the  government.  Here  slavery 
and  freedom  began  the  overture  of  that  for- 
ever memorable  contest  which,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  block  man's  fortunes,  has  add- 
ed Africa  to  the  Kindergarten  of  Christen- 
dom, aud  made  aw  ineffaceable  element  of 
the  American  type  these  voting  children  of 
Ham,  to  compete  with  us,  perhaps,  in  every 
field,  social,  missionary,  and  heroic.  The 
capital  city  is  also  the  capital  of  the  African 
race.  Here  they  are  relatively  stronger  in 
population,  influence,  and  property  than 
any  where  among  the  Caucasian  races. 
They  are  of  all  religions,  Catholic  as  well 
as  Protestant.  Their  university  at  Wash- 
ington is  an  exalted  and  striking  feature  in 
the  landscape.  They  are  employed  in  al- 
most every  department,  and  sit  in  Congress, 
and  up  to  this  time  there  has  never  been  a 
public  scandal  associated  with  a negro.  The 
tenacity  w ith  which  they  cling  to  property 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  manifesta- 
tions in  human  development,  and  although 
graded,  underpinned,  taxed,  and  tempted, 
they  hold  to  their  lots  and  shanties  in  the 
fashionable  West  End  of  the  city  with  a 
prescience  and  resolution  as  notable  as  that 
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self-respecting  a# 
to  prefer  the  post 
of  private  duty 
rather  than  move 
into  a Southern 
State  for  the  sake 
of  a Senatorsbip. 

In  this  discursive 
article  I have  thus 
far  touched  upon 
sack  matters  as 
have  crossed  my 
mind,  but  may  in- 
terest the  reader 
more  logically  by 
a sequential  nar- 
rative* 

It  was  probably 
prior  to  1625  when 
the  first  white  man 
ascended  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  head  of 
navigation,  pass- 
ing, of  course,  the 
future  sites  of 
Mount  Vernon, 
Washington,  and 
Georgetown.  At 
this  time  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  of 
New  England  were 
scarcely  snugly  set- 
tled in  their  huts. 
The  adventurer’s 
name  was  Henry 
Fleet. 

He  was  a fur- 
trader,  who  had  his 

of  the  poor  old  w oman  who  gave  testimony  j head -quarters  in  Now  England,  and  his  jour- 
bcfore  the  Ku-Klnx  committee,  saying ; ! ual,  kept  in  1631,  wraa  found  in  the  Lambeth 
*4  Dey  took  me  out  an’  heat  mo  free  times  in  j Library,  nearly  opposite  the  English  Houses 
dat  one  night  wid  hickory  swathes,  an’  put  j ot  Parliament,  after  the  dose  of  the  South- 
de  tope  arouu’  my  ueck,  an’  said  dey  was  iern  rebellion,  thus  connecting  in  some  man- 
a-gwine  fur  to  hang  me  on  lens  1 moved  oft’  ner  the  legislative  halls  of  the  two  branches 

Mr. ?s  farm  \ but,  genTmen,  I wouldn’t  I of  the  English-speaking  family.  This  man 

gib  up  my  property.  4 Any  thing,’  says  I,  appears  to  have  suffered  a long  captivity 
‘ ef  I can  keep  my  land?  ” among  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Potomac 

Here  it  may  be  added  that  the  statesmen  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Calvert’s  Catholic 
of  the  African  race  are  nearly  all  resident  colony,  w hom  he  piloted  up  the  river.  His 
iu  Washington,  or  in  frequent  council  there,  j journal  shows  that  the  Indians  on  the  site 
headed,  of  course,  by  one  of  the  first  literary  of  Washington  were  called  Nncostines.  or 
minds  which  Mary  laud  has  produced.  I AnacostionH,  find  we  might  be  amused  at  the 
mean  Frederick  Douglass,  a native  of  Caro-  similarity  of  his  description  of  them  w ith 
line  County,  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  whose  j the  popular  understanding  about  the  mod- 
years  have  been  spared  to  realize  the  ex-  j ern  people  of  Washington.  Fleet  wrote  the 
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river  is  not  above  twelve  fathom  broad. 
And  as  for  deer,  buffaloes,  bears,  turkeys, 
the  woods  do  swarm  with  them ; and  the  soil 
is  exceedingly  fertile ; but  above  this  place 
the  country  is  rocky  and  mountainous  like 
Canido.  The  27th  of  June  I manned  my 
shallop,  and  went  up  with  the  flood,  the 
tide  rising  about  four  feet  in  height  at  this 
place.  We  had  not  rowed  above  three  miles, 
but  we  might  hear  the  falls  to  roar  about 
six  miles  distant." 

Persons  who  look  kindly  on  Washington 
re-affirm  this  description.  One  hundred  and 
twenty -eight  years  afterward  (1759)  Rev. 
Andrew  Burnaby  described  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Potomac  while  sojourning  with  Col- 
onel George  Washington.  In  1782  Jefferson 
wrote  an  imperfect  description  of  the  falls. 
They  have  never  been  well  described,  and 
although  within  two  hours’  ride  of  Wash- 
ington, and  more  consequential  than  any 
cataract  on  our  Atlantic  slope,  they  are  sel- 
dom visited  except  by  bass  fishermen.  The 
bass  were  put  in  the  river  only  a few  years 
ago,  but  have  multiplied  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  have  made  the  Potomac  a game 
stream. 

After  the  Catholic  settlement  of  Maryland, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1634,  there  was  lit- 
tle movement  toward  the  interior  until  near- 
ly the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when,  about  1695,  a number  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  who  despaired  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  settled  within  the  limits  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  their  collected 
farms  were  called  “New  Scotland."  About 
this  time  Prince  George’s  County  was  erect- 
ed, which  adjoins  the  District  on  two  sides. 
By  1740  there  was  an  inspection  house  for 
tobacco  in  Georgetown,  and  Frederick  Coun- 
ty was  formed  in  1748,  which  was  divided 
into  three  counties  in  the  year  of  American 
independence,  of  which  the  lower,  which 
bounds  the  District  on  the  third  side,  was 
named  for  the  unfortunate  patriot  Mont- 
gomery. Georgetown  had  been  authorized 
by  an  act  of  the  Maryland  Assembly  as 
early  as  1751,  and,  like  all  port  towns  on 
the  Chesapeake,  grew  by  exporting  tobacco 
and  grain  in  vessels,  and  importing  tools, 
tea  and  coffee,  and  manufactured  articles. 
The  accessions  of  population  were  derived 
from  the  German  element,  which  had  pre- 
viously settled  Frederick  County ; from  the 
deported  convicts,  which  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  that  day  to  send  to  Maryland ; and 
as  the  Scotch  monopolized  the  trade  both 
of  Georgetown,  of  Belhaven  (or  Alexan- 
dria), of  Bladensburg,  and  other  ports,  they 
sent  for  their  poor  kin,  and  were  in  the 
main  severe  slave-holders.  Out  of  that  lit- 
tle provincial  society  grew  some  men  des- 
tined to  eminence,  like  William  Wirt  and 
James  Wilkinson,  the  first  of  whom  lies  in 
the  Congressional  Cemetery,  within  a few 
miles  of  the  road-side  tavern  where  he  used 


to  beat  the  drum  for  visitors ; and  Wilkin- 
son, who  arranged  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
to  Gates,  lies  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he 
went  to  anticipate  Austin  in  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Texas.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac  were  even  greater  men.  George 
Washington  was  nineteen  years  old  when 
Georgetown  was  settled;  and  in  1755  old 
General  Braddock,  landing  near  the  mouth 
of  Rock  Creek,  marched  overland  with  a 
part  of  his  army.  The  new  capital  had 
scarcely  risen  from  the  ground  when  James 
M.  Mason  was  born,  on  Analostan  Island, 
under  the  heights  of  Georgetown,  and  there 
Louis  Philippe  visited  the  family  wThen  a 
traveling  exile  whose  father’s  head  had 
fallen  under  the  guillotine.  In  Georgetown 
cemetery  lies  a part  of  the  family  of  Thom- 
as Johnson,  of  Maryland,  who  in  1774  nom- 
inated Washington  in  Congress  to  be  com- 
mander-in-chief.  The  society  of  the  future 
District  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  period 
was  in  the  main  crude  and  hard,  but  with 
exceptional  character  and  originality  here 
and  there.  A company  for  the  Revolution, 
in  which  Generals  Lingau  and  WTilkinson 
were  privates,  was  formed  at  Georgetown, 
and  drilled  by  a Rhode  Island  Quaker. 
Father  John  Carroll,  returning  from  his  pa- 
triotic mission  to  Canada,  began  during  the 
war,  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  those 
pastoral  labors  which  raised  him  to  be  the 
earliest  bishop  in  America,  and  made  Balti- 
more the  metropolitan  see.  During  the 
Revolution  the  armies  of  both  sides  passed 
and  repassed  at  Georgetown,  and  it  was  a 
place  of  supplies  for  the  native  forces.  Its 
county  seat,  Rockville,  twelve  miles  above, 
was  established  in  the  woods  in  1776.  The 
first  labor  in  which  Washington  engaged 
after  the  war  was  to  open  canal  navigation 
up  the  Potomac,  and  the  stock  books  of  the 
Potomac  Company  were  opened  in  George- 
town. This  work  brought  laborers  to  the 
site  of  the  city,  and  two  rival  towns  were 
plotted  within  the  present  limits  of  Wash- 
ington, while  Father  Carroll  began  to  rear 
Georgetown  College,  which  has  thus  prior- 
ity in  time  over  the  location  of  the  capital. 

Then  came  the  great  event,  influenced  by 
Washington  with  a perseverance  which  has 
no  parallel  in  his  usually  sensitive  public 
career,  the  location  of  the  Federal  city  upon 
the  plain  near  his  estate,  between  George- 
town Heights  and  the  woody  ridges  of  the 
Anacostia.  No  man  has  been  found  in  all 
the  subsequent  period  to  take  issue  with 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  position,  and  the 
British  who  burned  it  have  left  their  testi- 
monial to  the  same  effect. 

A French  engineer  outlined  with  novel- 
ty and  amplitude  the  configuration  of  the 
streets,  and  his  plan,  after  eighty  years,  is 
fully  vindicated  as  commensurate  with  the 
proportions  of  a ruling  city,  and  carefully 
studied  from  the  natural  topography.  A 
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«** wl $$#’  WastlmtgtBn 
.:#  ’’  ‘if>  a*ti4 

thill  the  Oil  v of  Wmvlv 
'wsa  mcdq>oTatfc<l 

rhmi. 

••%*'.  thonft&Ud  people  in 
Um  itht?>rwlic«ii'  fix?  Brit* 
♦bhlmvivid  it;*  A<%ijat'i24|lf^l'4>  Th<v<:aiapdigii 
**f  gainst  the  city  ha#  never! 

• 1 * * • .Ted  by  American  y r\tvr& 

! ' . •:**•  ♦ -sVxlecimon,  am)  guceens  of 

icfrtMmattyahd  ttio.hiinjb 
:Wijg‘  'V4f^> Imtft'linga  the  only  possible 
hazard*  £ part  of  tbo 
.\[i  U\si  ;r?  b tin  md  *Sn  t a iked  w nr  like  if  (ate  vin  Is. 


Tlte  i^hevai  iumself  was  fired  0)hj«  unit  hi» 
killed  -&£ivt  militftiy  ;^j^p|^^‘.J|^0||;: 
fVMfiii&yjfcfnihV  QuakMvriiw  of  fhtVfipItt'd  :K|-  ceased*.  The  effect  of  the  digit  star  Uv 
.heott  family,  who  Mnh^Hjiif  nMy  jit  UmVI  the  .giw  a Ci'w  arpirit  to  th«.  jw'f  qde  of  Washing*-. 
hmimkirta*  of  a-  umubet  of- *mr  'Sf-ni**,.  Uni  too,  who,  ft.fter  t.lic. war,  -wi?iv‘ nwdtas^i  Wiidf 
out  the  IHstriet  after  LlCijfftiittH  jicw^ttv  A w orn-  thaj»  the  British ' em?iuy  — v?fch  the 
Ittibiib  Irish  ma  n resigned;  dhv  Jhxtktd+mtV  Kjiitit  of  Amerie&n  &ect\H*wjn  wdikh  ktfceikpi-' 
Mansion.  The  Capitol  waKd*,rt#ed  hot  won  ed  to  crown  the  .British  ytetbty  \yftJi  ifi* 
%w&<*  Fivncliiiian,  and  .l^oi^tfan.  an  En-  Imituliatiott  of  'Wii^ii'ihgt-aii,  hud  take  t he 
&lwhu\*v.  The  comiiiKskmem  who  super-  capital  U>  Xew  York  :uid  l.Tubulelphia,  The 
uitp?4«}oeI  the  Works  ip  the  .city  wereV&ll  resident  people  raided  a new  Capitol  for  Com- 
.Trdoi ' ; the'  totinfri’ m as  to  occupy  m ode  hundred  .day*, -aud  so 

In  **c  m iho  spot,  mi d the  artistic  find  ono-  well  built  was  that,  structure  that  ife  lasted 
ifiotoeui ' foi'vm  phHbig  •;agoij»Hf  eafili  other  to  the  rebellion.  Calhoun  died  in  it  ; Win*, 
led  to  inauy  painful  quarrel*  w here  nobody  yrm  h at* god  hi  thy  yard  theiwf ; •iud  t>$r 
vWitr  wrong  and  nobody  Wbi>.ljy  right . Mr;  Rian  TrutnloilL  Williunt  M.  fivarts.  and  Jn*- 
J'  d rson  wtv^  tlio  ruling;  taato  of  the  city  ti*v  K»>.dd  m-ently  owned  roaidencea  tri  file 
for  n targe  x>art  of  twenty  years,  and  as  Styv  *d<?  hloek  ^ r ; J,  ; : : . 

retary  4if  State  he  inipopted  the  nntheron*  The  Capitol  edlBr.e  wmt  in  au^h  l)Rd  run- 


\«jT\\&Mi  .%>  o ■ ttKoititiniNi*. 


vio*s  rovd.ihne  to  umowujie  nsitOf, 

and  ofreti  tci  deliglit  the  «on*e^nttous  one. 
The  city-  wa^  a e\unpnitid3e  Ikd.ween  the 
original  propi^rty-holihTrs  nud  tlxo  goWni- 
mi\iit,  the  latter  uufortuuatdfy  euteTiug  into 
xoeh  >i  partnership  by  reason  Of  it*  ini |jeao.- 
niosity.  A*  erer>T  loealityTv'nhted  the  cap- 
ituh  none  nff  the  rejected  competUdra  was 
friendly  h>  it.  Alternations  of  eb^on  and 
depre&.sibn  imirked  the  early  history  of  Hie 
tCAideitts  atuV  inv/^tnrw,  iuul  euriotls  trsi^d* 
eivv  cxidted  neeotnifs  of  the 

n'puhlirati  Wiitteri  at  a p#>rhwi 

:Q(hm  negriy  will  Btomry-lIftrQpA 
tifWii  i'(Atrni  to  admire  aiid  went  aw»y  to  he- 
i i to.  Among  these  was  yonn^  Tom  Aloi »ro, 
lijntble  afld  withoui  jndgiueut,  who  wrvjte 
i he  It h^|  whiejv  m true  as  ikf  us  this  eonti* 
iftirt  la  coticerhixd  ; ;:v:;  V : >'■.. . :;:'  '•  > :,.”a 

T‘  Artii  Vvltot  wafi s #oho.-C^  ^ Titer 

• *Ve.  fch«v1l*  V>o|..;tjhger''  oyi>x  this  of 

t)m  ;:.e4 vir: . 'h^tdry-of : Wr^hin gtnn,  except  td- 
th^t  tho  year  of  its  foundation  the  rOh^ 
hrat^;:C<>ny^ut  of^lre  Vieittition 
:ii*hed  > ilfat  the  eorn^r-^roius  of  th>^  Oupitnl 
iy a*  le hi.  Sap twnl^t  1$,  1793  $ that  t he  f 'otiA 
mac  wau  hrjdged  at  tt\>i  LiHiefM^  ^ eafly 


tjou  it  lirnl  t:o  shored  up  frpm  without; 
and  was  really  lighted  hy  tho  idjAviuge  aiid 
refuse  coutuined  in  it.  Lat robe,  who  h.a»i 
been  in  eliftrgti  of  the  va»rk  since  1863,  re- 
eorntnence.iJ  H with  renewed  «?hergy§  search  oil 
t he  upland  eouutry  for  less  peiislmhle  tudld- 
ing  stones,  derived  niAny  of  the  qmimtest 
hits  of  oriiament,  which  remain  to  this  day, 
ami  built  the  stately  old  Hull  of  Kepreseu!- 
afivcH  ns  we  soe  \X  m^w,  cleared  nf  its  desks 
ami  tided  with '^enlptitw.  Betwixm  1817  iWid 
1830?  Bulftncht  of  Boston,  AniaUed  the  C^p- 
ifnlv  which  cost  about  ^2,7^,!^)  and  tbirtyT 
suven  years*  of  work.  ftaUumh’s  ttuccessot, 
KoUert  'Milln,  yrm  to  the  Txeei?m;vv  Tiiteujt'' 
<ifficer  and  Poajtotllc^  l>ni Idlngs  wfibt  ;3Thom^ 
top  bjid  hcon'to  tho  Capitol,. building  a por- 
tion *)f  eio'h  t<*  l»e  modified  by  sn>>Hp«yaent 
arehituct*7  and  it  in  to  he  not  imi  that  among 
tin/  moji>riTy  of  these  men  thufe  ekistwl 
eumo  illation.  Thus  Walter,  wlm  bvgtin  the 
iUai^jja  Wings  nf  the  Capitol  in  1851,  wha  a 
yap#  of  tW  nf  Lfttrohe  * pupils,  vt  InU  Milb 
dftniicd  with  Unban.  These  <?xfenflion&  of 
tlie  Capitol  gits  ail  y exceeded  m and 
splendor  the  original,  which  is  sand  wicked 
bef  wo^n  rhunWmid  lta\y?  Tirought  the  oost,  in- 
cludihg  iii^  d»>iiief  gnuiing,  enlarged  groond*, 
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library,  and  apparatus,  up  to  fully  $15,000,000. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London,  which 
are  much  larger,  have  cost  less  than  this  in 
figures ; but  as  the  most  costly  part  of  the 
Capitol  was  built  with  depreciated  currency 
and  at  high  wages,  the  investments  have 
been  about  the  same.  The  position  of  the 
American  Capitol,  on  a lofty  hill,  of  which 
the  grades  and  terraces  have  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  edifice,  more  than  compensates 
for  the  richer  Gothic  ornamentation  of  the 
obscured  Parliament  houses,  which  have  met 
with  quite  as  much  criticism  for  their  want 
of  adaptability  to  modern  legislative  uses 
as  lias  our  Capitol  for  its  want  of  unity  in 
materials. 

Monroe’s  administration  was  a period  of 
general  activity  in  Federal  constructions,  the 
theory  of  limited  powers  being  much  relax- 
ed at  that  time,  and  General  Jackson  great- 
ly helped  the  place  by  removing  the  depos- 
its from  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  The 
population,  which  had  risen  to  20,000  in 
1830,  gained  but  3000  in  the  ten  following 
years,  during  which  the  Virginia  part  of  the 
District  was  retroceded,  and  the  corporate 
affairs  were  in  a melancholy  condition.  In 
1850  there  were  40,000  persons  on  the  Mary- 
land side,  and  the  year  before  the  war  of 
secession  broke  out  found  60,000  people  in 
Washington,  many  of  whom  were  attracted 
by  the  natural  growth  of  the  government 
business,  and  by  the  employment  afforded  on 
the  great  aqueduct,  the  Capitol,  and  three 
other  public  structures.  When  the  rebellion 
began,  and  there  was  an  exodus  of  one  ele- 
ment and  a corresponding  incursion  of  an- 
other, the  following  was  the  appearance  of 
the  city : 

Not  one  street  was  paved  for  any  great 
consecutive  distance  ; there  was  not  a street 
car  in  the  city ; the  Capitol  was  without  a 
dome,  and  the  new  wings  were  filled  with 
workmen.  No  Fire  Department  worthy  of 
the  name  was  to  be  seen,  and  a mere  con- 
stabulary comprised  the  police,  which  had 
to  call  on  the  United  States  marines,  as  in 
1857,  when  the  latter  fired  upon  a mob,  and 
killed  and  wounded  a large  number  of  peo- 
ple. The  water  supply  was  wholly  afforded 
by  pumps  and  springs.  Gas  had  been  in 
partial  use  for  several  years,  but  little  else 
was  lighted  except  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  the  public  buildings.  Not  one  of  the 
departments  was  half  finished.  The  Presi- 
dent’s House  was  beleaguered  with  stables, 
wooden  fences,  and  patches  of  bare  earth. 
Nearly  one-half  the  city  was  cut  oft’  from  the 
rest  by  a ditch,  and  called  the  Island,  while 
an  intervening  strip  of  mall  and  park  was 
patrolled  by  outlaws  and  outcasts,  with  only 
a bridge  here  and  there  for  outlet.  The 
river -side  was  a mass  of  earthen  bluffs 
pierced  by  two  streets,  and  scarcely  attain- 
able for  mire  and  obstructions.  George- 
town communicated  with  the  capital  by  an 


omnibus  line,  and  there  was  no  ferry  to 
Alexandria  to  be  remembered  as  such,  ex- 
cept in  the  sensitive  traditions  of  the  oldest 
residents.  There  was  a show  of  hotel  ac- 
commodation, on  which  we  need  not  linger 
in  memory  of  a Congressman  shooting  a 
white  waiter  dead  in  the  dining-room  at 
Willard’s,  or  a President  welcomed  to  his  in- 
auguration with  the  National  Hotel  disease. 
Slavery  seemed  to  take  delight  in  pressing 
its  exposures  upon  the  notice  of  Northern 
men  and  foreigners.  There  was  a slave-pen 
under  the  eaves  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. Manacled  men  were  marched  down 
the  avenue  handcuffed  together.  To  take  a 
Northern  paper  was  a stigma;  and  for  an 
abolitionist  to  lecture  would  have  been  to 
revive  the  riots  around  the  National  Era  of- 
fice. There  were  good  and  social  elements 
in  the  place,  but  society  hod  its  depths  and 
heights.  To  bear  arms  was  common,  and 
they  were  used  on  quick  occasion.  In  short, 
the  city  was  relatively  in  embryo  as  much 
as  when  Moore,  Weld,  JanBon,  and  Basil 
Hall  described  it  early  in  the  century. 

A comparative  description  of  the  cities  of 
Richmond  and  Washington  during  the  civil 
war  would  epitomize  the  relative  vigor,  con- 
structiveness, and  confidence  of  the  embat- 
tled sections.  Nothing  was  built  in  Rich- 
mond which  commemorates  the  Confederate 
government  at  this  day  except  earth-works, 
and  the  State  Capitol,  devised  by  Jefferson, 
which  was  finished  the  year  the  national 
Capitol  was  commenced,  fell  in  only  a few 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  burying 
court,  Legislature,  and  spectators  in  a char- 
nel of  smoke  and  wailing. 

But  the  civic  portion  of  the  national  cap- 
ital never  grew  with  the  rapidity  which  it 
showed  when  menaced  by  the  public  enemy. 

At  an  expense  of  $1,500,000  Bixty-eight 
forts  in  a circuit  of  thirty-seven  miles  were 
thrown  up,  connected  by  thirty-two  miles 
of  good  roadway,  all  of  which  is  still  avail- 
able for  the  tourist  and  teamster.  The  Long 
Bridge,  which  had  been  opened  in  1835,  was 
rebuilt;  the  railroad  bridge  beside  it  con- 
structed ; the  railroad  from  New  York  dou- 
bled in  track ; the  aqueduct,  which  has  cost 
above  $3,000,000,  was  sturdily  carried  on 
within  fire  of  the  enemy;  the  dome  was 
raised  on  the  Capitol,  and  saluted  by  the 
guns  of  all  the  forts  as  the  statue  of  Free- 
dom took  its  place  on  the  summit;  the  Treas- 
ury was  all  completed  except  one  wing,  and 
has  cost  about  $6,000,000;  the  Post-office 
was  almost  all  built  during  the  war;  and 
the  Patent-office,  which  cost  $2,200,000,  was 
completed  in  1867.  The  first  street  railroad 
was  opened  in  1862.  The  fortune  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  made  by 
the  war,  and  its  $13,000,000  of  debt  had  be- 
come a vast  surplus  by  the  time  it  distribu- 
ted the  Federal  armies  to  their  homes.  Com- 
mon schools  followed  emancipation.  Every 
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faculty  of  mod$fA  fmtl  Ik^u  <4tli»r  QueiK**i,  and  uiiwdg\# 

supplied «r suggmitl .?  Will  tin:  f>v? v:i<»vvi^|t  ivliicU  W4  k*  m>  timmier apjueefofrd  the 
•:^rty  which  lifui  been  ptfhfiiv  with  tfe? 

of  ra ees  hy  the  nwiuU^.Jind  for  i»a!e  refelij  amt  *1 niii  Crvsi dhhi  Liueo) p Him- 

at  iltfie  more  than  the  expivuw?  »«f  tifobt*  in  ael£*  V ' * ’ ' : . v$  V>  . •-,  ' K 

Ic^U,  more  thm  roe.ovored  it*  s atih>  a year  D<mpg  the  thm  ftgit^U^h  ;l*v 

i *'&«•*%  the  tfirreiider  of  L«*t  ‘ aftiiir*  of  the  Dim  not  awn  indeed  di'^pomb 

yhere  we  sf  1 l\gm  v*  a|vtu^Stefx«foh^?  §gm<  #*&J  - wiuf  ni>  vanrkvt  -foe  «& 

over,  as  tn  fin*  soda)  fhYiire  U f t ii  lB  dty,  ufoT  ihivoid^fc  rifei^exis;  kcboghVfo  fojt.e  ttfo  proltr 
many  writiug- fo* ; compelled  fru  at^Tiwiv*^-  that 

the  <i£4H.IK«reui ^i and  acquaint  - without  ite  public  there,  wwald  nfrl 

vr  it  It  tlitna;  comfort^  hail  utyidfoTiS  thing*  „!*&  Mpnodk  ndy 

•to  «*-y  »l>o$it.>-fiioci^t-y  imhittei’**!, this  -naoiueat  .of • 'ile^air, Ifoetf  pheparr- 
Vzbd,  and  enonuoualy adgumuted  by  a popu--  «tor>4  chastened hchadur,  tfoy  Sjt&vi&fi] 

foHou  juat  our  of  slavery.  FrGrpieut  oler-  bin  &wgt>m  earned  the  thyr 

tioii8  tor  ivupotofo  officer*  «*ft<\r  tlta  war  f^ople  id  Wmddngtcdby  »'omiiig  ro  thwH 
*ho.w<*ct  tkaat*  hUUnosifei*#  4tt  tU^  P,olt^  al-  ) relief.  Men  like  Jm<ffh:i  Mdrrin,  and  othe|isr 
though  slaVo-owue^  IMsif^rjct  li^il ! who  lived  as  .&&  CaiitMrrijfe,  :?!&' 

paid  ii<0(H)i(lij0- for  itiefo  Immcaxi  :pf  bpetty ; noun  fed  the  eapit&bm o vi  n g pr  n j erf  ft*  W\p< 
yat  in  Decx  hibet4.  i&&%  mil#  £hirfy^v<?  x^w  j tiou*  and  ft-poradfo^  Atjd^U  approjCviaUdn  wii# 
were  .cdht  iyr  -neg^o.  sufilr^g^v-anti'T^^  the  \mort  afterwaril  rofod  for  ^ nw  ik-partnient, 
.•orfier  %^--* . jmk th  ' coat  aeverni  ntiBUona  at  dolioi%,  while 

the  experiment  in  oper.tt.itft*,  Ami  the  veto  ! ittea^ures  were  taken  U>  vxfe ml  the  Capitol 
of  Pireeidnut  Johuaon  wae  ^iv«*tridrkq[)  hy  | gvounib,  im prove  the  natmiid  reaervjifimi^ 
both  ^pn»ea\iite  ^aurt?  jdky^Sp^  reito'l^d  it,  t afed  ^omplefo  the  Hfpeiilaet.  C<«igre, m and 
Jahitar>  Tt  ' , / * . \\/>  k , ; . | the  eou^xvatmj  leaders  in,  the  city  atao 

diode  tw  an  aYTun^ement  t>y  whidi  tire  ex- 


Tlie  city  mnv\pa«3ed  k\U)  Jianda  of 
white  pe:hian«  imbit  teti^T  :hy.-.fodg  wiuibtity,, 
aud  roHe^tffo  for ;'t:hraV'natri^htal^ou-Yn'  for- 
luer  yearn,  The  property 4a>lder^  ilia- 

enuragedy  the  rougher  wlat^?  were  turbo- 
lent ; the  iie.griH<3 
elite  their  n£w  privLUtgeaf  ripfo 
fohd^d^4ih  Vili>dd  iindpa4ic ; hitf efne^s  prtv 
Tailed  in  the  prints ; ‘ the  eourae  of  itflpn>v^' 
nu‘nt3j  wiw  anspeuded  : and  finally  iM’fwei  n 
tin?  two  parties,  a conpexvati  ve  Northern 
ement  ieif  obliged  lit  inlbrpo»e  in  imier  to 
-p v the  coiitmoa; property  and  re>poctftbili- 
ty  of  all. 

This  jfwaty  iXM  begrin  & tno^ 

ntent  t*c«n  fc.oon. 

l>aring  t it les  had 

groxvii  ^lornfoneiyv  ^hd  the  taking  of 
vie-  eeutoiQ  for apjoortvbed  the?  beeaino 
(i ware  id*  their  prepvmderiitiug:  ‘mflnmuJe  in 
the  hati.uiaj  Congress  arid  began  to  agitate 
for  n eorre.^jorMling  fi*;pnty  of  foeutioit  for 

the  Fedetiil  eityv  which  they  alleged  to  He 
en  an  exposed  eoaat,  subject  to  Eastein  in- 


In  Eebruaty,  i^7C|,  Ih^Wewt  ffrant  aigiv. 
ed  ft  bill  givirig  the  Dmtriei  of  Gohifoidg  3 
Temtoriai  go^enunent,  with  0 ffovoftior, 
fo.*eret»jy4 . C^tuitd},  apd  oif.  PhWiit 

Works,  to  be  uppoitited  by  the  Fh»atfopl 
an  d Sen  a(e,  and  a bgkfo  in  Cdngre«>*  raid 
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people.  rills  have  il^iiiiv'i  ik'iuii^h  the  general  u-r- 

Tliv  *umo  dir*  the  citizens  of  Wfisbmjrton  taco.  Arr  ^ the  Patent  /franc  h height*  $* 
c^tolirrtrotj  \>y  {*  darniyal  and  iiias^n^rade  | WUl  a*  •' those ?0, ; .. /$£4rd •:  th% 
lay-in^  »>f  >v.w>d^n  oil  P.'Tu>^yi-- U.  , and  tfie  *unie  w Gn*  ense  irons  t >t< 

orbit  Av*nw,  which  had  tmvfcr  been  a to*  j Virginia  side  The  v it  wit  of  forts  anmml 
6j>&rJfebTe  thorough  f aara  rtp  to  that  limn.  j Wiksbihgton  nearly  tlifee  Imtidred 

At  iht*' point  we  mtiy  sketch  Major  iLTn  i Ami  fifty  foe  t .afrit  tide  ft inu’e  the  tab*,  ond 
fynfa  (dan  , *>f  the  T*»ty,  ns  it  . sf  oorp  lipon  the ■.  ; rfre  hill*  nearest  the  »dty  an?  abtne  oho 
gromnl iu ■ IWI,  pHrUally  ^xernifetl.  : hundred  feet,  in'  height  The  p bin  which 

It/was  a gtaucl  'pktti,  roimediii^  bne  of  the  the  engineer  had  to  coyer  in  1440  rods  from 
*x£  the  TtfrfeWte  of  ,Ct>?upR*gAe/mi4  F<*ir  fcust  tp  went,  am!  720  mb?  moau  dtstiurco 
tauiebleait*  where  ioug  avenue*  meet  ftf  earn*-  ' from  the  northern  heights  to  the  rfreiv  A 
fMT*f  and  the  number  ftp  suy.fc.  uveaties  ie  cape.  however,  extended  out  between  the 
htemi^fd  acentdiUK  tp  -thy,  fciportjkttce  of  two  artriB  of  theVnwm^c^  so  that  1/Jfriftint 
the  |roiut  of  jumtion,  either  ui  a seoaie  or  was  able  t«>  make  one  transverse  avenue 
neutral  estimate.  Tfm  l&ty  <$f.  (Gelawaro)  nearly  eleven  bumlmt  rods  in 
ttot  extrabrilinary  comtdnation  of  court  lenjctir.  The  Aremu's,  it  may  be.  under- 
ami  forest,  which  remains . th.d'gir.«tt<r!;;.  ,som~  ^reat.;.iBt-iheet«  of  AY  ' 

l\r$vaud  fantastic  mirror  of  the  time  of  > intended  to  point  to  effects  both  iu  build- 
Louis  XIT./l|iw  l*ee.n  emerged  to  have  op*  l«g«  and  natural  positions ;. . t»ho  -$tr«tVt*> 
preased  Jinjor  TAEnfhnt  when  he  which  are  numbered  by  letters  mwl  by  mi- 

|P^q:  There  i#  hx«n&  resomhlanoe,  mends..  obey  a rmuwgular  :«ygt<q»  of  their 
.indeed,- hat  chiefly  in  "the  Ir^gular  hf^fith  Owir,  though  hi  some  tfogrepcr  hft^wufrxtJtl 

ojifiipje  jd&n  opou  a r^cfcftUgtUujr  dhb.  Ver-  Over  the  plain,  m called,  of  Wa»lvin0-^n 
saiile-'j  is  a : Wavlungton  ih  ^ d^Higtn  there  were  gpreat  im^iiarirk^  of  surface. 
At  Ver^atil.i^  the  paJaec  wiis  the  wbolo  eoo-  The  President's  iJonse  is  orilv  a boot  tiifeen 
^dfcratmn  with  the ; almve  h>WT  t i Sle^  Millie  tli i.  Camtdh  *ii* 
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. t>n •' . tfc  w ,Tprmij^'4 fid .y6t i ta* $jVrii*ga  fit  brutal  caua^  which  the  .tblfi  twice 

• 2j?f* ' ft'ul ' itfjfrf* :$^rYZ&ivXt.  or  1^' W ; * day>  and  whkh  will  make  hmufipr  the 
^ t lacn ’v t Jk^ ; !>&&•  This-  elltpf  port  et  b<^a  jthod^isd 

K?  r-it?n  bus  Hit'  iurpid*i  Y'tnxw  u\  {,11  ftrfe  opt  to  a proper  depth.  Tbntf  tf. 

iu  t6fe.:  hilly  erinutty  tW  Che*a--  'iptritiTj  x«tcairfuiudly  si  i*e-' 

peak*  Ibhr- water,  & large  im>a.  &f  curding  ta  u board  vf  urtuj  ajx- 

upland  through  n narrow  shauneb  which  pointed  in  1606,  received  MHHinlly  3tXM.K*> 
VhuJ^rtjaifi^  fhk’  €} ay  through  which  the  we-  ctOdl  •$*<#.•  #£  yUem*®#*  wo£  i*  vast  fkrcrjeut- 
ter  rushe*,  and  e.&n  he.*  *U j bed  iii  Unvmorn-  dig  yjki  without;  n \vrivtiiiiiyX\M\H&t  for  tiavi- 
iug  and  X ^roaring  shfics  in  tb<?  gaUont  and  deadly,  b^aiuo  au  arbriroaceut 

Tw(?  other  streams,  one  doling  west  ami  the  and  jnomnueitfcnl  system  of  aex^erage/  tover- 
other  east,  lia^l  the  ^xsAty  ^ixUntiiim  itf  a ed  with  grass,  paved  f^liveta/ahd  ivloa  of 
fo»a  decree.  The  inidaiu ' sti'C&m,  briTlnir,  Image*-;  wtoU*  Mother  wwvh  tapping  the 
rejitiiWi  from  thiy  lias#  df  Uttb.taii-  Tiber  m it  emerged  fro  id  t-li>.  heigh  ta  back 

v«l^  ami  wfc&reA  tfco  J °f  't£v  .mtyf  Jed  tli*  iinttrriit  bn>ok  upd  m 

•’Tke' enh^jpicgne  waa  tbai  long  after  Major  deluges  off  by  the  itnr  i&  the  Eastern 
VSnfiviii  h*3d  pi  aimed  hi*  city,  j*Tactieal  Brunch.  The  third  creek.  wldpTi  nnderlitM 
hydrixgfaphjc  liifflpni.tida'  w toi  wtit  the  \\:e$i  End*  or  now  fasluon&ble  part  of 
which  k<*p£  the  lower  plaid  df  ilie  eity  in  ^,Aahfhgt<inf  haa  been  incased  in  a *ew*r 
alteruat^  freshet*  and  fever  and  ; and  of  ion  feat  fcpmi,  fco  that  there  are  no  longer 
yet.  to  obviate  the  expeiwe-  #f  grading,  the  jniddb^  or  ponds  or  open  sinks  in  any  part 
engineer  had  placed  hia  main  pvonieu  adc  of  Washington.  At  the  saincv  time  ilemgt- 
across  the  swamps  which  H^^ned  to  be  eo  town  Ivae  given  a great  inain  H^wer,  ami 
prettily  ^uepeuded  between  Capitol  Height  these  four  aye  toms  •euihpme,  with  their  ar- 
aiui  the  White  Hotiae  knoll,  ^ortiotie  of  the  ten  Os  VdSeoteh  pifx>  and  iron  ^eweraget  123 
promenadn>  now  known  ove^r  the  world  m Miles  of  ohder-ground  work,  hidden  away  m 
I*eiUisy  l tania,  A ren  tie,  are  &$(>w  b \kh  ■&$$$&.  that  one  limsf  seek  It  out.  and  yet  a fomnifa* 
la  t he  tight  of  modern  kiipv/ifMlgo,  and  to  bl^  e^rpeaBe  to  a pn]>nUtiou  mo  inly  clerical, 
comply  with  the  m nit  ary  flemAtidsof  ATt>»>3r‘  There  are-  ao^ucb  w'weta  m oxtent or  diinen- 
iean  sotdtTy,  it  has  he^ji  .sfipn*  mi  the  Western  continent 

new  govmmimt  at  Washington  e;hrrcef  XkdToH  any  work  could  be  hoggn  no  the 
'the.  hydrography  the  mriitre  of  Washington  ilie  ^n  urag-a  had  to 

*;ii  j for  the  first  time  a ^ t-^uot be  p^yided  i^  jyid  and  water  itmina  put 

ad^na^ -fbr\ Congr^' gmi  thu  down.  Thl?  Vlai^hixigtim  Aqineduef,  which 
inUiibitpht^,  and  tp  edmit^ra^t  the  tbio&s  waf  liiiialmil  up  saihdent- 

Mdt’h  oohtipnn  to  irisi'i  -i&sd.iiitii»^re ...'amnikUy.  ly  to  iiifrodn^fe ^ wufeef  ihto  W^ldpgtimvwas 
mnutb  of  the  T*?W  wm  filled  iiiv  ain’t  & conndeted  vrif h t bk  city  by  |wo  inuin«  oniy, 
rievr';ioon.th  gHon  it  down  simvm  ; the  w hole  designed  t<>  supply  the  'public  bnildiugs. 
-nvivui  nod  it*  three  brauehes  wore,  arched  Tbh  old.  eorporat  ion  bad  tapped  t hese  inain^. 

with  bri*  k,  ami  the  former  outlet  uW  but  tho  growing  needn  of  citizens  ibr  nbln- 
wwored.  This  cealvnl  Ry«tem  of  main  sew-  non,  comfort,  .com  Ore  roudered  it  liecassnuy 
crage-,  of  which  lb,oUO  b*f  t had  been,  ooiio  fot  &■  ci»rapr*>he)j.slvn  g«»ve.nmient  to  lay  its 
ploteii  in  1673,  i»  ndwhew  less  than  nine  nwu  txinitvi  tVtrnf  fli^;  < wn  ndtest 

feef^pauvand  for  ujuclvoftheiilie.faniVe  fcbir-!  w,M$  % j 4 etfuet*  ot 

ty  feet.  A bug*ry  can  bo  driven  tlirongh.  it  ] that  burcxigl^ and  atWoss  Hock  fTeek  into 
;;‘d.  *>  ,-par^'  of  three  mile*>  It  ttnptie^ .into  'those  portions  oi  the  eUy  hitherto  without 
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W hi lc  the  sewerage  and  water  supply  were 
thru*  enlarged,  the  Gaslight  Company  was 
incited  to  equal  exertion  in  extending  its 
mains  below  the  surface,  and  tlio  former  city, 
which  was  wrapped  in  comparative  dark* 
ness,  showed  in  1873  above  three  thousand 
public  lamps,  partly  lighted  by  electricity. 

The.  renovators  might  nearly  say  as  to 
things  out  of  sight,  with  Richelieu,  that 
they  lmd  recreated  Washington,  and  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old  feudal  aud  decrepit  sys- 
tems brought  luminous  civilization.  While 
they  were  ministering  to  the  hidden  needs 
of  a modern  capital,  that  sewerage  of  which 
Victor  lingo  said  that  Paris  had  labored  ten 
centuries  upon  hers  without  being  able  to 
finish  it,  another  efficient  office-holder  was 
draining  the  public  grounds,  reservations, 
and  parks,  m os  to  make  all  parts  of  the 
capital  healthful  at  once,  ready  to  receive 
abundant  water  and  silently  export  the 
rapidly  collecting  nuisances  of  a Southern 
city.  Few  citizens  or  strangers  would  have 
shown  patience  until  the  completion  of  the 
subterranean  work  had  not  the  authorities 
kept  up  a curtain  proportion  of  landscape 
aud  surface  improve  meats.  All  the  instru- 
mentalities and  materials  were  being  col- 
lected, however,  to  proceed  at  once  with  tlic 
streets  and  avenues  when  the  work  under- 
neath should  l>e  well  enough  advanced ; for 
Congress  itself  had  only  less  instability  than 
the  public. 

There  wore  some  things  to  exhilarate  the. 
moving  spirits  in  the  w ork*  aud  the  chief  of 
these  was  the  steady  flow  of  private  capital 
to  Washington,  increased  demand  for  dwell- 
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samples  of  all  tbe  forma  of  pavement  in  use, 
and  learned  the  tests  and  prospective  im- 
provements of  them  all.  Mr*  Mulleft  repre- 
sented Washington.  The  board  afterward 
proceeded  to  Boston  and  the  West,  and  their 
report,  which  will  be  found  jn  the  investiga- 
tion of  1875,  will  probably  be  an  original 
documentary  authority  in  the  future  history 
of  street-paving.  The  result  htta  been  to 
lay  in  Washington  *28^  miles  of  concrete 
pavement  and  584  of  wood  pavement,  mak- 
ing 87  miles  of  what  is  certainly  the  most 
agreeable  roadway  iu  tbe  world  out  of  a 
total  of  180  new  miles  in  the  city,  the  rest 
being  cobble,  macadam,  gravel,  and  Belgian 
block ; of  the  latter  nine  miles  and  a half. 

Such  a revolution  in  streets  can  scarcely 
be  understood  by  those  familiar  with  the 
former  city.  Venice  built  in  the  sea,  and 
the  site  of  Venice  before  it  was  built,  are 
suggested  by  the  transformation.  If  you 
remember  that  from  the  Treasury  gate  to 
the  gate  of  the  Capitol  is  about  one  mile, 
and  theu  multiply  the  distance  by  180,  you 
will  begin  to  perceive  the  difference  be- 
tween old  and  new  Washington.  The  Bel- 
gian concrete  and  wood  paving  alone  make 
96  times  the  distance  between  the  point* 
named.  All  doubts  of  the  ordinary  durabil- 
ity of  these  pavements  are  met  by  the  tact 
that  the  Arlington  concrete  is  as  good  jus 
new  after  five  years’  wear,  and  the  block 
pavement  on  the  avenue,  which  was  laid  on 
low  ground  not  previously  tiled  and  drained, 
affords  the  common  thoroughfare  for  light 
and  heavy  teams,  and  bad  been  three  years 
in  position  in  February,  1874. 

Lining  the  above  streets  are  nearly  208 
miles  of  new  sidewalks,  of  which  seven  miles 
are  flag  and  concrete,  and  the  rest  brick, 
and  154  miles  of  new  curb-stone  has  been 
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ing-bousos,  the  growth  of  population,  aud 
the  voluntary  removal  thither  of  some  of 
the  most  accomplished  architect*  from  the 
North,  The  contractors  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  invested  their 
profits  almost  invariably  upon  new  count ruc- 
tions in  the  District.  The  very  enemies  of 
the  improvement  were  observed  to  be  doing 
t he  same,  and  when  the  work  began  to  show 
under  the  sun  on  the  broad  highways,  and 
the  grades  were  adjusted  to  the  under  stra- 
tum, the  poorest  inhabitant  appreciated  the 
transformation,  and  struggled  to  hold  his 
property  ns  if  it  were  his  existence. 

We  next  come  to  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  is  the  visible  beauty  and  superiority 
of  modern  Washington  over  all  other  Amer- 
ican cities — the  streets. 

The  first  work  to  be  done  was  to  assem- 
ble the  engineers  of  the  larger  municipali- 
ties of  the  North  arid  West  for  mutual  con- 
sultation ns  to  improved  pavements.  During 
the  past  few  years  great  perfection  has  been 
attained  in  the  use  of  asphaltmn,  lime,  con- 
crete, ami  so  forth,  particularly  iu  Europe. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  the  eminent  Wash- 
ington hanker,  laid  a broad  square  of  con- 
crete in  the  year  1869  before  the  Arlington 
Hotel,  where  it  was  subjected  to  constant 
wear,  ami  it  proved  so  adapted  and  durable 
that  there  was  a general  feeling  in  favor  of  j 
such  pavements  in  a city  where  there  is  no  j 
heavy  commercial  travel,  and  which  should 
have  less  noisy  street  materials  than  cobble- 
stone. Similar  motives  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Washington  authorities  to  the 
various  Mock  pavements  of  the  West.  The  ; 
park  commissions  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  j 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and  Buffalo  met  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  iu  conference  iu  the  j 
spring  of  1872,  ami  for  two  weeks  inspected  ! 
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Of  the  wood  pnyeshuuii %y  *&Qt(H)0  yards  erien t df  Ikn  iie  w city  imule  tv  tttruo- 
ww*y  pnemna  neatly  treated  jtaijtftife  iteing  genb  Such  an  iMiarmnna  rtiximtitf  ivf  ;ui 
hud.  Itebuul  tile  »i<lnwnli6i,  und-ht  tlto  dj^i  work  hod  noy^r  boei*  fflQf#  ^tvi'iiitati'- 
ami  ro^x  vatr  ons, ,.  gniim-  ptyt  ha*  thorougiinete*  iiiiln*  *Wm«  wjmeuaf  thru-/ 
:bt-ven  iwwl,.  involving uo  otiw*ir  spouse  than  TIu?  ftTH^iiii^' uiuhe 

labor  and  huultng,  and  mor*  thao  6fMHl  tims  di’bic  yards*.  Ami  afteii  *x  aa  Yin  niiity  ond 
have  lieeiv^et  biit ; wkil&  beV*w  tlm  itirTih*?  thx&t  \tlfiv  wbblo  eUifaco 

&ew*ever:5g«\  gn,s,jMnl  water  have  been  laid-  came  to  light  like  mw.  nm:t-n  m iuybuMe 
mv  that  there  will  never  be  necessity  for '<U&*  mk  ^rlten  held  U*  the  (m\  $Jd  I/Eofai>t? 
iittibing  the  pay**!  street*,.  in  Im  gvx  v*  simm  i<Sb,  rtiV^pPi t ba HAiil-  if>t‘ 

The  problem  tv  hudi  had  fretted  the  oily  his  plan  thus  rc«n^citaie<l<  like  Lang  fellow  ^ 
aiithoutioa  for-.'  three  *«piarter$t  of  a century  tiHixitmt : 

WOA  b<WtO|V^ve  broad  "The  rude  p«a&am  ttf.t* 

fctteeU  #b  Major  L1  E nfu h i delineate*!  Tile.  At  evening  In  Uh  smoky  cot,  nml  draw* 
oiaili  mow*  •*»«!  m Willn  ; Hrttoft  of  w«h  ch«rcoaI  uncouth  agora  on  tKjfrfU 
vi  v - ^ ; i.«vs  f i4-‘  'i-  The  «0a  of  gimme  come#  footsore  with  trend, 

tlu  r*l  reer>.  *.ue  tnoii  L*0  hv  I ©Hart  'Vide;;  a ml  hege  a shedtef  fmm  ihi*  inclement -liigltf. 
aud  it  fcebins almost  tiiut^dilile^  all hough  tb&  fie  take*'  She  charcoal  from  the  peitetuil'4  han<lf 

survivor  teircA  jyo  doubt  of  thw  hietv  .that  -Add  ly  the-  umgfc  of  hi*  touch,. oiw*>- ; 
lilt*  totveqta  aminos  Cover  two- thirds  .•<(£  TtanatfguiejJ  all  its  Idddea  virittos  ihOuc' 

• the*'  ••  df  \Vasiiingt<<Ti>  iMdg  &I4  Not  only  wore  the  afreets  of  the  capital 

miU'#  U*n%  4td*j  of  tfui  unitvd  utx^i  ■ an^Ted  with  the  tnrxst  niyi»el<>»f  fttnl  perfect 

The  *ln*\tA  of  Nbw  York  me.  but  j p(W:mftniz  in  the  worhh  utid  e.wiliowvn^d  iu 
fbirtjf-hyc  per  ran;,  nf  tin*  or?»  of  the  *:  U v.  \ t hy  greenest  borttew  of  gri^s-pint^  inclo^d 
Tlnv  krolitt^oi  whe^  r»jvi*3  mi  ml  \ with  panela  i\t ’post Mind  chain  hr  graceful 

lia<l  ^b>  many'  «iiatm6tia  wtotixpivs-  [ phhhgv'ftn^  jdauthd  but  dV  all 

ti^ba  ln  xht>  greoit  bitieft  of  tii^  UtihUH  light-  | tlic  points  junction  h«fW  yqunrea  and  eir- 

nivinn  ♦ I vv-  tilx/a''  r<  T ^ 1'i.A  <••  i ri  i l>.  r/  ^tl/ic  ntWruVA^it  s #V>iil't>  «!,iWlnTu.  ,0^1  ViY-r  + i. 


the  emitro,  and  at  the  Bam.o  'jri?<Ijimipg  ptdr | ^itekvL^r^k.^lao  we^ly  liritige^ 

tho  .>f^t  of  tin*  wdevralk*  by  KiKldiog  ho-  so  that  Ocuige^>wn  ficigbtft  ariii  the  West 
them  rind  the  JiormcH.  It  won  unxt  Epd  of  V/adilngtv/ri  weK*  the  r»cdrvtft  uoigh- 
Auggt^»*d  to  iievhia  «ome  .kiin'l  i>f  raUihgi'J  .hfi.rk|  ^wMie*  ohf  gdl£4  Olid  tsU.thnuhla.rlruiiry 
chargctonatih  kad  piinity;,  Co  induce  the  paawtugfc  wtAn*  ^mhnnked^ 

a^itdf^l  pdituui;^  fiiaf  dWj  bouna  might  and  broughi-  lnt*>  the  tmttiiuHn  eivilu'Utiau 
tje^utto  f^y  e i $ w U tWut  jhht  jlft^rw md  ••of.  the  rjtyi  Tim  gradn^  df  Cftfiit^V  ]HQUr  by 
tb  pliuit  the i-Atreet®-.;  set  of  C«ngi^si»?  hnd  heod.  adj)u^fx?d  to  tluian 
Out  ’iUtwtTuMdn#  will  »ugged  of  dtyv  'The  public  gaioumte,  bwcpf  of 
wiott  hb**  tb im  been  effected  fit  their  ceriiiSr^tj^Uko  pnling»  had  wholly  re- 

hitherto  mere  <!oimiu»Ua(  of  apparent-  tnven&teVl,  lay  open  to  ftqtbWtriuu  and  nt- 
i y uhwi»onttide  pwvporti/Ui^  and  gh uoraily'  phiil>  Where  the  aid  cruck  yaw ^imd  thronglt 
fi-Ueil  y?itli  , cattle,  wltitdt  had  mb-  the  heart  of  the  wiiiit Uncial  City  A hbhib 

faken  them  fur- ^npen  fields.  Move  than  four  nmll,  grarnl  niarkid,  and  d^pbt^  were  reveal' 
inUl|u.ii!>  o$ t dollrtx^  were  spotit  upon  thia  od,  and  the  old  lodges  iLnd  gat^-posU  afoiuid 
work,  the  Ckpify>l rdong 

It  Nvas  mot  iwitii  the  asatunhling  of  Crm-  this  vinta.  the  Fr#>ai<iojtff5ft 

gresa  in  Oocnmlmr,  1873f  that  the  reYU^d-  and  Cnf *it^l  9^1  ^ park  with  i^celed 
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Iieen  pulled  Aowu  at# 
rel^lpd;  in  lighter 
limna,  with  Manstjrrl- 
rtk>fiv  eititvlie ifed'.  jun- 
han>k*,  ^irx'v'eykxtr^^. 
iititl  suo.U  n jptectiLtiitfe 
e if  bay  • W)ii<la\Vfi  it*  4O 

forms  mv  ta  slimv  the 
‘gen  i alit  ,v  of  a c )hn  at*?' 
anil  pedpleund  fipeii- 
nif iiiltrite.  Iritbey^ax 
i*73  the  »#!*?&  of  real 
estate  to  and  fro* 
granted  tmritfc  mi- 
lions  itf  doUarv  vr  her* 

drives  rolled  Away  like  it  nufjici  <A  velvet,  Formnny  years  formerly  a few  huinlmlilwm- 
Xhe  mer-side,  with  its  M ti fis  famed  down  ka lid  ilmi  bean  though r promising.  Ta*  Bn  t~ 
to  oaay /fiiays  afioil  paced  with  gtMi-dte/hlcjrek,  isfi  gb^nmimit  widvngmdt}'  serumi  upioce 
wits,  ui  every  p«dht  tUtaij.mbb\  4ml  troio  for  ] of  ground  in  r h **  now  port  of  the  town,  timf 
}iUA*k  ii*  tile  eit#  ^ V^yoi^kl  *,vx jr#nri<«^  jR:>xr^  o I ! put  up  a periiiiumd  building  for legation 
jtet  Wid  vista  th'  fhe  perXjwwtive*,  The  S at  a cost  of  A ^olooy  Cfcltfsr* 

vwunfry  roods  in  evoiv  finvetion  were  <ml-  j iniand  hs;  the  same  »|imriiqr  iiegasv  to  Imild  a 
vert^L  ditched  , prejiomf  . ami  hramue  coses  j stylo  of  resldHienh  0$ touching -.nut  okly  ttf 
ittHoadafiiV^il  anil  gta vdM,-  without  toll-  W^hingtonhiti^  hut  aurtto'ioii^  tb  i^st4*ni 
gale*  timl  tW  patk  w:i^  foiijid  pedpiteat  Utrge-,  aXdn  tx$cU*  in  tfds 

. mtido , to  hand  iri.  C%iro^rau- -jfejii)'  of,;  /-wtfti?  divided  iu  nmtnultty,  and 

Hare u Aoih  winch  tbet  'Common  soldiers  0 '$$$$$#  hqiit  t ftruugh  them  whieii  gave 
the  regular  army  purchased  and  added  to  .pAf$a*fty  atilt#  satistaettoii  with  no  appo&rv 
their  Asylum  .grounds,  tJicis  xUnkiug  l\  re  bun-  once  of  it*  ^dhsltiiesg.  The  ohlupie  room 
dred  aemsi  pleasure  -ground  which  mil  of  the  grv&F  avehues  to  wart!  the  building 
loniupure,  for  tho  srn^ot  hnbss  of  its  drives,  lota  a*  surveyed  requiml  ancli  ingemiity  in 
landscape  effects  rurttmtl  woods,  and  strong  the  arehi.tee.W  that  many  of  tiiu  facades  ui*‘ 
•|irb8pvtd^ atfy  park hr  ihe  world,  Here  wholly  nuveh  the  hon^  >»vyflaj[i{>»ug  each 
iAjntii  Thompson's  hUUm; ••  *dhc^  and  ,iun  ;dU,iui  A way  ii^  nfleii 

in  bronze,  ter*  feet  high,  itjindtv  regarding  to  appe;if&^  Terrace 

. a • ■"■  ■ •*  'if..  '•  fi-'.  1;  k-'Z .'; ' : A ^ i 1 '■  ^ ^ i _ 'i  . • ' *»  .•  . ■ r t . j-1  _■  v',i  • . ■ • 
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School,  cstUfcd  for  the  Massa- 

chusetts donator* anti  mu tuitiing  his  portrait, 
ordmVd  by  the  colored  population,  bus  coat 
'$PMHXir  The  Jetfemw  School  givm  desks  to 

School  model  took 
the  prifergt  the  Vi^uim  K^pcwtioth  What 
changes  are  not  prsibabfe  in  Washington 
{toctoiy  when  nearly  four  buodind  iimmmj 
doll&rs  arc  air#  spent  per  annum  oti  the 
jmbJkcr  heltoob*  where  formerly  poverty  m& 
tUvety  went  dually  f Tltoit* 

are  three  noivecHtti^  at  Washington,  be- 
side^ the  Reward  Umvzxwty  for  ifagmefy 
wiurie  boildingh  aijid  groumt*  cost  lOttyOOU, 
Arid  a pFdmliieipiif^iu*;^  tor  ihe  metro- 

poftta^  j^ndacatpe.  The itomaa  Giitbabe 
col  lege  at  fkiorget>o  wb  h the  *»idn*t  to  the 
Statea^j^^  vea  pupils  ftotu  Mexico, 
Spanish  AtoeWc^,  aud  ifea  West  Ihdius,  &nd 
has  & Ijtrge  Itbrtoy  abd  valuable  itoftto  Af- 
tacked  to  this  ridfege  fa  tbft  GonTesQt  of  the 
/Vtotf^tfetb  Yotjuid&i  eu- 

dowedby  th0  Abb4  jblonviHfi,  it*  first  di- 
tortor  a Utetbh  soldier  and  prinst  who  fled 
pfttiji  £$rah&e  after  setting  off  an  infernal 
maddhe  to  kill  Na  pblfton  itoixaparto..  He 
ia  x^u^iu)etHl  |5i  French  .history  under  the 
u&me  *&  l^unoelan,  •'  Washtogtoia  was  the 
original  colony  of  the  CuthnUo  Church  in 


demanding  with  the  propric^xr  that  C 
would  certainly  he  rented  and  maybe, 
bought.  Next  door  to  thfa  edifice  fa  Gen- 
eral ft  utler^  itowveasite  llto 
iing  to  the  left  fa  tbeu  Cph^WaRto5^  Orink - 
tog  Saloon  ^ in  ttoe  ^n«rtci/iuun*Hiiatoly 
to,  tik>  ^nSittikk  xh  a 

ingH  (V  irago  ■iU9J  erected  to  1 #72'  fM  Sen- 

ators* and  (vgici  aia,  which  i 1 ius  tra  t#  re  - 

marka  About  the  de;tr  ;isfriiW4h:toTe  ‘ of 
WbslMttgtcuir  and  which  jfax ^ h^des,  to  be* 
vtmus  the  great  hotel  of  tlto  pto^  by  exien- 
«tom'  and  incoipotation  with  ntfcer  Hof 
TIm?  Corcoran  Axt/OaDejy,.A|ihned  'itt.  I^?4f 
Ihu»  iin  income  of  between  mxty  thousand 
and  oho  hundred  thousand  dnliars  per  w» 
mmx  i iW  ifduxider,  Jut  emtoent  Imuker^  aA- 
*]  aired  the  bulk  of  his  iWtotpyi#  J>fatrtef 
of  Columbia  reiu  eidato.  nnd  gHvethe  ]K»ph- 
of  Oak  Hitt  to  his  fAUtw^eiti^ 
liens  us  well  m the  Louise  Home,  U»*>  latter 
beiag  an  institution  on  ihe  English  \mttixrD 
for  imipoyemhed  gentlewomen-  Oak  Hill 
has  b^ti  uaiiftd  the  ttiosl  perfer  mtnlatui^ 
cemot.erj’  in  the  world,  a sort  of  Capitolino 
Campo  Santa,  Here  are  buried  Stanton, 
Chase*  General  Senp,  amt  the  Van  Ness  fttom 
iiyf  Win  oh  possessed  the  farm  over  wbtob  a 
large  part  of  Wasldngton  was  buil  t,  fMc  U- 
1 ust rations  are  descriptive  of  tlichc  subjects. 
There  is  a university  at  'Washington  for  the 
<ieuf  and  dumh,  founded  by  Amos  Kendall, 
and  endowed  by  government,  vrliMi  has  a 
hue  estate  The  insane  Aisyluiu  on  the 
heights  of  the  Anneostta  has  also  an  ample 
park  and  farm.  Three  government  ceme- 
teries dose  At  hand 


SyA'h^il  vfe  hf  thu 

cimlt;  havtog  spent  thirty  years  at  that 
point  laboring  to  revive  iuk  sect.  A^n  con- 
sefpionce,  the  Cutbolien  have,  a fair  dement 
of  Mm  poptilntbto  «nd  several  institutions. 
The  trblXtoihiAU  tjuivernity  has  heed  taken 
our  of  mil  efforts  are 

aiade  to  tottnd  a uAitonaJl  schooL  wdtb  all  the 
col  bsettaas:  in  geology,  hooks, 
natiirAl  history  etlmotogy, 
ete>r  tributary  to  it.  This 
idea  w to»?eaUy  uiiuigned 
bv  itu^  preftidetif  4>f  Harvard  -f 

CollegUy  hut  it  has  the  auC  V’-.  ■ VW 
thurify  iif  W^hVngtbn  and  a * 

fXeckled  hold  npofi  the  Con-  • 7 
gTesatonal  mtod.  A largo  I:'- 

uniyntaity  of  ApjyifAd  young 
auto  wmrkiug  to : specialties,  §•  j ■ 

and  imbued  with  the  fine 
patrit?e.%>-  i>(  the  Poiytech* 
ui.o.  Softool  at  Paris  and  of 
'Wrest  PohtL  would,  exercise 
a^al^ary  IuftaeugoVtfp^n  t*f+- 
tioiai  life,,  anil  .the  enpr 

ftp;  nity  Au  ekuucrd  at.  ooee 
JVfiiimg  and  jrdejleijtualiz- 
tog-;  for  OougreMg  needs  a l$rM 

like  the  rest 
of  ;u4.  The  special  iustith- 
tipua  df  WaRhlngton  ore  mt- 
urenrn^  ahd  emdi  lias  the  of- 
hejal  fiitiiiify''  ^ 

signing-  and  flying. 

The  ce  U 

one  x>f  ; the  nu^Vy  f ftiilee:? 
built  for  a biiirnHPf  by  un- 


aW  almost  purk«f  and 


aiuVst^  h ttu  (i^v  «r Afet 
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partieulary  Arlington,  the  patrimony  of  the 
Lees,  thrown  away  for  an  erroneous  tradi- 
tion of  State  allegiance.  A new  jail,  based 
cm  the  most  humane  principles,  has  replaced 
the  old  whitewashed  structure  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  A new  orphan  asylum  crowns 
the  parapets  of  one  of  the  highest  forts  in 
the  surrounding  landscape.  The  region  of 
the  President’s  House  is  perfected  by  the  su- 
perb Iteiuii*8afux!  pile  of  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy  departments.  Since  the  war  an  Agri- 
cultural Building,  with  a noble  conserva- 
tory, two  new  theatres,  two  new  club-houses, 
and  several  of  the  most  elegant  churches  in 
the  country  have  been  erected*  The  banking 
capital  of  the  city  has  been  increased  by  the 
bodily  transfer  of  certain  distant  banks  to 
the  District,  and  it  is  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Freedmen’s  Bank,  which  drains  the  earn- 
ings, or  much  of  the  earnings,  of  the  emanci- 
pated population  of  the  South. 

Thus  Washington,  sharing  in  the  revival 
of  all  the  great  Northern  cities,  has  clothed 
itself  anew,  thrown  away  its  staff,  and 
achieved  a transformation  bewildering  to 
its  old  residents,  but  very  grateful  to  the 
patriotic  souse  which  had  so  long  felt  the 
stigma  of  a neglected  and  forlorn  capital 
apparently  without  a destiny.  The  exact 
degree  in  which  official  and  legislative  life 
is  controlled  by  the  social  surroundings  of 
its  capital  can  not  be  ascertained;  bat  the 
influence  is  certainly  sufficient  to  make  us 
wish  that  Congress  may  always  keep  the 
best  company,  aud  be  seen  in  places  neat 
enough  to  make  strangers  see  that  we  do 
riot  think  of  every  thing  but  that  which 
<‘onc*rri8  both  our  dignity  and  our  freedom. 
When  localism  accepts  the  fact  that  the 
people  must  love  their  capital  to  love  their 
country,  it  will  become  unfashionable  to 
sneer  at  whatever  is  achieved  there.  When 
the  boisterous  youth  of  our  frontiers  and 


their  towns  shall  be  succeeded  by  a milder 
and  more  equal  civilization,  they  must  re- 
gret that  ever  in  their  competitions  they  in- 
cluded their  common  pral&H f,  the  Benjamin 
among  the  brethren,  whose  little  sack  might 
well  receive  the  cup  of  kindness  and  excite 
no  jealousy.  Among  the  possibilities  of 
this  most  premeditated  of  all  our  cities  is 
that  it  may  become  a very  groat  one.  The 
ultra-commercial  life  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  some  day  be  relaxed,  and  the  pre- 
cious intellect  of  the  country  will  be  divert- 
ed from  mere  schemes  of  Mammon  to  the 
vision  of  quiet  ODjoymeut  in  a tow  n where 
fleets  of  ships,  the  smoke  of  mills,  the  cackle 
of  the  counting-house,  and  the  procession 
of  ward  politicians  do  not  disturb.  There 
is  but  one  Washington,  and  it  is  there  in 
the  centre  of  the  camp  that  refuge  is  most 
inviting. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

This  is  the  path,  there  stands  the  tree. 

And  on  the  rock  the  shadows  play; 

And  here  we  mett  and  I shall  be 
As  blest  as  on  that  blessed  day. 

Now  Nature  knows— did  she  not  rise 
That  day  and  hearken  to  our  troth, 

Made  in  the  haste  of  Jove’s  surprise. 

And  happy  secrets  tell  to  both  ? 

Besides  the  spell  of  looks  and  word*, 

There  were  sweet  whispers  from  our  tree. 
From  bough  and  brake  sang  back  the  birds. 
The  grasses  owned  the  mystery. 

Sweet-fern  and  briers  along  the  wall 
Sent  message  by  the  steadfast  wind ; 

Afar  we  heard  the  blue  sea  call — 

All  things  and  we  were  of  one  mind. 

No  blessing  comes— he  is  not  here; 

Thus  all  is  changed,  nor  shall  1 >ee 
How  Nature  makes  herself  *o  dear 
Till  be  returns  to  her  and  me  l 
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CARICATURE  AKONCf  THE  ANCIENTS 


n^MY  tcTsuaara— ruoM 


fcients  differed  from  our-  Kith  a box  of  pill*  on  fcbe  counter,  and  & roll 
r paxfjiml&rat  they  cor-  of  material  tl*$t  was  about  to  ho  motto  up 
ne  another  Just  m we  when  the  apotb^ry  biwd  th^i  warning 
Raitie  MaspTig,  and  em-  thornier  and  tied.  The  hob*?'#  *top  remain- 
yfre,  and  incitement  of  ail*  with  a loaf  of  bread  stamped  wtththo 
»w«  to  m.  Otaer?  e thin  umber**  name*  A oculptor'fc  edndio  Wiuf  strewn 
rudo*nd»’hi]difth  with  Mock#  of  amrldg*  nafimahed  statue*, 
»ti«jfli|>fc  ot  a mallet^  ei>tu|>a»eK‘H,  elifeeie,  axid  «»w.  A 
drawing.  Mgeete  attest  that  Avh^iv  the  fatal 

Go  info  uuy  eruption  upon  thew»  riiios  Me  imd  Jtb 
boyK*  .school  to*  were  going; forward  in  all 

day  and  turn  jwuwflarw  a#  they  atn  hi  this  moment  in 
over  the  slated  any  rich  ami  luxurious  city  of  Sout  hern  £u- 
mjfi  ~ uiid  copy-book*,  n>pe. 

v -.o r visit  an  *«>  .to.  tit*  building  supposed  tu  lxaro  been 
closure  wfeqsc&j  tha  of  the  Roman  garrison  m any 

men  aro  obliged  to p w the  Waiia  sueti  at* 

idle  days,  and  yon  Will  tawpt*  at  • c^ficAtnm  M Use.  specimen  ja#t. 
he  likely  tn /'hod'  giyon,  id appended  t>p^ 

turei  comxdved  iii  this  prtdinous  e'pUtud*  and  pUfttfaw.  The  uaxno 
taste,  end  • of  the  'W^JStra^ 

vcHfe  ife*  stejgrfce  of  tib:Al^i:iJEuu8>;  -who. *sta(  ^rbtably  A mariunet 
XiTtifttie  akiil.  But  the  ■ t»: ; bis  txmpa.ttjf  f<*t  the 

^iaaWiifg  date*.  hm\s  name  w a*  found  m rariyu*  part*  of  tho  h>~ 
nearly  eighteen  centa-  closure,,  usually  a^i^ivpanied  by  highly  dis- 
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OliALK  OAEIOATCTRB  ON  ▲ WALL  IN  PON  PHIL 


pugnacious  men  of  Pompeii  to  the  terrible 
penalty  of  closing  their  amphitheatre  for 
ten  years.  In  the  picture  an  armed  man  de- 
scends into  the  arena  bearing  the  palm  of 
victory,  while  on  the  other  side  a prisoner 
is  dragged  away  bound.  The  inscription 
alone  gives  us  the  key  to  the  street  artist's 
meaning,  Campani  victoria  una  cum  Nucerinis 
peristis — “ Men  of  Campania,  you  perished  in 
the  victory  not  less  than  the  Nucerians as 
though 'the  patriotic  son  of  Campania  had 
written,  “ We  beat  'em,  but  very  little  we 
got  by  it." 

If  the  idlers  of  the  streets  chalked  carica- 
ture on  the  walls,  we  can  not  be  surprised 
to  discover  that  Pompeian  artists  delighted 
in  the  comic  and  burlesque.  Comic  scenes 
from  the  plays  of  Terence  and  Plautus,  with 
the  names  of  the  characters  written  over 
them,  have  been  found,  as  well  as  a large 
number  of  burlesque  scenes,  in  which  dwarfs, 
deformed  people,  Pigmies,  beasts,  and  birds 
are  engaged  in  the  ordinary  labors  of  men. 
The  gay  and  luxurious  people  of  the  buried 
cities  seem  to  have  delighted  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  representations  of  Pigmies, 
for  there  was  scarcely  a house  in  Pompeii 
yet  uncovered  which  did  not  exhibit  some 
trace  of  the  ancient  belief  in  the  existence 
of  these  little  people.  Homer,  Aristotle,  and 
Pliny  all  discourse  of  the  Pigmies  as  act- 


ually existing,  and 
the  artists,  availing 
themselves  of  this 
belief,  which  they 
shared,  employed  It 
in  a hundred  ways 
to  caricature  the  do- 
ings of  men  of  larger 
growth.  Pliny  de- 
scribes them  as  in- 
habiting the  salu- 
brious mountainous 
regions  of  India, 
their  stature  about 
twenty-seven  inch- 
es, and  engaged  in 
eternal  wax  with 
their  enemies  the 
geese.  “ They  say," 
Pliny  continues, 
“ that,  mounted 
upon  rams  and 
goats,  and  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  they  descend  in  a body 
during  spring-time  to  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ters, where  they  eat  the  eggs  and  the  young 
of  those  birds,  not  returning  to  the  mount- 
ains for  three  months.  Otherwise  they 
could  not  resist  the  ever-increasing  multi- 
tude of  the  geese.  The  Pigmies  live  in  cab- 
ins made  of  mud,  the  shells  of  goose  eggs, 
and  feathers  of  the  same  bird." 

One  of  our  engravings  shows  that  not  In- 
dia only,  but  Egypt  also,  was  regarded  as 
the  haunt  of  the  Pigmy  race ; for  the  Upper 
Nile  was  then,  as  now,  the  home  of  the  hip- 
popotamus, the  crocodile,  and  the  lotus. 
Here  we  see  a bald-headed  Pigmy  hero  rid- 
ing triumphantly  on  a mighty  crocodile,  re- 
gardless of  the  open-mouthed,  bellowing  hip- 
popotamuses behind  him.  In  other  pictures, 
however,  the  scaly  monster,  so  far  from  play- 
ing this  submissive  part,  is  seen  plunging  in 
fierce  pursuit  of  a Pigmy,  who  flies  headlong 
before  the  foe.  Frescoes,  vases,  mosaics, 
statuettes,  paintings,  and  signet-rings  found 
in  the  ancient  cities  all  attest  the  popular- 
ity of  the  little  men.  The  odd  pair  of  vases 
annexed,  one  in  the  shape  of  a boar's  head 
and  the  other  in  that  of  a ram’s,  are  both 
adorned  with  a representation  of  the  fierce 
combats  between  the  Pigmies  and  the  geese. 

There  has  been  an  extraordinary  display 
of  erudition  in  the  attempt  to  account  for 
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the  endless  repetition  of 
Pigmy  subjects  in  the  houses 
of  the  Pompeians  ; but  the 
learned  and  ac  ute  M.  Champ- 
fleury  u humbly  hazards  a 
conjee ture,"  as  he  modestly 
expresses  it,  which  com- 
mends itself  at  once  to  gen- 
eral acceptance.  He  thinks 
these  Pigmy  pictures  were 
leaigned  to  amuse  the.  children . 
Vo  conjecture  could  be  less 
midite  or  more  probable. 
We  know,  indeed,  as  a mat- 
ter of  record,  that  the  walls 
of  taverns  and  wine  shops 
were  Usually  adorned  with 
Pigmy  pictures,  such  sub- 
jects being  associated  in  ev- 
ery mind  with  pleasure  and 
gayety.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  a picture  of 
a pugilistic  encounter  be- 
tween Pigmies,  like  the  one 
given  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle, or  a-  fanciful  represen- 
tation of  a combat  of  Pigmy 
gladiators,  of  which  many 
have  been  discovered,  would 
be  both  welcome  and  suita- 
ble as  tavern  pictures  in  the 
Italian  cities  of  the  classic 
j>eriod. 

The  Pompeians,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  people  of 
antiquity,  had  a child-like 
enjoyment  in  witnessing  rep- 
resentations of  animals  en- 
gaged in  the  labors  or  the 
sports  of  human  beings.  A 


A PIGS*  flOENS—  FUOM  POMl’Kll. 


very  large  number  of  specimens  have  been  uncovered, 
some  of  them  gorgeous  with  the  hues  given  them  by  mas- 
ters of  coloring  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  On  the  next 
page  is  a specimen  of  these — a nepresenta- 
tion  of  a grasshopper  driving  a chariot, 
copied  in  1802  from  a Pompeian  work  for 
v x ^ an  English  traveler. 

\v  Nothing  can  exceed  either  the  brilliancy 

) or  delicacy  of  the  coloring  of  this  pic- 

/ ture  in  the  original,  the  splendid  plumage 

„ — ^ of  the  bird  and  the  bright  gold  of  the  char- 

iot shaft  and  wheel  being  relieved  and 
\ # heightened  by  a gray  background  and  the 

\ A greenish-brown  of  the  course.  The  colorists 

1 V Porn  pci  i have  obviously  influenced  the 

taste  of  Christendom*  There  are  few  houses 

C?  I of  pretension  decorated  within  the  last  qnar- 
J | ter  of  a century  either  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
| toft  w hich  do  not.  exhibit  combinations  and 
contra**#  of  color  of  which  the  hint  was 
I exhumed  Pompeii.  One  or  two 
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Pompeian  connoisseur  ^nw] 
Ipp&Hhing  ridiculous  in  the  too- 
damiliar  exploit,  cl  F atber  J&neiw 
a*  n?pre«<?Drtei  in  serious  annual 
as  w*  smile  at  the  theatrical  atti- 
tudes audeoetaiicsa  in  the  pic- 
in  re  of  ^ Waidtihgtofe  crossing  the 
Delaware.”  Fhmrv  that  work  bur- 
JWpifcd  toy  purring  an  eaglet 
head  upon  the  Father  of  hi* 
Country,  tilling  boat  with 
tnagpio  tidier**  covering  the  in* 
er  with  Uvriicrg*.  ami  snaking  the 


oars  still  0<w^Viu^  mode<\tmie  to 

the  work  in  hand  than  they  are  inth*  paintr 
Thus  a carieafiimt ^ *>f  ^V)tujmiir  Sftime, 
Assyria  wbulil  liaye  .m* 


charioteer  will  not  escape  rmttoiv  Perhaps 
‘the  most.  iii e?:^u}plo  iif  this  ptopen- 
airy  in  p^oruiy  hiehthir  eybn  tned 

cities  have  furnished  n*  is  £ huri^iie-fOf  a 
popular  picture  of  /Evens  escaping  ft* ora 
Troy,  carrying  Andrises*  his 

back,  and  leading  toy  the  lumti  hb  *diu  As* 
eauYua,  the  old  itmi  carrying  'tins  of 

bausebohl  godsv  J?o  Heene  dould 
mwe  ffttnjttor  to  tUe  ^ople  of  ftAly  tfe&u 
one  which  cxhiMtod  the  hero  whom  thriy 
wgUrded  ua  t i m fontjfl^r^of  their  eiupirr  iii 
m engaging  a light,  am!  to  which  the  genius 
of  Virgil  had  given  a deathless  charm ; 

*'Ti»ns  oidVinp  all  thal  ptudence  could  provide, 

5 clothe  my  mhouWtrt  With  a llon?B  Mde 

And  yetilrxv  *potle;  then  on  ror  VJtmdfng  back 

The  welcome  load  of  my  dr*?-  father  take; 

While  on  my  better  hiaul  Aecahhis  hung, 

And  With  unequal  paces  tripped  along.*' 

Artists  femnd  a subject  in  these  lines,  ami 
of  one  picture  suggested  by  them  tw  o copies 
have  been  found  carved  upon  skme.  In  the 
illustratioTis  *w  the  next  page  the  reader 
Mies  atep&yhsw  the  picture  aud  the  carica- 
ture* 

This  ile  vice  employing  animat  s'  heads 

iiisvn  ktiimif  boiliw*  b still  oW«  by  the  mr- 
ii*^furi«t-;  Hr.  tow  are  the tpMnmeH  <}£  bis 
em  mi  dehy  that  H 
re^ihs  a '$}$*-■  fthfer-.'Ut  *xdie 

Jaugtot&r.  If  we  may  iudgw  ftom  what  has 
hhdt  t*f  the  buries*)  ti&  nxl  of  the 

attolmst  tiatibu*,  we  mny  conclude  tEai  Ihta 
nleaipuor  as  it  aoims  to  ufh  was  the  oho 
which  the  nttisfo  of  antlnmfy  most  jto*v 
•inentiy  employo«j>  ft  aW  t^mrepni 
with  them  to  bttrieaqne  familiar  t*dintuigs, 
jw  ifc  the  inatawee  given.  It  iH'oot.  'mriikdy 
that  the  cluyWf  and  dainty  taste  of  the 


mg. 

Greece,  Egypt, 
d^avoredio  ft? ridicule*  upott  mvh&’pivttiT* 
V Fe  # e Veuhi  of  t he  loat  cenfeory  Wore  iribn* 
iddfiential  upon  the  piwgrwsa  hf  Tknovriedge 
than  Ihfe  ifhhnce  discovery  ot‘  the  bmddd 
cith^  mh^eyif  mmvisbo^l  a curifmty  re^pet^f- 
tug  the  jpaat  whieh  ecorid  nor  be  4vimdne<!  to 
those  excavations,  and  which  hm  sincfe  been 
djsol^ing  antiquity  in  c ver>!  4d$tfte*r  *f-  the 
globe.  We  cal!  it  a «ihAnce  discovery,  ah 
though  the  part  w&icli  accident  plays  in 
tivwfli  luatttrs  is  more  interesting  than  an- 
portatii 


The  digging  of  n w ell  in  1708  let 
dgylig&p  into  the  ainpliitheatre  of  litrca- 
laneuin,  and  cAnsed  some  languid  explora- 
tion* V hich  had  small  results.  Forty  years 
later  $ peanut  »i  work  ih  a vineyard  five 
caries  from  the  dasne  spot  struck  with  his 
hoe  something,  hml*  which-  was  too  firmly 
fixed  iu  the  ground  in?. he  moved.  It  proved 
to  be  a amhlt  atiiw  df  rmdai,  npright,  and 
riveted  U\  a stone  tif?desfaJf  which  wa«  it^lf 
mmovably  to  some  solid  mass  stall 

deeper  in  the  earilo  Where  *b*  hoe  bad 
struck  tho  tfin  hxiital  shoWed  the 

tempting  hue  of  g<>Ut  aud  the  pennant,  after 
carefully  suH-ottotig  wet  (he  surf&ce.  bnr- 
rnd away’  with  augment  of  it  to  a gold- 
smith,  idteuding  (m  nine  tbe  ideal  gossip) 
to  work  this  opening  as  his  pri  vate  gold 
itduc..  But  m tho  fuetul  was  pronounced 
kiws.i  be  imoest ly  report »»d  the  discovery  to 
A mag^traii«,  who  set  on  foot  an  i\xcavathva 
Tlw  was  idhbd  to  be  » Miavrva,  fixed 

b>  the  tionire  of  o small  rotri’dike  ttomuv  and 
When  tho  dome  wa^  brok^a  through  it  was 
iu  be  the  roof  of  n temple  of  w hich  the 


YXOit  AH  AXTTOCn .AWPTMr^v. 


caricature  among.  the 


of  the  removed*  bm 

raised  the  • t A :'r;. 

Tin*  -.^xijAvufeiw  *&  Romey  iii  rb- 

sults,  ware  not  needed  to  prove  that  ro  the 
Romans  of  old  tvarirolufe  was 


• !HPB MPd 

j thuigy  The  moc^  amgsdtndfc  hf  their  tb&$- 
I tlren,  and  their ' fc#bift  v in 

j the  npou  aiJr?  compelled  tbe^  ha- 

hsl*  *4  w brcifm  hdtti 

|- comic -aud  tragic.  wore  mask*  of  very  eliib- 
j orate  conHtiTuetiim,  toaile  «yf  resonant  tnefca], 
! ami '&} Shaped  m to  hvsome  degree, 
■;  tii a <;tiice  of  a fe[teafc  ing-trunipek.  On  the 
?phit  ..page  sure?  represented  a pair  of  s»u^k« 
U«d&-&s>?ere  worn  by  Roman  ae  tars  through - 
f pu$  fh*:  'empiie»  of  which  *mny  gammons 
; havu  Heeir  ffcmod.  • ,; 

IC  the-  reader  has  ever  visit**}  the  Coli- 
seuityal -.Route*  **r  eveh  one  «*f:  the  lajrge;MpjH>- 
Fans  or  »w  York,  &#d  can  tosg- 
iho  the  attempts  of  an  aefcot  t«ejd4iteit  eonne 
or  of  ctfuntouahce  *w.’.M*  vocal 

•Vtttt^raftcie  Actm».  spacen  so  he  will 

| / tind^temd  the 
«wwks  as  thcoo,  The  art.  of  acting  coitid 
| only  have  been  developed  in  small  theatres 
In  the  bpew  air  or  in  the  uncovered  amphi- 
theatre all  mhMf  have  been  vociferation  and 
Cfffieaturev  Observe  ilu>  iigure  of  old  §L 
Jeuns  (page3&8j,  one  of  the  chief  mi  rt  l*  a tak- 
ers of  '..K-yufe.  Eor'  ue  in  the  Old 

Man  of  the  pam-oruune.  He  is  masked  for 
tire  theatre.  . . . .>  ,’:  ;:;^r//\Avv, 

The  legend  of  Si  leans  is  i tself  ar  svSdeitce 
of  the  tendency  of  xbe  ancients  fe  fidl  into 
carioafcme.  To  the  Rcaauus  he  wjvs  at 


iMioerr^  had  ?**»?  the  topmost  ornament. 

And  tbna  w»  diaoovered,  about  the  middle 
of  the  hiafc  benttu^',  the  iincient  oifcy  of  Pom- 
peii, frurivd  by  h storm  of  light  ashes  from 
Veanvius  Mtyttim  bunded  and  seven ty  years 
Indore. 

It  :vw  rmt:  the  accident,  hut  the  tuNteli- 
ness  of  the  aecwfenf;,  which  made  it  impor^ 
tantd  forth***  no v&t  could  have  feeit  an 
excavatRip:  fifteen  feet  deep  ov^r  the  site 
of  Fomjieii  without  revealing  indications 
of  the  buried  cdty.  Bat  the.  time  was  then 
ripe  for  art  a$plQratioh«\:  ';ItiM  become  post- 
Bililo  to  «tcW6  o •-»  Past 

exhumed;  and  such  a ' cariwitpteM;  late . re- 
salt  of  chit uro  ; U does  Apt  cki&t  Ut  u dull 
or  in  m ignorant  minti.  And  this  curiosity., 
nourished  and  tafla^^’  ^ the  brill- 

ianf  anti  otarvelou#  thiogs  brought  to  light  • SH 
in  Pomp^b  and  H^rculanmim,  i\m  sought , SjB 
aow  gra.tiflcatioc  wherever  a Jreap  of  ruins  H 
betrayed  an  ancient  civilisation,.  It  looks  ! 91 
now  os  if  inahy  df  the  old  tdtiee  of  the  world  8H 
are  m lay  era  or  fttma — a new  London  upon  n-: 
»t> . bid  X^hd^  «.fid  perluips  u London  un~ 
der  that— -a  t:Ry  thw>e  or  four  deep,  each  the  M 
neebtd  of  an  era.  Two  Romes  we  familiar- j |§$j 
Jy'.khow,  one  of  which  is  built  in  part  upon  j ‘E 
th-a  other  * and  atUitirt^  we  can  see  the  proc- ! 
ees  gi>ing  on  by  which  ,Mun&  aneicat  cUies  ; S 
W^erd  >w<r^' TotciiLnic.ald..  • :'  Tb©  dirt,  t 


o^Rio **tuuk  .or  iut:  rtmiiT  or  .okxb. 
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timb<  bald,  fJbLnPw^  half  flrtiiuifc,  V-. 

.tt&Hpg  ^lonR  by  tirof  aiU.  of  a fetafE*  ■ 

nttoring:  ^!m> wij  maxims  and  do-  •-  vti->vSfr£  4':"/dr  ?V\ 

tug  Ingroup  jp/ia*  -iF&’ple  won-  ) 

tier  that*;  thtr  called  ■ ’ ^l^^St0Br. 

Htmpty  Damply  ^boniil  be  played  =.;/•• 

* thousand  nights  hi  ^prk  > ■ <r*f^:7r'  A*  ' -X:  ,y#^  $ 

but  the  subufcaUcig  of  • all  flfafty/  -,  - / V 

Uoutf-rouH  uonm^iae,  that  exhitu-  - - \ 

tiwpf  rivUukin^  . fVcoido'iii  from  *»-  "■'">;£  ‘ ; y'ij! 

^tbaints  of  l&Pr?  usage,  ami  grovV~  ,' ; • nr 

tation,  baet  uiuuscit  mankind.  £?r  • l^^L'  . ..  V 

unktiovrn  thousand*  9?  JMHWp  Pit  r / 't^“M^^it;  ft 

It  is  merely  Wbat  rnmalni'.  ^ «;.*  *.Y  fr  . ' ft 

tlicf  legendary  Hadeiitia  i^ut  liw  1&  3r 

..jovial  ‘ <ji»w.,  #<  obmiTVV  tfcfc- ■ \ * % .7  JBL  \ 

that  the  great  fcoipic  Nofc»*  «U4fh  . '^Tl '?  w 

as  cftl  fitteybrn  Q*u^/}fyk^r  '.  « ; * • V 

audtithera,  tmvmost cffeuti  v& wb#tf.  fr ;£  U-_" ! ; • ' / • t ?.i  fr ;; 

the,  bero  i«  most  Tike  Ba^tui*.  •'•>'  :,  ■ ■ **  ' . 

■:  ,*■  . ; *•*»  rfuui/a 

roaming  wer  the  ^ortfa  with  > , \ ' 

ry  blade#,  .^ftiiift: ,$hb.  d^\!.:tljs;  .aim!  mating  -9.11  Wtada 

ties  and  Goniiitraaa  H Ky)^: ; - • ^emi-laL^rl adventures  fc  cpittfr 

of  ns  HiL  Mr,  I/iekwi^  iuuy  a^v?r  tiatu  try  iowos  and  rambUng Itmsv  Even  the  an- 
thonght  of  ib  —uml  lie  «u«y--  hut  there  in  rjeat  dintnbfition  of  rbaractera  is  hinted  at. 
imteb  iif  tb^  i-U;vr^  utvdmdr  R^oliie  . With  n few  changes,  easily  imagined,  the 

legemlrt.  i>l  nan^tire  «>f  the  ftnir  Piek-  irrepreHsibU'  8am  might  represent  Baedias* 
wiekuicnuj  SttU^Kd  J and  hi»  ffiaBler  hring  to  mind  the  sage  and 

v . ^ i r-  ;-V^  : eptuic  .SUeabd,  Ni?thing  is  older  tiian  our 

' [pioduH  of  fiiib  Even  In  seeking  the  origin  of 

i i -Puheh,  in Yestf gators  hwe  themwlvw  grc?]i> 

- i ihg  in  the  fixiu  light  v(  the  tufrfil  remote 

f ^ijK^ *'  • v..;:s. 

lll^^  liill  How  Roman  satirists  tup  into 

CtC-  canrutum  ail  their  readerc  know,  except 

those  who  take  lire  amusing  exaggeratiotoi 
.',  ; of  dnvenui  and  Huraoe  »s  KtPUun^Ptft  -of 

/ f •■ .' ; -^tHet, . Dofthg;  'the-  heat*  of  »mr  untolavecy 

( I J 1/  J ^vtntrat  the  foilo^  itig  irambitjon  af  thv  p&f- 

\ I iu  Jitvibjpi  whkh  jnetum  the  inirnri- 

7 ff  jfc  \ ops  Komaii  lady  ordering  te’  si^ve  t/>  he 

Wjj0^~jfT.  . "fldt  :fco  deatii  wus;  ««h1  h>  the  latcj  Mr.,'Wi 

^ ^eftnikt  wiih 

^ j *tr,M  (irsg  pmi  bJr^c  to  t Tott  fCASOfc,  Why 

Jf  / Should  ibe  pwr  iatJ*xt?Dt  tK!  (li^ui^  to  m*1 

i .Jr  I ^ v\  proohr?  Fn**.  whet»  tt^arrn  U/^  fc*iu  $*&*$*< 

L # \ K Ths  judfre  can  ne’er  too  tong 

Wlv.  "■L- — t^Alf  if  - Vi  ’ l <0all-eU ..tbiin.  Omt  ftlftve  a rufcu  ? the  ttj{>il£^ 

/ wflbfa  ;.  1 1 71/ ' I Provf'd  or  aupmved  tut?  crime,  the  vlUnh:  dies. 

M ''  f I*,  * -y  Wl  l ; i b&vt'.  tiK*  e.overv4gti‘  ^virer  to  fMivrj  or  kMi, 

■;,j  *;-  . ^J-’*  % : A»AgtY9  i>t>  ornef  re4U»0fl  but  ray  yrllU*' 

I \ r 1 f‘  I'  TlosU  evidently  caricature.  Hot  only  is 

\ V / / / the  Whv?]^l;«f  Jnvepars  si^th  rtHtire  a senes 

1 V I Jr’  / • of  ife  iixmtUst  exag^r^Hirns,  irna  with  re- 

\ \ f J / gatd  h»  t Ins  parti r-olar  passage  we  hav^ 

\ I l jj  I i^vtdeii^e  <>f  hiiHesiiae  eimnicter  in  li^r- 

\ J / j|  / nee  (8ufm*  UL,  Book  M,  where,  wishing 

yHJL  / g?v»>  >n  pxainple  of  impossible  tolly,  he 

KjL  ivLf  a man  shpttld  crueify  ft  «lave  for 

\i  V ! ordered  to  take  away,  people  iu  thetr  flpnflea 

| would  call  Hhp  a rnatlinau.,>  ijurenal  ex- 
hibits the  iioma>t  mittroh  of  his  period  ?in- 
dergoHig  tiip  dressing  ft  I her  hair,  giving 


a ROM.iS  oo>uo  ;vtm  tdpk  tabt  or 
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the  scene  the  same  unmistakable  character  ! 
of  caricature : 

“ She  hurries  all  her  handmaids  to  the  task ; 

Her  head  alone  will  twenty  dreaaere  ask. 

Psecas,  the  chief,  with  breast  and  shoulders  bare. 
Trembling,  considers  every  sacred  hair: 

If  any  straggler  from  his  rank  be  found, 

A pinch  must  for  the  mortal  sin  compound. 

“With  curls  on  curls  they  build  her  head  before, 
And  mount  it  with  a formidable  tower. 

A giantess  she  seems;  but  look  behind, 

And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind. 
Duck-legged,  ahort-waisted,  such  a dwarf  she  is 
That  she  must  rise  on  tiptoe  for  a kiss. 

Meanwhile  her  husband's  whole  estate  is  spent; 

He  may  go  bare,  while  she  receives  his  rent” 

The  spirit  of  caricature  speaks  in  these 
lines.  There  are  passages  of  Horace,  too, 
in  reading  which  the  picture  forms  itself 
before  the  mind ; and  the  poet  supplies  the 
very  words  which  caricaturists  usually  em- 
ploy to  make  their  meaning  more  obvious. 
In  the  third  satire  of  the  second  hook  a car- 
icature is  exhibited  to  the  mind’s  eye  with- 
out the  intervention  of  pencil.  We  see  the 
miser  Opimius,  “poor  amid  his  hoards  of 
gold,”  who  had  starved  himself  into  a leth- 
argy ; his  heir  is  scouring  his  coders  in  tri- 
umph; but  the  doctor  devises  a mode  of 
rousing  his  patient.  He  orders  a table  to 
be  brought  into  the  room,  upon  which  he 
causes  the  hidden  bags  of  money  to  be  pour- 
ed out,  and  several  persons  to  draw  near  as 
if  to  count  it.  Opimius  revives  at  this  mad- 
dening spectacle,  and  the  doctor  urges  him 
to  strengthen  himself  by  generous  food, 
and  so  balk  his  rapacious  heir.  “Do  you 
hesitate  I”  cries  the  doctor.  “ Come,  now, 
take  this  preparation  of  rice.”  “How  much 
did  it  cost  f ” asks  the  miser.  “ Only  a tri- 
fle.” “But  how  mucht”  “ Eightpence.” 
Opimius,  appalled  at  the  price,  whimpers, 
“ Alas ! what  does  it  matter  whether  I die 
of  a disease  or  by  plunder  and  extortion  f” 
Many  similar  examples  will  arrest  the  eye 
of  one  who  turns  over  the  pages  of  this  mas- 
ter of  sat  ire. 

The  great  festival  of  the  Roman  year, 
the  Saturnalia,  which  occurred  in  the  latter 
half  of  December,  we  may  almost  say  was 
consecrated  to  caricature,  so  fond  were  the 
Romans  of  every  kind  of  ludicrous  exagger- 
ation. This  festival,  the  merry  Christmas 
of  the  Roman  world,  gave  to  the  Christian 
festival  many  of  its  enlivening  observances. 
During  the  Saturnalia  the  law  courts  and 
schools  were  closed;  there  was  a general 
interchange  of  presents  and  universal  feast- 
ing; there  were  fantastic  games,  proces- 
sions of  masked  figures  in  extravagant  cos- 
tumes, and  religious  sacrifices.  For  three 
days  the  slaves  were  not  merely  exempt 
from  labor,  but  they  enjoyed  freedom  of 
speech,  even  to  the  abusing  of  their  mas- 
ters. In  one  of  his  satires  Horace  gives  ns 
an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  slaves  bur- 
lesqued their  lords  at  this  jocund  time.  He 


reports  some  of  the  remarks  of  his  own 
slave  Davus  upon  himself  and  his  poetry. 
Davus,  it  is  evident,  had  discovered  thft  his- 
trionic element  in  literature,  and  pressed  it 
home  upon  his  master.  “You  praise  the 
simplicity  of  the  ancient  Romans,  but  if 
any  god  were  to  reduce  you  to  their  condi- 
tion, you,  the  same  man  that  wrote  those 
fine  things,  would  beg  to  be  let  off.  At 
Rome  you  long  for  the  country,  and  when 
you  are  in  the  country  you  praise  the  dis- 
tant City  to  the  skied1.  When  you  are  not 
invited  out  to  supper  you  extol  your  home- 
ly repast  at  home,  and  hug  yourself  that 
you  are  not  obliged  to  drink  with  any  body 
abroad.  As  if  you  ever  went  out  upon  com- 
pulsion ! But  let  Maecenas  send  you  an  in- 
vitation for  early  lamp-light,  then  what  do 
we  hear  f Will  no  one  bring  the  oil  quicker  t 
Does  any  body  hear  met  You  bellow  and 
storm  with  fury.  You  bought  me  for  five 
hundred  drachmas,  but  what  if  it  turns  out 
that  you  are  the  greater  fool  of  the  two  f” 
And  thus  the  astute  and  witty  Davus  con- 
tinues to  ply  his  master  with  taunts  and 
jeers  and  wise  saws,  till  Horace,  in  fury, 
cries  ont,  “ Where  can  I find  a stone  f”  Da- 
vus innocently  asks,  “ What  need  is  there 
here  of  such  a thing  as  a stone  f”  “ Where 
can  I get  some  javelins  f”  roars  Horace. 
Upon  which  Davus  quietly  remarks,  “This 
man  is  either  mad  or  making  verses.”  Hor- 
ace ends  the  colloquy  by  saying,  “ If  you  do 
not  this  instant  take  yourself  off,  I’ll  make 
a field  hand  of  you  on  my  Sabine  estate !” 

That  Roman  satirists  employed  the  pen- 
cil and  the  brush  as  well  as  the  stylus,  and 
employed  them  freely  and  constantly,  we 
should  have  surmised  if  the  fact  had  not 
been  discovered.  Most  of  the  caricatures 
of  passing  events  speedily  perish  in  all 
countries,  because  the  materials  usually  em- 
ployed in  them  are  perishable.  To  preserve 
so  slight  a thing  as  a chalk  sketch  on  a wall 
for  eighteen  centuries  accident  must  lend  a 
hand,  as  it  has  in  the  instance  now  to  be 
given.  On  the  next  page  the  reader  sees  a 
copy  of  what  we  must  pronounce  the  most 
interesting  specimen  of  caricature  which  the 
ruins  of  the  classic  cities  have  yet  disclosed. 

This  picture  was  found  in  1857  upon  the 
wall  of  a narrow  Roman  street,  which  was 
closed  up  and  shut  out  from  the  light  of 
day  about  a.d.  100,  to  facilitate  an  extension 
of  the  imperial  palace.  The  wall  when  un- 
covered was  found  scratched  all  over  with 
rude  caricature  drawings  in  the  style  of  the 
specimen  given.  This  one  immediately  ar- 
rested attention,  and  the  part  of  the  wall 
on  which  it  was  drawn  was  carefully  re- 
moved to  the  Collegio  Romano,  in  the  mu- 
seum of  which  it  may  now  be  inspected. 
The  Greek  words  scrawled  upon  the  picture 
may  he  translated  thus:  “Alexamenos  is 
worshiping  his  god.” 

These  words  sufficiently  indicate  that  the 
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picture  was  aimed  at  some  member,  to  us 
unknown,  of  the  despised  sect  of  the  Chris- 
tians. It  i*the  only  allusion  to  Christiani- 
ty which  has  yet  been  found  upon  the  walls 
of  the  Italian  cities;  but  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  street  artists  found  in  the 


or*s  statue.  Some  of  the  accused,  he  says, 
reviled  Christ ; and  this  he  regarded  as  a 
sure  proof  of  innocence,  for  people  told  him 
there  was  no  forcing  real  Christians  to  do 
an  act  of  that  nature.  Some  of  the  accused 
owned  that  they  had  been  Christians  once, 
three  years  ago  or  more,  and  some  twenty 
years  ago,  but  had  returned  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods.  These,  however,  declared  that, 
after  all,  there  was  no  great  offense  in  being 
Christians.  They  had  merely  met  on  a reg- 
ular day  before  dawn,  addressed  a form  of 
prayer  to  Christ  as  to  a divinity,  and  bound 
themselves  by  a solemn  oath  not  to  commit 
fraud,  theft,  or  other  immoral  act,  nor  break 
their  word,  nor  betray  a trust ; after  which 
they  used  to  separate,  then  re-assemble  and 
eat  together  a harmless  meaL 

All  this  seemed  innocent  enough,  but 
Pliny  was  not  satisfied.  “ I judged  it  nec- 
essary,” he  writes  to  the  emperor,  “to  try 
to  get  at  the  real  truth  by  putting  to  the 
torture  two  female  slaves  who  were  said  to 
officiate  at  their  religious  rites;  but  all  I 
could  discover  was  evidence  of  an  absurd 
and  extravagant  superstition.”  So  he  re- 
fers the  whole  matter  to  the  emperor,  tell- 
ing him  that  the  “ contagion”  is  not  confined 
to  the  cities,  but  has  spread  into  the  villages 
and  into  the  country.  Still,  he  thought  it 
could  be  checked : nay,  it  had  been  check- 


strange  usages  of  the  Christians  a very  fre-  ed ; for  the  temples,  which  had  been  almost 
quent  subject.  abandoned,  were  beginning  to  be  frequent- 

We  know  well  what  the  educated  class  ed  again,  and  there  was  also  “ a general  de^ 
of  the  Romans  thought  of  the  Christians  mand  for  victims  for  sacrifice,  which  till 
when  they  thought  of  them  at  all.  They  lately  had  found  fow  purchasers.”  The 
regarded  them  as  a sect  of  extremely  absurd  wise  Trajan  approved  the  course  of  his  rep- 
Jews,  insanely  obstinate,  and  wholly  con-  resentative.  He  tells  him,  however,  not  to 
temptible.  If  the  professors  and  students  go  out  of  his  way  to  look  for  Christians ; 
of  Harvard  and  Yale  should  read  in  the  pa-  but  if  any  were  brought  before  him,  why, 
pers  that  a new  sect  had  arisen  among  the  of  course  he  must  inflict  the  penalty  unless 
Mormons,  more  eccentric  and  ridiculous  even  they  proved  their  innocence  by  invoking 
than  the  Mormons  themselves,  the  intelli-  the  gods.  The  remains  of  Roman  literature 
gence  would  excite  in  their  minds  about  the  have  nothing  so  interesting  for  us  as  these 
same  feeling  that  the  courtly  scholars  of  the  two  letters  of  Pliny  and  Trig  an  of  the  year 
Roman  Empire  manifest  when  they  speak  103.  We  may  rest  assured  that  the  walls 
of  the  early  Christians.  Nothing  astonish-  of  every  Roman  town  bore  testimony  to  the 
ed  them  so  much  as  their  “ obstinacy.”  “ A contempt  and  aversion  in  which  the  Chris- 
man,”  says  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  tians  were  held,  particularly  by  those  who 
“ought  to  be  ready  to  die  when  the  time  dealt  in  “victims”  and  served  the^ltars — a 
comes;  but  this  readiness  should  be  the  very  numerous  and  important  claasxhrough- 
result  of  a calm  judgment,  and  not  be  an  *mt  the  ancient  world, 
exhibition  of  mere  obstinacy,  as  with  thq,  'N^rreece  was  the  native  home  of  all  that 
Christians.”  The  younger  Pliny,  too,  in  his  we  now  call  art.  Upon  reading  over  the 
character  of  magistrate,  was  extremely  per-  two  hundred  pages  of  art  gossip  in  the 
plexed  with  this  same  obstinacy.  He  tells  writings  of  the  elder  Pliny,  most  of  which 
us  that  when  people  were  brought  before  relates  to  Greece,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  Is 
him  charged  with  being  Christians  he  ask-  there  one  thing  in  painting  or  drawing,  one 
ed  them  the  question,  Are  you  a Christian  f school,  device,  style,  or  method,  known  to 
If  they  said  they  were,  he  repeated  it  twice,  us  which  was  not  familiar  to  the  Greeks  T 
threatening  them  with  punishment ; and  if  They  had  their  Landseers — men  great  in 
they  persisted,  he  ordered  them  to  be  pun-  dogs  and  all  animals ; they  had  artists  re- 
ished.  If  they  denied  the  charge,  he  put  nowned  in  the  “ Dutch  style”  ages  before 
them  to  the  proof  by  requiring  them  to  re-  the  Dutch  ceased  to  be  amphibious — art- 
peat  after  him  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  ists  who  painted  barber-shop  interiors  to  a 
and  to  offer  wine  and  incense  to  the  emper-  hair,  and  donkeyB  eating  cabbages  correct 
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only  deceived  birds,  but  Parrhasius  had  de- 
ceived Zeuxis. 

Could  comic  artists  and  caricaturists  be 
wanting  in  Athens  T Strange  to  say,  it  was 
the  gods  and  goddesses  whom  the  caricatur- 
ists of  Greece  as  well  as  the  comic  writers 
chiefly  selected  for  ridicule.  All  their  works 
have  perished  except  a few  specimens  pre- 
served upon  pottery.  We  show  one  from  a 
Greek  vase,  a rude  burlesque  of  one  of  Ju- 
piter’s love  adventures,  the  father  of  gods 
and  men  being  accompanied  by  a Mercury 
ludicrously  unlike  the  light  and  agile  mes- 
senger of  the  gods.  The  story  goes  that  the 
Princess  Alcmena,  though  betrothed  to  a 
lover,  vowed  her  hand  to  the  man  who 
should  avenge  her  slaughtered  brothers. 
Jupiter  assumed  the  form  and  face  of  the 
lover,  and,  pretending  to  have  avenged  her 
brothers’  death,  gained  admittance.  It  was 
in  keeping  with  the  Greek  idea  of  the  allow- 
able for  a caricaturist  thus  to  burlesque  their 
chief  deity.  Pliny  describes  a celebrated 
burlesque  painting  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus 
from  Jupiter’s  thigh,  in  which  the  god  of 
the  gods  was  represented  wearing  a wom- 
an’s cap,  in  a highly  ridiculous  posture,  cry- 
ing out,  and  surrounded  by  goddesses  in  the 
character  of  midwives.  The  best  specimen 
of  Greek  caricature  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  of  which  a copy  is  given  on  page  331, 
burlesques  no  less  serious  a theme  than  the 
great  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos. 

This  remarkable  work  owes  its  preserva- 
tion to  the  imperishable  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial on  which  it  was  executed.  It  was 
copied  from  a large  vessel  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  holding  vinegar,  a conspic- 
uous object  upon  their  tables,  and  therefore 
inviting  ornament.  What  audacity  to  bur- 
lesque an  oracle  to  which  kings  and  con- 
querors humbly  repaired  for  direction,  and 
which  all  Greece  held  in  awe ! Croesus  pro- 
pitiated this  oracle  by  the  gift  of  a solid 
golden  lion  as  large  as  life,  and  the  Phocians 
found  in  its  coffers,  and  carried  off,  a sum 
equal  to  nearly  eleven  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold.  Such  was  the  general  belief  in  its  di- 
vine inspiration!  But  in  this  picture  we 
see  the  oracle,  the  god,  and  those  who  con- 
sult them,  all  exhibited  in  the  broadest  bur- 
lesque : Apollo  as  a quack  doctor  on  his 
platform,  with  bag,  bow,  and  cap ; Chiron, 
old  and  blind,  struggling  up  the  steps  to 
consult  him,  aided  by  Apollo  at  his  head  and 
a friend  pushing  behind ; the  nymphs  sur- 
veying the  scene  from  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus ; and  the  manager  of  the  spectacle, 
who  looks  on  from  below.  How  strange  is 
this ! 

But  the  Greek  literature  is  also  full  of 
this  wild  license.  Lucian  depicts  the  gods 
in  council  ludicrously  discussing  the  dan- 
ger they  were  in  from  the  philosophers.  Ju- 
piter says : “ If  men  are  once  persuaded  that 
there  are  no  gods,  or,  if  there  are  gods,  that 


we  take  no  care  of  human  affairs,  we  shall 
have  no  more  gifts  or  victims  from  them, 
but  may  sit  and  starve  on  Olympus  without 
festivals,  holidays,  sacrifices,  or  any  pomp 
or  ceremonies  whatever.”  The  whole  de- 
bate is  in  this  manner,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a burlesque  of  the  political  discussions 
at  the  Athenian  mass-meetings.  What  can 
be  more  ludicrous  than  the  Story  of  Mercury 
visiting  Athens  in  disguise  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
among  mortals!  He  enters  the  Bhop  of  a 
dealer  in  images,  where  he  inquires  the  price 
first  of  a Jupiter,  then  of  an  Apollo,  and 
lastly,  with  a blush,  of  a Mercury.  “ Oh,” 
says  the  dealer,  “ if  you  take  the  Jupiter  and 
the  Apollo,  I will  throw  the  Mercury  in.” 

Nor  did  the  witty,  rollicking  Greeks  con- 
fine their  satire  to  the  immortals.  Of  the 
famous  mirth-provokers  of  the  world,  such 
as  Cervantes,  Ariosto,  Molifcre,  Rabelais, 
Sterne,  Voltaire,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  the 
one  that  had  most  power  to  produce  mere 
physical  laughter,  power  to  shake  the  sides 
and  cause  people  to  roll  helpless  upon  the 
floor,  was  the  Greek  dramatist  Aristophanes. 
The  force  of  the  comic  can  no  farther  go 
than  he  has  carried  it  in  some  of  the  scenes 
of  his  best  comedies.  Even  to  us,  far  re- 
moved as  we  are,  in  taste  as  well  as  in  time, 
from  that  wonderful  Athens  of  his,  they  are 
still  highly  diverting.  This  master  of  mirth 
is  never  so  effective  as  when  he  is  turning 
into  ridicule  the  philosophers  and  poets  for 
whose  sake  Greece  is  still  a dear  and  vener- 
able name  to  all  the  civilized  world.  In  his 
comedy  of  The  Frogs  he  sends  Bacchus  down 
into  Hades  with  every  circumstance  of  riot- 
ous burlesque,  and  there  he  exhibits  the  two 
great  tragic  poets,  ^Eschylus  and  Euripides, 
standing  opposite  each  other,  and  competing 
for  the  tragic  throne  by  reciting  verses  in 
which  the  mannerism  of  each,  as  well  as  fa- 
miliar passages  of  their  plays,  are  broadly 
burlesqued.  Nothing  in  literature  can  be 
found  more  ludicrous  or  less  becoming,  un- 
less we  look  for  it  in  Aristophanes  himself. 
In  his  play  of  The  Clouds  occurs  his  carica- 
ture of  Socrates,  of  incredible  absurdity,  but 
not  ludicrous  to  us,  because  we  read  it  as 
part  of  the  story  of  a sublime  and  affecting 
martyrdom.  It  fills  our  minds  with  wonder 
to  think  that  a people  among  whom  a Soc- 
rates could  have  been  formed  could  have 
borne  to  see  him  thus  profaned.  A rogue 
of  a father,  plagued  by  an  extravagant  son, 
repairs  to  the  school  of  Socrates  to  learn  the 
arts  by  which  creditors  are  argued  out  of 
their  just  claims  in  courts  of  justice.  Upon 
reaching  the  place,  the  door  of  the  “ Think- 
ing Shop”  opens,  and  behold!  a caricature 
all  ready  for  the  artist’s  pencil.  The  pupils 
are  discovered  with  their  heads  fixed  to  the 
floor,  their  backs  uppermost,  and  Socrates 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  in  a basket.  The 
visitor,  transfixed  with  wonder,  questions  his 
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peated  upon  the 
ancient  monu- 
ments. It  was 
from  Egypt,  then, 
that  the  classic 
nations  caught 
this  childish  fan- 
cy of  ridiculing 
the  actions  of 
men  by  picturing 
animals  perform- 
ing similar  ones; 
and  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  note  how 
fond  the  Egypt- 
ian artists  were 
of  this  simple  de- 
vice. On  the  same 
ah  Egyptian  OABIOATUUL.  papyrus  there  are 

several  other  in- 

oompanion.  He  asks  why  they  present  that  teresting  specimens : a lion  on  his  hind-legs 
portion  of  their  bodies  to  heaven.  “ It  is  engaged  in  laying  out  as  a mummy  the  dead 
getting  taught  astronomy  alone  by  itself.”  body  of  a hoofed  animal ; a tiger  or  wild-cat 
“ And  who  is  this  man  in  the  basket  ?”  “ Him-  driving  a flock  of  geese  to  market ; another 
self.”  “ Who’s  Himself  t”  “ Socrates !”  The  tiger  carrying  a hoe  on  one  shoulder  and  a 
visitor  at  length  addresses  the  master  by  a bag  of  see*l  on  the  other ; an  animal  playing 
diminutive,  as  though  he  had  said,  “ Soc-  on  a double  pipe,  and  driving  before  him  a 
rates,  dear  little  Socrates.”  The  philoso-  herd  of  small  stags  like  a shepherd  ; a hip- 
pher  speaks:  “Why  callest  thou  me,  thou  popotamus  washing  his  hands  in  a tall  wa- 
creature  of  a day  f”  “ Tell  me,  first,  I beg,  ter  jar ; an  animal  on  a throne,  with  another 
what  you  are  doing  up  there.”  “ I am  behind  him  as  a fan-bearer,  and  a third  pre- 
walking  in  the  air,  and  speculating  about  senting  him  with  a bouquet.  No  place  was 
the  sun ; for  I should  never  have  rightly  too  sacred  for  such  playful  delineations.  In 
learned  celestial  things  if  I had  not  bus-  one  of  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Thebes,  as 
pended  the  intellect,  and  subtly  mingled  Kenrick  relates,  there  is  a picture  of  an  ass 
Thought  with  its  kindred  Air.”  All  this  is  and  a lion  singing,  accompanying  themselves 
in  the  very  spirit  of  caricature.  Half  of  on  the  phorminx  and  the  harp.  There  is  also 
Aristophanes  is  caricature.  In  character-  an  elaborate  burlesque  of  a battle  piece,  in 
izing  the  light  literature  of  Greece  we  are  which  a fortress  is  attacked  by  rats,  and  de- 
reminded  of  Juvenal’s  remark  upon  the  fended  by  cats,  which  are  visible  on  the  bat- 
Greek  people,  “ All  Greece  is  a comedian.”  tlements.  Some  rats  bring  a ladder  to  the 
Egyptian  art  was  old  when  Grecian  art  walls  and  prepare  to  scale  them,  while  oth- 
was  young,  and  it  remained  crude  when  the  era,  armed  with  spears,  shields,  and  bows, 
art  of  Greece  had  reached  its  highest  devel-  protect  the  assailants.  One  rat  of  enormous 
opment.  But  not  the  less  did  it  delight  in  size,  in  a chariot  drawn  by  dogs,  has  pierced 
caricature  and  burlesque.  In  the  Egyptian  several  cats  with  arrows,  and  is  swinging 
collection  belonging  to  the  New  York  His-  round  his  battle-axe  in  exact  imitation  of 
torical  Society  there  is  a specimen  of  the  Rameses,  in  a serious  picture,  dealing  de- 
Egyptians’  favorite  kind  of  burlesque  pic-  struction  on  his  enemies.  On  a papyrus  at 
ture  which  dates  back  three  thousand  years,  Turin  there  is  a representation  of  a cat  with 
but  which  Btands  out  more  clearly  now  upon  a shepherd’s  crook  watching  a flock  of  geese, 
its  slab  of  limestone  than  we  can  engrave  it  while  a cynocephalus  near  by  plays  upon  the 
here.  flute.  Of  this  class  of  burlesques  the  most 

Dr.  Abbott,  who  brought  this  specimen  interesting  example,  perhaps,  is  the  one  an- 
from  Thebes,  interpreted  it  to  be  a represen-  nexed,  representing  a Soul  doomed  to  ro- 
tation of  a lion  seated  upon  a 
throne,  as  king,  receiving  from  a 
fox,  personating  a high-priest,  an 
offering  of  a goose  and  a fan. 

It  is  probably  a burlesque  of  a 
well-known  picture;  for  in  one 
of  the  Egyptian  papyri  in  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a draw- 
ing of  a lion  and  unicorn  playing 
chess,  which  is  a manifest  carica- 
ture of  a picture  frequently  re-  a condemned  soul,  Egyptian  oabioatubb. 
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turn  to  its  earthly  home  in  the  form  of  a 
l>ig- 

This  picture,  which  is  of  such  antiquity 
that  it  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Greeks,  is  part  of  the  decora- 
tion of  a king’s  tomb.  In  the  original,  Osi- 
ris, the  august  judge  of  departed  spirits,  is 
represented  on  his  throne,  near  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  waving  away  the  Soul,  which  he 
has  just  weighed  in  his  unerring  scales  and 
found  wanting,  while  close  to  the  shore  a 
man  hews  away  the  ground  to  intimate  that 
all  communication  is  cut  olf  between  the  lost 
spirit  and  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  The 
animals  that  execute  the  stern  decree  are 
the  dog-headed  monkeys,  sacred  in  the  my- 
thology of  Egypt. 

That  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  a jovial 
people  who  sat  long  at  the  wine  we  might 
infer  from  the  caricatures  which  have  been 
discovered  in  Egypt,  if  we  did  not  know  it 
from  other  sources  of  information.  Repre- 
sentations have  been  found  of  every  part  of 
the  process  of  wine-making,  from  the  plant- 
ing of  the  vineyard  to  the  storing  away  of 
the  wine  jars.  In  the  valuable  works  of 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson*  many  of  these  curi- 
ous pictures  are  given : the  vineyard  and  its 
trellis  - work ; men  frightening  away  the 
birds  with  slings ; a vineyard  with  a water 
tank  for  irrigation;  the  grape  harvest; 
baskets  full  of  grapes  covered  with  leaves  ; 
kids  t browsing  upon  the  vines ; trained 
monkeys  gathering  grapes ; the  wine-press 
in  operation;  men  pressing  grapes  by  the 
natural  process  of  treading ; pour- 
ing the  wine  into  jars ; and  rows 
of  jars  put  away  for  future  use. 

The  same  laborious  author  favors 
us  with  ancient  Egyptian  carica- 
tures which  serve  to  show  that 
wine  was  a creature  as  capable  of 
abuse  thirty  centuries  ago  as  it  is 
now. 

Pictures  of  similar  character 
are  not  unfrequent  upon  the  an- 
cient frescoes,  and  many  of  them 
are  far  more  extravagant  than 
this,  exhibiting  men  dancing  wild- 


*  A Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptian*.  By  8ir  J.  Garpner  Wiuctn- 
bon.  2 vole.  Harper  and  Brothers:  1804. 


ly,  standing  upon  their 
heads,  and  riotously 
fighting.  From  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson’s 
disclosures  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that 
the  arts  of  debauchery 
have  received  little  ad- 
ditions during  the  last 
three  thousand  years. 
Even  the  seductive 
cocktail  is  not  modern. 
The  ancient  Egyptians 
imbibed  stimulants  to  excite  an  appetite  for 
wine,  and  munched  the  biting  cabbage  leaf 
for  the  same  purpose.  Beer  in  several  varie- 
ties was  known  to  them  also ; veritable  beer, 
made  of  barley  and  a bitter  herb ; beer  so 
excellent  that  the  dainty  Greek  travelers 
commended  it  as  a drink  only  inferior  to 
wine.  Even  the  Egyptian  ladies  did  not 
always  resist  the  temptation  of  so  many 
modes  of  intoxication.  Nor  did  they  escape 
the  caricaturist’s  pencil. 

This  unfortunate  lady,  as  Sir  Gardner 
conjectures,  after  indulging  in  potations 
deep  of  the  renowned  Egyptian  wine,  had 
been  suddenly  overtaken  by  the  conse- 
quences, and  had  called  for  assistance  too 
late.  Egyptian  satirists  did  not  spare  the 
ladies,  and  they  aimed  their  shafts  at  the 
same  foibles  that  have  called  forth  so  many 
efforts  of  pencil  and  pen  in  later  times. 
Whenever,  indeed,  we  look  closely  into  an- 
cient life  we  are  struck  with  the  similarity 
of  the  daily  routine  to  that  of  our  own  time. 
Every  detail  of  social  life  is  imperishably 
recorded  upon  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt,  even  to  the  tone  and  style  and  mis- 
haps of  a fashionable  party.  We  see  the 
givers  of  the  entertainment,  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  seated  side  by  side 
upon  a sofa ; the  guests  coming  up  as  they 
arrive  to  salute  them;  the  musicians  and 
dancers  bowing  low  to  them  before  begin- 
ning to  perform ; a pet  monkey,  a dog,  or 
a gazelle  tied  to  the  leg  of  the  sofa;  the 
youngest  child  of  the  family  sitting  on  the 
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tuc  m:u>c  ooti  jcnum^.v  <««  nta 

ffooc  by  rh*  mother's  aide,  or  upon  its  fa-  It  is  strange  io  JSntf  such  pictJvre#  in  a 
ther>  knee;  the  ladies  sitting  m groups,  tomb-  But  it  seems  as  if  death  md  fuo^r- 
^oy^tsipg  upon  the  deathly  InexhaustT  Ala  auwi  grumes,  with  their  elaborate  paya- 
h\«  wbjeet  of  did**, and allowing  ooe  &uoth-  pbenmlij^  were  primwittivc  of  lairthfwl  iic- 
**r ihctir  tatakota  Uneatiou.  la  woe  doted  ftyyal  t(uiiU  fhew 

SAir  Gardner  Wilkinson  gives  tm  also  the  is  a ropcv&en  fottiou  *f  the  ixmenil } > rooesuion , 
^fe&ahig^  i^orrtB^^oro  ibat  it  was  th»di^bt  a part  of  .which  Was  evidently  &*aigii#4k  to-*x- 
X^ity  compliment  for  one  guest  to  offut  an-  eife  merfimeritu  The  Ethropiaufi  who  fol- 
uthei  <y  dowiar  fow  bonqUety  and  that  low  m the  train  of  the  mourning  •qbe.en  haw 
the  gueftt*  %«ude»vou>>d  to  gratify  their  en~  their  hair  plaits!  in  smnjt  fantastic  fashion, 
tertuintfra  by  pointing  out  to  one  ahatfier,  and  their  tiiniefl  ef  kopimi  e skin  are  a#  &r- 
mth  expreraoris  at  admiration,  the  tasteful  ranged  that  a (vhprmodsi  tail 

kukkkhaeka.  the  boxa*  of  carved  wood  or  hung#  down  bAhl&d.  tvr  the  uo*t  man  to  step 
ivory,  tin?  vases*  the  elegant  light  tables/  upon,  O M.  of  ttyr  fajiji&ja&G  motored  plates 
I lie  chains,  otUmfim,  cushions,  carpet*,  and  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin^no’s  larger  work,  pre- 
ftixftitfXni  with  w bhili  tbyi  apartment  was  pro-  a&\ and  stately  pro- 
vided. This  too  transparent  flattery  could  cession  of  Funeral  barges  (’Tossing  the  Lake 
:xwl  such  inveterate  caxie.amrista  as  of  the  Head  at  Thebes  butts  way  to  the 

tiie  Kgypti&d  artists.  In  a tomb  at  Thebes  place  of  ’burittSv^The;  llrkt  bbtfi eon  tains  the 
may  he  seen  & lu-ii<^  oils  representation  of  coffin,  decora  hi!  with  dowers,  a high -priest 
9t*tjnje#  at  at  party  where  semul  of  the  guests  burning  im.uutae  Xhtfprt*  fc  table  of 
had  Wuj  J*^t  in  mpturtins  iwliidration  of  the  and  the  fernttUt  ;.•  relatives  of  the  deceased 
vibjeete  around  them.  A young;  man. ’ either  lamenting  their  1»>^— two  are  tilled 

from  awkwardness  or  from  having  gone  too  with  mourning  friend^  owe  containing  «uly 
«*fU?n  to  the  win#  jar,  bad  mimed  against  women  mid  the  other  only  men ; two  mvre 
a wpcHtet  eolamu  plated  in  the  iw*htrd  of  Occupied  by  proft^ 
the  room  to  support  a temporary  ornament,  undertakers  assist  a*  it  9,  as  >?e  should  ortU 
Then*  i#  a crash!  The.  wmmental  sfcruc-  them— employed  to  curry  offariiig»j  boxes, 
turn  tails  upon  same  of  the  alisorhed  guests.  /diAks,  aiid  other  fiwiertd  obj^^;  ;■• hi 
'Lmlies  haw  reeuaiae  tbeTnwnortaJ  priv-  drawing  one  these  vesseUy  fhat^  the  ;at* 
ilege  of  their  they  Scream.  All  is  con-  ist  could  not  refrain  from  putting  id  u Utile 
fusioro  lrj>mW  harnb  watd  otl  the  fall-  ftm.  One  of  tht>  burgee  having  gnmnilcd 
itig  • Ih  ft ■fflW'  mnmettfs,  w hen  it  is  ,itxM>n.  the;fl}iore>t  tbo  -voase-l  heluiul  'edhiesinW 

is  hurt,  peace  is  re-  collision  with  her.  upsetting  a tablo  upon 
stored^  ahd  all ^ fht*  fu>mpany  mn  Verse  werrb  the  oarsmen  mid  causing  much  ton  fusion. 
If  avnr.  Bneh  au  iuhideut  might  oceur/iii  a puldih 
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funeral  to-day,  and  if  it  did  it  would  excite 
laughter  in  the  crowd,  and  perhaps  be  re- 
corded in  illustrated  papers ; but  we  should 
not  engrave  it  imperishably  upon  a tomb  to 
convey  to  future  ages  a knowledge  of  the 
event.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  pic- 
ture records  an  incident  of  that  particular 
funeral.  % 

If  we  go  farther  back  into  antiquity,  it  is 
India  which  first  arrests  and  longest  absorbs 
our  attention — India,  fecund  mother  of  tra- 
dition, the  source  of  almost  all  the  rites,  be- 
liefs, and  observances  of  the  ancient  nations. 
When  we  visit  the  collections  of  the  India 
House,  the  British  Museum,  the  Mission 
Rooms,  or  turn  over  the  startling  pages  of 
the  Hindu  Pantheon  of  Major  Edward  Moor, 
we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  Here  all  is  carica- 
ture ! This  brazen  image,  for  example,  of  a 
partly  naked  man  with  an  elephant’s  head 
and  trunk,  seated  upon  a huge  rat,  and  feed- 
ing himself  with  his  trunk  from  a bowl  held 
in  his  hand — surely  this  is  caricature.  By 
no  means.  It  is  an  image  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  Hindu  deities — Ganesa,  god  of 
prudence  and  policy,  invoked  at  the  begin- 
ning of  all  enterprises,  and  over  whose  head 
is  written  the  sacred  word  Aum,  never  ut- 
tered by  a Hindu  except  with  awe  and  ven- 
eration. If  a man  begins  to  build  a house, 
he  calls  on  Ganesa,  and  sets  up  an  image  of 
him  near  the  spot.  Mile-stones  are  fashion- 
ed in  his  likeness,  and  he  serves  as  the  road- 
side god,  even  if  the  pious  peasants  who 
place  him  where  two  roads  cross  can  only 
afford  the  rudest  resemblance  to  an  ele- 


phant’s head  daubed  with  oil  and  red  ochre. 
Rude  as  it  may  be,  a passing  traveler  will 
occasionally  hang  upon  it  a wreath  of  flow- 
ers. M^jor  Moor  gives  us  a hideous  pic- 
ture of  Maha-Kala,  with  huge  mouth  and 
enormous  protruding  tongue,  squat,  naked, 
upon  the  ground,  and  holding  up  a large 
sword.  This  preposterous  figure  is  still  far- 
ther removed  from  the  burlesque.  It  is  the 
Hindu  mode  of  representing  Eternity , whose 
vast  insatiate  maw  devours  men,  cities, 
kingdoms,  and  will  at  length  swallow  the 
universe ; then  all  the  crowd  of  inferior  de- 
ities, and  finally  itself \ leaving  only  Brahm , 
the  One  Eternal,  to  inhabit  the  infinite  void. 
Hundreds  of  such  revolting  crudities  meet 
the  eye  in  every  extensive  Indian  collection. 

But  the  element  of  fun  and  burlesque  is 
not  wanting  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  Krish- 
na is  the  jolly  Bacchus,  the  Don  Juan,  of  the 
Indian  deities.  Behold  him  on  his  travels 
mounted  upon  an  elephant,  which  is  formed 
of  the  bodies  of  the  obliging  damsels  who  ac- 
company him ! 

There  is  no  end  to  the  tales  related  of  the 
mischievous,  jovial,  irrepressible  Krishna. 
The  ladies  who  go  with  him  every  where,  a 
countless  multitude,  are  so  accommodating 
as  to  wreathe  and  twist  themselves  into  the 
form  of  any  creature  he  may  wish  to  ride ; 
sometimes  into  that  of  a horse,  sometimes 
into  that  of  a bird. 

In  other  piotures  he  appears  riding  in  a 
palanquin,  which  is  also  composed  of  girls, 
and  the  bearers  are  girls  also.  In  the  course 
of  one  adventure,  being  in  great  danger  from 
the  wrath  of  his  numer- 
ous enemies,  he  created 
an  enormous  snake,  in 
whose  vast  interior  his 
flocks,  * his  herds,  his 
followers,  and  himself 
found  refuge.  At  a fes- 
tival held  in  his  honor, 
which  was  attended  by 
a great  number  of  dam- 
sels, he  suddenly  ap- 
pealed in  the  midst  of 
the  company  and  pro- 
posed a dance,  and  that 
each  of  them  might  be 
provided  with  a partner, 
he  divided  himself  into 
as  many  complete  and 
captivating  Krishnas  as 
there  were  ladies.  One 
summer,  when  he  was 
passing  the  hot  season  on 
the  sea-shore  with  his 
retinue  of  ladies,  his 
musical  comrade,  Nare- 
da,  hinted  to  him  that, 
since  he  had  such  a mul- 
titude of  wives,  it  would 
• be  no  great  stretch  of 
generosity  to  spare  one 
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to  a poor  musician  who  had  no  wife  at  alL 
“ Court  any  one  you  please/’  said  the  merry 
god.  So  Nareda  went  wooing  from  house  to 
house,  but  in  every  house  he  found  Krishna 
perfectly  domesticated,  the  ever-attentive 
husband,  and  the  lady  quite  sure  that  she 
had  him  all  to  herself.  Nareda  continued 
his  quest  until  he  had  visited  precisely  six- 
teen thousand  and  eight  houses,  in  each  and 
all  of  which,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Krish- 
na was  the  established  lord.  Then  he  gave 
it  up.  One  of  the  pictures  which  illustrate 
the  endless  biography  of  this  entertaining 
deity  represents  him  going  through  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  with  a bear,  both  squatting 
upon  a carpet  in  the  prescribed  attitude,  the 


bear  grinning  satisfaction,  two  bears  in  at- 
tendance standing  on  their  hind-feet,  and 
two  priests  blessing  the  union.  This  picture 
is  more  spirited,  is  more  like  art,  than  any 
other  yet  copied  from  Hindu  originals. 

To  this  day,  as  the  missionaries  report, 
the  people  of  India  are  excessively  addicted 
to  every  kind  of  jesting  which  is  within 
their  capacity,  and  delight  especially  in  all 
the  monstrous  comicalities  of  their  mythol- 
ogy. No  matter  how  serious  an  impression 
a speaker  may  have  made  upon  a village 
group,  let  him  but  use  a word  in  a manner 
which  suggests  a ludicrous  image  or  ridicu- 
lous pun,  and  the  assembly  at  once  breaks 
up  in  laughter,  not  to  be  gathered  again. 


THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE  AND  ACADEMIES. 


HAVING  occasion,  not  long  since,  to  see 
M.  Ernest  Henan,  the  author  of  the 
famous  Life  of  Jesus,  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle repaired  to  the  Palace  of  the  Institute, 
of  which  learned  body  M.  Renan  is,  perhaps, 
the  chief  living  ornament.  The  building 
has  a tranquil  and  reposeful  look,  quite  in 
keeping  with  its  present  use.  Its  long  and 
singular  dome,  resting  upon  Corinthian  pil- 
lars,  and  its  concave  semicircular  form,  with 
projecting  pavilions  at  either  end,  fronting 
directly  on  the  sidewalk,  give  it  an  architect- 
ural aspect  in  striking  contrast  with  those 
monuments  of  Paris  which  stand  in  its  neigh- 
borhood— the  Louvre,  Saint-Germain  l’Aux- 
errois,  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  the  great  ho- 
tels, or  rather  palaces,  which  here  line  the 
lower  bank  of  the  Seine.  Passing  beneath 
the  arch  which  conducts,  just  under  the 
dome,  to  the  quadrangles,  yon  find  the  first 
of  these  to  be  octagonal,  and  to  contain  two 


Corinthian  pavilions.  The  pavilion  on  the 
right  is  devoted  to  the  Mazarin  Library,  with 
its  40,000  volumes,  and  its  busts  of  Mazarin 
and  Racine.  This  library  pavilion  stands, 
it  is  said,  on  the  very  site  of  that  “ Tour  de 
Neale”  which  formed  the  scene  of  Dumas’s 
tragedy.  The  other,  western,  pavilion  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Institute.  Entering  the  door, 
you  reach  a broad  winding  staircase,  at  the 
top  of  which  a broad  corridor,  or  antecham- 
ber, with  pillars  and  seats  at  intervals  be- 
tween them,  conducts  to  the  grand  hall  of 
the  Institute,  where  its  public  sessions  are 
held,  and  which  is  used  by  the  members  for 
writing,  reading,  conferring  with  eaoh  other, 
and  receiving  their  visitors.  This  hall  is 
provided  with  a single  semicircle  of  benches 
and  desks,  much  like  the  Senate-chambers 
of  some  of  our  State  capitols,  the  desks  of 
the  president  and  secretaries  being  at  the 
upper  end,  and  seats  for  spectators  being 
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ranged  along  the  walls.  The  ball  is  a plain  j tria  daring  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.*  and 
and  somewhat  austere  one,  its  chief  adorn-  j was  originally  devoted  to  the  **  College  of 
ments  being  handsome  statues  of  Descartes,  Four  Nations,”  to  which  natives  of  Alsace, 
Fduelcm,  Bully,  and  Bosauot*  The  second  Flanders,  Roussillon, ami  Pignerol  alone  were 
ijuadrangle  contains  the  offices  of  the  seere*  admitted,  Louis  XIV.  gave  it  over  to  the 
taries,  the  hall  for  the  regular  private  ses-  use  of  the  old  French  Academy,  and  when 
sions  of  the  academies,  and  the  library  of  the  Institute  was  founded,  its  name  was 
the  Institute,  The  hall  of  private  sessions  changed  from  “Palais  Mazarin”  to  “Palais 
is  a more  imposing  apartment  tbau  that  to  ! do  ITnstitut,”  and  the  Directory  transferred 
which  the  public  is  admitted.  It  has  slat-  it  to  the  possession  of  that  body, 
ues  of  Racine,  Corneille,  Molifcre,  La  Fou~  j M.  Ernest  Reuan  says  of  the  French  In- 
taine,  busts  of  Gros, Cuvier, and  La  Place,  and  stitute,  that  in  it  all  the  efforts  of  the  bu« 
jK»rfraitsof  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Lavoisier,  man  mind  are  bound  together  as  in  a /ai- 
Ftfnelon,  Boileau,  Turgot,  Rousseau,  aud  otli-  sceau,  wherein  the  poet  and  the  philosopher, 
era  only  less  illustrious;  while  in  the  vesti-  the  historian  and  the  philologist,  the  critic 
bulo  leading  to  it  is  Pigalle^i  imposing  statue  ! and  the  mathematician,  the  economist  aud 
of  Voltaire.  The  Palace  of  the  Institute  was  the  jurisconsult,  the  sculptor,  the  painter, 
built  in  accordance  with  a bequest  of  Cardi-  and  the  musician,  can  call  each  other  eol- 
ual  Masuria,  joint  regent  with  Anne  of  Aus-  leagues.  He  remarks  that  the  object  of  the 
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Institute,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  prod- 
ucts of  the  Re  volution,  is  the  progress  of 
science,  general  usefulness,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Republic.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the 
purpose  of  the  Institute  to  teach  as  to  judge. 
8ainte-Benve,  in  speaking  of  the  elder  and 
most  august  of  the  sister  academies  which, 
confederated  together,  form  the  Iustitute — 
the  French  Academy — says  that  it  is  not  a 
school,  but  the  most  literary  of  saloons ; its 
proper  function  is  to  combiue  and  compare 
tradition  with  innovation : it  must  know 
the  past  and  observe  the  present. 

The  Institute  is,  indeed,  the  most  famous 
of  literary  fraternities,  and  yet  few  even  in 
France  know  how  it  is  composed,  what  its 
exercises  are,  or  even  what  influence  it  ex- 
erts upon  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
age.  In  one  toense  it  is  a literary  republic, 
in  another  the  most  exclusive  of  literary 
aristocracies.  Its  form  resembles  the  polit- 
ical structure  of  the  United  States,  for  it  is 
a group  of  bodies,  self-renewing  in  local 
government,  owing  a general  allegiance  to 
the  ceutral  power,  which  is  composed  of 
these  bodies  acting  in  concert.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Institute  are  five  acad- 
emies— the  French  Academy,  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Fiue  Arts, 
and  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ences. Of  these  the  French  Academy  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  existed  before  the 
Revolution,  and  consequently  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute.  They  had  be- 
come extinct  with  the  Monarchy,  and  their 
revival  as  “ classes”  of  the  literary  common- 
wealth was  rather  a new  birth  than  a re- 
awakening from  dormant  life. 

The  successors  of  the  Terror — known  in 
history  as  the  Directory — in  their  work  of  re- 
constructiug  Frauce,  with  a true  Gallic  fond- 
ness for  ideas,  and  that  inevitable  tendency 
of  the  Latin  raceB,  which  M.  Taine  points 
out,  to  reproduce  Greek  symmetry  aud  order 
in  every  department  of  thought  and  art,  con- 
ceived the  project  of  a lofty  literary  court, 
which  should  hold  toward  men  of  letters  a 
somewhat  similar  relation  to  that  which  the 
government  did  to  the  people  at  large.  It 
was  to  be  a new  Plato's  porch,  with  many 
Platos  and  Socrateses  instead  of  one ; a liter- 
ary Olympus,  with  its  “ immortals,”  its  Jove- 
like  fulmiuatious  of  august  approval  or  dis- 
approval, its  undisputed  authority  in  the 
world  of  thought,  and  its  potent  guardian- 
ship of  French  language,  science,  and  art. 
Carnot,  Lakanal,  and  Daunou  were  the 
founders  of  the  Institute.  A law  which 
passed  the  Convention  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1795,  established  it,  and  divided  it  into 
three  “ classes,”  which  classes  were  them- 
selves subdivided  into  sections.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  French  Academy,  founded  by 
Richelieu,  although  at  first  the  Directory 
shrank  from  reviving  the  Academy  itself, 


formed  the  basis  for  the  orgauizatiou  of  the 
new  body.  The  fame  of  the  old  Academy 
savored  too  much  of  kingcraft  aud  aristoo- 
racy ; besides,  the  “ forty  immortals”  under 
the  Bourbons  had  sunk  into  some  contempt 
from  their  complaisance  to  the  court,  and 
their  admissions  of  literary  men  of  mediocre 
ability  and  learning.  Voltaire  had  won  his 
place  among  them  rather  by  assiduous  flat- 
tery paid  to  Madame  De  Pompadour  than  by 
the  splendor  of  his  fame;  and  one  of  the 
smartest  epigrams  in  French  literature— 
“Here  lies  Pirou,  who  was  nothing,  not 
even  an  Academician” — sufficiently  illus- 
trates the  ridicule  which  assailed  the  Acad- 
emy on  account  of  its  selections  from  the 
third  or  fourth  instead  of  the  foremost  liter- 
ary rank*.  It  was  the  aim  of  Carnot  and  his 
confreres  to  attain  the  ideal  at  which  the 
Academy  aimed  by  the  Institute.  The  first 
division  of  the  Institute  was  into  three 
“ classes one  of  “ Sciences,”  with  sections 
having  to  do  with  each  special  science,  one 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  and  the 
third  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,  the 
departments  of  the  latter  being  now  divided 
among  three  academies — the  French  Acad- 
emy, the  Academy  of  Fiue  Arts,  and  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  The  sections  of 
this  third  class  were  respectively  those  of 
grammar,  ancient  languages, poetry,  antiqui- 
ties and  monuments,  painting,  sculpture,  ar- 
chitecture, music,  and  eloquence.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  were  at  first  chosen  one- 
third  by  the  executive,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  by  the  first  third,  and  it  began  its 
operations  with  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
members.  The  mode  of  election  was  that 
the  sections  nominated  for  vacancies  to  the 
classes,  aud  these  referred  the  nomination  to 
the  Iustitute  in  aggregate,  which  made  the 
final  choice. 

Napoleon  I.  carried  the  exercise  of  his 
power  into  every  institution,  whether  polit- 
ical, religious,  or  literary,  which  he  found 
existing  in  France  when  he  assumed  the 
consular  dignity.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
composition  of  the  Iustitute,  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  reform  it.  He  ordained  that  in 
all  future  elections  the  choice  of  the  Insti- 
tute must  be  confirmed  by  the  First  Consul. 
He  was  not  going  to  have  his  enemies  preach- 
ing sedition  under  literary  guise  iu  the  Pa- 
lais Mazarin.  The  whole  constitution  of 
the  classes  was  changed  by  increasing  their 
number  to  four,  abolishing  that  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  (which  sciences  the  chief 
of  the  state  was  able  to  manage  without  the 
inconvenient  intervention  of  Academicians), 
and  dividing  the  third  class  into  three — 
of  French  Language  and  Literature,  Ancient 
History  and  Literature,  and  Fine  Arts.  He 
revived  the  name  “French  Academy,”  and 
restored  to  it  its  limit  of  forty  members, 
in  this  respect  following  out  the  policy 
which  has  recently  been  attributed  to  him, 
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with  considerable  show  of  reason,  by  a very 
able  writer,  of  restoring  the  traditions  and 
government  of  the  old  Monarchy  in  all , 
things  bnt  in  name.  To  Napoleon's  reform 
of  the  Institute  is  also  to  be  referred  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  “ permanent  secre- 
tary." In  the  soi-disant  Republican  days  of 
the  Directory  such  an  office  would  have  sa- 
vored too  much  of  aristocratic  distinction. 
Napoleon  never  hesitated  from  such  a scru- 
ple. That  the  position  of  perpetual  secre-  i 
tary  is  one  of  high  authority  and  honor  may 
be  judged  from  Sainte-Benve’s  interesting 
sketch  of  that  official.  “ The  history  of  the 
Academy,"  he  says,  “may  be  written  in 
chapters  whose  titles  are  the  names  of  its 
perpetual  secretaries.  Whether  he  1 reigns' 
or  1 governs,'  the  perpetual  secretary  has  the 
control  of  the  Academy.  He  is  perpetual, 
and  endures.  Presidents  and  directors  suc- 
ceed each  other,  bnt  he  remains ; he  is  sub- 
director  for  life — rather,  a director  with  a 
modest  title.  If  he  has  not  great  influence 
with  the  company,  it  is  because  he  does  not 
wish  it.  He  is  present  at  every  sitting, 
while  the  Academicians  are  irregular,  come 
and  go  as  they  will,  are  absent  in  summer, 
arrive  after  the  sitting  has  begun,  and  leave 
before  it  closes.  He  follows  the  questions, 
has  possession  of  them  beforehand,  prepares 
them,  propounds  them,  and,  if  he  is  able, 
most  often  suggests,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  presents  them,  their  solution  and  the 
vote  that  is  to  be  given  upon  them.  He  has, 
without  seeming  to  have,  the  first  and  last 
word  in  the  discussions.  He  alone  is  learn- 
ed in  the  traditions  of  the  Academy,  and 
may  recall  them  at  a fitting  moment,  or  for- 
get them,  if  that  is  convenient.  He  draws 
up  the  reports,  and  may  make  them  long  or 
brief,  as  the  mood  takes  him ; he  may  make 
them  dry  or  rich,  a simple  record  or  an  or- 
nate and  elegant  essay.  At  the  publio  sit- 
tings he  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Academy; 
he  executes  its  decisions,  which  he  has  had 
the  largest  share  in  determining ; he  exer- 
cises hospitality,  and  his  salons  are  those 
of  the  company ; and  in  the  freedom  of  social 
intercourse,  if  the  secretary  has  tact,  knowl- 
edge of  men,  and  snavity  of  manner,  he  may 
insensibly  impress  his  own  preferences  on 
all  this  polite  circle.” 

The  real  and  useful  work  of  the  Institute 
in  its  several  departments  dates  from  the 
creation  of  perpetual  secretaries,  who  form- 
ed a nucleus  and  centre,  and  gave  unity  and 
method  to  its  studies.  During  Napoleon's 
reign,  however,  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
owing  to  the  restrictions  which  he  imposed 
upon  it’,  revolved  in  a somewhat  narrow 
groove,  the  principal  studies  undertaken 
being  that  of  the  history  and  the  compila- 
tion of  diplomatic  events  by  the  class  of  In- 
scriptions, the  continuation  of  the  Literary 
History  of  France , which  had  been  com- 
menced by  the  Benedictines,  by  the  French 


class  corresponding  to  the  present  Academy, 
and  some  examinations  into  the  sciences  as 
J illustrated  by  the  great  French  philosophers, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  class  of  Sciences. 

There  had  come  a singular  and  ominous  lull 
in  the  more  popular  and  generally  attractive 
sciences  of  politics  and  morals,  which  had  s d 
deeply  stirred  France  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Rousseau  and  Voltaire  had  no  out- 
spoken champions  or  antagonists  in  the  In- 
stitute under  the  Empire,  which  confined  it 
in  this  department  of  human  thought  to  a 
consideration  of  historical  incidents.  The 
example  of  Napoleon  in  meddling  with  the 
literary  commonwealth,  and  in  imposing 
upon  it  as  well  as  the  state  a “ Code  Napo- 
leon,” was  too  tempting  to  be  neglected  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  Restoration.  Louis 
XVIII.  had  not  been  on  the  throne  a year 
before  an  arbitrary  decree  leveled  at  the 
Institute  was  issued  from  the  Tuileries.  At 
first  the  restored  Bourbon  considered  wheth- 
er he  should  not  abolish  it  altogether  as  a 
somewhat  unruly  child  of  the  hated  Revolu- 
tion, and  restore  in  its  place  the  old  Acad- 
emies, which  had  been  outgrowths  of  the 
purest  legitimacy.  The  wisdom  of  his  ad- 
visers persuaded  him  that  this  would  be  a 
dangerous  expedient,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  had  accepted  the  throne  as 
much  a successor  of  the  Revolution  as  of 
Louis  XVI.  Instead  of  pursuing  his  first 
purpose,  therefore,  the  king  contented  him- 
self with  giving  to  the  academies  their  old 
and  honored  appellations  and  dignities,  and 
reconstructed  the  Institute  by  the  exercise 
of  an  arbitrary  authority  over  it.  He  pro- 
posed to  make  it  the  obedient  servant  and 
supple  instrument  of  the  conrt,  to  create  in 
its  place  a literary  senate  which  should  be 
| as  dependent  upon  royal  favor  as  the  polit- 
ical senate  of  Napoleon  had  been  upon  the 
imperial  will.  He  once  more  divided  the 
Institute  into  a new  classification  of  acade- 
mies, and  seized  the  occasion  which  this  af- 
forded to  deprive  twenty-two  members,  hos- 
tile to  his  regime,  of  their  seats  as  members. 
Among  these  were  Sieyes  (Carlyle's  “ con- 
stitution-architect”), David,  Carnot,  Gre- 
goire,  and  Lakanal,  two  of  these  having  been 
founders  of  the  body.  They  were  replaced 
by  the  equally  unprecedented  appointment, 
by  royal  commission,  of  seventeen  new  mem- 
bers, who  were  nobles  and  courtiers,  bnt  not 
distinguished  as  litterateurs  or  savants.  The 
reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  notable  for  a 
remarkable  revival  in  intellectual  activity 
in  France,  and  there  was  already  at  Paris 
a coterie  of  great  thinkers  and  writers 
who  might  well  claim  a place  among  the 
judges  of  French  letters.  Bnt.  none  of  these 
were  found  in  the  list  which  the  king  dic- 
tated to  the  Institute.  The  Comte  de  Vau- 
blanc  became  an  Academician,  while  Cb&- 
teaubriand  remained  a literary  layman  out- 
side its  precincts.  The  cardinal  principle 
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of  the  efeffioa  ;%  tt\&  tlseix 

own.  nib/idiet^ Was thwi ^ viohitot},  ao<l  con- 
Ihrtod  U\  be  violated,  by  the  iamrs  usurpa- 
tion pf.  this  right.  Thu  wun  Total  ip  the 
lugh  rank  the  Inst. i tute  .fca&  ■#&*}&%&  -itt  the 
eyes  the 

EurojR"  and  of  t be  Erebdi  |»oojp1o> 


EumjR  ^a«  of  fbe  hreoeh  |»eopk'>  wen  ua-  ;& 

dt?r  the  repressions  of ' the  Ebipipk  fop  Nnpo-  ' ^^3 

kou  »yve:  dictated  who  *h«iuid  ho  ite.  mem- 

ber&.  The  princes  and  principal  nobles  !§|y 

eoropbtot  fht  t>f  naming;  ueW  Tj^j* 

meitoem  Uy  the'  king,  and,  is  M.  liana  u iU-  " v ‘ 

scribe  ir> ’•  the  hiUso^i  uf  ;^riuui  studies  f v 

was  the  least  car^  M AiV.vdeDvicioit^  who  £.,.  • 

weiv  dimply  mbri-of  the  work!,. arid -wWval- 

n«i  their  pmtotfjcm  chiafly  for  rile  jttivUege  > IrEl % 

it  couferred.  of  iwryihg  & a word  muf  wear-  j 

ing  m ^ibroidored  coot,”  v ; 

Belter  turn*.  we'ro  coming,  however,  fori  ■ - 

th*  iubfeftbtA  Adpt&aty  almost*#  iitoraij  > 
aft  |:*ditioab  almost  fees  a*.  monarchical,  j '4fc 
replaced  • tbt*  regime*  of  the  He#  to  radon, 

wb bili  fell  iu  obftftiq uenoo  vf  pol i turn!  act*  t ,/  ' . 

bearing  A near  rtotonvldanee  to  those  which  \V- ••••—•; 

hod  so  fiiegrsMieti  the  literacy  body  The ' 

lh>nria>io>;  detected  the  pea,  aa«l  fell  by  the  * 

retribution  *>.?  the  pen*  The  RftT^atiim  ’ y a fi/f  * v ^ 

h weight  into  jh^ot  with  ,tbu  €i  men.  King  u CXr  # fjfjtj*  A a J 

Itofefc  pfliiet&iy  hf  4octrhia^p9yc(  M\  . ;V* 

Xianijdihvto^,  aud  brilimat  editors.  Ail  de-  , 

parim^nfe  of  aeJ^u^ art,  and  letters  sprung  j mid  to*  iu  the- class  of  McjtsI  tod  Pcditfea) 
mt4>  v-ery  ^arly  iii  the  Bdeacea  iliirty.  The  mtuister  refratiied  from 

OrletofeT  >dgn*  (Jhailes  '%*■  had  teft  the  iu»  <dtlner  oamtog  or  infiueuciug  the  cboie©  of  a 
»>T  iegitiiaiat  eourtiom/obseqvii*'  j single  atemher.  The.  growth  of  the  Iiwti- 
second  or  -i  t^ite  -dining  lh^..0rie^tte-,dyna8t?y,was  rapid 

Vtii^rSv  iAraie  Ehiiippe,  or  adviscra  of  his  , ouid  ^ubstAutial  tVlthitt  the  sight^en  years 

m eiiiighteiieii  t&Q*ikwtfTkXe&tSm&  J>e|lrts^.  th^  revolution  of  July  and  the 

refused  to  ftilloa1  the  penuciourt  exentpk  j revolutidn  of  IVihniary  the  iwum  added 
; .'df  the  rf^t#>^4'-'6<-i^.rhuYif  hy  espeUmg  these,  tu  the  wll  of  the  u forty  imTOortabrt  vf 
roy&iJy  oreati*d  Atwlemfeitos  froin  the  Fa-  \ the  Freueb  Academy  eempritfed  He  tfiSgun 
iais  Mairann.  .Thoyt^ded  ike'iima  wheo, hy|  Vionnet,  Tlii^e,  Gn^ot,  Mrgtiet»  Fbrtmia 
patience  ami  regular  pmeesaes,  the: Insti in te  | ( father*  of  th^  hot  yoitt>g  Cotmminiat  wEo 
tzDghl  he  t>estdred  te;its  nnd  I tf  the-''  gtoa  of  Tsay),  Viator 

authority.  A mtrs&  «?f  tarn^liaiioa  toward  \ ^tifeMarc  Ohiirdipf  Bainte-Jfe&ve, 

the  exhating  tuembers  hM  tit:  tiuia  its  effect  I 0M  lU'wKmi:  tThc?  acce^skni.  of 

Meanwhile  QuT^W  w|u>  had  his  feye  upon  ft } th#  astromaii^r  Aruge  f «?  ihi>  Academy  of 
fahteuii  of  the  Academy  for  hinmelf,  set  about  j Sciences  gave  to  it,  on  tsoptilse  which  has  not 
refomiing  the  lostitate  without  interfering  ! yet  ceased -tA  he  felt,  and  ooe  of  its  tneinh^rn 
with  its  pejnsonat  oout  position.  A fifth  :&tmh  | claims  that  ibis  Academy  has  l>ecu  for  thirty 
ett ty,  to  whose  delibHratkers  staa  coniided  f ??-She  ftdehtihe  centre  of  Euit>pe,” 
the  deparitnent  of  Moral  ;uol  Politfea)  Bei*  pertaudy  in  the  ro»ults  vf  its  labors  may  be 
ene«s,  whrdh  had  b^eh  ,-y a T^ry «T-idieftt.'pfogre««  in  the  ap- 
hy  Kapoleot^  was  constituted'  by  ^ osw  i prfeeifttito,  Sehhltioti,  »nd  rlnssificatipit  of 
grouping  - of  the  members  of  the  Insti/uk*. ; the  s^feneesi  and  iu  ooufrontiug  the  work*^ 
The  'sabjeete  committed  to  it  v.  eie  phiioso-  of  live  older  FteaVh  phUosophers  w ith 
phy  (which  .ML  Renan  describes  lurfc  a an-  the  more  modei'U  product  of  *cfe»tihc  re- 
eace  by  itself,  hiii  the  general  spirit  of  all  tyMrcfc;  The  Academy  Pf  Inscri ptions^  tho 
fJze  sciences^  morals,  logical  ion,  political  rmrne  of  whfeh  is  d«dved  from  the  fact  that 
eoomfmy,  pud  stafistics.  This' .t-^f it.  odginftt^Ah-:^  of  the  bid 

t^thctxfeylvai  of  a chw«  nre&tod  with  th^  l»-  Erwcife  Ac#dbmy>  ftppbihted  to  make  insorip- 

wfth  tkmb  fur  the  medals  -of  Louis  iXV.,  but 
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Within  its  fold  were  to  be  fount!  iti&ffg  0 
t!u>  ieivliug  -.spirits  of  Hie  R^piiMk  uM 
of  the  active  opposUitm*  Larnarf  Iuot  Atagn, 
Thiers;  Hugo,  M&npo&r,  X)c  R*tmi*aL  wm 
among -its  members — am!  Lwni«Bto  sliottW 
biive  boetu  The  Mup  &faat,  the  t&vlrtiA  of 
personal  government*  am!  the  fppmsion  fi# 
tifat  Sitd;  pbtit4c&l  ^rsttXfVfrm^  yr^j^ 

itftjvs.  Second 

Eniplro,  ralbgatM  tnu?  to  ite  peace- 

ful  pbi rofeopb j M liteinjy 
Fm  tirsl  to  iftit  the*  “ immorUl&H  preserved 
a aileut  dndiktrupft  ucgriti<?e  ^ppotdCmp  to 
ifo* ; <vf Napoleon  ill-  Duriti#  fefe 

wfcrole  mgkt  which  fcoptltiued 

iWlperi  adodited 

a asSniher  af  the  ittsiUiite— M.  Emile  Ottb 
hi*  imperialism  wjm  of  A fpiaUly 


/ - too', givti  hi* ejection;  thft  Mpttt*  of 

vrw  irxrw\ui.  ■■  T lit?  re  are  those  in 

Flimcb  =#fan  think  that  the  Ewpetor  himself 
lly  the  time  th*. -revolution  of  18-18  itix&  epy*tod  fh*>  bam* afar,  ejection:  to the 
rijHS  tbpl riatittttci,  besides  having  approach;  A^iutapiy;  andt-liM,  bo  hoped  that  this  ndgld 
ed  mor* : o.0ftt*ly  tWe  idea}  of :ii^  fbuddera  ihAd  bfe  «iu«  - ^ ,tirp . y}/lch 
ever  before,  and  become  a Ye&L  poweir  m the  ■ ccive  for  wntitijj' the  flvst'ory  of  Juhm 
domain  of  huxhftu  thought,  bad  also  got  to  Certain  it  i>  that  bw  name  was  sum*?  #*v 
be  a very  Orleautat  body,  Its  confederated  riously  discussed  by  the  Academician*  &h*nt 
ncadeniie*  were  full  of  statesmBii,  orators,  salves,  and  it  is  not  (css  doubtful  that  if  u 
and  deputies,  of  political  astronomers*  poets,  had  bean  proposed,  it  would  have  been  r* 
ami  hvstoriaas,  of  journalists  and  publicists,  jectefl  by  a largo  majority* 
of  men  active  in  public  affaira  well  as  According  to  M.  Reuaif * Virtrv  the  Imtb 
learned  fit  the  various  branchea  of  knowb  Hite  i#  one  <if  three  intollectual  cMaiea  \h 
edge  which  the  Institute ^iltiviito#  and  Ty»mbfwUptte&  a&saiSe  ’*-41  sort,  of ' bqbilUui- 
omplified,  This  tinge  .of  flfteamsm  it  ?*-  muv,v  the  other  two  iMing  the  ^oVeninieivt 
tains  to  this  day,  it*  two  illustrious  cfiie&t  ^ud  tiib^abUo.  Neither  should  rfeigyi  ab**»- 
Guizot  and  Thiers,  having  bceo  the  alternate  lately  to  the  domain  of  thoughfc,  ^ Tfese 
pillars  of  that  dyuA^ , ond  hoviug^ohtlwtl^i  three  gjr««t  M»sccnas«esf!r  he  U urfj  not 


over  »incU  partial  to  the  Qrttektitet 

despite  the  cireumsHmc^  that  the  latter  has 

been  raise*!  to  th^ 

lic.  During  tho  Second  Empire  thUlDStituto 
may  be  said  to  have  iho  hfiAddinartotv 
of  the  Orleans  coTHtitation^hets,  ulthongh 
this  political  biiw  was  always  fept  t«ft]i^iousr 
ly  iti  the  bacli ground,  and  the  AcadHmici*n^ 
shrank,  above  aUv  from  tnahlog  U sn  ttnenu 
for  party^ ^ di^hnsibrisv  ox  ah  ibstntineht  of 
political  intri  gu^.  The  pnbtie^l  M As  was, 
indeed,  rathe*  a ^ phih>soptdeal  to 

mouarcbical  cpnsiitntiouabAm  thftii'  adher- 
ence to  a name  and  a prcaeiu  So 
however,  had  jrrauce  become  tranqnil  after 
the  Comm  itnM  defeat  in  18T1  thto  the 
French  Acitcbjmy,  proceeding  to  till  two  of 
its  rucurit  fmR^M ift,  clioie  imt.  only  M Duver- 
gier  do  HatiriKunOi  ?*  Hfe-long  and  ardent  Or- 
fe*tt,nisi,  whose  olimf  dlstinctibif  is  the  author*' 
ship  of  a bistiVry  of  tbo  RestoTatlori,  in  fev?  I 
volume^  bftf  alao—aud  ato^st  unanimbWy  \ 

tv.  •» « j .. . ^ % • .•  _ rsr  * v 


-the  JL>ug  d'Autnabv,  a sop  of  Kjpg  Louis 
PbUtppe,  and,  it  mast  Wadded,  a writer  bf 
very  marked  ability.  During  the  yepubbe 
oM^48-5l  the  fasti  lute  w as  aeeessarUy  agi- 
tated by  many  uoimtal  ftnCv§tioiisT  arnorijg; 
which  tbase  w hich  related  to  Fouri^rifjm  am! 
Socialism  were  imposed  upon  it  by  the 


assut«  .ntr  xiti^L 
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expulsion.  3i  Kt^V  fcu  mhlwl  that  the  bihii- 
totc  U composed  of  two  hundred  mid 
iydftre&  U)f* uibmiy  seven  s*«rct&ri*tar  thirty- 

* iive  111  Free  Av;nU*Uiiciait»,*’  tirirty-uij^  Assnci- 

| aura,  mitl  two  ItiiTKlr***  a u d t wen! y -if v*>  Cor- 
iTHparideiUB.  The  Free  Aendemieiu?)* 

I \umm%itv  members  of  the  academics*,  Tfti^r  - 
| ing  bo  Otrt  being  entitled  td  a 

|voterahd  Ell  riven  of  bigli  rank,  why,  wJhU» 
j » taste  for  Jure,  have  not.  tiuto 

or  inclination  U pimue  ommtely  the  studies 
re'jniiWf  '0iht  joemhete 

An;  account of tbi*  jwintn«nt?i'ejuth  of  let - 
, ter?*  lie  incomplete  without  mime  <lc- 

i i&rtptiou  of  *he  ftbilroetoi  anil--  os*cratj  on* of 

! tin*  pf&viphl  of  He 

French  Academy..  Thin  has  the  gre ntr*t  re- 
: nown, lind  by  tin  election  to  its  miunt»v*>hip 
eotifora  the  ^pmfie  honor  to  lie  obtained  in 
the  Institute.  It  was  ftwudod  by-  Cardinal 
Do  ritijheiieu,  fir  1635,  and  is  composed  of 
especial  tboetinn  in 
j ipr  riiddcrn  jfcira  is  to  com  pile  the  dictionary 
( of  ihe  French  language.  arid  all  matters  re* 
lAtiiig  to  the  alnicfurp,  extehsu>nvand  pan- 
fkation  of  flint  language  are  imrusfeed  to  It. 

! Among  its  recent  of  B vrng  w cnAe^^tt*: 'to 
| bo  found  the  name h of  r4an*urtitti?t;;Thiom#. 
I Guizot,  Victor  'Hugo,  Sainte-fienre^ Litf rfy 
Montaleinbert,  Bcrr.vcr,  Juice  Favre,  Jules 
Simon,  Jnl^  Janiiv;.  Ditpatdoup,  the  D« 

* Broglies,  Dufiium  Frevowt-ramxh)!,  Cuvii- 
, lief-Flenry y Augie(rf  Octave  FmilDct . Cheva- 

liervami  Feltetan.  Some  lights  of  French 
i^Epieunim  '..for  their  abaotioe 
from  this  list ; Michele^  George  S/toib  Brj- 
I mm  ptfrr  ami  Dirtuas  j$hr,»  Edmond  About*  Ke- 
; kan,  Edgar  Quiriet,  Henri  Tain*,  and  ThA 

* ophile  Gaistier  still  remain  without  $te  cir- 
cle t*f  liie  u imnurrialrf,”  arif  agonUoi^  ed^rtc 
sort  or  e notliei  having  hitherto  excluded 


divnmty  which  forms  the  guarantee  of  the 
liberty  of  thinkers,  writers,  ami  investiga- 
tofi,  The  academies)  forming  an  irrespon- 
sible senate,  Mfcea  display  narrowness,  ego- 
ii&ta,  arid  pttSBT/m  ; the  government,  haring 
or  its  disposition  superior  means  of  aotimi, 
ut iwd  corrects  their  unjust  exclusion* ; 
vrhite  the  public,  with  that  crown  of  revrrirfi 
in  Ua  han>is~«i,u:>oess  — amply  live 

.;.ftxebidedJ’  / ‘ ‘.  * ' '■ ! ’ ’•>/' 

The  eorumou  fnmU  of  the  Institute  are 
by  a general  Finance  Commit- 
tee, composed  of  t w,a  ftvm  ear'll  %it  tbn  fire 
aeadein ice,  this  eommitt**  being  pjrbaide<l 
otret  hy  the  Minister  *if  .Public  Inidtru^tiou. 
As  has  already  be«n  SJiid,  wA^r  membArii,  hay- 
ing t>«en  chosen  by  ballot  lu  the  apinli»miest 
tmttst  bv?  cOnfinflBd  by  the  chief  of  th#  state* 
This  fact  £?ive  rise  to  cousiderable  oonject- 
ure  when,  two  yt'&rn  b^rc  the  Prussian 
war,  the  French  Aoadomy  elected  Jii.Ihk  Fa- 
vt«  to  fill  one  of  its  xacaiit  fauttuiU*  The 
enmity  nf  this  great  mnior  ft ti$  tribune  to- 
ward tlie  Emperor  had  lieen  for  yeawi  itrecr. 
cmcilablc,  and  had  pArtakeii  $f  a personal 
hittenicss.  W^uld  Nspidoon  cbAfiftri  *o 
gt^ftt  eh  feounr  to  so  -absttnato  <»  foe  t He 
did  so,  and  upon  Favrw^s  induction  tnto  the 
AcuiUuny , formally  recniveil  at  thc>  Tai^ 
lericfi,  a h it  i^  rnLstomnry  upon  Anuilar  orco- 
sions.  The  mem(H«rs  wFwtie  acadomy  ars  el- 
igihls  to  the  others,  isuid  ns  » matter  of  fact 
^ereral — modi  as  E Thiers  and  M.  Honan  — 
lire  m>w  several  at  thenn  Each 

Ac»Pie*vidan  reem^en  a sadary  of  filWai  hun- 
dred framed  a yegr ; and  it  \»  a ensroni  to 
flistribnte  silver  coon tf;re  to  those  members 
<vk*>  vvre  pvym if.  a fine  being  impowid  for 
ertU^atAendanitej  aud-  fur  persistent  ab.se rice, 
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priests,  arose  io 
France  some  forty 
years  ago.  This  school 
took  the  French  read- 
ing world  by  storm, 
and  its  departure 
from  classical  models 
created  the  same  furor  io  French  literary 
circles  that  the  revolt  of  Coleridge,  Byron, 
and  Shelley  from  the  traditions  of  Pope  and 
Dry  den  did  in  those  of  England.  The  per- 
petual secretary  of  the  Academy  declared 
it  to  be  a “ grave  literary  schism,*'  and  called 
upon  the  “ immortals”  to  visit  it  with  their 
Olympian  displeasure.  He  pronounced  the 
new  poetry  “barbarous,”  and  said  that  it 
violated  every  literary  canon.  The  new 
school,  however,  grew  too  strong  to  be  ig- 
nored ; aud  the  election  of  Lamartine  to  a 
fault  nil  in  1829  made  a breach  iu  the  cita- 
del, and  was  a triumph  which  led  the  way 
to  the  admission  of  the  other  principal  ro- 
mantic writers. 

Notwithstanding  such  struggles,  the  Acad- 
emy contrasts  favorably  with  other  French 
public  bodies  in  the  calmness,  courtesy,  aud 
moderation  of  its  discussions  and  differ- 
ences. Sainte-Beuve  said  that  the  Acade- 
micians lived  together  as  confreres , and  that 
they  never  passed  the  limits  of  politeness. 
u Perhaps  you  are  told,”  he  says,  “ iu  the 
papers  that  such  and  such  Academicians  are 
at  swords’  points,  and  you  are  amazed,  if 
by  chance  you  happen  to  pass  the  quadrau- 


TilE  LATE  OOMT*  MO!¥t  A UNMEET. 


them.  An  instance  of  the  vitality  of  the 
Academy  under  difficulties  is  the  fact  that  it 
continued  to  meet  regularly  in  Paris  through 
the  Communist  insurrection,  while  the  shells 
were  falling  on  the  city,  and  only  adjourned 
when  the  Palais  Mazariu  seemed  on  the 
[mint  of  beiug  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
fuuctions  of  the  Academy,  besides  that  of 
purifying  and  fixing  the  language,  are  de- 
scribed  to  be  “discussions  on  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry ; critical  observations 
on  the  beauties  and  faults  of  French  writers, 
and  the  preparation  of  editious  of  classical 
French  authors.”  Tbe  dictionary  of  the 
Academy  is  not  yet  completed,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be.  its  regulations  ordain  that 
ttvery  member  shall  refrain  from  pledging 
his  vote,  when  a vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  un- 
til the  ballot  actually  takes  place.  The  as- 
pirants for  membership  must  make  formal 
application  for  it,  and,  although  the  rules 
forbid  them  from  electioneering,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  them  to  pay  a round  of  visits  to 
the  Academicians  to  solicit  their  suffrages. 
More  than  once  Th(*opbile  Gautier  has  made 
this  round  of  visits,  hitherto,  however,  in 
vain.  At  the  election  of  u new  member  the 
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mp^;  mp  academies, 


gle  of  the  InetHutn-  on  a !Hrof$d&y  at  hiJf 
p&$t  four,  t«'  these  same  imm  a®»*- 
together  arm  in  4htm,  amt  talking  3*  faaiii- 
iariy  a*  Still  t htV  debates  are 

vigorwialy  sustained*  therv  ore  UKUhorable 
points  «f  rhetoric*  ftnd^xbibUioo»ofeuia3a- 
live  eWroenoe  and  learning.  ••  Thu  mtenm- 
liable  dictionary  affords  a perpetual  topic  of 
agreeable  itiflfUflftiim®  ami  eouv^mittouft,  ity 
which  the  members  art  iffton  prone  to  di- 
grese?t-  ^vajidaring  without  order  aver  the 
brcwul  febi  of  Fteaeb  letters,  losing  the 
original'  itSid  widening  into  affable 

geneva}  vfttitfotns*  u The  Academy/7  says, 
mice  more*  8a  i a te-  &vuver  u is  still  tiie  jdaee 
they  folk  the  test  atont  literature, 
and  ^livrc  aec  tastes  most  ftilly  all  the 
amenities  of  liteiury  iitV  Repeated  en- 
dowments, whose  proceeds  are  to  be  elevated 
to  prison  awarded  by  the  Academy,  have 
grrm  into  its  hands  a large  ami  fruitful 
fund.  Tlio  government  accords  annually 
tbe  jtoiin  of  85,500  francs  to  be  thus  disposed 
of.  Four  Thousand  fraiics  are  awarded  each 
year  as  prize**  fb r eloquence  and  poetry  ; 
thmt  for  eloquence  are  competed  for  by 
onlogled,  Addresses,  and  critical  easays  on 
0©lebrat»d  writers ; those  for  poetry  do  not 
call  out  the  highest  efforts  of  the  votaries  of 
tbia  art,  for,  a*u*i»  Academician  haswdl  said, 
fc<  Poetry  deem*  to  abrmk  from  thtk  sort  of 
cornpetitkm?  from  addressing  itself  to  eub- 
j&eta  dictated  to  ipt  inspiration,”  A prise 
founded  by  the  philanthropist  Monty  on  ia 
derated:  to  an  annual  reward  to  virttiej  and 
is  given  to  "‘that  poor  Fieneiaaah  who, 
during  the  year,  has  done  ibfe  most  virtuous 
action  • this  -prise £0,000  francs, 

and  is  osutUly  divided  among  several  a lau- 
reate*/* Another  prize,  floundjml  by  the  Biiaus 
mnnifioenl  personage,  is  intended  to  reword 
French  roan  who  composes  and  pub- 
lishes the  mast  useful  work  on  rammers  and 
customs 


.V.  ,t  fTT  OK, 

0 tlier  jaw*  arc  piwr  to  « y*mng  writer 
14  not  favored  by  fortune,  and  who  hu-r-M  in- 
terest* by  his  faletitn— (this  Was  awarded  to 
M,  Pommiftr,  the  poet/tha  tire*  to  receive  it); 
to  unfortunate  mm  of  letters,  ami  widows 
and  daughters  of  artels  and  writers;  to 
u those  men  of  letters,  or  the  widows  of 
such,  whom  it  will  be  just  to  mark  with 
some  token  of  the  public  estimation;”  to 
that  work  which  the  Academy  shall  judge 
the  most  remarkable  as  a literary  or  histor- 
ical production,  arm  oat  worthy  as  promoting 
morals  ; to  the  author  of  the  best  prose  or 
poetical  comedy  which  shall  hare  been  per- 
formed at  the  ThC&fcre  Fmntfate  in  the  coiirst* 
of  the  year;  md  to  the  author  nf'  the  be#t 
poetical  «>r  prose  translation  from  tIw?Gr*eh, 
Latin,  oc  Uving  longouvgea.  The  Em  pern 
ISapoUsun  III,*,  m?f  Co  W behind  hand  as  a pa- 
tron of  arte  and  letters — a distinction  which 
lid  always  affccUid,  mu!  to  which  he  wished 
ti*  ecein  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Francis 
L and  Eouia  XJV ia  I 860  a bi- 
ennial prise  of  20.000  trance  from  bis  priyy 
parse,  to  tie  presented  by  the  academics  m 
turn  u to  the  work  or  the  discovery  the  most 
worthy  to  honor  or  to  serve  tbe  country 
which  shall  be  produced  during  the  ten  pre- 
ceding year*  in  the  special  order  of  labors 
which  each  of  the  live  academies  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France  represents,”  It  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  French  Academy  to  spake  the  first 
award  cf  this  prize,  am}  after  long  and  warm 
diacrisaroa  the  Gallia  vanity  prevailed*  and 
it  was  voted  th  5t;  Adolphe  Thiers  for  bis 
Mi$tm+y  <tf  th*  fiouMtufo  <r n4  Empire.  Tliu 
veteran  historian  Ht  une«  turned  over  the 
amount  of  the  prto  to  tba  Academy  again, 
with  the  stiptiiatkm  that  it  should  to rm  the 


and  is  also  20,000  franca,  De 
TocqucviU^s  great  book  on  Ajoierican  de- 
nuicracy  $ecumi  him  the  award  of  this 
prixe.  The  Academy  does  not,  however, 
confine  itself  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  be- 
but  electa  for  the  oward  good  trans- 
latioim,  dramatic  pieces,  and  books  illustra- 
tive or  expUuatory  of  the  French  olaasica, 
having  decreed  it  at  different  times  to  lexi- 
cons em  Molifere,.  Corueille,  and  Madame  De 
J^viguA  Ban-u  Gobertitt  l^lftxerituted  a 
prise  ««f  10,000  IraucSj  to  be  given  for  ^ the 
uiiiHt  eitHpiept  work  pertaining  to  French 
history  ; n the  Academy  nsuall}’  divides  this 
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The  French  Academy  is  thus  not  only  the 
supreme  court  of  French  belles-lettres,  as- 
signing a place  and  rank  to  the  works  which 
fall  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  from  whose 
decrees  there  is  seldom  a successful  appeal 
to  the  vox  populi , but  also  its  patron  and 
minister,  dispensing  rewards  and  crowning 
with  honors.  The  literati  who  are  not  of 
*“  the  forty”  are  fain  to  sueer  at  it,  to  call  it 
antiquated  and  mediocre,  a self-elected  oli- 
garchy, a coterie  of  divine-right  legitimists 
in  the  world  of  letters;  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  a chair  in  the  Academy  confers  “the 
blue  ribbon  of  French  culture;”  and  hitherto 
no  man  of  geuius,  when  offered  the  distinc- 
tion, has  held  himself  too  dear  to  accept  it. 
Sainte-Beuve  had  too  well  poised  a mind  to 
permit  himself  extravagance  of  speech,  even 
when  speaking  of  the  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  proud  to  be  a member.  He  says  that 
with  all  its  faults,  errors,  and  fluctuations, 
“ the  Academy  remains  au  institution  to  be 
revered — which  not  only  has  a noble  and 
interesting  past,  but  which,  well  directed 
and  advised,  excited,  re-awakened,  renewed, 
may  render  great  services  in  the  midst  of 
the  universal  literary  diffuseness  and  dis- 
persion.” 

Of  the  other  four  academies,  which  hold 
somewhat  the  same  comparative  rank  to  the 
French  Academy  that  the  heads  of  bureaus 
do  to  cabinet  ministers,  there  is  space  to 
speak  but  briefly.  The  departments  of  leam- 
ing  over  which  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
which  is  composed  of  forty  members,  pre- 
sides include  languages,  antiquities  and 
monuments,  translations,  and  archaeology. 
This  body,  like  its  elder  Bister,  awards  vari- 
ous prizes,  among  them  one  for  numismatics 
and  one  for  works  on  French  history.  The 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  issues  certain  pub- 
lications, such  as  its  “ Memoirs,”  notices  of 
manuscript  memoirs  on  the  antiquities  of 
France,  the  literary  history  of  France,  col- 
lections of  French  histories,  charts  and  docu- 
ments relative  thereto,  letters  of  the  French 
kings,  and  various  catalogues.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  containing  sixty- eight 
members,  and  divided  into  eleveu  sections, 
deliberates  on  topics  of  geometry,  mechanics, 
astronomy,  geography,  navigation,  general 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
botany,  rural  economy,  anatomy,  zoology, 
medicine,  and  surgery.  Many  prizes  are 
awarded  by  this  academy,  which  also  pub- 
lishes regularly  the  reports  of  its  meetings, 
the  memoirs  of  its  former  transactions  and 
researches,  and,  in  general,  such  works  of 
savants,  not  members,  pertaining  to  its  es- 
pecial topics  as  it  sees  fit.  The  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  is  composed  of  forty-one  members, 
and  is  divided  into  five  sectious,  whose  re- 
spective subjects  are  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  engraving,  and  musical  compo- 
sition. The  Academy  of  Moral  aud  Political 
Sciences  contains  forty  members,  and  its 


sections  are  charged  with  considering  phi- 
losophy, moral  philosophy,  legislation,  public 
law,  jurisprudence,  political  economy,  sta- 
tistics, history,  and  its  philosophy.  These 
academies  have  each  weekly  sessions,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  induction  of  a new 
Academician,  whose  inaugural  essay  is  inva- 
riably a eulogy  upon  his  predecessor,  a fa- 
vored portion  of  the  public  is  admitted  by 
tickets  to  the  grand  hall.  The  Parisians 
are  as  eager  to  attend  one  of  these  public 
sessions  as  to  see  a new  play  of  Sardou  or 
Dumas  fiU;  for  the  audience  is  always  select, 
the  group  of  Academicians  a distinguished 
one,  and  the  addresses  usually  interesting. 
The  tickets  of  admission  are  distributed  on 
recommendation  by  the  secretary  of  the  In- 
stitute. At  these  publio  sessions,  and  at 
state  ceremonies,  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute are  dressed  in  black  broadcloth  suits 
embroidered  with  olive  leaves  in  green  silk. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  Institute  of  France 
and  the  academies  which  form  it3  federal 
literary  common  wealth.  It  was  a concep- 
tion worthy  of  a Greek  imagination,  and 
gives  the  first  revolution  one  more  title  to 
the  respect  of  posterity.  The  Institute  has 
accomplished  many  valuable  uses,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  constant  bringing  to- 
gether of  scholars,  occupied  in  widely  differ- 
ent spheres  of  thought,  in  a familiar  way, 
and  the  proffer  of  au  honor,  inciting  young 
aspirants  for  the  laurel  to  greater  industry 
and  mental  effort,  in  order  to  attain  a place 
among  the  “forty  immortals;”  its  roll  of 
names  is  illustrious,  and  includes  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  most  famous  French  minds 
of  the  present  century ; and  surviving  as  it 
does  every  political  and  religious  convulsion, 
and  flourishing  as  it  does  under  whatever 
regime  popular  caprice  imposes  upon  the 
nation,  it  seems  destined  to  a long  life  and  a 
fruitful  career — and  this  can  be  predicted, 
unhappily,  of  but  few  French  institutions. 


WONDERS  OF  THE  LOWLANDS. 

JUST  below  Memphis,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mississippi,  there  are  two 
lofty  mounds,  one  on  the  very  verge  of  the  • 
elevated  plateau  on  which  the  city  stands, 
the  other  two  hundred  yards  away.  Of 
these  the  reader  will  find  an  accurate  delin- 
eation in  the  great  painting  that  adorns  a 
broad  space  within  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capr 
itol  at  Washington.  This  work  of  art  is 
designated  “ The  Discovery  of  the  Mississip- 
pi by  De  Soto.”  On  the  level  plain  at  the 
base  of  the  mound,  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  river’s  surface,  mail-clad  warriors  of 
Castile  are  gathered  about  the  martial,  tow- 
ering figure  of  De  Soto,  while  an  Indian 
chieftain,  surrounded  by  his  warriors,  does 
obeisance  to  the  haughty  Spaniard.  One 
broad  arm  of  the  “ inland  sea”  flows  direct- 
ly toward  the  setting  sun,  and  another  due 
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those 

u intend,  eu: 

mile*  es- 

tate ;fiif ^ i>eiiprftJ  /Andrew 
Juckaoo*  The  grief'ttd^- 
i>f(K^  ^nrfeci?  of  4h«  i«l- 
ten! , covered  ylth^dleas 
w>m  amS  mltiiit  $*ldA, 

***!*&'»  glowing  emerald 

imbedded  - ift  ;:^e:  _ I ) HR  r,HHR  ...^H^,.,., , ., ... , , , ,,v  ,J|  H| 

htmom  off  he  mighty  river.  On  ite  western  j tJib  Annuel  deposition  made  by  decaying 
directly  west,  raid  more  'th.au  acd  then  fo  learn  by  tepoato! 

iwVjeK  from  “Do  Sptofc  Mournl#  there  and  Apme 

tiutal  fift^n  years  ngo,  another  toduxiiV^f the  t hiekn  ess -M  the  loam  annoaily 
rose  fco  * level  with  the  tofry  by  ’$$$  same  lorest  frees.  ' f)  > 

T he  epfifse  of  the  river  tlmmgh  a.-'te*teq:  Ms,  E^ett,  aw  old  citizen  -of  the  ennxitv, 
ftf  years  was  ilellw ted  more  amt  more  from  j ia  eu^ag^»L  ip  mrstoog  accurate  observations 
it*  anthem  to  a western  t'Oiiree,  and  fiitte '; '-of  thte ^r-|:Sl:  $©  enabled  an 


.'  Mi}:.\i>-iiuihn*nit'  eira 


the  Arkansas  mound  slowly  disappeared. 
White  it  was*  ohrailed  and  dropping  into 
f^liions le«^  depths,  the  eunone  in  such  mat- 
■’•tex®  were  aeenettomed  %6  gather  {Mpea>  urns, 
bhnwe  or  copper  implements  and  ornuuieiit^, 
dint  arrow-hoada  and  hatchets,  from  the 
gTHTeht  ist  ttie  mouitd-btiilders.  Skulls  and 
bone«  were  found,  but  pulveme&  Bimjdy  hjr 
expos wre  lo.tbei  air,  Tht»  tumulus,  greeted 


early  day  . that  ■■w&y-.fteter- 

.mine  ehro^oU^ieal  in  reference  to 

wJnrh  Avnter*  hav^  4i%m^  by  from  ton  to 
twenty  ttouitiries.  >t%  as  generally  conced- 
ed, the  mbnntl-bqadex^  were  of  the  aaruo 
race  that  wrought  in  he  Snporin*  copper 
mSfuiai  built  tfic  pyramids  of  Mitla  and  Coa- 
buila»  MoPolitha  at  Copcm,  tho  temples  in 
Am«>pnr  and  in  Yucatan,  Mexico,  and  Pv*rn, 


upon  thfr  alluvium  swept  down  from  vr>:*b  the  importance  of  the  Inquiry  which  .Mr. 


era  mountains,  vcoa  densely  covered  with 
great  forest  trees*  But  the  lowlands  them* 
selves  were  gently  produced.  Within  a 
brief  geological  period  the  ever-eliaagfcM 
current  tf  fc  /river  has  occupied  every 
point  ten  the  heights  on  which  -Memphis 
atahtis  to  ^hd^  ^^?  miles  west,  known  as 
Ciwlyy^  liidgsv  at  the  base  of  which  Sows 
rhe  -SL  Fr^Deia  hbrer.  The  Mississippi  at 
no  remote  d&uvjuM-  as  it  does  t o-ibijr,  swept 
ever  the  precise  tfpot  whereon  the  lofty 
mound  was  erected.  The  length  of  tbc  pe- 
riod through  which  a given  point  in  the 
lowland*  may  remain  untouched  by  the  riv- 
er current  can  nut  be  accura  tely  estimated. 

The  trees  that  grow  upon  mounds  have 
been  premia!  by  othw  <?Wer  than  they. 
There  may  ha  ve  been  many  preceding  gen- 
wtMionk  of  frees,  and  therefore  nothing  is 
I’Oderminffl  by  inquiries  of  a character  to 
whirl)  agents  of  Vhe  Smithsonian  Institution 
constantly  resort.  I have  begun  a System 
»>f  inyestigeimUB  which  mnat  lead  re  ptuiv 
i merely  accntaie  remits.  In  the  vicinity  of 
f)^oia,at  Br.MHlavoch-s  plantatiou . abev c 
Mernplnsj/m  Arkansas,  and  hoar  F^'toii,  in 
Temi e.wv<\>  reacea  of  the  uj otirul  - Is  ai  i«lers> 
civilizatiott  are  £ottn»i  every  whom  Near 
i he  gjeat  tuoaud  not  far  from  Osceola  there 
is  a thresf ii ngdloor,  paTf>d  vdtJi  ittiobe*  hayLug 
an  area  xrf /finite  ten  acres.  The  wheat  of 
wide  hare  been  threshed  on 

*hi*  spot,  iiud  stored  in  bins  made  Of  the 
same  inntenai,  the  femnijus  of  which  are 
still  vnslble.  Tins  threshittg-floi>r  is  burred 
■'.quite  two  anil  a half  feet  beneath  the  coint- 
try^  surface  % a black  loam.  It  is  very 
ueedful  to  ascertain  the  average  depth  of 


Fmavtl  is  making  can  not  be  exaggerated. 
If  ATTiCd^tt  momids  and  Mexican  ..pyramids- 
and  t he  ancicot  temples  of  Central  America 
were  cotistmcted  by  the  same  race,  that  race 
lived  and  flourished  Sod  was  rich  and  pow- 
M since  the  Mississippi  dag  for  i tael  f Its 
present  channel  at  the  base  of  The  tJhlcko- 
saw  Bluflk,  on  which  AlemphiB  «tnnda. 

The  lofty  mound  oh  the  western-  ^luyre 
was  d^troyed  nril.y  fifteen  Jostris  ago  by  a 
steady  dc/th^ctiou  of  the  rivers  current  to- 
ward the.  west.  At  diflerent  j^inta  in  the 
lowland?,  forty  xmlce  wide,  west  from  Mefri- 
phis,  there  iurv^  depressions  and  elevations 
parallel  with  one  another  which  constituted 
the  ri  vers  old  vhaimelft  as  it  gnulnally  found 
for  itself  the  deep  bed  m which  it  imis  to- 
day at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Memphis. 
Alter  the  river  dug  its  present  channei  (tho 
old  channel  in  plainly  defined  five  miles 
west)  thv  tnouod d>u ilfh-Td  reared  the  speech- 
less rhonutnent  to  their  dead  which  the  rest 
less*  arm  of  the  sea  embraced  at.  lasrl  and 
bore  away  before  «mr  eyes  to  the  ocean. 
The  changes  In  thfe  dverA  toiite  hivv^  been 
c fleeted  in  modem  rimes,  and  ure  steadily 
pregreasivft.  How  old  this  chanmd  may  be. 
oi  that  fi  ve  miles  further  west,  can  only  be 
projdmntely  detemuned.  Within  a given 
perio^l  the  carrent  ftowe»il  at  every  point  be- 
tween r fie  heights  af  Alemphi8  and  thw' 
forty  mi I^v  w^t,  ftlcipg  thv  haae  of  which 
runa  the  St.  VtHiic is  Jth  cr.  4 There  ore 
mounds  and  a^utidaA  every  where  between 
them*  twii>  streams,  and  the  date  of  their 
'cr>iiaf.tuctio»v.aa  a geological  fUctv  nmBf  bo 
recent. 

Tin:  mound  in  tho  lowlands  just  across 


Go  gle 
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fronting  on  the  bread  av*uim\und  the  strr&tb 
$r  feet  in  tlife  rear.  Tb* 

am*  jigehioitf  of  ilk  -:lw«wes>  of  wkkk  the** 
luOm'k«  »n’  the  debris,  vr*m  much  Oi.e  »w 
with  if*  wlii^h  Soiitlietri  planters  were, 
wont  to  resort,  the  costly  resuletit%  oeeupy- 
rug  the;  prominent  'place  in  each  yiliagu,  the 


"W  AXKiuuvsi  .srAXWt-nax^.  uaimuf.«»  « munnuj^  mu«  liiu.1-  «i.  wit: 

, , , . . *\.’t  \ ,,  v v;  .’  . v a«d  even  yet  the  vegeta- 

the  river'  we* t from  Memphis  wow  preWbly  ; 1 i<:»«  Oped/  these  hillocks,  limmllY  forty  by 
reared  wjimn  .the-''  oeeupiert  winait%  if*  tknser  and  greeuet 

clmrnml.  still  dearly  .denned*  five  u>i lee  ;:jhm}  m rue  vigorous  than  upon  the  plain., 
west of  U«  'present'  hod.  If  fclity  regular  uryf^  mounds  along  this  rail  way 

lixat  divemums  of  the  river  ivere  T*b»erv)$d: to  Fort  Smith,  in  tli*  rjfAtSt 
rhxOUgh  a serie*  of  years,  we  'might  ‘KOr* ; #ii>tnefAof.U*e  State,  suggest  the  in  elites  t> 
mine  proximately  the  gaiiqiiftj'  A*#;]  able  t^eluiiori  Tkat-lwuitlesa  myriad*  of 
womlerful  anti  x-aniil*  and ' Ibgh- I people  dwelt;  here  -as  wall  as  in  the  Low- 

way*  telling  of  dense  ! lauds./  It  is  the  tend  ‘df’ twine*  prehistoric' 

tiou*  that  geketed  o«  an  ubuBug^dkek  the  Cvi^  Eg^tiafi,  Malayan, 

richest  Spdt  on  the  contiii£nf  . IsraeJUteh*  Etniscan,  m Assyrian*  Afe  the 

Tfcidle  ^y^r-ehangetnl  ebuunels  of ' ilie  Eyglkb  ir'Aptam  and  recent  wplorer  Barton 
Mississippi  tell  no  definite assets of  ahiih^nt  Syria,  dite  towers ami 
story,  the  inoving  mouth  of  tin*  great  nvei  cities  have  hvm  so  lituncrmis  thal  the  emiu- 
iWftnally  speaks,  rdoiiueutly  mat  accurately,  try  must  have  been  one  oodles*  eirj  v 
id'  the  l&ime  of  year*,  The  imer  }a  leogtk-  When  Inabiii^.  a few  ago,  Were 

v ue*l  attmiaily  tm>  hundred  yunik  Each.  constructing  the  twee  in  3tiVMil*pii>UDry, 
eight  year?}  the  river  adthi  him  mUo  to  its  above  Memphis,  in  Arkiuisu^.  they  eucmm- 
length,  • There  jujfe  no  bf  inound-  tered  tfonntlca*  tskitlte .anti bone*,  and  taalh 

ImOd^re*  works  helotr  Baton  Rouge.  Si  nee  refused  to  : >i^f ' 

this  *tmngi&  people . the  rmtm>  of  inotrmldmftdei^,  slid  uegrt>^  were  employed 

the  river  hnd  left  along  its  hauks  every  in  their  stead..  The  number  of  skeleton* 
where  frotn  Cairo  to  iU&  yieinity  of  Naieher  wos-  iHimit  ahievaud  the  extent  of  ihe  giave-; 
and  Batrih  'EtJ>p'ge:'  :tyi.den<5cs  of  their  intlus-  yard  unfcn(»wn.  ': . t»- • 

tryyaibi  since  there  ate ^ no  tpiiudi  south  of  j glauts  were  uuearthedj  and  even  skulls  of 
thestbploreSp,  we  inay  ix^ht^d^that  the  )5«Jf  1 peculiar  shape.  Here  arid  there  %y as  ahead 
of  Mexico  iu  the  age  of  the  ihound-bmltlere  j artiBcially  datten^  and  again  timro  Were 
laved  ihe  hose  of  the  height*  do  which  [skulls  ilkeov*ired  marked  by  eunmis  knoU., 
Kafeher:  uiauds,  Baton  ^ uul<^  ■ like  that - which  Home*  teUs  m surmounted 

by  .w*ah:r  from;  th&  sea*  The  river,  rtti  we.  \ the  croiihun-of  the  quv.ni 3 otm  Tbei^ites. 
have  saii  liengfiifcni*  Itself  tyS>  .hdiulivd  | Every  where  Lu  the  lowlands  betr^ffnn 
yax<&  .knnuahy'  by  the Sfejdctitm  hf  MThl  nt  the  Mississippi  and  St.  TYaneiH  rivers^  » 'di*« 
the  Jf&tm* . ' lit.  .oth^f  • WdriH  ’thd ' *fiVj0ir '-.h^a. ; If kf.  ibrfy  liy  uznyty  milea  in  Area,  there 
grewn  Ifcfer  ittiksi  H o^ohpd- 1 ate  meruul*  varying  in  .alilujdif ' ftv®a  four 

huilderij  it1  ibliAw  it*  <^>mue  tUiWn^ ! to  h>rt^*  a>ul  even  idxty  feet.  To ry  many 

ward  irnityEnku  ;jBuprrio^  cdPl-H?t  [it*;  [ W - ^bnainmini  like-  wi^pe  Kilometer*  of 

•the  M'eticAti  Giul^  o.mt  thos  th»'4  nohcluki dw  iM  ; Egypt,  to  record  the  height  njf  the  river 
deduced  tiihl  tjnife  .ilOOO'  siiiiVreul  periods.  In  the 

since  the  people?  kuo wti  as  ukrind-hiuldnrs  ; 
iitterjy  flis;ippr*amh  .■  /'  •'  y 

Jifo  arm  how'  tra  versed  the  prairies  between 
Whit?  und  Arkana^a  T^retw,  aloog 
of  the  Afemplm  ami  Litik.  Ituek  Railway, 
and  failed  to  qnte  1 he  nnihher. lvri>i 
tty  of  mounds  tit  nr  dot  t bo  imhhiry^  <m  rhde. 

Xhe«t?  p rail) vs  were  sites  of  popiihun?  cd/iv^,  - 
whose  outliutw  may  he  reaiUiy  tiuetal.  Onb  [ 
may  nreu  estimate  with  kome  th?gvee  tyf 
eurnoy  the  number  of  idfiMbitnni*  by  the 
Tuunber  of  dwellings  that  surely  adeemed 
these  prtwlnctive  plains.  Liftle  bilkvfei,  *T 
urn  to*  j from  one  to  three  ftit  abhyu  thnlev^l 
of  thei  plaixU  are  every  wVre  Visible.  They 
are  generally  collocated  In  parrs,  the  larger 


Mmrt  iK  roiT^jri  inf  jK  v nuwD. 
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swamps  aro  $otfgd  remains  of  brick  struc- 
tures buried  beneath  decayed'  veg^tatioo. 
Especially  did  these  ahotuUl  along  the  old 
military  mad.  This  highway  constitute* 
the  original  route  of  civilization  from  Mem- 
phi&M rroes  Arkansas-  to  Little  ftpek  afidFort 
Smith-  It  *ff  &*  also  the  route  of  the  maand- 
baiklera. 


lifted  up  in  the  lowlands  not?  prily  counties* 
mounds  and  dug  ♦countless  canals  nod  agna- 
il as,  but  absolutely  created,  by  uplifting  the 

earth  that  douatlriifed  them,  broad  fafms  pf 
hundmbi  und  even  th of  acres.  \Stv 
of  moderntiinebiPixv;  btimitfol  ttf  tlie  tiriutflplip 
of  engiueexi.fig  skill  rli&f  lmdgt*s  iiveia,  u|^ 
heaves  leVee&  and  builds  rndwaye.  These, 
mound -builders  w’biowd  mightier  tasks, 
and  eohsttucted  road  beds  that  stagger  crv- 
duiity,  and  dug  canals  infinitely  ttitire  serv- 
iceable than  railways  every  where  in  the 
lowl&uda*  Floods  rnimnis  to  emlmtkm 
anil  wealth  wfcto  Tendered  hy  them  wholly 
imjposaiblh.  € turn  la  weraiKd  only  tbp  rheap- 
*vit  agiMielea  of  canonerce.  but  the  area  of 
wator  surface  zxpi>&e<\  U*  t he  action  of  tin? 
Kun%«  rays  /Was  lipt  mat  erially  leaned,  as 
would  occur  if  levees  could  «A&<  their  pur- 
pow  niui  w all  in  the  riven  No  such  tfhhfigk* 
>u  cHuiatic  or  JiYgrotmd-rical  Lifts- rranitHi 
as  VrOuW  render*  by  producing  n et:  and  dry 
Hoosotm,  the  Mieceasfjd  citltivntkui  *vf  coil. in 
hopo^liie.  These  mound-  builders  ww* 
*Wiscr  thati  we.  They  cultivated  tile  low- 
lands, first  regnlating  the  distribution  of 
water,  and  making  the  country  healthful 
by  this  useiul  system  of  drainage ; and  then 
doubtless  thwr*  were  at  Memphis,  m at  St. 
Louts  ami  'Li>ittaviite>  and  other  points  ties- 
Ignuted  -by  .remam^.  of, the.  aiomidduiflders' 
greatest  works,  tnagniftcent  cities. 

Throughout  tW  prairies  dotted  with  Iff  - 
tie  moiiuds^  of  which  i hat  e spoken,  the  de- 
bris of  &r*dynt  structures  would  assign  to  no 
autocrat  more  than  fifty  a cm.  the  «|mec 
allotted  to  two  abotlefy  thP  lorgcT  and  small- 
er, m iMinef  i hy  the  two  hillocks,  is  not 
larger  than  ten  acrek,  1 could  do  Hirer  no 


General  Edw u ml  F Ouixies  sim- 
ply re-opened  the  old  highway.  T *wu  o n«i 
dense  vegetntiiui  liftd  obstructed  it*  hot  it 
yras  lifted  abovotbe  of  thp  SflissiS' 

sippi  by  the  old  race.  Thh*  old  nvul  bcuisti- 
lutes  an  lowlands* 

from  the  Mississippi  ti>  the  $iv  Fmirto.  _ 


AWdt  twenty  years  ago  Pifijab  Cheek, 
who  during  the  late  war  sought  (he  Ohi*T 
Magistracy  of  Atkani?!^  at  thu  haodw  of 
President  Lincoln,  engaged  in  construct- 
ing a plauk-road  from  Mound  City*  five  miles 
atmvV  Marion,  the  e^jpita!  of 

Crittenden  CJmiutyi'W  roiled  west  #.  Mem- 
phis.  Irf  m .kxilag  exc^vat  h>u«  arid  CUibaiik- 
ment^MriCheek  discovered  strangctyj>hap<*d 
bricks,  of  wiiich  specjirjei^  were  went  to  the 
‘writer  &f  tlm  memprri  They  yrexe  made  of 
gyayikb  clay, hhi e bytwel vo  hiehcs  in  width 
and  inches  thicki  5fr. 

Cheek  -attXipvis^l-'fbvtii  the  unnibor  of  niiut* 
whioh  hh  fbnxol  every  £bw  rorle  along  the 
route  of  ibis  old  military*  r *ad  that  Spuu- 
ijmis,  when  f invy  heUVtho  country,  built  pal- 
aces o ten:  where,  >>« it  grew  eaormously  rich 
by  culti  v%tin£  the  lowlands.  He  finally  ac- 
cepted the  ronclusioib  after  hearing  a cti- 
Tiotifl  recitation  o f mo iui d-htii Iders7  histoiy 
written  by  the  lahe  Conieime  Mathew^*  of 
Neyi  York,  that  the  v»hi  military  mad  ww 
not  the  product  of  moihsrn  ?:<Ut  of  aueienr 
^kil!  Aud  toil.  He  then  savr  how  the  ridge 
it  traverse*  is  artificlai,  how  it  i»  whlcr 
where  the  riclieKt  mound-builder  built  fits 
domicUe,  and  how  It  is  fn\e  fbat  ifwMfde 


a» vvM*-.rtr ix^kaw’  w avsW-cwIlkkb. 
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’ A w»inr«  U'.kvc  heco  broken  ov  won/ off.  How 

; mwikfiiig ui  bfr?f^e  7U  lowlands  of 'the 

Ih$£S|  Vf  ■ (i aodutait  fdfcetttrect  in  {Vinning- 

hain  ** 'Sbclfi^.ld, • and  *hipj>s'd  W the  iVh*,?* 

St*  • itt  a raomid*  Ht  it*  very  .teMk rtd  *iy 

;■  :;:i  .■  ,;  •v..'^;'^-,''\v  V 1-OM.  i\»v  iiUfiohJtih •■*  Hiarv 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ that.  ftVS^r  }^n»kxr«]  h]\v  \*>im Of^-Uv  i'^«- 

Ti  ll  it  wf  ix#  the  mh^>k  of"  Phibdeijtei. 
;-^;- .^V;.;>:^»v  imt  Hr  Hi-.  H<‘>;  halt  filled  vrifch  pi  11a, 
££v- ’^3^^  m :*  U*scik  it  Uv  very  quietly  the  skeleton 

*>f  the  victim.  So  thoroughly  hud  the  old 
,j  numitd- building  patient  Imm  killed  by  tiro 

viUaiinuifi  drug  that  he  became  himself*  at 
j£\viVU  •* t . * d^r»>';,  idi|  tef^'vr^Vaf-t'* r*-  thtj  yei^t  hir>?^etit  of  Lid  exposure  to  iUq>ns^ 
n h < • ". i * > ?>? * •>  Mm  >•' 't>.^  ( ^ . ^ fdieric  auium  ai*  ‘Mrapajpable  powder” 
i»»  U*o>e  >o-Vo<  <><:  • Lry tfc  Tlijj*  lmxt  with  Vtfy  ootiteotd,  \va»  »eut  to 

j >v  ^ , r ,..^.  I o -* i i . hj»  ••  ••  •?Jhie*j!jwti?  fhut  i|t$  pilLf  might  he  ami- 

" v ■■’.■-  hzod.  I never  heard  the  tvsu.lt  of  the 

^ cihviri5et*%.  labom  S have  ji  vniviidv  taken 
V'iiv  in>)}\  «oot  Ih^hrV;  it  grave,  It  cahfcsdhs  gfeteuihg  marlid 

* • of  molten  metal,  aud  to  evidently  much 

• hie  d;»\.  a v votIiH*r  l»hvlf^  n Whb‘*v  m>*<  used.  There  ate  four  projertuig  perforated 
i»kih£  iVq  iiKkny  that  hi.'s- . !♦•«;! riihhh  ;iy^6ru  try.  hrudd  Wities  with 
Ht -•  s * - which  the  enuildo  TO  suspemUHt  fliuve, 

nv^tt/d  Hy  thr  hrti  dvi&\ tyijitfi > yc^eT  itOiti  the 

Avfv.a*^  ^.  |h.  .v;  ,m:»::i*  - 1 y.  same  locality.  It  its  ghmjt  smooth,  (Mid 

;ju(T  yy*»*f  ^ iqoa^f'«r : **■  ^,hi,  Haring  a long  neck,  wA ^ Id  dtoetv  a 

hdT-<  heiv  *•*>»  \ It*  ;W *jk v . y?  ••  y*y'  -M v*>-i y e'ry-  - piew  of  vtorkiiiaudUixN  >'^ty 

fht:  ^a-trf-tMH»h.r -of  .a-  iri^oy^  like:  pletureji  I.hkve'  ^eti}^o{  Etruscan  *es« 

c tvudv  ;u>tu *?:  H)‘ji\  fho  ^ r^.'dels  tukeo  frtttu  tr«xuhs  .in.  Italy  older  than 

*jn\nded  hv  ]U‘|jvv4' : ifin  :Wjhh  /RhintiJiid  and  Retmi#; 

Hi  the  > • ' * . > f < .*  . , ' ’ * \ / 

o.nih  c *0  w ■ ’h<d.>  ktuhiiK-r. 


f have  o uiofx;.  wo/jdhr.lH?  ^poyfujeh  of 
■moin/fr -hoViih' v^!  ''kill,  ^^  1|S  h i - -:.  , •■ 

(vr.hvt  otigWiSH’hg/-  • 1 ’kiu >*uy  Vuy  thor  f j«ii 
dao  iiiiptitn;*!.  kofl  .vfv»;ji  tfvua  ddphVi.  Mi. . 
■Sovtard  't WWHkr.t  huy^.  dcv^^htHtf 

h^vwtvyvv  : iffi  yyifh^i  |fe^  a geth’of; 

!••  iv.-s  !i  f; dili  (i 

>•.••  i » i (tl!  Hri  C>  'f-.-..;t.u-.,s«:>  , .;  » fuH  \ti  : ^ O 
kh;.‘  Mc:.q/U5,..r  «i  i * * ' c.  * ■ ';.•*•*  ♦ i«  v(/ltj, 


tisoji#  TUf. 
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The  broadest  threshing-floor  discovered 
is  at  the  great  mound  near  Osceola.  To 
this  reference  has  been  made,  and  I recur  to 
it  because  a memorable  recital  of  facts  in- 
teresting in  this  connection  is  given  in  the 
Bible.  It  will  be  remembered  that  David 
sinned,  as  stated  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Chronicles,  in  numbering  the  people,  and  u 
plague  was  sent  upon  J udica,  and  David,  as 
instructed  by  an  angel,  visited  Oman,  or,  as 
designated  in  the  hist  chapter  of  IL  Samuel, 
i4  Arauuah  the  Jebuaite/’  to  buy  his  thresh- 
ing - floor,  whereon  Araunah,  alias  Oman, 
**w aa  at  the  time  tbreshiug  w heat.”  There 
is  nothing  marvelous  in  all  this.  There  is 
nothing  here  discovered  to  connect  the  two 
peoples  of  the  two  worlds.  Eastern  and 
Western,  with  one  another;  and  it  is  only 
remarkable  that  races,  perhaps  coeval,  David 
living  one  thousand  years  before  Christ,  and 
both  in  the  midst  of  mound-builders,  should 
have  these  peculiar  threshing-floors.  There 
are  none  like  these  or  of  subsequent  ages, 
and  not  often  in  the  oldest  books  are  they 
mentioned. 

Even  now  I have  before  me  heads  of 
wheat  grown  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, w ithin  ten  miles  of  Memphis,  from 
grains  taken  from  an  ancient  Egyptian  sar- 
cophagus, sent  some  years  ago  by  the  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Alexandria  to  the  Patent-of- 
fice at  Washington.  The  stalks  and  leaves 
are  very  like  those  of  Indian  corn,  though 
smaller,  and  the  heads  or  grain  like  that  of 
sorghum  or  broom-corn.  Strange  but  true 
it  is  that  this  very  wheat,  degenerate  but 
perfect  in  all  its  incidents,  still  grows  among 
the  weeds  and  grass  that  cover  mounds  in 
the  low  lamb  eighteen  miles  west  of  Mem- 
phis. How  many  centuries  since  these  kin- 
dred products  of  Egyptian  agriculture  were 
separated,  the  one  to  move  slowly,  perhaps 
with  nomadic  tribes,  around  the  globe,  cross- 
ing Asia  and  the  Pacific;  and  The  other 
moving  west,  in  our  time,  across  the  Atlan- 


tic, and  both  growing  green  even  hero,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1873,  beneath  the  shadows 
of  another  Memphis  on  the  shores  of  anoth- 
er Nile  f Collocate  these  curious  facts,  and 
observe  that  Aratmahb  threshing-floor  cov- 
ered the  broad  sun  unit  of  Mount  Moriah,  and 
that  this,  of  which  I write,  near  Osceola,  is 
of  the  area  of  ten  acres,  and  then  that  the 
same  peculiar  grain  gre  w beside  both  pecul- 
iar threshing-floors,  and  the  deduction  nec- 
essarily arises  that  the  same  race  of  people 
cultivated  the  same  crops  and  garnered 
them  in  the  same  peculiar  mauner. 

The  mound  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made,  sixteen  miles  east  of  Little 
Rock,  is  perhaps  the  loftiest  in  America. 
Mound  Lake  is  the  excavation  from  which 
the  earth  was  taken  to  construct  the  great 
tumulus.  The  sheet  of  water  is  three  and 
a half  miles  long  and  a fourth  of  a mile  in 
width,  The  property  was  owned  anti  orig- 
inally entered  by  General  Jackson,  who 
transferred  it  to  the  late  Andrew  Jackson 
Donebon.  General  Jackson  was  induced 
to  visit  the  place  because  of  the  existence 
of  these  wonderful  mounds.  A broad  deep 
ditch  fibout  them  incloses  an  area  of  quite 
ninety  acres.  The  loftier  monud  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 

The  larger  of  the  two  great  mounds  is 
conical,  with  many  lofty  forest  trees  grow- 
ing on  its  sides.  A grand  old  elm  on  the 
summit  has  towered  above  the  rest  for  four 
hundred  years.  Eagles  have  an  aerie  iu  the 
topmost  branches,  whence  they  dost  end, like 
flushing  bolts  of  light  shot  from  the  clouds, 
to  wrest  from  birds  that  skim  the  lake’s  sur- 
face their  quivering,  glittering  prey.  The 
lake  is  a famous  resort  of  fishermen,  and 
was  well  stocked  by  some  Izaak  Walton 
who  flourished  in  t he  age  of  mound -builders. 

A smaller  mound  lmrd  by  the  greater  is  per- 
fectly square;  the  altitude  of  the  smaller 
monument  is  quite  one  hundred  feet.  The 
summit  b flat,  and  an  acre  in  area. 
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THE  visitor  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
waiting  at  the  door  of  the  Strangers’ 
Gallery,  and  watching  the  members  of  Par- 
Lament  as  they  (lie  in  by  the  main  en- 
trance. will  no  doubt  have  his  eye  particu- 
larly arrested  by  a tall,  fair-haired  young 
man,  evidently  blind,  led  up  to  the  door  by 
u youthful  pelite  lady  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  blooming  cheeks.  8be  will  reluctantly 
leave  him  at  the  door.  The  British  Consti- 
tution would  he  quite  Upset  were  a woman 
to  invade  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons after  the  chaplain’s  incantation  has 
been  heard,  even  so  far  as  to  conduct  tier 
blind  husband  to  his  seat,  so  she  has  to  con- 
sign him  to  a youth  who  stands  waiting  to 
lead  tlie  blind  member  to  his  place.  As  she 
turns  away  many  a friendly  face  will  smile, 
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and  many  a pleasant  word  attend  her  as 
she  trips  lightly  up  the  stairway  leading  to 
the  Ladies’  Cage,  near  the  roof  of  the  House, 

The  whisper  passes  around,  “One  day,  per- 
haps not  far  off,  she  will  take  her  seat  be- 
side her  husband,  and  remain  there/’  And 
certain  it  is  that  when  ladies  have  the  suf- 
frage, the  first  female  member  of  Parliament 
will  be  the  lady  of  whom  I write — Mrs. 
Fawcett.  Not  one-half  of  the  members  of 
that  body  are  so  competent  as  she  to  think 
deeply  and  speak  finely  on  matters  of  pub- 
lic policy,  while  not  the  daintiest  live  doll 
moving  about  London  drawing-rooms  sur- 
passes her  in  the  care  of  her  household,  her 
husband,  and  her  child.  The  two  whom  I 
have  mentioned  are  as  well  known  figures 
as  any  who  approach  the  sacred  precinotB 
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of  the  legislature.  The  policemen  bow  low 
os  they  pass ; the  crowd  in  the  lobby  make 
a path ; the  door-keeper,  Mr.  White,  the  most 
amiable  Cerberus  who  ever  guarded  an  en- 
trance, utters  his  friendly  welcome.  The 
strangers  ask  who  is  that,  and  a dozen  by- 
standers respond,  “ Professor  Fawcett.”  No 
one  can  look  upon  him  but  he  will  see  on 
his  face  the  characters  of  courage,  frank- 
ness, and  intelligence.  He  is  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  very  blonde,  his  light  hair 
and  complexion  and  his  smooth  beardless 
face  giving  him  something  of  the  air  of 
a boy.  His  features  are  at  once  strongly 
marked  and  regular.  He  narrowly  escaped 
being  handsome,  and  his  expression  is  very 
winning.  His  countenance  is  habitually 
serene,  and  no  cloud  or  frown  ever  passes 
over  it.  His  smile  is  gentle  and  winning. 
It  is  probable  that  no  blind  man  has  ever 
before  been  able  to  enter  upon  so  impor- 
tant a political  career*  as  Professor  Fawcett, 
who,  yet  under  forty  years  of  age,  is  the 
most  influential  of  the  independent  Liber- 
als in  Parliament.  From  the  moment  that 
he  took  his  seat  in  that  body  he  has  been 
able — and  this  is  unusual — to  command  the 
close  attention  of  the  House.  He  has  a clear 
fine  voice,  speaks  with  the  utmost  fluency, 
has  none  of  the  university  intonation,  and 
none  of  the  hesitation  or  uneasy  attitudes 
of  the  average  Parliamentary  speaker.  He 
scorns  all  subterfuges,  speaks  honestly  his 
whole  mind,  and  comes  to  the  point.  At 
times  he  is  eloquent,  and  he  is  always  in- 
teresting. He  is  known  to  be  a man  of 
convictions.  The  usual  English  political 
theory  that  you  need  not  prove  a thing 
right  in  principle  if  you  can  show  that  it 
for  the  time  works  without  disaster  is  one 
which  Professor  Fawcett  ignores.  He  de- 
fends the  right  against  the  wrong,  with  lit- 
tle respect  to  consequences.  He,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  P.  A.  Taylor,  and  Auberon  Herbert 
are  intimate  friends,  and  are  looked  upon 
as  the  four  Irreconcilables  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Professor  Fawcett  is  the  son  of  one  of 
the  landed  gentry  of  England.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  with  the  highest  mathemat- 
ical honors  in  1856.  He  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple in  1862,  but  he  could  not  proceed  with 
his  nrofession,  owing  to  his  blindness.  It 
was  oy  a sad  accident  that  he  lost  his  sight. 
He  bad  just  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and 
all  his  blushing  honors  were  thick  upon 
him,  and  as  fair  a prospect  in  life  as  ever 
opened  before  a young  man  welcomed  him, 
when  he  went  out  shooting  with  his  father. 
As  the  latter  was  getting  over  a hedge,  his 
gun  was  discharged  accidentally,  and  part 
of  the  charge  went  into  his  son's  face,  put- 
ting out  both  eyes,  but  leaving  him  other- 
wise undisfigured.  The  father,  who  had 
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fondly  looked  forward  to  a distinguished 
career  for  his  son,  was  almost  inconsolable, 
and  it  was  for  a time  feared  he  would  not 
survive  the  event.  I have  heard  from  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett's  intimate  friends  at  Cam- 
bridge touching  accounts  of  how  the  blind 
boy  sat  beside  the  father,  who  felt  the  af- 
fliction more  keenly  than  himself,  assuring 
him  that  the  accident  should  make  no  dif- 
ference whatever  in  the  career  to  which 
they  both  had  looked  forward.  “The  ac- 
cident,” he  would  say,  “ did  not  happen  un- 
til I had  received  at  the  university  the  ba- 
sis of  my  education,  and  fortunately  we 
have  the  means  to  secure  aid  from  the  eyes 
of  others  for  practical  needs.  Rejoice  with 
me  that  my  health  is  unimpaired,  my  pur- 
pose still  strong,  and  my  spirit  as  cheerful 
as  ever.”  He  has  lived  to  make  good  the 
hope  he  thus  held  out  to  his  father.  As, 
first,  a Fellow  of  his  college,  and  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  his  universi- 
ty, Henry  Fawcett  has  acquired  an  influence 
among  scholars  unsurpassed  in  his  own  di- 
rection by  any  other  living  Englishman. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  as  I happen  to  know,  es- 
teemed the  young  professor  as  a leading 
thinker,  while  also  loving  him  as  a personal 
friend.  No  recent  work  on  political  econ- 
omy has  had  a greater  success  than  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett's  Manual,  which  is  now  used 
by  the  students  of  many  colleges.  When 
I first  visited  Cambridge,  more  than  nine 
years  ago,  Henry  Fawcett  was  a Fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  but  he  was  as  really  a pro- 
fessor as  any  in  the  university.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  his  guest  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  I have  never  known  any  thing 
more  like  the  Node 8 Ambrosianw  of  one's  fan- 
cies than  the  evenings  passed  in  his  rooms. 
After  dinner  many  of  the  scholars  assembled 
there,  among  them,  it  might  be,  one  or  two 
professors.  Cigars  were  lit,  and  then  every 
subject  relating  to  politics  and  philosophy 
was  discussed  in  a way  which  hardly  left 
one  reason  to  envy  the  assemblies  of  Peri- 
cles any  thing  but  their  Aspasia.  Fawcett's 
mind  has  the  instinct  of  leadership;  it  is 
able  to  bring  out  every  thought  in  a circle 
of  minds.  He  has  also  a rare  humor,  enrich- 
ed by  imagination,  and  has  a large  reper- 
toire of  good  stories  with  which  to  enliven 
his  altogether  extraordinary  conversation. 

His  marriage  and  his  residence  in  London 
have  not  destroyed  his  influence  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  is  always  welcomed  with 
a symposium  of  the  old  kind. 

There  have  been  many  predictions  that 
Fawcett  is  destined  to  be  one  day  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  The  remarkable  tal- 
ent which  has  brought  him  with  unexam- 
pled rapidity  to  the  position  of  a leader  on 
the  independent  benches  in  Parliament — a 
position  which  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  him 
from  the  time  John  Bright  left  them  for  the 
ministerial  benches — would  naturally  bear 
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him  to  any  eminence  whatever.  But  he  is, 
perhaps,  too  independent,  too  critical,  and 
too  unbending  in  his  radicalism  to  become 
a Prime  Minister.  Besides  this,  he  has  very 
peculiar  views  on  many  subjects  upon  which 
a great  deal  of  popular  prejudice  exists, 
which  may  prevent  his  ever  carrying  the 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  he  has  no  idea  of 
concealing  these  views,  but  advocates  them 
openly  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity. 
Among  other  things,  he  is  an  earnest  Mal- 
thusian. I have  just  now  had  a conversa- 
tion with  him  concerning  pauperism  and 
kindred  matters  in  this  country,  which  con- 
vinces me  that  he  will  certainly  raise  some 
day  a very  important  agitation  upon  these 
questions.  “We  are,”  he  said,  “treating 
pauperism  in  the  most  ignorant  manner  in 
this  country.  We  are  actually  encouraging 
it.  We  have  here  a system  of  out-door  re- 
lief, so  that  if  a man  by  indolence  makes 
himself  a pauper,  he  gets  as  much  as  an  hon- 
est laborer,  and  without  any  corresponding 
inconvenience.  He  stays  at  home  and  re- 
ceives his  money.  It  is  so  throughout  the 
kingdom,  except  in  Ireland,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  in  Ireland — where,  if  a man 
have  relief  as  a pauper,  he  must  get  it  by 
entering  the  work-house — there  are  far  few- 
er paupers  than  are  found  either  in  England 
or  Scotland.”  On  my  expressing  surprise  at 
this,  the  professor  adduced  the  statistics, 
which  proved  that  there  is  not  by  a fifth  as 
much  government  relief  called  for  in  Ireland 
as  in  Scotland,  the  relative  figures  being 
nearly  the  same  between  Ireland  and  En- 
gland. 

“ We  are  also,”  said  the  professor,  “encour- 
aging profligacy  by  making  a better  provis- 
ion for  children  abandoned  by  their  parents 
than  we  make  for  the  children  of  honest 
parents.  The  deserted  child  is  placed  out 
in  a family  that  wishes  a child ; twelve  shil- 
lings a week  are  given  for  its  support,  and 
additional  sums  for  its  clothing  and  educa- 
tion. I would  not  have  such  children  left 
to  perish,  but  I would  have  the  provisions 
made  for  them  attended  by  very  severe  pen- 
alties to  the  criminals  who  have  abandoned 
them.  The  absence  of  any  grave  penalties 
in  such  cases  encourages  people  to  bring 
children  into  the  world  recklessly,  without 
any  prospect  of  providing  for  them  and  ed- 
ucating them.  I fear  that  if  we  had  free 
schools  they  would  add  to  our  difficulties  in 
this  direction.  The  state  ought  to  enforce 
the  education  of  every  child,  but  it  ought 
also  to  compel  every  parent  to  pay  for  it. 
I doubt  if  the  same  rule  would  apply  to 
America,  where  the  people  admit  more  uni- 
versally the  absolute  necessity  of  education, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  tt ; but  here  we 
are  overwhelmed  with  population,  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  add  to  the  encouragement  of 
its  further  increase  even  the  consideration 
that  the  state  will  provide  freely  for  the 


child's  education.  But  our  provisions  foi 
out-door  relief  of  paupers,  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  without  direct  expense  to 
their  parents,  do  not  represent  the  root  of 
the  evil  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  fast  becoming 
an  absolute  necessity  that  we  shall  findbomc 
means  of  checking  the  increase  of  population 
in  a country,  like  England,  where  no  class  is 
willing  to  emigrate.  Ireland  is  relieved  of 
surplus  numbers  by  emigration;  so  also  is 
Wales  to  some  extent.  Scotland  sends  her 
surplus  in  a considerable  extent  to  England. 
But  here  we  have  no  relief ; we  must  face 
the  question  of  the  reckless  begetting  of 
children  to  an  extent  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  country  to  supply  all  with  work  or 
the  means  of  subsistence.” 

The  professor  recognised  the  difficulty  of 
legislation  on  so  delicate  a subject,  espe- 
cially amidst  a people  whose  religion  teach- 
es them  that  it  is  a prime  duty  to  “ increase 
and  multiply;”  but  h# contended  that  when 
the  first  task — that  of  educating  the  country 
to  see  the  evil — was  accomplished,  the  ways 
and  means  of  restricting  the  passions  of  the 
people  in  this  direction  would  be  found,  as 
they  had  been  found  for  restricting  the  ex- 
cessive indulgence  of  other  passions. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  my  place  here  to  dis- 
cuss this  Malthusian  question,  which  is  re- 
ally an  impossible  one — almost  an  incom- 
prehensible one — except  in  overpopulated 
countries  like  England,  from  which  the 
masses  can  not  be  tempted  to  remove  in  any 
large  numbers.  But  I am  satisfied  that  it 
is  to  be  a “ burning  question”  in  the  future, 
and  that  no  man  who,  like  Professor  Faw- 
cett, takes  the  philosophical  rather  than  the 
Philistine  view  of  it  is  ever  likely  to  become 
a Prime  Minister  of  England.  The  profess- 
or will  no  doubt  be  qualified  to  fill  that  high 
office  in  a hundred  years  from  now ; but  he  is 
not  sufficiently  given  to  prophesying  smooth 
things  for  the  attainment  of  that  position 
within  any  shorter  period.  And  yet,  as  oft- 
en as  I have  seen  him  standing  forth  in  the 
House,  so  moderate  in  manner,  so  sturdy  in 
principle,  so  clearly  the  representative  of 
scholarly  England,  I have  felt  that  there 
might  come  sooner  than  is  expected  the 
great  day  when  this  nation,  sick  of  parties 
and  partisans,  shall  call  for  such  a man. 

Professor  Fawcett  must  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of  “ the  coming  liberal”  as  distinguished 
from  the  democrat  of  that  familiar  descrip- 
tion which  approaches  demagogism.  All 
men  have  faith  in  the  fundamental  honesty 
of  the  masses.  The  most  rigid  Tory,  walk- 
ing in  a lonely  place  after  midnight,  may 
feel  a qualm  of  ax>prehension  if  he  discern 
a single  indi  vidual  approaching ; but  if  there 
are  a dozen,  he  will  feel  safe.  He  knows 
that  security,  so  far  as  good  intent  is  con- 
cerned, is  with  the  many.  That  feeling  is 
Uhe  basis  of  democracy.  But  who  would 
venture  to  submit  it  to  the  vote  of  the  first 
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twelve  he  should  meet  what  shall  be  his 
creed  or  his  conduct  f They  would  send 
him  at  once  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  StigginB’s  or  Mr. 
Chadband’s  chapel.  It  is  significant  that 
while  we  praise  popular  government,  we 
despise  the  man  who  seeks  popularity.  We 
suspect  masses,  and  look  for  benefit  to  the 
individuals  who  have  emerged  from  them. 
The  true  liberal  is  more  and  more  felt  to  be 
he  who,  while  trusting  the  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple, does  not  bow  to  their  superstitions  or 
their  prejudices,  and,  while  serving  them, 
does  not  suffer  their  dictation  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  service  shall  be  rendered. 
There  appeared  to  me  something  purely 
statesmanlike  in  the  course  which  Professor 
Fawcett  recently  pursued  when  his  Parlia- 
mentary career  appeared  to  have  suffered  a 
serious  check.  Gay  and  frivolous  Brighton 
had  chosen  a more  congenial  representative 
than  it  had  found  in  the  earnest  and  vigor- 
ous thinker.  But  his  presence  was  missed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  even  by  his  political 
antagonists.  A vacancy  having  occurred  in 
one  of  the  large  boroughs' of  London  (Hack- 
ney), the  Liberals  of  its  constituency  were  j 
entreated  to  nominate  Professor  Fawcett, 
and  they  did  so ; not,  however,  without  trep- 
idation, for  the  “ conservative  reaction”  (so 
the  great  Beer  Rebellion  against  Gladstone 
was  euphemistically  called)  was  showing  it- 
self every  where,  and  the  Liberals  felt  that 
the  seat  might  be  lost  if  their  candidate 
should  not  concede  a great  deal  to  certain 
dominant  popular  prejudices. 

Professor  Fawcett,  after  his  nomination, 
was  met  by  two  questions  menacing  to  his 
prospect  of  success. . One  was  that  relating 
to  the  proposed  opening  of  the  public  mu- 
seums and  art  galleries  of  London  to  the 
people  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  profess- 
or regarded  it  as  a religious  oppression  that 
while  the  working  classes  helped  to  support 
these  institutions,  they  were  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  them  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
only  day  in  which  they  are  liberated  from 
toil  those  treasuries  of  knowledge  and  art 
are  closed.  He  saw  the  people  on  that  one 
day  which  might  be  devoted  to  their  culture 
• having  nothing  open  to  them  but  their  own 
dens,  the  churches,  and  the  gin -palaces; 
and  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  he  saw  formidable  rivals  to  the 
gin-shop,  which  now  almost  monopolizes  the 
lower  classes  during  the  hours  of  Sunday. 
In  these  views  he  is  sympathized  with  by 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Canon  Kingsley, 
and  a large  number  of  the  clergymen  and 
ministers  of  London,  two  hundred  of  whom 
have  recently  petitioned  Parliament  to  open 
this  means  of  harmless  and  instructive  Sun- 
day enjoyment  to  the  millions  of  London. 
Of  course  the  Sabbatarian  party  opposing 
this  is  very  strong,  and  the  excitement  has 
run  particularly  high  in  Hackney.  Profess- 
or Fawcett  met  the  question  honestly  and 
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bravely,  and  argued  it  fully.  Nothing  could 
induce  him  to  conceal  his  views  or  evade 
the  issue  in  any  way,  though  the  Sabbatari- 
an party  was  one  of  the  strongest  elements 
among  the  Liberals  themselves.  Another 
question  on  which  the  professor  had  to  with- 
stand a very  wide  popular  feeling  was  that 
relating  to  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  for  women  and  children.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  has  to  charge  large  masses 
of  the  working  classes  with  a deliberate 
scheme  of  injustice  or  oppression.  But  I 
fear  that  under  the  terrible  struggle  for  ex- 
istence in  this  country  the  working-men 
have  at  length  begun  to  show  signs  that 
their  instincts  have  become  impaired.  From 
them  appears  to  have  proceeded  a demand 
for  a measure  which,  under  the  pretense  of 
a desire  to  protect  women  and  children  from 
overwork  by  restricting  the  hours  per  day 
in  which  they  can  labor,  can  only  result  in 
rendering  women  unable  to  compete  with 
men  even  in  the  few  employments  now  open 
to  them,  and  so  crippling  that  sex  still  fur- 
ther in  the  struggle  for  life.  The  excess  in 
the  numbers  of  women  over  men  in  Great 
Britain  is  nearing  a million.  I need  not 
point  out  that  this  momentous  fact  alone 
implies  that  many  thousands  of  women  have 
before  them  the  alternatives  of  selling  their 
time  and  work  or  selling  themselves.  The 
number  of  women  who  are  dependent  upon 
sharing  such  ordinary  work  of  men  as  is 
legally  open  to  their  sex  is  not,  however, 
alone  to  be  estimated  by  the  numerical  pre- 
ponderance alluded  to.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  women  are  by  law  excluded  from 
professions,  and  by  custom  from  many  of 
the  most  lucrative  occupations — hair-dress- 
ing, tailoring,  etc.  Were  the  professions 
and  the  occupations  referred  to  open,  there 
would  not  be  such  a large  pressure  of  the 
demand  for  employment  by  women  upon 
the  market  of  manual  toil.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  increase  of  that  pressure  which  has 
induced  the  working-men  to  take  this  mean 
way  of  handicapping  women  in  the  compe- 
tition, disabling  them  from  selling  their  time 
on  the  same  terms  as  man  sells  his.  As 
women  have  no  voice  in  the  tribunal  which 
is  called  upon  to  enact  this  measure,  which 
betrays  them  with  a kiss,  it  is  as  if  a strong 
trade -union  were  empowered  to  legislate 
restrictions  upon  the  work  of  a wreak  one. 
While  I write  the  bill  is  before  Parliament, 
and  before  this  paper  can  see  the  light  it 
will  probably  have  passed  its  second  read- 
ing. If  it  does,  it  will  bring  home  to  thou- 
sands in  this  country  the  fact  that  there  is 
still  some  difference  between  a Tory  and  a 
Liberal  government,  and  it  will  mean  penn- 
ury,  ill  health,  and  shame  to  innumerable 
women,  w ho  by  it  will  find  themselves  beat-  . 
en  back  from  the  means  of  honest  livelihood, 
which  hitherto  has  alone  saved  thousands 
of  them  from  degradation  and  despair. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a large  number  of 
working-men  have  been  really  deceived  by 
the  superficial  proposal  of  this  venomous 
measure  to  protect  women  and  children  from 
overwork.  If  so,  we  may  hope  that  even 
yet  the  plot  of  the  strong  against  the  weak 
may  be  defeated.  If  that  shall  be  the  case, 
it  will  be  due  to  the  quick  eye  of  the  blind 
statesman  , who  from  the  first  detected  the 
softly  sheathed  sting,  and  warned  all  honest 
men  and  women  of  the  wound  it  would  In- 
flict. In  his  speeches  during  the  Hackney 
canvass  he  so  eloquently  exposed  the  fraud 
of  this  treacherous  cry  about  women  and 
children,  and  so  grandly  denounced  the  in- 
famy of  a set  of  male  trades  and  male  coun- 
cils and  legislatures  arranging  to  suit  them- 
selves the  affairs  of  a sex,  while  rendering 
that  sex  powerless  to  speak  or  act  in  the 
matter,  that  he  quite  overbore  the  heavy 
force  which  had  been  brought  against  him 
among  those  very  working-men  and  artisans 
on  whose  suffrages  he  was  chiefly  dependent 
for  the  recovery  of  a seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

This,  as  I say,  appears  to  me  pure  states- 
manship, and  a presage  of  that  true  liberal- 
ism of  a healthier  era  when  the  popularis 
aura  shall  not  find  its  mere  echo  in  the  true 
friend  of  the  people — one  who  can  scathe 
its  ignorance  and  folly  while  realizing  any 
reality  that  may  be  at  the  heart  of  it.  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett  is  the  most  radical  man  in 
Parliament  in  some  regards,  yet  no  man  is 
less  servile  to  the  many,  none  more  normal- 
ly in  the  minority.  One  can  well  under- 


stand that  the  aid  of  his  wife  in  the  revision 
of  his  Political  Economy , which  he  has  so 
gracefully  acknowledged  in  the  recent  edi- 
tion of  that  work,  has  been  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  him  in  the  masterly  completeness 
with  which  he  has  dealt  with  such  questions 
as  that  relating  to  female  work.  At  any 
rate,  the  two  are  never  divided  in  the  hom- 
age of  the  large  circle  of  their  friends  and 
admirers.  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  has  re- 
cently painted  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke  the  por- 
traits of  the  two.  The  work  was  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  even  for  an  artist  of  Mr. 
Madox  Brown’s  unquestionable  genius,  es- 
pecially because  it  is  the  subtle  play  of  ex- 
pressions in  Professor  Fawcett’s  countenance 
which  to  those  who  know  him  compensates 
for  the  lost  light  of  the  eye.  I fear  that  the 
absence  of  colors  will  prevent  the  reader 
from  appreciating  through  the  engraving 
on  page  352  the  wonderful  extent  to  which 
in  the  original  picture  the  artist  has  con- 
quered the  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  case. 
The  picture,  however,  is  too  characteristic 
of  the  admirable  artist  and  of  those  he 
has  portrayed  to  be  without  value  even 
apart  from  the  vitality  of  its  colors ; and  if 
the  little  sketch  I have  written  shall  have 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  under  eyes  that  can 
glow  at  thought  of  a right  and  true  man,  it 
may  be  that  they  can  invest  the  gray  out- 
lines of  the  engraver  and  my  poor  sen- 
tences with  the  true  realistic  tints  which 
belong  to  two  of  the  most  interesting  and 
even  picturesque  figures  of  contemporary 
England 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BITER  BIT. 

“ Cl  IT  down,”  said  Mr.  Browne,  when  Frank 
O came  into  his  private  office,  quivering 
all  over  with  rage.  But  the  son’s  fury  was 
at  once  calmed  by  the  pale  anguish  of  his 
father’s  face. 

“ I suppose,”  Mr.  Browne  said,  “ you  have 
not  yet  beard  that  the  offices  of  Baily, 
Blythe,  and  Baily  are  closed  f ’ 

Frank  had  not  heard  even  a word  in 
warning  of  such  a catastrophe.  But  the 
blow  was  so  sudden  that  he  said  nothing. 

“Nor  that  your  nice  brother-in-law  has 
squandered  every  penny  of  his  wife’s  for- 
tune, and  left  the  country  f” 

Frank  winced  at  this. 

“ And  laid  himself  open  to  actions  for  con- 
spiracy and  fraud!” 

“ How  so  f ” Frank  asked. 

But  Mr.  Browne  went  on  with  his  griev- 
ous catechism.  “Nor  that  the  £500  which 
I had  laid  by  for  Hubert’s  outfit  is  gone  t” 

“ Hang  it !”  Frank  ejaculated,  involunta- 
rily. At  this  little  outbreak  a sickly  smile 


played  for  a moment  over  the  father’s  face, 
but  immediately  gave  place  to  the  settled 
expression  of  pain. 

“ Nor,”  he  continued — “ nor  that  Blanche 
had  no  more  right  to  the  fortune  which  she 
has  lost  than  I have  to  the  crown  jewels  f” 

“ What  matters  that  P’  asked  the  son,  sav- 
agely. 

“Nor,”  his  father  went  on — “nor  that 
Janet  holds  her  fortune,  or  the  title  to  it,  - 
entirely  on  the  sufferance  of  Bedford  Lyte  f ” 

Again  Frank  ground  his  white  teeth  to- 
gether, and  scowled  in  silence. 

“In  short,”  Mr.  Browne  resumed,  gasp- 
ing, “ General  Lyte,  the  captain’s  father,  ex- 
ecuted two  wills , one  faulty,  the  other  per- 
fect. The  Bailys  suppressed  the  latter  test- 
ament, which  was  a fac- simile  of  the  for- 
mer, without  a flaw,  and  allowed,  or,  I fear, 
encouraged,  Captain  Lyte  to  set  aside  the 
former,  and  to  bequeath  the  fortune  in 
which  he  had  only  a life -interest  to  yonr 
sisters.  The  suppressed  will,  leaving  the 
whole  fund  to  Bedford  Lyte  at  his  uncle’s 
death,  was  kept  by  the  Bailys,  and  offered 
only  the  other  day  to  that  young  man  for  a 
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pecuniary  consideration,  to  avert  their  ruin. 
Either  in  a fit  of  drunken  spleen  with  the 
Bailys,  or  in  some  wild  freak  of  generosity, 
the  heir  thrust  that  document,  the  title- 
deed  of  his  fortune,  into  your  brother-in- 
law’s  fire,  and  three  adult  witnesses  saw  it 
utterly  destroyed.” 

“ Hurrah !”  cried  Frank,  feeling  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  revelation  dismayed  and  dis- 
comfited, but  suddenly  by  the  last  disclos- 
ure relieved  of  an  insupportable  weight  of 
ignominy  and  distress. 

“ How  do  you  know  all  this,  Sirt”  he  ask- 
ed, curious  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  his  fa- 
ther's information,  but  knowing  well  that 
the  astute  old  lawyer  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted this  marvelous  tale  on  any  thing 
short  of  absolute  demonstration. 

“How  f”  his  father  repeated,  with  severity. 
“Did  I ever  believe  in  Will -o'- the- wisps  t 
Have  I not  always  regretted  that  will  of 
Captain  Lyle's,  and  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  my  children  to  share  and 
fare  alike  P' 

*“  You  have,  Sir,”  replied  Frank,  anxious 
as  far  as  his  own  emotion  would  permit  not 
to  aggravate  his  father’s  distress.  “ Yet  you 
will  admit  that  it  is  natural  and  proper  for 
me  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  evidence  on 
which  my  belief  in  these  strange  events  is 
to  be  founded.” 

“The  papers  will  be  found  sorted  and 
docketed  in  No.  7 of  my  private  drawers,  un- 
der the  letter  L,”  Mr.  Browne  replied.  And 
Frank  could  not  avoid  a suspicion  that  his 
father  spoke  as  if  he  were  giving  directions 
to  be  carried  out  in  case  of  his  unexpected 
death.  “ In  the  mean  time  you  may  as  well 
read  this.  It  is  full  of  undesigned  evi- 
dence of  a valuable  and  singular  character.” 
And  the  father  handed  a bulky  letter  to  the 
son,  and  sat  listlessly  thrumming  on  the  ta- 
ble with  his  fingers,  and  staring  vacantly  at 
Frank’s  face,  over  which  a succession  of 
changes  came  and  went  as  he  read.  The 
letter  ran  as  follows : 

“Honored  Sir, — Being  an  old  servant,  Jo- 
seph Foot  by  name,  of  Mr.  Baily  senior,  and 
formerly  not  unknown  to  you,  when  I served 
the  late  Captain  Lyte  at  Boxwood  Villa, 
near  Pedlington,  I make  bold  to  appeal  to 
you  for  a just  compensation,  which  1 hesi- 
tate to  ask  of  Mrs.  George.  In  the  year 
1850,  after  serving  Mr.  Baily  for  four  years 
os  upper  footman,  or  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers, I married  a young  person  as  was 
lady’s-maid  to  Miss  Eleanor.  Mr.  George 
since  done  me  the  kindness  to  make  me 
office  messenger.  But  Mrs.  Foot,  she  left 
me — ” • 

(Here  the  editor  of  these  memoirs  omits 
some  unpresentable  matter,  which,  however, 
appeared  to  affect  Frank’s  mind,  as  he  pe- 
rused it,  with  a sense  of  the  horrible  reali- 
ty of  that  which  his  father  had  so  abruptly 


disclosed.  Then  the  following  passages  oc- 
curred.) 

“ Mr.  Bedford  Lyte,  honored  Sir,  is  said  to 
have  abducted  Miss  Eleanor.  Many  a half 
sovereign  Mr.  Bedford  have  given  me,  if  I 
do  not  make  too  bold.  He  never  took  Miss 
E.  away,  Sir.  Mr.  George,  he  put  the  let- 
ter that  Mr.  Bedford  wrote  from  Basle  in 
her  way.  He  wrote  for  his  money,  honored 
Sir,  that  Mr.  George  used  to  draw  for  him 
from  the  India  House.  His  own  words  was, 
‘Tell  no  one  my  address,  and  burn  this 
when  read.  As  my  uncle  has  thought  prop- 
er to  drive  me  into  solitude,  I wish  to  be 
alone  until  I can  cut  out  for  myself  a path 
through  the  hard  rock,  and  make  friends 
among  those  who,  like  myself,  are  traveling 
in  desert  places.’  Mr.  George  threw  the  let- 
ter in  the  drawing-room  fender,  careless 
like.  I was  going  to  pick  it  up,  when  he 
tells  me  to  mind  my  own  business,  and  not 
pry  into  things  which  don't  concern  me. 
Which  I had  no  mind  for  to  do.  But  seeing 
that  Mr.  George  was  plotting  like,  I made 
bold  to  step  up  stairs  between  the  courses 
and  look  at  the  letter.  And  when  Miss  El- 
eanor came  up  from  dinner  she  saw  Mr.  Bed- 
ford's handwriting,  and  read  the  letter  too. 
That  is  how  she  knew  where  Mr.  Bedford 
was.  She  had  not  heard  from  him  since 
he  had  the  difference  with  the  captain  and 
went  away.  Mrs.  Foot,  as  was  lady’s-maid 
to  Miss  Eleanor,  can  tell,  and  has  often  told 
me,  honored  Sir,  when  I saw  her  (and  begged 
of  her  to  leave  that  handsome  villa  and  re- 
turn to  her  humble  home)  that  Miss  Eleanor 
had  been  wild  to  know  where  Mr.  Bedford 
had  gone.  She  was  to  have  been  his  wife,  as 
no  doubt  you  know,  Sir ; but  when  Mr.  Bed- 
ford found  out  that  she  was  not  Miss  Baily 
at  all,  he  was  too  proud  to  marry  her,  being 
a real  gentleman  as  he  was.  We  knew  all 
about  it,  Sir.  We  often  asked  Mrs.  Gam- 
midge  (housekeeper)  who  Miss  E.  was.  But 
Mrs.  G.  only  said  that  Miss  E.  was  three 
years  old  when  she  arrived  in  Russell 
Square,  six  months  after  her  master’s  mar- 
riage, and  that  she  seemed  strange  even 
with  Mrs.  Baily,  though  she  was  so  like  mis- 
tress that  we  all  knew  who  was  her  mam- 
ma. Who  her  papa  was  I had  my  suspicion, 
honored  8ir ; but  it  did  not  become  me  to 
talk.  How  any  person  with  a knowledge 
of  fisionnomy  can  have  thought  Miss  El- 
eanor Mr.  George’s  sister  is  hard  to  telL 
Next  day,  after  reading  that  letter,  when 
her  papa  (as  she  called  him)  and  Mr.  George 
was  at  the  office,  Miss  E.  drove  off  to  the 
terminus  with  her  trunk.  Mrs.  Foot  was 
with  her,  and  saw  her  take  a through  ticket 
to  Basle,  and  came  back  without  her,  for 
Miss  E.  never  came  home  again.  And,  hon- 
ored Sir,  you  may  hear  the  truth  from  the 

owager  Lady  Balbry,  who  lives  at  Myrtle 

ell,  near  Cork. 

“ I make  bold  to  put  you  in  mind,  honor- 
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ed  Sir,  that  Mrs.  Foot  come  back  to  me  only 
a few  days  ago,  with  expensive  habits,  as 
certainly  very  handsome  and  elegant  she 
is,  but  without  the  £250  which  Mr.  George 
promised  to  give  her,  and  which  it  does  not 
become  me  to  ask  of  Mrs.  George. 

“And  now  I proceed.  Last  Thursday 
evening,  only  a few  minutes  after  Mr.  Lay 
and  the  junior  clerks  had  left,  Mr.  Bedford 
he  comes  to  our  office — ” 

At  these  words  Frank  started,  as  if  out  of 
a horrid  dream,  and  saw  his  father  staring 
at  him  with  those  dull  leaden  eyes,  and  still 
thrumming  listlessly  on  the  table  between 
them. 

“That  scoundrel  in  England !”  exclaimed 
Frank. 

“ It  seems  so.  Read  on,”  said  the  old  man. 

“But  who  was  Eleanor’s  father,  then?” 
asked  Frank. 

“ Captain  Lyte.” 

“ And  her  mother  ?” 

“The  lady  who  afterward  became  Mrs. 
Baily.  Read  on.” 

Frank  uttered  one  long  reflective  whistle, 
and  then  returned  to  the  letter,  which  pro- 
ceeded thus : 

“ I did  not  recognize  Mr.  Bedford  just  at 
first,  for  the  gas  was  turned  out  in  the  clerks’ 
office,  and  there  was  only  one  lighted  candle 
on  Mr.  George’s  table.  He  had  a great  beard 
too,  and  seemed  older  and  more  care-worn. 
Belike  he  had  come  from  Germany,  as  he 
did  once  before  three  years  since,  to  renew 
a mortgage,  as  I understood,  or  to  pay  some 
interest  on  it.  But  this  time,  I know,  he 
came  to  redeem  the  mortgage  on  Miss  Lyte’s 
life.  He  had  the  thousand  pounds  in  his 
hand.  Perhaps  you  don’t  know,  honored 
Sir,  that  he  had  borrowed  that  thousand 
pounds  whftn  he  came  of  age,  and  had 
bought  an  annuity  with  it  for  a certain  lady 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned  now.  Mr. 
George  said,  and  put  it  in  the  deed  (so  the 
law  stationer  told  me),  that  Mr.  Green  lent 
the  money.  Mr.  Green  ! There  was  no  such 
person.  It  was  a dummy  that  Mr.  George 
and  his  father  used  to  pretend  to  be  a live 
person,  to  do  things  which  they  didn’t  hard- 
ly like  to  do  of  themselves. 

“ Well,  when  poor  Mr.  Bedford  brought  out 
his  thousand  pounds,  which  I dare  say  he 
had  worked  hard  enough  and  stinted  him- 
self to  save,  Mr.  George  said  he  was  very  sor- 
ry, but  Mr.  Green  had  foreclosed  a w’eek  before. 
Then  Mr.  Bedford  he  caught  Mr.  George  by 
the  neckerchief,  and  shook  him  this  way  and 
that  till  all  Mr.  George’s  arms  and  legs  was 
flying  about  the  office  anyhow.  I never 
seed  such  capers  cut  in  my  born  days,  hon- 
ored Sir.  A-gasping  and  a-choking  and 
a-spluttering,  Mr.  George  gurgled  out, ‘ 1-I-I 
could  no -no -not  help  it.  Phe-phe-phe- 
phelps  let  me  sup-pnp-pup-pose  you  were  iq 
German-erman-erman-ee.’  And  I did  think 
Mr.  George  would  never  have  got  Germany 


out  of  his  mouth  without  choking.  Then 
Mr.  Bedford  left  off  for  a moment,  but  direct- 
ly Mr.  George  began  again  to  say, ‘ Gre-gre- 
gre-gre,’  Mr.  Bedford  shook  him  again,  and 
hurled  him  into  the  comer,  where  he  tum- 
bled over  his  own  chair,  and  lay  in  a most 
ridiculous  posture. 

“ Old  Mr.  Baily,  honored  Sir,  hearing  the 
noise — as  well  he  might,  for  it  was  like  two 
chimney-pots  a -tumbling  down  stairs  — 
opens  the  double  doors  between  his  room 
and  Mr.  George’s,  and  seeing  Mr.  Bedford 
(looking  awful,  and  shouting  out  ‘Liar!’  to 
Mr.  George),  slips  backs  as  nimble  as  nim- 
ble, and  locks  both  doors  again,  and  pops  his 
head  out  of  window,  and  calls  ‘Police!  po- 
lice!’ And  in  less  than  a minute  up  comes 
a policeman  and  a commissioner. 

“ Mr.  George — I will  say  he  is  good  in  a 
difficulty — had  picked  himself  and  his  chair 
up,  and  was  sitting  on  it.  ‘ Oh,  policeman,’ 
he  says,  ‘ and  you,  Edwards’  (that  is  the  com- 
missioner), ‘just  be  good  enough  to  step  into 
the  outer  office  and  sit  down  for  a few  min- 
utes. I wish  you  presently  to  witness  ^ 
signature  for  my  client  here,  as  the  clerks 
are  gone  home.’  The  policeman  looks  sus- 
piciously at  Mr.  Bedford,  who  stood  terrible 
on  the  hearth-rag,  while  Mr.  George’s  hair 
and  his  collar  and  tie  was  all  askew.  But 
out  they  goes.  And  I staid  inside  the  door 
to  protect  Mr.  George,  honored  Sir,  for  I did 
think  Mr.  Bedford  might  kill  him,  as  you 
know  he  killed  some  one  else  whose  name 
is  not  mentioned  now. 

“ Then  Mr.  George  begins  speaking  very 
low.  ‘ Give  me  your  I O U for  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  give  me  that  thousand 
down  and  your  I O U for  another  thou- 
sand, and  Janet  Browne’s  fortune  shall  be 
yours  as  soon  as  you  can  prove  a wilL’ 

“ ‘ How  V exclaims  Mr.  Bedford,  staring  at 
him,  and  looking  amazed,  but  not  at  all 
pleasant. 

“ Then  Mr.  George  tells  him  that  his  grand- 
father, the  general,  executed  a second  will 
because  the  first  was  faulty ; that  the  will 
which  Captain  Lyte  had  set  aside  (thinking 
it  the  only  one)  was  waste  paper,  and  that 
the  captain’s  will  vras  worse  than  waste  pa- 
per, as  the  general’s  last  will  and  testament, 
perfect,  and  signed  and  witnessed  all  in  due 
form,  was  now  in  a drawer  in  old  Mr.  Daily’s 
escritory,  and  should  be  produced  and  proved 
at  once  if  Mr.  Bedford  would  just  hand  over 
that  thousand  and  the  I O U.  The  will,  he 
said,  was  the  same,  word  for  word,  as  the 
one  set  aside,  and  left  him  (Mr.  Bedford)  sole 
heir  to  the  whole  property  if  his  uncle  should 
die  without  legal  issue,  as  he  had  done. 

“J  was  surprised,  honored  Sir,  to  hear 
that  two  young  ladies  so  much  thought  of 
and  admired  as  Mrs.  George  Baily  and  Miss 
Janet  Browne  might  lose  their  fortunes 
with  a stroke  of  Mr.  Bedford’s  pen.  But 
Mr.  George  he  quite  thought  Mr.  Bedford 
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would  give  in , and  looks  him  hard  iu  the 
face,  a#  bold  a#  brass. 

“ Mr.  Bedford  also  looks  hard  at  him, 
and  seems  to  be  puzzled  for  a while;  and  I 
didn't  know  which  way  he  wus  going  to 
decide.  Presently  he  speaks  very  slow  and 
deliberate,  as  if  he  was  reading  out  of  a 
book. 

**  * In  short/  he  gays,  * you  kept  a worth- 
less document  for  my  unde  to  set  aside,  and 
ffo  play  into  your  hands,  ami  a valid  one  for 
me  to  avail  myself  of,  and  to  play  into  your 
hands,  at  the  expense  of  his  innocent  lega- 
tees/ 


u * And  how  about  my  interest  in  my  wife’s 
fortune  f asks  Mr*  George. 

u i I eaujnst  see  far  enough  into  your  mean 
rascality/  Mr,  Bedford  answers,  ‘to  feel  sure 
that  you  have  spent  all  that  ltefore  making 
me  this  iniquitous  offer;  or  eke  that  you 
have  some  private  information  which  makes 
you  think  it  impossible  to  keep  the  secret  of 
the  second  will  any  longer.  Bnfc  you  say 
that  document  is  in  the  next  room.  Let 
me  see  it  before  1 decide.’ 

“Then  Mr.  George  gets  up  briskly  and 
gives  the  usual  three  knocks  at  Mr.  Buily’s 
door,  and,  after  a few  whispered  words  be 
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tween  them  two,  old  Mr.  Baily,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  comes  in  with  the  open 
deed  in  his  hand,  and,  keeping  pretty  near 
his  own  door,  hands  it  to  Mr.  George,  who 
hands  it  oyer  to  Mr.  Bedford.  He  glanced 
rapidly  down  every  page  of  it,  and  groaned 
aloud  when  he  came  to  the  general’s  signa- 
ture pt  the  end.  Then  he  says, i You  two 
gentlemen  have  robbed  (excuse  me,  I mean 
deprived)  my  grandfather  in  his  grave  of 
his  bequest  to  me,  and  my  uncle  of  his  hon- 
or on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  I,  too,  have 
done  you  a wrong,  which  doubtless  you  have 
found  it  hard  to  forgive.  Now,  at  last,  let 
us  make  some  atonement,  and  wrong  no  one 
else.’ 

“Then  Mr.  Bedford  with  his  own  hand 
and  foot  thrust  the  deed,  the  general’s  will, 
which  was  a fortune  to  him,  into  the  fire, 
while  old  Mr.  Baily  and  Mr.  George  too 
seemed  so  surprised  that  they  only  stood 
and  stared  at  him.  The  dull  fire  kindled 
up  and  burned  the  deed,  and  lit  up  Mr.  Bed- 
ford’s face  a-stooping  over  it.  And  it  was 
like  the  face  of  Michael  the  Archangel  in 
the  picture  at  the  National  Gallery. 

“Then  he  was  going,  without  another 
word  or  a look  at  Mr.  George  or  the  old  gen- 
tleman. But  catching  my  eye,  and  remem- 
bering all  of  a sudden  who  I was,  he  put  his 
hand  on  me  kindly  and  said, 1 What,  Foot ! 
you  here !’  because,  you  know,  Sir,  I was  in 
the  house,  not  in  the  office,  when  Miss  Elea- 
nor was  at  home.  So  he  puts  his  hand  on  my 
arm — an  awful  hand  to  get  hit  by,  but  quite 
kind — and  he  looks  hard  at  me  and  says, 
1 What,  Foot ! are  you  honest  yet  V i I hope 
so,  Sir,’  I replies,  not  quite  comfortable  in  my 
mind  on  account  of  Mrs.  Foot  and  Mr.  George. 
Then  he  gives  me  a pound.  Nothing  won’t 
tie  up  his  purse  as  long  as  there’s  a pound  in 
it.  And  off  he  walks,  jerking  open  the  door 
suddenly,  and,  I suspect,  finding  the  police- 
man pretty  close  to  it ; for  I heard  him  laugh 
and  say,  i Quite  a cammer-obscura,  isn’t  it, 
policeman  V meaning  as  they  was  in  the 
dark  outer  office  peeping  through  the  key- 
hole at  us  that  had  the  fire-light,  such  as  it 
was,  and  the  candle  in  Mr.  George’s  room. 

“ That  is  all,  honored  Sir.  I shall  not 
open  ray  mouth  about  the  will  that  Mr.  Bed- 
ford burned;  and  I hope  you  will  make  me 
the  compensation  Mr.  George  promised  for 
the  wrong  he  done  me. 

“ Your  humble  servant, 

“Joseph  Foot.” 

“ A strange  story ! Is  it  true  f ’ said  Frank. 

Mr.  Browne  only  nodded. 

“We  must  shut  this  fellow’s  mouth,” 
Frank  urged. 

Again  Mr.  Browne  nodded,  with  a sickly 
smile. 

“ It  would  never  do  to  let  Blanche  hear 
this  blackguard’s  story,  after  being  robbed 
of  licr  fortune  an<^  deserted.” 


Still  his  father  continued  to  smile  in  a 
horrible  manner. 

“ There’s  one  drop  of  consolation  in  it  all,” 
insisted  Frank : “ between  them  all,  they 
have  managed  to  make  a beggar  of  that 
mad  devil,  Bedford  Lyte.” 

Mr.  Browne,  still  smiling,  only  gasped, 
with  livid  lips. 

Meanwhile  the  ladies  were  sitting  silent 
and  depressed  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
day  of  “peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to- 
ward men”  had  ended  in  dissension,  dispute, 
and  angry  feeling,  hardly  allayed  and  ill  sup- 
pressed, when  slowly  but  simultaneously  a 
sense  of  something  horrible  crept  over  them 
all. 

Staggering,  confused  footsteps  came  up 
the  stairs,  paused  at  the  top,  then  passed 
the  drawing-room  door,  with  one  dull  thump 
against  the  panel. 

Repressing  a sudden  faintness,  Mrs.  Browne 
hurried  out.  The  girls  flocked  after  her. 

The  Robber  at  the  head,  Frank  and  Albert 
at  the  feet,  bore  a rigid  form  along  the  pas- 
sage. It  was  the  body  of  a man,  stretched 
upon  a shutter.  They  opened  a door  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  entered  the  chamber,  and 
laid  it  on  the  bed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OR1ANA. 

It  was  the  second  morning  after  Christ- 
mas-day,  the  weather  still  clear  and  keen, 
the  air  bracing,  slumbering  Nature  smiling 
in  her  frosty  robe  of  sparkling  silver,  like 
an  expectant  bride,  confident  of  the  coming 
spring.  The  Parliamentary  train,  which 
faced  the  rising  sun  as  it  sped  out  of  Lon- 
don through  the  hills  and  dales  of  many- 
featured  Kent,  bore  Mr.  Lane,  among  other 
toilers,  in  a third-class  carriage,  or  “roll- 
ing pen,”  as  Frank  Browne  denominated 
that  style  of  conveyance.  The  school-mas- 
ter was  not  above  the  society  of  his  fel- 
low-workmen, and  though  free  enough  with 
his  shillings,  and  his  sovereigns  too,  for 
that  matter,  as  Joseph  Foot  had  implied, 
grudged  the  additional  fare  for  the  mere 
temporary  use  of  a padded  seat  in  a first- 
class  carriage.  When  Frank  caused  his  val- 
uable person  to  be  transported  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  another,  you  would 
have  taken  him  for  a Russian  magnate  or 
the  heir  to  an  English  dukedom,  so  provi- 
dent and  tasteful  were  his  traveling  ap- 
pointments, and  so  ambrosial  his  person. 

He  carried  vaguely  about  him  the  air  of 
having  left  his  mail  phaeton  with  a groom 
and  valet  to  follow  by  the  ordinary  train, 
he  himself  always  traveling  “ express.”  You 
could  almost  fancy  the  hypothetical  groom 
and  valet — that  is  to  say,  Valet  and  Groom 
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— traveling  first  class,  ordinary,  and  tipping 
the  guard  a splendid  shilling  to  connive  at 
their  Havana  cigars.  . Yet  all  such  creations 
would  have  been  airy  and  unsubstantial ; 
and  Frank  was  invariably  voyaging  at  the 
expense  of  a client.  But  Mr.  Lane  traveled 
third  class  by  the  Parliamentary  train, 
reading  a dog’s-eared  Tauchnitz  novel,  and 
smoking  a cracked  china  pipe,  and  drinking 
a glass  of  stale  beer  with  an  artillery-man  at 
the  Rochester  station. 

He  was  hurrying  back  to  Pedlington, 
having  at  his  “ Retreat"  in  London,  which 
was  only  an  attic  in  the  parsonage  of  a city 
rector,  received  an  important  letter  from 
Frank,  and  considering  that  it  required  im- 
mediate attention.  It  had  also  been  agreed 
upon  between  Mr.  Lane  and  his  spiritual  ad- 
viser that  he  should  visit  Miss  Lyte  once 
more  before  that  lady  left  Mr.  Browne’s 
house,  and  that  incidentally  he  should  be- 
have in  such  a way  to  a certain  young  lady 
as  to  convince  her  that  he  could  not  by  any 
but  the  most  remote  possibility  become  a 
suitor  for  her  hand. 

When  speaking  of  the  gentleman’s  spir- 
itual adviser  we  allude  to  the  new  rector  of 
Pedlington,  not  to  the  London  divine  with 
whom  Mr.  Lane  had  been  sojourning.  Yet 
we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  whatever 
counsel  he  had  received  in  the  former  place 
would  not  have  been  weakened  or  impaired 
during  his  brief  absence.  Having  given  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  advice  concerning  his 
behavior  to  Janet  Browne,  he  had  hit  upon 
a grim  and  savage  way  of  executing  it  — one 
suited  to  his  humor.  Nor  was  he  sorry  of 
the  excuse  for  acting  upon  it  rapidly,  lest 
perchance  his  resolution  might  fail,  though 
his  friends  wisely  considered  that  a little 
absence  and  delay  would  soften  the  inci- 
dence of  the  blow,  and  cause  the  dealing  of 
it  to  be  less  difficult.  Their  wisdom  was 
caviare  to  Mr.  Lane.  He  fumed  and  raved  at 
all  procrastination. 

The  absence  of  his  ancient  and  constant 
companion  in  rain  and  sunshine  had  been  sin- 
cerely deplored  by  Mr.  Lane,  and  (previous 
to  that  strange  Sunday  evening’s  interview 
with  Janet,  when  in  her  girlish  petulance 
she  had  provoked  him  to  ask  for  it)  had 
seriously  puzzled  him*  Once  since  then  he 
had  asked  Hubert  whether  it  happened  to 
be  lying  about  any  where  at  his  father’s 
house,  but  had  begged  him  not  to  mention 
it  to  others,  as  the  matter  was  wholly  un- 
important. Janet  had  surprised  her  broth- 
er hunting  for  it  in  the  rack  and  in  the 
wash-house,  where  wet  umbrellas,  left  to 
dry,  were  sometimes  forgotten.  Knowing 
well  what  was  the  object  of  his  search,  she 
yet  asked  him,  with  a clear  innocent  face, 
and  he  told  her  it  was  the  great  gamp,  the 
loss  of  which  hod  caused  his  friend  to  suffer 
from  rheumatism  in  the  shoulder  and  neu- 
ralgia in  the  face  and  neck.  Janet  ran  up 


to  her  room  and  cried,  but  not  before  Hu- 
bert had  seen  the  generous  blush  with  which 
she  turned  away.  “And  didn’t  she  blush 
when  1 told  her  you  had  caught  the  rheu- 
matism from  getting  wetf  that’s  all!"  ex- 
plained the  pupil,  adding,  “ I suppose  she 
was  thinking  of  that  day  when  we  first  met 
on  the  river,  and  all  the  chaff  there  was 
about  it;”  for  he  had  no  suspicion  where 
the  instrument  in  question  was  concealed. 
But  Janet  clung  tenaciously  to  her  purpose 
and  the  gamp,  and  Mr.  Lane  said  no  more 
about  it.  After  that  time  he  knew  that  she 
was  keeping  his  former  retainer  in  mysteri- 
ous durance,  and  felt  that  such  a proceeding 
on  the  part  of  a young  lady  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  unique  and  noticeable.  More- 
over, this  secret,  lying  perdu,  so  to  speak, 
between  these  two  persons  of  opposite  sexes, 
had  caused  a dangerous  and  mysterious  sym- 
pathy, or  rapport , to  grow  up  between  them. 
And  upon  the  whole  I should  recommend 
any  young  lady  of  my  family  or  acquaint- 
ance not  to  conceal  a gentleman’s  umbrella 
surreptitiously,  lest  the  owner  should  prove 
to  be  a man  less  chivalrous  and  gentle  than 
Mr.  Lane.  Some  inexperienced  young  gen- 
tlemen have  been  known  to  become  quite 
confident  and  foolishly  elated  at  a similar 
trespass  of  conventional  limits  by  fair  ex- 
perimentalists. 

The  train  deposited  our  wayfarer  on  the 
Pedlington  platform  at  half  past  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  he  walked  forthwith  to  the 
Rectory,  reading  Frank’s  letter  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  as  he  walked.  He  certainly  did 
read  that  letter  more  often  than  necessity 
or  prudence  could  have  required;  and  had 
Mr.  Lane  been  a coxcomb,  the  sweet  that 
was  in  it  might  have  drowned  the  bitter. 
But,  as  it  was,  the  cup  contained  a bitter 
draught,  though  still  there  was  sweetness 
in  it,  and  he  drank  it  and  drained  it  dry. 
Let  us  read  it  over  his  shoulder  as  he  walks 
and  leads. 

“My  dear  Lane"  (it  ran), — “It  is  very 
fortunate  you  did  not  dine  with  us  to-day 
(Christmas -day,  though  it  is  now  verging 
on  ‘to-morrow’),  as  I wanted  you  to  do. 
For  all  of  us  except  my  father  the  day  be- 
gan well  enough,  but  has  ended  most  miser- 
ably for  all.  The  morning  post  had  brought 
my  father  the  astounding  news  that  Baily, 
Blythe,  and  Baily  (Blanche’s  husband  and 
father-in-law,  you  know)  had  failed.  How 
or  why  we  as  yet  have  no  notion.  He  kept 
the  secret  to  himself  till  after  dinner,  and 
then  only  confided  it,  along  with  more  dis- 
closures of  the  strangest  character,  to  me  as 
his  partner.  But  the  strain  had  been  too 
much  for  the  old  boy.  Fortunately  he  had 
told  me  ail  first ; then  another  attack  of  epi- 
lepsy came  on,  and  nearly  took  him  off.  The 
worst  (or  nearly  the  worst)  of  it  is  that  all 
Blanche’s  fortune  is  gone.  Owing  to  some 
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most  improper  arrangement  between  Mr. 
Baily  and  the  late  Captain  Lyte,  only  a mere 
song  was  settled  upon  poor  Blanche,  and 
that  is  all  she  has  left.  And  the  governor 
has  lost  the  £500  which  he  had  allowed 
them  to  invest  for  Hubert’s  benefit.  I as- 
sure you  I feel  five  years  older  already.  Bai- 
ly seems  to  have  acted  with  incredible  faith- 
lessness, and  what,  I fear,  we  must  consider 
deliberate  villainy.  It  is  a double  blow  to 
me ; for  you  know  I rather  stand  upon  my 
estimate  of  character;  and  I always  sup- 
ported Baily  (who,  like  Sappho,  has  had  his 
detractors),  and  came  down  heavily  upon 
that  infernal  rascal  Bedford  Lyte,  who,  I 
must  admit,  has  lately  made  some  atone- 
ment for  his  villainy. 

“ Miss  Lyte  also,  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear,  thought  proper  to  behave  in  the  most 
unkind  and  unfriendly  manner,  fulfilling  in 
our  case  the  proverbial  concurrence  of  mis- 
fortunes. She  drank  her  precious  nephew’s 
health,  and  took  his  part  to  our  faqes : a fel- 
low who,  I think  I told  you,  ran  awray  with 
Blanche’s  sister-in-law,  and  left  her  to  go  to 
the  dogs  in  some  foreign  country.  He  also 
casually  murdered  a baronet,  a client  of  Mr. 
Baily’s,  who  tried  to  rescue  the  poor  girl. 
It  happens  that  this  nice  young  man,  being 
a spendthrift,  like  most  criminals,  had  mort- 
gaged his  reversionary  interest  in  the  old 
lady’s  life  to  Baily  or  some  ally  of  his,  and 
that  the  mortgage  having  expired,  Baily 
foreclosed  before  the  smash,  which  looks  to 
me  like  t biter  bit.’  The  odd  coincidence  is 
that  the  fellow  had  the  money  all  the  time 
to  redeem  it,  but  neglected  to  do  so  till  it 
was  too  late,  trusting  to  the  generosity  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  so  injured  and  disgraced, 
and  upon  whom  he  committed  a felonious 
assault  when  he  found  ont  his  mistake. 

“But  now,  my  dear  fellow,  I want  fur- 
ther to  confide  in  you  as  a friend.  You  must 
sec  that  we  all  have  held  you  in  more  es- 
teem than  we  do  mere  casual  acquaintances, 
and  that  we  have  a sincere  regard  for  you, 
which  I flatter  myself  you  reciprocate.  I 
have  this  evening  had  a most  extraordinary 
scene  with  Janet,  who  is  going  off  to  Pits- 
ville  with  Miss  Lyte  in  a day  or  two,  and 
vows  she  will  give  up  her  fortune  to  this  se- 
ducer and  assassin  when  she  comes  of  age. 
She  chooses  to  believe  a cock-and-a-bull  sto- 
ry which  Miss  Lyte  has  most  improperly  told 
her,  to  the  effect  that  Bedford  Lyte  (this 
nephew)  was  unjustly  disinherited  by  his 
uncle.  As  if  Captain  Lyte  could  not  do  as 
he  chose  with  his  own  money ! And  it  does 
seem  that  the  young  man  has  voluntarily 
resigned  some  real  or  fictitious  claim  to  this 
inheritance  which  Baily  at  the  last  moment 
offered  to  place  at  his  disposal  for  a large 
sum  of  money.  But  no  practical  man  or 
woman  could  attach  any  value  to  such  a 
doubtful  incident. 

“At  first  I was  savage  with  Janet;  and 


you  will  admit  that  the  disclosures  of  the 
day  have  been  calculated  to  ruffle  a serene 
temper.  But  anger  is  thrown  away  upon 
her,  and  I resorted  to  reason.  I asked  her 
what  she  would  do  if  she  wanted  to  marry 
a man  with  no  money,  but  with  prospects 
and  abilities,  and  whom  her  fortune  might 
help  on  in  life — in  short,  whom  it  might  as- 
sist to  achieve  the  very  highest  liosition. 
She  said,  and  I believe  she  means  it,  that 
she  would  never  marry  any  but  one  man  in 
the  whole  world,  now  or  at  any  future  time, 
and  that  this  particular  (and  peculiar)  man 
would  rather  take  her  without  money  than 
with.  You  must  guess,  you  must  know.  Lane, 
who  that  man  is.  No  fellow  with  his  eyes 
open  could  have  been  in  your  place  and  not 
suspected  it.  And  I can  confirm  the  suspi- 
cion, for  I unfortunately  put  that  very  non- 
sense into  her  head  myself.  The  truth  is 
that  I thought  she  was  setting  her  heart 
uj>on  a certain  person,  and  told  her  that  he 
would  not  marry  a girl  with  money,  because 
you  had  said  as  much,  and  I wanted  to  save 
her  from  laying  up  misery  and  disappoint- 
ment for  herself.  But  Janet  is  very  deep 
and  willful.  She  has  held  to  her  |>reference 
in  spite  of  me.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
curing  her  of  this  folly  about  giving  up  her 
fortune,  and  only  one  man  who  can  do  it. 
It  rests  entirely  with  you.  Come  as  soon 
as  you  can.  When  a thing  must  be  done, 
it  can  not  be  done  too  soon. 

“ Ever  yours,  F.  B.” 

“ Any  thing  wrong  ?”  asked  Key,  after  the 
first  warmth  of  his  greeting  was  over,  and 
he  had  time  to  notice  how  depressed  Mr. 
Lane  looked.  Then  the  latter  told  him  of 
the  calamities  which  had  fallen  upon  his 
parishioners  the  Brownes. 

“Sorry  Christinas  fare,”  said  the  divine, 
who  had  already  heard  by  letter  of  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Lane’s  reversionary  interest,  and  also 
of  the  destruction  of  General  Lyte’s  second 
and  last  will,  which  circumstance  he  trust- 
ed might  be  used  to  bring  about  a reconcili- 
ation between  the  Brownes  and  Miss  Lyte’s 
nephew.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  information  which  had  induced 
him  to  counsel  Mr.  Lane’s  temporary  absence 
from  Pedlington,  and  to  persist  in  his  pres- 
ent purpose  of  behaving  to  Janet  Browne  in 
a way  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  suggested 
by  her  affectionate  brother.  Indeed,  while 
IVank  was  urging  Mr.  Lane  to  claim  that 
fair  damsel  as  his  bride,  and  to  persuade 
her  to  retain  her  fortune,  Mr.  Key  was  rely- 
ing upon  that  gentleman’s  promise  to  shake 
Janet’s  preference  for  him,  which  the  eccle- 
siastic had  not  been  slow  to  perceive.  More- 
over, he  seemed  to  differ  from  her  brother  as 
to  the  most  desirable  destination  for  that 
|>ortion  of  “the  root  of  all  evil”  which  had 
fallen  to  the  young  lady’s  lot. 

“I  wteh  we  could  get  Janet  into  a con- 
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vent,”  the  priest  observed,  with  much  rel- 
ish of  his  own  idea.  “It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  good  that  might  be  done  with 
that  £12,000.  My  college  at  Cambridge, 
the  Domus  antiqua  et  religioaa,  as  it  was  and 
ought  still  to  be,  was  founded  by  a pious 
lady  who  lost  her  husband  in  a silly  tour- 
nament on  her  wedding-day,  and  devoted 
her  vast  wealth  to  a better  cause  than  mat- 
rimonial selfishness.” 

On  hearing  this  remark  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  Mr.  Lane,  malgr£  his  piety,  expe- 
rienced a slight  access  of  that  “ cold  chill” 
which  Frank  had  complained  of  in  Key’s 
society.  After  refusing  the  meagre  seduc- 
tions of  the  divine’s  breakfast-table,  the  lay- 
man sallied  forth  on  his  melancholy  errand, 
alone  and  disconsolate,  promising  to  return 
and  report  progress  of  its  fulfillment. 

Little  more  than  a week  had  elapsed  since 
he  had  quitted  the  scene  of  his  labors,  but 
he  felt  as  if  years  had  transpired  since  last 
he  trod  these  familiar  pavements.  The  town 
itself  looked  old  and  quaint.  The  changes 
within  him  reflected  themselves  on  the  face 
of  outward  objects.  For  more  than  two 
years  his  life  had  flown  evenly  among  these 
scenes.  The  current  had  been  deep  and 
swift,  but  unbroken.  Now  it  seemed  to 
have  been  suddenly  checked,  and,  like  a riv- 
er turned  aside,  to  be  hurling  itself  against 
unknown  obstacles. 

The  phantom  of  this  young  girl,  whose 
fair  dream  he  was  going  to  dispel,  had  tak- 
en possession  of  the  citadel  within  him — 
had,  without  his  knowledge,  and  assuredly 
without  his  consent,  seated  itself  on  the 
throne  of  his  affections,  and  assumed  the 
regal  sceptre.  It  had  commenced  its  silent 
reign  before  he  was  aware  of  its  intrusion. 
In  one  moment,  as  she  stood  before  him  in 
the  tea-room  on  the  evening  of  Mrs.  Browne’s 
party,  he  recognized  the  double  of  the  ty- 
rant which  held  sway  within  him.  In  that 
moment  the  exotic  sentiment  sprang  up  mi- 
raculously, assumed  the  Btature  and  dignity 
of  the  master-passion,  and  cast  the  whole 
man,  with  all  his  noble  attributes,  into  shad- 
ow. Gazing  at  a flower!  He  was  dozing 
under  the  upas-tree,  inhaling  a delicious 
poison  at  every  breath. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  overthrown  (if 
we  may  suddenly  discard  one  metaphor  and 
adopt  another)  and  another  thing  to  crawl 
out  of  the  lists  defeated.  On  behalf  of  the 
lady  as  well  as  himself  Mr.  Lane  rose  and 
renewed  the  strife.  Who  shall  say  whether 
the  reasoning  or  the  sensuous  part  of  his 
uature  predominates  until  he  becomes  in- 
volved in  such  a struggle  as  this!  Who 
can  predict  which  shall  prevail?  We  may 
put  out  of  the  lists  at  once  the  victims  of 
many  little  passions.  They  are  incapable 
of  understanding  even  the  power  of  the 
master-passion.  To  them  it  can  not  by 
any  possibility  occur.  This  fiery  trial  is 


| reserved  for  the  single-hearted,  as  if  the 
strong  man  only  were  worthy  of  such  a 
test.  Of  the  other  sex  in  such  a case  how 
shall  a man  write?  Silently  those  sweet 
souls  suffer,  and  often  in  their  dole  become 
so  pure  and  holy  that  we  can  only  wonder 
at  them,  and  pay  a higher  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  the  flower  of  womanhood  than  that 
which  we  lavished  on  the  budding  girl. 

Mr.  Lane  honestly  accepted  the  condi- 
tions of  the  strife.  Imagination  was  not 
to  be  trusted.  Reason  was  still  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  goaded  it  into  activity,  plotting 
sternly  with  himself  as  to  the  most  effectual 
means  of  rendering  himself  distasteful  to 
the  girl  he  loved.  He  took  certain  words 
of  Frank’s  letter  literally : “ There  is  only 
one  way  of  curing  her  of  this  folly.  It 
rests  entirely  with  you.”  But  by  “ this  fol- 
ly” Frank  meant  the  giving  up  her  fortune. 
Mr.  Lane,  who  knew  another  way  of  pre- 
venting that,  meant  the  taking  to  her  heart 
a baneful  love.  And  the  cure  to  which 
Frank  alluded  was  a very  different  process 
to  that  which  Mr.  Lane  in  his  integrity  con- 
templated. 

Albert  met  him  in  the  hall  with  a melan- 
choly voice  and  visage.  “Good-morning, 
Mr.  Lane,”  he  said.  “ How  do  you  do  ? It 
is  an  age  since  we  saw  you  last.  Do  you 
mind  walking  in  here?”  And  so  saying, 
opened  the  dining-room  door,  which  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

But  the  visitor  turned  upon  him  rudely, 
and  walked  to  the  umbrella  stand,  saying, 
in  a loud  voice,  “ Is  my  gamp  here — a large 
green  one,  with  a yellow  stick  ?” 

“ Oh,  hush !”  whispered  poor  Albert,  trem- 
ulously, for  he  had  left  the  dining-room  door 
open,  and  Janet  was  within.  “ Haven’t  you 
— ahem ! that  is,  has  it  not  been  returned 
to  you  ? I remember  it  perfectly  welL” 

“ No,  it  has  not,”  replied  Mr.  Lane,  em- 
phatically. “Do  you  think  you  could  find 
it  for  me,  to  take  away  presently  ?” 

“ Oh,  certainly,”  Albert  acquiesced,  per- 
forming imaginary  manual  ablutions,  and 
in  great  mental  trepidation — “ certainly ; I 
will  make  a point  of  finding  it.  It  shall 
be  placed  in  the  stand.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  visitor.  But  the 
tone  of  voice  in  which  it  was  said  and  the 
fixed  look  which  accompanied  it  approach- 
ed nearer  to  a threat  than  an  expression  of 
gratitude.  Then  he  entered  the  dining- 
room, and  found  Nelly  and  Janet,  one  seat- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  fire.  Shaking  hands 
with  them  in  a cold  and  abstracted  manner, 
he  asked  after  Mr.  Browne,  and  then  after 
Mrs.  George  Baily,  saying  that  he  had  heard 
from  Frank,  who  had  given  him  some  slight 
sketch  of  the  calamities  which  had  befallen 
them. 

“ But  papa  is  already  a little  better,”  said 
Janet;  “and  if  he  continues  to  improve, 
mamma  is  to  take  him  to  Dover  next  week : 
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lie  rallied  there  so  wonderfully  after  his  last 
attack.” 

“But  who  else  do  you  think  is  going 
away  f”  asked  Nelly. 

44  Who  f”  Mr.  Lane  inquired. 

“Janet,”  cried  Nelly,  evidently  thinking 
the  announcement  would  stagger  the  gentle- 1 
man;  “Janet!  She  will  persist  in  going 
away  with  Miss  Lyte,  when  we  are  all  so 
unhappy  and  want  her  so  much  at  home. 
Is  it  not  unkind  of  her  f” 

Janet  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this, 
and  suddenly  hoped  Mr.  Lane  would  expos- 
tulate with  her  on  such  an  intention;  for 
she  had  only  thought  of  going  to  put  an  end 
to  the  dissension  which  had  arisen  about  her 
inheritance,  and  perhaps  to  exhibit  or  mani- 
fest her  indifference  at  Mr.  Lane’s  protract- 
ed absence.  But  her  heart  melted  at  his 
presence,  and  she  would  gladly  have  capitu- 
lated at  his  first  offer  of  a parley. 

But  what  had  come  to  Mr.  Lanef  He 
had  not  been  inside  their  doors  nor  ex- 
changed a word  with  any  of  them  for  three 
weeks;  and  yet  now  he  seemed  to  ignore 
Janet’s  very  existence.  She  was  going 
away,  so  Nelly  said,  and  he  only  made  an- 
swer, “ I shall  be  here  for  another  fortnight. 
Perhaps  I may  come  in  sometimes  when  they 
are  gone.  I am  such  an  old  friend,  you  know.” 
And  turning  to  Nelly,  with  a sad  smile,  he 
went  on : “I  feel  as  if  I were  more  welcome 
in  a house  of  mourning  than  a house  of  joy.” 

He  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  between  the  two  sisters,  and 
stared  vacantly  at  the  portrait  of  some  an- 
cestral Browne  above  the  sideboard  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room.  Janet  had  not 
caught  a word  of  what  was  said  outside, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  hall  and  the  length 
of  the  dining-room ; she  was  consequently 
quite  unprepared  for  Mr.  Lane’s  altered  man- 
ner, which  was  particularly  galling  and  hu- 
miliating to  her  proud  spirit. 

“ I don’t,”  she  blurted  out,  in  rejoinder  to 
his  last  words ; “ I don’t.  I am  no  use  in  a 
house  of  mourning,  because  I never  think 
about  any  one  but  myself.  Trouble  only 
makes  me  angry.” 

Morbidly  exaggerated  as  this  was,  there 
was  a dash  of  desperate  and  truthful  satire 
in  it  which  ought  to  have  called  for  depre- 
cation and  soothing  from  any  gallant  man. 
But  there  stood  this  grim  Eliphaz  between 
the  two  gentle  girls,  giving  little  comfort  to 
either. 

“Oh,  don’t  believe  her,  Mr.  Lane,”  urged 
Nelly.  To  which  he  only  answered,  me- 
chanically, “People  who  let  trouble  make 
them  angry  are  better  out  of  the  way  of  it.” 

Nelly  was  aghast.  She  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  began  in  a confused 
and  tumultuous  sort  of  way  to  think  that 
she  must  have  been  mistaken  all  along  in 
this  man,  who  proved  so  harsh  and  odious 
at  such  a moment.  Janet  cowered  in  the 


large  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  biting  her 
lips  and  hardly  repressing  tears  of  anger 
and  humiliation.  Was  this  the  requital  of 
love— “ young  love,  first-born,  and  heir  to 
allT” 

A servant  came  in  and  said  Miss  Lyte 
would  like  to  speak  a few  words  with  Mr. 
Lane  in  the  drawing-room.  When  he  had 
followed  the  girl,  Nelly  came  across  and  knelt 
down  by  Janet,  taking  her  hand  and  strok- 
ing it  gently. 

“ What  does  it  mean,  my  pet  T”  she  asked. 
“ I hate  him.  He  shall  not  come  here  when 
you  are  gone,  with  his  grim,  horrible  old  face, 
and  his  gamp !” 

But  Janet  had  thrown  off  her  caressing 
hand  as  though  it  had  been  a serpent,  and 
poor  Nelly  was  on  the  horns  of  a sentimental 
dilemma.  Seeing  her  distress,  Janet  bright- 
ened up  with  an  effort,  and  took  her  hand 
back  into  favor.  “ Yes,  he  shall  come,”  she 
said,  “and  you  will  have  all  the  gentlemen 
| to  yourself,  dear ; for  of  course  poor  Blanche 
can  not  see  any  body.  Perhaps  he  will  make 
love  to  you : he  never  did  to  me.” 

“ He  is  my  brother,”  Nelly  gravely  respond- 
ed. “At  least  I thought  him  so  until  this 
morning,  because  you  love  him.” 

“ Don’t  be  ridic’lous,  Nelly,”  the  poor  girl 
! replied,  but  scarcely  able  to  say  it  for  the 
irrepressible  sob. 

“Oh  yes,  you  do,  dear,”  Nelly  went  on: 
“ I have  a heart,  though  you  think  I haven’t. 
I can  tell  true  love  when  I see  it,  at  least  in 
one  of  us.  And  I did  think  the  Tulip  loved 
you,  though  he  is  so  absurdly  grave  about  it. 
But  now  I do  not  know  what  to  think  of 
him.  I suppose  he  is  like  the  rest  of  the  men, 
and  wants  money,  and  that  Frank  has  told 
him  you  intend  to  give  away  your  fortune 
without  your  hand.” 

Again  Nelly’s  hand  was  flung  away  like  a 
venomous  reptile.  “What  did  I tell  you 
about  the  Black  Tulip,  the  flower f”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  there’s  only  One,  of  course — only 
one  in  the  world !”  replied  Nelly,  again  tak- 
ing the  recalcitrant  hand  and  stroking  it. 
“ But,  for  that  matter,  dear,  there  is  only  one 
Bachelor’s-Button,  you  know ; and  I know 
he  won’t  have  poor  me  because  Captain  Lyte 
left  me  out  of  his  will.”  “The  Bachelor’s- 
Button”  was  the  botanical  title  of  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Nelly’s  favorite  admirer  at  that  time, 

; and  a wealthy  young  man,  being  distantly 
connected  with  the  brewing  interest,  but  of 
| a mercenary  and  unromantic  disposition. 
j “ Nonsense !”  retorted  J anet.  “ There  are 
| hundreds  of  bachelor’s-buttons  in  the  Sit- 
tington  Woods.  How  dare  you  talk  like  that 
, about  Mr.  Lane  I” 

| “ I thought,  dear,”  this  sly  damsel  replied, 

: “ that  as  you  don’t  love  him,  I could  say  what 
1 1 liked  about  him.” 

j And  Nelly  went  away  to  sit  with  her  sis- 
ter Blanche,  thinking  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  for  Mr.  Lane  to  find  Janet  alone 
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when  he  returned  from  the  drawing-room. 
For  he  would  be  sure  to  look  into  the  din- 
ing-room again,  she  thought,  before  leaving 
the  house. 

Scarcely  had  she  left  the  room  when  Al- 
bert came  in,  approached  his  sister  nervous- 
ly, and  said,  in  a low  voice,  “ He  wants  his 
umbrella.” 

“ Did  he  say  so  to  you  V ’ asked  Janet,  again 
with  that  ball  in  her  throat. 

“ Yes,”  Albert  replied,  softly.  “ He  is  vex- 
ed at  something.  1 could  see  it  in  his  eyes.” 

“ He  is  angry  with  me,”  thought  Janet — 
“ with  poor  little  me,  though  he  is  so  kind 
to  naughty  boys.  What  have  I donef  I 
have  taken  Miss  Lyte’s  part  against  my  own 
family,  and  spoken  up  for  that  poor  wicked 
young  man  because  they  are  all  so  unjust  to 
him.  So  would  Mr.  Lane  take  his  part  if  he 
heard  the  whole  story.  And  now  they  say 
I am  running  away  from  a house  of  sorrow. 
But  they  would  only  tease  my  life  out  be- 
cause I am  determined  to  give  up  a fortune 
to  which  I have  no  right,  and  which  I don’t 
want.  What  do  I want  of  a fortune  f He 
does  not  want  the  fortune,  nor  me  either .” 

That  suggestion  of  Nelly’s  found  no  place 
in  Janet’s  mind.  She  was  too  noble  to  think 
ignobly  of  the  man  she  loved. 

Presently,  seeing  Albert  still  standing  rue- 
fully before  her,  and  having  her  heart  soft- 
ened by  grief,  she  said  to  him,  “ What  is  it 
that  you  want,  yon  poor  dear  old  Cipher  f” 

u His  umbrella,”  Albert  solemnly  rejoins. 

So  she  went  slowly  up  stairs  and  into  her 
chamber,  opened  the  closet  door,  looked  at 
her  captive,  released  him,  kissed  his  mend- 
ed wounds,  carried  him  slowly  and  tenderly 
down  stairs,  and  placed  him  supine  on  the 
hall  table,  like  a patient  in  a convalescent 
ward  parting  stolidly  from  his  weeping 
nurse. 

“ Why  should  he  hate  me  t What  have 
I done  f”  she  murmured,  plaintively. 

Then  creeping  up  stairs  again,  more  slow- 
ly, as  far  as  the  drawing-room  door,  she  stood 
there  for  a few  moments,  with  finger  on  her 
lip,  hesitating.  Did  she  know  that  her  at- 
titude was  a charming  pose,  and  herself  an 
exquisite  picture  of  courage  tempered  with 
feminine  delicacy?  I suppose  not.  Her 
hopes  and  fears  and  purposes  and  regrets 
were  all  too  highly  pitched,  the  tension  of 
her  mind  too  strong,  for  little  feminine  van- 
ities to  play  their  part-.  She  paused  with 
the  mere  delicate  hesitancy  of  her  age  and 
sex  at  the  thought  of  intrusion.  But  such 
was  the  temper  of  her  mind  and  heart  at 
that  moment  that,  had  the  drawing-room 
been  a powder  magazine,  and  her  move- 
ments inevitably  productive  of  sparks,  she 
would  certainly  have  entered. 

“I  will  see  him;  I will  hear  his  voice 
again,”  she  said,  with  a terrible  conviction 
forcing  itself  upon  her  that  she  was  about 
to  do  so  for  the  last  time.  Then  she  opened 


the  door  and  walked  in.  It  was  the  princi- 
pal reception-room  in  her  own  father’s  house, 
yet  she  had  no  right  to  be  there,  and  was 
evidently  an  intruder.  Miss  Lyte  was  sit- 
ting in  a chair  by  the  fire,  and  only  looked 
up  for  an  instant,  taking  no  notice  whatever 
of  Janet.  She  felt  that  silent  rebuff  to  bo 
a heavy  blow,  but  the  pain  of  it  was  soon 
superseded  by  a more  poignant  agony.  Mr. 
Lane  was  standing  by  the  other  side  of  the 
fire,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  but  plainly 
saw  the  reflection  of  Janet  advancing  to- 
ward him  in  the  pier-glass.  Neither  did  he 
pay  her  the  least  attention.  At  any  other 
time  he  would  h$ve  turned  and  acknowl- 
edged her  presence  at  least  with  a court- 
eous inclination.  Now  indeed  she  saw  him 
and  heard  his  voice  again,  for  he  went  on 
with  what  he  was  saying  to  Miss  Lyte: 
“You  know  I only  effected  that  mortgage 
to  buy  my  wife  the  annuity.  And  fortunate- 
ly I would  allow  Baily  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  Smith  pays  her  the  annuity  reg- 
ularly, with  the  interest  of  her  own  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  receipts  in  her  own  hand- 
writing are  sent  to  me  twice  every  year.” 

He  turned  round.  The  fair,  gentle,  gen- 
erous girl  was  standing  within  two  paces 
of  him.  Would  he  say  nothing  to  her,  this 
hard,  cruel  man  ? Would  he  smite  her  thus, 

I and  leave  her  to  stagger  and  fall  under  his 
coward  blow?  She  looked  into  his  face 
wildly  for  a little  space.  His  eye  met  hers 
— that  eye  into  which  formerly  she  had  seen 
the  irresistible  tenderness  leap  from  the 
brimming  fountains  within.  Now  it  glared 
at  her  with  pitiless  cruelty.  Then  half 
turning  to  the  elder  lady,  he  reiterated,  “ In 
my  wife? s handwriting,  every  January  and 
July.” 

The  stricken  deer  seeks  a forest  solitude 
to  die  in  peace.  And  Janet  thought  if  she 
could  only  reach  her  room  without  falling, 
there  surely  swift  and  utter  desolation  would 
stagnate  the  sources  of  her  life,  and  insen- 
sibility would  herald  much -to -be -desired 
death.  That  she  could  any  longer  drag  out 
the  miserable  filament  of  a human  life  she 
believed  to  be  impossible.  She  thought 
that  her  mortal  wound  was  already  dealt, 
and  only  dreaded  to  die  in  agony  under  the 
hateful  gaze  of  human  eyes.  Mechanically 
she  turned,  walked  slowly  and  silently  out 
of  the  room,  and  reached  her  chamber. 

When  she  had  gone,  Miss  Lyte  spoke.  “ It 
is  a severe  blow  to  Janet,”  she  said.  “My 
heart  bleeds  for  the  sweet,  gentle  child. 
God  grant  I may  soothe  and  comfort  her, 
and  that  we  may  yet  find  some  pathway 
through  this  tangled  wilderness.  In  the 
mean  time  you  have  done  what  is  right. 
We  should  always  choose  the  least  of  two 
evils,  and  act  promptly  on  our  choice.” 

“ You  are  right,”  he  managed  to  say.  But 
the  blow  which  he  had  dealt  had  recoiled 
with  such  force  that  his  knees  now  Bhook 
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under  liis  own  weight,  and  a giddiness  and 
faintness  fell  npon  him. 

After  a while  he  was  going  softly  down 
stairs,  entertaining  a feeble  purpose  of  steal- 
ing out  of  the  house  without  confronting 
Frank.  But  that  amiable  person  encoun- 
tered him  midway.  “ Oh,  I am  so  glad  you 
have  come,”  he  said.  “ Of  course  you  have 
not  seen  Janet  yet.  I am  just  going  to  titi- 
vate. Come  up  to  my  room  for  a few  min- 
utes.” 

They  ascended  to  the  story  above  the 
drawing-room,  and  passing  a door  before 
they  reached  Frank’s,  Mr.  Lane  felt  or 
thought  to  himself,  “ That  is  her  door,  and 
she  is  alone  within.”  He  had  no  certain 
knowledge  of  his  victim’s  room,  yet  some 
inward  monitor  told  him  truly.  That  really 
was  the  scene  of  her  innocent  virgin  hopes, 
of  her  hopeless  mute  despair.  He  passed 
in  at  the  next  doorway,  and  sat  on  Frank’s 
bed  while  the  Adonis  laved  and  scented  him- 
self. 

Frank  resumed  the  talk  over  his  toilet  as 
if  his  letter  to  his  friend  had  been  spoken. 

“A  wild  idea — madness!  is  it  nott”  he  ask- 
ed, looking  rouud,  and  smiling  between  the 
ivory-backed  brushes.  “The  idea  of  giving 
up  her  fortune — giving  it  to  an  Assassin !” 
That  term  of  obloquy  appeared  to  render 
some  mysterious  consolation  to  Frank  un- 
der his  recent  trials  and  present  difficulties. 
So  he  repeated  it : “ an  Assassin.”  In  his  se- 
cret mind  he  believed  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
perpetrator  of  the  deed  in  question  to  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  his  prey  had  been 
a member  of  the  British  aristocracy.  But  he 
wisely  abstained  from  diverting  Mr.  Lane’s 
attention  to  that  abstruse  question  in  casu- 
istry. “ I think  a certain  friend  of  mine 
will  be  able  to  cure  Janet  of  that  insane 
idea,”  he  continued.  “ Love  is  a great  phy- 
sician. And  common-sense,  when  prescribed 
by  that  practitioner,  is  more  palatable  than 
when  a brother  administers  it.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  my  mother  says,  that  the  doctor  and 
not  the  physic  cures  the  patient.  And  then 
it’s  all  moonshine  talking  about  that  Bed- 
ford Lyte  being  ill-used.  The  notion  of  ill- 
using  an  Assassin  is  too  good!  And  pray 
why  shouldn’t  you  or  I be  allowed  to  leave 
our  money  (if  we  happened  to  have  any)  to 
a nice  girl  instead  of  to  Dick  Turpin  f And 
why  could  not  Captain  Lyte  leave  his  to 
his  godchildren  f And,  what  is  more,”  pur- 
sued Frank,  preparing  to  lubricate  his  gums 
with  some  aromatic  paste,  and  supposing 
his  queries  to  be  satisfactorily  answered — 
M what  is  more,  he  did  happen  to  have  some 
money,  and  did  leave  it  to  them,  £12,500  to 
Blanche,  and  £12,500  to  Janet.” 

Here  Frank’s  monologue  was  temporarily 
interrupted  by  the  gum  paste,  applied  with 
a small  sponge  on  the  end  of  an  ivory  stick. 
After  which  he  resumed : 

“ How  that  fellow  Baily  can  have  squan- 


dered all  Blanche’s  fortune  I can  not  think, 
nor,  indeed,  how  Captain  Lyte  can  have 
consented  to  leave  the  money  so  loosely. 

My  father  knew  nothing  about  the  cap- 
tain’s will,  you  know,  till  after  his  death, 
and  Blanche  had  been  married  six  months 
when  he  died.  But,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
the  Bailys  took  an  advantage  of  the  old 
gentleman,  and  have  behaved  disgracefully 
throughout.  Thank  Heaven,  Janet’s  twelve 
thou’  is  safe;  and  it  shall  not  be  thrown 
away  or  given  to  an  Assassin  if  tee  can  help 
it.  And  what  I was  foolish  enough  to  say 
to  her  about  you  won’t  hold  water.  It  was 
from  no  want  of  regard  to  you ; but  when  I 
saw  you  so  averse  to  marrying,  and  Janet 
getting  so — you  know  what  I mean — I tried 
to  check  her.  I confess  it.  I didn’t  want 
her  to  sit  ‘like  Patience  on  a monument 
smiling  at  Grief,’  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  I failed.  8he  stuck  to  you  through 
thick  and  thin.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  Lane, 
though  she’s  my  own  sister,  that  Janet  is 
a very  nice  girl,  and  the  sort  of  girl  you 
won’t  pick  up  in  every  nasty  little  radical 
borough.  And  £12,500  in  consols  is  a very 
snug  little  nest-egg.  And  the  affections  of 
a nice  girl  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at  because 
she  has  a little  money.  Is  she  to  forfeit  the 
love  of  an  honest  man  because  her  godfa- 
ther named  her  in  his  will  t Besides  whic{i 
— Hullo!  my  dear  fellow!  What  is  the 
matter  T” 

Mr.  Lane’s  face  was  convulsed  with  twi  tch- 
ings  very  alarming  to  contemplate.  “ Wa- 
ter!” he  gasped,  or  croaked. 

Frank  handed  him  a tumbler  of  water 
slightly  ensanguined  with  the  cochineal 
gum  paste.  This  he  deliberately,  but  with 
a trembling  hand,  conveyed  to  the  nape  of 
his  neck,  and  poured  down  his  own  back. 

Then  staggering  to  the  basin,  and  leaning 
over  it,  he  said,  “ Pour  on  the  back  of  my 
neck,”  w hich  Frank  obligingly  did,  wonder- 
ing meanwhile  at  this  sudden  illness  and  its 
hydropathic  treatment. 

Mr.  Lane  now  plunged  his  head  into  the 
large  camp  basin,  and,  after  protracted  im- 
mersions, stood  up  dripping.  Frank  threw 
a towel  round  his  neck,  and  hopelessly  ap- 
plied other  absorbents  to  his  outward  man, 
after  which  Mr.  Lane  spoke. 

But  before  we  listen  to  w hat  he  said,  let 
us  follow  Janet  with  her  dreadful  news  to 
the  solitude  of  her  chamber  and  the  desola- 
tion of  her  heart.  Half  stunned  at  first,  she 
felt  the  desolation  growing  and  deepening 
upon  her  os  sensibility  returned.  With  a 
full  consciousness  and  sense  of  her  present 
misery,  associations  exquisitely  painful,  re- 
viving ghosts  of  former  joys,  crowded  about 
her  heart.  This  humble  apartment  was  the 
scene  of  all  her  sw’eet  reveries.  Here  her 
conflict  with  Mr.  Lane’s  stubborn  indiffer- 
ence had  been  planned,  here  her  gentle  vic- 
tory celebrated.  On  this  very  bed  she  had 
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sat  at  the  return  from  the  river  the  after- 
noon upon  which  she  had  first  seen  him. 
In  that  closet  which  served  her  ns  n ward- 
robe his  retainer  had  been  kept  in  affec- 
tionate durance.  It  had  lain  at  her  feet 
on  the  very  spot  which  they  now  touched. 
How  lightly  she  had  stepped  over  it  into 
bed!  calling  it  the  threshold  of  his  heart, 
and  ot  her  graceful  similitudes  How  heavi- 
ly now  her  little  feet  dropped  on  the  insen- 
sate floor!  How  hard  and  cold  must  that 
man’s  heart  have  been  all  the  time  when 
she  was  decking  it  in  young  love’s  flowery 
wreaths  and  posies ! Not  a tear  rose  to  Jan- 


et’s eye,  riot  a tender  emotion  as  yet  min- 
gled with  her  grief.  In  her  chastisement 
she  could  see  no  justice,  no  reason  in  the 
furious  overthrow  of  her  affections.  She 
had  chosen,  as  she  thought,  the.  noblest 
man,  had  loved  him  because  be  was  good 
and  god-like*  She  was  tired  of  all  that  was 
morally  mean  and  paltry  around  her,  and 
had  desired  to  worship  some  lofty  ideal 
which  would  lift  her  into  a purer  region, 
where  she  might  herself  grow  up  to  some 
nobler  moral  stature. 

What  sin  had  there  been  in  her  passion  ? 
what  littleness,  even,  of  which  she  might 
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accuse  herself,  and  so  find  retributive  jus- 
tice in  what  had  befallen  her  t Every  one 
had  held  this  man  up  for  her  admiration, 
her  esteem.  If  she  had  venerated  him,  was 
it  not  because  he  seemed  above  them  all  in 
purity,  in  singleness  of  heart,  in  devotion, 
in  truth  f If  she  had  loved  him  with  a love 
in  which,  like  the  breath  of  a hot  wind,  her 
heart  now  seemed  to  wither,  had  not  that 
love  been  the  zephyr  of  her  spring-time? 
Who  and  what  had  turned  it  to  this  scorch- 
ing blast  ? • 

Had  she  wasted  the  breath  of  her  affec- 
tions, as  many  girls  do,  in  fanning  a succes- 
sion of  feeble  sensuous  fanciest  Had  she 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  scrupulously  cher- 
ished her  maiden  regard,  reserving  it  till 
the  man  of  glorious  attributes  appeared, 
and  then  (dazzled  by  no  outward  splendor, 
won  by  no  vain  allurements)  given  it  to 
him  without  stint,  without  reserve,  without 
exacting  any  return  t 

By  no  unmaidenly  advances,  no  arts,  no 
coquettings,  had  she  sought  to  win  his  love, 
only  by  trying  and  praying  that  she  might 
be  worthy  of  it,  by  her  beauty  (if  that  might 
be),  by  modesty,  by  constancy,  and  single- 
ness of  purpose. 

At  this  point  in  her  reflections  footsteps 
of  two  men  passed  Janet’s  door,  and  were 
lost  in  the  next  room  to  hers. 

“ And  what  has  come  of  my  two  years’  de- 
votion f”  she  asked  herself.  “ He  strikes  me 
down.  He.  He  says  he  has  a wife,  some- 
where, put  away.  He  has  loved  once  and 
for  all,  and  left  loving  before  he  ever  saw 
me.  What  does  it  mean  ? Can  it  be  true  f 
Oh,  why  did  he  not  come  to  me,  to  me  alone, 
and  tell  me,  and  pity  me  T Then  I could 
have  borne  it.  He  flung  it  at  me  like  a 
stone,  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  another, 
without  a word  of  pity,  without  a look  of 
remorse.  Hark ! What  is  that  ?” 

Frank’s  voice  saying,  in  a high  key, 
“ Hullo ! my  dear  fellow ! What  is  the  mat- 
ter f” 

She  knew  who  “ my  dear  fellow”  was  at 
once,  without  a moment’s  hesitation.  She 
sprang  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  crept  to 
the  next  door,  which  was  slightly  ajar. 

“ Water !”  she  heard  Mr.  Lane  gasp.  Then 
a pause.  Then,  “ Pour  on  the  back  of  my 
neck.”  Then  a long  splashing  and  trickling 
of  water.  After  which  she  heard  the  voice 
which  she  still  loved,  somewhat  altered,  but 
still  such  that  she  could  tell  it  among  a thou- 
sand voices,  saying, 

“ Frank,  I must  ask  you  to  forgive  me  a 
great  wrong  which  I have  done  to  you  and 
yours  unknowingly  ; I beg  of  you  to  believe, 
unknowingly.  My  plea  for  your  considera- 
tion, your  pardon,  is  that  I too  suffer.  I can 
not  offer  myself  as  Janet’s  husband,  because 
— I have— -a  wife.” 

“ Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  so  before  I”  ask- 
ed Frank. 


And  the  voice  went  on,  while  Janet  lean- 
ed against  the  door-post  for  support : “ The 
story  of  my  marriage  is  a horrible  secret.  I 
have  felt  obliged  to  conceal  it,  though  now 
I see  that  in  doing  so  I have  done  wrong.” 

“You  must  have  seen  that  Janet  liked 
you,”  urged  Frank ; and  the  frail  form  with- 
out shuddered  against  the  friendly  door-post. 

That  she  “ liked11  him!  Conceive  the  adula- 
tion of  her  fervid  young  heart  being  called  a 
“liking!” 

“ I had  no  eyes  but  for  her”  replied  Mr. 

Lane.  “ My  eyes  were  blinded  by  her  beau- 
ty. I did  not  even  see  that  I loved  her. 

Do  you  understand,  Frank  f I love  her.” 

(Janet  embraced  the  door-post  tenderly.) 

“ Only  three  weeks  ago,  on  the  night  of 
your  party,  I found  it  out.  Then  I feared 
that  she  might  return  my  love.  6ince  then 
I have  kept  away  until  to-day.  To-day  I 
have  said  words  which,  if  she  has  allowed 
herself  to  care  for  me,  must  indeed  cure  her 
of  this  disease.” 

“ Told  her  you  had  a wife  f”  asked  Frank. 

“ Yes ; and  in  a way  to  make  her  loathe 
me  as  a coarse,  base  cur.” 

A long  pause  ensued,  during  which,  in  the 
painful  stillness  of  the  house,  the  beating 
of  Janet’s  heart  was  so  audible  that  she 
feared  it  would  reveal  her  proximity  to  these 
two  men. 

Then  Frank  said:  “This  has  taken  me 
frightfully  aback.  But  I am  heartily  sorry 
for  you,  Lane.  I’m  certain  you  are  a good 
fellow,  and  would  have  made  Janet  a kind 
husband.  I always  knew  you  had  some 
confounded  secret.  But  you  are  so  cold  to 
women  that  I never  suspected  it  was  this. 

Of  course  you  put  your  foot  in  it  when  you 
were  young  and  foolish,  and  have  grown 
wise  since.  I was  annoyed  at  first ; but  I 
can  find  no  fault  with  you  at  all.  You  have 
never  humbugged  Janet,  or  angled  for  her 
affection ; and  since  you  saw  danger  you 
have  acted  like  a good  fellow.  Poor  girl! 

It  is  very  hard  upon  her.  What  she  saw  to 
like  in  you  I confess  I don’t  know ; but  that 
she  does  care  for  you  I am  certain.  She  will 
be  very  much  cut  up.  And  you  mark  my 
words : she  will  give  up  her  fortune  to  that 
Assassin  as  sure  as  your  name  is  Lane.” 

“ I should  scarcely  think  he’d  be  such  a 
scamp  as  to  take  it,”  said  Mr.  Lane. 

“Wouldn’t  he?”  retorted  Frank.  “You 
don’t  know  the  fellow.” 

“ Don’t  I ?”  thought  Mr.  Lane  to  himself. 

“It’s  my  impression,”  continued  Frank, 

“ that  he  would  have  assassinated  his  aunt 
to  get  her  money  if  he  had  not  lost  his  re- 
version of  it.” 

Janet  returned  to  her  solitude  with  very 
different  feelings  from  those  which  had  pos- 
sessed her  a short  while  ago.  Something 
warm  again  stirred  at  her  heart.  Was  it 
infant  love,  or  hope,  or  merely  joy  ? She 
had  thought  it  smitten  to  the  death,  and 
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with  it  all  that  was  sweet  and  lovely  in  life 
had  been  enveloped  in  a funeral  pall.  But 
this  vital  principle  had  only  been  stunned 
or  momentarily  paralyzed  with  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  sorrow  which  had  fallen  upon 
her.  It  must  have  been  some  generous  seed 
which  passed  rapidly  through  its  hour  of 
decay,  and  now  germinated  in  the  kindly 
soil  of  her  affections.  What  was  that  pen- 
etrating, life -renewing,  sympathetic  glow 
which  pierced  the  darkness  of  the  grave, 
shriveled  up  the  envious  cerement,  and  set 
the  pulses  of  the  heart  throbbing  and  palpi- 
tating with  new  vitality,  with  a life  which 
at  once  she  knew  to  be  eternal,  undying,  al- 
ready strangling  despair,  like  an  infant  Her- 
cules in  its  cradle  f 

These  questions  she  could  not  answer,  al- 
though they  chased  each  other  with  a myr- 
iad rainbow  tints  across  the  mysterious 
heaven  which  now  vaulted  all  the  former 
gloom,  and  swallowed  up  that  former  dark- 
ness in  universal  light.  All  was  grand,  splen- 
did, incomprehensible,  sublime!  Welcome 
sorrow  now,  welcome  trial,  welcome  suffer- 
ing, self-abnegation,  and  hope  deferred,  if 
need  be.  She  could  bear  all  now.  She 
-dropped  upon  her  knefes  and  prayed  for  for- 
titude and  continued  light,  that  she  might 
see  the  Hand  that  created  her  put  forth  to 
chastise  her  in  love,  and  with  a wisdom  in- 
scrutable but  worthy  of  perfect  child-like 
trust,  that  she  might  never  again  believe 
that  she  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  never  again  stumble  so 
. near  to  that  awful  fathomless  abyss  of  doubt 

and  dark  despair. 

She  rose  from  her  knees,  after  a long  and 
fervid  outpouring  of  her  grateful  heart,  a 
gentle,  submissive,  trustful,  loving  woman. 
An  hour  before  she  was  a vain  girl,  humili- 
ated, crushed,  angry,  rebellious,  and  coquet- 
ting with  despair.  • 

Now  she  went  again  to  her  mirror,  that 
jglass  wherein  she  was  wont  to  hold  counsel 
with  herself,  and  to  try  to  see  herself  with 
other  people’s  eyes,  to  look  at  herself  as  it 
were  from  without. 

She  stood  before  it  meekly,  and  saw  her 
-own  beauty,  and  now  for  the  first  time  rec- 
ognized it  as  the  gift  of  her  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  without  any  alloy  of  self-conceit 
or  carnal  vanity  she  thanked  the  Giver  of 
all  good  for  that  little  yet  potent  gift,  from 
the  fullness  of  her  heart.  Again,  through 
all  the  shocks  and  pangs  which  she  had  so 
lately  endured,  a flash  of  intense  pleasure 
forced  its  way  upward  and  outward  to  her 
eyes  and  lips,  and  broke  out  in  a sunny  smile. 

“His  eyes  were  blifided  by  my  beauty,” 
ahe  murmured  to  her  own  heart.  “ His  dear, 
sad  eyes ! He  loves  me.  He  loves  me.” 

Then  she  sighed,  and  again  said:  “His 
dear,  sad  eyes ! He  must  not  love  me.  I 
must  not  love  him.  But  I will  wait.  I will 
never  be  untrue  to  him  in  life  or  death.” 
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| '“Dear,  sad  eyes!”  she  murmured  again; 

“ they  will  be  more  sad  now.  I thought  to 
make  him  happy  t with  my  love;  instead  of 
which  I have  taken  his,  and  may  not  give 
him  mine.  But  I will  always  be  true  to 
him.  ‘Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.,  O my 
love ! my  love !” 

So  crying  she  turned  away  from  that  tell- 
tale mirror,  and  flung  herself  prone  upon  her 
bed,  and  wept,  and  wept.  Nor  were  those 
copious  tears  all  bitter.  When  she  sat  up 
and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  hugging  her 
Borrow,  some  of  the  pearly  drops  trickled 
into  her  little  mouth,  and  they  tasted  very 
sweet. 

When  Mr.  Lane  reached  the  hall  he  found 
his  umbra  patiently  reclining  on  the  oak 
table.  Resuming  possession  of  this  ancient 
property,  he  marched  away  dolefully,  not- 
withstanding its  repair,  and  the  favorable 
interview  which  he  had  held  with  Miss  Lyte. 

# “ Well,  how  did  it  go  off  I”  the  parson  in- 
quired, on  his  return  to  the  Rectory,  Mr. 
Key,  of  course,  was  alluding  to  the  impor- 
tant interview  with  Miss  Lyte,  which  had 
sunk  into  quite  a secondary  place  in  Mr. 
Lane’s  estimation.  The  words,  “ How  did  it 
go  off?”  grated  upon  his  highly  wrought 
sympathy  with  Janet,  of  whom  only  he  was 
thinking. 

“It  was  fearful,  horrible!”  he  replied, 
shuddering,  and  calling  to  mind  the  wild 
look  of  anguish  with  which  Janet  had  ap- 
pealed to  him  when  those  dreadful  words 
were  spoken. 

“ You  surprise  me,”  said  Key.  “ I made 
sure  that  a woman  of  experience  and  judg- 
ment and  Christian  charity  would  take  it 
well.” 

“ Take  it  well !”  rejoined  Mr.  Lane,  fierce- 
ly. “ Take  it  well ! So  she  did.  What  did 
the  poor  girl  do  or  say  t Nothing.  Noth- 
ing. But  my  brutal  heavy  hand  had  strick- 
en her  down.  Key ! Key ! are  you  not  hu- 
man f Are  you  blind,  man  f I told  her — 
told  Janet — that  I have  a wife*” 

The  priest  was  not  aware  how  Mr.  Lane 
had  purposed  to  do  the  task  assigned  to  him, 
although  the  secret  of  his  school-fellow’s 
early  manhood  had  been  fully  confided  to 
him.  It  was  his  habit  to  look  more  at  ends 
than  at  the  means  by  which  they  were  to 
be  attained,  and  it  seemed  to  him  well  that 
Lane  should  have  adopted  this  blunt  and 
straightforward  method.  “ It  was  a strong 
measure,”  he  said,  “ but  I think  you  have 
done  what  is  right.” 

These  were  the  very  words  Miss  Lyte  had 
used.  How  they  jarred  upon  his  finer  sense 
of  duty  to  one  who  had  given  him  love,  that 
priceless,  that  inestimable  boon,  the  sweet 
odorous  breath  of  a virgin  flower,  in  return 
for  which  he  had  turned  and  trampled  upon 
it ! Right ! What  a righteous  act  to  offer 
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to  the  powers  above ! Let  ns  hope  the  an- 
guish of  his  soul  atoned  in  some  little  meas- 
ure for  the  cruel  wrong  which  he  knew  that 
he  had  done  to  avoid  the  risk  of  doing  a 
still  greater  wrong  to  that  innocent  soul. 
He  would  not  answer  this  ghostly  approba- 
tion. Even  a spiritual  adviser  can  not  gauge 
a lover's  sensitive  conscience,  nor  analyze 
the  quality  of  his  grief. 

After  a while  he  said,  as  if  speaking  in  a 
dream : “ She  is  going  away  in  a day  or  two 
to  spend  a month  with  my  aunt.  There 
will  be  time  for  her  wound  to  heal:  eh,  Key  ?” 

“ I think  so,"  said  the  casuist,  wishing  to 
console  his  friend. 

“ You  don't  think  so,”  retorted  the  peni- 
tent, with  savage  perversity.  “ It  is  cow- 
ardly, cold-blooded  cruelty ; and  you  know 
it.  I struck  her  unmanly,  foully." 

There  he  paused  for  a few  moments,  and 
then  cried  aloud  in  his  agony,  “ My  love ! my 
love !”  unconsciously  using  the  very  words 
with  which  Janet  had  given  vent  to  her  own 
unconquerable  passion. 

The  ecclesiastic  was  genuinely  moved  at 
this  display;  for  he  knew  this  man  to  be 
strong  and  resolute,  unwont  to  be  mastered 
by  turbulent  emotions.  He  waited  till  the 
great  wave  of  passion  had  rolled  by,  and  then 
said,  gravely : “ As  God  is  my  judge,  and  will 
hold  me  to  account  for  any  unnecessary  suf- 
fering which  I may  cause  His  children,  I be- 
lieve that  He  will  give  her  strength  to  bear 
this  heavy  affliction.  And  your  own  con- 
science tells  you  it  was  better  to  speak  now.” 

But  Mr.  Lane  had  no  patience  or  courtesy 
left.  “ Let  conscience  go , then,”  he  exclaim- 
ed. “ I've  had  too  much  of  it.  Let  me  feel 
like  flesh  and  blood  for  once !” 

For  a few  moments  nature  seemed  to  tri- 
umph in  the  expression  of  his  face,  which  al- 
most betokened  the  consummate  abandon- 
ment of  principle  and  all  else  to  victorious 
love.  But  before  this  climax  was  reached 
a quick  shudder  convulsed  his  frame,  like  a 
movement  in  still  water  coming  whence  none 
can  tell.  Again  the  flinty  aspect  of  intro- 
spective self-control  darkened  that  wilder 
flash  of  passion,  and  Mr.  Lane  stood  calm 
and  strong. 

The  divine  understood  the  conflict  that 
was  being  waged  within  him,  and  respect- 
ed it.  For  in  a restricted  and  somewhat 
ruthless  progress  Mr.  Key  had  occasionally 
paused  to  study  the  trial  of  feeling  experi- 
enced by  those  who  drift  upon  the  sea  of 
human  passion,  vainly  trying  to  shape  some 
course  by  two  uncertain  Btars  which  they 
fondly  call  Moral  Right  and  Abstract  Truth. 

“ Never  mind  what  I say,  Key,”  Mr.  Lane 
resumed,  quietly.  “ I have  a cross  of  the 
Malay  in  my  blood,  you  know,  and  it  will 
break  out  now  and  then.  Besides,  you  know 
the  tongue  is  an  unruly  member.” 

“ But  I do  mind  what  you  feel,”  the  divine 
replied.  “ The  battle  is  for  the  strong,  my 


friend,  and  the  victor's  crown  of  eternal 
laurel.” 

As  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  of  his  friend’s 
recovered  composure,  Mr.  Key  asked  several 
questions  about  the  way  in  which  Miss  Lyte 
had  received  him,  and  the  extent  of  her 
knowledge  in  his  affairs.  Mr.  Lane  satisfied 
his  inquiries,  and,  indeed,  had  a most  sat- 
isfactory report  to  make  on  this  subject. 
Baily’s  dishonest  behavior  had  shaken  the 
lady's  belief  in  his  version  of  a certain  old  and 
grievous  story,  and  only  on  this  very  morn- 
ing she  had  received  a letter  from  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Balbry  which  disposed  her  to  ex- 
tend a greater  lenience  to  her  nephew  than 
he  had  ever  hoped  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  man  or  woman  in  his  proper  and  original 
person  as  Bedford  Lyte.  Of  course  the  read- 
er is  aware  by  this  time  (if,  indeed,  the  veil 
has  not  been  transparent  throughout)  that 
Mr.  Lane  and  Bedford  Lyte  are  one  and  the 
same  person ; but  it  suits  the  exigencies  of 
the  story  to  retain  the  fictitious  name  which 
he  has  borne  so  long,  and  by  which  alone 
several  of  our  dramatis  personas  knew  him  to 
the  end.  He  appeared,  however,  to  derive 
little  consolation  from  his  relative's  gener- 
osity. When  a mortal  and  agonizing  wound 
is  rankling  in  the  breast,  the  sufferer  would 
almost  rather  receive  stabs  in  other  places 
than  have  his  insignificant  wounds  dressed 
and  bandaged.  These  small  alleviations 
only  seem  to  mock  the  greater  malady  which 
they  are  powerless  to  assail. 

When  this  conversation  was  brought  to 
a close  Mr.  Lane  went  away  alone,  much 
Key's  disappointment,  for  the  ecclesiastic 
had  conceived  a hearty  friendship  for  the 
Assassin,  and  feared  that  Mr.  Lane's  purpose 
was  to  shut  himself  up  and  be  alone  with 
his  sorrow. 

This  apprehension  was  warranted  by  the 
event,*  for  the  rector  saw  nothing  of  his  pa- 
rishioner during  the  next  two  days,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  second  old  Ada  came  te 
him  after  even -song  with  a pitiful  tale. 
“ Master  has  a-shut  hisself  up  with  them 
dratted  birds,”  she  said,  “ and  he  won’t  let 
me  nor  Mr.  Graves  come  a-nigh  him,  and  he 
ain't  had  bite  nor  sup  sin'  he  came  back 
from  London ; and  deary  me,  a-deary !” 

Two  high  festivals  of  the  Church ! and  a 
Christian  man  not  take  bite  nor  sup  from 
St.  John's  mom  till  the  day  after  the  Holy 
Innocents! 

The  Reverend  Cyprian  was  amazed. 


TRUE  FITNESS. 

Th*  Fit  is  the  Belonging— that  which  groweth 
From  within  outward ; the  sours  own  raiment, 
Conforming  nowise  to  an  outward  fashion; 

Her  garb  (it  may  be  from  the  world’s  gaze  hidden. 
Or  sweetly  be  revealed  to  few  hearts  only), 

In  which  She  stands  in  God’s  sight  and  the  angels' 
Unshamed,  though  to  profane  eyes  She  were  naked. 
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MECHANICAL  PROGRB8a-IIL 

OUR  space  will  allow  of  scarcely  more 
than  a recapitulation  of  the  remaining 
achievements  which  distinguish  the  present 
century.  The  subject  of  Printing,  however, 
must  be  reserved  for  fuller  treatment. 

ELEVATORS. 

The  elevator , as  an  ordinary  apparatus  in 
a hotel,  business  house,  or  building  devoted 
to  offices,  is  an  American  institution.  The 
man-engine  and  the  hoisting  platform  or 
cage  have  been  for  nearly  a century  the  or- 
dinary means  of  ascending  mining  shafts ; 
the  cage  has  more  lately  been  introduced 
into  factories  to  save  the  operators  the  labor 
of  climbing,  and  now  the  winding  apparatus 
has  been  much  improved,  the  car  luxuri- 
ously furnished  and  lighted,  and  safety  de- 
vices introduced  to  prevent  overwinding 
and  to  arrest  descent  if  the  rope  breaks. 

There  axe  three  principal  forms : 1.  That 
in  which  the  winding  drum  is  driven  by  a 
steam-engine,  the  rope  passing  over  a pulley 
above  the  shaft,  and  thence  downward  to 
the  suspended  cage.  2.  The  hydraulic  ele- 
vator, in  which  the  water  from  the  city  main 
acts  upon  a ram  with  great  force,  and  fleets, 
as  the  sailor  might  say,  the  blocks  of  a com- 
pound tackle,  drawing  upon  the  rope  which 
passes  over  the  sheaves  at  a rate  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  sheaves  involved. 
3.  The  direct  hydraulic  lift;  in  this  the 
platform  is  supported  by  a piston  working 
in  a cylinder  into  which  water  is  admitted 
from  the  city  main.  This  requires  a piston 
as  long  above  the  lowest  floor  as  the  height 
to  be  lifted,  and  a well  or  cylinder  as  great 
a length  below  it.  As  the  water  runs  into 
the  cylinder  it  acts  against  the  lower  end 
of  the  piston,  and  when  the  platform  is  to 
be  lowered,  a faucet  is  opened,  which  al- 
lows the  water  to  escape.  It  is  safe,  and  is 
probably  a French  invention — the  Ascenseur 
Edoux. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a peculiarly  Amer- 
ican system  of  hoisting  and  storing  grain, 
forming  a prominent  feature  in  the  views 
of  our  sea-board  and  lake  cities.  An  eleva- 
tor-leg, as  it  is  termed,  reaches  into  the  bin 
or  well  into  which  the  wagons  or  cars  have 
been  discharged,  or  into  the  hold  of  the 
vessel.  This  leg  is  the  extension  device 
round  which  passes  an  endless  belt  with 
cups,  each  of  which  runs  up  full  of  grain 
and  discharges  into  a hopper  above,  where 
the  grain  is  weighed,  and  from  whence  it 
passes  by  spouts  to  the  various  bins.  From 
these  it  is  drawn,  when  reshipped,  into  cars 
or  vessels. 

In  the  American  practice  the  grain  is  dis- 


charged into  the  hopper  of  a weighing  ma- 
chine gauged  exactly  for  one  hundred  bush- 
els; by  opening  a valve  the  contents  are 
sent  by  a spout  to  the  bin,  the  valve  closed, 
and  the  elevating  process  resumed.  Seven 
thousand  bushels  an  hour  are  thus  weighed. 
An  elevator  at  Milwaukee  is  280  feet  long 
and  80  feet  wide.  The  total  length  of  the 
great  driving-belt,  urged  by  a 200  horse- 
power engine,  is  2k)  feet,  that  is,  the  half, 
extending  from  cellar  to  comb,  is  140  feet, 
and  the  down  half  is  of  course  equal  to  it. 
This  belt  is  36  inches  wide  and  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  made  of  six  plies 
or  thicknesses  of  canvas,  with  sheets  of  India 
rubber  laid  between  them.  It  drives  nine 
receiving  elevators,  or  belts  set  with  buck- 
ets, each  of  which  lifts  the  grain  140  feet. 
The  buckets  are  made  of  thick  tin  bound 
with  hoop-iron,  and  are  well  riveted  to  the 
belt  at  intervals  of  fourteen  inches.  They 
are  6 inches  across  the  mouth,  18  inches  long, 
and  when  full  each  contains  a peck.  They 
do  not  usually  go  up  quite  full,  but,  allow- 
ing for  this,  there  are  100  pecks  (25  bushels) 
loaded  on  one  side  of  the  belt  whenever  it 
is  at  work.  If  all  nine  are  running  at  once, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
lifted  on  these  swift-running  belts  is  225 
bushels.  The  established  weight  of  a bush- 
el of  No.  2 Milwaukee  Spring  is  55  pounds. 
This  would  make  the  total  lift  of  the  receiv- 
ing elevators  during  the  time  they  are  at 
work  over  12,000  pounds. 

The  bins  into  which  this  wheat  is  poured 
are  of  great  size,  being  60  feet  deep,  20  wide, 
and  10  across,  containing  12,000  cubic  feet. 
The  total  receiving  and  storing  capacity  of 
this  building  is  1,500,000  bushels.  Of  the 
crop  of  1869  it  received  7,000,000  bushels. 

In  discharging  into  the  lake  grain  ves- 
sels, as  soon  as  a ship  is  moored  beside  an 
elevator  the  hatches  are  removed,  and  great 
spduts  extended  over  them  from  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  bins  described.  The  gate  is 
raised,  and  a torrent  of  wheat  pours  down. 
The  loading  power  of  these  spouts  is  12,000 
bushels  an  hour.  A vessel  with  a capacity 
for  18,000  bushels  may  be  loaded  in  an  hour 
and  a half.  The  Oswego  and  Ogdensburg 
schooners,  and  vessels  destined  for  the 
Welland  Canal,  usually  take  from  12,000  to 
20,000  bdshels.  The  Buffalo  vessels  are  lar- 
ger, often  receiving  30,000,  and  in  a few 
cases  45,000  bushels. 

No  other  mode  of  handling  grain  has  ever 
been  devised  which  affords  such  facilities 
for  unloading,  weighing,  storing,  loading, 
moving  from  one  bin  to  another  for  exam- 
ination or  for  ventilation.  A hundred  years 
ago  the  shovel,  sack,  and  the  hoisting  chain, 
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or  els©  the  wheelbarrow,  were  the  usual  fa- 
cilities of  the  grain  merchant. 

DOMESTIC  MACHINERY. 

Domestic  machinery  is  not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  the  features  which  characterize  the 
present  age. 

The  sewing-machine  is  an  American  inven- 
tion of  the  last  forty  years.  As  was  pre- 
viously remarked  of  reapers , the  European 
attempts  at  making  machines  to  supersede 
the  hand  method  served  to  exhibit  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  problem,  but  in  no  important 
degree  to  solve  it.  The  shoe-sewing  ma- 
chine of  Thomas  Saint,  patented  in  England 
in  1790,  had  a single  thread,  which  was  driv- 
en by  a forked  needle  through  a hole  pre- 
viously punched  by  an  awl,  and  was  then 
caught  by  a looper  which  held  the  loop  so 
that  it  was  entered  by  the  needle  and 
thread  in  their  next  descent,  making  a cro- 
chet stitch.  The  feed  and  the  stitch-tight- 
ening movements  were  automatic. 

The  sewing-machine  of  Thimonnier,  of 
Paris,  was  used  in  1830  for  making  army 
clothing.  Eighty  of  these  machines,  made 
of  wood,  were  destroyed  by  a mob,  which 
regarded  them  as  an  “ invention  of  the  ene- 
my.” They  were  afterward  made  of  metal. 
Adams  and  Dodge,  of  Monkton,  Vermont,  in 
1818,  and  more  especially  J.  J.  Greenough, 
of  New  York,  in  1842,  added  improvements. 
Walter  Hunt,  1832-35,  made  and  sold  lock- 
stitch sewing-machines,  but  neglected  to 
pursue  the  business,  which  consequently  at- 
tracted but  little  attention  at  the  time.  His 
extreme  versatility  prevented  success ; his 
inventions  absorbed  his  time,  and  he  seem- 
ingly had  none  left  for  securing  the  pecun- 
iary results  of  his  genius.  He  just  missed, 
and  by  mere  inattention,  one  of  the  grandest 
opportunities  of  the  century.  Elias  Howe, 
with  inferior  inventive  abilities,  but  with 
an  adaptedness  to  follow  out  a single  object 
persistently,  and  with  business  ability,  reap- 
ed the  field.  The  world,  as  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  previously,  thanks  the  man 
who  gives  an  improvement  into  its  hands. 
The  name  of  Elias  Howe  is  indissolubly  as- 
sociated with  the  success  of  the  sewing- 
machine.  This  machine  is  no  exception  to 
the  ordinary  rule  that  an  invention  is  a 
growth  rather  than  an  inspiration,  and  the 
discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of  invent- 
ors has  been  both  voluminous  and  acrimo- 
nious. Examiners,  commissioners,  judges, 
each  in  their  turn  have  found  it  a very  knot- 
ty question  how  to  apportion  the  respective 
credits.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  conceive 
the  need  and  apply  one's  mind  to  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  problem.  Then  come  the  de- 
tails. The  original  machine  had  a simple 
needle,  and  made  a wnning  stitch ; next  we 
see  a machine  which  made  a succession  of 
loops,  forming  a crochet  stitch  ; here  the  ma- 
chine paused  a while.  A score  of  years  was 


passed  in  devising  modes  of  feeding,  contin- 
uous or  intermitting,  by  various  arrange- 
ments of  parts.  The  greatest  advance  up 
to  that  time  was  the  lock  stitch,  invented 
by  Hunt,  and  made  by  passing  a shuttle 
containing  a lower  thread  through  the  loop 
of  an  upper  thread  carried  down  through 
the  cloth  by  an  eye-pointed  needle.  This 
was  also  the  feature  of  the  “ Howe”  machine. 
Following  this  were  many  improvements, 
variations,  and  nice  adjustments,  such  as  A. 
B.  Wilson’s  four-motion  feed  and  rotating 
looping -hook,  the  latter  of  which  draws 
down  the  needle  thread,  and  drops  through 
it  the  spool  containing  the  lower  thread. 
There  is  no  room  here  even  to  recite  the 
prominent  improvements.  Finally,  the  ma- 
chine is  much  indebted  to  the  skill  and  en- 
terprise of  the  mechanics  and  tradesmen 
in  whose  hands  it  has  grown  to  the  won- 
derful proportions  it  now  exhibits.  With- 
out impugning  the  genius  of  the  earlier  in- 
ventors, it  may  still  be  said  that  the  present 
proximate  perfection  of  the  machine  is  due 
to  the  men  who  took  up  the  work  where 
Howe  left  it. 

The  original  Howe  machine  had  a curved 
eye-pointed  needle  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
vibrating  lever,  and  carrying  the  upper 
thread.  The  shuttle,  carrying  the  lower 
thread  between  the  needle  and  the  upper 
thread,  was  driven  in  its  race  by  means  of 
two  strikers  carried  on  the  ends  of  vibra- 
ting arms  worked  4>y  two  cams.  The  cloth 
was  attached  by  pins  on  the  edge  of  a thin 
steel  rib  called  a baster-plate,  which  had 
holes  engaged  by  the  teeth  of  a small  in- 
terim ttingly  moving  pinion.  This  was  the 
feed,  and  clumsy  enough. 

Space  permits  but  one  illustration,  and 
the  Singer  is  given  as  a representative  ma- 
chine. The  well-known  table  and  treadle 
are  omitted,  and  the  principal  working 
parts  only  are  shown.  The  motion  derived 
from  the  treadle  is  imparted  to  the  hori- 
zontal shafts,  and  communicated  in  two 
directions  to  the  needle  bar  and  to  the  shut- 
tle driver . Various  subsidiary  movements 
occur  which  are  tolerably  familiar  to  our 
readers,  and  need  not  be  explained  at  length. 

About  2000  patents  have  been  granted  in 
the  United  States  for  sewing-machines: 
one  improvement  after  another,  until  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  devices.  Some 
have  reference  to  special  parts,  others  are 
adaptations  of  the  machine  to  new  uses  and 
materials  to  which  it  had  not  before  been 
accustomed. 

If  required  to  point-out  $hree  mechanical 
contrivances  upon  which  the  most  extraor- 
dinary versatility  of  invention  has  been  ex- 
pended, the  writer  would  most  unhesitating- 
ly instance  the  harvester , the  breech-loading 
fire-arm, , and  the  sewing-machine;  each  of 
these  has  thousands  of  patents,  and  each  of 
them  is  the  growth  of  the  last  forty  years. 
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on  trial,  and 
to  gome  extent  a success,  previous  to  1850, 
yet  it  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that 
their  celebrity  and  usefulness  date  from 
about  that  time.  The  Hussey  and  McCor- 
mick reapers  were  largely  introduced  to  our 
countrymen  by  their  success  at  tlie  London 
World's  Fair  in  1851 ; the  breech-loaders 
were  forced  upon  an  unwilling  Ordnance 
Bureau  by  the  exigencies  of  the  late  war, 
the  demand  of  the  public,  and  the  stem  de- 
termination of  some  civilians  who  were  in 
authority ; the  first  valuable  working  sew- 
ing-machine was  the  u Singer,"  made  in  the 
fall  of  1850.  Last  year  (1873)  about  600,000 
sewing  - machines  were  made  and  sold ; 
232,444  of  these  were  of  the  u Singer.” 

The  security  of  patents  has  encouraged 
men  of  talent,  capital,  and  enterprise  to  en- 
gage in  the  sewing-machine  business,  and 
as  much  as  $40,000,000  is  now  estimated  to 
be  employed  in  that  manufacture.  The 
retail  prices  of  sewing-machines  bear  no 
proper  relation  to  their  cost,  hat  the  prices 
to  the  consumer  result  from  the  method 
of  selling  by  means  of  a system  of  agen- 
cies and  traveling  canvassers,  to  tbe  latter 
of  whom  so  large  a profit  is  allowed  that 
they  can  afford  to  sell  them  on  time,  on  tri- 
al, or  on  payment  by  installments.  There 
are  cheaper  means,  as  with  ordinary  tools 
and  articles  of  consumption  and  wear*,  of 
briuging  the  producer  and  consumer  togeth- 
er; but  in  the  sale  of  sewing-machines  no 
substitute  has  been  found  for  the  personal 
solicitations  of  canvassers,  who  scour  the 
country  with  their  wagons,  and  receive  for 
their  pay  one-half  of  the  purchase  price. 

• Co  gle 


The  organization  of  the  corps  of  agents  by 
the  general  agent  absorbs  another  fifteen 
per  cent.,  so  that  the  manufacturer  receives 
only  about  thirty-five  jier  cent,  of  tbe  price. 
This  system  will  not  last  longer  than  the 
necessity  for  personal  effort*  at  the  homes  of 
the  people ; and  when  it  becomes  an  estab- 
lished icant  in  every  family^  as  it  is  now  an 
actual  need,  tbe  price  may  he  expected  to 
come  down  to  what  will  afford  but  a usual 
profit  upon  the  capital  and  skill  employed. 
The  principal  patents  have  already  expired, 
and  the  business  will  soon  be  open  to  com- 
petition, when  the  best  devised  and  con- 
structed machines  will  be  sold  merely  on 
their  own  merits,  without  the  adventitious 
aids  of  exclusive  rights  to  sustain  prices. 

The  business  of  boot  and  shoe  making 
has  received  a fillip  from  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  enriching  the  manufacturers 
and  cheapening  the  product.  Without  oc- 
cupying room  by  even  naming  the  machines 
which  furnish  the  shoe  factory,  it  may  l>e 
stated  that  the  M‘Kay  sewing-machine  was 
the  result  of  three  years'  mental  labor  and 
hand-work,  and  involved  an  expenditure  of 
$130,000  before  a practical  working  machine 
was  completed  and  put  in  operation  in  1861. 
Since  this  time  225,000,000  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes  have  been  made  on  these  machines  in 
the  United  States,  besides  many  millions  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  A 
very  skillful  operator  has  occasionally  sewed 
as  many  as  000  pairs  in  a day  of  ten  hours, 
and  any  good  operator  can  easily  sew  from 
500  to  600  pairs  per  day. 

The  knitting-machim  is  another  form  of 
iron-fingered  curiosity,  which  will  knit  at 
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stated  of  wooden  boxes  covered  with  sheet 
iron  and  riveted  bands,  and  an  intervening 
thickness  of  gypsum. 

After  various  experiments,  in  which  the 
wooden  box  was  saturated  with  potash  lye 
or  alum  to  render  jt  incombustible,  and  was 
coated  inside  the  sheet-iron  casing  with  clay, 
lime,  graphite,  or  mica,  the  boxes  were  made 
of  iron  inside  and  outside,  with  intervening 
non-combustible  material,  and  known  as 
“ double  chests.”  Such  was  the  fire-proof 
safe  patented  in  England  in  1801.  Asbes- 
tos was  used  in  1834.  Chubb  in  1835  at- 
tempted to  make  the  safe  burglar-proof  by 
lining  it  with  steel  or  case-hardened  iron 
plates. 

In  1843  Wilder  made  a safe  of  heavy  plates 
of  iron,  with  a filling  of  hydrated  gypsum. 
Hydraulic  cement,  steatite,  alum,  and  the 
neutralized  and  dried  residuum  of  the  so- 
called  soda-water  manufacture,  were  suc- 
cessively used. 

Another  idea  was  to  connect  the  inter- 
vening space  of  the  safe  with  the  water 
main,  to  prevent  a charring  heat  from  reach- 
ing the  contents  when  the  outside  became 
exposed  to  fire. 

Lillie  used  slabs  of  chilled  cast  iron,  and 
flowed  cast  iron  over  wrought -iron  ribs. 
Herring  made  safes  with  boiler-iron  exteri- 
or, hardened  steel  inner  safe,  and  the  inter- 
space filled  with  a casting  of  franklinite 
over  rods  of  soft  steel. 

The  American  safe  of  the  best  quality  is 
really  a first-class  production,  and  is  not 
equaled  elsewhere.  The  locks  are  also  won- 
derful specimens  of  ingenuity,  worthy  of  an 
extended  notice. 

Safe-deposit  companies  in  our  principal 
cities  have  ranks  of  safes  with  curious  un- 
pickable  locks  inclosed  in  a chamber  with 
grated  doors,  lighted  by  gas,  and  watched 
by  attendants.  These  are  rented  to  private 
parties. 

Various  plans  have  also  been  devised  to 
give  notice  of  tampering  with  the  safe — 
electro -magnetic  alarms,  whistles  sounded 
by  setting  free  a body  of  compressed  air  im- 
prisoned between  the  air-tight  walls,  gen- 
erating asphyxiating  gas  in  the  chamber  to 
choke  the  burglars.  It  is  a race  between 
the  skilled  mechanic  and  the  equally  skill- 
ful professional  thief. 

FIRE-ARMS  AND  ORDNANCE. 

From  the  old  wall  piece  or  arquebuse  with 
which  the  Swiss  defeated  Charles  the  Bold 
in  1476,  to  the  Sharps,  Remington,  Win- 
chester, or  Maynard  rifle,  or  the  Parker  shot- 
gun, is  a great  step.  So  of  the  pieces  used 
by  the  cavalry  of  1554,  and  named  from  Pis- 
toja,  to  the  Colt  or  the  Smith  and  Wesson 
revolver  of  our  day.  Equally  great  is  the 
advance  in  ordnance  from  the  cannon  used 
at  the  siege  of  Cordova,  1280,  and  those  with 
which  Ferdinand  captured  Gibraltar  from 


the  Moors  in  1308.  The  bore  of  the  larger 
cannon  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  as  great  as  any  modern  pieces ; 
but  they  carried  large  stones,  had  small 
powder  chambers  like  a mortar,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  withstood  the  modern 
charges  of  powder.  The  bronze  gun  Tzar 
Pooschka , cast  a.d.  1586,  had  a bore  of  36 
inches;  its  projectile  was  said  to  weigh 
2000  pounds,  but  its  powder  chamber  had 
only  19  inches  bore,  only  about  1 to  3.6  the 
area  of  the  ball  chamber.  Its  weight  was 
86,248  pounds.  The  bron ze  gu n of  Bej  apoor, 
a.d.  1548,  had  a calibre  of  28.5  inches,  weight 
89,600  pounds ; that  of  Mohammed  II.,  a.d. 
1464, 25  inches,  weight  41,888  ponnds. 

The  modem  guns  are  of  scarcely  equal 
calibre^  seldom  of  greater  weight,  but  are  of 
very  much  greater  strength,  and  the  force 
of  the  projectile,  due  to  its  velocity,  may  be 
said  to  be  out  of  comparison  greater  than 
that  of  those  pieces  of  antiquity. 

The  Woolwich  (England)  35-ton  gun 
weighs  79,084  pounds ; the  large  Armstrong 
(Big  Will),  50,400;  Krupp’s  14-inch,  100,000; 
Rodman’s  smooth-bore  20-inch , 1 16,497.  Ev- 
ery body  is  casting  heavier  and  heavier  guns, 
and  these  figures  will  not  long  represent  the 
condition  of  things.  The  latest  advance  is 
in  the  guns  for  the  British  armor-clad  Inflex - 
ibley  which  has  armor  24  inches  thick,  and  is 
to  be  furnished  with  four  guns  of  81  tons 
weight  each  (181,440  pounds).  The  total 
length  of  this  gun,  including  the  plug-screw 
at  the  breech  end,  is  27  feet ; length  of  bore, 
24  feet ; calibre  not  determined,  but  either 
14  or  16  inches.  The  ball  of  the  piece,  reck- 
oned at  14  inches  calibre,  will  be  from  1000 
to  1200  pounds,  the  charge  of  powder  one- 
sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  ball.  The  1000- 
pound  shot,  at  an  initial  velocity  of  1300 
feet  per  second,  will  have  a punching  force 
of  11,715  foot-tons,  the  ball  of  1200  pounds  a 
penetrative  force  of  14,058  foot-tons.  Eight 
years  ago  the  English  7-ton  gun  was  con- 
sidered the  limit  of  production.  Entirely 
new  sets  of  tools  and  plants  have  succeed- 
ed each  other,  as  the  35-ton  and  81-ton  guns 
have  been  produced. 

In  getting  gracefully  back  again  from  the 
great  guns  of  the  world  to  the  military  and 
sporting  amis,  we  may  pause  a moment  to 
regard  a class  of  weapons  which  partake  of 
the  characteristics  of  each,  known  as  ma- 
chine guns,  having  a plurality  of  ban-els,  and 
mounted  upoq  a carriage.  The  first  hint  of 
these  was  a piece  upon  a tripod,  having  a 
chambered  breech  revolving  behind  a single 
barrel.  This  was  patented  in  England  in 
17 18.  The  clumsy  contrivance  which  Fiesclii 
used  in  firing  on  Louis  Philippe  had  a row  of 
barrels  fired  simultaneously,  and  anticipated 
in  the  horizontal  arrangement  of  its  barrels 
the  Requa  battery  in  this  country  and  the 
Abbertini  mitrailleur  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  mitrailleur  of  the  French  has 
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cylinder  The  latter  carricR  phuigets:  .(?®v 
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■^urtj'iijg  • « Tillable  tappets,  so  *U&t .tywv 
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vOW  (Iris'll)  and  of  934  (American)  ran  pos- 
sible 1080,  It  - proves,  however,  the  excel- 
lent  character  of  the  gnus  and  the  steadi- 
ness, sight,  and  skill  of  the  men  on  both 
fcid&a.  Tllo  ruiue  of  the  bt^otjj-ioadiug 


gearing  and  a crank.  The  ammunition  is  than  the  actual  Ktittotui g force,  r^|ddity 
(Vii  iu  at  u hopper.  Each  barrel  lecei ivo»  its  ofloadingv  the  avoidance  yt  shilling  t he  gnu 
charge  as  it  cornea  to  the  top  vo  rbe  >vmr«o  end  tor  end  in  loading,  and  also  of  assum- 
ed its  revolutions,  uml  fires  as  it  uornes  to  ing  jewliunsm  h&tfdVfng:  which  ^xpo«*tho 
its  lowedfc  position,  the  firing  b#?ing  thus  nmrksnmu,  Tluy  American style'  pfMMHia- 
i^hscirnf/ive,  ami tv itlr  a rapidity  depending  munition,  oanTying  its  fulminate  m the  ha-* 
upon  the  rate  of  i'CdJttuut  of  the  crank.  The  of  the  eartrirlge,  loaf  also  »••, great  couyCu- 
eoinpieuieiit  of  the  hdpper,  400  cartridges,  ienee,  tt 

may  be  fired  irt  *>ire  oiihute  if  desired,  'flic  »>f  the  greater  value  id1  the  i>r<K^h4u>hler, 
gnu  is  iiiahrdkctmed  At  iho  Coir.  Works,  The  cartridge  w**bjt»o#huvd  by  (hi*  tarns 
Hartford.  Adolphus,  who  was  killed  at  .fatten  in  U>;;*2. 

Thi?  Taylor  gnn  is  the  invention  of  Mr..  It  at  first  only  eptHaumb  liny  powder,  tb*> 
Taylor,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  too*  a ballets  being  carried  in  a bag.  Tho  idea  m 
cluster  of  stationary  barrel  a,  in  the  year  of  nfdng  sheet  metal  far  ^rtrjdge  cases,  ofigi- 
whir.h  is ..a-  chamber  to  receive  the  cartridges , gated  with  the  French.  In  1820  Cazalat  par- 
these  arc  Bocurad  in  a chfU'gfog  block,  and  on  tod  t<  metallic  eattridgir  case,  drawn  from 
forced  into  the  barrels  by  a Utaritf  movp-  a pied?  foppery  aiili  ha  ving  An 

mum t of  the  vertical  handle  sewn  In  the  eu-  ojumiijgin  the  eeHtro  of  the  ha^o  for  the 
grav  ing.  This  handle  is  attuthed  to  nu  n&-  c%mduunieat>o?r  fire  from  : f he-  fubnirwite, 
dlkiriug  ideevv*  having  interna)  studs,  which  which  was  covered  with  aval  er-p  roof  paper, 
work  in  spiral  grooves  in  a sliding  breech  Lefaio  heuv  and  Fiohcrt,  of  Paris,  i in] uroved 
^ ;.• — - — : : and  iutotadaced  the  metnliic  cartridge, bat  it 

• A5H.it  two  or  m*  ot  the  UI«,MM  for  thto ! hm  W0Mff  # ^ Mg  8 18 
sry<f borrowed  t‘r»:.nx  K.nig7it'&  Mechan^ai  faction*  ! country,  bcuig,  m fact,  a promiiient  icatuiv 
sr&b  rohU^fi<yl  by  J.  flu  Ford  und  Co.f  J^cw  York.  i ia  what  is  known  os  the  Amffiixin  ffj&tem 
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The  systems  of  breech-loading  are  three : 
the  “ movement  of  barrel,”  the  “ movement 
of  breech  block,”  and  the  “ revolver.”  Of 
these  genera  there  are  thirteen  species  and 
twenty-six  varieties.  Of  the  different  modes 
there  are  about  1050  patents  in  the  United 
States  Patent-office,  beginning  with  the  pat- 
ent of  J.  H.  Hall,  of  North  Carolina,  in  1811, 
for  a rising  breech  block,  which  slipped  from 
behind  the  bore  to  allow  the  cartridge  to  be 
inserted  at  the  breech.  Ten  thousand  of 
these  arms  were  made  for  the  United  States 
government  between  1811  and  1839,  and  some 
of  them  were  captured  at  the  taking  of  Fort 
Donelson. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  use  of  breech- 
loaders dates  back  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  form  of  arm  being  almost  as  old  as  the 
muzzle-loader,  the  actual  use  of  breech-load- 
ers on  a large  scale  in  military  service,  or 
the  habitual  use  of  them  by  sportsmen,  is 
quite  modern.  The  Hall  gun  of  1811,  men- 
tioned above,  was  manufactured  on  a small 
scale,  and  appears  to  have  been  locked  up 
in  arsenals,  where  it  was  forgotten.  The 
needle-gun  was  introduced  into  the  Prussian 
service  to  a limited  extent  in  1846,  and  into 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  soon  afterward. 
The  Schleswig-Holstein  war  was  fought 
with  needle-guns.  The  French  Chassepdt 
is  reputed  to  have  been  first  used  in  the 
Italian  struggle  in  the  Garibaldi  times. 

Previous  to  our  own  war  of  1861-65  our 
principal  breech-loading  arms  were  Sharps's, 
Burnside's,  Maynard's,  Merrill's,  and  Spen- 
cer’s. The  number  of  breech-loaders  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  government  be- 
tween January  1, 1861,  and  January  30, 1866, 
is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows,  arms  of 
which  the  purchases  were  below  10,000  be- 
ing omitted : 


Burnside 

....  65,567 

Remington .... 

...  20,000 
...  80,512 

Gallagher  .... 

....  22,738 

Sharps 

Joslyn 

....  11,261 

Henry 

...  80,062 

Merrill 

14,296 

Spencer 

...  94,156 

Maynard 

20,002 

Starr 

...  25,603 

Some  of  the  above  have  fallen  out  of  pub- 
lic notice  ; the  Sharps,  Maynard,  and  Rem- 
ington and  Winchester  (known  during  the 
war  as  the  Henry),  Ward-Burton,  Colt,  and 
Springfield  have  taken  front  rank  as  mili- 
tary and  sporting  rifles,  while  the  Parker, 
Maynard,  and  Remington  are  the  prominent 
shot-guns.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
American  system  of  assembling  the  parts, 
which  are  made  interchangeable,  and  also 
to  the  development  of  the  system  by  Colonel 
Colt,  in  the  manufacture  of  his  revolving- 
chambered  pistol.  The  Smith  and  Wesson 
arm  is  made  by  the  same  process. 

In  1866  Prussia  with  breech-loaders  de- 
feated Austria  with  muzzle-loaders.  A few 
years  afterward  the  Prussian  Ziindnadelge - 
wehr  and  the  French  Cha&8ep6t  struggled  for 
pre-eminence  on  the  soil  of  France. 

It  may  be  added  that,  with  a single  ex- 
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ception,  the  main  features  of  all  the  prom- 
inent military  rifles  originated  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  exception  is  the  European 
needle-gun,  which  is  never  likely  to  be  used 
here.  The  English  “ Martini-Henry”  gun  is 
but  a modification  of  the  American  “ Pea- 
body,” which  was  the  first  military  rifle  to 
use  the  metallic  cartridge.  Six  hundred 
thousand  of  the  Martini-Henry  gun  are  now 
being  made  by  the  Providence  Tool  Com- 
pany, Rhode  Island,  for  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment. 

The  u Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Com- 
pany,” of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  is  mak- 
ing the  ammunition  for  these  guns.  Four 
thousand  tons  of  lead  have  been  cast  into 
bullets  for  the  cartridges,  and  the  boxing 
costs  $100,000.  These  cartridges  will  freight 
eight  vessels  of  500  tons  each. 

TELEGRAPH. 

When  the  men  of  1776  threw  down  the 
gage  of  battle,  there  were  no  means  of  sig- 
naling news  other  than  by  such  semaphores 
as  had  existed  in  one  form  or  another  for 
2500  years  past,  and  are  yet  used  by  the 
Indians  of  the  plains.  Visible  signals  by 
sw  inging  arms  mounted  on  the  tops  of  masts 
or  of  elevated  buildings  signaled  the  events 
even  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  along  the 
Falmouth  and  Dover  roads  to  London.  In 
a less. pretentious  way,  concerted  fires  and 
smokes  by  night  or  by  day  were  made  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  as  recorded  by 
Homer  and  Jeremiah ; by  the  Highlanders, 
as  recounted  by  Scott ; and  by  the  Indians 
of  our  Western  plains,  as  lately  described 
by  General  Custer. 

The  8emaphoric  system  of  Polybius  was 
adapted  to  spell  out  messages  letter  by  let- 
ter. Signaling  by  flags  and  lanterns  is  em- 
ployed in  military  and  railway  practice. 

The  electric  telegraph  preceded  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic by  many  decades.  Gray,  in 
1729,  noticed  the  conductivity  of  certain 
bodies;  Nollet  soon  after  passed  a shock 
through  180  men  of  the  French  guards,  and 
a line  100  toises  in  length ; Watson  observed 
that  the  transmission  of  the  shock  through 
12,000  feet  of  wire  was  practically  instan- 
taneous, and  signaled  an  observer  by  this 
means.  Then  came  a number  of  experi- 
menters, each  of  whom  added  something  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Le 
Sago,  of  Geneva  (1774),  had  a wire  for  each 
letter,  and  pith-ball  electroscopes  for  the  ex- 
cited agents.  Lamond  (1787)  had  a single 
wire  and  concerted  movements  of  the  pith 
ball.  Cavallo,  in  1795,  proposed  to  trans- 
mit letters  by  combinations  of  dots  and 
spaces.  The  next  year  Betancourt  con- 
structed a telegraph  between  Madrid  and 
Aranjuez,  a distance  of  twenty-seven  miles. 

The  messages  w’ere  read  by  the  divergence 
of  pith  balls. 

Then  came  the  discoveries  of  Volta,  Gal- 
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vani,  Oersted,  Ampere,  Faraday,  and  Henry. 
The  experiments  of  the  first  two  mentioned 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  discoveries  in  dy- 
namic electricity.  Oersted,  in  1820,  ob- 
served that  the  magnetic  needle  had  a tend- 
ency to  assume  a direction  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  excited  wire.  The  farther 
experiments  of  Oersted  and  Ampere,  and 
the  discovery  of  Faraday  that  magnetism 
was  induced  in  a bar  of  soft  iron  under  the 
influence  of  a voltaic  circuit,  and  that  of 
Sturgeon,  in  1825,  that  a soft  iron  bar  sur- 
rounded by  a helix  of  wire  through  which  a 
voltaic  current  is  passed  is  magnetized  dur- 
ing the  time  such  current  continues,  gave 
Tise  to  the  first  really  convenient  and  prac- 
tical system  of  electro-telegraphy.  One  dif- 
ficulty remained — the  resistance  of  the  trans- 
mitting wire  to  the  comparatively  feeble 
current  engendered  by  the  voltaic  battery. 
This  was  overcome  by  Professor  Henry,  who, 
in  1831,  invented  the  form  of  magnet  now  in 
use,  and  discovered  the  principle  of  combina- 
tion of  circuits  constituting  the  receiving  mag- 
net and  relay , or  local  battery , as  they  are  fa- 
miliarly known  in  connection  with  the  Morse 
apparatus.  The  effect  of  a combination  of 
circuits  is  to  enable  a weak  or  exhausted 
circuit  to  bring  into  action  and  substitute 
for  itself  a fresh  and  powerful  one.  This  is 
an  essential  condition  to  obtaining  useful 
mechanical  results  from  electricity  where  a 
long  circuit  of  conductors  is  used. 

In  183&  Professor  Morse  began  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  telegraphy, 
and  in  that  year,  while  on  his  passage  home 
from  Europe,  he  invented  the  form  of  tele- 
graph since  so  well  known  as  •*  Morse’s.” 

A short  line  worked  on  his  plan  was  set 
up  in  1835,  though  it  was  not  until  June  20, 
1840,  that  he  obtained  his  first  patent,  and 
nearly  four  years  elapsed  before  means 
could  be  procured,  which  were  finally  grant- 
ed by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
to  test  its  practical  working  over  a line  of 
any  length,  though  he  had  as  early  as  1837 
endeavored  to  induce  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate a sum  of  money  sufficient  to  construct  a 
line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

Morsel  first  idea  was  to  employ  chemical 
agencies  for  recording  the  signals,  but  he 
subsequently  abandoned  this  for  an  appa- 
ratus which  simply  marked  on  strips  of  pa- 
per the  dots  and  dashes  composing  his  al- 
phabet-. The  paper  itself  is  now  generally 
dispensed  with,  at  least  in  this  country,  and 
the  signals  read  by  sound — a circumstance 
which  conduces  to  accuracy  in  transmission, 
as  the  ear  i3  found  less  liable  to  mistake  the 
duration  and  succession  of  sounds  than  the 
eye  to  read  a series  of  marks  on  paper. 

Professor  Morse  deserves  high  honor  for 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which  he  availed 
himself  of  scientific  discoveries  previously 
made  by  others,  for  many  important  discov- 
eries of  his  own,  and  for  the  courage  and 


perseverance  which  he  manifested  in  en- 
deavoring to  render  his  system  of  practical 
utility  to  mankind  by  bringing  it  promi- 
nently to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  he 
lived  to  see  it  adopted  in  its  essential  feat- 
ures throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  attention  of  Wheatstone  in  England 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  telegraphy  in  1834.  His  first  telegraph 
comprised  five  pointing  needles  and  as  many 
line  wires,  requiring  the  deflection  of  two 
of  the  needles  to  indicate  each  letter.  His 
first  dial  instrument  was  patented  in  1840. 
Modifications  were,  however,  subsequently 
made  in  it.  The  transmission  of  messages 
was  effected  by  a wheel  having  fifteen  teeth 
and  as  many  interspaces,  each  representing 
a letter  of  the  alphabet  or  a numeral,  and 
thirty  spokes  corresponding  to  this,  and 
forming  part  of  the  line.  The  circuit  was 
closed  by  two  diametrically  opposite  springs 
so  arranged  that  when  one  was  in  contact 
with  a tooth  the  other  was  opposite  a space, 
when  the  transmitter  was  turned  until  op- 
posite a particular  letter  and  held  there,  a 
continuous  current  being  produced,  causing 
an  index  on  the  indicating  dial  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  which  had  thirty  divisions 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  transmitter, 
to  turn  until  it  arrived  opposite  the  letter  to 
be  indicated.  The  revolution  of  the  index 
was  effected  by  clock-work,  the  escapement 
of  which  was  actuated  by  an  electro-magnet 
at  either  end  of  a pivoted  beam,  the  ends 
of  which  carried  two  soft  iron  armatures. 

One  of  the  line  wires,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
contact  springs  of  the  transmitter,  and  one 
of  the  electro  magnets  of  the  indicator,  were 
afterward  dispensed  with. 

A magneto-electric  apparatus  was  subse- 
quently substituted  for  the  voltaic  battery. 

The  single-needle  telegraph  of  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone  is  caused  to  indicate  the  letters 
and  figures  by  means  of  the  deflections  to 
the  right  or  left  of  a vertical  pointer ; for 
instance,  the  letter  A is  indicated  by  two 
deflections  to  the  left,  N by  two  deflections 
to  the  right,  I by  three  consecutive  deflec- 
tions to  the  right  and  then  one  to  the  left, 
and  so  on.  This  is  extensively  employed  in 
Great  Britain  and  India. 

Bain,  in  1846,  patented  the  electro-chem- 
ical telegraph,  which  dispensed  with  the 
relay  magnet  at  intermediate  stations,  and 
subsequently  Gintl,  in  Austria,  and  Bonelli 
constructed  telegraphs  of  this  class  varying 
in  details  from  that  of  Bain. 

The  diagram  on  the  next  page  shows  the 
system  of  indicator,  relay,  local  battery, 
lines,  and  key. 

The  middle  figure  shows  the  key,  which  is 
worked  by  the  sender  of  the  message,  and 
the  lower  figure  the  register,  by  which  mo- 
tions of  the  stylus  under  the  excitement 
which  renders  it  temporarily,  magnetic  are 
recorded  on  the  paper  in  dots  or  dashes, 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

The  electric  light  is  eminently  the  chilcf  of 
the  centnry.  In  its  production  and  its  uses 
it  touches  nowhere  upon  the  knowledge  or 
the  methods  of  the  inen  of  the  previous  pe- 
riods. It  is  a pure  gain  of  the  present.  The 
bright  spark  from  the  electrical  machine  had 
been  observed  by  Wall  in  1708,  the  Ley  den- 
jar  was  invented  by  Ounce  us  in  1746,  and 
the  experiments  of  Dufay,  Nollet,  Gray, 
Franklin,  and  others  soon  gave  valuable  re- 
sults. Another  whole  series  of  observations 
and  inventions  founded  upon  the  discoveries 
of  Yolta  and  Galvani  was  necessary  before 
the  transient  spark  was  succeeded  by  the  in- 
tense and  unremitting  light  developed  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  carbon  placed  at  the 
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positive  and  negative  ends  of  a voltaic  cir- 
cuit. The  electricity  may  be  developed  ei- 
ther by  a battery,  or  from  magnets  in  con- 
nection with  a series  of  helices  arranged  on 
a rotating  wheel,  the  latter  source  being  pre- 
ferred for  light-houses  and  in  other  situa- 
tions where  permanency  is  intended.  The 
battery  is  the  usual  source  for  lectures  in 
theatres  having  no  regular  laboratory. 

The  electric  light  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Greener  and  Staite  in  1846,  in  an 
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arrangement  by  which  small  lumps  of  pure 
carbon  nearly  in  contact,  and  inclosed  in  air- 
tight vessels,  were  rendered  luminous  by  cur- 
rents of  galvanic  electricity.  The  break  in 
the  continuity  of  the  circuit  at  this  point 
causes  resistance,  generating  intense  heat 
and  the  consumption  of  the  carbon,  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  extremely  brilliant  light. 
As  the  carbon  bums  away,  oue  or  both  of  the 
pieces  require  to  be  advanced,  and  the  chief 
difficulty  was  found  to  be  in  maintaining 
the  points  at  such  a distance  from  each  oth- 
er as  to  render  the  light  continuous.  This 
is  now  effected  by  means  of  an  electro-mag- 
net  and  clock  movement,  the  duty  of  the 
latter  being  to  bring  the  points  together  as 
they  are  gradually  consumed,  while  the  mag- 
net checks  the  clock  action  when  not  desired. 

This  light  is  very  largely  used  in  the  lect- 
ure-room. It  was  introduced  into  Dunge- 
ness  Light-house,  on  the  southeast  coast  of 
England,  in  1862;  at  La  Hfeve,  France,  a 
year  or  two  later.  It  was  used  in  the  ex- 
cavating chamber  in  the  base  of  the  deep 
caissons  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge ; during  the 
excavation  of  the  docks  at  Cherbourg ; on 
various  festal  occasions  in  cities  of  America 
and  Europe. 

FIRE-ENGINES,  ETC. 

In  fire-engines  America  has  hardly  a rival. 
When  our  century  commenced  a clumsy 
hand-engine  was  employed,  a gradual  im- 
provement upon  the  mere  syringe  which 
was  used  from  the  time  of  Trajan  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  At  Augsburg,  about 
1518,  force-pumps  were  mounted  on  wheels 
and  worked  by  levers.  At  Nuremberg,  in 
1657,  the  town  engine  had  a cistern  and 
pump  mounted  on  a sled ; the  brakes  were 
worked  by  twenty-eight  men,  and  threw  a 
stream  through  an  inch  nozzle  to  a height 
of  eighty  feet.  The  Van  der  Hey  den  broth- 
ers about  this  time  much  improved  the  de- 
vice. Newsham’s  engine,  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  the  double- 
acting force-pump  with  air  chamber.  This 
was  not  superseded  till  about  1832,  when 
our  personal  recollections  commenced,  and 
about  that  time  improvements  were  rapidly 
made  which  culminated  in  the  gorgeous 
hand-engines  with  which  we  ran,  of  which 
we  boasted,  and,  lamentable  to  say,  about 
which  we  fought. 

Steam-power  forcing -pumps  for  extin- 
guishing fires  were  in  use  long  before  port- 
able steam  fire-engines.  The  first  steam 
fire-engines  were  perhaps  those  mounted 
on  barges  on  the  river  Thames,  and  which 
were  moved  or  towed  to  fires  occurring  on 
the  river  front.  Next  was  undoubtedly  the 
portable  steam-engine  of  Captain  Ericsson. 
This  was  made  in  Manchester,  England, 
about  1830,  a little  after  he  constructed  the 
“ Novelty”  locomotive,  which  contended  for 
the  prize  on  that  famous  day  in  1829  on  the 
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Cbauimig  wrote  upon  the  subject  in  1845, 
and  in  1848  Mr.  Farmer  devised  a means  of 
ringing  bells  by  elect ri city,  and  iu  an  exper- 
imental trial  that  year  the  bell  in  the  tower 
of  Boston  City  Hall  was  rung  by  an  operator 
in  New  York.  The  fire-alarm  telegraph  was 
first  put  up  in  the  year  1852,  in  Boston. 

The  primary  requisites  of  a tire-alarm 
telegraph  system  are  a telegraph  line,  a 
central  receiving  station,  and  a number  of 
signal  boxes  suitably  distributed  for  trans- 
mit! ing  an  alarm. 

When  there  tire  a number  of  such  boxes, 
as  in  most  cities,  they  are  uot  arranged 
upon  the  same  circuit,  but  upon  several 
circuit*  connected  to  some  central  station. 
The  signal  boxes  generally  used  contain  a 
spring  or  weight  and  gearing,  rotating  a 
circniUbreAking  wheel  and  a ily  for  regu- 
lating the  speed.  The  circuit  w heel  in  one 
form  is  provided  with  projections,  upon 
which  a spring  presses  arid  closes  the  cir- 
cuit, which  is  broken  as  the  spring  passes 
over  the  intervals  between  the  cogs;  in 
another  form  the  surface  of  the  wheel  is 
smooth,  an  insulating  material  being  let 
into  the  wheel  so  as  to  break  the  circuit. 
A train  of  gearing,  upon  one  shaft  of  which 
is  a cam  or  lag,  operates  the  pivoted  ham- 
mer. This  gear  is  held  in  rest  by  the  ar- 
mature of  a magnet  acting  as  a detent;  sev 
every  time  a current  passes,  the  armature 


Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  He 
also  made  a steam  fire-engine  in  New  York 
in  1842-43. 

But,  after  all,  the  steam  fire-engine  as  a 
fixed  and  valuable  fact  dates  from  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  where  the  talents  of  the  brothers 
Latte  and  Mr.  Shawk,  inventors  and  build- 
ers, were  seconded  by  the  enterprise  of 
Miles  Greenwood.  The  *■  Citizens7  Gift/7  one 
of  the  first  successful  engines,  was  built  in 
1853,  and  in  1866  was  still  among  the  most 
useful  of  her  class.  Since  that  time  the 
principal  cities  of  North  America  have  been 
supplied  with  steam  fire-engines ; also  many 
of  the  largest  cities  of  England,  ami  some 
few  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  American  system  o f firthatnrm*  is  like- 
ly to  work  its  way  gradually  into  the  cities 
of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which 
are  difficult  to  introduce,  and  impossible  to 
dispense  with  when  once  tried.  Wo  can 
not  imagine  such  an  impertinent  and  ab- 
surd proposition  as  to  go  back  to  the  old 
times  when  the  dames  of  a burning  house 
were  the  signal  to  the  watchman  in  the 
tower  of  the  engine-house. 

The  fire -alarm  telegraph  first  in  use  w as 
merely  a connection  by  Morse  telegraph  be- 
tween fire-alarm  stations.  This  was  iu  use 
in  New  York  ami  Berlin  in  1851.  The  pres- 
ent system  is  founded  upon  the  patented  in- 
vention of  Farmer  and  Channiug,  1857.  Mr. 
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allows  the  gearing  to  revolve,  and  the  ham- 
mer strikes  once.  At  the  same  time  the 
smaller  alarm  gongs  are  struck  in  the  en- 
gine-houses. In  the  houses  the  horses  are 
kept  ready  harnessed.  At  the  end  of  the 
halter  strap  (where  halters  are  used)  is  a 
ring  through  which  a bolt  upon  the  manger 
passes,  securing  the  horse ; from  the  bolts  a 
string  or  lever  passes  to  a wTeight  or  spring 
kept  inactive  by  the  gong-hammer  lever; 
the  first  stroke  releases  the  weight,  which, 
falling,  pulls  the  string  or  lever,  withdraw- 
ing all  the  bolts  securing  the  halters,  and 
loosing  the  horses.  When  halters  are  not 
used,  but  the  horses  are  turned  into  box- 
stalls,  the  latter  have  sliding  gates,  which 
are  raised  by  the  same  kind  of  devices. 

In  the  strictly  automatic  system  there  is 
no  operator  at  the  central  station,  but  a re- 
peater of  very  complex  organization,  having 
connection  with  all  the  various  circuits,  so 
that,  an  alarm  coming  in  on  any  one  cir- 
cuit, the  repeater  is  prevented  from  receiv- 
ing from  any  other  circuit  (to  avoid  inter- 
ference of  signals),  and  caused  to  repeat 
the  alarm  automatically  upon  all  the  cir- 
cuits, including  the  various  alarm  devices. 
A register  is  also  used  with  the  repeater. 

ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY,  ETC. 

The  pneumatic  tube  and  atmospheric  railway 
are  other  achievements  of  the  century.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  they  have  come  into 
extensive  use  for  passengers,  but  for  small 
parcels  and  letters  they  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful use  for  fifteen  years  in  London. 

Dr.  Papin,  of  Blois,  in  France,  suggested 
the  idea  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but,  like  some  other  children  of  his 
fertile  brain,  it  never  grew  up.  Medhurst 
in  1810  patented  the  idea  of  forcing  a car- 
riage on  a pair  of  tracks  along  an  air-tight 
tube  by  means  of  compression  of  air  be- 
hind it. 

Vallance  ill  1824  patented  the  other  mode, 
exhausting  the  air  in  front  of  it.  The  idea 
was  carried  out  at  the  Sydenham  Palace, 
near  London,  where  an  ordinary  railway 
carriage  with  a somewhat  elastic  piston 
traveled  in  an  elliptical  tunnel  eight  by 
nine  feet  in  its  minor  and  major  diameters. 
The  same  idea  is  carried  out  in  Beach’s  short 
tunnel  under  Broadway,  New  York,  which 
has  been  visited  by  many  of  our  readers. 

Out  of  this  grew  the  atmospheric  railway, 
in  which  a piston  traveling  in  a tube  is  con- 
nected to  a carriage  running  upon  rails  out- 
side, a long  valve  filling  a slot  in  the  top 
of  the  tube  being  displaced  by  a bar  de- 
pending from  the  carriage,  and  falling  into 
place  again  behind.  This  plan  had  many 
modifications,  and  was  actually  employed  on 
two  railways,  but  afterward  abandoned — 
from  1844  to  1855  on  the  Kingstown  and 
Dalkey,  Ireland,  U miles ; from  London  to 
Croydon,  England,  10  miles.  Good  speed 


was  attained,  heavy  grades  readily  ascend- 
ed, collision  was  impossible,  but  it  was  too 
liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  atmospheric  brake  for  railway  cars  is 
another  recent  feature,  and  has  only  at- 
tained its  present  excellence  after  many 
attempts.  As  many  as  twenty -four  patents 
were  granted  from  1841  to  1865  for  brakes 
actuated  upon  each  car  by  a single  impulse 
by  the  engineer,  many  of  them  employing 
air  or  steam  as  the  means  of  applying  the 
shoes  to  the  car  wheels. 

The  Westinghouse  brake  employs  air  as 
the  means  of  transmitting  power  to  the 
brakes.  This  is  condensed  to  the  required 
extent  into  a reservoir  by  a steam-pump 
upon  the  locomotive.  From  the  reservoir 
it  is  conducted  back  beneath  the  cars  of  the 
train  by  pipes  connected  beneath  the  train 
by  flexible  tubes  and  valved  couplings.  Un- 
der each  car  is  a cylinder  to  which  the  com- 
pressed air  is  admitted  forward  of  a piston, 
the  stem  of  which  is  connected  to  a bell- 
crank  attached  to  the  brake  levers  by  rods, 
so  that  when  air  is  admitted  by  the  en- 
gineer to  the  pipes  connected  t6  the  cylin- 
ders under  each  car,  the  brakes  of  each  are 
simultaneously  applied. 

One  test  may  be  mentioned.  September 
18,  1869,  a train  of  six  cars  descending  the 
Horse-shoe  Bend  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral Railway,  a grade  of  ninety-six  feet  to 
the  mile,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per  hour, 
was  brought  to  a stand-still  in  420  feet — 
seven  car  lengths. 

Blowers  and  blowing  engines  are  but  forms 
of  air-compressing  or  air-exhausting  pumps, 
but  it  is  hard  to  overvalue  them.  They  in- 
crease the  draught  in  metallurgic  furnaces ; 
furnish  vital  air  to  close  and  fetid  places, 
such  as  mines,  cisterns,  holds  of  ships ; sup- 
ply warmed,  cooled,  moistened,  or  medica- 
ted air  to  public  buildings,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, etc. ; furnish  a drying  atmosphere  to 
lumber  and  grain  kilns  and  powder  mills; 
assist  in  evaporating  liquids  and  removing 
the  steam  from  the  vicinity  of  the  boiling 
solution;  raise  liquids  on  the  principle  of 
the  Giffard  injector,  as  in  oil  wells  and  sub- 
aqueous caissons ; assist  in  the  dispersion 
of  liquids,  as  in  atomizers  and  some  forms 
of  ice  machines;  remove  dust  and  chips 
from  saw-mills  and  planers,  the  fatal  dust 
from  the  stones  and  glazers  of  cutlers ; sup- 
ply breath  to  organs. 

The  blower  of  three  centuries  since  con- 
sisted of  one  open-ended  box  slipping  into 
another ; it  was  used  in  that  very  remarka- 
ble city,  Nuremberg,  for  furnaces,  and  was 
an  improvement  over  the  ordinary  bellows. 
Later,  about  1621,  a bellows  was  used  con- 
sisting of  a valve  oscillating  in  a sector 
chamber.  The  fan-blower  dates  from  1729. 

The  water-bellows  was  invented  by  Horn- 
blower. 

The  first  powerful  blast  machines  were 
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probably  those  erected  by  Smeaton  at  the  j 
Carron  Iron- works,  1760.  The  furnaces  grew  ! 
larger  in  size,  and  more  powerful  blowers 
were  needed.  Watt’s  engine  came  just  in 
time  to  crown  the  whole  affair  with  success 
and  revolutionize  the  iron  trade.  Neilson 
invented  the  hot  blast  in  1828. 

Power  blowers  are  now  used.  The  forms 
are  piston ; fan ; vertical  open-ended  cylin- 
der plunging  in  water ; pair  of  wheels,  with 
alternate  vanes  and  packing  surfaces,  and 
rotating  in  concert. 

BALLOONS. 

Aerostation  is  almost  all  within  the  centu- 
ry. Since  Icarus  fell  into  the  jEgean  Sea 
very  little  advance  has  been  made  in  flying 
machines,  the  flight  of  D&dalus  from  Crete 
to  Sicily  being  altogether  the  most  success- 
ful on  record.  Some  presume  to  doubt  this. 
Ballooning  was  rendered  possible  upon  the 
discovery  -of  hydrogen  gas  by  Cavendish  in 
1766.  It  is  true  it  had  been  produced  before, 
but  was  not  understood  or  used.  Dr.  Black 
the  next  year  suggested  its  use  for  aerosta- 
tion. The  brothers  Montgolfier  ascended 
by  a fire  balloon  in  1783;  the  ascensive 
power  was  obtained  by  heated  air  rising 
from  a fire  made  in  the  open  mouth  of  the 
balloon.  Pilatre  de  Rozifere  and  the  Mar- 
quis d'Arlandes  repeated  the  experiment  the 
same  year.  MM.  Charles  and  Robert  infla- 
ted their  balloon  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  as- 
cended 9700  feet  and  reached  a distance  of 
twenty -five  miles  in  one  hour  and  three- 
quarters.  Ascensions  after  this  became  fre- 
quent. Pilatre  and  Romain  tried -to  com- 
bine a hydrogen  balloon  with  a fire  balloon ; 
the  expanding  gas  reached  the  fire,  the 
’whole  was  consumed,  and  the  aeronauts  per- 
ished. Balloons  of  observation  were  used 
by  the  French  army  at  Liege  and  Fleurus 
in  1794.  This  was  repeated  at  Solferino  in 
1859,  and  with  our  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  most  remarkable  ascent  for  a long  time 
was  that  of  Gay-Lussac,  in  1804,  who  reached 
the  height  of  23,040  feet.  Glaisher,  it  is  said, 
afterward  ascended  to  a height  of  seven 
miles.  Green,  in  1820,  introduced  the  plan 
of  inflating  with  the  ordinary  illuminating 
gas  of  the  streets. 

The  history  of  the  balloon  since  this  time 
embraces  many  names — Wise,  King,  Lowe, 
and  Donaldson  in  this  country ; Gifford,  Go- 
dard, and  De  Lome  in  France.  M.  Godard 
conducted  the  balloon  postal  administration 
during  the  siege  of  Paris.  Wise's  trip  from 
St.  Louis  is  the  longest  on  record,  nearly  1200 
miles. 

WEIGHING  MACHINES. 

Probably  no  invention,  if  we  except  that 
of  the  locomotive,  has  to  so  great  a degree 
expedited  the  transactions  of  commerce  as 
the  platform  balance,  invented  by  the  Fair- 
banks Brothers  about  1830.  The  business 


| of  making  these  weighing  machines  has 
! grown  to  enormous  proportions.  From  the 
Fairbanks  manufactory  at  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vermont,  50,000  scales  are  sent  out  annual- 
ly to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GAS. 

Illuminating  gas  was  unknown,  except  as 
a surface  emanation  or  a laboratory  produc- 
tion, in  the  year  1776.  In  China  from  time 
immemorial  the  natural  flow  of  carbureted 
hydrogen  has  been  used  for  lighting,  and  for 
boiling  the  brine  yielded  by  salt  wells.  Sim- 
ilar convenient  applications  have  been  made 
at  Fredonia,  New  York,  Portland,  on  Lake 
Erie,  Wigan,  Scotland,  in  lighting,  and  at 
Kanawha,  West  Virginia,  in  evaporating 
brine.  Gas  emanating  from  a well  1200  feet 
deep  is  used  at  the  “ Siberian  Works,”  Pitts- 
burg, under  the  boilers  and  in  the  puddling 
furnaces.  The  fire -worshipers  of  Persia 
have  regarded  such  emanations  with  high 
respect,  and  the  holy  fires  of  Baku,  on  the 
Caspian,  have  a great  local  fame,  and  are 
thus  maintained. 

Gas  was  first  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  coal  in  1688  by  Dr.  Clayton ; Boyle  refers 
to  it  in  that  year.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  1756,  Lord  Dundonald,  1786,  distilled 
coal  and  tar  and  burned  the  issuing  gas. 
Murdock  was  the  first  to  light  a building 
with  it.  He  thus  lighted  his  house  and  of- 
fices at  Redruth,  Cornwall,  in  1792.  In  1798 
he  lighted  with  gas  the  works  of  Boulton 
and  Watt  at  Soho.  He  illuminated  these 
buildings  in  1803  in  the  rejoicings  for  peace : 
Trafalgar,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena,  within  four 
years  afterward,  are  a curious  commentary. 
Murdock's  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  as  the  man  who  reduced  the  idea  to 
practice.  In  1804-05  he  lighted  the  cotton 
factory  of  Phillips  and  Lee,  Manchester, 
with  a brilliancy  estimated  to  be  equal  to 
3000  candles.  This  was  a grand  success. 

In  1803  Winsor  lighted  the  Lyceum  Thea- 
tre, in  London,  and  obtained  a patent  for 
lighting  streets  by  gas.  He  established  the 
first  gas  company.  The  first  street  lighted 
w'as  one  side  of  Pall  Mall,  in  1807 ; Westmin- 
ster Bridge  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
J813 ; London  streets  commonly  wTere  light- 
ed in  1815 ; Paris,  the  same  year ; Baltimore, 
1816 ; Boston,  1822 ; New  York,  1825. 

This  is  all  very  recent,  and  yet  how  far 
into  the  past  the  dim  period  of  street  oil- 
lamps  seems  to  have  retreated ! The  mode 
of  making  illuminating  gas  is  pretty  gen- 
erally understood.  The  coal  is  baked  in  re- 
torts, and  the  gas  flows  therefrom  in  com- 
pany with  other  vapors,  which  are  removed 
by  successive  operations.  It  is  conducted 
first  to  the  convoluted  pipes  of  the  con- 
denser, by  wrhich  it  is  cooled  and  the  tar 
precipitated.  Thence  it  passes  to  the  wash- 
er, where  the  ammonia  is  seized  by  the  wa- 
i ter,  allowing  the  gas  to  pass  on  to  the  puri- 
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tier,  where  it  is  deprived  of  its  sulphur  and 
carbonic  acid  by  dry  lime,  or  latterly  by  the 
hydrated  sesqnioxide  of  iron.  Clegg  in- 
vented the  purifier  and  wet  meter  in  1807  ; 
Mulam  the  dry  meter  in  1820. 


is  carried  by  a conveyer  to  the  feeder  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  and  shaken  through  the 
sieve  so  as  to  fall  in  a shower  through  the 
dame  of  the  gas  entering  at  the  side  aper- 
tures low  down  in  the  shaft.  The  principal 
portion  falls  to  the  bottom,  but  the  finer 
matter  passing  over  is  exposed  to  a flame 
arising  from  the  mingled  air  and  the  car- 
bonic oxide  of  a charcoal  fire  discharging 
into  the  downcast  shaft  leading  to  the  series 
of  chambers  in  which  fine  metallic  dust  is 
eventually  deposited,  and  from  which  it  is 
removed  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  furnace  shaft  a double  decomposi- 
tion takes  place,  which  converts  the  sulphide 
of  silver  into  the  chloride,  in  which  latter 
condition  it  is  brought,  as  one  may  say, 
within  the  grasp  of  the  mercury.  In  the 
presence  of  sulphurous  gases  from  the  sul- 
phide of  silver  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  de- 
composed, and  yields  its  chlorine  to  the  sil- 
ver, burning  the  chloride  of  silver,  while  the 
sulphurous  gases  uniting  with  the  soda  form 
sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  washed  out  with 
the  tailings.  The  material  from  the  furnace 
is  ready  for  the  amalgamating  pan. 

1CK. 

Ice  is  one  thing  in  which  Americans  rev- 
el in  the  summer-time.  No  other  nation 
lays  in  such  a stock,  or  so  peremptorily  de- 
mands an  abundant  supply.  American  ice 
is  sold  in  London,  Calcutta,  and  a hundred 

Usually  the  ice  is 


SIJLVKK. 

The  silver  process  now  adopted  in  our 
Western  Territories  ore  the  result  of  long 
care  and  observation,  with  chemical  analy- 
ses— the  union  of  experimental  test  and  sci- 
entific deduction. 

Amalgamating  pans  and  barrels  are  made 
in  groat  variety ; roasting  furnaces  aud 
processes  have  been  adapted  to  the  varying 
characters  of  ore  and  the  means  at  command 
for  treating.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
of  the  latter  must stand  .as  a representative 
of  the  whole  family,  m it  is  not  possible  to 
treat  the.  matter  either  at  length  or  in  detail. 

The  Stotefeldi  roasting  furnace  for  silver 
ores  containing  sulphur  is  what  is  technical- 
ly known  as  a shaft  furnace ; the  ground  and 
stamped  ore  is  dusted  in  a shower  into  a 
vertical  shaft,  up  which  the  dame  of  a fur- 
uace  is  direc  ted. 

The  ground  ore  is  mixed  with  salt,  and 
pulverized  at  the  stamp  battery.  The  pulp 


places  between  the  two. 

*4  harvested”  on  ponds  or  rivers  in  the  North, 
and  the  business  has  created  a w hole  set  of 
peculiar  contrivances  for  scraping  off  the 
surface  and  removing  snow ; sawing  the  sheet 
into  blocks  without  quite  detaching;  split- 
ting them  off;  floating  them  to  the  hoist; 
elevating  them  by  endless  chains;  delivering 
them  to  the  men  who  stow  them  in  a solid 


#iirrEjfiLU>T’a  «oa8ti*g  runs  ace. 
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drawing  heat  tmo  tk<^  water  miiSdeat  to 
cougyai  it- 

SlXirAK. 

Sugar  is  mentioned  by  Dioacorides  and 
Pliny  a*  a kind  of  honey  obtained  from  cane, 
and  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabs.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  European 
annals  is  in  the  account  of  Nearchus,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  of  Alexander.  The 
Crusades  added  to  the  European  knowledge 
of  it,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  it  was  grown 
i.u  Sicily.  Thence  it  was  taken  to  Madeira 
in  1420,  and  thence  to  the  Canaries,  to  Bra- 
zil, and  to  San  Domingo  in  1506 ; to  Burba- 
does  from  Brazil  in  1641.  It  is  a native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  it«  name  is  from  the 
Sanskrit,  sarl'ara  ; Persian,  scltakar  ; Hindus- 
tunee,  whuktir;  Arabic,  #ukkar.  Kanda  (can- 
dy) is  also  Sanskrit. 

It  was  used  for  many  centuries  as  a vehi- 
cle in  medicine  before  it  became  an  article 
of  food.  For  the  refilling  processes  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Venetians  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  As  time  passed,  the  clarification, 
defecation,  and  crystallization  proceeded  on 
a gradually  improving  scale,  boiling,  set- 
tling, filtering,  white  of  egg,  skimming,  hone- 
bl ads,  etc.,  being  used.  Loaf-sugar  w as  first 
made  in  Venice. 

The  vacuum -pau  is  the  invention  of 
Charles  E.  Howard,  an  English  refiner,  about 
1813.  In  this  a partial  vacuum  is  obtained 
over  the  sirup,  so  that  it  will  boll  at  a mnch 
lower  temperature.  This  not  merely  saves 
fuel,  but  prevents  charring  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  sugar.  The  modes  of  handling 
the  sirup,  so  to  speak,  are  also  much  simpli- 
fied and  assisted,  the  cane  juice,  by  means 
of  pumps  or  by  gravity,  flowing  from  the 


; id runs*  occHp.vingf  be 
wfhdo  interior  of 
- Do 

More  specially 
noticeable,  however,  are  the  machines  for 
congealing  water  into  ice,  and  which  are 
commencing  to  work  at  a price  below  that 
at  which  the  ice  can  be  gathered  and  trans- 
ported. 

Speaking  in  short  terms,  there  are  four 
inodes  of  making  ice— vaporization,  radia- 
tion, liquefaction,  and  midden  reduction  of 
pressure. 

Vaporization  in  a partial  vacuum  formed 
the  basis  of  Dr.  Cullen's  attempts  in  1755  : 
in  1777  Nairn*  used  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb 
tlie  vapor  rising  from  water  in  an  exhausted 
receiver,  Edmond  Carres  apparatus  is  on 
this  principle,  and  is  used  to  produce  the 
mra  fe#  frapp&s  so  common  iu  Parisian  res- 
taurants. Iu  the  continuous  operation  of 
Ferdinand  Carr**  ammonia  is  employed  as 
being  more  volatile  than  water,  and  under 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  permanently 
gaseous.  The  apparatus  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated. hut  effective.  The  water  is  in  cans 
in  a bath  of  imeongealftble  liquid,  cooled 
by  zigzag  tubes,  into  W’hich  the  liquid  am- 
monia is  conducted  to  expand,  and  thereby 
convert  the  sensible  heat  of  the  surround- 
ing bath  into  latent,  due  to  its  assumption 
of  the  gaseous  condition.  There  are  many 
modifications  of  the  vaporization  principle, 
but  no  room  to  tell  of  thorn. 

Liquefaction  is  another  mode,  and  snow 
and  ice  arc  used  iu  connection  with  stilts. 
Combinations  of  salts  are  also  used.  Ma- 
chines are  also  used  in  which  air  is  exhaust- 
ed by  a steam-engine  from  a receiver,  the 
expansion  of  liquid  into  a gaseous  condition 
Vqju  L — No.  29L-26 
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1. t#  the  tfot*?  ■■  ?he  ootjiiJUi^i;^ni^  4 new  om  fox 
dfo  the  «*,  aithoti^is  BoXtcker  >vo^  bnlf  a century 
earlier,  and  loomied  tbfc  wi)rk«  of  pi^deu. 
jir-umk-  The  *'«ftahi Uh.to&nt  o f t he  p^rcidaiu-workis 
ter  pat-  at  Sevres*  **ifo<>wbsif  later 

• ‘‘7.y;  % In  S*ru*H*, Austria. Ko^m,  Bavaria,  and 

;u^A>v^  . France  the  Work*  are  ^tiTminieritaL 

|f$$]j| i Sfaiier«i«hm>.  The  mUI  home  ot  Wedg 

1 wood,  ift  the  tfeufcre  *>f  the  English 
;|  works,  whieli  are  alt  prf  irate  ventures. 

| ■ • ; UUl&S.'- 

] fJJfo**  was  known  hi  an  cion  t Kin  oveh , 
] ami  wan  ekiilfaUy  worked  hy  the  an- 
\ v:ient  Egyptmas,  thou gh  tt  was  mostly 
\ orijanirnUl,  and  did  not  probably  enter 
V iMUbh  into,  ilm  oiflntmvm  uses  of  life. 
1 JflJjiy  d.oHcrihe^ Hie yu blip  of  making  ity 
- A:v  and  it  \>  as  use,d  all  down tfoftmgk  tb^. 

to  onr OWn  tit/nr..  ft  in  Only  k\ th- 
in the  tost  three  vxn%wln^t\i)it  4s  u»w 
has  bocnine  common 


•■t- ^Vjftjc  -.vyv-^i/yi^  •'H-1— , 

<^rttjrvd^i-  p*i*nau 
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foraininonw  hfowi*  glass  >vus  introduced  ;iirt  W gug-iaodi^ 
rapidity* 4n  t0ff£ ptabvglass  Hi  1&X:  - 

tm$p  for  aufob  t?cbrc*; 


exited  by  Hank  d'C.  1N4.  Fjq 

this  the  TOj^pha  is  placed  in  a f 
f- yiinflfsrj  and  rotated  with  groat  rapidity* 
that  the  liquid  portion  -ike  W a ter  and  the 
mi»:ry'8U\iruaHe  angar— 1»  »>3c  petted  liy 
vontTifngyj  force,  leaving  the  grsuim 

luted  in  the  cylinder. 

Thie  rbaliy  lieaarifid  cohttivenre 
$im*e  been  adapted  for  many  pttiposeK 
ae  0 drainer  filter,  and  aw  u suhstirmc  / 
for  the •clotlies- wringer.  . 

;;:;  ':<  IHmTaUiN.  ’ •'■'■•  ' ' i']  ■ 0 

.ParrtUHn^  alt  hough  not  finer  sn/tn>5Ctr 
nrc  that)  tho  Chinese  article  ,<>f  nayfy 
txpm  hock,  nor  of  more  jjftiwftiiii ^ U^d  . 
agnwahle  shapes  than  tkn  Vasew  of  I 
Etruria  a»«d  firneco,  hii»?  ti»  for  iw  we 
>4r^  ^ncenti^d  in  the  art;  made  *dna*$t  / 
^11  lts  pro^re^  wifchlcv  tho  catvriiry  jfttft 

passotg  away,  ••  ••,  '-y  ‘‘V’*-  ’V .(./;  /•-  V 'i$m. 

WodgwonKPs  improvements,  lTrO-?i)f 
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of  years  ^lorfv  it  ^^  introduced  unto  En- 
gland it)  juxi  iTi  tima  tor  the  great  Ex- 
fritjilioii  fruifrti og of  1851,  which  vrw  iksigti- 
^ by  vSu  Joseph  Paxton,  ami  '.roofed  with 
cytwi>J‘vx  gl.axs  inode  fry  ChaiJce  and  Co,,  of 
Birin  inghanjv 

The  ih  W follows:  The  workman 

cotie##  glass  {«)  axormd  tin?  end 

of  hi&  Tiering frjgjjfc,  and  then  distends  arid 
TooiJfd^  it  by  lowing  gad  rolling  it  on  the 
fl&i  table. . Th^yai’rtm^'. 

. '•$0$.  y frits  tet  in  rofre&t  frig,  frlpW< ; 

tfr#>  wml  ugrSji i^>  ti n ^Cil  .'disdptftfb  Mai 

tlyetf  the  tfuiiift 

AttMofrdf  t4i*  glass  »ucefe««ively 

the  foriut  f>  in  frW  figure.  in 

the  iVtoftfr  *tage,  where  it  k&a  assumed  a 


-«»ri«4aa  0?  mtWBiJS  i^UBSl 


cotiouIa!  form  {d)7  the  point  i» 

and  the  Mow^,  Laviug  hDad  the  ^froji  with 

air  at  a pressure,  places  It  In  the 

when  the  o^praiMioo  ofthe  Air  bjr  heat  oaii$o& 

the.  conoid  to  burnt  at  the  apex  ity.-  The 

;««lge  irf  the  hole  i&  then  pruniiiod  wif.ii  shears, 

and  enkrged  fry  t ko  phce/to.  n pe^qlinr  hand 
tpefr  which  rrstmxfrtefc  apait  of^rdig  mg&r* 
fouge  with  dAt  jatr€w  Tho  ^diTvdn^  fornv 
Q)  frfdfrg  ihen  p^  ta 

mwiy  td  be  winov^d  ftdiu  the  lij^ wing  tube, 
a circular  piece  of  glass  eomiiig  awny  with 
Ifo  tube?,  ho  an  to  mike  an  opening  in  t he 
nihor  end  of  tho  oy liudt'r.  This  separation 
is  effected  fry  a rfrrl-hot>  bent  frwm,  in  which 
ihfe  cylinder  is  turned  rannd  a few  times,  feo 
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as  kv  expand  ifrt>  gtosa  at  tl.ovt  point  (?/).  A 
drop  of  water  04?  the  iiyaied  Hne  m;ikck  an 
mstmifc  lraoture.  The  cylinder  is  theti  split 
fry  a diamond,  or  fry  mmw  similar  to  Mint 
which  removed  the  disk  fro  to  the  01  id  (ft). 
Efatttrt#  and  unvwliny  fittfrd*  ifrfc  process 
These  ate  ae4?oinpiiMbed  iu  Hep^rato  fur-, 
naces,  or  ; apartments  hftAtii*!  by  the  same 
furnace.  Iu  the  nomfrmed  form  tfre/Tfrhntf 
./»rt!ss<«  consists  of  eon^eiatiye  drumfrei> 
he^tod  fry  0.  furn&eifrbenom.h.  The  cylinder 
on  f^  Wated  $por.  of  the  fiai^ng 
witfi  the  ernokhd  sido.  ^pfiermosk 
Tfie  front  of  tiio  ifrriinccr  i'au^e4<  it  to  soften 
and ^ sprearl^ ^ ou^ all  Ih^  eurvnH  and 
Xx^iXm  ' ^.  -Tfrmfr yr*4 a;'  sthiigkt  pifree  of 
wdoiT  fiifftened  oronswiso  at*  the  end  of  uu 
iron  woMimI  ijidoto  h^plyingt 

rrim  a» 

| .any 

| The  sheet  of  gla&t  05  tkeo  pu4)ed^io^ 

; annual  frig  -dhainin:^  wfrGj'e  - it  is  ,mt  fSspjqi  ; : 

ndge.  and  ^tnd  ^r^inaHy.  v-;;  < v ^r fr  \ 

UTte 

; Tiuhir  glaftS  are  exeeeiliugty  hfrer^atuig,  and 
frhTO  Hume  majfed  peetdiarjties..  Wouikr- 
| fril  ia  the  eominand  attni;ued  hf  ^kili  over 
; the  plastic  ^tnfri;  and  itt  jso  ot bej*  i£rt  oxoept 
ppt’toty'  ^.itiei^  ’ k gro writ*  fren oath  th^ 
liand  of  opfrfatdr>  r^p  ^ " . \ 

. :.,-.7|?ho-'  the*  riova, 

eaeh  on  his  ptatfurtit  one  swinging  fria 
prolonged  Toil  fr  ufroye  Jf  j^v  head,  a noth  re 
frlowdug  nod  Hwifigfrig  it  ;fre.tten>li  fr»»  tWt>  - 
while  a Hunt  is  <d»«erv*5ng  Mas.  4poratiou  Of  ; 
hfrafeug  wfrk#*  he  ^^natant- 

ly  trimihg  ronrid  fry  iififfhei  rod  to 

which  H is  ^ilacfr^d. 

In  nrtibles  of  &fj#uicrk  ^nd  ttirTU,  we  Kiavo 
nothing  kv  claim  of  ol^guuce  orlM?auty  frvor 
the  yout^iiHna  o^  c euf drifts  b?H?fct  In  ghtHS- 
rfriting  the  mo^t  iorten.itmg  of  (IT* 

vfintio-tiH  j^  TUghmttiJ^  sim*\  \t\a$u  l^whtch 
u fitrTain  of  sfrprp  waud  o^  fr'  > 

Mjrnd  ghiKi  to  ikill - it,  m m&y  lie  f^«i^<y;;':JM.: 
frf ..% «iuk  a-  patkmr'  into  it,  or  aiidk  a 
around  a raised  pat  tern,  ft  is  Also  uaeil  for 
drilling  stone,  and  even  the  hardest  varie- 
ties such  m agate  and  poti>h5Ty  . 

'■  ■/>  v ‘ 

■ PAPK*.  ' ’ ” v> 

As  Puny  remarked  in  the  first  mtitnrj  of 
our  tivtu  4%  All  the  nd»ge«  of  ijlf^  do-  /’ 

]>erul  iii  a i«iiD^kafrfr>  frphti  Mm  cin- 

pfoymefr  i; ^nf:pap<5f  | at  idi  hv^^rthe^i^i»no 
frf alien  tif  pist  ^vhnn»,>‘  •, ' ;ThiA.'iifr  ^aid  the 

material  oldiatHMi  hj- • ^pyUfrig  WpArt  the 
an  oi^sive  :-&t 

giviwiVij^.  pler/Mfrtlly  t\mi  in  tho  roundly 
rgrruiridV  of  fagypk  hut;  v*  hick  in  now  &su ie~ 
what  rare.  T, '■■■ : ;!-;-v*;v,;-  . V;-fr.,  , 

j^ttpoff  (M3  wo  uTuIexstnud  it,  was  not  then 
knowu  tfr  the  Hmiifcrraijean  lxatioas  and 
perirnp^  not  Out  of  CUimi.  Pnper  made  fry 
tin*  mu^^rnitiun  of  rags  was  iDtrodm*f;d  ink* 

Europe  fry  the  Spuiiish  Baraccus  during  iho 
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eighth  century.  It  was,  of  course,  made  by 
hand,  as  it  is  in  Asia  at  present. 

All  paper-making  machinery  is  included 
within  our  century.  By  the  hand  process 
the  rags,  being  sorted,  washed,  and  bleach- 
ed, are  cut  in  pieces,  and  then  ground  or 
beaten  to  a pulp.  This  was  done  in  mortars 
till  the  invention  of  the  rag  engine  in  Hol- 
land, about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  As  now  practiced,  the  beater  or 
pulping  engine  grinds  the  rags  into  pulp, 
which  is  transferred  to  a vat. 


PULPING  SNOINB. 


By  the  hand  process,  which  is  extinct  in 
Europe  and  America,  except  for  some  grades 
of  drawing  and  writing  papers,  the  paper- 
maker  dips  into  the  vat  a shallow  triangular 
frame,  known  as  the  mould , having  a closely 
woven  wire-cloth,  a sort  of  flat  sieve  with 
wire  meshes.  Lying  upon  this  is  an  open 
rectangular  frame  like  a slate  frame,  and 
known  as  a deckle,  which  forms  a margin  for 
the  Bheet  of  paper  to  be  made.  He  dips  the 
two  into  the  pulp,  and  withdraws  them  in 
horizontal  position,  the  mould  being  full. 
The  water  drips  away  as  the  man  shakes 
the  mould  to  felt  the  fibres,  and  he  transfers 
the  soft  sheet  to  a sheet  of  felt,  over  which 
he  lays  another  sheet  of  felt,  on  this  a sec- 
ond sheet  of  moulded  pulp,  and  so  on,  until 
the  pile  is  high  enough  to  be  pressed.  It  is 
a second  time  piled,  without  the  felt  sheets, 
and  again  pressed,  then  sized,  calendered, 
and  made  into  reams. 

Ten  centuries  passed  and  saw  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world  making  paper  thus. 

A few  years  after  the  commencement  of 
our  century,  Robert,  a Frenchman,  devised 
a machine  for  making  a web  of  paper  from 
pulp.  Before  1800  he  had  made  it  succeed 
in  a degree,  but  it  took  a number  of  years 
and  the  brains  of  many  co-workers  before 
valuable  results  were  attained.  The  scene 
of  the  effort  was  shifted  from  the  paper  mill 
of  Francois  Didot,  of  Essones,  France,  to  the 
works  of  the  wealthy  brothers  Fourdrinier, 
in  England,  who  were  assisted  by  Donkin  in 
bringing  the  machine  to  perfection. 

In  the  Fourdrinier  or  flat  web  machine  the 
previously  prepared  pulp  is  introduced  into 
a vat,  where  it  is  thinned  with  water  pre- 
viously expressed  from  the  sheet  duiing  its 
formation,  and  agitated  by  means  of  a ro- 
tary stirrer.  Passing  through  a peculiarly 
formed  strainer,  the  invention  of  Ibbotson, 
by  which  it  is  freed  from  knots,  the  pulp,  in 
a stream  the  thickness  of  which  is  regulated 
according  to  that  of  the  paper  to  be  made, 


falls  upon  an  apron,  which  conducts  it  a 
short  distance  to  an  endless  wire-gauze  flat 
web,  by  which  it  is  carried  forward  and  over 
a box  partially  exhausted  of  air ; this  flat- 
tens the  web  of  paper,  and  partially  extracts 
the  water.  The  width  of  the  sheet  is  gov- 
erned by  traveling  deckles  or  side  straps, 
which  prevent  any  portion  of  the  pulp  from 
passing  away  at  the  sides  of  the  wire-gauze. 
The  web  is  then  conducted  upon  endless 
blankets  between  two  sets  of  rollers,  which 
express  most  of  the  remaining  water,  and 
partially  obliterate  the  marks  of  the  wire-* 
gauze,  and  dried  by  passing  between  several 
pairs  of  hollow  steam-heated  rollers,  being 
finally  wound  upon  a roller  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  machine,  or  delivered  on  to  anoth- 
er machine  by  which  it  is  cut  into  lengths. 

In  1809  Mr.  Dickinson,  an  English  paper 
manufacturer,  invented  the  cylinder  machine. 

In  this  a hollow  brass  cylinder  perforated 
with  holes  and  covered  with  wire-gauze  is 
substituted  for  the  flat  web  of  the  Fourdri- 
nier machine.  The  air  is  partially  exhaust- 
ed from  the  cylinder  through  its  hollow  jour- 
nals, producing  the  same  effect  as  the  vacu- 
um box  over  which  the  web  passes  in  the 
Fourdrinier  machine.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  process  of  manufacture  is  very  simi- 
lar in  each.  Combinations  of  the  two  sys- 
tems are  found:  a web  of  cylinder  paper, 
which  is  strongest  in  one  direction,  and  one 
of  Fourdrinier  paper  being  united;  also  a 
number  of  webs  united  before  drying  to 
form  a heavy  paper  or  card -board;  or  a 
fine  web  of  pulp  has  fibres  of  silk  strewed 
upon  it  to  be  imbedded  in  the  paper  to  form 
a paper  for  fractional  currency.  The  qual- 
ity of  paper  depends  mainly  upon  that  of 
the  material,  though  the  making  is  respon- 
sible for  the  evenness  of  its  thickness  and 
the  smoothness  of  its  surface.  The  best 
quality  made  in  this  country  is  hardly  so 
good  as  that  made  from  the  longer  fibres  of 
silk  or  bromsonetia  by  the  Chinese ; but  our 
best  is  from  new — that  is,  unworn — linen 
stocks,  the  clippings  of  garment  making. 
Cotton  rags  are  not  so  good,  and  old,  worn 
rags,  partly  rotten,  are  worse.  After  this  we 
reach  still  commoner  material  for  stout 
brown  paper,  such  as  hemp  and  old  rope, 
and  the  cheapest  of  all  is  straw,  for  wrap- 
ping paper. 

INDIA  RUBBER. 

What  would  the  men  before  76  have  said 
to  the  India  rubber  manufacture  I The  sub- 
stance was  first  brought  to  England  from  Bra- 
zil as  a curiosity  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  about  1776  it  seems  that  Priestley 
suggested  that  it  was  “ excellently  adapted 
for  removing  pencil  marks  from  paper.”  It 
was  dissolved  in  turpentine,  and  used  by 
Peal  in  1791  as  water-proofing  composition 
for  fabrics.  Hancock  and  Mackintosh,  about 
1823,  were  the  first  to  apply  the  gum  to  the 
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uses  of  water-proof  clothing.  The  gum 
was  placed  between  two  thicknesses  of  fab- 
ric, and  wae  a sticky  affair  at  the  best.  The 
business  never  really  prospered  until  the 
discovery  of  the  vulcanizing  process  by  Good- 
year, the  subject  of  his  patent  of  June  15, 
1844.  He  preferred  the  proportions  of  twen- 
ty-five caoutchouc,  five  sulphur,  seven  white 
lead;  but  these  quantities  and  the  nature 
of  the  Bubstances  employed  were  varied  by 
Goodyear  himself  and  by  his  successors.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  heat  employed  in 
combining  the  substances,  this  being  gener- 
ally proportionate  to  the  degree  of  hardness 
required  in  the  vulcanite. 

The  history  of  invention  does  not  furnish 
an  instance  of  greater  persistence  under  dis- 
couragement than  is  afforded  by  the  strug- 
gles of  Charles  Goodyear.  It  was  a purely 
tentative  process.  He  first  mixed  the  gum 
with  half  its  weight  of  magnesia  to  dry  it 
and  remove  the  stickiness;  but  the  com- 

* pound  softened.  He  then  tried  India  rub- 
ber sap  with  magnesia,  with  better  results. 
Next  he  tried  surface  treatment  with  nitric 
acid.  This  scheme,  which  seemed  promis- 
ing, was  overthrown  by  the  financial  crisis 
of  1837.  After  a number  of  attempts,  Good- 
year shifted  on  to  the  line  previously  trav- 
eled by  Hayward — the  use  of  snlphur.  Hay- 
ward had  mixed  and  covered  the  rubber 
with  Bulphur,  and  exposed  it  to  the  sun's 
rays,  producing  a superficial  hardening. 

• While  experimenting  with  some  goods  which 
had  been  thus  made  and  returned  as  rotten, 
a piece  of  it  was  charred  by  contact  with 


| the  stove,  and  the  result  was  sufficient  to 
indicate  to  the  alert  mind  of  Goodyear  that 
what  was  needed  was  the  baking  of  the 
rubber  and  sulphur  together.  He  then  de- 
voted himself  to  details,  the  proper  propor- 
tions for  given  qualities  of  goods,  the  mate- 
rials to  be  added  to  give  color  and  solidity, 
the  uses  to  which  this  admirable  compound 
may  be  put.  The  results  of  his  genius,  care, 
and  persistence  are  all  around  us. 

METEOROLOGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  meteorological  instruments  of  the  pres- 
ent day  derive  much  of  their  public  interest 
from  the  tri-daily  report  of  the  numerous 
stations  to  the  Signal-office  in  Washington, 
where  the  generalizations  are  made,  and 
from  whence  conjectures  for  the  following 
twenty-four  hours  are  transmitted.  The 
principal  instruments  are  the  anemometer , for 
direction  and  rate  of  the  wind ; the  barome- 
ter, for  the  atmospheric  pressure ; the  ther- 
mometer, for  atmospheric  temperature. 

Weather-cocks  for  indicating  the  direction 
of  the  wind  are  as  old  as  the  sailing  of  boats, 
but  an  instrument  for  measuring  its  force 
can  be  hardly  said  to  have  existed  before 
1776,  when  Lind  invented  an  anemometer, 
which  has  been  long  since  superseded  by 
those  of  Whewell,  Ostler,  Robinson,  and  oth- 
ers. The  present  anemometers  are  self-re- 
cording. The  barograph,  or  registering  ba- 
rometer, used  at  the  Chief  Signal-office,  War 
Department,  Washington,  is  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  barometer  is  in  a dark  case, 
with  the  mercury  column  exposed  at  a slit 
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through  which  the  light  of  a lamp  passes. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  machine,  shown  at 
the  left  in  the  cut,  is  a cylinder  wrapped 
with  sensitized  paper  so  as  to  blacken  with 
light.  This  cylinder  and  its  paper  cover  are 
moved  by  clock-work  so  as  to  rotate  once  in 
forty-eight  hours.  The  image  of  that  part 
of  the  slit  above  the  mercurial  column  is 
thus  caused  to  form  a continuous  dark  band 
of  irregular  width  on  the  paper,  becoming 
narrower  as  the  mercury  rises  and  widen- 
ing as  it  descends  in  the  tube,  the  width  of 
the  band  indicating  not  only  the  relative 
changes,  but  also  the  absolute  height  of  the 
barometer.  A shutter  operated  by  the  clock- 
work cuts  off  the  light  for  four  minutes  at 
the  end  of  each  second  hour,  leaving  a ver- 
tical white  line  on  the  paper. 

By  the  expansion  of  a zinc  rod  on  each 
aide  of  the  barometer  tube,  in  connection 
with  a glass  rod  and  lever,  the  thermometric 
changes  are  made,  and  the  true  barometric 
indications,  with  corrections  for  tempera- 
ture, are  photographically  recorded.  The 


introduction  of  a safe  anesthetic.  As 
Charles  IX.  said  when  he  hid  the  Hugue- 
not surgeon  in  his  royal  chamber  to  guard 
him  from  the  assassins  on  the  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  “ there  is  only  one  PerA” 
Palissy,  another  Huguenot,  was  similarly 
shielded  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the 
queen  - dowager,  as  there  was  “only  one 
potter.”  Palissy  died  in  prison  eventually. 
Ether  was  known  for  many  centuries  before 
Dra.  Morton  and  Jackson,  of  Boston,  brought 
it  into  notice  as  an  anesthetic  in  1846.  Chlo- 
roform was  discovered  in  1831 ; first  used  as 
an  anesthetic  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh* 
in  1847. 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

Artificial  limbs  and  other  prosthetic  appli- 
ances have  advanced  with  the  line — artificial 
hands  and  legs  whose  simulation  of  the  nat- 
ural is  so  close  that  a casual  observer  will 
not  notice  the  difference. 

The  artificial  arm  illustrated  has  three 
motions  derived  from  the  stump,  the  arm 


OONDELl/S  A.BTTFIOIAX  ABM. 

(Longitudinal  section  of  left  arm.) 


strip  after  remaining  forty-eight  hours  is 
taken  off,  the  unaltered  nitrate  washed  out, 
and  it  is  filed  away,  an  enduring  record  of 
the  condition  of  the  barometer  for  two  days. 

The  thermometers  are  read  three  times  a 
day,  but  may  be  made  similarly  self-record- 
ing. Maximum  and  minimum  thermometers 
are  a usual  furnishing  of  observatories.  The 
differential  thermometer  of  Leslie  is  a hy- 
grometrical  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  aqueous  saturation  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  means  of  the  dew-point. 

ANAESTHETICS. 

The  use  of  anaesthetics  has  been  brought 
to  system,  and  new  agents  of  ascertained 
strength  and  effect  have  been  devised.  For- 
mer ages  used  stupefying  drugs  and  poisons 
which  struck  directly  at  the  vital  force. 
Cannabis  indica  was  used  in  the  Orient,  man - 
dragora  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
modern  ansesthetic  agents  are  cold,  deutox- 
ide  of  nitrogen,  chloroform,  ether,  hydrate 
of  chloral,  and  some  others  of  less  note. 
From  the  times  when  Morelli,  in  1674,  at  the 
siege  of  Besan^on,  invented  the  tourniquet, 
and  Perd  (1550)  introduced  the  ligature  and 
dispensed  with  actual  cautery  to  arrest  the 
bleeding  of  the  stump,  no  such  act  has  been 
accomplished  for  maimed  humanity  as  the 


being  secured  by  bands  to  the  body.  The 
forward  motion  of  the  stump  flexes  the  fore- 
arm, the  phalanges  are  closed  and  opened  by 
a sort  of  rotative  motion  which  draws  upon 
a cord,  and  the  backward  motion  of  the 
stump  gives  extension  to  the  fore-arm.  A 
man  with  only  four  inches  of  stump  may 
with  this  arm  take  his  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket,  wipe  his  nose,  pick  up  a marble 
from  the  table,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
It  does  not  take  as  long  to  learn  the  use  of 
it  as  it  does  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
natural  arm;  but  then  the  practice  with 
the  latter  begins  with  very  early  life,  and 
when  the  use  is  acquired  it  is  much  the 
better  of  the  two. 

Artificial  arms,  ears,  eyes,  feet,  gums, 
hands,  legs,  noses,  palates,  pupils,  and  teeth 
are  all  to  be  purchased  closely  matching  the 
remaining  parts,  or  made  to  any  shape  de- 
sired in  cases  where  no  natural  portion  re- 
mains to  protest  against  want  of  uniform- 
ity. 

Mechanical  dentistry  is  one  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  time  and  country.  Not  only 
is  excellence  in  the  art  a very  recent  achieve- 
ment, but  it  is  more  thoroughly  understood 
here  than  elsewhere.  Pepys’s  diary  records 
that  his  wife’s  “ tooth  was  new  done  by  La 
Roche,  and  was  indeed  pretty  handsome,’* 
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but  it  was  probably  a piece  of  ivory  or  wal- 
rus tooth. 


AQUARIA. 


Aquaria  have  been  constructed  on  a scale 
sufficient  to  show  aquatic  animals  and 
plants  in  their  natural  condition,  and  with 
a reasonable  degree  of  freedom.  The  mode 
of  aerating  the  water  by  a jet  of  air  intro- 
duced into  and  ascending  in  bubbles  through 
the  water  has  much  simplified  that  part  of 
the  matter.  The  proper  understanding  of 
the  reciprocal  duties  and  effects  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  tenants  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  success  with  an  aquarium.  The 
office  of  the  flora  is  to  abstract  the  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  due  to  the  breathing  of 
the  fauna,  and  restore  the  oxygen,  as  with 
the  terrestrial  flora.  Then  certain  animals 
which  feed  on  decaying  vegetable  matter 
are  put  in  the  minature  pond  to  act  as  scav- 
engers to  the  community.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  these  conditions  is  due  to  R.  War- 
rington, 1850.  N.  B.  Ward  is  also  not  to  be 
forgotten.  An  aquarium  36  by  150  feet  was 
constructed  in  1860  in  the  Jar  din  d*  Acclima- 
tion in  Paris  by  Lloyd.  The  same  person 
erected  a large  one  at  Hamburg.  An  aqua- 
rium at  Manchester,  England,  has  750  feet 
frontage.  The  aquarium  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position was  a large  and  effective  one.  That 
of  Brighton  is  on  a grander  scale  than  any 
other.  It  occupies  ground  100  by  715  feet, 
the  general  structure  being  a quadrangular 
series  of  tanks  with  plate-glass  sides,  and  a 
central  roofed  apartment  lighted  through 
the  tank  sides  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  be- 
ing under  water.  The  tanks  have  fresh  or 
salt  water  to  suit  the  tenants,  and  vary  in 
size  from  11  by  20  to  30  by  55  feet. 

An  aquarium  car  lately  went  from  New 
England  to  San  Francisco  with  young  fish 
for  stocking  the  Pacific  rivers. 


MATCHES. 


The  old-fashioned  match  was  simply  a 
wooden  splint  dipped  in  brimstone,  and  kin- 
dled from  a piece  of  tinder  set  on  fire  by  a 
spark  from  the  flint  and  steel. 

The  tinder  was  sometimes  ignited  by  an 
air-compressing  pump.  In  other  cases  the 
matches  were  tipped  with  chlorate  of  pot- 
.ash,  and  set  on  fire  by  plunging  in  a vial 
containing  asbestus  saturated  with  sulphu- 
ric acid.  DobereinePs  lamp,  in  which  a hy- 
drogen jet  is  brought  in  contact  with  plati- 
num sponge,  and  a coil  of  platinum  wire 
kept  red-hot  by  alcohol,  were  also  sometimes 
•employed,  rather,  however,  as  curiosities 
than  de  vices  of  general  practical  use. 

Lucifer-matches  have  now  superseded  all 
other  appliances  for  producing  an  instanta- 
neous light,  throughout  the  civilized  world 
at  least,  and  have  become  an  article  of 
manufacture  employing  an  enormous  capi- 
tal. They  are  made  by  sawing  or  splitting 
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blocks  of  soft  wood  into  splints,  which  are 
dipped  into  a composition  containing  either 
phosphorus  or  chlorate  of  potash  as  a basis, 
and  dried. 

Round  matches  are  made  by  forcing  the 
splints  through  plates  having  circular  aper- 
tures, which  at  once  cut  out  and  compress 
them ; the  machinery  employed  cuts  as  many 
as  30,000  splints  per  minute.  These  are  sold 
by  the  hogshead  to  those  who  make  a spe- 
cial business  of  applying  the  composition, 
which  is  also  effected  by  machinery. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Musical  instruments  should  not  be  over- 
looked. They  have  advanced  within  the 
century  equally  with  the  other  subjects 
stated. 

The  organ  is  as  old  as  Ctesibus  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  lived  in  the  Ptolemaic  period. 
The  pressure  of  air  was  obtained  by  a sort 
of  water -bellows,  the  pipes  were  but  very 
few,  and  the  compass  of  course  quite  limit- 
ed. Down  through  the  ages  we  find  that  it 
had  a precarious  existence.  Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid  and  the  excellent  Gerbert  of  Rheims 
are  two  of  the  great  names  associated  with 
its  possession  and  use.  The  missals  of  the 
Middle  Ages  show  a variety  of  clumsy  con- 
trivances for  evoking  sounds  from  pipes  by 
machinery,  but  excellence  was  not  attained 
much  before  the  time  of  Father  Smith  (re- 
ferred to  by  Pepys),  wTho  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel to  repair  the  damages  occasioned  in  the 
English  churches  by  the  Parliamentary  sol- 
diers. Since  this  time  the  instrument  has 
been  much  enlarged,  its  power,  compass,  and 
capacity  increased,  perhaps  without  increas- 
ing its  sweetness.  The  great  organ  of  Haar- 
lem has  sixty  stops  and  8000  pipes ; one  at 
Seville  5300  pipes.  The  organ  of  the  u Al- 
bert Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,”  London,  has 
111  stops,  14  couplers,  32  combinations,  and 
about  9000  pipes.  The  organs  of  the  Bos- 
ton Music-Hall,  Baltimore  Cathedral,  and 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  are  among  the 
largest  in  this  country. 

The  parlor  organ  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
accordeon,  which  was  introduced  in  Europe 
in  1821.  The  first  metallic-reed  musical  in- 
strument was  the  Eolodicon , by  Eschenberg, 
of  Bohemia,  1810.  The  rocking  melodeon 
was  a large  accordeon  on  a stand.  Carhart, 
in  this  country,  has  done  more  than  any  one 
else  in  the  improvement  of  this  instrument. 
He  introduced  the  exhaust  plan  iu  1846. 
Previous  to  this  the  air  had  been  forced 
through  the  reed  slits,  and  is  still  so  in  Eu- 
rope. His  first  instrument  had  four  octaves, 
but  they  were  afterward  increased.  Mason 
and  Hamlin  in  1855  had  instruments  with 
seven  octaves,  four  sets  of  reeds,  and  two 
manuals. 

The  piano  is  the  successor  of  a whole  se- 
ries of  stringed  instruments,  dating  from 
the  harp.  It  is  a prostrate  harp , wrhose 
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strings  are  beaten  by  hammers  actuated  by 
keys.  The  citole,  clavicymbalum,  virginal, 
spinet,  and  harpsichord  occupy  the  period 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  piano-forte  was  really  invented 
by  Christofori,  of  Florence,  1711,  but  it  was 
near  the  end  of  the  century  before  it  had 
attained  excellence  enough  to  supersede  the 
spinet  and  harpsichord,  the  strings  of  w hich 
were  twanged  by  plectra.  The  grand  point 
to  be  attained  in  the  piano,  or  as  it  was  ear- 
ly called,  the  hummer  harpsichord , was  for  the 
hammer  to  fall  back  immediately  after  strik- 
ing the  string,  so  as  to  allow  the  latter  free 
vibration. 

The  improvements  in  this  instrument  are 
marvelous,  and  our  country  is  in  the  front 
rank  of  ingenuity  and  excellence.  The 
names  of  Broadwood,  Collard,  Erard,  Stein- 
way, Chickering,  Knabe,  with  many  others 
we  can  not  find  space  to  name,  go  to  an  ad- 
miring posterity  in  company. 

Washington,  D.  C.  EdwaUD  H.  KNIGHT. 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 

WHEN  Agassiz  wished  to  trace  the  prog- 
ress of  the  glacier,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  do  bo  except  by  a method  which  en- 
abled him  to  compare  its  condition  in  suc- 
cessive seasons.  For  this  purpose  he  placed 
a row  of  stakes  in  the  glacier  extending 
in  a straight  lino  from  stakes  firmly  fixed 
among  the  rocks  on  either  bank.  Then,  by 
returning  from  year  to  year  and  comparing 
the  relative  position  of  his  stakes,  he  could 
determine  the  rate  and  the  nature  of  the 
progress  which  had  been  meantime  made. 
It  is  by  an  analogous  method  that  we  must 
trace  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  world  by  and  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Christian  missions.  He  who  looks 
upon  the  stream  can  hardly  persuade  him- 
self that  any  thing  is  in  process  of  accom- 
plishment. But  he  who  is  content  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  the  world  where  Chris- 
tian missions  have  been  at  work  with  its 
condition  where  the  Gospel  is  still  unknown, 
or  the  present  resources  and  activity  of 
Christian  missions  with  their  condition  a 
century  ago,  will  readily  perceive  that  the 
glacier  is  moving  with  a real  and  very  vig- 
orous progress,  none  the  less  that  it  is  almost 
imperceptible  to  the  casual  and  careless  ob- 
server. 

In  this  article  we  do  not  propose  to  enter 
upon  a consideration  of  the  theological  as- 
pects of  Christian  missions,  but  merely  and 
briefly  to  indicate  in  outline  what  they  have 
accomplished  of  visible  and  temporal  good 
in  ameliorating  the  horrors  of  war,  promot- 
ing the  arts  of  peace,  and  enfranchising  and 
developing  the  mind  of  the  individual. 

The  condition  of  the  world  at  the  advent 
of  Christ  is  one  which  our  imagination  can 
not  easily  and  rarely  does  correctly  picture. 


A certain  civilization  certainly  existed  in 
Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Carthage. 

But  those  features  of  modem  civilization 
which  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind 
were  absolutely  unknown.  Natural  science 
had  no  existence,  and  could  have  none,  so 
long  as  men  were  taught  to  believe  that  na- 
ture itself  was  deity.  No  Franklin  could 
be  guilty  of  the  impiety  of  sending  a kite 
into  the  heavens  to  catch  the  lightning  so 
long  as  the  lightning  was  believed  to  be 
Jove’s  thunder-bolts.  No  mariner  was  like- 
ly to  be  sufficiently  audacious  to  conceive 
even  a system  of  navigation  which  should 
carry  him  far  out  to  sea  so  long  as  the  sea 
was  the  exclusive  domain  of  Neptune.  The 
common  conveniences  of  our  modem  life 
were  unknown  to  heathen  Rome  even  in 
the  period  of  its  greatest  luxury.  There 
was  no  postal  system.  If  a Roman  wished 
to  send  a letter  to  a friend  in  Corinth,  he 
must  do  it  by  private  messenger.  There 
were  private  bankers,  but  no  banking  sys- 
tem. If  one  wished  to  transmit  money,  he 
must  carry  it  in  person  at  the  risk  of  robbery, 
or  send  it  by  a herald  at  the  greater  risk  of 
embezzlement.  There  were  magnificent  pal- 
aces, but  no  houses.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
under  the  Caesars  there  was  a chimney  or  a 
glass  window  in  all  Rome.  If  either  exist- 
ed, it  was  only  in  the  privileged  houses  of 
the  wealthy  few.  Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded 
strange  that  inconvenience  and  semi-bar- 
barism thus  accompanied  wealth  and  luxu- 
ry. The  intimate  relations  of  friendships, 
which  are  directly  traceable  to  the  genial 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  the  intricate 
relations  of  a universal  trade  and  commerce, 
which  are  indirectly  traceable  to  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  Christianity,  never  exist- 
ed to  any  considerable  extent  in  pagan  lands, 
and  without  them  the  post-office  would  have 
been  an  unused  convenience,  and  banking 
at  once  impracticable  and  incomprehensi- 
ble. The  very  word  home  has  no  equivalent 
in  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  languages ; 
and  where  the  institution  was  comparative- 
ly unknown,  the  outward  comforts  and  con- 
veniences which  it  has  created  for  itself,  as 
the  silk-worm  weaves  its  own  cocoon,  were 
also  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  unknown. 

So  long  as  the  wife  was  only  an  upper  serv- 
ant whom  the  husband  might  dismiss  at  his 
pleasure,  as  he  could  under  both  Grecian 
and  Roman  law,  so  long  it  was  not  strange 
that  her  kitchen  was  usually  a portable 
stove  in  the  open  yard,  and  her  boudoir  an 
attic  chamber,  where  she  lived  apart  from 
her  lord,  except  when  he  was  pleased  to 
command  her  presence. 

How  far  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  since  the  first  century  is  due  to  gen- 
eral laws  of  development,  how  far  to  the  in- 
fluence of  race,  and  how  far  to  the  direct  or 
indirect  influence  of  Christianity,  is  a ques- 
tion which  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  dis- 
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cuss.  But  he  who  notes  the  fact  that  mod- 
em civilization  is  contemporaneous  with 
Christianity,  that  the  much-vaunted  nine- 
teenth century  has  not  conferred  the  public 
school  on  Africa,  nor  the  steam-power  on 
India,  nor  the  electric  telegraph  on  China, 
nor,  in  brief,  any  of  the  features  which  are 
supposed  to  characterize  it  on  any  pagan 
nation,  except  in  so  far  as  paganism  has 
borrowed  them  from  Christendom,  will  not 
be  inclined  to  deny  that  at  least  Christian- 
ity as  a moral  force  is  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  producing  what  we  commonly  and 
correctly  call  Christian  civilization.  “ The 
government  of  India,”  says  the  last  Parlia- 
mentary Blue-book,  “ can  not  but  acknowl- 
edge the  great  obligation  under  which  it  is 
laid  by  the  benevolent  exertions  made  by 
the  five  hundred  missionaries,  whose  blame- 
less life,  example,  and  self-denying  labors 
are  infusing  new  vigor  into  the  stereotyped 
life  of  the  great  populace  placed  under  En- 
glish rule,  and  are  preparing  them  to  be  in 
every  way  better  men  and  better  citizens 
of  the  great  empire  in  which  they  dwell.” 
“As  you  ride  about  the  suburbs  of  Hono- 
lulu,” says  Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff,  writing  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  “and  later  as  you 
travel  about  the  islands,  more  and  more  you 
will  be  impressed  with  a feeling  of  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  mission  aries.  What- 
ever of  material  prosperity  has  grown  up 
here  is  built  on  their  work,  and  could  never 
have  existed  but  for  their  preceding  labors ; 
and  you  see  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  in 
their  often  quaint  habits,  in  their  universal 
education,  in  all  that  makes  these  islands 
peculiar  and  what  they  are,  the  marks  of 
the  Puritans  who  came  here  fifty  years  ago 
to  civilize  a savage  nation,  and  have  done 
their  work  so  thoroughly  that  even  though 
the  Hawaiian  people  become  extinct,  it 
would  require  a century  to  obliterate  the 
way-marks  of  that  handful  of  determined 
New  England  men  and  women.”  These  tes- 
timonies from  observant  and  unprejudiced 
witnesses  might  be  indefinitely  repeated. 
We  quote  them  here,  however,  not  to  main- 
tain a point,  but  to  indicate  it,  which,  how- 
ever, we  can  do  still  better  by  a single  illus- 
tration. 

There  is  perhaps  no  people  in  the  world 
more  inaccessible  to  the  direct  influence  of 
Christian  missions  than  the  Mohammedan. 
Whether  it  be  a certain  native  stubborn- 
ness in  the  Moslem  character,  or  whether  it 
be  the  peculiar  fanatical  and  almost  fierce 
attachment  to  his  own  religion,  or  whether 
it  be  the  traditional  and  inherited  hate  of 
the  Christian  dogs,  descending  from  father 
to  son  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades, 
or  whether  it  be  the  inherited  abhorrence 


of  pictures  in  the  churches,  which  charac- 
terize the  forms  of  Christianity  with  which 
the  Turks  are  most  familiar,  the  Greek  and 


the  Romish  churches,  or  whether  it  be  all 
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combined,  certain  it  is  that  nowhere  does 
the  Christian  religion  find  obstacles  so  ap- 
parently insuperable  to  its  direct  progress 
as  in  Turkey.  But  in  Turkey  Christian  mis- 
sions have  indirectly  been  the  means  of  rev- 
olutionizing the  national  system  of  schools. 
When  the  missionaries  first  commenced  their 
labors  in  Turkey  thero  were  Turkish  schools 
in  connection  with  the  mosques,  answering 
somewhat  to  the  parish  schools  of  the  es- 
tablished churches  in  Christian  lands.  But 
these  schools  were  neither  graded  nor  class- 
ed. From  twenty  to  one  hundred  pupils 
sat  in  a semicircle  before  the  master,  whose 
whip  was  generally  long  enough  to  reach 
the  outer  circle.  Each  day  the  teacher  be- 
gan with  the  alphabet  and  droned  through 
it  to  spelling  and  reading  words  of  one,  two, 
and  three  syllables,  all  in  the  Arabic  tongue 
— the  language  of  the  ecclesiastics,  but  not 
of  common  life.  Each  day  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupil  had  to  traverse  the  well-known 
lesson  of  the  weeks  and  months  before,  and 
the  youngest  pupil  had  to  look  on  in  stupid 
ignorance  at  the  spelling  and  reading  of 
the  older  scholars.  The  Christian  mission- 
aries introduced  text -books,  taught  the 
common  language  of  the  common  people, 
graded  and  classed  their  scholars — really 
taught  them  the  rudiments  of  a secular  ed- 
ucation, and  so  drew  away  the  pupils  from 
the  mosque  schools  that  the  latter  in  pure 
self-defense  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
ancient  routine,  take  the  text-books  which 
the  missionaries  had  printed  (for  there  were 
no  others),  and  imitate  as  well  as  they  could 
their  example.  And  to-day  there  is  not  left 
any  where  within  the  influence  of  a mission- 
ary station  an  ancient  mosque  school  in  all 
Turkey. 

Such  unrecognized  revolutions  as  this  are 
not  estimated  when  men  ask  the  question, 
Do  missions  pay  T They  justify  us  in  be- 
lieving that  what  Mr.  Nordhoff  says  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  true 
of  their  work  every  where : “ Their  patient 
and  effective  labors  seem  to  me,  now  that  I 
have  seen  the  results,  to  have  been  singular- 
ly undervalued  at  home.”* 

The  true  missionary,  save  in  those  cases 
in  which  his  lot  is  cast  in  a land  whither 
commerce  has  already  carried  material  civ- 
ilization, must  of  necessity  be  a man  of  un- 
usual versatility.  He  must  be  a mechanic ; 
for  when  he  begins  to  construct  a house  to 
live  in  he  will  find  no  architect  to  draw 
plans  for  him.  He  must  be  “ handy”  with 
tools,  and  be  able  to  repair  the  broken  fur- 

■ Northern  California , Oregon , and  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
For  an  admirably  concise  though  necessarily  incom- 
plete statement  of  the  obligations  of  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  commerce  to  Christian  missions,  see  a paper 
read  by  Dr.  Eddy  before  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
New  York —History,  Essays,  Orations , and  other  Docu- 
ments, of  the  Sixth  General  Conference  of  the  Evangel- 
ical A lliance.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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niture,  to  re-arrange  the  disordered  clock,  to  lies  before  us  as  we  write  a package  of  let- 
set  up  the  pump  he  has  brought  with  him  ters  from  a well-known  missionary  to  his 
from  afar.  He  must  have  some  practical  brother.  They  cover  a period  of  six  months 
knowledge  of  gardening,  or  live  on  roots  of  missionary  life.  From  these  letters  we 
and  herbs,  in  the  absence  of  a public  market ; cull  the  following  list  of  articles  ordered  for 
for  cabinet-makers,  watch-makers,  plumbers,  his  one  station : A grist-mill,  with  all  accom- 
and  gardeners  are  unknown  in  his  new  home,  panying  apparatus  ; spokeshaves ; ten  pairs 
He  must  be  something  of  a physician,  or  of  scales ; four  clocks ; axes ; stoves ; saws, 
stand  by  helpless  and  see  his  wife  and  chil-  both  straight  and  circular ; an  emery  wheel ; 
dren  languish  and  die  for  want  of  medical  a large  flour  mill ; door  springs ; jams,  sir- 
knowledge,  which,  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  or  ups,  and  preserved  meats ; twenty  bags  of 
the  interior  of  India,  no  money  can  procure,  coffee  ; six  revolvers  ; a stationary  steam- 
These  and  like  qualities  are  essential  not  engine ; a caloric  engine,  fifteen  horse-pow- 
merely  to  his  highest  usefulness,  but  even  er;  a last  machine.  In  this  list  we  have 
to  his  very  existence.  But  these  qualities,  not  included  furniture,  food,  wearing  appar- 
combined  with  courage,  energy,  aud  pru-  el,  etc.,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  mission- 
dence,  will  soon  make  their  influence  felt,  ary  and  his  family ; only  articles  which  were 
To  the  savage  a house  with  doors,  windows,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Where  he 
wooden  floor,  water-tight-  ceiling,  clean  and  obtained  either  cash  or  credit  to  pay  for  the 
comfortable  beds,  a cistern,  a pump,  and  al-  purchases  indicated  is  a perplexing  problem, 
ways  plenty  of  water,  a fenced  and  culti-  The  proceeds  of  every  purchase  went  into 
vated  garden,  kept  fruitful  even  in  time  of  the  Btation  ; and  the  writer  in  one  of  his  let- 
drought  by  systematic  irrigation — this  is  it-  ters  says,  with  touching  pathos,  “ When  I 
self  a silent  teacher,  whose  influence  is  all  die,  should  it  be  on  the  land,  I shall  not  leave 
the  more  incalculable  because  it  is  uncon-  the  means  of  putting  a stone  over  my  place 
sciously  exerted.  The  reader,  then,  when  he  of  lowly  rest ; should  it  be  on  the  sea,  the 
glances  at  the  missionary  maps  which  ac-  expense  will  not  be  required.”  He  has  lived 
company  this  article,  must  not  imagine  mere  long  enough  to  experience  his  reward  in  see- 
chapels  in  which  once  a week  a new  theology  ing  the  wonderful  impetus  given  to  a Mo- 
is  discoursed  to  an  untutored  congregation  ; hammedan  community  by  implements  of  in- 
he  must  imagine  a typical  American  home,  dustry  which  he  imported  from  a Christian 
or  perhaps  a typical  American  village,  char-  land. 

acterized  by  a high  degree  of  virtue,  intel-  If  now  we  turn  from  a consideration  of 
ligence,  and  culture,  and  itself  a little  cen-  the  influence  of  the  individual  mission  to 
tre  of  civilization.  Each  one  of  these  sta-  trace  the  external  progress  of  missions,  the 
tions  affords  to  the  surrounding  population  growth  of  the  missionary  organizations,  and 
a knowledge  of  what  we  call  the  necessaries  the  multiplication  of  missionary  stations, 
of  life,  but  what  are  to  the  child  of  nature  we  shall  find  abundant  reason  to  recognize 
marvels  and  mysteries  of  convenience  and  a marvelously  rapid  increase  in  results, 
luxury  ; and  each  one  thus  becomes  a silent  Ordinarily,  and  perhaps  properly,  modem 
witness  to  the  present  and  temporal  value  missions  are  traced  to  the  influence  of  Igna- 
of  Christianity.  tius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the 

These  physical  aspects  of  missions  are  too  Jesuits.  It  was  his  object  to  establish  an 
little  regarded,  too  little  understood.  To-  order,  not  of  mendicants  nor  of  pietists,  but 
day  in  Asia  and  India  and  China  the  instru-  of  propagandists.  His  great  disciple,  PYan- 
ments  of  toil  are  what  they  were  in  the  days  cis  Xavier,  was  the  first  whom  he  sent  out 
of  Christ — yes,  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  The  to  convert  the  heathen.  In  such  words  as 
two  women  still  are  to  be  seen  grinding  the  these  Loyola  announced  to  him  his  appoint- 
wheat  in  the  little  hand-mill;  the  plow  is  ment:  “ By  higher  counsels  than  those  of  our 
still  a sharpened  stick  of  wood  that  barely  short-sighted  judgments,  Francis — for  we 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  ground ; the  can  not  penetrate  the  designs  of  God — you, 
houses  of  the  peasant  population  are  huts  and  not  Bobadilla,  are  destined  to  the  mission 
of  one  story  ; the  same  room  often  holds  of  the  Indies.  It  is  not  the  single  province  of 
both  the  people  and  their  cattle  ; the  car-  Palestine,  which  we  were  seeking,  that  God 
pouters’  tools  are  fac-similes  of  those  with  gives  you,  but  the  Indies,  a whole  world  of 
which  Jesus  worked  in  his  father’s  shop  in  people  and  nations.  This  is  the  soil  which 
Nazareth.  As  late  as  1850  all  the  lumber  God  intrusts  to  your  cultivation ; this  is  the 
that  was  sawed  even  in  the  city  of  Constan-  field  which  He  opens  to  your  labors.”  Xavier 
tinople  and  vicinity  was  sawed  by  hand,  landed  at  Goa  on  the  6th  of  May,  1542.  His 
The  first  true  saw-mill  was  introduced  there  own  marvelous  energy  and  zeal,  and  the  ex- 
by  an  American  missionary.  The  gospel  of  ceptional  position  which  he  occupied  as  a 
hoes  and  plows  and  rakes,  of  axes  aud  adzes  pioneer,  have  made  him  by  far  the  most 
and  planes,  of  grist-mills  and  saw-mills,  of  notable  missionary  since  the  day  s of  St.  PauL 
sewing-machines  and  pianos  and  reed  organs  His  life  is  an  honor  to  the  Church  Universal. 
— the  gospel  of  a temporal  civilization — He  left  Rome  with  no  other  provision  for  his 
goes  with  that  of  the  printed  Bible.  There  missionary  journey  than  his  breviary.  His 
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life  was  spent  in  what  was  then,  far  more 
than  now,  an  unknown  land — India,  Japan, 
and  the  coasts  of  Travancore  and  Malabar. 
Toils  and  fatigues,  perils  by  sea  and  by  land, 
and  all  the  deprivations  of  a voluntary  exile 
only  increased  his  exultation  ; and  when,  in 
his  forty-sixth  year  (1552),  he  died,  alone  on 
the  sandy  beach,  in  a journey  to  China,  under 
a rude  shelter  which  a compassionate  Portu- 
guese put  over  his  head  to  protect  him  from 
the  sun,  his  only  regret  was  that  ho  was  not 
permitted  to  die  a martyr.  His  life  was  suf- 
ficiently noble  in  its  purely  human  traits  to 
render  quite  needless  the  imputation  to  him, 
since  his  death,  of  miracles  which  he  dis- 
avowed while  living.  And  his  zeal,  and 
that  of  his  followers,  were  followed  by  such 
apparent  though  transient  success  that  it 
seemed  as  if  India,  China,  and  Japan  were 
almost  immediately  to  bo  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. At  the  same  time,  Abyssinia  and 
large  tracts  of  Western  Africa  were  in  an 
equally  hopeful  state.  In  this,  as  in  other 
and  later  instances,  zeal  abroad  awakened 
a corresponding  zeal  at  home.  In  1621  the 
first  foreign  missionary  society  was  organ- 
ized, the  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide 
(the  Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith),  an  organization  founded  at  Rome, 
and  existing  to  this  day,  to  which  is  intrust- 
ed the  care  of  missions  among  the  unbeliev- 
ers. It  consists  of  thirteen  cardinals  and 
four  other  members,  and  settles  all  such 
questions  as  that  about  the  worship  of  an- 
cestors in  China,  and  the  caste  question  in 
India,  which  divided  the  Jesuit  from  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  missionaries,  and 
was  giving  so  much  trouble  to  the  Pope  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. This  committee  has  entire  charge 
of  all  missions,  but  does  not  collect  money 
for  them.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic ecclesiastic,  Protestants  stand  in  quite 
as  great  need  of  missions  as  do  the  heathen. 
It  is  this  congregation,  thertfore,  which  di- 
rects the  missionary  operations  in  the  United 
States ; and  we  are  assured  on  private  and, 
we  believe,  trustworthy  authority  that  it  pos- 
sesses a map  of  the  extreme  Western  States 
of  the  Union  which  for  accuracy  and  detail 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  public  atlas,  and 
which  is  corrected  from  year  to  year.  By 
aid  of  this  map  it  selects  the  points  which 
our  new  railroads  are  opening,  and  deter- 
mines the  site  of  its  present  missions  and  its 
future  cathedrals.  The  Church  of  Rome  has 
no  missionary  societies  quite  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Protestants,  but  it  does  the 
same  work  by  methods  differing  only  in  de- 
tail. Urban  YII.  established  at  Rome  what 
is  called  the  Propaganda  College,  which  is 
richly  endowed,  and  educates  candidates  for 
the  mission  work  from  all  nationalities.  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  has 
its  centre  in  Lyons,  and  previous  to  the  war 
of  1870  raised  about  a million  dollars  annu- 
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ally  for  the  support  of  missions.  Besides 
this  there  are  the  Leopoldine  Society  of  Vi- 
enna and  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood 
in  France.  These  bodies  simply  collect  mon- 
ey in  small  weekly  contributions,  and  dis- 
burse it  in  aid  of  missions  as  they  please,  but 
have  no  control  whatever  over  the  mission, 
and  send  out  no  missionaries. 

But  though  foreign  missionary  organiza- 
tions have  thus  been  in  existence  for  over 
two  centuries  and  a half,  and  though*  mis- 
sionary operations  have  been  actively  car- 
ried on  ever  since  the  days  when  the  little 
church  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  sent  Paul  and 
Barnabas  on  the  first  mission  to  the  hea- 
then, Protestant  missions,  in  their  present 
form,  have  only  existed  from  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  The  Mo- 
ravians were  forerunners  and  pioneers  in 
this  work.  In  1733  two  of  their  number 
went  to  Greenland ; in  1771  a mission  was 
established  in  Labrador,  which  is  sustained 
to  the  present  day ; and  even  prior  to  that 
time,  in  1701,  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  was  founded  in  the  Church 
of  England,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
English  bishops.  But  its  energies  were 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  confined  to  la- 
bors among  the  English  colonists.  And  it 
was  not  until  1793  that  missions,  on  any 
extended  scale,  to  the  heathen  were  under- 
taken. Then  it  was,  despite  much  open  op- 
position and  more  lukewarmness,  indiffer- 
ence, and  moral  inertia,  that  William  Carey 
succeeded  in  awakening  an  interest  in  for- 
eign missions,  which  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society/ 
Two  years  later  (1795)  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  was  organized  by  Rowland  Hill 
and  others,  and  in  the  following  year  sent  a 
company  of  twenty-nine  missionaries  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Five  years  later  (1800) 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  (Church  of 
England)  and  the  Wesleyan  Society  (Meth- 
odist) were  organized.  For  this,  as  for  so 
many  other  humane,  philanthropic,  and  re- 
ligious enterprises,  this  country  is  indebted 
to  the  mother-land.  Not  until  1810  was  the 
first  missionary  organization  in  the  United 
States  founded — the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions.  Thus  we 
are  justified  in  saying  that  modern  Protest- 
ant missions  are  all  the  growth  of  the  past 
seventy-five  or  eighty  years;  and  he  who 


• Marsh  man,  In  his  “Life  and  Times”  of  Carey  and 
his  associates,  relates  the  following  singular  occur- 
rence at  a meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  in  Northamp- 
ton. He  says:  “Mr.  Ryland  senior  called  upon  the 
yonng  men  around  him  to  propose  a topic  for  discus- 
sion ; on  which  Mr.  Carey  rose  and  proposed  for  con- 
sideration, the  duty  of  Christians  to  attempt  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  among  heathen  nations.’  The 
venerable  divine  received  the  proposal  with  astonish- 
ment; and  springing  on  his  feet,  denounced  the  prop- 
osition with  a frown,  and  thundered  out, 1 Young  man, 
sit  down;  when  God  pleases  to  convert  the  heathen, 

He  will  do  it  without  your  aid  or  mine  I’  ” 
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will  look  even  casually  at  the  maps  which 
accompany  this  article  can  hardly  fail  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  even  the  visible  re- 
sults already  achieved  are  wonderful. 

They  will  seem  to  him  more  wonderful 
if  he  will  but  consider  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  work  has  been  carried  on,  and 
the  obstacles  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  overcome.  The  missionaries  have  enter- 
ed countries  with  whose  language,  whose 
customs,  whose  national  traits  they  were 
unacquainted ; to  whose  climate  they  must 
become  inured,  to  whose  civilization  they 
must  learn  in  no  small  measure  to  conform. 
They  have  had  to  meet  the  open  opposition 
of  governments,  the  secret  machinations  of 
the  priests,  the  stolid  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple. Some  have  died  of  exposure  to  perils 
of  climate  of  which  they  were  unaware  un- 
til it  was  too  late  to  correct  the  error ; oth- 
ers have  been  driven  from  their  places  by 
the  edict  of  the  government  under  which 
they  had  voluntarily  placed  themselves; 
still  others  have  been  exposed  to  the  vio- 
lence of  mobs.  Dr.  Hamlin  waited  seven 
years  after  purchasing  the  land  before  he 
could  obtain  from  the  Turkish  government 
permission  to  break  the  ground  for  the  erec- 
tion of  Robert  College  at  Constantinople. 
Henry  Martyn  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
a victim  of  overwork  and  a debilitating  cli- 
mate. The  list  of  martyred  missionaries,  if 
space  permitted  us  simply  to  print  it,  would 
amaze  our  readers. 

When  these  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come, the  work  has  but  begun.  A language 
has  to  be  learned,  in  many  cases  to  be  cre- 
ated. For  in  a large  proportion,  perhaps  in 
a majority,  of  instances  there  is  neither  dic- 
tionary, grammar,  nor  even  a printed  or 
written  literature,  and  the  unintelligible 
jargon  of  a heathen  dialect  has  to  be  framed 
into  something  like  a systematic  language 
before  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  can 
really  begin.  Two  significant  facts  indi- 
cate the  extent  of  this  difficulty.  The  Bible 
has  been,  chiefly  by  the  labors  of  mission- 
aries, translated  into  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  different  tongues ; and  in  England  *a 
society  has  been  organized,  The  Christian 
Vernacular  Educational  Society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translating  Christian  literature  into 
heathen  languages.  This  preliminary  work 
it  has  thus  far  been  necessary  to  carry  on  in 
the  face  of  other  obstacles  interposed  from 
the  home  of  the  missionaries  yet  more  dis- 
couraging. Commerce  has  brought  with  it 
to  heathen  ports  not  the  virtues  but  the 
vices  of  Christendom,  and  the  preachers 
have  had  to  contend  against  the  drunken- 
ness, the  violence,  the  corruption,  and  the 
flagrant  vice  of  seamen,  whose  lives  have 
brought  disrepute  on  Christianity  and  ha- 
tred on  those  who  were  attempting  to  in- 
troduce it.  Foreign  consuls  have  had  but 
little  sympathy  with  missionary  labors,  and 


too  often  have  denied  to  the  missionary  the 
protection  which  they  would  have  been 
quick  to  extend  to  any  other  citizen.  For 
years  the  English  missionaries  in  India  were 
hampered  and  hindered  by  the  undisguised 
hostility  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
open  opposition  of  the  English  officials.* 
The  results  of  missionary  enterprises  have 
been  so  remote,  the  reactionary  benefits  to 
civilized  communities  have  been  so  intan- 
gible, the  whole  movement  has  been  neces- 
sarily so  dependent  on  faith  in  God  and  the 
future,  that  many  wise  and  good  but  not 
far-seeing  observers  have  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  missions ; others  have  felt  a certain 
objection  to  them  as  an  intrusion  and  an  as- 
sumption of  race,  national,  or  religious  su- 
periority, likely  to  produce  needless  antag- 
onism ; others  have  realized  the  immediate 
difficulties  and  dangers  far  more  clearly 
than  the  remote  and  seemingly  contingent 
advantages,  or  have  been  impressed  by  the 
occasional  errors  in  judgment,  and  oblivious 
of  the  courage  and  sagacity  which  have  con- 
quered or  eluded  obstacles  to  most  of  us  un- 
known; while  the  great  majority  of  even 
warm-hearted  and  sincere  Christians  have 
been  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  evils 
of  a portion  of  humanity  with  which  they 
had  no  connection,  whose  condition  was 
never  brought  home  to  them,  and  lethargic 
concerning  a work  about  which  they  did 
not  even  know  enough  to  question  its  wis- 
dom. When  the  lack  of  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm at  home  and  the  multiplication  of 
obstacles  abroad  are  considered,  the  progress 
which  foreign  missions  have  made,  as  indi- 
cated by  even  a glance  at  these  missionary 
maps,  must  be  regarded  as  a testimony  alike 
to  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of  the  compara- 
tively small  band  of  missionaries  who  have 
served  as  heralds  of  a Christian  civilization, 
and  to  the  divine  power  of  that  Christian- 
ity which  could  furnish  them  with  so  noble 
and  so  enduring  an  impulse.  Although 
within  the  present  year  an  edict  has  been 
issued  in  Turkey  forbidding  the  circulation 


* “ There  was  a time  when,  through  the  extensive 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Tranquebar  and  Tan- 
jore  missionaries,  and  other  causes,  the  temples  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  began  to  be  deserted  and  fall  into 
decay.  Then  it  was  the  (English)  government  of  Ma- 
dras took  them  under  its  own  protection,  appointed 
the  officiating  priests,  received  the  offerings,  disbursed 
the  expenses,  publicly  presented  gifts,  and  restored 
new  vigor  to  the  dying  system.  The  government  of 
Madras  made  Itself  trustee  of  the  pagoda  lands.  In 
times  of  drought  the  collector  ordered  the  Brahmins 
to  pray  for  rain,  and  paid  money  for  their  expenses. 
European  officers  joined  in  salutes  to  the  idols.  Some, 
of  their  own  accord,  would  make  their  obeiftancc,  and 
others  would  ride  in  front  of  the  cars,  shouting  with 
the  multitude,  4 Hari  Bol !’  Villagers  were  summoned 
to  draw  the  care  by  order  of  the  collector,  and  were 
whipped  by  the  native  officials  if  they  refused.  The 
temples  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  government,  and 
the  illuminations  at  the  festivals  were  paid  for  from 
the  treasury.”— Dr.  Mullen ’s  Result  qf  Missionary  La- 
bor in  India* 
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sious  in  modifying  and  liberalizing  the  Ar- 
menian and  Greek  churches,  and  in  quick- 
ening an  interest  in  education,  is  something 
which  statistics  can  no*  show.  The  mis- 
sions in  this  general  field  extend  throughout: 
Turkey  proper,  and  are  especially  numerous 
in  Palestine,  where  this  crusade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Laud  is  far  more  hopeful  of  results  than 
those  of  the  twelfth  ami  thirteenth  centu- 
ries. The  w ork  of  education  hits  been  press- 
ed with  perhaps  except  ional  vigor.  At  Con- 
stantinople, Robert  College,  founded  by 
Christopher  R.  Robert,  of  New  York  city,  is 
overcrowded  with  students,  is  already  self- 
supporting,  and  its  president,  Dr/Hamlin,  is 
now  in  this  country  endeavoring  to  increase 
its  capacity  by  further  endowments.  At  Bey- 


rout  is  another  Protestant  college,  to  which 
an  excellent  school  of  medicine  is  attached. 
The  missionaries  have  made  of  this  town  a 
true  literary  centre.  Here  the  Bible  was 
translated  into  Arabic  by  the  labors  of  Drs. 
Smith  and  Van  Dyck,  and  hero  a well-ap- 
pointed Arabic  printing-press  provides  a 
Christian  literature  for  all  Arabic -speaking 
peoples. 

Directly  east  of  Turkey,  among  the  mount- 
ains of  Persia,  in  a laud  tho  clearness  of 
whose  atmosphere,  the  fertility  of  whoso 
soil,  and  the  beauty  of  whose  scenery  arc 
the  admiration  of  all  travelers,  ia  a Christian 
sect  which  unquestionably  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  fifth  century.  Its  adherents  claim  to 
have  derived  their  faith  directly  from  tho 
apostle  James.  Rejecting  many  of  tho  ad- 
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ditions  which  a later  age  made  to  the  simple 
creed  and  ceremonials  of  the  New  Testa-  j 
ment,  such  as  auricular  confession,  image  ■ 
worship,  and  the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and 
penance,  the  Nestorians  have  been  not  in- 
aptly termed  the  Protestants  of  Asia.  But 
the  formalism  of  their  religion  and  the  im- 
morality of  their  lives  render  this  an  appro- 
priate field  for  missionary  labor,  and  seven- 
ty-two schools  with  1000  pupils  are  success- 
fully introducing  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation among  a people  whose  clergy  have 
been  to  the  last  degree  illiterate  and  super- 
stitious. 

Passing  by  Arabia,  the  major  portion  of 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  andBeloochistan,  which 
are  purely  Mohammedan  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  resident  Jews),  and  which  have  nev- 
er been  approached  by  Protestant  mission- 
aries, we  come  to  the  chief  field  in  the 
world  of  missionary  enterprise — that  in- 
cluded within  the  British  Indian  Empire. 
Since  1793,  when  Protestant  missionaries 
first  entered  India,  nearly  every  missionary 
society  in  the  world  has  engaged  in  work  in 
this  field;  and  so  dense  is  the  population 
that  there  is  room  for  them  all.  The  Brah- 
minical  religion,  dividing  the  population 
into  castes,  which  date  from  the  conquest 
of  the  peninsula  by  an  Aryan  race,  has  given 
a pride  of  birth  and  race  to  the  higher  castes 
which  has  been  very  unfavorable  to  their  re- 
ception of  Christianity.  But  the  same  cause 
has  rendered  the  lowest  castes,  which  have 
no  rank  to  be  proud  of,  and  who  are  also 
of  a race  that  seems  to  receive  religious  in- 
fluences readily,  more  accessible  to  the  Gos- 
pel. The  great  successes  are  almost  entirely 
among  these  non-Aryan,  aboriginal  tribes, 
such  as  the  Kols,  Santhals,  and  Slianars,  of 
Tinnevelly  and  Travancore,  and  chiefly  in 
the  country  districts.  Here,  as  nearly  ev- 
ery where,  the  great  cities  have  afforded  the 
most  difficult  fields,  and  have  shown  the  least 
immediate  results.  According  to  Dr.  Will- 
iam Butler,*  there  were  in  India  and  Burmah 
in  1872  nearly  4000  mission  stations  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  between  800  and  900  mis- 
sionaries, besides  between  7000  and  8000  na- 
tive teachers  and  helpers,  with  an  aggregate 
church  membership  of  70,857,  and  a popula- 
tion of  nominal  Christians  of  from  250,000 
to  300,000.  The  statistics  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic missions  in  the  same  territory  can  only  lie 
approximated.  The  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation is  variously  estimated  at  from  700,000 
to  763,000.  One  peculiar  feature  of  mission 
work  characterizes  the  Indian  field.  This  is 
the  organization  among  the  native  popula- 
tion of  a new  sect,  which,  without  accepting 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  Christianity,  rejects 
the  superstitious  doctrines  and  the  burden- 
some ceremonialism  of  the  heathen  religion. 
This  sect,  known  as  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  is  a 


* The  Land  cf  the  Veda.  Methodist  Book  Concern. 


purely  theistical  body,  which  unites  to  the 
| deism  familiar  in  Europe  and  America  the 
■ sense  and  confession  of  sin  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  Christianity.  It  may  be  defined 
as  Christianity  without  faith  in  Christ,  and 
appears  as  a spontaneous  movement,  though 
unquestionably  incited  by  a religious  awak- 
ening, which  the  advance  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  and  Christian  missions  have 
combined  to  produce. 

A curious  and  significant  feature  of  the 
mission  work  in  India  is  what  is  known  as 
the  Zenana  Mission.  Zenana  is  the  name 
given  to  the  inner  or  women’s  apartment  of 
the  houses  of  high  caste  in  India.  The  in- 
mates of  these  zenanas  can  not  go  out  ex- 
cept in  a closed  palanquin  or  carriage,  and 
closely  veiled.  Their  rooms  are  bare  and 
unfurnished,  their  minds  are  left  without 
knowledge  or  culture,  and  formerly  they 
were  absolutely  inaccessible  to  all  educa- 
tive and  civilizing  influences.  The  first 
missionary  who  gained  access  to  them  was 
a Mrs.  Mullens,  an  English  missionary,  the 
daughter  and  the  wife  of  a missionary,  and 
herself  born  in  India.  Calcutta  was  her 
home,  and  throughout  her  life  the  daughters 
of  Bengal  were  the  objects  of  her  thoughts 
and  labors.  The  entrance  which  she  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  into  the  zenanas  opened 
the  way  for  others  to  follow,  and  Miss  H.  G. 
Brittain,  sent  out  in  1861  by  the  Woman’s 
Union  Missionary  Society  of  America,  has 
become  known  throughout  Christendom  by 
reason  of  her  efficiency  and  success  in  this 
peculiar  and  difficult  field  of  labor.  An  en- 
tering wedge  into  the  zenanas  is  afforded 
by  an  offer  to  teach  the  inmates  how  to  sew, 
and  especially  how  to  do  fancy-work  and 
embroidery  for  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren.' Access  once  thus  obtained,  it  is  not 
found  difficult  to  embrace  the  occasion  for 
affording  other  instruction,  both  secular  and 
religious.  The  women  are  like  children  in 
their  ignorance,  and  are  eager  for  instruc- 
tion and  improvement.  In  connection  with 
this  teaching  in  the  home,  which  has  al- 
ready done  much  to  break  down  the  high- 
caste  notions,  and  to  give  to  women  a lar- 
ger liberty  as  well  as  a larger  knowledge, 
schools  have  been  opened  for  children,  and 
an  orphanage  founded  ; and  the  method  in- 
augurated by  Mrs.  Mullens,  and  prosecuted 
so  successfully  by  Miss  Brittain,  is  now 
adopted  by  most  if  not  all  the  boards  which 
have  missions  in  India. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Jesuit  mission- 
aries had  already  obtained  an  influential 
position  in  Japan.  But  the  temptation  to 
employ  their  influence  for  political  advance- 
j ment,  which  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
Jesuit  principles,  proved  their  ruin.  The 
party  against  which  they  had  combined 
was  too  strong  for  them ; an  edict  provided 
for  the  exile  of  all  missionaries  and  the  de- 
struction of  all  churches,  and  for  once  in 
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the  world’*  history  a successful  religious 
persecution  was  instituted.  The  number 
of  Christian*  put  to  death  iu  the  succeeding 
years  ha*  been  estimated  as  high  as  two 
million*.  A law,  which  was  not  abolished 
until  1872,  required  every  Japanese  to  show 
bis  abhorrence  of  Christianity  by  trampling 
on  the  cross,  and  every  port  iu  the  island 
was  closed  against  Christian  commerce* 
IIow  lately  these  barriers  have  suddenly 
aud  inexplicably  melted  away;  how  foreign 
missionaries  have  been  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  and  how  es- 
pecially the  education  of  the  people  has 
been  framed  by  them,  and  is  to  a consider- 
able  extent  administered  by  them  ; how  the 
young  men  of  the  kingdom  are  sent  at  gov- 
ernment expense  to  this  country  to  learn 
lure  what  is  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and 
what  Christianity — all  this  is  familiar  to 
our  readers.  A»  yet,  m the  map  ou  page 
309  shows,  Protest  out  missions  have  but 
touched  the  coasts  of  eit  her  China  or  Japan, 
except  in  a few  instances.  These  missions, 
moreover,  have  tieen  in  operation  for  so 
short  a time,  rind  the  reasonable  prejudice 
of  the  Chinese  especially  to  the  barbarians 
Vou  I — No.  297.-27 
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who  prosecuted  apiiuat  them  the  opimn 
war  is  so  Lu tense,  and  the  opjK>situm  of  tho 
literary  hierarchy,  the  mandarins,  is  so  de- 
termined, that  it  is  as  yet  t<x>  early  to  look 
for  results.  But  already  a Chines  Christ  ian 
literature  is  in  process  of  formation,  and  al- 
ready a Christian  civilization  is  making  its 
way  with  a rapidity  which  threatens  possi- 
ble react  ion  among  the  ware  intelligent  and 
less  obtusely  stubborn  Japanese,  the  Yan- 
kees of  the  East. 

lint  it  is  in  Africa  more  than  on  any  other 
continent  that  tho  romance  of  missions  has 
been  witnessed.  F nr  in  Africa  savagery  and 
civilization  meet  face  to  face.  Religion  a 
degrading  species  of  fetich  ism ; government 
a personal  and  irresponsible  despotism ; mar- 
riage* polygamous,  wives  slaves;  marriage- 
able daughters  a marketable  article  sold  at 
so  much  per  head  to  their  suitors;  interne- 
cine war  the  rule,  peace  the  exception ; slav- 
ery and  the  slave-trade  not  only  suffered, 
but  maintained  as  a chief  source  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  by  certain  of  the  tribe# — 
these  are  some  of  the  features  of  African 
life  as  it  has  heretofore  existed.  Of  Chris- 
tian missions  it  must  suffice  here  to  remind 
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our  readers  that  it  is  to  the  explorations  of 
such  men  as  Moffat  and  Livingstone  that 
we  owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  Africa,  and 
to  their  efforts  we  are  largely  indebted  for 
the  present  reduction  and  prospective  ex- 
tinction of  the  African  slave-trade.  Co- 
lumbus discovered  a continent:  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  of  Christian  missions  in 
Africa  that  they  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
deeming a continent  to  civilization,  com- 
merce, and  Christianity. 

Of  Polynesia  it  is  enough  to  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  aborigines  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Guinea,  the  population  of 
these  islands  are  so  almost  universally  con- 
verted to  Christianity  that  the  work  of 
•missions  in  this  region  may  be  said  to  be 
substantially  over.  The  civilizing  effect 
of  Christian  missions  in  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands has  been  recently  evidenced  in  a re- 
markable manner  by  the  election  of  a king 
so  recently  held  there.  Indeed,  the  repub- 
licanism of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  proved 
itself  of  a more  stable  type  than  that  of  ei- 
ther France  or  Spain  ; for  though  the  gov- 
ernment is  a nominal  monarchy,  the  mon- 
arch is  elected,  and  thus  the  people  are  the 
rulers  of  these  islands. 

However  valuable  statistics  may  be  to 
the  student,  they  are  rarely  entertaining  to 
the  general  reader.  We  have  therefore  re- 
frained from  giving  them  in  this  article,  ex- 
cept incidentally,  and  as  a means  of  indi- 
cating results  in  particular  fields.  One  sig- 
nificant fact,  however,  albeit  it  is  statistical, 
can  not  well  be  passed  by  in  silence.  The 
Christian  Church  lias  grown  as  the  banyan- 
tree  grows,  each  branch  has  become  in  time 
a root,  sending  out  other  branches  to  root 
themselves  in  turn.  Each  mission  station 
has  become  a theological  school,  in  which 
native  Christian  laymen  have  been  trained 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  their 
own  people.  The  extent  to  which  mission- 
ary labors  have  been  throughout  the  globe 
thus  self-multiplying  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  to-day  over  10,000  con- 
verted heathen  Protestants  who  have  con- 
secrated themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching 
and  of  preaching  the  Gospel — more  than 
double  the  entire  number  of  foreign  mission- 
aries of  all  Protestant  sects  and  denomina- 
tions. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  our  readers 
and  of  our  subject.  We  trust  that  in  this 
summary  review  we  have  indicated  enough 
to  satisfy  the  unprejudiced  reader  that 
Christian  missions,  apart  from  their  spir- 
itual significance,  are  worth  all  they  cost 
as  a civilizing  and  educating  motive  power, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  past 
history  or  present  condition  to  discourage 
those  who  look  forward  with  hope  to  the 
time  when  the  essential  principles  of  a 
Christian  civilization  will  belong  to  the 
people  of  the  entire  globe. 


ELECTRA. 

PERSONAL.  — Wanted,  a good  mender.  8teady 
employment  for  a week.  Room  23,  rear,  1000 
Bleecker  Street 

NO  use  looking  for  the  room  and  the 
house  now.  Figures  will  lie  some- 
times, when  they  are  made  to.  It  happens 
just  now  that  the  figures  are  the  only  false- 
hood in  the  story  I have  to  tell. 

That  little  advertisement  of  two  lines  in 
the  New  York  Herald  is  the  little  thread 
that  drew  me  for  a time  into  the  woof  of  a 
life  as  strange  and  incomprehensible  as  that 
Melchizedek  of  a comet  that  has  just  fash- 
ed in  and  out  of  our  experience,  terrestrial 
and  celestial,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1674. 

Caprice  and  strangeness  enough  there  is 
in  the  story,  but  it  treats  neither  of  theft, 
murder,  nor  fornication.  Of  no  crime  what- 
soever, unless,  indeed,  it  be  a crime  to  live 
and  suffer — in  other  words,  to  love.  Wheth- 
er the  woman  was  tyrant  or  victim,  wheth- 
er she  conquered  the  world  or  was  conquer- 
ed by  it,  her  story  will  show  in  part.  The 
whole  will  never  be  known  till  the  strug- 
gle is  fairly  over,  and  she  lies  at  rest  with 
white  hands  crossed  on  her  quiet  breast. 

Pm  a quiet,  plodding  sort  of  little  body 
myself,  without  a particle  of  talent  for  any 
thing  in  particular,  or  any  gift  but  that  of 
patient  persistency  in  whatever  I under- 
take. So  far  this  very  small  iron  spoon 
which  Dame  Fortune  thrust  in  my  mouth 
for  a birth-gift  has  enabled  me  to  win  food, 
clothes,  and  shelter — which  is  all  the  king 
gets  out  of  life,  after  alL 

There  are  two  of  us,  my  dear  blind  mam- 
my and  I.  She  has  never  seen  her  daugh- 
ter’s face,  and  I never  saw  my  father’s ; so 
our  lives  are  just  each  other’s.  A quiet  bit 
of  prose  we  make  out  of  it,  no  doubt : u a 
poor  thing,  but  my  own.” 

I suppose  I should  have  gone  out  to  serv- 
ice long  ago,  and  solved  the  problem  of  life 
below  stairs  to  the  relief  or  torment  of  some 
distressed  housekeeper,  but  for  the  sake  of 
this  dear  mammy,  whose  home  shall  be  my 
home  till  that  narrow  tenement  is  here 
which  is  always  given  to  tenants,  single 
and  unincumbered ; then — But  it  is  nei- 
ther my  past,  present,  nor  future  that  I have 
to  relate. 

Work  was  dull.  I had  been  making  shirts 
for  a constant  diet  through  the  winter,  fill- 
ing in  the  evenings  with  millinery  trifles 
for  Madame  Fouchaud,  who  was  pleased  to 
make  the  Dutchman’s  little  “ doo  her  zent” 
on  my  handiwork,  getting  thirty  dollars  for 
every  ten  dollars  I furnished  her  in  materials 
and  labor. 

But  Mrs.  Potiphar  had  gone  to  Long 
Branch,  Miss  M ‘Flimsy  was  at  Saratoga,  and 
no  chance  of  any  extras  just  now.  I had 
searched  the  columns  of  Wants  and  Person- 
als till  my  eyes  ached.  Absolutely  nothing 
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seemed  to  offer  the  least  encouragement  to 
apply  but  the  brief  indefinite  one  which 
heads  my  story. 

What  sort  of  a mender  ? I queried.  Gla- 
zier or  carpenter!  Perhaps  a roofer  or 
plumber ; perhaps  a toy-maker  has  come  to 
grief,  or  the  best  dinner-set  needs  a gross 
of  diamond  cement  and  a week’s  steady 
work. 

I would  think  about  it,  at  all  events — 
sleep  on  it.  If  nothing  better  turned  up  I 
would  go  in  search  of  Room  23,  rear,  1000 
Bleecker  Street.  Not  suggestive  of  style  or 
luxury,  possibly  not  of  respectability ; but 
I have  learned  not  only  is  there  honor  among 
thieves,  but  no  one  steals  from  the  poor, 
even  in  Bleecker  Street.  The  night  and  the 
morn  may  look  on  a thousand  crimes  and 
follies,  but  it  is  rare  that  sunrise  or  even 
eight  o’clock  of  a bright  June  morning  finds 
much  wickedness  astir. 

Mammy  had  her  breakfast,  the  room  was 
tidied,  her  knitting  within  reach.  She  earns 
many  a penny  with  the  pretty,  airy,  fleecy 
nothings  she  creates  on  her  big  wooden  nee- 
dles for  the  fair  belles  and  grand  dames  who 
"never  ask  or  care  where  the  sea-foam  hoods 
were  born,  so  they  drift  into  their  reach  on 
a wave  of  Madame  Fouchaud’s  raising. 

There  was  little  to  attract  attention  in 
any  way  in  my  gray  linen  skirt  and  belted 
sacque.  No  one  looked  at  me  or  after  me  as  I 
took  the  car  at  University  Place,  and  got  out 
at  my  nearest  point.  I knew  well  enough 
what  the  rear  of  one  of  those  houses  meant, 
and  found,  with  little  delay,  the  narrow 
archway  which  led  from  daylight  and  dirt 
in  front  of  Bleecker  Street  to  twilight  and 
dirt  behind  Bleecker  Street. 

The  road  was  straight  and  narrow  enough 
to  have  led  to  heaven,  and  full  dark  enough 
to  have  led  elsewhere.  No  wonder  our  port- 
ly aldermen  and  street  commissioners  neg- 
lect to  clear  such  slums : they  would  need  a 
course  of  Banting  to  get  in  to  the  very  gates. 

My  courage  almost  failed  me;  but  that 
same  pertinacity  which  is,  like  a good  deal 
else  that  goes  by  the  name  of  perseverance, 
nothing  but  obstinacy  and  a determination 
not  to  throw  up  the  sponge  while  there’s 
breath,  let  alone  life,  remaining,  carried  me 
through.  * 

Whether  the  court-yard  had  originally 
been  intended  to  give  light  and  air  to  the 
s building  in  the  quadrangle  around  it,  wheth- 
er the  tall  thin  tower  of  a building  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  middle  was  a deliber- 
ate intention  or  an  after-thought,  whether 
it  was  planted  or  grew  up  in  a night,  like 
those  noisome  toad-stools  that  breed  death, 
can  only  be  settled  by  those  who  undertake 
to  reconcile  free-will  and  fore-ordination. 
There  it  stood,  and  there  it  stands. 

I recalled  the  number  of  the  room — twen- 
ty three.  Four  rooms  on  a floor,  that  must 
be  the  sixth  story.  Up,  up,  up,  nearer  and 


nearer  the  square  sky-light  which  alone 
lighted  the  stairway.  It  is  certain  to  bring 
us  nearer  heaven  one  way,  I thought.  By 
comparison  with  the  depths  below,  it  was 
almost  light  on  the  final  landing;  it  was 
easy  enough  to  find  No.  23.  On  the  door 
was  tacked  a square  visiting-card,  with  the 
legend  E.  A . Pascovitch  written  in  a bold, 
rather  mannish  hand,  though  what  is  man- 
nish is  rather  difficult  to  decide  nowadays, 
since  book-keepers  and  clerks  write  fine 
copper-plate,  and  young  ladies  affect  five 
lines  to  the  page  and  three  words  to  the 
line. 

I knocked  a quiet,  firm  little  knock,  not 
in  the  least,  I flatter  myself,  like  a postman’s 
or  a beggar’s — a knock  that  said,  modestly 
but  decidedly,  “ Business ; yours  os  well  as 
mine.” 

The  voice  that  answered  was  a woman’s 
voice  unquestionably,  but  it  was  too  full 
and  resonant  for  an  American  voice,  even 
without  the  accent  and  peculiar  rising  in- 
flection which  foreigners  almost  always  give 
to  even  short  phrases  in  our  language. 

I opened  the  door  as  I was  bid.  Good 
Heavens ! how  I winked  and  blinked,  though 
my  gray  veil  was  over  my  eyes  I But  it  was 
absolutely  overpowering  to  come  in  from  the 
dim  irreligious  light  without  to  {he  brillian- 
cy of  the  room  and  its  inmates. 

The  tower  in  the  quadrangle,  in  its  desire 
to  reach  daylight,  had  shot  up  a full  story 
higher  than  the  buildings  around  it.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  was  a large  dormer- 
window.  Some  one  had  been  liberal ; per- 
haps, like  the  hidden  carvings  in  Strasburg 
Cathedral,  this  window  might  have  been 
some  one’s  practical  repentance.  The  glass 
was  spotless  as  hands  could  make  it,  though 
that  would  have  mattered  little,  since  the 
window  was  wide  open,  letting  in  an  abso- 
lute flood  of  light  and  whiteness.  It  seemed 
to  me  at  first  that  every  thing  was  wThite  in 
the  room ; the  walls  and  ceiling  were  fresh 
with  whitewash,  laid  on  liberally,  with  an 
unskilled  hand,  doubtless,  but  serving  just 
as  well  to  hide  from  sight  much  that  must 
have  been  doubly  hideous  in  that  pure  light 
from  heaven;  the  floor  was  covered  with 
coarse  white  cotton,  like  a parlor  for  dan- 
cing, I remember  thinking. 

The  narrowest  of  pallets  lay  on  the  floor 
in  one  corner,  tucked  snugly  in  with  a white 
quilt.  A light  cane-seat  rocking-chair  was 
the  only  conventional  piece  of  furniture ; 
seats  there  were,  but  Iheir  square  angularity 
suggested  trunks  and  packing  boxes  cover- 
ed with  the  same  coarse  white  material. 
Nothing  soft,  nothing  round,  nothing  love- 
ly, I had  almost  said,  in  spite  of  a royal 
fuchsia,  heavy  with  crimson  and  purple  bells, 
standing  on  the  broad  window-ledge. 

It  was  the  strange  whiteness  and  unex- 
pected purity  which  dazzled  me,  I think.  I 
did  not  come  out  of  my  daze  till  the  same 
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poculiar  voice  that  made  me  think  of  golden 
Falernian,  such  as  the  monks  poor  for  their 
choicest  guests,  broke  the  white  stillness. 
“ It  is  dat  de  chile  will  wiss  someting  ?” 

The  voice  made  the  form  tangible,  but  it 
seemed  almost  uncanny  to  see  such  wonder- 
ful beauty  in  such  a place.  Something  made 
^me  thiuk  of  Una  and  her  milk-white  lamb. 
The-woman  was  tall,  very  tall — no  wonder 
I seemed,  a child  to  her.  Hers  was  no  slen- 
der stateliness,  but  the  magnificence  of 
Freya  herself.  Her  robe,  unlike  in  fashion 
any  thing  I had  ever  seen,  flowed  in  amplest 
folds  to  her  feet.  As  she  walked  toward  me 
with  the  step  of  a goddess  it  trailed  like  a 
white  cloud  behind  her ; sleeves  open  to  the 
shoulder  fell  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  her 
dress,  in  shape  not  unlike  what  are  technic- 
ally called  “ angel  sleeves” — on  what  au- 
thority for  celestial  drapery  I am  ignorant. 
I have  handled  too  much  haberdashery  not 
to  know  in  an  instant  that  the  dress  was  of 
finest  linen  lawn ; the  edging  on  the  ample 
sleeves  and  about  the  open  throat  was  the 
rarest  Valenciennes.  An  immense  quantity 
of  golden  hair  was  twisted  in  loose  careless 
coil  about  a rather  small  head,  as  if  with  no 
thought  save  to  be  rid  of  a burden ; but  it 
glittered  and  undulated  in  waves  of  light, 
while  the  loose  threads  and  struggling  ten- 
drils shone  like  a nimbus  as  she  passed 
through  the  direct  sunbeams  to  meet  me. 
By  her  side  was  a huge  white  dog.  I am 
no  dog-fancier,  and  don’t  even  know  the 
names  of  the  different  varieties  when  I see 
them ; but  this  was  like  an  immense  New- 
foundland or  St.  Bernard,  save  that  his  hair 
was  silky  fine  and  snow-white.  A poodle 
would  have  been  out  of  place  in  that  pres- 
ence and  that  atmosphere,  but  this  huge 
white  ghost  might  have  lived  in  Scandina- 
vian rune,  with  a history  of  his  own. 

It  takes  minutes  to  describe  this,  but  only 
an  instant  to  be  conscious  of  it.  She  was 
flesh  and  blood,  I could  see,  after  all,  with 
her  amber  eyes  looking  down  into  mine,  up- 
turned as  they  must  needs  be  to  look  into 
her  face.  The  hand  that  she  laid  gently 
but  firmly  on  my  shoulder  was  not  small,  but 
>hapely,  lissome,  aud  white.  I was  con- 
scious of  a distinct  thrill  as  she  touched 
me.  It  was  that  rather  than  her  words  or 
the  inquiring  look  which  made  me  reply, 
hastily,  “ The  advertisement — a mender.  I 
thought  I would  come  and  see.” 

“ Ess,  ess ; to  be  darn-ed,  I tink  you  call 
it ; dat  it  is  I seek.”  • 

My  divinity  was  not  perfect  in  her  En- 
glish by  any  means,  but  we  soon  came  to  an 
understanding.  No  references  were  given 
or  required/  She  had  the  work  to  do,  I the 
skill  to  perform.  In  one  of  the  white-cov- 
ered boxes  was  the  mending — forty-seven 
pairs  of  stockings  in  every  stage  of  dilapi- 
dation! A curious  study  in  hosiery,  as  if 
variety  of  style  in  that  line  were  Freya’s 


idiosyncrasy.  Elegant  silk  stockings,  such 
as  an  empress  might  wear,  heavy  with  em- 
broidery and  silk -wrought  clocks;  lisle- 
thread,  like  vanity;  heavy  raw  silk  and 
lamb’s- wool ; Balbriggans ; shapely  French 
hose,  and  coarse  German  stockings.  There 
were  some  that  would  have  been  dear  at  a 
shilling,  others  that  would  have  been  cheap 
at  twenty  dollars.  I stared  in  dumb  amaze- 
ment. 

“Ess.  I know  not  to  sew.  See  w asses 
and  w asses  till  dey  are  no  more  but  clean 
and  white.  I lay  dem  side  and  buy  me,  till  I 
tink  I may  be  dam-ed.” 

I agree  to  put  tl^em  all  in  order  within 
the  week,  with  the  proviso  that  I take  them 
with  me,  for  I could  not  leave  my  mammy. 

This  seemed  a relief  rather  than  an  annoy- 
ance. I made  a large  bundle  of  them  in 
what  must  have  been  a fragment  of  that 
same  coarse  white  cloth,  and  threaded  my 
way  out  of  the  light  into  the  dark,  down  the 
stairs,  through  the  archway,  not  quite  sure 
whether  I was  somebody  else  or  my  own 
self  till  I was  fairly  in  our  snug  upper  room 
in  University  Place. 

Of  course  I told  mammy : we  never  have 
any  secrets  from  each  other.  Each  time  I 
took  up  a fresh  pair  of  stockings  I laid  them 
in  her  hands — her  finger-tips  were  as  good 
as  my  eyes  to  tell  texture  and  quality ; then 
I would  survey  the  rent,  and,  unlike  poor 
obstinate  Ursula,  was  willing  to  run  a fine 
thread  around  the  ragged  edges  and  draw 
them  together  before  I began  my  patient 
weavings  in  and  out.  Darning  isn’t  stupid, 
or  vulgar  either,  if  you  put  the  poetry  of 
truth  and  thoroughness  into  it.  They  were 
pleasant  hours,  with  fancy  creating  as  intri- 
cate a web  and  woof  as  my  slender,  glitter- 
ing needle. 

When  the  work  was  about  half  done  I 
thought  I would  carry  back  all  that  were 
finished:  possibly  Miss  Pascovitch  might 
need  them — possibly,  too,  as  I am  a woman, 

I might  have  been  burning  with  curiosity. 

If  ithvas  to  see  her,  though,  it  signally  fail- 
ed ; nobody  was  at  home  but  the  big  white 
dog ; he,  however,  seemed  to  know  me  for  a 
friend,  permitting  me  to  enter  unchallenged 
and  deposit  my  bundle.  This  time  I really 
took  to  look  around  for  a moment.  Every 
thing  was  as  pure  and  spotless  as  before, 
but  the  magic  light  and  whiteness  of  her 
presence  were  wanting.  Two  things  I dis- 
covered, one  present  and  one  absent  (this 
last  is  rather  an  Irish  bull,  but  that  comes 
by  my  father,  and  I’m  not  ashamed  of  my 
Celticisms).  To  make  the  last  first,  os  most 
remarkable,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a 
square  inch  of  a looking-glass  in  the  room 
— that,  too,  in  a beautiful  woman’s  room. 

That  was  what  I saw  wasn’t  there.  What 
I saw  teas  there  was  not  half  so  remarkable 
— a picture  of  a fine-looking  man  in  a for- 
eign-looking fur- trimmed  coat,  not  unlike 
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the  picture  of  Louis  Kossuth  the  girls  used 
to  rave  about  twenty  years  ago.  Nothing 
to  tell  whether  he  was  father,  brother,  hus- 
band, or  lover.  I was  pretty  sure  there  was 
no  kinship,  though  one  does  sometimes  see 
just  such  freaks  in  families;  but  this  man 
had  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  a kind  of  mili- 
tary air,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  dreamy, 
unpractical  beauty  of  my  goddess. 

However,  it  wasn’t  for  me  to  play  spy ; if 
the  leaf  was  to  be  turned  for  me  in  this  new 
book  of  life,  it  must  come  in  the  natural 
course  of  things:  I am  no  meddler.  Ran- 
ging the  soft  white  rolls  in  rows  on  the  win- 
dow-ledge where  the  owner  could  not  fail  to 
see  them,  and  patting  the  snow-white  Cer- 
berus at  the  door,  I sped  away  with  new  food 
for  my.  dreaming. 

Saturday  night  saw  the  rest  of  the  work 
finished,  but  mammy  was  not  quite  willing 
to  have  me  carry  it  home  even  to  the  white 
lady ; there  was  too  much  material  as  well 
as  moral  darkness  to  be  encountered.  I was 
not  sorry  to  feel  it  rather  my  duty  than  oth- 
erwise to  seek  Miss  Pascovitch  on  Sunday 
morning — my  one  holiday,  when  I might 
dare  be  at  leisure  without  conscious  theft 
of  my  time  or  another’s.  It  was  God’s  time 
— a free  gift  to  His  children,  to  use  or  waste 
as  they  would,  rendering  account  to  Him, 
but  not  to  man. 

Even  Bleecker  Street  is  quiet  on  Sunday, 
comparatively:  there  are  clean  spots  on 
faces  which  through  the  week  have  exhib- 
ited no  such  oases.  More  men  in  their  shirt 
sleeves  are  lounging  in  the  doorways,  quite 
as  many  slatternly  girls  are  gossiping  and 
leaning  out  of  the  dingy  windows ; but  there 
is  a litt  le  evident  smartening  up  of  the  frow- 
zy heads,  and  perhaps  a trifle  less  banging 
and  cursing ; but  that  may  be  only  a fancy : 
there’s  too  much  when  there’s  least. 

I wonder  now  if  any  thing  short  of  that 
white,  pure,  airy  room,  lifted  so  far  away 
from  noisome  sights  and  sounds,  could  have 
led  me  on : it  was  like  the  attraction  of  the 
magnet  to  the  needle.  After  the  first  time 
there  was  no  questioning,  but  obedience  sim- 
ple and  entire. 

The  door  opened  as  I reached  the  land- 
ing. 

“ Ess,  I know.  De  child  it  is.” 

“ You  draw  me,  and  I needs  must  come,” 
I answered. 

“Ess.  Electra  am  I.  It  is  because  I 
will.” 

Like  a flash  it  came  to  me.  The  pure 
white  light  of  her  presence  was  like  the  lam- 
bent flame  which  plays  around  lofty  mount- 
ain peaks,  unheeding  the  dark  depths  be- 
low. The  atmosphere  was  radiant  as  much 
with  her  magnetism  as  w7ith  the  sunlight. 
Was  this  wonderful  creature  the  outgrowth 
of  her  name,  or  was  the  name  the  efflores- 
cence of  herself!  Either  way  explains  much. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  sim- 
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pie  and  grand  in  her  ways ; an  utter  unlike- 
ness to  every  body  and  every  thing,  with  an 
unconsciousness  of  it  all  that  was  touching 
in  the  extreme. 

She  thanked  me  for  my  work  and  my 
promptness,  praising  me  not  so  much  with 
the  air  of  one  who  discriminates  between 
good  and  bad  sewing,  but  with  the  half- 
deferential,  curious  way  in  which  one  com- 
mends that  of  which  one  is  quite  igno- 
rant. 

“De y was  holey;  dey  are  whole.  Dese 
littel  hands  it  is  haf  done  it !” 

Before  I was  aware  of  her  intention  she 
had  kissed  my  fingers.  “ I know  not  to  sew. 

I am  so  big.  I teach.  Mniow  not  to  sew. 

See  wasses  and  wasses  and  rends”  (apostro- 
phizing an  absent  laundress  with  an  inde- 
scribable gesture  of  horror  and  disgust). 
“Clean  rags  haf  I.  De  littel  child  make 
whole.  Will  see  make  all  whole  T” 

I guessed  she  meant  her  clothes  general- 
ly by  thiB,  and  said,  simply  and  sincerely 
enough,  “Yes,  I will  put  every  thing  to 
rights,  inside  and  out,  if  you  will  let  me.” 

“ De  outside  you  sail ; de  inside,  none,  no, 
not  Electra  herself,  can  put  right.” 

I can  not  put  into  words  the  hopeless  sad- 
ness of  the  tone.  She  was  far  away,  with- 
drawn from  the  body,  it  seemed,  almost.  A 
cloud  passed  over  the  sun ; the  white  room 
was  in  shadow  ; a thin  gray  mist  seemed  to 
infold  all  that  luminous  presence. 

With  the  cloud  it  passed  away,  or,  as  she 
came  to  herself,  the  cloud  passed  away.  It 
is  impossible  even  now  for  me  to  distinguish 
between  cause  and  effect  with  her  and  vari- 
ous physical  phenomena.  I had  not  learned 
it  then ; but  there  were  times  of  light  with- 
out warmth,  of  whiteness  that  might  be 
frigidity,  or  of  heat  so  intense  as  to  be  col- 
orless ; but  under  it  all  was  this  quivering 
electric  flame  that  thrilled  and  swayed  and 
governed  at  her  will  and  when  she  would. 

I,  at  least,  never  resisted. 

If  the  box  of  stockings  had  been  a curi- 
ous sight,  even  more  wonderful  were  the 
revelations  of  those  trunks.  Truly  “ see  had 
wassed  and  wassed  and  rended.”  Delicate 
fabrics,  fashioned  with  skill  and  intricacy, 
had  felt  the  vigor  of  a Hibernian  arm  and 
scrubbing  - board ; mangled  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Coarse  un trimmed  garments  of 
the  plainest  manufacture  had  evidently  re- 
placed those  no  longer  wearable,  telling 
either  of  inexperience  in  shopping,  a strait- 
ened purse,  or  absolute  indifference,  uncon- 
sciousness perhaps ; likely  enough  all  these. 

There  was  work  enough  for  many  weeks. 

In  and  out  of  those  weeks  flew  the  shuttle 
of  destiny,  wearing  a strange  tangled  web. 
Fragmentary  conversations  from  time  to 
time  between  Electra  Pascovitch  and  her 
little  mender  helped  to  give  unity  and  color 
to  the  woof  and  warp  that  mammy  and  I 
took  so  much  pleasure  in  creating,  while  my 
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fingers  were  busy  with  the  rare,  strange  fab- 
rics, whose  like  in  texture  or  form  I had  nev- 
er seen  before. 

Of  the  future  we  could  guess  nothing — we 
were  not  clairvoyants.  The  present  seemed 
more  unreal  than  the  past — such  a past  as 
mammy  and  I made  from  the  stray  threads 
gathered  and  linked  together,  till  this  much 
of  a story  we  felt  sure  about : 

A German  evidently,  perhaps  Hungarian 
— we  were  not  wise  in  philology ; high-born, 
if  blood  and  breeding  can  make  a queen  ac- 
customed to  such  wealth  and  unlimited  serv- 
ice as  had  rendered  even  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  sewing  of  little  consequence ; un- 
practical and  unsuspicious  to  the  last  de- 
gree ; with  a horror  of  debt  which  would 
lead  her  to  be  hungry  and  cold  rather  than 
borrow,  much  less  beg ; self-sacrificing  and 
devoted  to  the  point  of  going  dinnerless  her- 
self that  Max,  the  great  white  dog,  should 
be  fed ; valuing  money  so  little,  so  ignorant 
in  her  expenditures,  with  such  inherited  lux- 
urious tastes,  that  with  five  dollars  in  her 
pocket  she  could  not  refrain  from  dinner  at 
Delmonico’s  or  the  best  seat  at  the  opera ; 
so  grand,  so  pure,  so  environed  in  her  own 
Una  spotlessness  that  the  man  was  not  liv- 
ing who  would  have  insulted  her  by  so  much 
as  a word  or  a look  as  she  threaded  her  way 
like  a pure  white  flower  in  the  midst  of  foul- 
ness and  corruption. 

As  our  daily  intercourse  grew  more  fre- 
quent, something  very  like  love  grew  up  be- 
tween us,  that  is,  I adored  her  to  that  extent 
that  I could  have  kissed  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment, while  she — as  is  always  one  part  of 
loving,  in  its  one-sidedness — accepted  my 
love,  and  was  happy  in  the  consciousness 
of  being  beloved. 

Sometimes  I went  with  her  to  the  opera 
or  concerts,  the  only  companion  she  ever  per- 
mitted.  Sometimes  she  would  come  and  sit 
with  my  dear  blind  mammy,  and  sing  to  her, 
in  that  voice  like  the  grapes  of  Eshcol,  won- 
derful wild  Polish  songs — songs  that  had  al- 
ways a tear  in  their  heart,  and  called  forth 
ours  instinctively,  though  we  knew  not  a 
word  of  the  language. 

I had  known  from  the  first  that  she  taught, 
my  incomparable  Freya — as  if  goddesses  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  teaching — music  pre- 
sumably, the  resort  of  all  penniless  women 
with  whom  it  is  possible,  but  I had  never 
heard  her  play ; it  was  quite  out  of  my  line. 

The  world  this  side  the  water  was  ringing 

with  the  praises  of  Herr  R , as  the  world 

the  other  side  had  been  any  time  this  twen- 
ty years.  It  did  not  in  the  least  surprise  me 
when  Electra  showed  me  tickets  for  a night 
in  Stein  way  Hall.  Likely  enough  she  had 
sold  a ring  or  a rare  bit  of  lace.  I was  used 
to  such  revelations  from  the  white  boxes, 
and,  sorry  enough  to  say,  quite  as  familiar 
with  their  disappearance,  and  consequent 
flood  of  fortune  for  a few  days,  as  inevi- 1 


tably  followed  by  its  ebb  as  any  tide  in 
Fundy  Bay. 

Protests,  which  were  useless  and  annoying, 

I had  ceased  to  make.  It  gave  her  pleasure 
to  confer  pleasure  in  her  regal  way,  while  I 
was  only  too  happy  to  share  her  presence ; 
that  in  itself  was  bliss. 

Our  scats  were  none  of  the  best,  unless  it 
were  best  to  face  the  man,  scarcely  twice  the 
length  of  the  instrument  from  us  it  seemed. 

We  were  in  that  queer  little  box  that  thrusts 
itself  out  from  the  corner  with  a sort  of 
obtrusive  shyness,  like  a prude’s  modesty 
advertising  her  virtue  and  exclusiveness. 
Theoretically  not  a good  place  for  effect 
musical:  for  the  effect  really  boro  of  it 
nothing  could  have  been  better. 

I am  not  going  to  rhapsodize  over  Herr 

R and  his  wonderful  playing.  Is  it  not 

all  written  down  in  the  daily  paperB  that 
chronicled  his  triumphs  T We  all  know  the 
calm  immovable  gray  face,  like  burned-out 
ashes  over  an  extinct  volcano:  extinct? 
nay,  not  dead,  but  sleeping ! 

I do  not  know  what  he  played.  Look  in 
the  programme  for  that,  if  you  are  curious. 

The  performance  was  wonderful  enough,  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  have  wop  a word  of  praise 
from  Electra ; but  the  artist’s  face  was  no 
more  rigid  and  immovable  than  hers ; she 
was  in  no  mood  for  speech ; my  r6le  was 
perfect  silence.  Occasionally  Bhe  muttered 
a few  words  in  German — token  enough  that 
she  was  far  away,  even  had  I been  less  con- 
scious of  the  palpable  coldness  and  distance. 

The  body,  indeed,  was  there : Jung-Stilling 
perhaps  may  tell  where  the  ethereal  fluid, 
the  luminous  body  which  the  soul  takes 
unto  itself  and  with  which  it  abides  in  the 
corporeal,  was  then  wandering.  I speak  of 
that  only  which  I know,  and  affirm  myself 
as  susceptible  of  change  in  Electro’s  psy- 
chical atmosphere  as  in  that  which  deter- 
mines the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer. 

The  applause  following  some  wonderful 
programme  piece  had  been  deafening.  A 
faint  angry  flush  swept  over  Electro’s  im- 
passive face.  It  was  gone  while  I noted  it, 
but,  amidst  words  whose  import  I could  not 
guess,  I distinctly  heard  Electra  say,  “ Oth- 
er and  better  sail  he  do^!”  Slowly  she  raised 
her  queenly  head;  slowly  the  white  lids 
rose  from  those  marvelous  amber  eyes,  di- 
rected, for  the  first  time  since  we  entered 
the  box,  full  in  Herr  R ’s  face. 

Instantly  a slight  shudder,  like  a thrill, 
yet  surely  not  of  pain,  passed  through  him ; 
the  face  which  had  been  hitherto  opaque 
and  dead  became,  as  it  were,  translucent, 
glowing  from  within;  almost  against  his 
will,  it  seemed,  the  heavy  drooping  lids 
were  raised ; the  dull  Sclavic  face  was  like 
a lambent  flame.  Without  the  courtesy  of 
a bow  to  the  expectant  audience  he  shook 
back  his  shaggy  mane,  like  an  impatient, 
eager  lion.  Did  the  notes  leap  to  his  fin- 
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gers  f or  did  his  fingers  command  the  notes  f 
I can  not  tell.  It  was  an  improvisation , 
grand  and  wild ; the  story  of  a life,  it  seem- 
ed to  me ; flashing  with  light,  throbbing  with 
pain,  with  gathering  cloud,  and  darkness 
growing  palpable  and  thick.  Iu  aud  out 
were  woven  those  strange  weird  Polish  airs 
that  Electra  had  sung  to  mammy,  with  the 
wail  of  anguish,  the  laughter  of  demons,  the 
sigh  of  repentance,  the  rosy  glow  of  hope, 
the  pure  white  light  of  peace.  Yes,  I was 
sure  of  that,  as  I was  sure  that  the  amber 
eyes  were  veiled,  that  tears  were  dropping. 

To  this  day  it  is  all  I can  remember  of  the 
concert.  We  waited  till  the  hall  was  near- 
ly emptied  before  we  left  our  seats.  Herr 

R had  departed  long  before,  yet  I was 

not  surprised — least  of  all  could  she  have 
been — to  find  him  awaiting  her  in  the  ves- 
tibule. 

He  grasped  her  hands  earnestly,  eagerly ; 
asked  short  rapid  questions  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  looked  doubtful,  then  glad,  as  she 
answered  in  the  same  sweet,  strange  lan- 
guage, not  one  word  of  which  could  I un- 
derstand but  Electra  Androvna  Pascovitch. 
For  a moment,  and  only  for  a moment,  1 fan- 
cied I should  discover  something  else ; but  a 
woman’s  intuition  is  rarely  at  fault.  I knew 

after  the  first  instant  that  Herr  R was 

not  her  lover.  I believe  1 should  have  been 
sorry  for  any  lover  to  have  appeared  who 
was  not  the  original  of  the  grand  dark  face 
in  the  high  white  aerie. 

We  walked  slowly  home,  after  the  last 
earnest  hand-shake,  from  the  very  steps  of 
the  maestro’s  carriage,  impatiently  waiting 
to  bear  him  away  to  fresh  social  triumphs. 

I did  not  speak,  but  Electra  answered  my 
thought.  | 

“ He  wass  mein  freund.  We  studied  de 
music  togesser,  till  he  wass  mein  master,  and 
I of  him  learn,  den  in  mein  fader’s  house. 
He  will  dat  I play  wid  him  at  Madame  Lis- 
ton’s to-morrow  night.” 

“ You  will!” 

“ Electra  will.” 

More  food  for  dreams  and  phantasies ! 

She  let  me  modernize  a trifle  a wonder- 
ful blue  velvet  Gabrielle,  whose  priceless 
lace  trimmings  had  been  eaten  and  drunk 
long  ago.  But  delicate  tulle  ruchings  at 
the  throat  and  wrists  set  off  her  white  beau- 
ty as  daintily  as  Mechlin  or  Chantilly ; her 
regal  head  needed  no  other  adorning  than 
its  own  golden  crown. 

The  queen’s  coach  was  a Sixth  Avenue 
car ; but  the  night  was  clear,  and  the  little 
walk  beyond  brought  a delicate  rose  to  her 
cheeks  that  many  a belle  of  eighteen  would 
have  envied. 

Madame  Liston’s  musicals  was  a triumph. 
I knew  that  from  Our  Best  Society , a copy  of 
which  was  always  to  be  had  at  Madame 
Fouchaud’s. 

Had  Electra  been  less  proud,  her  fortune 


• 

in  America  from  4hat  day  would  have  been 
made ; but  what  she  was  she  could  not  al- 
ter, let  the  world  “ clank”  as  it  would. 

“ And  what  did  Herr  R say  f 1 ” I asked. 

“ Wass  I well  f Wass  I happy  f And  I 
say  ess.  Vere  do  I lift  My  boudoir  it  is 
hung  wiss  wite.  My  flowers  grow  in  de 
sunshine.  I vere  wite  robes,  as  Siegfried 
lofs.  Yen  vill  I rotura  to  marry  Siegfried  f 
Yen  I makes  a littel  more  moneys.  Electra 
come  for  her  fortune.  Eh  P’ 

“And  you  did  not  tell!  You  did  not 
say — ” 

“ No.  Electra  can  die,  can  starve ; Elec- 
tra can  not  say  see  haf  failed .” 

It  was  useless  as  ever  to  remonstrate. 
After  all,  what  did  I know  f Simply  noth- 
ing. We  can  not  force  the  Book  of  Fate. 

Whether  that  evening  at  Madame  Lis- 
ton’s wrought  for  good  or  evil,  who  shall 
sayf  From  that  hour  Electra  was  an  al- 
tered woman.  She  grew  moody  and  rest- 
less, sometimes  suspicious  of  me,  repelling 
me  with  cold  disdain;  then  reproaching 
herself  bitterly,  Bhe  would  fling  her  arms 
around  me,  and  bury  her  face  from  my  sight 
with  hard  dry  sobs  that  shook  her  whole 
frame  with  the  strength  of  repression.  I 
could  not  force  her  confidence ; my  only  an- 
swer to  the  passion  I could  not  understand 
was  a hand  laid  gently  on  the  golden  head 
so  bowed  before  me. 

She  spent  whole  hours  caressing  Max,  her 
big  white  dog,  who  answered  with  eloquent 
eyes  and  the  quietest  submission  to  her  ca- 
resses and  words  of  endearment.  She  no 
longer  taught ; indeed,  she  scarcely  left  her 
room.  As  the  winter  wore  away  she  failed 
visibly.  I could  not  help  it;  it  was  all 
mammy  and  I could  do  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  our  door ; and  for  Electra,  one  after 
another  the  few  remaining  relics  of  grand- 
eur, such  as  I had  only  dreamed  of,  were  sold 
or  pawned  for  food,  fire,  and  lights. 

Through  it  all,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  room 
kept  its  pure,  cold  w hiteness.  Her  last  dol- 
lar would  go,  I knew,  for  the  laundering  of 
the  white  robes  “ Siegfried  lofed.” 

At  length  from  debility  it  turned  to  fever. 
Mammy  darling  insisted  that  Mrs.  Sanford, 
who  had  offered,  should  care  for  her  simple 
wants  and  leave  me  free  for  Electra. 

Oh,  the  long,  long,  weary  nights  and  days, 
when  I could  do  nothing  but  bathe  the 
burning  head,  heavy  with  its  yellow  glory, 
and  wet  the  parched,  fevered  lips ! I could 
not  bear  to  cut  off  the  glittering  golden  hair, 
Bhe  pleaded  so  earnestly.  “Siegfried  lof 
mein  hair  more  as  mein  gold ; mein  gold  iss 
gone ; mein  hair  muss  I save.” 

Little  by  little,  a word  here,  a word  there, 
unconsciously  to  herself,  I gathered  her  sto- 
ry, so  strangely  like  the  fanciful  web  that 
mammy  and  I had  woven.  Threading  the 
links  most  patiently,  at  last  I knew  that  in 
the  father-land  Electra  Androvna  Pasco- 
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vitch  had  walked  in  palaces,  with  the  noble  of  paper  I saw  it  announced  that  Herr  R 

and  the  honored  at  her  feet,  eager  to  do  her  was  to  sail  the  next  morning  in  the  Cnnard 
bidding.  Siegfried,  a young  musician  whose  steamer  if  he  made  the  through  connection, 
name  even  now  is  famous,  had  won  her  love  It  was  just  a thread  to  cling  to.  I dared 
in  the  dangerous  intimacy  of  musical  study  not  say  a word  to  mammy,  to  Dr.  Brandon 

with  Herr  R , whose  wife  was  also  Elec-  even,  still  less  to  Eiectra,  who  was  slowly 

tra’s  friend.  winning  back  to  life,  thanks  to  my  Archi- 

Count  Pascovitch  tauntingly  bade  his  bald,  but  weaker  than  a child  still,  and  look- 
daughter  marry  her  musician  when  her  be-  ing  for  his  daily  visit  as  the  one  excitement 
loved  music  should  coin  diamonds  and  gold-  in  her  blank,  colorless  life, 
en  thalers ! Not  a groschen  of  dowry  should  Choosing  the  hour  of  that  morning  call, 

she  have  from  him.  when  none  would  miss  me,  I hurried  as  I 


This  girl  so  delicately  nurtured,  with  tal- 
ent, perhaps  genius — who  knows  f — lacking 
experience  and  common -sense,  dazzled  by 
reports  of  fortunes  acquired  in  America,  the 
El  Dorado  of  impecunious  artists,  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  dashing  upon  the  American 
public,  winning  success  and  shining  dollars, 
to  lay  all  at  Siegfried’s  feet. 

Alas,  poor  Siegfried ! even  then  in  the  re- 
lentless grasp  of  Prussian  military  service, 
powerless  save  with  the  sympathy  of  suffer- 
ing, nothing  remained  for  him  but  impotent 
rage  and  fierce  gnawing  of  his  heavy  black 
mustache,  when,  through  the  undeserved 
charge  of  connivance  at  her  flight,  he  first 
learned  that  his  dove  had  flown.  The  let- 
ters between  them  had  been  few  and  unsat- 
isfactory, as  the  army  corps  to  which  the 
young  officer  was  attached  swept  hither  and 
thither  at  the  nod  of  the  mighty  power  be- 
hind the  throne.  Electra’s  scorn  of  falsehood 
had  not  prevented  her  withholding  truths. 
As  she  had  truly  said,  “ Eiectra  could  die, 
Eiectra  could  starve,  Eiectra  could  not  say 
see  haf  failed.” 

When  delirium  set  in  I sent  for  Dr.  Bran- 
don, the  one  friend  to  mammy  and  me  for 
long  years.  He  shook  his  head  gravely  and 
tenderly. 

“ Poor  child ! Has  she  no  friends  f” 

“None  this  side  the  water,”  I answered, 
sadly  enough ; “ and  of  those  the  other  side 
I have  no  trace  or  address.” 

“ She  will  die  without  some  home  voice, 
some  love  of  her  childhood,  something  out- 
side of  this  unreal  life  of  hers.” 

I could  not  restrain  my  tears  as  I begged 
and  pleaded  with  him  to  save  Eiectra,  re- 
proaching myself  for  fancied  neglect  or  lack 
of  skill. 

“ You  have  done  all  that  a woman  could 
do  for  a sister,  Margaret.  I will  do  all  that 
I can,  as  if  she  were  your  sister.” 

He  kissed  my  forehead  as  he  spoke.  He 
had  a right.  If  I have  not  said  it  before,  it 
is  because  it  was  Electra’s  story,  not  mine, 
that  I was  telling ; and  it  seemed  useless  to 
sentimentalize  over  our  ten  years’  engage- 
ment— since  we  were  children  almost,  and 
he  just  getting  into  practice. 

It  was  early  spring  now.  I knew  that  by 
the  tiny  bunches  of  blue  violets  I always 
found  by  Electra’s  bedside  after  Dr.  Bran- 
don’s morning  call.  One  day  on  a stray  bit 
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never  hurried  before.  Regardless  of  extor- 
tionate hack-men,  so  only  I could  win  one 
word  with  Herr  R . He  had  left  the  ho- 

tel. No  matter ; they  might  set  me  down  as 
insane,  or  madly  in  love  with  him,  or  any 
thing  else  equally  far  from  the  truth,  so 
only  I could  win  to  him  at  whatever  cost. 

Just  stepping  from  his  carriage  to  the 
plank  I seized  his  hand,  with  one  word, 

“ Eiectra  I” 

“ What  is  it  f”  he  answered,  as  eagerly. 

“ She  is  ill — almost  dying.  She  has  been 
cold  and  hungry  often.  Is  Siegfried  living  f 
Does  he  know  ?” 

“ Fool  that  I am !”  half  angrily  growled 
the  master.  “ Don’t  yon  see  I am  helpless  f 
Fool,  to  believe  a proud  woman’s  story  of 
herself!  She  would  die  and  make  no  sign  7” 

“She  would  die  and  make  no  sign.  It 
was  in  her  fever  that  I learned  there  was  a 
Siegfried.” 

“ Your  name  f Quick.  The  bell  is  ring- 
ing!” 

I thrust  one  of  my  little  working  cards 
into  his  hand,  just  in  time  to  be  hustled 
away  by  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace. 

It  wasn’t  much,  but  I had  done  what  I could. 

He  had  my  card, 

Margaret  Arnold, 

188  University  Place. 

Needle-woman. 

How  I kept  the  secret  that  was  so  much 
too  big  for  my  little  body  I hardly  know. 
Sometimes  I trembled  and  grew  still  with 
fright ; yet  I had  done  that  which  seemed 
right.  If  nothing  came  of  it,  no  harm  was 
done ; and  if — Well,  fancy  was  not  daring 
enough  to  go  beyond. 

The  weeks  wore  slowly  away.  Again  it 
was  June : roses  had  taken  the  place  of  vio- 
lets and  lilies ; again  the  strong  pure  white 
light  flooded  the  room  each  morning.  The 
purple  fuchsia  bloomed  as  freely  and  grace- 
fully as  if  neither  pain  norjiMgrt^iadbeen 
its  comrades.  — 

Eiectra  was  able  to  sit  up  nearly  all 
now,  so  I divided  my  time  between  her  and 
dear,  darling  mammy,  always  waiting,  al- 
ways hoping,  for  the  letter  which  sooner  or , 
later,  I felt  sure,  would  come  from  Hem 
R . 

It  came  at  last  just  when  I least  expected 
it,  as  things  long  waited  for  often  do,  and 
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not  either  as  I expected,  but  in  a way  ever 
so  much  better  than  I had  dared  to  hope. 

A quick  peremptory  knock  on  my  door 
just  as  I was  ready  to  start  out  in  the  morn- 
ing didn't  surprise  me  in  the  least,  though 
it  wasn’t  time  for  the  postman.  I wasn’t 
one  bit  surprised  either  when  I opened  the 
door  to  see  the  original  of  the  dark  soldier 
in  Electra’s  room  standing  like  a sentinel 
before  me,  and  quite  filling  up  our  little 
entry. 

“She  is  living?  Tell  me  all!  I must 
bear  it !”  wringing  my  hands  the  while  in  a 
way  I could  not  bear  at  all. 

“ She  is  living,  and  gaining  slowly.  She 
will  get  well  now.  I am  just  going  round 
to  see  her.” 

Explanation  was  useless.  I could  not 
have  found  words  to  answer  if  he  had  ques- 
tioned. 

What  this  fine  soldier  thought  or  what 
he  had  endured  on  that  sea- voyage,  or,  hard- 


er still,  as  we  made  our  silent  way  through 
such  strange  devious  ways  up  to  that  high 
white  room,  will  never  be  known. 

I led,  he  followed,  up,  up,  up.  I motioned 
to  him  to  wait  on  the  landing.  I opened 
the  door  softly.  She  was  standing  by  the 
window,  training  a spray  of  fuchsia  with 
crimson  drooping  bells  about  his  picture. 
Max  had  been  lying  at  her  feet.  As  I open- 
ed the  door  he  rose,  with  an  eager,  expect- 
ant look  in  his  dark  wistful  eyes,  and  stood 
trembling  with  excitement,  scarce  restrain- 
ed by  the  firm  white  hand  laid  caressingly 
on  his  head. 

Without  speaking  I withdrew. 

Electra  turned  her  sweet  pale  face.  Out 
of  the  darkness  came  one  with  op$n  arms 
reaching  to  the  light. 

“Electra!” 

“ Siegfried !” 

And  the  light  that  shone  was  pure  and 
white  and  warm. 


DE  WITT  CLINTON  AS  A POLITICIAN. 

By  JOHN  BIGELOW. 


THE  most  intimate,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  the 
most  useful,  friend  that  De  Witt  Clinton  had 
during  the  latter  half  of  his  life  was  it  mer- 
chant of  New  York,  of  whom  very  few  of  the 
present  generation  have  ever  heard. 

In  the  very  month  and  year  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  died,  and  in  the  second  year  of 
Washington’s  Presidency,  a young  man  by 
the  name  of  Henry  Post  came  down  from 
Wefttfield,  in  Connecticut,  to  New  York,  and 
entered  the  counting-house  of  Prior  and  Co. 

These  people  were  friends  of  Clinton,  who 
during  his  mayoralty  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  their  office — a sort  of  political 
rendezvous  in  those  days-^-and  where  in  due 
time  he  made  young  Post’s  acquaintance. 
This  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  an  in- 
timacy which  only  terminated  with  Clin- 
ton’s life. 

Of  that  intimacy  precious  memorials  are 
happily  preserved  in  a most  confiding  corre- 
spondence, covering  a period  of  more  than 
twenty  years  of  Clinton’s  most  active  public 
service.  There  was  no  subject  so  trifling  that 
Clinton  did  not  solicit  Post’s  advice  about 
it ; no  end  to  be  served  in  which  he  did  not 
invite  Post’s  co-operation.  If  he  wished  a 
public  meeting  called  or  a hamper  of  wine 
sent  to  him,  a note  discounted  or  a newspa- 
per brought  into  line,  or  public  sentiment 
manufactured  for  any  purpose  whatever,  Mr. 
Post — or  Colonel  Post,  as  he  was  familiarly 
designated — was  the  ready  and  efficient 
friend  whom  he  first  took  into  his  counsels. 
In  periods  of  critical  interest  he  used  to  write 
to  Post  daily;  and  it  is  a curious  illustration 
of  the  absorbing  nature  of  Clinton’s  interest 


in  public  affairs  that  in  the  vast  collection 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  of  his  let- 
ters found  in  Mr.  Post’s  possession  at  his 
death  there  were  not  a dozen  which  were 
not  devoted  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  po- 
litical concerns.  None  of  these  letters  have 
been  published,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have 
been  consulted  by  any  of  Clinton’s  biogra- 
phers. 

De  Witt  Clinton  is  now  only  remembered 
as  the  author  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial highway  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Of  the  other  events  of  his  laborious  public 
life,  characterized  as  a large  proportion  of 
them  unquestionably  were  by  a high  order 
of  statesmanship — of  his  furious  party  strifes 
and  struggles,  conducted  with  a degree  of 
acrimony  from  which  the  politics  of  our  day 
(not  yet  specially  renowned  for  decorum) 
are  comparatively  free — but  little  is  known. 
His  contemporaries  for  the  most  part  are 
with  him  in  the  grave.  His  biographers 
have  left  very  meagre  details  of  his  life, 
and  what  they  have  given  us  were  gener- 
ally selected  and  colored  with  the  strong 
partialities  of  political  as  well  as  personal 
friendship.  Clinton’s  letters  to  Colonel 
Post,  written  as  they  were  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  most  unreserved  intimacy  and 
confidence,  admit  the  reader,  therefore,  and 
for  the  first  time,  to  Clinton’s  most  interior 
life.  They  give  us  Clinton  the  politician 
rather  than  Clinton  the  statesman ; they  un- 
cover the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  heart, 
his  passions,  his  prejudices,  his  ambition, 
his  lofty  pride,  his  scorn  of  every  form  of 
meanness,  his  singular  indifference  to  all 
such  distinctions  as  wealth  alone  can  con- 
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fer;  and  they  enable  ns  to  comprehend  the 
otherwise  unintelligible  virulence  of  his  ad- 
versaries on  the  one  hand  and  the  reckless 
devotion  of  his  friends  on  the  other. 

Before  proceeding  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers, as  we  propose  to  do,  some  specimens  of 
this  correspondence,  which  has  been  kindly 
intrusted  to  our  editorial  discretion,  they 
may  bo  pleased  to  become  somewhat  better 
acquainted  with  the  person  who  was  able 
to  inspire  so  eminent  and  sagacious  a man 
as  De  Witt  Clinton  with  such  a cordial  and 
enduring  friendship. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  clerkship  Mr.  Post 
entered  into  business  as  a shipping  merchant 
with  a Mr.  John  Russell,  under  the  partner- 
ship title  of  Post  and  RusboII,  and  shortly 
after  became  united  in  marriage  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Mmfcum.  During  the 
“ embargo”  under  Jefferson’s  administration 
the  firm  of  Post  and  Russell  was  dissolved, 
and  a new  firm  was  formed,  of  which  Mr. 
Post  was  the  head,  under  the  name  of  Post, 
Grinnell,  and  Mintum.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning, and  Mr.  Post  deserves  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  parent  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  commercial  houses  in 
this  country,  still  flourishing  under  the  fa- 
miliar and  honored  title  of  Grinnell,  Min- 
turn,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Post  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and 
from  1803  to  1813  was  secretary  of  the  board. 
He  was  also  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society, 
of  the  Manumission  Society,  and  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  Society  of  London. 

Colonel  Post  and  his  family  for  many 
years  occupied  what  was  known  as  the  old 
Franklin  House,  on  Franklin  Square,  part 
of  which  is  now  covered  by  one  comer  of 
the  vast  publishing  house  of  Harper  and 
Brothers.  In  his  journal,  which  is  preserved, 
Colonel  Post  makes  an  interesting  allusion 
to  this  classic  residence : 

“When  I arrived,  Congress  was  in  session,  it 
being  at  the  Federal  Hall,  Wall  Street,  and  George 
Washington  lived  at  the  Franklin  House,  in  F. 
Square,  and  soon  moved  from  it  to  M ‘Combs 
four-storv  Double  House,  Broadway,  from  which, 
when  Congress  moved  to  Philadelphia,  he  also 
went  there.  I saw  George  Washington  ride  out 
several  times,  and  once  walk  by  E.  Prior’s  house, 
in  company  with  Tobias  Lear,  the  President’s 
secretary,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Page  of  Vir- 
ginia. I little  thought  then  I should  by  any 
course  of  accidents  live  in  the  same  Franklin 
House  in  which  he  resided  as  first  President 
under  the  new  Constitution,  while  putting  the 
govt,  into  operation.  I even  slept  with  my  wife 
for  about  ten  years  in  the  same  room  in  which 
slept  Washington  and  his  wife,  as  also  the  great 
De  Witt  Clinton,  who  resided  in  the  same  House 
several  years  previous  to  my  occupancy.  The 
House  was  built  by  Walter  Franklin  in  the  year 
^1770.  He  dying  in  a few  years,  his  daughter 


(Widow  of  David  Bowne,  a Quaker  speaking 
Elder)  married  James  Osgood,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  under  the  old  Consti- 
tution, who  lived  in  it  till  Gov.  D.  Witt  Clinton 
occupied  it.  The  Walton  Houses,  near  Peck 
Slip,  in  Pearl  St.,  were  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  distinguished  for  size  and  considera- 
tion, and  were  considered  as  far  up  town,  and  by 
some  called  out  of  the  Main  City,  which  was  low 
down.” 

The  Franklin  House  has  been  thus  more 
minutely  described  by  one  of  Colonel  Post’s 
children : 

“ It  was  a handsome  old  honse,  with  its  thick 
walls,  richly  carved  staircase,  deep  window-seats, 
wainscoted  partitions,  and  open  fire-places  quaint- 
ly tiled  with  blue  India  china,  I remember,  in 
one  room,  although  the  house  was  somewhat 
modernized  when  my  father  went  to  live  in  it. 
The  wall-paper  in  the  Second  Hall  was  of  never- 
failing  interest  to  us  children,  with  its  gay  pic- 
tures of  men  and  women  of  full  size  walking  in 
beautiful  gardens,  sitting  by  fountains  with  para- 
sols, or  sailing  on  lakes  with  guitars  and  flutes 
in  their  hands.” 

Silvanns  Millar,  for  many  years  surrogate 
of  New  York,  was  also  at  one  time  a tenant 
of  the  Franklin  Honse. 

Colonel  Post  seems  to  have  been  a man  of 
great  prudence,  and  endowed  with  rare  ca- 
pacities for  ascertaining  the  drift  of  public 
opinion.  Of  both  these  qualities  Clinton 
learned  the  value  by  experience.  He  used 
sometimes  to  take  a playful  revenge  for  the 
checks  which  his  more  impetuous  tempera- 
ment received  from  his  friendly  Mentor  by 
addressing  him  as  “ Colonel  Prudence.” 

This  correspondence  abounds  in  expres- 
sions of  respect  for  Post’s  character,  energy, 
and  sagacity ; for  as  Clinton  loved  to  be  re- 
minded of  his  own  strong  points,  he  did  not 
begrudge  tile  same  pleasure  to  others.  Thus 
in  one  of  his  letters  he  writes : 

“ In  a word,  timidity  is  the  Bohun  upfts  which 
prevents  our  people  from  getting  the  complete 
control  at  the  November  election.  The  least  re- 
verse sinks  them  to  the  earth.  Energy  like  yours 
would  do  every  thing,  and  twelve  men  of  your 
intelligence  and  decision  would  save  the  city.” 

In  1823  Clinton  had  noticed  one  of  his 
younger  political  protdg^s  showing  a dispo- 
sition to  burn  incense  to  strange  gods ; and 
on  the  11th  September,  alluding  to  the  fact 
in  a letter  to  Post,  he  adds : 

“ The  whole  is  an  arrangement  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  I think,  with  very  little  heart  and 
with  an  overrated  head,  he  will  sink  into  utter 
insignificance  in  time.  Remember  this  predic- 
tion in  Silence.  We  must  take  the  world  as  it 

is,  and,  my  friend,  I should  think  it  a very  bad 
w orld  were  it  not  for  such  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened men  ns  yourself,  who  redeem  human  nature 
from  the  odious  imputations  that  are  cast  upon 

it.  I speak  this  Seriatim  [«c],  and  with  some 
warmth  of  feeling.  I know  your  friendship,  and 
I respect  you  in  every  point  of  view.  I am  your 
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friend,  and  I hope  that  you  will  experience  the 
benefits  of  my  friendship.” 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  bom  at  New  Wind- 
sor, on  the  Hudson,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1769 ; 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788,  and  the 
same  year  reported  the  debates  of  the  State 
Convention  which  ratified  the  new  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  for  a New  York 
journal.  He  was  sent  to  the  Assembly  in 
1797,  to  the  State  Senate  in  1798 ; he  became 
a member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment  in 
1801,  and  at  the  exceptionally  early  age  of 
thirty-three  was  chosen  United  States  Sen- 
ator. In  1803  he  resigned  his  seat  in  that 
body  to  take  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York — an  exchange  scarcely  intelli- 
gible to  those  who  judge  by  the  relative 
importance  of  those  positions  in  our  time. 
He  held  this  dignity  almost  continuously 
till  1815,  during  part  of  the  time — from  1805 
to  1811 — occupying  also  a seat  in  the  State 
Senate.  He  was  also  Lieutenant-Governor 
from  1811  to  1813,  besides  being  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Presidency  against 
Madison  in  1812,  receiving  89  against  128 
electoral  votes. 

In  1815  he  wrote  a memorial  in  favor  of 
uniting  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Atlantic  by  a canal,  which  was  adopted 
at  a large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  and  so  numerously  signed  that  it  may 
be  said  to  have  overcome  all  effective  oppo- 
sition in  our  State  Legislature  to  the  prose- 
cution of  that  great  enterprise,  which  had  al- 
ready seriously  occupied  Clinton’s  thoughts 
and  time  for  mauy  years. 

In  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  his 
memorial  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  17th  April,  1816,  “ to  provide 
for  the  internal  navigation  of  the  State,” 
and  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, Samuel  Young,  Myron  Holley,  and  Jo- 
seph Elliott  were  named  commissioners  to 
devise  plans,  etc.,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port within  twenty  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  annual  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  $20,000  were  appropri- 
ated for  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

The  commissioners  set  about  their  work 
without  delay.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  letters  written  by  Clinton  to  Mr.  Post 
from  Buffalo  and  Utica,  while  engaged  in  ex- 
ecuting the  instructions  of  the  Legislature. 

“Buffalo,®  ^,1814. 

“Mr  dear  Sir, — All  the  commissioners 

are  here  except  V.  Rensselaer,  who  was  forced 
to  go  home  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  his  wife. 
We  had  a full  board  at  Utica,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Elliott,  who  was  detained  home  by  indis- 
position. We  have  as  hitherto  proceeded  with 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  and  every  thing  pre- 
sages well.  The  whole  route  of  this  as  w'ell  as 
the  Champlain  Canal  will  be  finished  in  season. 
Our  measures  will  unite  prudence  and  energy. 

44  Our  business  here  is  to  locate  the  source  of 
the  Canal.  We  will  then  move  eastwardly,  ex- 
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amining  the  land  and  the  water  with  a scrutiniz- 
ing eye,  superintending  our  operations,  and  ex- 
ploring all  our  facilities  and  embarrassments. 

44 1 have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  our 
friends,  and  all  seem  to  be  so.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  uncommonly  intelligent.  The 
pretended  constitutional  difficulties  are  viewed 
with  the  most  supreme  contempt. 

44 1 write  this  with  a view  of  Lake  Erie  from 
my  open  window.  The  wind  northerly,  and  the 
surface  of  this  sea  gently  ruffled — a square-rigged 
vessel  sailing  up  the  Lake — a sail-boat  passing 
to  Canada,  and  a British  vessel  of  war  in  sight. 
A little  to  the  right  is  the  site  of  Fort  Erie,  and 
before  me  I see  the  remains  of  a house  destroyed 
in  the  general  conflagration  of  this  place.  Some 
of  our  red  brethren  are  in  the  street,  and  on  the 
ruins  of  an  old  battery  are  some  young  gentle- 
men from  the  South  contemplating  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  the  Lake.  When  we  look  to  the 
past,  and  conceive  that  about  thirty  years  ago 
this  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (I  speak 
figuratively)  was  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
wandering  Tartars  of  America — that  since  that 
period  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  naval  and  mili- 
tary achievements  which  will  render  it  classic 
ground  to  future  generations— that  these  im- 
mense seas  will  in  a few  years  be  whitened  with 
commerce — that  they  will  be  connected  by  in- 
land navigation  with  the  ocean,  and  that  the 
place  where  I now  write  will,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, before  the  pnssing  away  of  the  present 
generation,  be  the  second  city  in  the  State — the 
mind  is  lost  in  wonder  and  perplexed  and  con- 
founded with  the  immensity  of  the  ideas  which 
press  upon  it.” 

“Utioa,  14  August,  181G. 

44  My  dear  Sir, — I am  so  far  on  my  way 
back,  but  shall  be  detained  some  weeks  in  visit- 
ing the  country  down  and  the  Champlain  Canal. 
The  commissioners  are  now  all  scattered,  but 
will  be  together  in  8 or  10  days.  Buffalo  is  to 
be  the  point  of  beginning,  and  in  50  years  it  will 
be  next  to  N.  York  in  wealth  and  population. 
We  have  looked  at  all  the  difficult  points,  ascend- 
ed mountains,  penetrated  forests,  descended  into 
wide -spreading  and  deeply  excavated  ravines, 
and  have,  upon  the  whole,  encountered  more  fa- 
tigue than  I thought  I could  bear.  The  result 
is  most  satisfactory.  The  work  can  be  easily  ef- 
fected, and  the  utmost  cost  will  not  exceed  our 
calculations.  The  public  sentiment  is  also  fixed 
in  its  favor.  There  is  scarcely  a dissentient  in 
this  vast  country.  One-half  of  the  line  from 
Rome  to  the  Seneca  River  is  nearly  run,  making 
a distance  of  90  miles,  and  the  scenery  exceeds 
the  most  sanguine  expectations — a level  of  45 
miles  after  a descent  of  6 feet,  then  a descent  of 
16  and  a new  level  of  30  miles,  then  6 or  8 feet 
to  the  Seneca  River. 

44  In  other  respects  this  exploration  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  I have  seen  many  valuable 
subjects  in  Natural  History,  and  have  made  many 
interesting  remarks  on  the  antiquities,  geology, 
etc.,  of  this  important  country. 

44  Our  reception  has  been  friendly  throughout. 
On  all  sides  we  have  met  with  every  attention. 

44  As  to  the  constitutional  question,  it  is  hoot- 
ed at  by  every  body.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Y.,* 
and  Genl.  P.  B.  Porter  have  no  doubt  on  the 
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subject.  Govr.  T.*  is  well  understood  by  the 
intelligent.  On  all  points  connected  with  great 
politiqal  bearings  you  may  be  assured  that  there 
is  almost  an  unanimous  coincidence  with  your 
feelings  and  wishes.’1 


At  the  election  in  1816  Tompkins  had  been 
chosen  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  also  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  ordered  a new 
election  for  Governor  in  April,  1817,  which 
resulted  in  making  Clinton  Tompkins’s  suc- 
cessor. As  Clinton’s  standing  with  the  Re- 
publican party  had  become  somewhat  com- 
promised, his  relations  with  Tompkins  had 
not  been  either  politically  or  personally 
quite  friendly;  hence  the  truce  between 
them  described  in  the  following  letter.  Van 
Buren  had  engineered  the  opposition  to  Clin- 
ton, and  had  chosen  Porter  as  its  candi- 
date. This  will  explain  the  allusion  to  V.  B. 
in  the  postscript.  The  chancery  suit  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  same  letter, 
and  in  which  Clinton  says,  emphatically, 
that  the  Court  of  Errors  “without  doubt” 
woqld  decide  in  his  favor,  was  brought  by 
the  residuary  legatees  of  his  wife’s  father  to 
set  aside  a sale  of  a large  tract  of  land  that 
gentleman  had  made  to  Clinton  and  a Mr. 
Norton.  It  was  a regulable  circumstance 
that  every  Senator  who  voted  in  caucus 
against  Clinton’s  nomination  for  Governor 
voted  for  reversing  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below,  and  every  one  who  voted  for 
Clinton  in  caucus  voted  for  sustaining  it. 
Thirty -five  men  voting  as  judges  upon  a 
purely  legal  question  exactly  as  they  had 
already  voted  upon  a strictly  party  measure 
was  a coincidence  not  particularly  favorable 
to  the  tribunal  in  which  it  occurred,  and 
none  the  more  so  because  of  Clinton’s  confi- 
dent prognosis  of  the  result.  Van  Buren 
was  a member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
court,  but,  as  he  had  been  of  counsel  for  one 
of  the  parties  in  the  court  below,  did  not 
vote  on  the  appeal. 

44  AuiATfT,  S April,  181T. 

“Dear  Sir, — I have  just  come  from  a visit 
to  Vice-P.  T.t  At  the  dose  of  it  he  said  that 
if  the  oppugnation  of  the  Columbian  to  the  Dis- 
trict Senatorial  nomination  was  discontinued 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  there,  as  he  was  as- 
sured by  one  of  the  most  violent  men,  probably 
meaning  Targee.  Upon  a review  of  the  whole 
case,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  sen- 
timent, I believe  that  if  our  friends  observe 
these  three  negative  rules  there  will  be  no  dis- 
turbance now  or  hereafter  from  our  present  op- 
ponents : 

“ 1.  Not  to  quarrel  with  Monroe.  He  is,  as 
Gen.  B.  assures  me,  friendly — all  about  him  very 
hostile. 


• Governor  Tompkins.  This  gentleman  bad  sepa- 
rated from  Clinton  at  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  had 
disoon  raged  the  canal  project,  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause its  fortunes  were  so  closely  identified  with  those 
of  Clinton. 

t Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Vice-President 
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“ 2.  To  treat  the  V.  P.  well ; if  this  can  not 
be  digested  by  all,  not  ill. 

“3.  Not  to  stir  up  strife  with  the  Martling 
men.  In  contention  they  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being.  Cessante  causd,  cessat  effect us,  is  a 
maxim  as  true  in  politics  as  in  philosophy.  Re- 
move the  aliment  of  their  dominion,  and  they 
dwindle  into  nothing.  The  fire-brand  is  their 
sceptre,  and  their  throne  is  composed  of  toma- 
hawks and  scalping  knives. 

“My  stay  here  is  unexpectedly  protracted. 
If  I go  away,  the  Canal  Commissioners  can  not 
form  a board,  and  the  law  is  not  yet  decided 
on.  Something  will  be  done.  But  if  that  also 
fails,  it  will  be  owing.  I think,  to  invidious  or 
foolish  friends,  'llie  appeal  from  Chancery  will 
be  decided  to-morrow — favorably,  I have  no 
doubt 

44  We  are  all  harmony.  An  obsenre  painter 
of  the  Flemish  school  has  made,  if  my  recollec- 
tion serves  me,  & very  ludicrous  and  grotesque 
representation  of  Jonah  immediately  after  he 
was  ejaculated  from  the  whale's  belly.  He  is 
represented  as  having  a very  bewildered  and 
dismal  physiognomy,  not  knowing  from  whence 
he  came  nor  to  what  place  bound.  Just  so  looks 
V.  B.,  the  leader  of  the  oppugnation  army.” 

The  following  letters  were  written  after 
Clinton  had  resumed  the  Governor’s  chair, 
in  July : 

44  Albany,  94  July , 1817. 

“Dear  Sir, — I received  your  letters,  and 
thank  you  for  them. 

“ My  Western  journey  was  pleasant  and  high- 
ly satisfactory.  The  Canal  is  in  a fine  way.  Ten 
miles  will  be  completely  finished  this  season,  and 
all  within  the  estimate.  The  application  of  the 
simple  labor-saving  machinery  of  our  contractors 
has  the  operation  of  magic.  Trees,  stumps,  and 
every  thing  vanish  before  it.  The  blockheads 
who  manage  the  Martling  paper  with  you  appear 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  A B C of  the  subject.  It 
is  questionable  whether  they  even  know  what  a 
cubic  yard  is. 

“We  located  ourselves  in  the  new  honse  to- 
day, and  will  continue  in  a disorganized  state  un- 
til the  latter  end  of  next  week.  My  library  will 
exact  severe  labor  for  its  arrangement. 

“ I will  thank  you  to  request  Mr.  Astor  to 
send  me  a small  box  of  new  tea ; Comstock,  the 
cyder  merchant,  six  dozen  of  his  best  cyder ; and 
William  Bruce,  of  Broadway,  a barrel  of  his  best 
porter — all  to  be  charged  to  me. 

“ Let  roe  hear  from  you  often,  and  believe 
me, 

“ Yours  sincerely, 

“ Dk  Win  Clinton.” 

The  “friend  on  Staten  Island”  referred 
to  in  the  following  letter  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent Tompkins,  whose  accounts  with  the 
government  for  expenditures  made  in  the 
war  of  1812  while  he  was  Governor  had  been 
so  carelessly  kept  as  to  place  him  before  the 
public  for  a time  in  a very  embarrassing  po- 
sition. He  did  not  resign  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, however,  but  on  the  contrary  was  re- 
elected to  that  office  in  1820.  The  Comp- 
troller was  Archibald  M'Intyre,  who  was 
charged  with  the  auditing  of  Tompkins’s 
accounts. 
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"Albany,  *1  Sept* 

44  My  dear  Sir, — The  Comptroller  has 

returned,  having  done,  and  expecting  to  do,  noth- 
ing. Oar  friend  on  Staten  Island  is  unfortunate- 
ly sick  in  body  and  mind.  He  talks  of  resigning 
and  taking  the  Collectors!) ip,  and  making  An- 
thony Lamb  his  Deputy.  This  is,  no  doubt,  his 
serious  intention,  and  you  may  look  out  for  it. 
I do  not  think  he  will  be  appointed  unless  he 
settles  his  accounts  at  Washington.  His  situa- 
tion is  upon  the  whole  deplorable,  and  calculated 
to  excite  sympathy. 

44  The  Canal  proceeds  wondrously  well.  The 
Martling  opposition  has  ruined  them  forever . 
The  public  mind  was  never  in  a better  train  for 
useful  operations.  John  Townsend  has  just 
come  from  the  West.  There  is  but  one  senti- 
ment. 

44  Jacob  Barker  has  bought  np  the  Sandy  Hill 
Bank.  He  is  a dangerous  friend  in  politics. 
His  conduct  in  relation  to  Slocum  aud  Staff  is 
highly  exceptionable. 

44  Peaceful $ letter  from  Owasco  makes  a great 
noise.  The  foot  of  Hercules  is  to  be  seen  in  it. 

“Yours  truly.” 


published  some  papers  in  a New  York  jour- 
nal on  the  impropriety  of  opposing  the  war, 
and  urging  a manful  defense  of  the  coun- 
try. In  these  communications  he  criticised 
Clinton  with  great  severity.  They  were  an- 
swered under  the  signature  of  44  A Travel- 
ler,” supposed  to  bo  Clinton,  who  attributed 
Verplanck’s  hostility  to  a charge  to  a jury 
given  by  Clinton  while  Mayor  of  New  York, 
on  an  occasion  when  Verplanck  was  indict- 
ed with  others  for  provoking  a riot  during 
the  Commencement  exercises  at  Columbia 
College  in  1811.*  Near  the  close  of  his  pa- 
per the  Traveller  says:  44 He  (Coody,  alias 
Verplanck)  has  become  the  head  of  a polit- 
ical sect  called  the  Coodies,  of  hybrid  na- 
ture, composed  of  the  combined  spawn  of 
Federalism  and  Jacobism,  and  generated  in 
the  venomous  passions  of  disappointment 
and  revenge,  without  any  definite  charac- 
ter— neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  bird  nor  beast, 
but  a nondescript  made  up  of 

44  4 All  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things.’  ” 


In  the  fall  of  1807  Jesse  Hawley  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a series  of  papers 
in  the  Genesee  Messenger  to  develop  the  idea 
of  uniting  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
by  a canal.  These  papers  were  thought  very 
able,  and  to  have  done  very  much  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  its  practical  consumma- 
tion by  Clinton.  His  letters  were  signed 
44  Hercules.”  This  explains  the  allusion  to 
the  probable  authorship  of 44  Peaceful's”  let- 
ter in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  preceding 
letter. 

Clinton’s  relation  with  the  administration 
or  Republican  party  had  been  any  thing  but 
cordial  for  many  years,  and  he  thought  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  President  Monroe 
was  using  the  patronage  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment against  him.  Stung  with  these 
suspicions,  Clinton,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1820,  wrote  as  follows  to  Colonel  Post : 

44  Albany,  19  Nov.,  1820. 

“Dear  Sir, — I have  received  your  letter, 
and,  like  its  author,  it  is  very  good— very  wise 
and  veiy  politic. 

44  The  Tammany  Horse  rides  through  the  Leg- 
islature like  a wild  ass’s  colt.  All  will  end  well. 
Thousand  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Office  Seekers 
under  the  new  Council. 

44 1 wagt  authenticated  testimony  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  National  Govt,  in  our  Elections. 
Our  friends  must  be  up  and  doing  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  all-important.  I have  written  to 
Haines  on  this  subject. 

4 4 Pell  will  hand  you  a correct  speech.  He 
will  also  speak  to  you  on  the  above  subject. 

“The  trial#of  Verplanck  for  a riot  must  be  pub- 
lished. Give  the  manuscript  to  him.” 

The  paragraph  about  Verplanck  deserves 
a word  of  explanation. 

During  the  year  1814  Gulian  C.  Verplanck, 
under  the  nom  deplume  of  Abimelech  Coody, 


• No  year  given.  Probably  1819. 


The  paragraph  in  the  text  goes  to  con- 
firm the  suspicion  that  Clinton  was  the 
44  Traveller.” 

Eight  days  after  the  preceding  letter  was 
written  Clinton  applies  more  specifically  for 
evidence  of  the  abuse  of  Federal  patronage. 

44  What,”  he  asks,  44  is  the  annual  amount  of 
the  patronage  of  the  National  Government  in  this 

State?  Custom-house  we  have  ; Navy- 

yard, ; army, ; navy, ; contracts, 

; Judiciary, ; Treaty  of  Ghent, ; 

Post-office, . Knowing  the  accuracy  of  your 

calculations,  I rely  much  on  you.  The  question 
is  important.  Consult  Eckford  and  Davis  cau- 
tiously.” 

Clinton  approved  of  Quakerism  in  relig- 
ion, but  not  in  politics.  Post  had  evident- 
ly cautioned  him  against  an  aggressive  war- 
fare upon  the  administration,  for  which  the 
list  of  Federal  office-holders  in  the  State  was 
to  furnish  ammunition.  To  this  he  furnish- 
es a most  characteristic  reply,  for  Clinton’s 
political  church  was  nothing  if  not  militant. 

44  Albany,  20  Nov.,  1820. 

4 4 My  dear  Sir, — I have  received  your  letter, 
and  approve  of  its  proper  and  judicious  remarks 
in  all  respects  excepting  its  general  tendency  to 
cramp  energy.  In  political  warfare  the  defensive 
side  will  eventually  lose.  This  is  also  the  case 
in  military  collision,  and  you  may  trace  its  influ- 
ence to  a game  of  chess.  Energy  in  a good 
cause  will  carry  every  thing.  Tho  meekness  of 
Quakerism  will  do  in  religion,  but  not  in  politics. 
I am  not  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  the  investi- 
gation about  official  interference.  I repeat  it — 
every  thing  will  answer  with  energy  and  decision. 

44  Our  friends  are  in  high  spirits.  The  month 
of  February  will  shake  the  faction  to  atoms.” 


• See  a full  account  of  tills  riot,  and  the  trial  which 
ensued,  and  Clinton’s  charge  to  the  jury,  In  the  admi- 
rable eulogy  of  Verplanck  read  before  the  Century 
Club  in  1870  by  Judge  Daly. 
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In  1818  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  estranged  from  Clinton,  set  on 
foot  a new  organization  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was 
the  ruling  spirit  of  a coterie  of  clever  politi- 
cians, among  whom  William  L.  Marcy,  Ed- 
win Croswell,  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  and  Benja- 
min F.  Butler  afterward  became  prominent, 
by  whom  the  political  control  of  the  State 
was  uninterruptedly  exercised  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  This  was  the  44  faction”  allud- 
ed to  in  the  foregoing  letter.  The  appre- 
hensions about  Van  Buren  expressed  in  the 
following  letter  were  confirmed  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1821,  de- 
feating the  combined  forces  of  the  Clinto- 
nians  and  Federalists : 

“30  A'.* 

“Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  28th  duly  received. 
Its  contents  quite  interesting. 

“The  hint  about  Dutchess  good,  quite  good — 
had  ought  to  be  followed  up.  The  present  Atty. 
Genl.t  will  certainly  be  turned  out.  Suppose  he 
resigns  before  the  1st  of  February,  the  time  of 
the  expiration  of  the  old  Council,  whom  shall 
we  appoint  in  order  to  defeat  the  arch-scoundrel 
V.  B.  ?X  I am  afraid  he  will  beat  Sanford  for 
Senator.  He  will,  unless  his  friends  stand  out 
against  a Caucus  decision.  This  intimation  is  a 
great  secret. 

“I  think  that  we  will  give  the  faction  a great 
prostration,  with  suitable  energy.  Go  on  with 
your  collection  of  proofs.  I think  that  with  a 
little  industry  this  matter  will  stand  well. 

“Yours.” 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1818,  Ogden  Edwards,  then  a member  of  that 
body  from  the  city  of  New  York,  introduced 
a bill  into  the  Assembly  calling  for  a State 
Convention  to  revise  the  constitution,  the 
main  object  of  his  partisans  being  to  abolish 
the  Council  of  Appointment.  The  bill  was 
rejected  by  the  Assembly,  but  the  policy  of 
a convention  was  adhered  to  by  the  party, 
of  which  Van  Buren  was  then  the  leader, 
until  in  1821  a bill  calling  a Constitutional 
Convention  was  finally  passed.  Clinton  dis- 
countenanced Edwards’s  bill,  and  any  other 
which  conferred  upon  the  convention  unre- 
stricted powers.  The  following  letter  states 
compactly  the  grounds  of  his  qualified  oppo- 
sition : 

25  A at?.  5 

“Dear  Sir, — The  objections  of  the 

Council  will  be  sustained  by  public  opinion. 
There  is  no  inconsistency.  1 am  in  favor  of  a 
. Convention  properly  and  fairly  called,  but  not 
for  one  got  up  precipitately  for  bad  purposes, 
under  bad  Auspices,  and  with  a view  to  shake 
society  to  its  foundations  in  order  to  sustain  the 
predominance  of  bad  men. 

“ The  public  mind  is  in  fine  order.  Nothing 
but  energy  is  necessary  to  carry  every  thing. 


The  vulgar  insolence  of  the  Senate  has  destroyed 
the  respectability  of  that  body. 

44  Washington  is  in  terror  and  confusion.  We 
must  confine  the  express  charge  to  the  officers 
and  the  Post master-Genl.,  leaving  a wide  door 
open  for  implication.  We  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  temporizing  with  these  gentry.  Have  you 
seen  Pell?  I referred  him  to  you  because  one 
can  not  speak  in  extenso  on  paper. 

“Woodworth  and  Yates  have  d d them- 

selves. Against  a convention,  and  yet  in  favor 
of  the  bill  calling  one ; preferring  other  provis- 
ions, and  yet  in  favor  of  those  they  did  not  ap- 
prove— weak  men  with  sinister  purposes. 

44  There  are  great  and  consoling  views  in  fu- 
ture. Republican  govt,  roust  and  can  be  sup- 
ported in  its  purity.  The  people  are  wiser  than 
the  men  who  attempt  to  deceive.” 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that 
Post’s  statistics  of  Federal  interference  had 
taken  effect  in  Washington,  and  that  Clin- 
ton meant  to  avail  himself  of  them  to  the  ut- 
termost. His 44  leaving  a wide  door  open  for 
implication”  shows  that  at  least  some  of  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  a partisan  press  were 
quite  as  well  understood  half  a century  ago 
as  to-day,  and  were  the  familiar  resources 
of  statesmen  at  least  as  prominent  in  those 
days  as  those  who  employ  them  in  onrs. 
In  the  following  letter  Clinton  shows  that 
his  proposal  to  leave  44  a wide  door  open  for 
implication”  was  neither  a hasty  nor  care- 
less expression.  He  says  that  in  discussing 
the  policy  of  the  government  they  must  not 
limit  themselves  to  facts,  but 44  recourse  must 
also  be  had  to  inferences,”  therein  uniting 
44  boldness  with  prudence.” 

When  such  maxims  were  laid  down  by 
the  8ommit&  of  political  circles,  we  need 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find  such  epigrams 
as  the  following  circulating  freely  about  the 
swash-bucklers  of  the  press : 

41  Lie  on,  Duane,  lie  on  for  pay, 

And,  Cheetbam,  lie  thou  too ; 

More  against  troth  yoo  con  not  say 
Than  truth  can  say  ’gainst  you.™ 

“ Amjawt,  2T  A oe.t  1820. 

“Dear  Sir, — From  the  developments  of 

public  opinion  which  are  constantly  occurring  it 
really  appears  that  the  people  are  hostile  to  a 
convention. 

44  The  letter  of  Y.  B.  is  a precious  morceau. 
It  sets  grammar  and  truth  at  defiance,  and  it 
speaks  out  plainly  that  the  aid  of  the  General 
Govt,  is  necessary  in  the  election,  anTl  this  aid 
was  unquestionably  afforded. 

“The  course  of  exposition  ought,  I think,  to 
be  this  : to  collect  a voluminous  mass  of  docu- 
ments detailing  facts,  and  to  form  from  them  a 
lucid,  intelligible  statement.  On  the  representa- 
tion of  facts  recourse  must  also  be  had  to  infer- 
ences, and  it  ought  also  to  unite  ^boldness  with 
prudence. 

44  Y.  and  Woodworth  were  both  frightened, 


• Probably  November,  1820. 

t Thomas  J.  Oakley  was  appointed  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  1810,  Samnel  A.  Talcott  succeeding  him  in  1821. 
t Van  Buren.  I Probably  1820. 


• William  Duane  was  editor  of  the  Aurora  and 
Cheetham  was  editor  of  the  Citizen.  This  epigram 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Poet  in  the  days  when  those 
prints  were  most  influential  and  disreputable. 
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and  have  damned  themselves.  The  latter  snp- 
posed  also  that  he  would  distinguish  himself  by 
his  independence.  I don’t  know  a fellow  more 
intrinsically  despicable.  I intend  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity  to  cut  him  to  the  quick.  Y. 
is  a miserable  fellow — the  dupe  of  his  own  van- 
ity and  the  tool  of  bad  principles.’* 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  State 
in  commerce  and  population,  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  early  as  1819,  had  become  sur- 
charged with  business,  and  some  relief  had 
become  indispensable.  It  was  proposed  by 
one  of  the  Clintonian  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that,  besides  filling  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Thompson,  two 
more  judges  should  be  added  to  that  bench, 
and  that  one  of  the  three  new  judges  should 
he  Van  Buren.  Referring  to  this  situation, 
Jndge  Hammond  wrote ; 

“ I am  not  authorized  to  say  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  would  have  accepted  the  appointment, 
but  I have  some  reason  to  believe  he  would  have 
done  so.  He  appeared  to  l>e  tired  of  the  eternal 
political  struggles  to  whicli  he  seemed  doomed, 
and  such,  in  truth,  he  told  me  was  the  fact.  The 
probability  is  that  if  at  that  moment  the  office 
of  judge  had  been  tendered  to  him  he  would 
have  gladly  retired  from  political  contests,  and 
employed  the  great  powers  of  his  mind  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  would  have 
confined  his  ambition  to  the  acquisition  of  dis- 
tinction and  fame  as  a jurist.  Had  this  scheme 
been  adopted  (if  one  may  be  allowed  to  specu- 
late on  probabilities),  it  is  reasonable  to  conject- 
ure that  the  then  existing  judicial  system  would 
not  have  been  broken  np,  that  Mr.  Clinton  would 
have  been  sustained,  and  that  probably  Mr.  Van 
Boren  never  would  have  been  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  must  be  confessed  that  one 
object  of  the  proposer  of  this  plan  was  to  get 
Mr.  Van  Buren  out  of  the  Legislature,  and  de- 
tach him  from  the  active  management  of  the 
party  of  which  he  was  the  life  and  soul.”* 

A knowledge  of  the  foregoing  facts  adds 
interest^if  not  importance,  to  the  following. 
It  farther  illustrates  Clinton’s  way  occasion- 
ally of  permitting  the  end  to  sanctify  the 
means: 

“At.ba2iy,  2 December,  1820. 

“Dear  Sir, — W.  P.  V.  N.t  and  the  Burrite 
portion  of  the  Bucktails,  and  others  opposed  to 
• V.  Buren,  were  very  anxious  to  know  some  time 
ago  whether  he  had  not  made  overtures  to  Govr. 
Clinton,  and  promised  to  withdraw  himself  from 
office  if  appointed  a judge,  about  the  time  that 
question  was  pending.  Such  overture  was  made 
through  two  respectable  men,  and  rejected.  The 
fact  may  be  communicated  and  boldly  asserted, 
leaving  my  name  out  of  view.  He  dares  not 
bring  it  to  a scrutiny.  The  mode  of  communi- 
cation is  left  to  you.  It  is  very  important  to 
destroy  this  Prince  of  Villains. 

“Go  on  and  collect  testimony.  The  public 
mind  is  in  good  trim. 

“Your  friend  in  verity.” 


• Political  Hist,  of  New  York,  vol. p.  422. 
t William  P.  Van  Nees,  Barr's  second  in  bis  dael 
with  Hamilton. 


I Ajb  early  as  1822  Clinton’s  correspondence 
betrays  the  preoccupation  of  his  mind  with 
the  question  of  a successor  to  Mr.  Monroe. 
On  the  21st  of  August  in  that  year  he  writes : 

“ I have  just  received  a letter  from  H.  How- 
land, of  Scipio,  who  has  just  returned  from  Penn- 
sylvania. He  says : ‘ 1 can  not  descend  to  the 
meanness  of  flattery.  I think  I never  have  with 
thee.  Circumstances  may  require  frankness.  I 
find  thou  art  much  approved  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  not  limited  to  parties.  There  is  a time 
when  public  envy  is  satisfied.  Public  opinion  is 
running  rapidly  in  thy  favor  in  this  Country,  and 
here  not  confined  to  parties.  It  is  my  wish,  as 
one  American  Citizen,  that  thou  shouldest  he  a 
candidate  for  the  next  Presidency.  Ohio,  now 
powerful,  has  a deep  interest  in  internal  improve- 
ments. Indiana  limited.  My  friend  Wm.  H. 
Brown,  editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Paper,  con- 
stantly advocates  thy  measures.  Missouri  looks 
this  way.* 

4 4 I have  also  received  a letter  from  Col.  Meeks, 
of  Kentucky,  quite  enthusiastic;  from  Robert 
Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  who  signs 
himself  Printer.  Can  you  find  out  who  he  is? 
The  affair  of  S.  H.*  will,  I am  afraid,  turn  out 
badly  for  him.  I know  his  history ; caution  and 
courtesy  are  requisite.  Duane  is  correct.  A 
life  of  adventure  and  intrigue.  He  is,  I have 
no  doubt,  friendly,  but  when  he  finds  it  his  in- 
terest he  will  leave  you.  Mullet  is  a farmer  at 
Greenhush,  is  a drunkard,  and  has  had  commu- 
nication with  Russell,  who  is  a Yankee  rascal 
adventurer,  with  sharp  wits  and  total  destitution 
of  principle.  Hie  whole  is  a bad  affair,  and 
Hunt  will  he  ruined,  I am  afraid.  Russell  is  too 
cunning  to  have  committed  himself  on  paper. 

“Iam  sorry  for  W.  Duane. t I think  that  his 
circumstances  must  be  very  low.  His  paper  has 
lost  much  of  its  circulation,  and  most  of  its  in- 
fluence. The  Columbian  Observer  is  an  able  pa- 
per. I have  ordered  it. 

“Van  Buren  is  very  busy.  I left  him  at  the 
Springs  waiting  the  arrival  of  Secretary  Thomp- 
son and  family,  who  leave  Albany  this  day  for 
that  place.  He  was  very  civil,  and  looks  dis- 
tressed. Young  I have  seen  frequently  lately, 
and  several  of  his  adherents;  their  tone  is  sensi- 
bly altered.  Yates  is  unpopular,  and  Southwick 
will  beat  him  in  this  city  and  Schenectady.  Ad- 
ams stands  no  chance,  and  Crawford's  friends 
exhibit  more  smoke  than  fire.  Be  Assured  he 
has  no  strength  of  any  magnitude  in  this  State.” 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  century 
the  William  Duane  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding letter,  intoxicated  with  the  new  po- 
litical ideas  of  the  period,  started  a paper  at 
Philadelphia,  which  he  called  the  Aurora,  and 
which  espoused  the  most  advanced  ideas  of 
the  J effersonian  Democracy.  For  some  years 
it  exerted  considerable  influence.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson even  flattered  the  editor  by  attrib- 
uting his  election  to  its  vigorous  support. 
When  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  tho 
political  importance  of  the  Aurora  began  to 
decline,  and  its  editor  to  become  needy  and 


* Seth  Hunt  t Editor  of  the  Attrora, 
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dependent.  Among  Mr.  Post’s  letters  were 
many  from  Dnane,  most  of  them  revealing 
different  aspects  of  the  desperate  situation 
of  his  affairs,  and  his  anxiety  to  ingraft  his 
financial  fortunes  upon  the  political  fortunes 
of  Governor  Clinton.  In  January,  1822,  we 
find  him  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  fifty 
dollars  from  Mr.  Post.  On  the  2d  of  August 
he  writes  again : 

“You  may  judge  of  the  necessity  of  my  doing 
something  when  I tell  you  that  yesterday  my 
wife  and  children  had  no  dinner,  nor  money  to 
purchase  one,  and  I can  not  run  in  debt  without 
a prospect  of  paying.  I have  very  promising 
prospects  by  going  on  a mercantile  adventure  to 
Caraccas,  and  have  been  solicited  to  go  to  Mex- 
ico, but  the  imperial  atmosphere  is  not  fit  for 
my  lungs I have  declined  taking  the  Advo- 

cate from  a sense  of  decency,  which,  I regret  to 
perceive,  does  not  prevail  much  in  my  native 
State,  or  such  a nuisance  could  not  exist  there, 
in  the  fermentation  of  its  own  corruption.” 

On  the  12th  of  August  in  the  same  year 
he  wrote  again : 

“ As  to  the  Aurora , the  i powers  that  be#  have 
not  been  idle  nor  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts ; 
they  have  gradually  withdrawn  300  subscribers 
from  it,  all  principally  in  the  Southern  direction, 
and  have  actually  embarrassed  me  so  much,  in 
addition  to  the  hard  times,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment withholding  above  $7000  due  me,  that  it  is 
even  now  problematical  whether  I can  weather 
the  storm,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  obtain 
$1000  only  till  May,  for  which  I tendered  a 
bond  and  mortgage  on  my  whole  office.  Confi- 
dence is  entirely  gone  hero,  and  I find  it  diffi- 
cult, with  $40,000  due  to  me,  to  collect  domes- 
tic subsistence  and  half  wages  to  my  establish- 
ment. If  I could  obtain  about  fifty  subscribers 
to  Franklin’s  works,  it  would  carry  me  triumph- 
ant through  the  winter,  and,  the  State  elec- 
tion completed,  I should  be  better  off  than  at 
any  time  since  the  war.  I should  suppose  this 
would  not  be  difficult,  if  there  was  any  one  who 
would  set  about  it.  It  would  keep  my  mind  free 
from  the  most  painful  of  all  incommodations — 
the  applications  for  money  when  there  is  none  to 
pay." 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  paragraphs 
above  cited  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Post,  as  the  agent  of  Clinton,  and  Du- 
ane was  not  entirely  disinterested  on  either 
side ; that  Duane  had  a pen  for  which  he 
was  anxious  to  find  a market,  and  Clinton 
had  ambitions  to  the  gratification  of  which 
such  a pen  might  contribute.  This  expla- 
nation and  the  letter  from  Duane  which 
follows  seem  a needful  introduction  to  the 
next  succeeding  letter  to  Post  from  Gov- 
ernor Clinton. 

4<Phila.,  8d  April,  1822. 

“Dear  Sir, — An  article  from  the  Ontario 
Messenger,  published  in  the  Advocate  of  yester- 
day, has  somewhat  surprised  me.  Be  so  good 
as  to  let  me  know  whether  that  article  speaks 
the  intentions  of  Mr.  Clinton’s  friends,  or  if  it  be 
an  act  of  the  individual  only. 


“ I have  not  written  to  you  for  some  time,  for, 
in  fact,  I had  nothing  to  say  that  was  not  pub- 
lic, and  my  situation  has  been  such  as  to  render 
what  was  formerly  a recreation — that  of  editing 
my  paper — now  a hard  and  hopeless  task.  I 
have  struggled  through  the  last  eleven  months 
under  a weight  that  I can  not  well  endure,  and 
see  no  prospect  now  before  me  but  utter  depri- 
vation. The  morbid  state  of  the  public  mind  is 
not  suited  to  my  temperament,  and  my  paper  and 
my  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  not  suited  to 
the  actual  state  of  society.  Necessity  drags  me 
along  as  the  wrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  plank 
that  remains ; but  the  slightest  ruffle  of  the  wa- 
ters overwhelms  him.  I am  just  so,  and  out  of 
sight  of  land,  without  compass  to  steer  by,  and 
every  thing  overclouded. 

“Were  I of  that  kind  of  stuff  that  is  most 
current,  I could  make  terms  of  sale  for  myself. 

1 have  had  overtures  most  audacious  from  Ad- 
ams, and  some  oglings  from  Calhoun,  and  some 
of  Clay’s  friends  have  been  trying  what  ground 
I should  take.  I have  had  no  reserves,  and  have 
none.  If  Mr.  C.  is  to  be  a candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  let  me  know  explicitly.  If  any  oth- 
er course  be  pursued,  let  me  know ; for  in  the 
event  of  his  not  being  the  man,  it  will  be  wholly 
indifferent  to  me  who  is. 

“ Clay  has  been  in  this  city  a week ; he  is 
now  confined  to  his  chamber,  having  been  bled. 

I suspect  incipient  pleurisy.  As  I do  not  per- 
sonally know  him,  I can  not  say  any  thing  of 
what  he  is  doing  or  means  to  do.  I met  him  at 
the  South  American  minister’s,  but  did  not  ex- 
change even  a bow.  He  lodges  with  Mr.  Meade, 
he  being  counsel  for  Meade  in  the  Florida  treaty 
indemnities. 

“Do  not  delay  to  apprise  me  of  what  is  the 
state  of  things.  If  all  is  abandoned,  in  the  spirit 
of  that  Ontario  article  I shall  indeed  be  mor- 
tified, because  a good  plan  of  operations,  Well  di- 
gested and  acted  upon,  with  the  time  that  is  to 
elapse,  would,  in  my  mind,  be  effectual.  Seven 
weeks  before  Thos.  Jefferson's  nomination  his 
nearest  friends  and  the  most  active  politicians 
had  no  hope  of  his  election.  It  was  a well-di- 
gested plan,  well  executed,  that  produced  the  ef- 
fect. I am  a too  pauvre  diable  to  do  any  thing 
but  write  and  think ; and  tho’  I shall  be  wrecked, 

1 trust  my  faculties  will  not  sink  under  the  shock. 

At  least  personal  ill  or  privation  could  not  affect 
me  for  an  instant.  I could  live  on  bread  and 
water,  and  so  I was  only  warmly  clad,  a plank 
would  not  discompose  me  in  my  natural  sleep ; 
but  there  is  a little  circle  of  sweet  sensible  girls, 
to  whom  I am  the  raven,  and  whose  wants  would 
be  more  wounding  than  bayonets. 

“ Pardon  my  incoherency ; but  do  not  neglect 
to  advise  me,  as  I must  call  up  all  my  force  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  peril  that  I am  in. 

“Yours,  very  truly." 

The  following  from  Clinton  was  obviously 
written  after  a perusal  of  the  preceding : 

44  Albany,  5 April,  1822. 

“Mr  dear  Sir, — I return  you  the  letter.  It 
is,  as  usual,  very  interesting.  The  Ontario  Mes- 
senger article  is  the  exclusive  work  of  J.  C. 
Spencer,  who  has  been  for  a long  time  a Mal- 
content on  account  of  the  Office  of  District  Atty. 
being  confined  to  a County,  and  because  he  was 
not  appointed  Atty. -Gent  He  is  an  incubus  on 
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the  party,  and  the  loss  of  Ontario  and  some  of 
the  neighboring  Counties  may  be  imputed  to  his 
deleterious  management.  Apart  from  him,  we 
will  stand  well ; with  him,  we  participate  in  all 
his  unpopularity.  His  father,*  who  is  really 

, and  who  has  injured  us  a thousandfold, 

disavows  his  conduct ; but  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  Yates,  with  a view  to  retain  his  office,  is  not 
doubted,  and  there  is  but  one  general  undi- 
vided sentiment  of  contempt.  The  friends  of 
Young  say  they  will  be  now  with  us  ; the  ob- 
stacle is  removed ; and  the  friends  of  Yates  im- 
plore them  to  be  silent. 

“ Pell’s  conduct  is  not  a little  surprising.  It 
exposes  me  to  reproach,  and  himself  to  more 
than  suspicion.  I shall  not  give  him  up  until  I 
know  why  he  has  disobeyed  my  peremptory  or- 
ders. 

“The  tax  on  banks  will  not  pass.  It  is  a 
ramification  of  a system  of  Jacobinism — a war 
against  property. 

“ The  policy  of  our  party  is  to  be  concentrated 
for  action,  to  be  silent,  and  to  act  when  an  op- 
portunity offers.  Our  prospects  are  excellent. 
We  shall  prevail  as  sure  as  fate. 

“As  for  Crawford,  and  Calhoun,  and  Adams, 
and  Clay,  they  have  outraged  public  sentiment 
by  their  obtrusive  claims.” 

Clinton’s  Presidential  aspirations  made 
him  a very  censorious  judge  of  all  who  did 
not  sympathize  with  them.  The  four  com- 
peting candidates,  Crawford,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  Adams,  could  hardly  be  paralleled,  Clin- 
ton being  judge,  by  any  equal  number  of 
the  twelve  Caesars  of  Suetonius.  Crawford 
is  “as  hardened  a ruffian  as  Burr Calhoun 
is  “treacherous,”  and  “ a thorough-paced  po- 
litical blackleg Adams  “in  politics  was  an 
apostate,  and  in  private  life  a pedagogue, 
and  every  thing  but  amiable  and  honest,” 
while  his  father,  the  ex-President,  was  “ a 
scamp.”  Rufus  King’s  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  “ an  absurd  declamation.”  J udge  Smith 
Thompson,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  “is  one  of  the  domestic  circle  of 
President  Monroe,  and  one  of  the  coterie  of 
old  women  that  surround  him  “ a tool  of 
Van  Buren.”  Governor  Yates  is  “ perfidious 
and  weak.”  Henry  Wheaton’s  “ conduct  is 
shamefully  disgraceful,  and  he  might  be 
lashed  naked  round  the  world ; but  he  has 
already  got  an  exuberant  portion  of  public 
contempt,  and  he  has  destroyed  himself  for- 
ever.” “There  is  but  one  opinion  about 
Wheaton,  and  that  is  that  he  is  a pitiful 
scoundrel.”  Chief  Justice  Ambrose  Spencer 
is  classed  as  a minus  quantity,  and  his  son 
John  C.,  “the  political  millstone  of  the 
West.”  Peter  B.  Porter  “ wears  a mask.” 
Mullett  is  a drunkard.  Russell  is  “ a Yankee 
rascal  adventurer,  with  sharp  wits  and  total 
destitution  of  principle.”  Hoffman  is  “ a poor 
devil ; he  goes  to  bed  drunk  every  night.” 
Dr.  Stuart  “ is  a notorious  story-teller “ he 
will  lie  to  any  conceivable  extent.”  Wood- 


• Chief  Justice  Ambrose  Spencer. 
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worth,  “ a weak  man,  with  sinister  purposes.” 
Root  is  “ a bad  man.”  General  Bogardus 
was  “ a mere  driveler.”  Cramer  and  Rogers 
“ are  always  in  the  market,  and  you  can  in- 
fer nothing  from  what  they  say.”  Mallory 
and  Wright  are  scoundrels.  Gardner,  “as 
stupid  as  base ; a fool  in  talent  and  a scoun- 
drel in  grain.”  Hackley  is  “ a great  scamp.” 

“The  publication  of  Adams’s  letters”  (he 
writes  in  1823),  “altho*  highly  dishonorable, 
will  be  very  detrimental  to  the  views  of  his  son. 
They  show  what  every  body  must  have  known, 
that  the  conversion  of  the  son  was  a personal 
arrangement.  I never  had  a doubt  but  that  it 
was  a treaty  well  digested  between  him  and 
Madison.” 

Samuel  Young  “is  unpopular,  and  suspi- 
cions are  entertained  of  his  integrity ;”  he 
is,  besides,  “ much  of  an  imbecile.”  J.  B. 
Murray  is  “ a busy  meddling  fellow,”  “ the 
mere  machine  of  a machine.”  “ There  nev- 
er was  a lot  of  greater  scoundrels  combined 
in  deluding  the  people  than  Halsey,  Rogers, 
Suydam,  Meyer,  Goodell,  Wheeler,”  etc.  The 
Advocate  and  the  Patriot  newspapers — “put 
them  in  a bag  and  shake  them,  and  the  one 
that  comes  out  first  is  the  greatest  scoun- 
drel.” 

When  we  have  such  accounts  from  a man 
like  Clinton  of  the  most  prominent  states- 
men of  his  generation,  we  are  constrained 
either  to  think  less  favorably  of  him  or  less 
unfavorably  of  those  who  look  after  polit- 
ical affairs  in  our  own  “ more  degenerate 
days.”  It  is  certain  that  no  responsible 
statesman  of  this  generation  would  use 
more  unmeasured  language  in  denouncing 
the  greatest  political  reprobate  of  our  day 
than  Clinton  applies  to  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  his. 

[TO  BX  OOCTnVUXD.] 
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“ FTTHIS  is  the  place,  then,”  said  Clarence 

JL  Broughton  to  himself,  as  he  paused  to 
bestow  a contemptuous  glance  on  the  faded 
green  door  of  a photographic  establishment 
in  an  out-of-the-way  street  of  a German 
town.  “Number  7 Steinstrasse — and  well 
named  too.  I only  hope  Tina’s  photographs 
are  ready,  for  I don’t  see  the  joke  of  hob- 
bling over  these  confounded  stones  twice  in 
one  day.”  With  which  he  opened  the  green 
door  and  entered. 

There  was  nobody  visible  inside,  and  Mr. 
Broughton,  to  beguile  the  period  of  waiting, 
lounged  up  to  the  counter  and  began  list- 
lessly turning  over  some  photographs  lying 
there.  But  in  another  moment  the  listless 
air  changed  to  one  of  pleased  interest,  as, 
pushing  the  others  aside,  he  fixed  his  atten- 
tion on  a single  picture,  which  he  turned 
now  this  way,  now  that,  to  catch  the  vary- 
ing light  on  the  face. 

He  was  still  deep  in  the  study  of  it  when 
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a door  at  the  back  opened  and  a woman 
came  in  hastily.  Mr.  Broughton  lifted  his 
hat,  and  demanded  in  his  best  German  if 
the  picture  were  for  sale. 

“ Ask  behind  the  curtain,  please,”  answer- 
ed the  woman,  snatching  something  off  one 
of  the  shelves,  and  flying  away,  as  hurried- 
ly as  she  had  come,  to  the  back  regions, 
where  some  kind  of  domestic  crisis  had  ap- 
parently arisen.  Mr.  Broughton  according- 
ly turning  to  comply  with  her  directions, 
drew  aside  the  screen  dividing  the  shop,  the 
picture  still  in  his  hand,  and — found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  original. 

She  was  sitting  with  bent  head,  her  hands 
loosely  folded  over  the  chair  arm,  her  gaze 
on  the  ground,  her  thoughts,  to  judge  by  the 
expression  of  her  face,  far  enough  away  from 
her  surroundings.  At  Broughton’s  mutter- 
ed apology  she  looked  up  at  him  with  dreamy 
eyes  that  seemed  only  half  concious  of  what 
they  rested  on. 

“ Are  you  waiting  for  the  photographer  P’ 
she  said.  “ He  will  be  back  directly.”  And 
then  her  eyes  dropped  back  once  more,  and 
her  thoughts  with  them  apparently,  and 
she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
scene  and  the  stranger  before  her.  He  per- 
ceived it,  and  after  another  long  look  re- 
treated and  left  her  to  herself. 

Presently  the  curtain  was  put  aside  again, 
and  the  photographer  bustled  in,  smiling 
and  full  of  apologies  for  having  caused  the 
Herr  Englander  to  waste  a moment  of  his 
precious  time  in  waiting.  But  the  Herr 
Englander’s  time  in  his  own  eyes  did  not 
seem  so  precious.  Perhaps  he  liked  the  op- 
portunity of  exercising  his  German ; at  any 
rate,  he  was  certainly  in  a very  leisurely  and 
talkative  humor:  he  discussed  the  weather, 
the  news,  art  in  general,  apropos  of  the  pho- 
tographs he  had  come  for,  and  Anally,  in  a 
discreet  under-tone,  made  some  inquiry  re- 
specting the  sitter  behind  the  partition. 
But,  with  all  the  good-will  in  the  world,  the 
chatty  old  man  could  tell  him  nothing  except 
that  she  was  English  and  “ bildschon,”  which 
Mr.  Broughton  did  not  need  to  be  told.  Find- 
ing there  was  nothing  more  to  be  learned, 
the  Herr  Englander’s  time  suddenly  became 
valuable  again ; he  thrust  his  sister’s  com- 
mission into  his  breast  pocket  and  departed. 

But  not  to  go  far — only  to  the  comer  and 
back  again.  Had  any  young  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  had  her  abode  in  the  Stein- 
strasse,  she  would  assuredly  have  concluded 
him  to  be  making  a " window-parade”  that 
morning,  with  herself  for  its  object.  As  it 
was,  old  Friiulein  Obermeyer,  who  had  noth- 
ing better  to  do,  peered  at  the  stranger  over 
the  long  purple  stocking  she  was  knitting, 
and  wondered  to  see  him  come  and  go,  and 
come  and  go  again,  till  her  mind  was  in 
nearly  as  distracted  a condition  as  she  de- 
cided his  must  be.  But  he  knew  what  he 
was  about,  though  she  might  not.  For  if 


Clarence  Broughton’s  fancy  had  been  be- 
witched— as  it  had  been — by  that  picture 
just  now,  the  charm  had  lost  none  of  its 
power  from  view  of  the  original ; and  yield- 
ing to  impulse,  as  he  was  very  apt  to  do  at 
all  times,  he  had  resolved  to  And  out  for 
himself  what  the  photographer  could  not 
tell  him.  Which  was  the  explanation  of 
the  behavior  that  nearly  caused  Fraulein 
Obermeyer  to  drop  several  stitches  in  the 
purple  stocking. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Broughton  had  learned 
the  exact  contents  of  every  shop  window  in 
the  Steinstrasse,  and  the  precise  position  of 
every  stone  in  its  paving,  the  faded  green 
door  opened  and  closed  again,  making  a 
background  for  a slight  Agure  in  nun-like 
black,  relieved  only  by  the  glint  of  gold  on 
the  cross  clasping  the  jet  chain  on  her  bo- 
som, and  in  the  masses  of  the  long  hair  hang- 
ing loose  over  her  shoulders.  As  she  stood 
a moment  on  the  steps,  glancing  up  and  down 
the  street,  Broughton  became  abnormally 
interested  in  the  stoves  and  Are-screens  his 
promenade  had  just  then  brought  him  op- 
posite, fearing  lest  in  recognizing  him  she 
should  suspect  the  object  of  his  delay. 

There  was  no  such  danger,  except  in  his 
guilty  fancy:  she  had  not  remarked  him 
enough  to  recognize  him  again,  and  in  any 
case  would  never  have  thought  of  connect- 
ing his  stay  with  herself.  After  an  instant’s 
indecision  she  turned  up  the  street  in  the 
other  direction  from  where  he  stood.  He 
followed,  keeping  her  slow  movements  just 
in  Bight. 

As  to  the  rest,  his  ideas  were  rather  in- 
deAnite : to  learn  where  she  lodged,  to  ex- 
amine the  strangers’  book,  question  some 
servant — that  was  what  floated  vaguely 
through  his  mind.  But  his  way  was  simpli- 
Aed;  for  as  his  unknown  beauty  turned  aside 
into  a hotel  court,  she  was  met  by  a young 
man,  with  whom  she  exchanged  some  words, 
and  in  this  blessed  individual  Clarence 
Broughton  saw  an  old  acquaintance  of  his 
own. 

u You  here,  Broughton  t”  said  George  Pau- 
lett,  as  he  shook  his  hand.  “ You  turn  up 
just  in  time  to  do  penance  with  me  in  the 
museum.  Awful  bore,  isn’t  it!  But  one 
doesn’t  dare  leave  the  place  without  having 
been  inside.” 

But  Broughton  was  in  no  mood  to  occupy 
himself  with  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  a mu- 
seum. He  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  which  his  thoughts  were  full ; but 
at  the  first  word  Paulett’s  face  changed. 

“ Oh,”  said  he,  dryly,  “ so  that’s  where  you 
are ! If  you  take  my  advice,  you’ll  be  quit 
with  one  wasted  morning,  unless  you  want 
to  have  your  trouble  for  your  pains.” 

“ You  mean  I come  too  late  f”  said  Brough- 
ton, with  a pang  of  disappointment  the  keen- 
ness of  which  surprised  himself. 

u I mean — Look  here,  Broughton : you 
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might  as  well  make  love  to  one  of  those 
Btone  women  in  the  archway  there.  She 
wouldn't  understand  you,  in  the  first  place, 
and  if  she  did — The  amount  of  it  is,  she's 
a — a little  iceberg.  There  isn't  a spark  of 
fire  in  her  whole  composition.” 

“An  iceberg,  with  those  eyes?”  said 
Broughton. 

“You  dbn't  believe  it  now,  of  course;  I 
had  no  idea  you  would;  but  you'll  come 
round  all  the  same  in  the  end.  Only  try  it,” 
concluded  Paulett,  with  a short  laugh. 

“ Only  give  me  the  chance !”  said  Brough- 
ton, answering  with  another  laugh.  “ Come, 
old  fellow,  d^n't  take  it  so  au  grand  a&rieux  ; 
a pretty  girl  is  worth  a few  shivers,  and  I'm 
not  obliged  to  stay  and  freeze  longer  than  I 
like.  She  may  be  as  cold  as  those  stone 
women,  but  she  is  a long  way  better  worth 
looking  at  than  any  I have  seen ; so  if  you 
don't  unlock  the  door  of  the  gallery,  why,  I 
shall  have  to  get  in  at  the  window,  that's 
all.  I don’t  stick  at  trifles,  as  you  know.” 

Paulett  did  know,  and,  besides,  had  no 
pretext  for  refusing ; so  Clarence  Broughton 
had  his  own  way,  as  usual,  and  made  Mar- 
guerite Fane's  acquaintance. 

He  had  made  light  of  the  matter  to  Pau- 
lett, but  it  was  not  a light  matter  to  him 
for  all  that.  He  had  been  swayed  by  im- 
pulses enough  in  his  life  before,  but  none 
that  took  such  entire  possession  of  him. 
His  whole  heart  was  in  the  venture,  and  to 
his  impetuous  nature,  which  circumstances 
had  conspired  to  spoil,  the  delay  and  cau- 
tion necessary  for  success  were  almost  intol- 
erable. His  wishes  had  never  brooked  op- 
position, and  it  was  late  to  learn  the  lesson 
now. 

• Marguerite  was  such  a mystery  to  him! 
Was  she  indeed  so  cold?  But  why,  then, 
that  softness  that  lay  in  the  depths  of  her 
dreamy  eyes,  that  strange  wistfulness  which 
hovered  about  the  child-like  curves  of  her 
lips  ? They  were  not  for  him,  it  was  true ; 
but  if  they  were  in  her  soul,  might  they  not 
one  day  be  for  him,  if  he  could  only  school 
himself  to  wait  ? As  for  that,  he  could  wait 
any  length  of  time,  he  thought,  with  such 
an  end  in  sight ; still,  the  words  were  trem- 
bling on  his  tongue  ten  times  a day,  and  it 
was  only  the  fear  of  ruining  his  own  cause 
that  kept  them  back. 

They  were  spoken  at  last.  It  was  one 
morning  that  he  brought  her  a handful  of 
mountain  blossoms  which  he  had  gathered 
at  no  little  trouble  and  some  risk.  But 
what  did  that  matter,  if  he  could  make  her 
eyes  look  at  him  an  instant  with  that  look 
which  a flower,  a picture,  a breath  of  music, 
could  call  into  them  ? He  had  his  reward, 
hut  the  look  faded  again  as  she  said, 

“ But,  Mr.  Broughton,  Lieutenant  Yon  An- 
deraach  said  these  flowers  grew  only  on  the 
Wasserberg,  and  that  the  ascent  was  dan- 
gerous ?” 


“Lieutenant  Von  Andemach  often  talks 
nonsense,”  answered  Broughton,  lightly. 

Marguerite  looked  at  him  a moment  still, 
and  then  with  a sudden  movement  dropped 
them  into  the  rapid  stream  that  ran  foaming 
through  the  ravine  below. 

“ That  is  very  flattering,”  said  Broughton, 
biting  his  lip.  “ Supposing  I had  risked  my 
life,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  what  value  you 
set  on  it.” 

“What  right  have  I to  your  life?”  said 
Marguerite,  in  a low  tone.  “ Did  you  think 
I would  take  them  at  that  price  ?” 

“Why  not?”  he  returned,  coming  and 
standing  before  her.  “ Don't  I know  I am 
nothing  to  you  in  comparison  ? Haven't  I 
seen  you  look  at  those  senseless  things  with 
a look  I never  could  hope  for,  though  I 
would  sell  myself  ten  times  over  ? Haven't 
I seen  the  tears  in  your  eyes — ;' 

He  could  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes  now, 
and  they  made  him  pause. 

“Marguerite,”  he  said,  bending  down  and 
taking  one  of  her  hands  in  his,  “ I have  no 
right  to  speak  to  you  so,  I know,  but  you 
try  me  beyond  my  strength.  Since  the  day  I 
saw  you  I have  had  no  thought  but  you,  and 
you  are  hardly  conscious  of  my  existence. 
You  live  in  a world  of  your  own,  and  see 
nothing  and  care  for  nothing  outside.  If  I 
had  gone  over  the  Wasserberg,  or  were  ly- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  that  river,  I dare  say 
you  would  not  remember  it  by  to-morrow ; 
you  would  have  the  mountains  and  the 
olouds  to  look  at,  and  would  not  miss  me. 
You  are  so  cold ! Oh,  Marguerite,  am  I noth- 
ing to  you  ? can  I never  be  any  thing  ?” 

“ I don't  know,”  she  said,  vaguely.  Her 
face  wore  a look  of  pain  and  perplexity,  but 
in  the  eyes  she  lifted  for  a moment  there 
was  something  that  was  like  a revelation 
to  him. 

“Marguerite,”  he  whispered,  “you  do  care 
forme — a little?  say,  dear?” 

“I  can  not  tell — perhaps;  but  I am  so 
cold,  as  you  say,”  with  a little  quivering 
smile ; “ and  if  I am  cold,  I can  not  change 
my  nature  for  you.” 

“As  if  I would  have  you  change !”  he  ex- 
claimed, with  all  a lover's  inconsistency.  “ I 
love  you  for  what  you  arc ; only  let  me  love 
you.  Little  Iceberg  I”  he  said,  looking  fond- 
ly down  at  her ; “ but  fire  wil?  melt  ice.” 

“ Or  ice  put  out  fire,”  she  answered,  with 
another  faint  smile. 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  that,”  he  replied; 
and  indeed  in  that  first  fullness  of  his  un- 
looked-for happiness  there  was  no  room  in 
his  thoughts  for  doubt  or  fear — for  any 
thing  save  the  feeling  that  he  had  won  his 
life's  great  stakes ; that  the  smile  that  had 
seemed  as  far  away  as  a star  was  to  be  his 
light  henceforth ; the  heart  that  had  never 
known  one  throb  for  another  was  his  own, 
too,  to  quicken  at  his  will.  He  was  all  se- 
curity in  the  present  and  confidence  in  the 
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future:  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, now  he  had  gained  so  much  and  was 
so  sure  of  the  end. 

But  this  mood  did  not  last ; it  could  not 
with  a character  like  his.  It  was  easy,  doubt- 
less, before  making  the  trial  to  resolve  to 
be  patient  and  give  this  girl's  heart  time 
to  learn  the  lesson  love  had  begun  in  it. 
But  patience  was  precisely  what  Clarence 
Broughton  had  never  possessed.  He  could 
conquer  difficulties  with  an  impetuous  ef- 
fort, but  he  could  not  wait  to  see  them  van- 
ish of  themselves.  Things  in  their  course 
never  went  fast  enough  for  him;  an  hour 
must  do  a day's  duty,  a week  the  work  of  a 
year.  Marguerite  was  as  much  as  ever  a 
mystery  to  him.  He  could  not  comprehend 
a woman  who  could  love  and  yet  not  blush 
and  tremble;  who  could  see  him  occupied 
and  occupy  herself  with  other  things,  qui- 
etly content  without  perpetual  assurance. 
Passion  and  protestation  were  natural  to 
him,  and  he  expected  them  in  return  from 
her,  forgetting  that  love  does  not  work  by 
miracles,  forgetting  her  own  words  that  she 
could  not  change  her  nature  for  him.  He 
had  declared  then  that  he  would  not  have 
her  other  than  what  she  was,  but  gradual- 
ly he  grew  to  resent  the  very  peculiarities 
which  had  attracted  him,  to  wish  her  more 
like  other  girls  he  had  known.  “Paulett 
was  right ; there  is  not  a spark  of  fire  about 
her,"  he  would  tell  himself,  till  he  had  made 
for  himself  a grievance  over  which  he  brood- 
ed sullenly. 

The  very  hold  which  he  had  over  her  grew 
into  a kind  of  injury  in  his  eyes.  Since  he 
had  so  much,  he  ought  to  have  more,  instead 
of  being  put  off  with  the  shadow  of  a right. 
So  he  reasoned,  till  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
viction that,  for  Marguerite’s  sake  as  much 
as  his  own,  some  sort  of  forcing  process  was 
necessary  for  a love  so  slow  of  growth.  A 
little  jealousy,  for  example,  would  do  no 
harm.  She  was  too  secure  of  him,  evident- 
ly, to  set  a proper  value  on  him.  It  might 
be  well  just  to  give  her  an  idea  of  possibil- 
ities. Thus  he  set  himself  to  experiment  on 
the  mystery  of  a woman's  heart  as  unhesi- 
tatingly as  a boy  would  tear  apart  the  leaves 
of  a rose-bu<}  that  opened  too  tardily  for  his 
impatience. 

If  one  makes  a resolve  better  left  unmade, 
does  not  the  opportunity  to  carry  it  out 
hasten  to  offer  itself  f Clarence  Broughton's 
did,  at  any  rate.  George  Paulett,  who  was 
about  to  take  his  sister  back  to  England, 
left  her  for  a few  days  with  her  school  friend 
Marguerite,  just  in  time  to  take  her  rdle  in 
the  scene  Clarence  was  preparing.  Certain- 
ly if  a man  desired  to  play  at  love,  he  might 
look  long  without  finding  a better  partner 
than  Cora  Paulett.  Pretty,  vivacious,  a co- 
quette to  the  very  marrow,  she  feigned  to 
perfection,  without  any  troublesome  reserve 
of  feeling  to  turn  the  jest  into  earnest  un- 


expectedly. Besides,  she  had  that  experi- 
ence which  is  desirable  to  make  the  pastime 
thoroughly  entertaining ; she  had  played  at 
it  so  often  that  she  not  only  knew  all  her 
own  cues,  but  could  prompt  her  companion 
into  the  bargain.  All  was  fish  that  came  to 
her  net,  but  still  she  had  a choice  in  her 
fish.  Clarence  was  particularly  to  her  taste, 
and  she  had  not  been  a dozen  ihinutes  in 
his  company  before  her  eyes  told  him  so  as 
plainly  as  ever  eyes  could  speak.  He  was 
at  no  loss  to  understand  as  much,  not  being 
by  any  means  a tyro  himself  in  such  mat- 
ters; while  Marguerite  in  her  innocence 
saw  the  whole,  and  understood  nothing  ex- 
cept that  her  lover  and  her  friend  promised 
to  get  on  well  together,  which  was  fortu- 
nate, inasmuch  as  it  would  prevent  Cora 
from  feeling  dull,  and  dullness  was,  in  that 
young  lady's  estimation,  the  one  intolerable 
evil  of  this  world. 

“ If  I had  thought  twice  about  it,”  she 
said,  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  “ I wouldn't 
have  let  George  leave  me  here,  under  the 
circumstances.  I suppose  you  two  will  go 
mooning  about  by  yourselves,  like  all  true 
lovers — so  cheerful  for  me ! What  nuisances 
true  lovers  are ! they  ought  to  be  suppressed 
by  law.  I believe  I shall  have  to  set  up  a 
lover  of  my  own  in  self-defense.  Only  where 
to  find  him  on  such  short  notice !" 

“ If  I might  venture  to  offer  my  services,” 
said  Clarence,  looking  into  the  laughing  blue 
eyes  that  challenged  his  so  saucily. 

“ Rita,  do  you  allow  him  to  make  those 
pretty  speeches  f If  I were  in  your  place  I 
should  keep  a tighter  rein  on  my  lord,  for 
fear — for  fear — ” 

“ But  I am  not  afraid,”  answered  Margue- 
rite, with  a smile  at  Clarence,  from  which  he 
turned  away,  vexed  instead  of  gratified  by 
her  simple  confidence. 

“ That  alters  the  case,”  said  Cora,  demure- 
ly. “ Then  if  you  are  really  not  afraid  for 
your  treasure,  will  you  lend  it  to  me  for  a 
little  while  now  and  then  f” 

“ When  you  like,  and  as  long  as  you  like,” 
answered  Marguerite,  laughing. 

“Rather  a dangerous  permission,”  said 
Broughton,  “ considering  the  heart  of  man — ” 

“Is  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked,” 
suggested  Cora. 

“ Desperately  susceptible,  at  least,”  he  re- 
joined. 

“ It  comes  to  the  same  thing  when  the  man 
is  an  engaged  man,”  said  Cora,  giving  him  a 
provoking  glance. 

“ In  that  case,  I must  confess  myself  a 
deplorable  sinner,”  said  Broughton,  with 
another  longer  look  into  the  wicked  blue 
eyes. 

“ Well,  then,  sinner,  leave  the  saint  to  her- 
self— she  doesn't  want  ns — and  come  and 
look  at  the  moon  with  me,”  said  Cora,  laugh- 
ing, as  she  turned  to  the  door. 

“ Like  to  like,”  said  Broughton,  following 
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her,  without  so  much  as  a parting  word  or 
glance  for  Marguerite. 

She,  for  her  part,  lifted  her  eyes  and  look- 
ed after  them  with  a sensation  of  surprise — 
only  surprise,  hut  still  not  wholly  agreeable. 
For  where  one  has  been  used  to  be  first  ob- 
ject  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see  one’s  self  set 
aside  with  so  little  ceremony.  And  then, 
perhaps,  had  either  of  them  hinted  at  such 
a possibility,  she  might  have  preferred  look- 
ing at  the  moonlight  too  to  sitting  alone 
over  her  herbarium ; but  not  only  had  they 
not  hinted  at  it,  they  had  ignored  it  so  de- 
cidedly that,  absurd  as  it  was,  she  felt  as  if 
to  join  them  now  would  be  almost  an  intru- 
sion. So  she  sat  on  alone,  by  the  light  of 
the  oil-lamp  turning  over  the  dry  leaves 
rather  listlessly,  while  those  two  outside 
among  the  fresh  dews  and  scents  of  the  gar- 
den found  the  time  pass  agreeably  enough 
in  looking  at  the  moonlight  and  saying,  it 
may  be,  some  of  those  things  which  moon- 
light is  very  apt  to  suggest. 

Undoubtedly  the  teie-drtite  was  a pleas- 
ant one — enough  so  to  make  it  worth  while 
repeating  it  pretty  often.  Miss  Paulett  had 
little  reason  to  complain  that  Marguerite 
went  off  mooning  with  Clarence ; if  any 
body  went  mooning  with  him,  it  was  her- 
self. A stranger,  indeed,  might  have  fancied 
him  the  lover  she  had  set  up  in  self-defense, 
though  defense  of  what  it  would  be  harder 
to  say.  No  need  to  be  minute  in  describing 
the  progress  of  so  familiar  a game:  most 
people  have  played  it  or  seen  it  played  at 
their  own  or  somebody  else’s  expense : 
enough  to  say  that  it  went  on  very  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  two  at  least  of  the  trio ; 
as  for  the  third,  her  feelings  are  not  so  eas- 
ily expressed.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
Marguerite  did  not  comprehend  the  play 
that  was  being  played  before  her  eyes.  In 
such  matters  she  was  innocent  and  ignorant 
as  a child ; there  was  nothing  in  the  dream- 
life  she  had  lived  hitherto  to  give  her  expe- 
rience of  the  world  and  its  ways ; her  im- 
agination had  developed  before  her  heart, 
which  was  hardly  yet  aroused  to  know  its 
own  capacities  of  suffering  or  passion.  She 
had  not  yet  begun  to  learn  the  lesson  Clar- 
ence was  at  such  pains  to  teach  her ; she 
was  not  likely  to  be  an  apt  scholar,  measur- 
ing others,  as  she  unconsciously  did,  by  her 
own  standard  of  faith;  and  if  she  felt  a 
strange  uneasiness,  like  a vague  presenti- 
ment of  evil,  during  those  days  of  Cora’s 
reign,  she  could  not  in  the  least  have  told 
why. 

But  those  days  were  almost  at  an  end; 
there  was  only  one  more  now  before  George 
Paulett  would  return  for  his  sister.  Mar- 
guerite had  spent  most  of  that  afternoon  in 
the  room  of  her  aunt,  who  was  suffering 
from  one  of  her  frequent  nervous  headaches, 
and  was  as  capricious  and  restless  as  usual 
under  those  circumstances.  Toward  even- 


ing Mrs.Wyndham  dropped  asleep ; perceiv- 
ing which,  Marguerite  stole  out  of  the  room 
and  out  into  the  garden  for  a breath  of  fresh 
air.  It  was  beginning  to  be  dusk ; the  stars 
were  glimmering  out,  and  the  air  was  full 
of  flower  scents : every  thing  was  so  deli- 
ciously sweet  and  still,  after  her  weary  aft- 
ernoon, that  it  was  no  wonder  if  Marguerite 
lingered  and  fell  into  a reverie  that  was  half 
dream,  half  wake. 

All  at  once  she  was  roused  by  Clarence 
Broughton’s  voice  speaking  near  her;  he 
and  Cora  had  been  away  together  that  aft- 
ernoon, and  were  just  returned.  Marguerite 
rose,  meaning  to  join  them ; but  as  she  look- 
ed over  the  trellis  between  she  saw  that  his 
arm  was  round  Cora  and  his  lips  bent  close 
to  hers. 

That  moment  tore  the  veil  from  Margue- 
rite’s heart  with  a rudeness  that  seemed  to 
wrench  some  of  her  life’s  fibres  with  it.  She 
turned  dizzy  with  the  passion  that  strove  in 
her,  a hot  wave  of  blood  seemed  to  leap  up 
and  choke  and  blind  her,  her  lips  parted  in 
a gasp,  and  she  fell  back  on  the  seat. 

The  others  started  at  the  sound.  Cora 
freed  herself  and  ran  away  toward  the 
house ; but  Broughton,  instead  of  following, 
passed  round  the  trellis,  and  discerning  the 
motionless  figure  crouching  there  in  the  dusk 
with  hidden  face,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  com- 
prehend that  his  design  was  fully  achieved. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  had  not  intended  the 
lesson  to  be  quite  of  this  sort,  and  it  was 
with  as  much  misgiving  as  triumph  in  his 
voice  that  he  exclaimed, 

“ So  I have  melted  the  ice,  have  If  I 
have  made  your  heart  beat  at  last  f” 

There  was  no  answer  nor  movement. 
Something  in  that  absolute  stillness  fright- 
' ened  him.  He  knelt  down  and  took  her 
I hand  in  his — it  was  cold ; he  raised  her 
] head ; there  was  no  breath  on  the  lips,  no 
light  in  the  eyes : she  was  blind  and  deaf 
to  his  passion  of  despair. 

He  had  melted  the  ice,  and  it  had  slipped 
from  his  hold ; he  had  made  her  heart  beat, 
and  broken  it.  She  was  dead. 


EVANESCENCE. 

What’s  the  brightness  of  a brow? 

• What’s  a mouth  of  pearls  and  corals? 
Beauty  vanishes  like  a vapor, 

Preach  the  men  of  musty  morals. 

Should  the  crowd  then,  ages  since, 

Have  shut  their  ears  to  singing  Homer, 
Because  the  music  fled  as  soon 
As  fleets  the  violet’s  aroma? 

Ah,  for  me,  I thrill  to  see 
The  bloom  a velvet  cheek  discloses: 
Made  of  dust — I well  believe  it! 

So  are  lilies ; so  are  roses. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE. 

By  EMILIO  CASTELAR. 

[Sfjrteentti  $apet.] 


HL— THE  GERMANIC  PEOPLES.-<CtonWnu«i.) 
RELIGIOUS  IDEAS. — XII. 

THE  exaggerations  of  the  orthodox  school 
brought  with  them  necessarily  a genu- 
ine impulse  toward  the  philosophical  school. 
The  most  important  at  that  time  was  the 
school  of  Hegel.  In  his  desire  to  constitute 
a synthesis  within  which  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  activity  should  be  embraced,  Hegel 
accepts  religion  as  a necessary  phase  of  the 
spirit,  as  an  incident  required  in  the  total 
development  of  the  idea.  In  this  point  of 
view  his  system  was  of  use  to  the  theologi- 
ans ; but  religion,  superior  to  art,  in  Hegel’s 
theory,  is  inferior  to  philosophy,  and  in  this 
point  of  view  the  Hegelian  system  was  of 
very  little  service  to  Protestant  theologi- 
ans. It  was  not  possible  that  pious  souls 
should  admit  human  science  as  a worthier, 
purer,  and  more  luminous  manifestation  of 
faith  than  the  traditional  revelations  of  God. 
The  excesses  of  the  theological  school  had 
been  such  that  the  general  thought,  flying 
from  this  dreary  dogmatism,  took  refuge  in 
philosophy,  where  at  least  the  air  of  liberty 
came  to  soothe  and  refresh  the  spirit.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  this  time 
and  of  this  tendency  was  Daub.  He  delight- 
ed especially  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Kantist  formulas,  of  his  categorical  impera- 
tive, dictated  by  conscience  as  the  supreme 
law  of  duty,  his  pure  subjectivity  where  the 
individual  recovered  for  himself  all  inner 
liberties,  his  severe  and  austere  morality, 
his  God  buried  in  the  icy  deserts  of  those 
eminences  where  pure  reason  isolates  itself, 
and  afterward  resuscitated  in  the  deep  val- 
leys of  reality  and  practical  reason.  And 
from  the  critical  philosophy  he  precipitates 
himself  with  a leap,  as  if  seized  with  dizzi- 
ness, in  the  immense  ocean  of  objective  ide- 
alism, in  its  intoxicating  life,  its  exuberant 
nature,  its  mysterious  magnetism,  its  elec- 
tric currents,  in  its  gigantic  flora  of  ideas,  in 
its  supernatural  intuition,  its  miracles,  and 
its  revelations.  He  goes  next,  as  if  weary  of 
repose  and  abhorrent  of  constancy,  toward 
Hegelianism,  and  its  eternal  voyages  from 
primitive  being  to  the  idea,  thence  to  the 
dialectic,  and  thence  through  nature  to  the 
state,  where  it  is  developed  in  a thousand 
forms,  and  lives  through  innumerable  ages ; 
to  art,  which  places  the  material  universe 
above  the  conscience  in  the  East,  which  har- 
monizes spirit  and  matter  in  Greece,  which 
raises  the  soul  above  nature  in  the  mod- 
em world;  to  pass  thence  to  religion,  and 
thence  to  philosophy,  always  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  contradiction,  which  engen- 
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ders  open  oppositions  and  resolves  them  into 
sublime  syntheses  and  trinities ; to  arrive  at 
last  to  the  full  consciousness  of  self,  and  to 
be  the  idea,  through  superhuman  efforts  and 
successive  developments,  of  an  eternal  and 
absolute  God. 

Marheineke  is  the  great  theologian  of  the 
Hegelian  schooL  He  struggles  consequent- 
ly against  all  the  extremists,  as  well  against 
those  who  give  themselves  up,  retrograding 
to  objective  idealism,  as  against  those  who 
fall  into  the  excesses  and  the  violences  of 
the  extreme  Hegelian  Left.  Science  is  the 
logical  development  of  the  idea  in  itself,  and 
theology,  consequently,  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  as  God.  The  idea  of  God 
is  not  a mere  representation  of  God,  not  a 
mere  mirror  where  God  is  reflected.  It  is 
God  Himself,  eternal  in  the  thought  of  man. 

The  idea  of  God  has  three  forms,  Scripture, 
faith,  and  science.  The  idea  of  God  does 
not  begin  with  knowledge  of  itself,  but  only 
when  an  object  exterior  to  it  strongly  in- 
vites it  to  define  and  concrete  itself,  and  this 
object  is  the  gospel.  Hence  revelation,  to 
which  the  new-born  idea  must  submit  itself 
blindly,  as  the  child  submits  to  its  mother ; 
and  from  revelation,  regarded  as  supernatu- 
ral, proceeds  blind  and  obedient  faith.  But 
this  primitive  faith,  this  blind  belief,  is  the 
first  sketch  of  knowledge  and  the  most  el- 
ementary grade  of  the  idea.  There  is  no 
certainty  except  when  the  object  of  faith 
recognizes  itself  through  philosophy  as  iden- 
tical and  one  with  the  content  of  subjective 
conscience.  Dogma  is  faith  comprehending 
itself.  Therefore,  as  the  knowledge  of  God 
does  not  reveal  itself  in  man  except  through 
thesis  and  antithesis,  dogma  does  not  pre- 
sent itself  except  in  the  form  of  contradic- 
tion ; but  as  all  contradictions  are  finally  re- 
solved into  harmony,  the  discovery  of  these 
principles  is  destined  to  reconcile  all  the 
churches. 

The  division  of  the  system  is  explained 
by  these  philosophical  premises.  In  its  log- 
ical development  the  divine  idea,  God,  is 
conceived  first  as  an  absolute  and  conse- 
quently impersonal  substance.  Thus  the 
being  of  God  and  His  attributes  constitute 
the  first  part  of  dogmatic  theology.  Dis- 
tinguishing afterward  from  this  absolute 
spirit,  the  spirit  which  thinks,  which  loves, 
which  adores,  the  dogma  in  its  second  part 
treats  of  the  God-man  revealed  in  His  Son. 

The  divine  idea  in  Christ  breaks  the  sub- 
jective form,  and  rises,  without  ceasing  to 
be  individual,  to  the  universal,  as  Christ, 
without  ceasing  to  be  man,  becomes  God, 
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until  the  spirit  acquires  full  and  divine 
knowledge  of  itself  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church ; and  the  science  of  the  church  forms 
the  third  section  of  dogma. 

If  man  denies  himself  the  possibility  of 
comprehending  God,  he  denies  God  at  the 
same  time,  because  the  thought  of  man  is 
no  other  than  the  creative  thought.  God  is 
comprehensible.  The  knowledge  of  God  is 
called  religion.  Religious  history  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  labor  employed  to  arrive 
at  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  development  of 
the  labor  employed  through  the  idea  of  God 
to  arrive  in  turn  to  a full  consciousness  of 
self.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  defini- 
tive religion,  because  in  it  the  spirit  arrives 
at  the  full  evidence  of  its  own  absolute  be- 
ing. As  the  idea  of  God  is  God  compre- 
bending Himself,  there  could  be  no  other 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God  except  this. 
God  is  thought ; and  as  thought  is  identical 
with  being,  God  is  being.  His  attributes 
relate  to  substantivity,  the  Father,  to  sub- 
jectivity, the  Son,  and  to  beatitude,  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Creation  is  eternal,  incessant,  without 
any  kind  of  interruption  or  eclipse : neces- 
sary, because  without  it  God  would  be  no 
more  than  an  abstraction.  The  object  of 
nature  is  to  reveal  God  to  God  Himself. 
Identical  with  the  absolute  as  to  its  essence, 
diverse  as  to  its  individuality,  the  human 
soul  is  the  image  of  God.  The  identity 
which  fuses  the  finite  spirit  with  the  infi- 
nite, as  the  fetus  is  one  with  the  womb  of 
its  mother,  constitutes  innocence  or  the  un- 
conscious state.  The  spirit  is  fsoon  distin- 
guished into  subjective  and  objective,  and 
consequently  distinguished  from  God.  The 
individual  soon  comes  to  egoism,  and  sub- 
jects the  world  to  his  pleasure.  Hence  the 
birth  of  evil.  Sin  has  its  root  in  the  nature 
of  man;  sin  is  original,  a vice  inherent  in 
our  nature.  Man  can  not  exist  without  God, 
nor  God  without  man,  because  the  finite 
needs  the  infinite,  and  the  infinite  the  finite. 
God  is  essentially  God-man,  and  man  essen- 
tially man-God,  and  religions  have  no  other 
object  than  to  make  the  man  divine  and  God 
human.  Christianity  is  the  absolute  syn- 
thesis  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 

The  work  of  Christ  is  the  realization  of 
the  divine  ideal  of  the  human  individuality ; 
every  thing  for  the  world,  nothing  for  Him- 
self, is  His  motto.  He  thus  dominates  in- 
stinct, effaces  every  sin,  subjects  every  pas- 
sion, and  is  the  luminous  centre  of  history. 
Christ  will  always  be  called  the  Redeemer, 
because  He  has  shown  us  with  the  example 
of  His  life  and  of  His  death  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  attain  holiness.  His  life  is  the  real- 
ization of  justice  existing  in  human  nature. 
God  is  decomposed  into  the  Trinity  and  re- 
composed into  Unity.  The  individual  dies, 
but  the  personality  is  immortal,  and  from 
grade  to  grade  of  perfection  rises  to  God. 
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From  the  moment  when  reason  appropri- 
ated to  a philosophical  school  all  religious 
dogmas,  it  was  necessary,  as  an  additional 
term  in  the  logical  series  of  the  progressive 
development  of  the  idea,  that  some  one 
should  come  who  should  carry  out  this 
thought  to  its  furthest  result,  and  conclude 
by  opposing  Christianity.  The  school  of 
Hegel  had  been  divided  since  the  death  of 
the  great  master  into  Right,  Centre,  and 
Left.  The  Right  formed  a party  in  philos- 
ophy conservative  of  the  pure  idea  of  the 
master,  and  in  politics  conservative  of  the 
hereditary  monarchy,  of  the  death  penalty, 
and  especially  of  those  theories  of  “ repre- 
sentative men,”  as  the  illustrious  Emerson 
calls  them,  of  the  men  who  represent  ideas 
and  ages,  which  Hegel  extended  to  the  kings 
of  art,  science,  and  industry,  to  the  possess- 
ors of  genius  by  divine  grace  and  direction, 
to  the  kings  of  the  spirit,  but  which  the 
kings  of  the  world  limited  to  their  tradi- 
tional dynasties,  as  Napoleon  the  Third  did 
in  his  celebrated  history  of  the  life  of  C®- 
sar.  The  Centre  preserved  the  philosoph- 
ical ideas  of  the  master,  but  gave  to  his  po- 
litical ideas  a more  liberal  and  progressive 
sense.  The  extreme  Left  transformed  ev- 
ery thing ; it  admitted  the  movement  of  the 
idea,  the  current  of  dialectics,  but  it  elimi- 
nated in  this  movement  and  this  current  a 
most  essential  term  and  indispensable  point, 
the  generator  of  successive  ideas  in  the 
Hegelian  system.  It  eliminated  religion, 
opposing  it  as  contrary  to  science  and  prog- 
ress, and  admitted  in  politics  the  pure  de- 
mocracy, pure  justice,  the  republic,  present- 
ing in  its  principles  the  ideal  of  the  new  so- 
ciety. But  there  is  among  these  thinkers 
one  man  who,  theologian  by  profession,  and 
not  philosopher,  was  to  rouse  either  for  or 
against  him  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole 
world  with  a work  of  religious  criticism, 
and  who,  admitting  the  philosophical  senti- 
ment of  the  extreme  Hegelian  Left  with  re- 
spect to  religion,  was  to  contest  its  entire 
political  sentiment.  These  words  will  clear- 
ly indicate  the  most  noisily  famous  writer 
of  modern  Germany,  the  one  most  attacked 
and  criticised,  Strauss,  author  of  the  Life  of 
JeenSy  the  object  of  so  many  controversies, 
whose  stormy  life,  whose  numerous  writings, 
and  whose  radical  inconsistencies  throw  a 
great  light  upon  the  moral  state  or  Germany, 
and  have  strongly  influenced  its  political 
movement  and  its  historical  crises.  The  an- 
cient Suabia  is  a most  delightful  region,  va- 
ried in  its  landscapes,  watered  by  clear  riv- 
ulets and  deep  rivers,  covered  with  cultiva- 
ted fields  and  wild  forests ; with  smiling  hills 
and  lofty  mountains ; rich  in  pastures  where 
magnificent  herds  are  fed,  and  in  vineyards 
where  delicious  grapes  are  gathered ; beau- 
tiful through  the  fecundity  of  its  nature, 
still  more  through  the  virtue  of  labor.  This 
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region  has  produced  bands  of  poets  whose 
glory  has  extended  through  all  Germany. 
Here  was  bom  the  great  philosopher,  Hegel, 
and  his  unfaithful  disciple,  Dr.  Strauss.  It 
is  useless  to  recur  to  biographers  to  know 
the  life  of  this  man,  the  sentiments  and  the 
sensations  of  his  early  years,  the  parents 
who  gave  him  being  and  who  reared  him, 
the  masters  who  instructed  him,  the  devel- 
opment of  his  intelligence,  the  life  of  his 
heart,  because  he  himself  has  revealed  all 
this  to  the  world,  and  transmitted  it  to  his- 
tory in  pages  and  fragments  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  fluency  of  phrase  and 
their  purity  of  taste. 

He  has  written,  in  pages  full  of  a delicate 
poetry,  of  his  mother  repeating  to  her  chil- 
dren, and  offering  them  as  an  example  to 
imitate,  the  life  of  their  pious  grandmother. 
You  need  not  seek  in  these  narratives  the 
tragic  art  of  Rousseau,  who  in  his  birth  gave 
death  to  her  who  gave  him  life,  and  whose 
whole  life  was  as  troubled  as  if  he  ran  above 
chasms  opening  into  hell.  The  house  where 
Strauss  was  bom  and  grew  up  was  full  of 
that  intimate  poetry  of  the  heart  which  does 
so  much  to  vivify  and  maintain  the  senti- 
ment of  individuality  among  the  German 
race.  His  mother  was  early  left  an  orphan. 
Her  maternal  grandfather  received  and  ed- 
ucated her  in  accordance  with  his  humble 
means  with  the  most  tender  affection  and 
the  deepest  care.  This  grandfather  had  a 
business  house,  where  he  taught  his  grand- 
child some  knowledge  of  affairs.  He  had  a 
productive  vineyard,  where  she  acquired  a 
love  for  the  country  and  for  nature.  When 
the  grapes  began  to  ripen  he  did  not  per- 
mit her  to  gather  them,  but  when  the  time 
of  the  vintage  came  she  was  free  to  eat  all 
she  chose.  In  that  little  village,  which  the 
writer  blesses  as  the  cradle  of  his  happi- 
ness, his  mother  went  to  the  simple  school 
of  the  last  century,  where  she  learned  to 
read  in  only  one  book — the  Scriptures ; to 
sing  in  chorus  the  hymns  of  the  Bible ; to 
cipher  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division.  She  knew  no  French, 
nor  even  classic  German.  She  spoke  in  the 
Snabian  dialect,  but  she  astonished  every 
one  by  her  Bolid  information,  common-sense, 
great  memory,  and  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  which  even  her  son  never  sur- 
passed her,  in  spite  of  his  long  career  as  the- 
ologian. Her  grandfather  assisted  in  her 
education,  and  she  always  preserved  for  him 
a religious  veneration.  On  one  of  her  birth- 
days her  husband  hung  upon  the  wall  a 
common  oil  portrait  of  her  grandfather,  a 
copy  of  an  older  one,  and  when  she  came  in 
and  saw  it  she  was  profoundly  moved  by 
the  delicate  surprise,  weeping  at  once  with 
grief  and  joy. 

In  Stuttgart,  where  she  was  sent  to  learn 
to  sew  and  to  cook,  she  married  the  father 
of  Strauss,  who  was  also  a merchant,  al- 


though he  was  dependent  upon  other  asso- 
ciates, and  therefore  without  any  control  of 
the  business.  In  1807  Strauss  was  bom. 
A few  years  after  his  birth  his  father,  in 
his  forty-fifth  year,  became  director  of  the 
house;  but  this  position,  which  he  had  so 
desired,  only  served  to  min  him.  The  war 
of  independence  and  the  financial  measures 
of  Napoleon  destroyed  his  establishment  and 
dissipated  his  dreams  of  fortune.  The  fa- 
ther of  Strauss  was  learned  in  classic  liter- 
ature, an  indefatigable  reader  of  Horace  and 
Virgil,  whose  writings  he  always  carried  un- 
der his  arm,  and  an  amateur  of  bees,  those 
daughters  of  light  and  mothers  of  honey, 
who  offer  us  in  their  products  the  blood  and 
the  soul  of  flowers,  and  delight  us  with  the 
monotonous  music  of  their  vibrating  wings. 
He  should  have  been  a man  of  letters  or  a 
philosopher,  and  not  a merchant,  for  which 
business  he  had  no  talent  or  fitness.  He 
would  have  become  bankrupt  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  labor  of  his  wife,  her  economy, 
her  zeal,  her  knowledge  of  household  affairs ; 
she  passed  her  life  in  suffering  and  in  hid- 
ing her  sufferings  from  the  family.  She  had 
always  desired  to  own  a vineyard,  as  in  her 
childhood,  but  never  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure one.  A relation  ceded  her  a little  piece 
of  garden,  and  she  there  planted  household 
vegetables,  and  with  them  roses  and  violets 
and  other  modest  flowers,  devoting  herself 
thus  to  nature,  and  praising  God  in  songs  as 
spontaneous  as  those  of  birds.  What  a pain 
for  this  pious  woman  was  the  publication 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus  ! She  did  not  share  in 
her  son's  ideas ; she  had  not  forgotten  the 
faith  learned  in  her  church  and  her  Protest- 
ant school ; but  she  would  not  admit  that 
evil  motives,  offended  pride,  disappointed 
ambition,  a desire  of  celebrity  or  glory,  had 
guided  his  pen.  Nevertheless,  intolerant 
orthodoxy  and  savage  pietism  extended  even 
to  the  mother  the  insults  heaped  upon  the 
son,  and  imbittered  the  last  days  of  this 
good  woman,  who  had  educated  him  in  the 
severest  virtue  by  her  example,  and  in  the 
divine  language  of  mothers  had  inspired 
him  with  the  Christian  faith. 

From  the  house  of  his  father  Strauss  went 
to  the  monastery  of  Blaubeuren,  founded  by 
the  Benedictines  in  the  eleventh  century  as 
a religious  house,  transformed  by  the  Ref- 
ormation into  a seminary  of  young  ecclesi- 
astics, presided  over  by  a rector  called  an 
Ephor,  seconded  by  various  professors  called 
Repetents,  adorned  with  ogive  windows  of 
evident  antiquity,  broken  by  vaulted  clois- 
ters whose  roofs  were  groined  in  oak,  full 
of  seminarists  who  had  left  the  shelter  of 
their  families  to  fall  under  the  severe  disci- 
pline of  conventual  life  and  excessive  labor, 
sometimes  above  their  powers,  unsuited  to 
their  age,  and  only  interrupted  by  occasion- 
al walks  in  common  and  occasional  loud 
prayers  and  choral  songs. 
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His  two  principal  masters  there  were 
Baner  and  Kern,  men  of  genuine  learning ; 
the  first  more  thoughtful  and  more  devoted 
to  the  diffusion  of  his  thought ; the  second 
more  scholarly,  with  great  talent  for  assim- 
ilation, but  undecided  in  his  religious  faith. 
The  former,  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
prose  writers,  read  delightedly  with  his  pu- 
pils the  dialogues  of  Plato.  The  other,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets,  read 
with  equal  enthusiasm  the  verses  of  Homer 
and  Sophocles.  The  one  more  philosopher 
than  philologist  in  his  teachings  ; the  other 
a consummate  man  of  letters  and  artist — 
both  excellent  educated  men.  Neverthe- 
less, both  had  grave  defects  for  the  sec- 
ondary education.  They  passed  the  limits 
proper  to  their  work.  They  took  no  account 
of  the  tender  age  and  intelligence  of  their 
pupils.  They  went  so  high  and  so  far  that 
they  lost  themselves  in  the  immense  heaven 
of  thought,  forgetting  the  young  in  their 
mud  nests,  where  their  slender  wings  were 
as  yet  scarcely  fledged  to  follow  them— cir- 


cumstances injurious  to  most,  and  only  fa- 
vorable to  the  strong  precocious  character 
of  the  young  theologian,  who  gave  promise 
even  then  of  those  tongues  of  fire  which 
were  one  day  to  illuminate  his  brow. 

Strauss  has  left  us  in  the  biography  of 
his  friend  Marklin  a description  as  well  of 
the  impression  produced  upon  him  by  these 
masters  as  that  produced  by  those  scenes ; 
the  picturesque  hills  crowned  with  vine- 
yards; the  grim  mountains  covered  with 
rocks  and  broken  by  perilous  ravines ; the 
smiling  banks  of  the  Neckar  ; the  deep  val- 
leys opening  between  the  narrow  ranges; 
the  vivifying  air  which  was  breathed  on  the 
lofty  peaks  ; the  recollections  awakened  by 
the  ruined  castles ; the  torrent  of  La  Blau 
— which  invited  them  to  bathe  in  summer, 
but  from  which,  though  they  entered  white 
and  rosy  like  good  Germans,  they  would 
come  out  red  and  transformed  into  boiled 
lobsters — the  lake  which  beyond  the  clois- 
ter mirrored  the  heaven  on  its  tranquil  sur- 
face like  the  lakes  of  Tyrol  and  Switzerland. 


MISS  ANGEL. 

By  ANNE  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A PRINT  OF  SIR  JOSHUA'S. 

YESTERDAY,  lying  on  Mr.  Colnaghi’s  ta- 
ble, I saw  a print,  the  engraving  of 
one  of  Sir  Joshua’s  portraits.  It  was  the 
picture  of  a lady  some  five  or  six  and  twen- 
ty years  of  age.  The  face  is  peculiar, 
sprightly,  tender,  a little  obstinate.  The 
eyes  are  very  charming  and  intelligent. 
The  features  are  broadly  marked ; there  is 
something  at  once  homely  and  dignified  in 
their  expression.  The  little  head  is  charm- 
ingly set  upon  its  frame.  A few  pearls 
are  mixed  with  the  heavy  loops  of  hair; 
two  great  curls  fall  upon  the  sloping  shoul- 
ders; the  slim  figure  is  draped  in  light  folds 
fastened  by  jeweled  bands,  such  as  people 
then  wore ; a loose  scarf  is  tied  round  the 
waist.  Being  cold,  perhaps,  sitting  in  Sir 
Joshua’s  great  studio,  the  lady  had  partly 
wrapped  herself  in  a great  fur  cloak.  The 
whole  effect  is  very  good,  nor  is  it  an  in- 
convenient dress  to  sit  still  and  be  painted 
in.  How  people  lived  habitually  in  such 
clothes  I can  not  understand.  But  al- 
though garments  may  represent  one  phase 
after  another  of  fashion,  loop,  writhe,  sweep, 
flounce,  wriggle  themselves  into  strange 
forms,  and  into  shapes  prim  or  romantic,  or 
practical,  as  the  case  may  be,  yet  faces  tell 
another  story.  They  scarcely  alter  even 
in  expression  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other; the  familiar  looks  come  traveling 
down  to  us  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  vehi- 
cles ; by  paint,  by  marble,  by  words,  by  the 
music  the  musician  left  behind  him,  by  in- 


herited instincts.  There  is  some  secret  un- 
derstanding transmitted,  I do  believe,  from 
one  set  of  human  beings  to  another,  from 
year  to  year,  from  age  to  age,  ever  since  Eve 
herself  first  opened  her  shining  eyes  upon 
the  Garden  of  Innocence  and  flung  the  apple 
to  her  descendants. 

This  little  head  of  which  I am  now  writ- 
ing has  certainly  a character  of  its  own. 
Although  it  was  great  Sir  Joshua  himself 
who  painted  Miss  Angel  — so  her  friends 
called  her — and  set  the  stamp  of  his  own 
genius  upon  the  picture,  although  the  en- 
graver has  again  come  between  us  to  re- 
produce the  great  master’s  impression,  be- 
yond their  art  and  unconscious  influence, 
and  across  the  century  that  separates  the 
lady  from  the  print  lying  on  Mr.  Colnaghi’s 
table,  some  feeling  of  her  identity  seems 
to  reach  one  as  one  stands  there  in  the 
shop,  after  years  of  other  things  and  people ; 
an  identity  that  seems  to  survive  in  that 
mysterious  way  in  which  people’s  secret  in- 
tangible feelings  do  outlive  the  past,  the 
future,  and  death,  and  failure,  and  even  suc- 
cess itself.  When  I began  to  criticise  the 
looks  of  my  black-and-white  heroine,  and  to 
ask  myself  if  there  was  any  thing  wanting 
in  her  expression,  any  indescribable  want  of 
fine  perceptive  humor,  the  eyes  seemed  sud- 
denly to  look  reproachfully  and  to  refute  my 
unspoken  criticism. 

Those  outward  signs  that  we  call  manners 
and  customs  and  education  have  changed 
since  that  quick  heart  ceased  to  beat,  since 
Miss  Angel  lived  and  ruled  in  her  May-Fair 
kingdom ; but  the  true  things  and  significa- 
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tions  that  those  signs  express  are  not  less 
true  because  they  have  lasted  a little  longer 
and  gone  through  a few  more  revolutions. 
It  is  only  the  false  impressions,  the  exag- 
gerations and  affectations,  that,  hy  a natu- 
ral law,  destroy  themselves.  How  many  did 
she  live  out  in  her  appointed  span  of  life, 
and  wear  out  one  by  one  on  her  journey  to- 
ward the  truth?  My  poor  Angel  all  her 
life  was  used  to  praise  and  blame,  to  be  ac- 
cused of  faults  she  never  committed,  to  be 
admired  for  qualities  that  she  scarcely  pos- 
sessed. Art  was  art,  and  so,  indeed,  was  na- 
ture, in  the  language  of  signs — as  it  was 
practiced  by  her  and  her  companions.  On 
the  Continent  Arcadia  was  coming  to  an 
end ; shepherds  and  shepherdesses  were 
straggling  off  and  driving  their  flocks  be- 
fore them ; long-legged  deities,  Cupids,  and 
heroes  in  helmets  or  slashed  s\lk  hose  were 
colonizing  English  studios;  and  Olympus 
was  beginning  to  be  in  fashion.  Fancy  and 
natural  feeling  are  expressed  by  odes,  hy 
nymphs  and  ovals  and  mezzotints.  Cipri- 
ani teaches  in  his  schools ; classic  temples 
are  rising  in  windy  gardens  (for,  alas!  the 
climate  does  not  lend  itself  to  this  golden 
age  revival),  and  never  were  winters  more 
wintry,  fogs  more  enduring,  or  frosts  more 
nipping  than  those  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 

Perhaps  to  Miss  Angel  the  darkness  may 
have  been  but  as  a veil  to  the  sweet  daz- 
zling images  of  her  early  youth.  She  may 
have  still  seemed  to  see  the  sunlight  through 
the  mists  and  fogs  of  the  great  city  where 
she  had  cast  her  lot,  and  her  November  may 
have  been  splendid  still,  and  set  upon  a 
golden  background,  while  she  found  pres- 
ent sunshine  in  the  admiring  eyes  of  her 
friends  and  lovers. 

Some  lives  have  in  them  a quality  which 
may  perhaps  be  compared  to  that  secret  of 
which  the  early  Venetians  knew  the  mys- 
tery— some  mystery  of  light,  some  sweet 
transparent  gift  of  coloring,  a hidden  treas- 
ure of  hope  shining  through  after-shadow. 

I do  not  say  that  this  is  the  highest 
among  the  gifts,  that  there  are  not  far 
greater  things  in  art  and  in  nature  than 
sweet  harmonies  of  color ; but  it  is  a delight- 
ful quality  in  its  way,  in  pictures,  and  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  look  at  pictures  and  of 
those  wTho  paint  them. 

Angelica  Kauffman’s  is  a life  so  tinted, 
warmed  at  the  outset  by  some  such  broad 
golden  stream  that  flooded  its  youth  with 
hope,  and  shone  on  through  a mid-life  of 
storm  and  shadow.  In  later  days  tears  and 
languor  dimmed  those  bright  azure  eyes  and 
overmastered  the  brave  spirit  that  we  must 
all  respect  and  recognize ; but  to  the  last  mo- 
ment hope  remained — hope  for  life  when  all 
else  was  gone ; false  hope,  indeed,  to  be  re- 
alized by  a mightier  revelation  of  life  than 
ours. 


Poor  little  Angelica ! so  true  to  herself,  so 
defeated  in  her  highest  flights,  so  complete 
in  her  victory — not  always  over  those  things 
she  set  herself  to  conquer,  but  over  others 
by  the  road,  along  which  she  struggled  val- 
iantly for  sixty  years.  Overpraised,  over- 
loved, deceived,  and  satisfied,  little  by  little 
she  has  grown  up  out  of  the  dictionaries  and 
guide-books,  out  of  the  faithful  old  friend 
Rossi’s  careful  sentences,  out  of  the  relics 
scattered  by  her  hand.  She  was  no  great 
genius,  as  people  once  thought,  no  inspired 
painter  of  gods  and  men.  Her  heroes  stand 
in  satin  pumps  and  feathered  toques;  her 
nymphs  are  futile  and  somewhat  dislocated 
beings ; one  laughs  at  them,  but  one  loves 
them  too. 

I think  that,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power, 
Angelica  was  true  to  her  perceptions.  The 
artificial  education  of  the  day  cast  its  con- 
straints upon  her  simple  soul,  and  yet,  with 
all  its  failings,  her  work  is  bright  with  a 
womanly  sympathy  and  transparence,  a cer- 
tain delicacy  of  rendering  which  holds  its 
own  even  now. 

Religion,  as  Angelica  painted  her,  still  sits 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  surround- 
ed by  attendant  virtues.  There  is  Hope  with 
her  anchor,  Faith  with  her  hands  crossed 
upon  her  breast,  Charity  reclining  in  the 
place  of  honor.  They  all  have  Greek  pro- 
files. The  inspiration  is  something  like  an 
apotheosis  of  some  of  Madame  Tussaud’s 
happiest  compositions,  and  yet  a certain 
harmony  and  innocent  enthusiasm  redeem 
it  all  from  utter  absurdity,  and  draw  one 
into  sympathy  with  the  painter.  One  head, 
crowned  and  gentle,  seemed  to  shine  with  a 
real  Italian  brightness  through  the  grim 
November  vapors  in  the  galleries  to  which 
I have  wandered  across  a century. 


CHAPTER  H. 

PICTURE-GALLKRIE8. 

Picture-galleries  are  strange  and  shift- 
ing places,  where  people  come  to  wonder,  to 
envy,  to  study,  talk  nonsense  ; sometimes  it 
is  to  realize  their  secret  hearts  painted  out 
upon  canvas  and  hanging  up  framed  before 
them — sometimes  veils  hang  before  the  pic- 
tures. It  is  all  there — you  see  it,  know  it 
— and  see  and  know  nothing  as  you  pass  by 
untouched.  And  then,  again,  some  secret 
power  has  dispelled  the  mists ; strange  life 
flashes  along  the  walls;  picture  answers 
picture ; here  and  there  some  great  domi- 
nant chord  breaks  out  in  a burst  of  silent 
music,  imposing  its  own  harmony  upon  the 
rest.  One  morning  Miss  Angel  was  tired, 
or  cross,  or  dissatisfied ; she  had  not  slept 
the  night  before.  Her  father,  as  usual,  had 
left  her  at  the  gallery  to  work,  bidding  her 
be  diligent,  but  she  could  not  work  to  good 
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effect ; one  thing  and  another  disturbed  her. 
Every  now  and  then  their  friend  and  fellow- 
lodger,  Antonio,  who  was  painting  in  an- 
other room,  had  come  in  and  vexed  her  by  a 
criticism.  " You  waste  your  time  attempt- 
ing such  subjects,”  he  had  said ; " it  is  not 
in  your  grasp ; you  should  not  accept  such 
commissions.” 

“ I must  take  what  comes,”  said  Angelica, 
pettishly.  " I need  not  complain  when  I am 
given  a masterpiece  to  reproduce.” 

"To  reproduce!”  said  Antonio;  "you 
might  as  well  try  to  paint  the  sun.”  And  so 
he  walked  away,  leaving  her  discouraged, 
out  of  tune. 

Antonio  was  a delicate  and  nervous  look- 
ing man,  with  worn  hands  and  an  anxious, 
noble-looking  head.  His  black  brows  near- 
ly met  over  clear  eyes  full  of  thought  and 
expression.  He  had  a quantity  of  fuzzed 
black  hair,  which  he  used  to  push  back 
wearily.  He  was  of  middle  size,  slightly 
bent.  A word,  a nothing,  at  times  would 
set  him  trembling.  Sometimes,  however, 
he  had  hidden  bursts  of  confidence  and  good 
spirits.  He  did  not  spare  others,  although 
he  suffered  so  much  himself  from  their  criti- 
cisms. 

There  is  a picture  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  del  Orto. 
Cima  di  Conegliano  painted  it  two  hundred 
years  before  Antonio  Zucchi  was  born,  but 
it  has  some  look  of  this  friend  of  Angelica. 

Haggard  and  tender  stands  St.  John 
against  the  golden  limpid  sky  that  lights 
the  chapel  where  it  had  burned  for  two 
hundred  years. 

"It  is  just  like  Antonio,”  Angelica  had 
exclaimed  when  she  saw  it. 

" Ah !”  said  the  custode,  who  was  standing 
by.  " I could  travel  round  the  world  with 
that  picture.  Look !”  he  cried,  with  enthu- 
siasm ; " see  the  saint’s  hair.  Did  you  ever 
see  such  curls  ?” 

There  were  lines  of  care  in  Antonio’s  face, 
and  lines  of  gray  in  his  curls,  though  he  was 
little  over  thirty  years  of  age.  Of  these 
thirty  years  he  had  known  Angelica  for 
twenty.  Miss  Angel  could  not  imagine  what 
it  would  be  like  not  to  know  Antonio,  or  not 
to  be  vexed  with  him.  He  was  the  least 
satisfied  of  all  her  friends,  and  the  least 
satisfactory  in  his  criticisms. 

It  was  but  rarely  that  her  sweet  temper 
was  so  ruffled,  and  it  happened  to-day  that 
when  she  was  most  angry  with  Antonio  and 
with  herself,  a stranger,  young,  stately, 
dressed  in  deepest  mourning,  had  come  up, 
and,  with  a glance  at  the  picture,  had  asked 
her  if  the  charming  copy  was  for  sale.  Who 
is  one  to  believe,  thinks  the  poor  little 
painter,  as  she  looks  up  demurely,  poises 
her  brush,  and  says, " It  is  an  order,  and  sold 
already.” 

" You  must  allow  me,  madam,  to  envy  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  such  a picture  copied 


by  so  fair  a hand,”  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
low  voice,  bending  his  handsome  head  with 
one  of  the  courteous  flourishes  then  in  fash- 
ion ; and  he  walked  away  with  long  black 
legs. 

Then  a priest  came  up. to  look;  then  a 
couple  of  soldiers ; then  a new-married  cou- 
ple. " How  beautiful  I”  said  the  bride.  " I 
like  the  copy  better  than  the  picture  ; it  is  a 
prettier  size.  See  how  Bhe  has  got  it  all  in.” 

Angel  was  not  unused  to  compliments; 
she  was  a princess  in  her  own  little  king- 
dom, but  she  did  not  care  for  them  quite  so 
broadly  expressed  as  this.  She  half  hoped 
the  black  prince  would  come  back  and  give 
her  an  order  and  make  her  some  more  con- 
soling speeches.  There  was  something  in 
his  manner  which  interested  her.  How  dif- 
ferent from  Antonio,  with  his  rude  abrupt- 
ness and  jealousy!  Any  one  must  allow 
that  he  was  disagreeable. 

Angelica  painted  on  quietly  for  some  time, 
but  she  made  no  progress.  All  about  her 
the  pictures  had  begun  to  glow  with  light 
and  to  beguile  her  from  her  work.  There 
was  Tintoretto’s  autumnal  - tinted  Eden, 
with  Eve  in  her  lovely  glades ; Bonefazzio’s 
St.  Catherine  began  to  stir  with  limpid 
streams  of  changing  light  (old  Bonefazzio 
can  paint  light  upon  his  canvas). 

Presently  comes  a soft  rustling  and  scent 
of  perfume,  and  again  the  girl  looks  up.  A 
lady  is  standing  beside  her,  and  looking  at 
her  copy  of  the  Assumption.  She  is  evi- 
dently a personage  of  some  importance,  not 
very  young,  but  very  beautiful,  graceful, 
languid.  She  is  dressed  in  the  fashion  of 
the  day  in  white  watered  silk,  with  gray  fur 
trimmings  and  pearls.  She  wears  long  loose 
gloves  upon  her  arms.  The  gentle  fragrance 
comes  with  each  wave  of  her  fan,  that  great 
flaunting  fan  with  its  jeweled  sticks. 

The  lady  does  not  speak,  only  smiles  as 
she  moves  away  and  passes  on,  looking 
about  her  as  she  goes  into  another  room, 
that  where  Antonio  is  at  work.  She  stops 
before  Carpaccio’s  " Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple,” and  gazes  distractedly. 

The  bells  of  Venice  are  jingling  outside  in 
the  great  hot,  hot  sunshine. 

The  innocent  little  violinist  has  paused 
for  an  inBtant — forever — and  looks  up  rapt, 
listening  perhaps  for  their  measure.  The 
golden  angel  is  piping  on  with  sweet  dreamy 
eyes,  andthe  little  mandolin  player  is  strug- 
gling with  the  great  mandolin.  The  lady 
looks,  and  then  turns  away,  retracing  her 
steps  with  gentle  dignity  as  she  sweeps  past 
Antonio  in  the  doorway. 

She  scarcely  sees  the  plain  young  man,  in 
his  shabby  coat  and  knee-breeches,  but  the 
same  thought  is  in  both  their  minds.  It  is 
the  same  living  picture  that  they  are  both 
looking  at  with  interest — that  of  Angelica, 
who  had  put  down  her  brushes  thoughtful- 
ly and  left  her  seat. 
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I can  see  her,  though  it  is  a hundred  years 
since  she  stood  there,  and  Antonio  could  see 
her  as  he  stood  watching  from  the  doorway 
— the  light  figure  in  its  common  faded  dress 
standing  before  great  Titian’s  altar  fires. 
Her  head  was  a little  bent  with  that  gentle 
turn  he  knew  so  well,  her  thick  brown  hair 
was  all  tied  back  with  a brown  ribbon.  Her 
two  little  feet  stood  somewhat  far  apart, 
springing,  firm  and  elastic,  from  the  polish- 
ed floor.  One  hand  was  raised  to  shade  the 
light  from  her  eyes,  in  the  other — from  hab- 
it carefully  extended — she  held  her  palette. 
There  she  stood,  for  once  pale  and  discour- 
aged, and  with  dimmed  eyes.  Her  father 
would  be  furious  if  she  were  to  tell  him  of 
Antonio’s  gibes ; but  then  her  father  was  no 
critic  where  her  work  was  concerned.  This 
she  owned  in  her  heart,  and  perhaps  she 
agreed  more  often  than  she  chose  to  ac- 
knowledge with  Antonio,  the  jealous,  rude, 
tiresome  friend.  Ah ! how  infinitely  pleas- 
anter are  acquaintances  than  friends  who 
live  in  the  house  with  you,  who  say  any 
thing  that  comes  uppermost ! The  English 
Signor  Dance,  w'hom  they  had  met  at  Rome, 
how  he  had  praised  her  work,  with  what 
fervor  and  sincerity ; and  the  friendly  priests 
in  the  villa  at  Como,  how  they  had  exclaim- 
ed in  wonder  at  her  portraits  of  the  cardinal 
and  his  chaplain!  If  only  Antonio  would 
praise  her  work  as  they  did,  it  might  give 
her  some  courage  and  interest  to  go  on. 

So  there  she  stood,  pale  and  discouraged, 
an  inadequate  little  copyist,  blinking  at  the 
sun,  so  she  told  herself.  Presently  her  heart 
began  to  beat,  and  the  color  came  into  her 
cheeks  as  she  forgot  her  own  insignificance, 
and  caught  some  strange,  terrified  emotion 
from  the  great  achievement  before  her. 
Some  fancy  came  to  her  that  she  was  one  of 
the  women  in  the  crowd  looking  on  with  the 
amazed  apostles,  as  they  stretch  their  aston- 
ished hands.  The  great  mystery  is  being 
accomplished  before  their  eyes.  The  Virgin 
rises  cloud-lifted  to  the  jubilant  chorus  of 
angels  and  cherubim ; simple,  ecstatic,  borne 
upward  upon  the  resistless  vapors.  The 
glories  seemed  to  gather  gold,  the  clouds  to 
drift  upon  unseen  winds ; the  distance  widens 
and  intensifies.  This  strange  great  heaven 
floats  and  shines  again  triumphant  before  the 
dazzled  eyes  of  the  mortals  on  the  galleries. 

One  or  two  people  had  gathered  round. 
Had  any  thing  occurred  in  the  great  Assump- 
tion T Little  old  dirty  Pintucci  had  crept 
up  to  see  from  his  distant  comer,  where  he 
manufactured  little  cherubs  with  his  trem- 
bling fingers.  He  stood  clucking  his  admi- 
ration with  odd  noises  and  shakings  of  the 
head.  Then  some  one  sighed  deeply.  It 
was  the  stranger  lady,  who  had  returned. 
Some  strange  magnetic  thrill  of  sympathy 
possessed  them  all,  as  when  the  bursts  of  sil- j 
ver  trumpets  come  sounding  along  St.  Pe- 
ter’s, and  the  crowds  respond.  ! 


i At  that  moment  a harsh,  angry  voice  calls 
Angelica  very  peremptorily  back  to  earth 
again.  “ Angelica,  what  doest  thou  ! Where 
is  thy  morning’s  work!  Why  art  thou 
wasting  time  and  money!”  So  the  voice 
begins  in  German,  then  the  scolding  turns 
into  Italian  as  Antonio  comes  up  once  more. 

The  accuser  is  a tall,  gray,  angry  old  man, 
who  is  gazing  with  displeasure  at  the  easel, 
at  the  idle  bmsh,  and  at  his  daughter  in  the 
crowd.  “ Is  this  your  manner  of  working  f” 
he  continues,  oblivious  of  listeners. 

“ It  is  the  best  for  her,”  said  Antonio,  in- 
terfering. “ Hush,  John  Joseph !”  he  add- 
ed, in  a low  voice ; “ how  can  you  speak  to 
her  so  f ” 

“ Be  quiet,  Antonio ; you  can  afford,  per- 
haps, to  idle  your  life  away.  Angelica  can 
not  allow  herself  that  luxury.  What  has 
she  done  all  this  long  morning  f” 

“ Nothing,  father,”  said  Angelica,  turning 
roun^  from  habit  to  meet  him,  and  to  soothe 
away  his  anger,  as  she  could  always  do,  with 
a word  and  a fond  look;  but  to-day  the 
sense  of  the  Impossible  had  overmastered 
the  custom  of  the  present,  and  she  forgot 
her  artless  wiles  and  her  father’s  displeasure 
in  a sudden  longing  for  some  higher  achieve- 
ment and  some  better  ideal.  Her  face 
changed;  the  smile  faded.  “I  was  tired, 
father,  and  no  wonder ;”  and  with  a sudden 
movement  she  held  out  her  palette  to  him. 

“ Look  at  this,”  she  said,  “ and  look  at  that. 

How  can  I do  it  f How  can  you  ask  me  to 
do  it!”  As  she  spoke  Antonio  looked  at 
her  with  an  approving  flash  from  beneath 
his  black  eyebrows. 

“What  absurdity!”  cried  the  old  man. 

“ Is  it  to-day  that  she  is  to  tell  me  she  can 
not  paint!  After  all  the  crowns  she  has 
won — after  all  the  sacrifices  her  mother  and 
I have  made — all  the  hopes  we  have  indulged 
in  ! Why  did  you  not  say  so  to  Giuseppe 
Morosco  when  he  gave  you  the  order  ! Un- 
grateful girl !” 

The  tears  which  started  to  Angelica’s 
eyes  changed  her  future  destiny  for  years 
and  years. 

“ Might  I,  a stranger,  venture  to  ask  a fa- 
vor !”  said  the  lady,  once  more  coming  for- 
ward and  addressing  Angelica  from  her 
waves  of  satin,  of  laces.  She  spoke  in  a 
very  sweet  and  melancholy  voice.  “ I am 
leaving  Venice  in  a week.  I should  regret 
my  going  less  if  I might  carry  away  some- 
thing to  recall  the  happy  hours  I have  spent.” 

Gently  certain  of  herself,  she  looked  from 
the  father  to  the  daughter.  She  was  not 
used  to  see  life  from  any  but  her  own  aspect 
and  level.  The  father’s  reproaches,  the 
daughter’s  tears,  were  a revelation  to  this 
fanciful,  impressionable  personage,  who  was 
not  used  to  be  thwarted,  and  who  had  sud- 
denly determined  to  make  this  girl  happy, 
and  to  wipe  away  her  tears  with  her  own 
cambric  handkerchief,  if  need  be. 
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“ Perhaps,”  she  continued,  addressing  the 
old  man  with  a charming  dignified  grace, 
“you  would  allow  me,  Sir,  to  take  your 
daughter  home  in  my  gondola  ? Would  you 
trust  yourself  to  my  care  ?”  she  said  to  Miss 
Angel.  “We  might  consult  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture  which  I hope  you  may 
consent  to  paint  for  me.  I should  like  to 
show  you  my  children  and  my  husband,  who 
would  make  a noble  study.” 

Angel’s  blue  eyes  answer  unconsciously 
to  the  two  shining  flashes,  the  smile  that 
greets  her.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  friends 
already.  A picture!  “I  should  like  to 
paint  you  just  as  you  are,”  thought  Angeli- 
ca. “ You  great  ladies  can  make  yourselves 
into  pictures.” 

Old  Pintueci  whispered  something  into 
Kauffman’s  ear.  “ It  is  Milady  W.,  her  Ex- 
cellency the  English  Embassadress,”  he  said. 

Old  Kauffman  bowed  to  the  ground. 
“You  are  too  good  to  my  poor  child,”  said 
the  old  fellow.  “My  daughter’s  name  is 
perhaps  not  unknown  to  your  Excellency — 
Angelica  Kauffman,”  he  repeated,  proudly. 
“ I,  her  father,  may  truly  say  that  her  name 
is  known  in  all  Italy.  We  have  lately  come 
from  Naples,  where  all  the  galleries  were 
thrown  open  to  us — that  of  the  Palace  of 
Capo  di  Monte,  and  many  others.  Her  gifts 
of  music  and  painting,  her  remarkable  pre- 
cocity, have—” 

“Dear  father,”  said  Angelica,  interrupt- 
ing, “ the  lady  has  judged  me  too  favorably 
already.  Antonio  describes  my  poor  per- 
formances very  differently.” 

She  spoke  with  a smile,  but  she  wounded 
her  poor  plain-speaking  friend  to  the  heart. 
He  turned  pale,  and  abruptly  walked  off  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  he  stood 
looking  at  a picture  that  he  did  not  see.  It 
was  Tintoret’s  “Slave  delivered  from  Tor- 
ture.” Poor  Antonio ! St.  Marc  had  not  yet 
come  to  burst  his  bonds. 

“I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  telling  me  your 
daughter’s  name.  Indeed,  I half  suspected 
that  it  might  be  her.  Her  brilliant  reputa- 
tion is  well  known  to  me  and  many  of  my 
friends,”  said  the  lady.  “My  friend  the 
Abbd  Franck  showed  me  a most  interesting 
letter  from  Rome  not  long  ago,  describing 
her  rare  gifts,  and  I have  seen  her  beautiful 
portrait  of  my  old  master,  the  great  Porpo- 
ra.”  Then  she  added,  with  a sort  of  digni- 
fied shyness,  “I  have  little  to  offer  as  a 
temptation  to  one  so  gifted,  but  if  she  will 
accept  me  as  a friend,  it  will  be  conferring 
a favor  that  I shall  know  how  to  value.” 

The  lady  held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke, 
and  Angelica  gladly  took  it  in  her  young 
grateful  clasp. 

Old  Kauffman’s  eyes  glistened  when  An- 
gelica started  off  with  this  high  company, 
dressed  in  her  shabby  dress,  timid  yet  reso- 
lute, the  compeer  of  any  lady  in  the  land. 
No  thought  of  any  difference  of  rank  dis- 


composed her  as  she  prepared  to  accompany 
her  new-found  protectress.  The  girl  was 
bewitched  by  the  beautiful  lady. 

Antonio  saw  Angelica  walk  away  with 
this  splendid  stranger,  and  as  she  did  so  he 
jealously  felt  as  if  all  was  over  between 
them.  Old  Kauffman  was  surely  demented 
to  let  her  go.  Was  this  the  way  he  guarded 
his  treasure  f Would  Antonio  have  let  her 
go  in  company  with  those  worldly  people, 
who  take  artists  up  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
moment,  who  throw  them  by  remorselessly 
and  pass  on  when  their  fancy  is  over,  leav- 
ing them  perhaps  wounded,  mortified,  hu- 
miliated t 

Oh  no,  no ; he  would  have  guarded  her 
and  shielded  her  from  all  the  world  if  it  had 
been  in  his  power.  They  all  lived  in  the 
same  little  house  on  one  of  the  quays  of 
Venice — a narrow,  shabby  little  tenement 
enough,  with  a view  of  palaces  all  about, 
and  itself  more  splendid  to  Antonio  than 
any  marble  magnificence.  The  narrow  case- 
ment gave  her  light  as  morning  after  morn- 
ing broke  ; the  low  roof  sheltered  her  even- 
ing after  evening.  He  would  come  down 
from  his  top  attic  in  the  roof,  and  spend  the 
peaceful  hours  with  the  old  painter  and  his 
docile  pupil.  Only  this  last  night  they  had 
been  sitting  together.  How  happy  they 
were! 

They  had  a lamp,  and  Angel  had  her  draw- 
ing-board, and  Antonio  had  brought  down 
his  engraving  work.  He  used  to  make  archi- 
tectural designs  and  altarpieces.  He  had 
done  one  lately  for  the  Convent  of  the  Arme- 
nians. He  had  painted  the  ceiling  of  their 
little  sitting-room  with  lovely  arabesques, 
garlands,  and  fountains,  underneath  which 
Angel’s  brown  head  bent  busily  over  her 
evening’s  toil. 

There  she  sat  in  her  white  dressing-gown. 
‘The  window  was  open ; the  stars  looked  in ; 
the  sighs  and  voices  reached  them  from  the 
waters  below.  She  was  copying  engravings 
and  casts  from  the  antique.  Antonio  had 
brought  her  some  anatomical  figures  to  draw 
from,  but  she  hated  them.  They  frightened 
her  at  night,  she  said.  Why  did  not  ’Tonio 
draw  from  them  himself? 

“ It  is  mere  waste  of  time  for  me  to  at- 
tempt the  human  figure.  See  how  my  hand 
trembles,”  said  Antonio,  sadly.  “ I have  no 
gift  whatever.  Once  I had  hope ; now  it  is 
all  I can  do  to  live  by  my  tricks.  I am  a 
mere  mechanician,  a ceiling  painter.  Per- 
haps when  I go  to  England,  where  such 
things  are  better  paid,  and  where,  I am  told, 
many  palaces  are  building,  I may  be  able  to 
get  on  better  than  I have  done  hitherto.” 

And  then  he  seemed  to  hear  Angelica’s 
voice  again.  “Let  us  all  go  to  England, 
father;  it  is  time  we  made  our  fortune.” 

Is  all  this  another  picture  in  the  gallery 
of  pictures  ? It  is  one  unpainted,  invisible 
to  the  other  people  passing  by,  stamped  in 
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that  one  man's  mind  in  colors  indelible.  He 
sees  it  sometimes  in  after-days,  when  the 
past  reaches  into  his  future  with  its  longing 
charm. 


CHAPTER  IH. 

GONDOLAS. 

The  boat  rocked  backward  and  forward 
to  the  gondolier's  circling  oar ; the  shadows 
danced  a delicious  contredanse.  Splash  gen- 
tle oar,  rise  domes  and  spires  upon  the  vault, 
sing  voices  calling  along  the  water,  stream 
golden  suns  reflected  there ! 

The  gondola  dies  down  a noisy  side  street 
toward  an  open  place  where  the  canals  di- 
verge ; the  shadows  part,  and  fire  is  stream- 
ing from  the  tumultuous  ripples.  “ Aheu !" 
cry  the  gondoliers.  For  a moment  all  is 
swinging  confusion ; then  the  dashing  boats 
and  the  heavy-laden  barges  make  way  be- 
fore her  Excellency’s  gondola,  and  it  glides 
on  once  more. 

Her  Excellency  the  English  Embassadress 
leans  back  among  her  cushions,  looking  out 
languidly;  the  lights  dash  from  the  upper 
windows  of  the  tall  palaces ; balconies  start 
overhead,  marked  upon  the  sky.  Now  it  is 
a palace  to  let,  with  wooden  shutters  swing- 
ing in  shadow ; now  they  pass  the  yawning 
vaults  of  great  warehouses  piled  with  saf- 
fron and  crimson  dyes,  where  barges  are 
moored  and  workmen  straining  at  the  roll- 
ing barrels.  The  Embassadress  looks  up; 
they  are  passing  the  great  brown  wall  of 
some  garden  terrace;  a garland  has  crept 
over  the  brick,  and  droops  almost  to  the  wa- 
ter ; one  little  spray  encircles  a rusty  ring 
hanging  there  with  its  shadow.  A figure 
comes  and  looks  over  the  wall — a man  with 
a handsome  dark  cut  face,  plain  unpowdered 
hair,  a mourning  dress.  He  bows  low  from 
his  terrace  walk,  looking  with  a grave  un- 
moved face.  The  Embassadress  smiles  and 
kisses  her  pretty  loosely  gloved  fingers. 
“ That  is  a new  friend  of  my  lord's,  M.  le 
Comte  de  Horn,"  she  says,  smiling  to  her 
companion,  who  looks  up  in  turn  at  the 
head  against  the  sky.  Angelica  wonders 
where  she  has  seen  that  dark  head  before ; 
then  she  remembers  that  it  was  in  the  gal- 
lery scarce  an  hour  ago.  She  is  a little  shy, 
but  quite  composed,  as  she  leans  lightly  back 
in  her  place  by  the  great  lady.  Her  stuff 
dress  looks  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with 
the  splendid  equipage,  where  the  carpets  are 
Persian  and  the  cushions  are  covered  with 
silver  damask,  and  the  very  awnings  are  of 
soft  flame-colored  silk.  They  have  been  put 
up  by  the  Embassadress's  order  in  place  of 
the  black  hood,  which  oppressed  her,  for  she 
loves  light  and  air  and  liberty.  Now  they 
touch  palace  walls,  and  with  a hollow  jar 
start  off  once  more.  Now  comes  a snatch 
of  song  through  an  old  archway.  Here  are 


boats  and  voices ; the  gondoliers'  ear-rings 
twinkle  in  the  sun ; here  are  vine  wreaths, 
and  steps,  where  children,  those  untiring 
spectators  of  life,  are  clustering ; more  barges 
with  heavy  fruit  and  golden  treasure  go  by. 

A littfe  brown-faced  boy  is  lying  with  his 
browTn  legs  in  the  sun  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
barge,  dreaming  over  into  the  green  water ; 
he  lazily  raises  his  head  to  look,  and  falls 
back  again.  Now  a black  boat  passes  like 
a ghost ; its  slender  points  start  upward  in 
a line  with  the  curve  of  yonder  spire.  Now 
it  is  out  of  all  this  swing  of  shadow  and 
confusion  they  cross  a broad  sweet  breadth 
of  sunlight,  and  come  into  the  Grand  Canal. 

A handsome  young  couple  are  gliding  by, 
and  look  up  in  admiration  at  the  beautiful 
lady. 

There  she  sits,  beautiful  in  glistening  gray 
and  falling  lace,  with  feathery  soft  lines  of 
ornament,  with  a diamond  aigrette  shining 
in  her  powdered  hair — dignified,  conscious. 

No  wonder  the  young  couple  are  dazzled, 
that  the  dark-faced  man  looks  out  from  the . 
terrace  walk,  that  the  girl  sitting  by  the 
lady's  side  is  bewitched  by  all  that  grace, 
beauty,  and  kindness.  It  comes  as  a reve- 
lation to  her,  and  seems  to  illumine  all  the 
beauty  of  this  new  world,  in  which  she  finds 
herself  for  the  first  time  awakened  to  life 
somehow  by  some  inner  call,  by  some  loving 
revelation  of  the  eyes  and  the  imagination. 

The  Embassadress  made  Angelica  answer 
a hundred  questions  about  her  life  and  her 
work  as  they  went  along.  She  was  perfect- 
ly charming  in  her  manner,  fall  of  interest 
and  kindness,  but  her  questions  were  almost 
more  than  Angelica  cared  to  answer.  She 
told  herself  that  with  one  so  kind,  so  beau- 
tiful, she  need  have  no  reserve,  and  yet  she 
found  it  difficult  at  times  to  be  quite  natu- 
ral and  unreserved  with  this  great  lady. 

By  degrees,  as  the  conversation  went  on, 
she  felt  some  curious,  anxious,  restless  influ- 
ence upon  her  nerves.  She  could  hardly  de- 
fine it,  nor  why  she  was  at  once  more  and 
more  charmed  and  agitated  by  the  beautiful 
stranger.  But  she  was  not  the  first  who 
had  experienced  this  curious  impression. 
Meanwhile  Lady  W.  continued  her  cross- 
questions.  “Was  that  her  father T"  and 
“ Was  that  young  man  a relation  f"  “ Had 
she  a mother  f" 

“ I have  a dead  mother,"  said  Angelica, 
with  a very  sweet  expression;  “her  name 
was  C16ofe  Lucien.  We  used  to  live  at 
Coire,  by  the  side  of  the  stream ; her  bed- 
room window  hung  over  the  water,  and  she 
used  to  hold  my  hand,  and  let  me  lean  out 
as  far  as  possible.  We  were  very  poor, 
though,  and  my  father  could  not  get  on ; he 
found  work  at  Morbegno,  and  we  all  went 
away.  I cried  when  I left  my  home  and  the 
terrace  garden,  and  my  mother  wiped  my 
tears  with  her  apron,  and  kissed  my  hands. 

I She  used  to  teach  me,  and  keep  me  with  her 
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always.  I never  left  her  till  she  left  me — 
that  was  nearly  five  years  ago,”  said  Angel- 
ica, very  softly.  “ She  was  very  beautiful ; 
1 have  never  seen  any  one  like  her.  To-day, 
when  you  spoke  to  me,  I was  thinking  that 
Titian’s  Madonna  had  something  of  her.” 

“ And  who  is  your  dark  friend  f”  said  Lady 
W.,  who  had  lost  the  thread  for  a moment. 
u Are  you  engaged  to  be  married  ?” 

Angelica  shook  her  head.  “ I am  married 
\o  my  brush,”  she  said,  gayly ; “ I want  no 
other  husband.  Before  I came  here  I some- 
times thought  there  might  be  other  things 
in  life ; but  when  I see  these  glorious  works, 
which  seem  to  me  to  surpass  even  Caracci’s 
magnificent  compositions,  I feel  that  it  is  as 
much  as  my  poor  soul  can  grasp.” 

She  pushed  back  her  thick  curls  as  she 
spoke,  and  looked  up — an  eager  young  spir- 
it longing  to  take  flight,  overtrained,  over- 
stimulated  by  praise,  by  a sense  of  enthusi- 
astic responsibility  perhaps,  but  full  of  hope, 
of  courage,  of  trust  in  tho  future.  And  what 
she  said  was  true ; her  ideal  was  all  in  all  to 
her  just  then. 

In  some  mysterious  way  she  imagined  at 
times  that  Raphael  and  Titian,  and  her  be- 
loved Caracci  and  Caravaggio,  were  all  wait- 
ing in  some  painters’  Paradise  anxiously 
expecting  to  see  her  start  in  their  pursuit. 
When  she  talked  of  her  art,  some  sort  of 
light  would  come  into  her  face.  Such  en- 
thusiasm is  often  something  in  itself — an 
inspiration  not  to  be  despised ; but  it  does 
not  create  the  gifts  that  should  belong  to  it 
by  rights. 

When  Angelica  talked  of.  art,  she  was  a 
little  conscious,  perhaps ; but  it  was  a sweet, 
artless  consciousness,  and  from  her  very 
heart  she  loved  her  work.  „ 

“ It  was  like  a new  soul  in  my  soul,”  she 
said,  with  her  sweet  voice,  “ when  I came 
here  first  and  learned  to  know  them  all.  Be- 
fore that  I sometimes  imagined — ” Angeli- 
ca smiled.  “ Girls  have  their  fancies,”  she 
said. 

“And  have  you  no  fancies  now!”  said 
her  patroness,  very  seriously. 

“ Mine  is  a cold  heart,  I fear,”  said  the 
girl ; “ I have  to  earn  money  for  our  home, 
and  to  take  care  of  my  father  in  my  moth- 
er’s place.  My  interests  are  too  great  to 
leave  place  in  my  heart  for  love.” 

“ But  could  you  imagine  love  without  in- 
terest f ” said  the  Embassadress,  very  quick- 
ly; “surely  interest  is  the  very  soul  of 
love.” 

“ Then  my  love  is  for  Titian,  for  the  great 
Veronese,  for  Tintoret,”  cried  Angelica,  flush- 
ing and  excited.  “ These  are  the  altars  at 
which  I worship,”  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
Doge’s  Palace  that  they  were  now  approach- 
ing. 

The  Embassadress  was  looking  at  Angel- 
ica curiously,  with  her  great  lady  expres- 
sion. The  sun  was  still  shining ; the  bells 


were  still  ringing  from  the  towers;  they 
were  sliding  by  the  Lions  of  St.  Marc ; and 
the  Embassadress  suddenly  called  to  her 
gondolier  to  stop.  Then,  with  a charming 
change  of  manner,  she  said  to  Miss  Angel, 
“ Now  you  must  be  my  leader,  and  I will  be 
your  pupil ; take  me  to  see  your  pictures.” 

Angelica  was  not  surprised.  It  seemed 
to  her  a very  natural  impulse.  She  did  not 
know  that  a whole  household  was  waiting 
while  they  deliberately  walked  from  room 
to  room  in  noble  company.  Gods  and  he- 
rpes, allegories  in  white  satin,  Venice  ruling 
the  world ; all  the  pomp,  all  the  splendor  of 
life  is  there ; and  then  they  come  to  a vast 
room  full  of  present,  past,  and  future. 

A cicerone  is  explaining  the  fresco  on  the 
wall.  “This  picture  represents  the  entire 
human  race  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,” 
he  says ; #“  Tintoret  painted  it  when  he  was 
seventy-five  years  of — ” 

“Don’t  listen  to  him,”  said  Angelica; 
“ you  will  not  care  for  this : come  with  me.” 
And  the  two  figures  pass  on. 

At  first  this  Paradise  of  Tintoret  is  so 
strange  that  no  wonder  the  lovely  world 
outside,  the  beautiful  court-yard,  the  flying 
birds  and  drifting  Venetians,  the  great 
golden  September,  seem  more  like  heaven 
to  those  who  are  basking  in  its  sweetness. 
But  it  is  worth  their  while  by  degrees,  with 
pain  and  some  self-denial,  to  climb  in  spirit 
to  the  strange  crowded  place  toward  which 
old  Tintoret’s  mighty  soul  was  bent.  Is  it 
the  heaven  toward  which  his  aged  heart 
was  yearning  f He  has  painted  surprise  and 
rapture  in  the  face  of  a soul  which  is  just 
coming  out  into  this  great  vortex.  It  is 
circling  with  sudden  pools  and  gleams  of 
peace.  Mary  Mother  above,  turning  to  her 
Son,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  pointing 
to  them  all  with  tender  motherhood. 

In  the  great  eventful  turmoil  a man  sits 
absorbed  in  a book,  reading  unmoved.  An- 
gels, with  noble  wings,  take  stately  flights, 
cross  and  recross  the  darkened  canvas.  A 
far-away  procession  passes  in  radiance. 

Tintoretto’s  power  is  that  of  a Goethe  or 
a Shakspeare;  he  paints  what  he  sees — 
what  is  now  and  ever  shall  be  while  this 
world  exists. 

Would  you  have  other  revelations  of  this 
mighty  mind,  let  us  follow  Angelica  and  her 
pupil  into  a side  room,  where  by  a window 
that  looks  into  a court  hangs  a picture  that 
may  well  charm  them  by  its  tender  dawn- 
like grace.  Ariadne  holds  out  her  languid 
hand.  Bacchus  rises  from  the  sea.  Half  a 
floating  dream,  half  a vision ; almost  here, 
almost  there,  upon  the  wall.  The  picture 
seemed  to  reach  into  their  very  hearts. 
“ Peace,”  said  the  horizon,  while  the  won- 
derful tale  of  love  was  told  anew.  Bacchus 
beseeching  Ariadne,  tender,  passionless,  pit- 
iful. Pity  was  there,  somehow  painted  upon 
the  harmony  and  the  silence. 
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They  neither  of  them  moved  nor  spoke. 
The  elder  lady  stood  absorbed,  and  her 
thoughts  traveled  away,  far,  far  from  the 
pictures,  while  Angelica,  with  her  constrain- 
ing blue  eyes,  looked  at  her  for  sympathy. 

“This  must  be  love — the  very  spirit  of 
true  feeling  and  sentiment  !”  cried  the  girl. 

“ Do  you  think  so  t”  said  Lady  W.,  with 
some  sudden  impatience ; “ but  I do  not  be- 
lieve in  sentiment.  I do  not  think  she  loves 
him  much.  Perhaps  she  is  still  thinking  of 
Theseus.” 

“But  sentiment  U,  whether  people  re- 
spond at  the  time  or  not,”  said  Angelica. 
As  she  spoke  a great  clock  began  to  strike, 
and  some  birds  whirred  past  the  window, 
casting  their  shadows  across  the  picture, 

“ My  dear  child,”  said  the  Embassadress, 
suddenly  becoming  a grand  lady  again,  “we 
must  not  waste  any  more  time  upon  senti- 
ment. Come,  let  us  go  back  to  the  gondola.” 

As  they  went  down  stairs  they  met  An- 
tonio with  his  color-box  under  his  arm.  He 
would  have  passed  them  without  a word, 
but  Angelica  smiled  and  kissed  her  hand. 
When  they  reached  the  gondola  the  Embas- 
sadress sank  down  with  a sigh. 

“There  is  that  gentleman  again,”  said 
Angelica,  looking  back.  The  mysterious 
stranger  was  just  stepping  into  his  gondola 
from  the  steps  of  the  piazza.  Had  he  been 
in  the  palace  f she  had  not  seen  him  there. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PALACES. 

The  gondola  stopped  at  a closed  gate  that 
led  from  marble  steps  into  a terraced  garden 
full  of  the  sweet  fragrance  of  autumn,  and 
Angelica  followed  her  protectress  across  the 
straight  path  that  led  to  the  entrance  of  the 
palace.  A fountain  was  at  play  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  trellis ; two  little  girls  were  dan- 
cing round  and  round  it.  The  beautiful 
lady  stopped  for  an  instant  and  called  them 
to  her,  and  the  little  creatures  dropped  low 
courtesies,  and  then  ran  away  immediately. 
The  entrance  hall  was  a great  marble-shaded 
place  leading  into  the  sitting-rooms,  that  all 
opened  from  one  to  another.  They  were 
very  handsomely  furnished ; pictures  stood 
upon  easels;  cabinets  and  tapestried  cur- 
tains had  been  disposed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ; a flame-colored  room  with  ebony  fur- 
niture led  to  a sea-green  sort  of  cave.  Then 
came  a great  white  room,  where  a beautiful 
Vandyek  was  hanging  in  the  place  of  honor. 
It  was  the  picture  of  a little  boy  all  dressed 
in  white  satin,  with  a childish  face  and  dark 
brown  languid  eyes.  The  picture  was  so 
artless  and  noble,  the  harmony  so  delight- 
ful, that  Angel  stopped  short  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  delight. 

The  Embassadress  smiled.  “That  is  my 


lord’s  father,”  she  said ; and  then  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  last  room  in  the  suit.  14 
was  the  prettiest  of  all,  perhaps,  and  fur- 
nished with  gray  hangings,  with  French 
chairs,  and  cabinets  full  of  china.  Great 
pots  of  crimson  pomegranate ; flowers  stood 
in  the  window,  in  one  of  which  a lady  was 
sitting,  sunk  on  a low  step,  with  a little  girl 
on  her  knee.  The  child’s  arm  was  round 
the  lady’s  neck ; their  two  heads  were  very 
close  together. 

They  both  looked  up  startled.  The  little 
girl  sprang  away,  and  the  lady  half  rose  to 
meet  the  Embassadress. 

“Here  is  a new  friend,  Diana,”  said  Lady 
W.,  as  she  came  in,  leading  Angelica  by  the 
hand;  then  coldly  to  the  child,  “Judith, 
you  have  been  troubling  your  cousin.  Why 
are  you  not  in  the  garden  with  your  sisters  V* 

The  little  girl  looked  up  with  a face  cu- 
riously like  the  Vandyek,  and  the  brown 
eyes  that  he  had  painted.  She  prepared  to 
pass  her  mother  with  a sliding  courtesy,  and 
another  to  Angelica.  The  latter  took  her 
hand. 

“Your  mother  is  kind  enough  to  say  I 
may  try  and  paint  your  picture,  my  dear,” 
she  said.  “ I hope  you  will  not  mind  sitting 
to  me.” 

The  little  girl  blushed  up,  lodked  at  the 
pale  lady  in  the  window,  and  suddenly  pull- 
ed her  hand  away,  and  with  another  courte- 
sy left  the  room. 

“What  a beautiful  little  girl!”  said  An- 
gelica. “ How  I shall  enjoy  coming  to  paint 
her!” 

“You  must  paint  her  and  make  friends 
with  her,”  said  Lady  W.  “ One  may  make 
acquaintances  in  one’s  own  class  of  life,  but 
for  friends  it  is  only  those  who  are  lead- 
ing real  true  existences  who  can  be  true 
friends  to  one’s  children.  I should  wish  to 
bring  up  my  children  to  lead  lives  such  as 
yours,  and  that  is  why  I do  not  wish  Judith 
to  spend  her  play-time  idly,  Diana.  It  is 
vastly  more  profitable  for  her  to  join  her 
sisters’  games,  and  to  have  a definite  object 
in  view,  than  to  idle  away  the  hours.” 

“ I called  her  in,”  said  Lady  Diana,  curb- 
ly.  “ I had  not  seen  her  for  two  days,  and 
as  you  were  out,  I imagined  she  would  not 
be  wanted.” 

Lady  W.  opened  her  big  fan,  and  looked 
away  for  an  instant.  Angelica  wondered 
what  it  was  all  about.  Lady  Diana  set  her 
pale  lips,  and  went  on  with  her  book. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Embassador  came 
in.  “ The  dinner  is  getting  cold,  my  lady,” 
he  said.  “ Half  an  hour  late ; half  an  hour 
behind  the  time.” 

He  seemed  younger  than  his  wife.  He 
was  a short,  good-humored  little  man  in  a 
grand  blue  velvet  coat,  with  a good  many 
curious  nervous  tricks.  He  used  to  start 
suddenly  from  his  chair  and  put  something 
straight  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
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come  back  again.  He  was  very  particular 
about  time,  too,  and  seemed  to  spend  a great 
deal  in  ascertaining  how  it  passed.  Details 
seemed  to  him  the  most  important  facts  of 
life.  There  was  nothing  in  the  least  mys- 
terious or  vibrating  in  this  member  of  the 
establishment ; but  the  two  ladies  and  the 
solemn  little  girl  were  certainly  unlike  any 
one  Angelica  had  ever  lived  with  before. 

u Order  the  dinner  to  be  served,”  said  the 
lady ; “ I shall  not  detain  you  any  longer.” 
Then  she  took  Angelica  up  into  her  own 
room  to  take  off  her  things.  Angel  com- 
posedly laid  her  black  scarf  down  upon 
point  and  satin,  and  opened  her  blue  eyes 
into  a tortoise  - shell  mirror,  smoothed  her 
brown  hair  with  a golden  comb,  and  looked 
about  amused  and  interested  by  all  she  saw. 

The  girl  was  timid,  but  she  was  of  an  ar- 
tistic nature,  and  sho  found  that  palaces 
and  splendor  came  naturally  enough  to  her. 
She  enjoyed  it  all,  and  felt  it  her  right  to  be 
there.  More  experienced  women  suddenly 
thrown  into  such  high  company  might  have 
found  themselves  less  in  place  than  my 
bright  and  gentle -mannered  heroine.  So 
she  looked  about  and  wondered  at  the  ease 
with  which  some  lives  moved ; every  care 
of  body,  pleasure  of  mind,  all  well  arranged. 
Swift  gondoliers  waiting  their  orders  at  the 
garden  gate,  servants  in  attendance,  the 
fountains  playing  to  cool  the  air.  But  she 
had  little  time  to  moralize;  a voice  from 
below  began  calling, u Judith ! Judith !”  It 
was  the  punctual  Embassador  waiting  to 
conduct  liis  wife  in  to  dinner. 

“ Well,  what  have  you  done — where  have 
you  been  ?”  said  Antonio  and  old  John  Jo- 
seph together,  as  Angelica  walked  into  their 
little  sitting-room  that  evening.  The  lamp 
was  alight,  and  the  two  men  were  both  busy 
at  the  table.  Antonio  was  making  decora- 
tive designs  for  a loggia ; old  Kauffman  was, 
if  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  nailing  a pair 
of  soles  on  to  his  buckled  shoes ; he  could 
turn  his  hand  to  many  things,  and  was  by 
habit  and  instinct  economical  and  of  a sav- 
ing turn. 

Angelica  sank  down  into  a chair  by  the 
open  window,  looked  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other,  laughed  out  gayly  at  their  anxious 
faces. 

" Don't  look  so  solemn,”  she  said ; “ I have 
had  a most  delightful  day ;”  and  she  jumped 
up  and  flung  her  arms  round  her  father. 
“ Oh,  papa,  they  have  been  so  good,  so  kind !” 
she  said.  u You  can  not  think  how  they  ad- 
mire my  paintings ; and  they  are  longing  to 
know  you  better — the  grand  milady  said  so ; 
and  I am  to  paint  three  pictures  before  they 
leave  next  month — my  lord's  (oh,  he  is  so 
noble  and  so  kind!),  that  sweet  lady's,  and 
their  enchanting  little  girl's.  I shall  paint 
them  as  Yenus  and  Cupid,  with  a bow 
and  an  arrow,”  said  Angelica,  meditatively. 
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“ She  was  so  charmed  with  the  idea.  There 
is  only  one  person  in  that  house  I do  not  like, 
and  who  did  not  approve  of  my  intention.” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  black  mute  ?”  said  An- 
tonio, looking  from  his  work,  over  which  he 
had  been  affectedly  bending. 

“ I do  not  know  who  you  mean,”  said  An- 
gelica, reddening.  “ Is  it  M.  Do  Horn  f He 
is  in  mourning  for  his  mother ; he  told  me 
so.  He  is  not  black,  nor  is  he  mute ; he  does 
not  live  there,  although  he  called  after  din- 
ner ;”  and  then  she  regained  her  temper  and 
smiled.  “ I assure  you  that  ho  can  pay  the 
most  charmingly  turned  compliments.” 

“ That  I do  not  doubt,”  said  Antonio,  sar- 
castically. “ And  who,  then,  is  the  one  thorn 
in  your  bed  of  roses  t” 

“ She  is  his  Excellency's  sister,”  said  An- 
gelica. “ Lady  Di ; they  call  her  Di.  Is  it 
not  an  ugly  name  T” 

“ I can  well  believe  that  Di  is  not  so  pret- 
ty as  Angelica,”  said  old  Kauffman,  proudly. 

" And  that  Angelica  knows  it  well  enough,” 
said  Antonio. 

His  voice  was  harsh  and  grating ; his  ris 
rolled ; his  sentences  ended  like  the  sound 
of  a drum ; but  Angel  was  not  afraid  of  him. 
Sometimes,  poor  fellow,  he  longed  to  make 
her  fear  him,  in  despair  of  any  other  hold 
upon  this  sweet  and  wayward  creature. 

Wayward  was  scarcely  the  word  to  apply 
to  the  young  painter ; she  was  different  to 
different  people — to  some  constant  and  un- 
changing. The  people  she  loved  knew  her 
really  as  she  was ; the  people  who  loved  her, 
alas ! saw  Angelica  as  she  choso  to  lot  them 
see  her.  With  all  her  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, her  kindness  of  nature,  they  instinct- 
ively felt,  they  knew  not  why,  that  some 
barrier  lay  between  them — intangible,  in- 
surmountable. 

Half  her  life  was  real  and  practical,  and 
inspired  by  good  sense ; the  other  half  she 
spent  in  a world  of  her  own  creating;  so 
Antonio  said.  She  placed  her  friends  there ; 
saw  them  enacting  the  parts  she  had  be- 
stowed upon  them — some  heroic,  some  sen- 
timental. She  herself,  spoiled  child  as  she 
was,  ruled  in  this  kingdom — almost  believed 
in  its  existence.  Once,  when  sho  was  young 
and  romantic,  she  had  even  thought  that  she 
might  have  shared  her  reign  there,  and  that 
Antonio,  dressed,  curled,  successful  as  he  de- 
served to  be,  dear  discontented  old  friend, 
might  have  been  the  king  of  her  fancy  land ; 
but  that  was  years  ago,  when  she  was  fif- 
teen, before  her  mother  died,  and  before  she 
knew  the  world  as  she  did.  Now  for  five 
years  she  had  battled  and  struggled  for  her- 
self and  her  father ; the  very  fish  upon  the 
table  had  not  been  bought  without  a bar- 
gaining. She  had  met  many  a kindness, 
many  a phase  of  friendship  and  interest; 
and  yet  Antonio  need  not  have  been  so  jeal- 
ous; no  one  had  supplanted  him.  Never 
was  sentiment  more  distant  from  a maiden's 
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heart  than  from  Angelica’s ; bnt  then,  if 
sentiment  there  was,  it  was  for  natnre  only, 
reflected  through  her  own  mind  or  by  oth- 
er people’s  light.  It  was  feeling  for  the 
painted  sunlight  within  the  walls  of  the  old 
palaces  and  churches,  or  the  golden  stream 
„ without,  for  the  evening  and  the  morning 
and  the  noble  ascension  of  mid-day,  when 
the  shadows  struck  straight  and  black,  when 
the  pigeons  with  a flash  flew  across  the  bask- 
ing piazza,  when  the  bells  swung  their  mul- 
titudinous clappers,  awakening  the  people 
asleep  among  the  steps  and  archways;  it 
was  for  Tiutoret  sometimes,  for  Titian  al- 
ways, for  the  delicious  evenings  upon  the 
water,  for  the  moon  now  rising  from  beyond 
the  Great  Canal  in  front  of  their  windows, 
hushing  itself  with  silver  silence.  One 
moon-ray  gleamed  upon  the  flagon  of  wine 
old  Kauffman  was  bringing  out  for  their 
supper.  J 

These  people  supped,  Venetian  fashion, 
at  about  ten  o’clock,  and  Angelica  stood 
thoughtfully  looking  at  their  meal  of  bread 
and  fruit  and  of  cold  fish,  served  in  an  old 
Riviera  dish  that  Antonio  had  once  brought 
home  from  Morosco’s  store. 

“ Do  you  remember,”  she  said, i(  when  we 
dined  with  my  uncle  Michael  in  his  farm- 
house, and  the  goat-herd  came  in,  and  I com- 
plained? Who  would  have  thought  then 
that  I should  sit  next  an  Embassador  at  ta- 
ble, father!” 

“ And  who  will  say  that  yon  may  not  have 
to  dine  with  the  goat-herd  again  V ’ said  An- 
tonio, smiling. 

“ I prefer  the  Embassador,”  said  Miss  An- 
gel, saucily.  “Father,”  she  went  on,  “I 
must  go  to  market  to-morrow  morning ; the 
Embas8adress  has  set  her  heart  upon  going 
with  me.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

MARKETING  IN  VENICE. 

The  Cima  was  in  the  sky  next  morning 
when  Angelica  opened  her  eyes.  She  went 
to  the  window.  A dawn  of  burnished  aro- 
matic light  has  gathered  round  the  sleeping 
town,  whose  domes  and  spires  struck  with 
sharp  distinctness  upon  the  sky,  San  Zac- 
charius,  San  Marco,  receiving  their  silent 
morning  benediction.  Then  the  bells  ring ; 
the  light  brightens.  In  Venice  the  sun  rises 
to  the  sound  of  a trumpet.  The  new  day  is 
ushered  in  triumphant  to  a delightful  re- 
verberating clamor  of  bells  and  voices  and 
street  cries  gathering  from  every  quarter 
of  the  town. 

Angelica  dressed  herself  to  the  gay  vari- 
ety of  music.  Her  father  called  her  into 
the  little  sitting-room,  and  they  breakfast- 
ed together  at  a table  by  the  open  window. 
The  sunshine  was  warm  and  comforting. 
Sumptuous  lights  glittering  from  the  Grand 


Canal  make  diversion  on  the  shabby  walls 
of  the  little  room.  There  are  grapes  for 
their  breakfast,  brown-bread,  and  cups  of 
coffee  for  which  old  Kauffman  is  famous. 

And  now  it  is  time  for  Angelica  to  seek  her 
protectress  again.  The  old  father  calls  a 
gondola,  walks  with  her  to  the  door,  as  is  his 
custom,  and  sends  her  on  with  a blessing. 

When  Angelica  reached  the  palace  she 
found  that  the  Embassadress  was  still  in 
her  room,  closeted  with  her  maid.  Piles  of 
silk  and  satin  robes  and  mufflers  were  lying 
in  disgrace  upon  the  chairs.  The  lady’s 
temper  is  also  somewhat  ruffled.  The  maids 
are  in  despair;  no  one  can  suit  my  lady’s 
taste  that  morning.  They  can  not  under- 
stand this  fancy;  nothing  is  plain  enough 
in  all  the  vast  assortment.  A black  petti- 
coat without  fringe  or  trimming,  a chintz 
wrapper,  a plain  lace  veil — with  some  diffi- 
culty these  things  are  brought  from  depths 
of  lumber  drawers. 

Angelica,  after  wandering  about  the  emp=- 
ty  rooms,  exchanging  a stiff  greeting  with 
Lady  Di,  her  antagonist,  settled  down  at 
last  in  the  corner  of  the  great  marble  hall, 
where  her  easel  had  been  set  by  Lady  W.’s 
desire.  My  lord,  on  his  way  to  his  gondo- 
la, stopped  for  a minute  to  greet  the  young 
painter.  He  is  followed  by  his  little  daugh- 
ter, who  runs  out  through  one  of  the  great 
windows  which  open  to  the  terraced  gar- 
dens outside.  They  are  lined  with  orange- 
trees;  pomegranates  are  growing  in  the 
great  pots  of  Italian  clay.  There  are  two 
ilex-trees,  of  which  the  leaves  are  shower- 
ing pointed  shadows,  some  crisp,  some  del- 
icately reticulated,  upon  the  avenues.  At 
the  end  of  the  walk  a fountain  flows.  Di- 
ana the  elder  is  sitting  on  the  marble  steps ; 
little  Diana,  Lady  W.’s  eldest  daughter,  is 
coming  across  the  avenue.  There  is  a plash 
of  the  mid-day  waters.  Little  Diana  has 
picked  her  aunt  a handful  of  Bweet  verbena 
leaves,  and  goes  and  sits  beside  her  on  the 
low  step  with  folded  hands.  Angelica  looks 
up  from  her  ideal  Paradise,  and  sees  the  two 
sitting  there  among  olive  shadows  and  ilex 
wrinds  in  this  quaint  and  peaceful  garden. 

She  straightway  weaves  it  all  up  into  some 
picture  in  her  mind,  adds  a column,  a dra- 
pery, makes  up  some  feeble  composition,  as 
she  has  been  taught  to  do.  Antonio  would 
tell  me  to  add  nothing,  to  paint  them  as 
they  are,  thinks  Angelica.  But  that  is  only 
Antonio’s  craze.  Caracci  or  Guido,  my  great 
masters,  have  taught  me  to  see  the  ideal 
beauty  that  reality  suggests.  And  once 
more  she  falls  to  work  upon  her  poor  little 
flimsy  fancies — cut  paper  flowers  upon  the 
altars  of  art.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a peaceful 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  young  painter 
works  on,  listening  from  afar  to  the  voices 
from  the  city.  When  they  cease  there  is 
the  sound  of  the  fountain  plashes  with  a 
tender,  persistent  lap,  and  brimming  to  the 
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edge  of  the  little  stone  basin.  Sometimes 
she  hears  the  voices  of  the  servants  at  their 
work;  sometimes  the  fall  of  an  oar  comes 
in  with  the  fountain’s  ripple.  If  Angelica 
stretches  from  her  corner,  she  sees  the  pal- 
aces clustering  white,  and  the  line  of  wa- 
ter very  blue  beyond  the  brown  piles  of 
brick  and  straggling  sprays  of  ivy.  The 
ilex  sheds  its  aromatic  perfhme ; light  strug- 
gles through  the  waters  of  the  fountain. 

From  time  to  time  little  Diana  comes  up  to 
peep  at  Angelica’s  paint-box,  at  the  steady 
paint-brush  working  on ; then  she  runs  back. 
Her  very  steps  stir  sleeping  perfumes  among 
the  leaves.  These  strange  sweet  scents  from 
the  garden  are  a poem  in  themselves,  now 
fresh,  now  ravishing  into  utter  fragrance. 
The  child  becomes  impatient  at  last;  she 
pulls  a long  branch,  and  begins  to  beat  at 
all  this  sleeping  monotony. 

"Take  care,  child ; what  are  yon  about  ?” 
cries  a voice  less  modulated  than  usual. 
Little  Diana  runs  away  frightened,  and  the 
Embassadress,  somewhat  put  out  by  the  dif- 
ficulties of  her  toilet,  appears  upon  the  ter- 
race from  a side  door,  and  stands  tapping 
her  little  foot  impatiently  at  the  window 
where  Angel  is  at  work. 

"Are  you  ready  f”  said  Angel,  looking  np. 
She  had  the  rare  gift  of  never  losing  her 
presence  of  mind,  and  other  people’s  flurries 
did  not  affect  her  greatly. 

" I have  had  endless  difilcnlties  with  my 
dress,”  said  Lady  W.,  who  was  indeed 
Btrangely  transformed.  "See  here,  Diana. 
Shall  I be  recognized  f What  will  be  thought 
of  me  if  I am  recognized  ?” 

"That  you  do  not  look  near  so  well  as 
usual,”  said  Lady  Diana. 

" But  why  should  you  not  be  recognized  ?” 
said  Angelica,  painting  on. 

"A  basket!”  cried  Lady  W.,  suddenly, 
without  listening  to  either  of  them.  " Do, 
child,  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Meadows  for  a bas- 
ket. I will  carry  a basket  on  my  arm,  and, 
Angelica,  you  can  make  the  purchases.  Ah, 
Diana,  I know  who  ought  to  be  with  us! 
Why  is  not  Mr.  Reynolds  of  the  party  f” 

" Because  he  is  in  England,  and  much  bet- 
ter employed,”  said  the  matter-of-fact  Lady 
Di. 

The  gondola  was  waiting,  as  usual,  at  the 
corner.  It  took  them  but  a very  little  way, 
and  landed  them  on  one  of  the  quays.  Lady 
W.  glided  out,  followed  by  Angelica.  The 
pavement  was,  as  usual,  crowded.  The  sun 
was  deliciously  white  and  hot,  and  a man 
with  pomegranates  stood  opposite  the  broad 
steps  that  led  from  the  w'ater.  Angel  knew 
her  way  across  the  bridge,  with  all  the  peo- 
ple crowding  so  lazily,  and  swinging  their 
slow -measured  pace,  which  seems  to  float 
with  the  waters  of  the  canal.  A woman 
stops  short,  leans  over  the  rail,  and  slowly 
eats  a bunch  of  grapes,  dropping  the  stems 
into  the  water.  Then  they  come  into  a 


beautiful  arched  and  Byzantine  shadow. 
(How  many  hundred  years  old  is  the  shad- 
ow, the  archway  f ) A disheveled  statue, 
with  black  hair  and  a wan  brown  face,  is 
leaning  against  a wall.  As  Angelica  passed 
the  figure,  with  her  companion,  it  moved  its 
rags  and  looked  hard  into  their  faces.  They 
cross  a century  of  centuries,  pass  under  deep 
blue  skies,  and  so,  through  back  streets, 
come  into  the  market. 

All  the  pictures  out  of  all  the  churches 
were  buying  and  selling  upon  the  Rialto. 
Virgins  went  by,  carrying  their  Infants ; St. 
Peter  is  bargaining  his  silver  fish;  Judas 
making  a low  bow  to  a fat  old  monk,  who 
holds  up  his  brown  skirts  and  steps  with 
bpre  legs  into  a mysterious  black  gondola 
that  had  been  w'aiting  by  the  bridge,  and 
that  silently  glides  away.  Lady  W.  was  en- 
chanted— admired  and  exclaimed  at  every 
thing. 

" Now  for  our  marketing,”  she  said.  " An- 
gelica, where  does  one  buy  fish  ?”  As  she 
spoke  she  suddenly  exclaimed  at  a girl  who 
came  through  the  crowd,  carrying  her  head 
nobly.  It  was  a sweet,  generous  face.  An- 
gelica looked  with  interest.  " What  a beau- 
tiful creature!  Brava!  brava!”  shrieked 
Lady  W.  The  girl  hung  her  sweet  head 
and  blushed.  Titian’s  mother,  out  of  the 
Presentation,  who  was  sitting  by  with  her 
basket  of  eggs,  smiled  and  patted  the  young 
Madonna  on  her  shoulder.  “ They  are  only 
saying  good  things ; they  mean  no  harm,” 
said  the  old  woman.  Then  a cripple  went 
by ; then  a woman  carrying  a beautiful  lit- 
tle boy,  with  a sort  of  turban  round  his 
head.  Angelica  put  out  her  hand  and  gave 
the  child  a carnation  as  she  passed.  One 
comer  of  the  market  is  given  up  to  great 
hobgoblin  pumpkins ; tomatoes  are  heaped 
in  the  stalls;  oranges  and  limes  are  not 
over  yet.  But  perhaps  the  fish  stalls  are 
the  prettiest  of  all : silver  fish,  tied  up  with 
olive-green  leaves ; golden  fish,  as  in  mira- 
cles ; noble  people  serving.  Shops  too ; but 
their  wares  do  not  glitter  as  brightly  as  all 
this  natural  beautiful  gold  and  silver. 

Lady  W.  bought  fish,  bought  fruit.  She 
would  have  liked  to  carry  home  the  whole 
market.  There  w as  one  little  shop  where 
an  old  Rembrandt-like  Jew  was  installed 
among  crucifixes,  crystals,  old  laces,  buckles, 
and  gimcracks  of  every  description.  A little 
silver  chain  hanging  in  a case  in  the  win- 
dow took  the  Embassadress’s  fancy. 

"I  should  vastly  like  a talk  with  that 
picturesque  old  man,”  said  she.  "Did  you 
ever  see  any  thing  so  venerable  f” 

Angelica  smiled.  " I know  him  very  well. 
He  is  one  of  my  patrons.  His  name  is  Giu- 
seppe Morosco.  But  he  is  not  so  wise  as  his 
beard.” 

The  two  ladies  made  their  way  in  with 
some  difficulty,  for  the  place  was  so  narrow 
and  crowded  with  things.  Angelica  shook 
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bauds  with  the  old  broker  quite  unaffected- 
ly. He  was  surprised  to  see  her  come  to 
buy  instead  of  to  sell.  When  she  asked  the 
price  of  the  silver  beads  old  Rembrandt 
brought  out  a pair  of  glistening  brass  scales, 
in  which  he  gravely  weighed  the  chain.  A 
priest  and  an  old  wife  came  out  from  a cor- 
ner of  the  inuer  shop  to  watch  the  bargain, 
which  might  have  been  prolonged  if  Lady 
W.  had  not  put  down  a bit  of  shining  gold 
upon  the  old  brown  counter. 

“ You  must  always  wear  this  chain  for  my 
sake,  and  in  remembrance  of  to-day,”  she 
said,  turning  to  Angel ; and  with  her  quick, 
gentle  hands  she  flung  the  silver  beads  over 
the  young  girl’s  head. 

For  an  instant  the  silver  flashed  in  tlje 
darkness ; then  the  silk  broke,  and  the  show- 
er fell  all  about. 

“ You  see  your  kindness  is  every  where,” 
said  Angelica,  gratefully,  as  she  stooped  to 
gather  the  rolling  beads  from  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ANGEL  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 

The  Embassadress  was  charmed  with  the 
girl — her  sweetness,  her  intelligence,  and 
bright  artistic  soul.  This  lady,  who  was  not 
troubled  by  diffidence  of  judgment,  invested 
whatever  she  took  an  interest  in  with  a spe- 
cial grace,  and  persons  who  frequented  her 
intimacy  invariably  responded  to  her  lead. 
Count  de  Horn,  that  silent  and  somewhat 
melodramatic  personage,  when  he  called, 
seemed  usually  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
hostess  to  notice  any  one  else,  but  he  grave- 
ly allowed  that  the  Kauffman  was  charming. 
His  Excellency,  who  always  followed  his 
wife’s  lead,  was  enthusiastic  too,  and,  busy 
as  he  was  comparing  watches  and  arranging 
every  body’s  affairs,  he  found  time  to  have 
his  picture  painted  by  the  girl,  upon  whose 
shoulders  his  lovely  wife  had  cast  her  own 
glamourous  mantle.  So  it  happened  that 
Angelica  Kauffman,  a painter’s  daughter, 
had  becoifie  the  friend  and  companion  of  no 
less  a person  than  the  wife  of  the  English 
Embassador  in  Venice.  She  found  herself 
suddenly  adopted  by  this  impatient  and 
beautiful  woman,  and  introduced  into  a 
world  which  Bhe  had  only  suspected  before, 
although  she  may  have  invented  it  for  her- 
self in  former  day-dreams.  She  painted  the 
Embassadress  and  the  children.  Lady  Diana 
did  not  like  her  pictures,  and  would  not  have 
her  portrait  taken,  so  the  Embassadress  told 
Angelica  (and  Lady  Diana’s  manner  plainly 
corroborated  the  statement) ; but  whatever 
poor  Lady  Diana  may  have  felt,  the  Embas- 
sadross  was  unchanging. 

The  damask  gondola  would  come  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  silently  sliding  to  steps 
near  the  little  house  where  Angelica  was 


living.  Old  John  Joseph  was  not  unaware 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such 
patronage.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
they  had  lived  with  great  people.  Had  not 
Angelica  painted  Monsignor  Nevroni,  at 
Como  ? His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  Constance?  Had  they  not  staid  with 
him  in  his  palace,  and  been  treated  as  guests  f 
Was  not  Angelica  conferring  a favor  upon 
those  who  patronized  her?  Had  not  the 
great  Winckelmann  accorded  her  distin- 
guished interest  and  friendship  when  they 
met  on  their  travels?  No  one  who  ever 
knew  her  passed  her  by  unnoticed,  and  she 
was  his  work,  old  Kauffman  would  say — the 
daughter  and  pride  of  his  old  age. 

Antonio’s  sarcastic  foreboding  would  be 
cut  very  short  by  the  old  man. 

“ Eh ! it  is  good  for  her  to  make  friends — 
now  is  the  time ; she  will  get  magnificent 
orders.  You  can’t  give  her  orders,  Antonio, 
my  poor  fellow;  you  never  get  one  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end.” 

The  old  painter  had  failed  himself,  and 
did  not  disguise  his  failure.  He  was  am- 
bitious now  for  his  Angel ; in  some  vague 
way  he  had  come  to  consider  her  work  and 
her  success  his  own.  When  people  praised 
her,  and  wondered  at  her  courage  and  ap- 
plication, her  father  tacitly  assumed  the 
whole  credit.  u A good  girl — good  girl,” 
he  would  say.  “She  has  inherent  genius, 
and  she  has  been  carefully  taught ; but  she 
must  work  and  deserve  her  success and 
the  girl,  sweet,  bright,  obedient,  willful  at 
times,  but  accustomed  to  the  parental  rule, 
never  thought  of  rebelling  against  some- 
what arbitrary  decisions,  which  condemned 
her  to  such  unremitting -toil.  She  loved  her 
work — she  was  not  afraid  of  fatigue;  her 
health  was  delicate,  but  she  was  of  good 
constitution,  full  of  life  and  vitality,  and 
able  to  endure.  Her  temper  was  very  sweet 
— a little  willful  perhaps  to  other  people, 
but  she  bore  her  father’s  reproofs  with  the 
greatest  sweetness.  His  love  made  it  all 
only  a part  of  love,  and  when  ho  admired, 
and  thought  her  work  marvelous,  Angel 
only  said  humbly  to  herself  that  there  was 
never  such  a tender  foolish  old  father  as 
hers,  and  she  would  laugh  and  make  some 
happy  little  joke,  and  go  her  way  unscathed. 

The  old  priest 8,  too,  with  their  solemn  hy- 
perboles and  compliments,  had  all  seemed  so 
much  a matter  of  course  that  she  never  se- 
riously attended  to  any  one  of  their  long- 
winded  laudations.  It  was  as  much  a mat- 
ter of  course  as  the  Bcrolls  on  the  frames  of 
her  pictures.  But  this  new  state  of  things 
was  very  different.  She  felt  curiously  ex- 
cited— unlike  herself;  she  was  a credulous 
woman ; surely  there  was  some  meaning  in 
all  these  compliments,  in  M.  De  Horn’s  ex- 
pressive looks,  and  Lady  W.’s  unconcealed 
admiration.  It  was  a new  experience  alto- 
gether-delightful, intoxicating.  The  sweet 
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English  voices  with  their  guttural  notes 
struck  her  ear  very  pleasantly ; it  seemed 
to  Angelica  like  the  sound  of  the  water  an- 
swering to  the  oar. 

She  had  made  more  money  in  this  last 
week  than  in  all  the  month ; she  had  been 
at  work  in  the  gallery  before,  but  she  felt  as 
if  she  loved  these  kind  new  friends  for  their 
kindness  far  more  than  for  what  she  could 
gain  from  them.  Those  “ occhi  azzurri,”  of 
which  her  old  friend  wrote,  so  bright,  so 
placid,  danced  with  happiness ; it  was  all 
new,  all  delightful.  When  she  was  tired  of 
sitting  and  being  painted,  Angelica’s  patron- 
ess would  carry  her  off  on  long  expeditions 
from  church  to  church,  from  picture  to  pic- 
ture. It  was  a curious  restless  love  of  art 
that  seemed  to  possess  Lady  W.,  and  one 
which  Angelica  could  not  altogether  under- 
stand. 

But  however  this  might  be,  life,  which 
had  been  a struggle  for  existence  hitherto, 
suddenly  became  complete  in  itself  and  easy 
to  her.  She  herself  seemed  to  have  found 
some  new  power  of  seeing  and  feeling  and 
enjoyment;  the  very  works  of  art  seemed 
to  gain  in  beauty  and  in  meaning.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  write  the  charm  of 
some  of  those  long  days  following  one  by 
one,  floating  from  light  to  light;  moons 
and  stars  slowly  waning  to  tender  break 
of  dawn ; melody  of  bells  calling  to  the  old 
churches,  with  the  green  weeds  drifting  from 
their  lintels  and  crannies. 

Are  they  falling  into  ruin,  those  old  Ital- 
ian churches  ? Are  the  pictures  fading  from 
their  canvas  in  the  darkened  corners  t I 
think  they  have  only  walked  away  from 
their  niches  in  the  chapels  into  the  grass- 
grown  piazzas  outside.  There  is  the  broad 
back  of  Tintoretto’s  Virgin  in  that  sunny 
corner;  her  pretty  attendant  train  of  an- 
gels are  at  play  upon  the  grass.  There  is 
Joseph  standing  in  the  shadow  with  folded 
arms.  Is  that  a bronze — that  dark  lissome 
figure  lying  motionless  on  the  marble  step 
that  leads  to  the  great  entrance  f The 
bronze  turns  in  its  sleep.  A white  dove 
comes  flying  out  of  the  picture  by  the  high 
altar  with  sacred  lights  illumined ; or  is  it 
one  of  the  old  sacristan’s  pigeons  coming  to  j 
be  fed  t By  the  water-beaten  steps  a fish- 1 
erman  is  mooring  his  craft.  St.  John  and 
St.  James  are  piling  up  their  store  of  fagots. 
In  this  wondrous  vision  of  Italy,  where  the 
church  doors  open  wide,  the  saints  and  mir- 
acles come  streaming  out  into  the  world. 

One  day  the  Embassadress,  who  had 
scarcely  been  satisfied  about  Antonio,  men- 
tioned him  again,  and  began  asking  rather 
curiously  who  he  was,  and  whether  Angel- 
ica was  certain  that  she  was  not  engaged 
to  him  in  any  way. 

“ Antonio  I He  is  always  with  us.  He  is 
much  too  cross  ever  to  fall  in  love  with 
any  body,  or  for  any  body  to  think  of  fall- 


ing in  love  with  him.  My  father  once  had 
some  idea  of  the  sort,  but  Antonio  entreat- 
ed him  never  to  mention  any  thing  so  ab- 
surd again.  I shall  never  marry,  anyhow ; 
it  would  be  great  waste  to  marry  such  a 
true  friend  as  Antonio.” 

“Listen,  Angelica,”  said  the  embassa- 
dress, very  earnestly.  “If  you  marry,  it 
must  be  somebody  worthy  of  you — somebody 
who  will  be  a real  companion  and  a new  in- 
terpreter of  life — not  Mr.  Antonio,  not  M.  Do 
Horn  (who  admires  you  extremely,  as  you 
know  very  well,  you  wicked  child ; even  Di- 
ana, who  never  sees  any  thing,  was  struck 
by  his  manner).  But  no,  there  is  some  one 
you  have  never  seen,  whom  I will  not  name. 
I have  had  a dream,  child.  I saw  you  both 
ruling  together  in  a noble  temple  of  art. 
My  dear  creature,  I had  a letter  from  the 
nameless  gentleman  this  morning — a charm- 
ing letter.  He  asks  many  questions  about 
you.  There  is  a picture  he  wishes  you  not 
to  miss  seeing  on  any  account.  Come ; let 
us  go  and  look  at  it.  You  shall  judge 
whether  or  not  he  has  good  taste  in  art.” 

Angelica  wondered  where  they  were  going 
to,  and  could  not  help  speculating  a little 
as  to  this  unknown  cicerone  who  seemed  to 
have  directed  their  morning’s  expedition. 
The  gondola  stopped  at  the  piazza  where 
the  great  Church  of  the  Frari  stands  rearing 
its  stupendous  bricks  upon  the  depths. 

“I  approve  of  your  friend’s  taste,”  said 
the  young  painter  to  herself. 

To  Angelica  it  was  always  a sensation 
when  she  walked  from  the  blazing  sun  and 
laboring  life  without  into  these  solemn  in- 
closures. Here  are  the  tombs  of  the  Doges 
resting  from  their  rule.  They  seem  ponder- 
ing still  as  they  lie  carved  in  stately  mar- 
bled death,  contemplating  the  past  with 
their  calm  brows  and  their  hooked  noses. 
The  great  church  is  vaulted,  rising  arch  upon 
arch,  tomb  beyond  tomb.  Some  of  these 
hang  in  the  nave  high  overhead,  above  the 
people  as  they  kneel ; above  the  city,  out- 
side the  walls  and  its  cries  and  its  circling 
life  and  the  floating  ships  of  the  easy-going 
Venetians. 

As  the  ladies  walked  up  the  great  tran- 
sept two  little  barefooted  children,  hand  in 
hand,  came  pattering  softly  along  the  mar- 
ble pavement.  They  passed  beneath  the 
tombs  of  the  Doges ; they  made  for  an  open 
door,  where  only  a curtain  swung,  dark 
against  all  the  blaze  without.  The  rays  of 
light  came  through  on  every  side,  streaking 
the  flat  marble  monument  of  some  defunct 
Venetian  buried  there  in  the  centre  aisle 
with  all  dignity  and  heraldry,  and  engraved 
into  eternal  glory.  Outside,  in  the  flaring 
piazza,  some  fiddler  on  his  way  had  struck 
up  a country  tune,  to  the  call  of  which  the 
children  were  hastening ; but  the  youngest, 
a mere  baby,  suddenly  stopped  and  began 
to  dance  upon  the  tomb  with  some  pretty 
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flying  patter  of  little  steps.  The  child’s 
feet  seemed  dancing  a benediction  upon  that 
stately  death.  Presently  the  little  ragged 
Bister  dragged  the  baby,  still  dancing,  away, 
and  the  two  straggled  out  by  the  curtained 
door  into  the  piazza. 

“ Did  you  see  them  f ’ said  Angelica,  great- 
ly touched. 

“ Poor  little  wretches,”  said  the  Embassa- 
dress ; “ there  should  be  railings  round  the 
tombs.  Come,  dearest  creature,  let  us  ask 
for  our  picture.” 

“ It  must  be  in  here,”  said  Angelica,  with- 
out troubling  herself  to  ask,  and  she  led  the 
way  into  a side  chapel. 

“ Yes,  this  must  be  the  picture,”  said  Lady 
W.,  referring  to  a letter ; “ some  inspiration 
must  have  told  you.  Grandeur  and  simplic- 
ity, he  writes — that  tells  one  nothing.  Yes, 
here  it  is,  ‘ The  Virgin  Altar ;’  St.  Peter  with 
an  open  book — •” 

“ This  is  the  picture,  of  course,”  said  An- 
gelica; and  the  girl  looks  up.  The  noble 
Comari  heads  bend  in  reverent  conclave  be- 
fore the  gracious  and  splendid  Madonna. 
How  measured  and  liberal  it  all  is ! what  a 
stately  self-respect  and  reverence  for  others ! 
She  feels  it,  and  yet  can  scarce  grasp  the  im- 
pression before  her.  Her  breath  came  quick- 
ly ; a hundred  fancies  rose  before  her  eyes. 

“I  wish  I could  paint  you  as  you  look 
now,  child,  and  send  the  picture  back  to  my 
friend  in  return  for  his  letter,”  said  Lady 
W.,  with  a playful  tap. 

For  once  Angelica  was  provoked  by  the 
interruption ; a moment  more  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  someth  iug  might  have  come  to 
her,  some  certainty  that  she  had  never  reach- 
ed. Yes,  they  were  as  yet  utterly  beyond 
and  above  her,  these  mighty  minds ; their 
secrets  were  beyond  her.  But  she  would 
master  them  yet. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ANGEL  VISITS  THE  ARMENIAN  CONVENT. 

The  little  room  looked  very  empty  and 
deserted  without  Angelica.  The  two  men 
worked  on  in  silence.  Miss  Angel  was  away 
among  her  grand  acquaintances.  “Per- 
haps she  might  come  home  presently,  ab- 
sorbed, preoccupied,  as  usual,  and  not  even 
like  to  find  him  there,”  thought  poor  An- 
tonio, bitterly. 

Presently  he  raised  his  head,  and  starting 
from  his  seat,  ran  down  the  narrow  stairs. 
Old  John  Joseph  was  hammering,  and  had 
heard  nothing,  but  Antonio  had  caught  the 
plash  of  the  oars  and  the  echo  of  Angelica’s 
voice.  The  boat  came  up  to  the  steps,  and 
particles  of  streaming  moonlight  seemed  to 
glisten  under  Angel’s  feet  as  she  came  from 
the  boat,  carefully  assisted  by  M.  De  Horn 
in  his  Hamlet-like  garb. 


Then  the  boat  slid  off  once  more,  with 
many  gentle  good-nights  and  cautions  from 
the  lady  glistening  and  glittering  in  the 
shadowy  seat. 

“ Tell  your  father  I will  hear  of  no  denial, 
my  sweet  Angel,”  said  the  lady ; “ you  must 
positively  bring  me  his  consent  to-morrow. 
Good-night,  my  dearest  creature.”  Then 
the  Count’s  “Good-night,  madam,”  in  a deep 
voice  that  seemed  to  echo  into  the  night. 
The  oars  dropped  slowly  into  the  water,  and 
Antonio  and  Angelica  stood  for  a moment 
silent  and  alone. 

“ What  did  she  mean  t”  he  asked,  suspi- 
ciously. 

Angelica’s  heart  was  very  full.  Cross  as 
Antonio  was  at  times,  she  trusted  him  sin- 
cerely. She  seized  his  hand  and  cried,  “ Oh, 
Antonio,  advise  me ; I know  so  little.  You 
know  these  dear  and  noble  people.  Yes, 
they  are  good  and  generous,  are  they  not  T 
They  will  be  true  friends,  will  they  not  T 
You  were  not  in  earnest  when  you  warned 
me  against  them.  Tell  me.  Shall  I go  to 
England,  Antonio  ? The  Embassadress  will 
take  me  there  with  her,  will  establish  me 
there,  and  introduce  me  to  her  friends.  The 
people  here  love  art.  They  praise  me ; they 
are  good  to  me ; but  money  is  hard  to  win, 
and  my  father  and  I can  hardly  live  by  our 
talents.  In  England,  so  they  tell  me,  I 
should  earn  enough  for  him,  for  myself,  for 
all  our  wants.  Look !”  and  she  opened  her 
hand,  and  some  gold  glistened  in  the  moon- 
light ; “ this  is  only  a part  of  what  I have 
earned  this  week.  It  is  more  than  I re- 
ceived from  the  Cardinal  Bishop  himself. 
Antonio,  you  must  come  too.  We  will  all  go 
to  England  and  grow  rich,  and  then  return 
to  our  beloved  Italy  and  epjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  labor.” 

“ You  will  never  come  back  if  you  once 
go  there,”  said  Antonio;  and  he  held  her 
hand,  in  which  the  gold  still  lay  shining, 
and  with  his  long  fingers  folded  hers  over 
upon  it.  “ Don’t  let  me  see  it,”  he  said,  with 
some  sudden  spasm;  “they  have  bought 
you.  It  is  your  life  and  your  soul  and  your 
art  that  you  are  selling.  You  give  up  your 
friends,  your  tranquil  life,  to  seek  all  this 
excitement  and  vanity  and  folly.  Go,  An- 
gelica. You  women  are  all  alike ; you  can 
not  live  without  admiration  and  lies  and 
flattery.”  He  was  trembling  with  emotion ; 
his  tone  was  full  of  reproach. 

“Oh,  Antonio!”  said  Angelica,  with  her 
gentle  voice  stopping  his  angry  burst.  She 
was  so  sweet  and  innocently  trustful  that 
night  that  he  could  not  go  on ; it  was  only 
when  she  resented  his  scoldings  he  had  the 
courage  to  continue  them.  There  was  a 
moment’s  silence  between  them;  he  still 
held  her  hand. 

“ You  are  right  to  distrust  me,”  he  said, 
suddenly  letting  it  fall.  “ I am  a bad  ad- 
viser, Angelica.  I am  jealous  of  your  suc- 
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cess.  Yes,  I am  jealous.  I do  wish  you  to 
stay  here — obscure,  unspoiled,  unflattered ; 
dressed,  not  as  you  are  now  in  that  woman’s 
silks  and  satins,  but  in  your  shabby  gown, 
of  which  each  dam  is  dear  to  me  and  honor- 
able to  you  who  wear  it.  I would  keep  you 
if  I could,”  he  said,  with  a harsh  voice  that 
suddenly  failed  and  broke. 

I do  not  think  Angelica  understood  him 
in  the  least.  “ You  talk  so  strangely,”  she 
answered;  “but  you  will  ne^er  make  me 
believe  that  you  are  jealous  of  your  poor 
little  friend.  If  you  had  had  all  my  advan- 
tages, all  the  teaching,  and — ” 

Antonio  began  to  laugh.  “We  shall  nev- 
er agree  about  art,”  he  said.  “ Come ; your 
father  is  expecting  you ; come  and  tell  him 
your  news.” 

Antonio’s  heart  was  very  heavy  as  he 
followed  Angelica  across  the  moon-lit  ter- 
race. 

“ Oh,  Antonio,  what  will  my  father  say  ?” 
she  exclaimed,  falteringly. 

He  knew  only  too  well  what  had  been  in 
old  Kauffman’s  mind  all  along.  Angelica 
feared  to  tell  him,  and  shrunk  from  the 
thought  of  parting,  but  John  Joseph  had 
hoped  from  the  first  that  some  such  scheme 
might  be  suggested.  What  was  the  pain 
of  temporary  parting  compared  to  such  a 
prospect  for  his  daughter  t 

The  old  man  gave  his  ready  consent.  An- 
gelica was  to  travel  to  England  in  the 
Embassador’s  train,  in  comfort,  honor,  and 
doubtless  without  expense. 

“ Papa,  you  will  come — you  will  not  de- 
lay f”  Angelica  said. 

“No,  child,  I will  not  delay,”  he  answer- 
ed; but  in  his  heart  the  wily  old  painter 
thought  that  Angelica,  living  under  the 
care  of  those  grand  signori,  would  meet  with 
more  consideration  and  esteem  than  in  his 
modest  home.  Ho  would  not  hurry — he 
would  take  his  time.  His  business  called 
him  to  Coire,  to  Morbegno.  It  was  for  her 
good,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  sac- 
rifice ; but  it  w as  hard  to  make  it,  and  he 
sighed. 

“ Father,  why  do  you  sigh  T”  said  Angel- 
ica; “you  have  some  plau  that  you  keep 
from  me,  some  wicked  scheme;  confess;” 
and  the  reproachful  blue  eyes  looked  into 
his. 

“No,  my  child,”  said  John  Joseph,  very 
gently.  “Antonio  will  tell  you  that  I have 
no  hidden  scheme.  He  is  coming  when  I 
come ;”  and  he  patted  her  hand.  “ We  have 
quite  settled  to  travel  together.” 

“ Yes,  I am  coming,”  said  Antonio,  from 
his  oars. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  their  stay  at  Ven- 
ice, and  Antonio  had  brought  his  boat  to 
row  them  once  more  out  toward  the  Lcdo. 
It  was  not  a gondola,  but  a common  rowing 
boat,  belonging  to  a fisherman,  a friend  of 
his. 


Sometimes  water  and  sky  and  light  and 
soul  meet  in  one  happy  climax.  So  it  seem- 
ed to  these  people  that  lovely  autumn  even- 
ing. The  convent  stands  upon  an  island, 
and  they  reach  it  as  the  sun  is  setting  crim- 
son over  the  hills  of  Istria.  Wide  stretch- 
es the  lagoon ; wide  stretches  the  evening ; 
the  great  flame-like  lines  of  the  two  hori- 
zons meet  in  some  new  and  wondrous  glory. 
Antonio  rowed  on  steadily ; the  island  comes 
into  sight,  and  the  convent  cupola,  and  they 
floated  up  by  the  old  crimson  wall,  over 
which  some  dark  heads  are  watching  for  the 
boat,  and  some  great  red  pomegranate  flow- 
ers are  hanging  in  clusters. 

The  sunset  is  crimson,  and  so  are  the  wa- 
ters which  toss  them  up  to  the  steps  where 
an  Armenian  monk  is  standing  in  his 
straight-cut  dress.  As  Antonio  rowed  up 
another  boat  flashed  past  with  its  gay  hang- 
ings and  rowers.  A voice  cried  out  a gay 
“ Good-night !” 

The  Embassadress,  her  little  daughter, 
Lady  Diana,  and  De  Horn  were  all  sitting 
under  the  awning.  De  Horn  bowed,  low ; 
Angelica  blushed,  and  waved  her  hand  in 
answer  to  their  greetings. 

“Do  you  wish  to  go  back  with  them!” 
said  Antonio,  frowning.  “ You  are  ashamed 
of  my  fish-boat.” 

“ Antonio,  you  are  absurd,”  said  Angelica, 
justly  provoked.  “ I want  to  stay  with  my 
father  this  last  evening.” 

It  was  a strange  place  they  had  come  to, 
in  the  midst  of  this  great  shining  plain  of 
sea,  this  convent  standing  in  its  garden. 
The  evening  light  had  begun  to  shine  upon 
the  walls  and  the  cupola  and  its  golden 
cross.  Every  thing  here  seemed  splendid 
and  ascetic  somehow,  crimson  and  silent. 
The  pupils,  in  their  little  olive  gowns,  stood 
about  the  walls,  watching  the  sunset ; the 
great  red  flowers  growing  along  the  avenues, 
balsams  and  oleander-trees  and  pomegran- 
ates, seemed  gulping  in  the  light  as  it  flow- 
ed triumphant  across  the  answering  floods. 
The  monks  came  out,  reserved,  dark-robed, 
quietly  contained,  and  stood  upon  the  ter- 
race. Nature  flashed,  sumptuous  and  impul- 
sive, while  these  human  beings  stood  in  si- 
lence, watching. 

The  Prior  of  the  convent  advanced  bIow- 
ly,  followed  by  a brother.  He  wore  a 
streaming  purple  stole  over  his  black  robe, 
and  passed  on.  The  brother  who  admitted 
the  little  party  greeted  Antonio  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  told  him  his  designs  were 
being  executed  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  communi  ty.  He  looked  at  Angelica  with 
a peaceful  face,  neither  sunset  nor  sunrise 
reflection,  but  a tranquil  evening  calm. 

“The  west  is  shining  through  the  ave- 
nue,” ho  said.  “ I have  seen  many  beauti- 
ful sunsets  here  these  twenty  years,”  and  he 
raised  his  hand  and  pointed  down  a cypress 
walk.  The  dark  branches  seemed  to  smite 
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the  vast  serenity  overhead.  A glory  of 
mother-light  was  leaping  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue. 

As  the  monk  spoke  in  his  quiet  voice  An- 
gelica looked  at  him  curiously  with  her  blue 
eyes.  They  had  come  out  upon  one  of  the 
shady  terraces.  She  was  standing  by  a 
great  tree  that  cast  some  faint  aromatic  in- 
cense from  its  many  blossoms.  Her  hair  was 
shining ; her  white  gown  glowed  with  pris- 
matic colors.  Then  she  suddenly  remem- 
bered how  the  day  was  burning  up,  the  last 
day  of  her  old  familiar  life.  Some  sudden 
terror  overwhelmed  her.  She  looked  at  her 
old  father,  and  could  have  cried ; but  that 
would  have  distressed  him,  and  she  only 
smiled  as  she  turned  and  suddenly  clung  to 
his  arm. 

The  three  followed  their  guide  with  his 
straight  robe,  and  came  out  to  one  of  the 
terraces.  The  monk  leaned  for  a minute, 
resting  his  arms  on  the  wall. 

“I  do  not  envy  your  Venice,”  he  said,  re- 
flectively. “ It  is  too  much  in  the  world — 
too  full  of  life,  noise,  and  distraction.” 

Angelica  looked  at  him,  wondering  and 
sympathetic.  “I  think  I understand  your 
feeling,”  she  said,  “ and  yet — ” She  did  not 
finish  the  sentence.  Her  eyes  must  have 
finished  her  thought,  for  the  brother  walk- 
ed on  a little  way.  Antonio  answered  the 
look. 

“ It  would  not  suit  you  to  stay  here,  An- 
gelica,” he  said.  “You  could  not  bear  to 
spend  your  life  peacefully  watching  the 
changes  from  the  terrace.” 

“ Would  it  suit  me  f Antonio,  we  are  not 
all  made  alike.”  And  she  looked  hard  at 
him,  trying  to  be  clear,  to  explain  her  mean- 
ing. “Just  now,  at  this  minute,”  she  said, 
“ I feel  as  if  I should  like  to  wait  and  wait, 
to  put  off  to-morrow,  oh,  for  so  long  a time ! 
But  if  I lived  here  always,  one  day  I think 
something  would  come  down  like  a cloud 
and  hide  all  the  glory,  and  a voice  in  my 
heart  would  cry  out  with  reproach, ‘ Angel- 
ica, for  shame ! Go  forth ! Why  have  you 
missed  your  vocation  V I must  take  cour- 
age,” she  said,  with  a sigh ; and  she  walked 
away  from  them  for  a little  way. 

Old  John  Joseph  looked  over  the  wall  into 
the  water.  Antonio  could  hear  his  low  sobs ; 
but  it  was  Angelica  he  followed  after  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“Dear  Angelica,  don’t  be  unhappy,”  he 
said.  “ You  are  quite  right ; you  have  de- 
cided wisely.  You  must  forgive  me  for  hav- 
ing troubled  you.  It  was  but  prejudice  and 
jealousy  of  those  fine  people — unworthy  of 
me  and  of  you.  I dare  say  they  are  better 
than  I think  them.  Trust  me,”  ho  said,  and 
his  thin  face  gathered  some  color,  and  his 
pale  looks  flashed  with  earnestness ; “I  will 
take  care  of  your  father;  and  when  I am 
with  him  you  know  that  he  has  a son.” 

“I  do  know  it,  Antonio,”  said  Angelica, 


gratefully ; and  she  put  her  hand  into  his, 
and  then  she  picked  a bit  of  the  pomegran- 
ate flower  and  gave  it  to  him,  with  another 
sigh. 

They  rowed  home  very  quietly,  watching 
a sumptuous  panther-like  cloud  now  float- 
ing across  the  sun.  Nobody  spoke.  The 
ripples  and  gleams  of  the  lagoon  grew 
wider  and  more  serene,  reaching  from  tho 
present  into  the  coming  night. 

The  gods  seemed  to  be  then  invisible. 
Ariadne  herself  seemed  translated  into  tho 
heavens,  and  her  crown  of  pale  stars  began 
to  shine  overhead. 

Before  they  reached  home  a great  rod 
moon,  splendid  and  sorrowful,  the  last  glo- 
ry of  that  long  day,  mounted  quietly  fiom 
beyond  the  islands. 

Afterward,  in  later  days,  Angelica  used  to 
look  back  to  these  old  times  with  a strange 
half-mournful  longing.  Hitherto  to  work 
had  been  the  one  great  aim  of  her  life. 
Now  the  strange  new  creed  of  feeling  be- 
gan in  her  heart. 


LONGING. 


Then  when  your  face  but  turned  my  way, 

As  now,  the  crumpled  sheen 
Of  crimson  hid  so  safe  away 
Would  stir  the  livelong  summer  day 
Within,  unheard,  unseen; 

But,  when  your  footstep  nearer  drew, 

Would  burst  the  green  apart, 

And  petals  glowing  in  the  sun 
Would  chronicle  to  every  one 
The  new  life  at  my  heart. 

And  tally  sweet  of  all  the  leagues 
You  passed  of  sea  or  shore 
The  clasping  calyx  still  should  hold ; 

For  every  one,  there  would  unfold 
One  velvet  petal  more. 

So  when  at  last,  no  space  between, 

Your  own  from  stem  you  broke, 

And  in  your  hand  my  peifcct  grace 
Perchance  you  lifted  to  your  face, 

Although  no  word  you  spoke — 

Ah,  then,  indeed,  the  petals  all 
Down  on  the  dewy  sward  might  fall 
Before  you  as  you  went; 

And  if  perchance  your  eager  feet 
Might  find  for  them  the  way  more  sweet, 

Then  I were  all  content. 

For  so  methinks  the  one  lost  word 
That  mocks  my  various  quest 
Might  uttered  be,  though  never  heard, 

And  that  were  Rest! 
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I would  I were  an  unblown  rose 
Close  shut  in  leaves  of  green — 

So  shut  that  none  had  ever  guessed 
The  color  hidden  in  its  breast 
By  blush  of  pink  between. 


(EMtor’g  <fctj  Cfjnir. 


WHEN  the  Reverend  Jeremy  Collier  de- 
nounced the  English  play-house  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  decency  and  morality 
cried  Amen,  and  those  who  know  the  plays  of 
that  period  understand  the  reason.  Even  44  glo- 
rious John” — Dryden  himself — rolled  in  the 
mire  to  please  the  town ; but  he  insisted  that 
“the  parson  stretched  a point  too  far”  when  lie 
Attributed  the  general  immorality  of  the  time  to 
the  theatre.  It  was  due,  he  thought,  to  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  Restoration  brought  from  France. 
Colley  Cibber  says  of  those  days : “ I remem- 
ber the  Ladies  were  then  observ’d  to  be  decent- 
ly afraid  of  venturing  bare-fuc’d  to  a new  Com- 
edy till  they  had  been  assur’d  they  might  do  it 
without  the  Risque  of  an  Insult  to  their  Mod- 
esty. Or,  if  their  Curiosity  were  too  strong  for 
their  Patience,  they  took  Care,  at  least,  to  save 
Appearances,  and  rarely  came  upon  the  first 
Days  of  Acting  but  in  Masks  (then  daily  worn 
and  admitted  in  the  Pit,  the  side  Boxes,  and 
Gallery).”  And  Cibber  says  of  the  stage  at  that 
time:  “Nothing  that  was  loose  could  then  be 
too  low  for  it.”  But  he  objects  to  Colliers  pro- 
posed remedy  of  destruction  instead  of  reforma- 
tion, and  he  says,  gayly : 44  This  puts  me  in  mind 
of  what  the  noted  Jo  Hnins,  the  Comedian,  a 
Fellow  of  a wicked  Wit,  said  upon  this  Occasion, 
who  being  asked  what  could  transport  Mr.  Col- 
lier into  so  blind  a Zeal  for  a general  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Stage,  when  only  some  particular  Au- 
thors had  abus'd  it ; whereas  the  Stage,  he  could 
not  but  know,  was  generally  allow’d,  when  right- 
ly conducted,  to  be  a delightful  Method  of  mend- 
ing our  Morals.  ‘For  that  reason,*  replied 
llains,  4 Collier  is  by  Profession  a Moral-mend- 
er himself,  and  two  of  a Trade,  you  know,  can 
never  agree.  ’ ” 

What  would  Cibber  and  Jo  Hains  think  of  our 
theatres  ? And  would  the  Reverend  Jeremy  de- 
nounce them  so  roundly  ? There  was,  indeed,  a 
voice  of  denunciation  in  the  autumn  air,  but  it 
seemed  the  tone  of  Toots  rather  than  of  Collier, 
and  despite  the  distinct  Affirmation  that  the  play- 
house is  the  gate  of — an  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable place,  the  Easy  Chair  ventured  one  Sat- 
urday afternoon  to  take  the  risk  of  seeing  Rip 
Van  Winkle  once  more.  It  was  three  or  four 
years  since  it  had  seen  the  play  or  the  poem  be- 
fore; but  the  pleasure  was  the  same — and  it  would 
say  the  profit,  if  it  had  not  been  challenged  upon 
the  score  of  the  immorality  of  the  work.  It  was 
like  turning  from  looking  at  one  of  the  festive 
impossibilities  of  Claude,  those  soft  and  grace- 
ful pastorals  which  never  were  and  never  can 
be,  and  while  it  still  glimmered  in  the  eye  and 
through  the  mind,  being  summoned  to  justify  its 
morality.  44  What  is  Rip  Van  Winkle,”  said  the 
austere  moralist,  “but  a sot,  a good-for-nothing 
lout  and  idler,  who  pours  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  his  wife  and  child  as  a draught  of  self- 
ish pleasure  down  his  throat,  yet  who  wins  your 
sympathy  as  Against  a faithful  and  industrious 
wife  who  wears  out  her  life  to  support  him  and 
his  child?  How  does  it  essentially  differ  from 
the  scene  which  is  depicted  upon  any  temperance 
tract  showing  the  home  and  the  family,  the  hap- 
less victims  of  the  brutish  self-indulgence  of  a 


drunkard  ? And  how  can  you,  ex  officio  a con- 
servator of  good  morals  and  manners,  justify  the 
devotion  of  the  undoubted  genius  of  the  player 
to  the  representation  of  such  a worthless  repro- 
bate ?’* 

This  challenge,  which  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  Reverend  Jeremy  himself,  was  so  con- 
fusing to  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  the  play 
left  the  Easy  Chair  that,  awakening  in  the  realm 
of  moral  judgment  to  which  it  had  been  so  sud- 
denly transported,  it  could  only  reply  to  the  mor- 
alist in  the  words  with  which  Rip  addresses  the 
awful  Hendrick  Hudson  in  the  uncomfortable 
circumstances  in  which  he  finds  himself  upon 
the  mountain-top:  44  You  know’d  I didn’t  wan* 
to  come  up  here.”  It  thought  of  that  other  tale 
of  the  delightful  magician  of  the  Hudson,  the 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow , and  it  wondered  how 
it  would  he  able  to  respond  to  a challenge  to  ex- 
pound that  headless  story  in  a satisfactory  moral 
manner.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  child  who 
reads  Rip  Van  Winkle  for  the  first  time,  as  he 
emerges  from  the  spell  of  summer  drowsiness 
and  dreamery  (if  the  proper  German  Traumerei 
may  be  so  rendered)  which  the  tale  casts  upon 
him,  has  the  same  kindly  regard  for  the  hero 
rather  than  for  his  wife  which  all  the  noisy  ur- 
chins of  Catskill  village  had,  and  which  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  spectator  in  the  play-house  as  the 
curtain  descends  upon  the  pensive  drama. 

Nor  is  it  strange.  For  Rip  is  the  type  of  that 
large  class  of  people  of  whom  the  mild  saying  is 
that  they  are  their  own  worst  enemies.  He  is 
shiftless,  lazy,  drunken,  and  a very  bad  member 
of  society.  But  he  is  simple,  affectionate,  and 
guileless.  The  children  love  him,  the  dogs  are 
sure  to  follow  him.  He  plays  with  them  all,  and 
loiters  the  day  away  by  the  stream  or  upon  the 
mountain.  Ilis  drunkenness  is  a weakness,  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  a crime.  Nick  Vedder’s 
dram-shop,  with  the  red-faced  George  the  Third 
for  a swinging  sign,  stood  there  in  his  fathers 
day,  and  the  sins  of  the  fathers  may  be  in  this 
visited  upon  the  children.  He  is  not  therefore 
to  be  morally  condemned  for  an  inherited  appe- 
tite and  a native  defect  of  will.  And  with  all 
the  weakness  and  the  shiftlessness,  his  is  the  po- 
etic temperament.  He  is  a man  who  may  be 
won  and  led,  but  who  can  not  be  driven,  and  he 
is  mated  with  n virago.  Gretchen  is  a comely, 
long-suffering,  virtuous,  toiling  woman,  who  de- 
serves a sober  husband  and  a pleasant  home,  bnt 
who  is  nevertheless  a virago.  She  hns  energy  and 
industry  and  intelligence  and  beauty  enough  to 
attract  an  old  lover,  but  she  lias  not  a good  tem- 
per. Husband,  child,  dog,  fly  from  her  as  all  fly 
to  him.  Rip  has  squandered  his  property  and 
stripped  his  house,  and  Gretchen  makes  home  too 
hot  for  him.  She  is  justified  in  her  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation, but  such  a temperament  as  hers  can 
not  possibly  correct  his.  The  tragedy  is  radical, 
inevitable.  At  midnight,  in  the  wildest  storm, 
she  turns  him  from  her  door,  and  he  goes,  still 
young,  still  hopeful — goes  to  sleep  his  youth  away 
upon  the  mountain. 

Sympathy  goes  with  him  because  be  is  the 
weaker,  and  the  spell  of  sadness  comes  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  necessary  discord  of  such 
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temperaments.  The  moralist  insists  that  she 
was  justified,  and  that  a drunken  husband  de- 
serves to  be  thrust  from  the  home  which  he  de- 
grades. Yet  there  is  many  a mother  whose  son, 
the  idol  and  pride  and  glory  of  her  love  and 
youth,  grows  into  n man  too  weak  to  save  him- 
self from  that  fatal  passion  which  devastates 
more  than  any  other.  He  is  not  bad,  nor  un- 
kind, nor  cold,  but  only  irresolute  and  unhappy, 
wrestling  in  vain  with  an  appetite  for  which,  ns  in 
his  blood,  he  may  not  be  responsible.  She  1ms, 
as  you  say,  every  reason  for  being  angry  and 
impatient,  and  for  telling  him  that  as  he  has 
made  his  bed,  he  may  lie  in  it.  And  yet  some- 
how as  she  speaks  of  him  she  does  not  wring  the 
clothes  6he  is  washing  as  if  she  had  his  neck  in 
her  clutches,  nor  does  she  seek  him  with  a broom- 
stick ; and  when  night  after  night  he  comes  reel- 
ing home,  and  after  long  and  hopeless  hours  of 
watching  she  hears  his  unsteady  step,  she  rises 
quietly  and  opens  the  door,  and  supports  him 
as  he  staggers  to  his  room,  and  having  seen 
him  safe  in  bed,  steals  silently  to  her  own.  He 
has  taken  all  joy  and  hope  and  pride  out  of  her 
heart.  He  has  made  her  life  one  long  sorrow. 
All  is  ruined,  all  is  gone,  except  the  infinitely 
forbearing  and  forgiving  love  of  the  mother — the 
only  angel  that  can,  and  sometimes  does,  save 
the  unhappy  man.  She  has  every  reason,  as  you 
justly  observe,  to  turn  him  off  into  the  pitiless 
midnight,  as  Gretchen  turns  her  Rip.  But  she 
does  not.  Love  is  not  an  accountant.  It  does 
not  keep  a ledger  and  accurately  post  it.  It  does 
not  consider  whether  it  is  justified  in  denouncing 
the  beloved.  And  when  Gretchen  sends  her  man 
away  you  do  not  deny  that  she  has  a perfect 
right  to  be  angiy,  but  your  sympathy  goes  with 
him. 

Really,  however,  this  drama  is  “ beyond  the 
domain  of  conscience,”  as  Charles  Lamb  said  of 
the  comedy  that  Collier  condemned.  The  figure 
that  we  see  is  essentially  poetic,  born  of  the  rev- 
erie of  a summer  afternoon  among  the  Catskills, 
while  the  hot  air  sleeps  over  the  glassy  river,  and 
the  faint  thunder  rolls  drowsily  among  the  misty 
hills.  It  is  curious  that  Jefferson  throws  upon 
the  spectator — unless  he.  is  a very  austere  mor- 
alist— the  same  spell  that  he  remembers  when 
in  youth  he  first  read  the  story,  the  same  spell 
which  the  openiug  words  of  the  magician  Haw- 
thorne always  cast  upon  his  sympathetic  reader. 
It  is  like  the  pass  of  the  mesmerizer,  and  from 
that  moment  you  are  in  his  power.  The  value 
of  this  spectacle  is  that  of  all  works  of  art,  the 
mood  of  thought  and  feeling  into  which  it  throws 
you,  and  which  is  reflected  upon  character. 
What  is  the  calculable  advantage  of  looking  at 
a beautiful  sunset?  of  heating  “the  mountain 
echo,  solitary,  clear,  profound  ?”  of  studying  the 
Transfiguration  or  the  Medicean  statues  ? The 
Medici  were  not  very  estimable  people.  Rip  Yan 
Winkle,  indeed,  was  very  much  less  of  a repro- 
bate than  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  But  the  figure 
of  the  one  in  the  statue  and  that  of  tho  other  in 
the  play  are  seen  by  the  imagination,  and  they  are 
so  represented  that  life  is  sweeter  for  the  seeing, 
and  the  character  softened  and  enriched.  There 
is,  indeed,  in  the  latter  case  no  inspiring  specta- 
cle of  high  endeavor,  of  noble  endurance,  of  sub- 
lime self-sacrifice.  But  there  is  a tragedy  of 
conflicting  and  irreconcilable  temperaments,  of 
a fond,  simple,  harmless  nature,  bereft  by  unto- 


ward circumstance  of  its  fair  development,  and 
therefore  the  opening  of  a well-spring  of  charity 
that  overflows  the  whole  life. 

Thebe  is  a class  of  unrecognized  public  bene- 
factors to  which  the  Easy  Chair  wishes  to  offer  a 
respectful  tribute  of  gratitude.  Their  service  is 
none  the  less  because  it  is  unconscious,  and  it  is 
not  confined  to  either  sex.  It  is,  besides,  a very 
various  service,  as  will  be  readily  seen  as  we  ad- 
vance in  the  description.  Let  us,  then,  without 
delay,  and  to  begin  with,  specify  as  benefactors 
of  this  kind  the  young  and  other  gentlemen 
who  do  duty  at  club-house  window's,  and  the  la- 
dies who  kindly  appear  only  in  the  latest  fash- 
ions. Most  men,  intent  upon  the  necessary  in- 
dustry wherewith  they  maintain  their  families,  are 
content  to  live  plainly,  and  can  seldom  escape 
their  work.  There  is  Sunday,  indeed,  and  a 
happy  hour  in  the  Park,  and  perhaps  a run  in 
the  summer  for  a week  or  two  to  Long  Branch 
or  the  mountains.  But  black  care  generally  at- 
tends as  a body-servant,  not  always  or  immedi- 
ately recognizable,  but  like  that  solemn  yvaiter 
whom  Mr.  George  Hodder  describes  at  a dinner 
given  by  Leech,  the  artist,  who  announced  the 
feast  with  the  air  of  an  undertaker,  and  who 
proved  to  be  the  clerk  of  the  neighboring  parish 
— a little  story  which  may  be  found,  with  much 
other  entertaining  reading,  in  a handy  volume  of 
Mr.  Stoddard’s  “ Bric-h-Brac  Series.” 

But  the  busy  man’s  imagination  is  still  at  play, 
and  he  fancies  a life  which  he  does  not  know  ; a 
life  of  elegant  and  boundless  leisure,  which  hovers 
above  and  around  his  weary  routine ; a life  iu 
which  his  home  is  spacious  and  splendid  ; where 
he  is  clad  in  handsome  clothes  and  never  trou- 
bled by  his  tailor’s  bill,  because  he  has  always  a 
balance  at  the  bank;  a life  in  which  he  opens 
his  eyes  in  the  morning  not  to  wonder  if  he  has 
overslept  himself,  and  to  plunge  out  of  bed  and 
into  his  clothes  and  through  his  breakfast,  to  har- 
ry to  the  car  or  the  omnibus,  dreading  to  be  too 
late— opens  his  eyes,  we  say,  not  for  this,  but 
languidly  to  wonder,  as  he  looks  from  under  the 
lace  hangings,  how  most  easily  and  pleasantly 
to  wile  away  the  day.  A wise  author  says  that 
the.beauty  of  the  landscape  is  only  a mirage  seen 
from  the  windows  of  diligence.  So  is  the  life  of 
leisure  which  the  busy  man  sees  in  fancy  and  in 
the  tales  which  in  his  hasty  way  he  reads  some- 
times on  a rainy  Sunday  or  in  the  evening.  Yet 
it  would  be  mere  fable  to  him  except  for  the  be- 
nevolent genii  in  the  club  window.  As  he  hur- 
ries homeward  when  his  day’s  work  is  done  be 
lifts  his  eye  as  lie  passes  upon  the  sidewalk,  or 
he  peers  from  the  omnibus  window,  and  lo ! there 
stands  the  man  to  whom  this  leisure  of  his  dreams 
is  a daily  reality. 

The  figure  which,  as  making  those  dreams 
real,  he  can  not  but  regard  as  a benefactor, 
stands  in  the  spacious  window — and  there  is  oft- 
en a group  of  such  figures — always  with  the  hat 
on,  and  generally  with  a cane  in  the  hand,  and 
such  garments  as  are  seen  elsewhere  only  in  the 
plates  of  the  fashions  and  upon  the  tailors  lay 
figures.  Why,  being  in  a warm  house,  he  should 
wear  his  hat,  when  lie  takes  it  off  upon  entering 
all  other  houses,  doth  not  appear.  But  it  is 
part  of  his  office  to  wear  it.  For  this  representa- 
tive of  leisure  models  himself  upon  the  habits  of 
similar  ministers  in  those  talcs  which  the  busy 
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man  sometimes  reads;  and  as  Fitz- Clarence 
Mortimer  wears  his  hat  in  the  club  window  upon 
Pall  Mall,  so  must  the  hat  be  worn  in  our  own 
club  window's.  Do  not  think  that  hatted  figure 
gazing  at  the  passing  ladies  and  the  carriages 
rolling  to  the  Park  is  a useless  dandy.  Nature 
wastes  nothing.  Nature  does  not  inspire  him  to 
pay  tailors  and  shoe-makers  and  jewelers  and 
hatters,  and  then  to  stand  sucking  the  head  of  a 
cane  in  a club  window,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
passing  crowd,  without  a purpose.  The  brill- 
iancy and  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  song,  of 
birds,  as  science  shows,  are  not  for  our  delight 
only ; they  serve  the  eproduction  and  perpetuity 
of  life.  The  final  cause  of  that  hatted  figure  is 
not  the  advertising  of  a tailor ; it  is  its  effect  upon 
the  imagination.  It  serves  the  end  of  all  art. 
It  makes  real  to  the  busy  citizen  that  life  of 
leisure  and  of  opportunity  of  which  he  reads  and 
dreams. 

Nor  does  it  end  with  the  suggestion.  As  the 
busy  man  goes  by  and  beholds  the  apparition,  he 
reflects  upon  the  use  of  such  opportunity  as  is 
revealed  to  him  at  the  window.  That  man,  he 
says,  bom  to  a fortune,  or  having  by  faithful  in- 
dustry and  sagacity  early  amassed  it,  is  now  mas- 
ter of  his  life.  He  commands  time  and  money, 
the  two  levers  which  are  bo  powerful  in  heaving 
V the  world  forward.  He  has  but  to  devise  how 
be  will  be  of  service  to  others,  and  obey  the  lead- 
ing of  his  generous  soul.  Think  of  the  hearths 
and  the  hearts  that  he  cheers!  Think  of  the 
knowledge  that  he  acquires,  the  studies  that  he 
pursues,  for  the  enlightenment  of  legislation  and 
the  practical  advantage  of  government!  Think 
how  gladly  he  bears  his  part  in  the  w'ork  of  or- 
ganized charities!  lie  has  what  so  few  of  ns 
have — time  and  money.  He  can  do  so  much — 
so  much ! What  can  he  not  do?  So  muses  the 
busy  man  who  must  give  all  his  day,  and  some 
of  the  night  often,  to  earning  the  pittance  by 
which  he  lives.  And  as  he  muses  his  good 
heart  asks  him  why  he  should  require  every 
thing  of  the  hatted  figure  of  leisure  in  the  club 
window,  and  discharge  his  own  debt  of  duty  by 
thinking  how  easily  another  can  discharge  his. 
Every  thing  in  its  degree,  he  says,  as  his  steps 
quicken  with  the  thought.  One  star  ditfereth 
from  another  star  in  glory.  Because  that  man, 
born  in  the  purple  or  winning  it,  can  do  so  much, 
can  I do  nothing?  Because  his  whole  life  is 
that  leisure  of  endless  opportunity  of  which  I 
can  only  dream,  have  I no  minutes,  no  chances? 
Haunted  by  this  thought,  he  finds  even  his  full- 
stretched  day  elastic.  He  pulls  it  out  until  he 
too  cheers  some  hearth  and  heart  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  frozen ; and  the  busy  man 
is  busier,  indeed,  but  happier,  and  the  amount 
of  human  suffering  is  a little  less.  In  this  light 
does  not  the  hatted  figure  at  the  club  window 
become  a real  benefactor?  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  farther  from  its  mind.  It  does  not  even  see 
the  busy  citizen  by  whom  it  is  seen.  But  na- 
ture has  obtained  the  object  for  which  she  placed 
it  in  a club  window  with  a hat  on,  and  sucking 
the  bead  of  a cane. 


and  other  Poem#,  and  whose  quick  fancy  and 
rippling  melody  are  credentials  which  justify  the 
neat  form  in  which  Messrs.  Osgood  and  Com- 
pany have  preserved  her  verses,  and  which  will 
make  her  readers  wonder  whether  her  music  is 
prelusive  only  to  higher  strains,  or  to  be  accepted 
as  a sweet  refrain  that  catches  the  ear  and  heart 
for  a moment  and  is  heard  no  more.  A poet  and 
a severe  critic  once  said,  “ If  a beginner  has  mu- 
sic, I do  not  ask  for  more ; the  rest  will  follow.’1 
Precisely  what  he  meant  can  be  known  only  by 
knowing  just  what  he  meant  by  music.  Perhaps 
he  was  thinking  of  the  inner  music  which  in  great 
poets  is  not  always  heard  until  after  close  study 
and  reflection.  Yet  had  he  turned  the  leaves 
of  this  little  book  of  Miss  Perry’s  ho  must  have 
acknowledged  the  melody  which  is  perhaps  its 
most  striking  characteristic.  They  show  a mind 
whose  emotions  naturally  flow  into  verse,  and  a 
fancy  which  secs  pictures  every  where,  and  finds 
histories  in  the  little  incidents  of  every  day.  They 
show  the  modern  fondness  for  the  suggestions  of 
rich  and  costly  objects,  the  associations  of  silks 
and  satins  and  pearls,  the  kind  of  sensuousness 
which,  with  all  his  other  wealth,  is  found  in 
Keats,  and  which  rustles  and  shines  through 
Tennyson,  although  with  him  always  subordi- 
nate. Many  of  the  verses  in  this  little  volume 
are  in  a good  sense  true  vers  de  socitte , but  with 
a deeper  feeling  than  is  usual  with  such  poems. 

An  old  Easy  Chair  which  has  seen  so  many  of 
these  tuneful  ventures  put  to  sea  can  but  watch 
this  with  a half-pathetic  interest.  It  knows  so 
well  that  the  fate  of  the  little  book  is  in  itself. 
The  loudest  trumpeting,  the  most  partial  and 
friendly  praises,  can  not  save  it  if  it  is  not 
freighted  and  trimmed  for  the  voyage.  Only 
the  breath  of  heaven  can  swell  the  sails  to  port, 
and  whether  the  venture  commands  that  breath 
only  the  event  will  show.  Go,  then,  little  book ! 
You  have  poetic  feeling,  fancy,  delicate  senti- 
ment, grace,  and  music. 

A friend  writes  to  the  Easy  Chair  for  the  words 
“ of  a song  which  is  familiar  by  its  first  line, 

44 'When  Bibo  went  down  to  the  regions  below.*” 

It  was  wrell  known  in  the  Century  Club  in  the 
Thackeray  era,  and  many  of  the  habitues  who 
see  the  words  will  recall  those  evenings  when 
Thackeray  himself  trolled  Martin  Luther  or  L ti- 
tle Billee , and  Paul  Duggan  crooned  the  Widow 
Machree ; when  a young  exile  of  Erin  sang  the 
Bells  of  Shandon  with  a melodious  pathos  that 
still  echoes  in  memory,  and  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  did 
justice  to  “St.  Patrick  was  a gentleman.”  It 
was  in  the  legendary  and  republican  epoch  of 
the  club,  before  the  magnificent  imperial  era  in 
which  it  now  basks ; in  the  modest  days  of  Clin- 
ton Place,  when  Mr.  Verplanck  used  to  talk  of 
actors  and  the  drama  and  the  theatre,  and  the 
younger  members  dropped  in  after  hearing  Jen- 
ny Lind  in  Tripler  Hall,  and  were  -told  that  they 
ought  to  have  heard  Malibran.  Then  Kane  came 
back  from  the  north  pole,  and  the  stories  of  the 
dapper  little  man  were  listened  to  ns  if  he  had 
been  Robinson  Crnsoc  just  returned,  or  even  Cap- 
tain Gulliver.  Davley  was  there,  with  quick  nerv- 
ous humor,  and  graphic  imitative  gesture  which 
made  the  frog  or  the  animal  of  which  he  spoke 
move  before  the  eye.  And  once  or  twice,  brought 
by  some  kindly  admirer,  old  Vanderlyn,  to  whom 
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There  was  a sudden  chorns  of  poets  during 
the  aaturon,  and  among  them  was  a new  note, 
which  has  been  sometimes  heard  in  the  maga- 
zines, but  now  for  the  first  time  in  a volume.  It 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte  bad  awarded  a medal,  which 
seemed  to  consume  him,  as  the  apparition  of  Jove 
consumed  Semele,  for  he  did  afterward  no  more 
of  note,  and  lived  upon  that  great  remembrance. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  respect  with  which  the 
younger  artists  treated  the  old  man — old  and 
poor  and  forlorn — and  sad  to  think  how  swiftly 
his  name  fades  from  memory.  “Did  you  ever 
see  an  engraving  of  Vanderlvn’s  Ariadne?”  the 
Easy  Chair  asked  a young  traveler  who  had  made 
the  tour  of  the  European  galleries.  “ Oh,  you 
mean  the  Dutchman  Vandenvelde — yes:  very 
pretty.” 

“ Not  so  sweetly  sang  Plumer  as  thou  sangest, 

mild,  child-like,  pastoral  M says  Charles 

Lamb,  recalling  the  denizens  of  the  old  South 
Sea  House ; and  even  so  tenderly  and  purely  will 
always  return  the  memory  of  John  Kensctt  to  a 
Centurion  of  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  then, 
as  indeed  he  was  to  the  end,  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  faithful  of  attendants.  On  the  old 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  which  were  the  club 
evenings,  he  was  always  in  the  house,  and  sweet- 
ness  and  gentleness  and  smiling  and  calm  went 
with  him  and  left  a benediction.  Full  of  sym- 
pathy and  attention,  and  with  a deprecatory, 
modest,  stammering,  half-injured  confusion  if  he 
were  suddenly  appealed  to,  he  puffed  great  clouds 
of  smoke  and  laughed  with  joy.  Never  but  once 
in  a quarter  of  a century  of  happy  friendship  did 
the  Easy  Chair  know  that  serene  temper  to  be 
ruffled,  und  that  generous  and  noble  nature  to 
show  impatience  and  anger.  And  that  was  when 
he  thought  that  a poor  and  struggling  fellow-art- 
ist had  been  seriously  harmed  by  a sharp  and, 
as  Kensett  thought,  a wholly  unjust  and  cruel 
criticism.  For  himself  or  for  his  ow  n disturb- 
ance he  had  no  such  feeling. 

Louis  Lang,  too,  most  cheerful  and  chirruping 
of  comrades,  with  his  bird-like  step  and  smile  of 
suavity,  what  would  Twelfth-night  have  been 
without  him ! 

Can  we  associate  Bibo  with  the  bench  ? Un- 
der the  grave  brows  of  a Chief  Justice  shall  we 
dare  suspect  that  we  see  some  evanescent  gleam 
of  intelligence  when  the  song  is  named  ? Can 
we  believe  it  the  daily  or  nightly  solace  of  a mag- 
istrate?— nightly  or  daily,  which? 

The  sentiment  of  the  song  of  Bibo,  if  it  has 
any,  is  at  its  own  risk.  Perhaps  such  strains 
are  no  longer  heard  in  the  Century ; and  indeed 
it  belongs  rather  to  the  last  than  to  this.  It  im- 
ports a two-bottle  era,  and  might  have  been  heard 
nt  Sir  Jonah  Barrington’s  banquets.  It  is  pre- 
served in  the  Universal  Songster , of  which  a 
friend  writes  that  it  “was  published  in  parts  in 
London  some  thirty  years  ago,  with  wood-cuts 
designed  and  etched  by  Cruikshank,  the  whole 
being  now  embraced  in  three  volumes  octavo, 
and  being  the  fullest  collection  I know  of  of  En- 
glish songs.” 

Aib— To  Anacreon  in  Heaven. 

When  Bibo  went  down  to  the  regions  below, 

Where  Lethe  and  Styx  round  eternity  flow. 

He  awoke,  and  he  bellowed,  and  would  be  rowed 
back, 

For  his  soul  it  was  thirsty  and  wanted  some  sack. 

“You’re  drank.”  Charon  cried;  “you  were  drunk 
when  you  died. 

So  you  felt  not  the  pain  that  to  death  is  allted.n 
“ Take  me  back,”  roared  out  Bibo ; “ I mind  not  the 
pain, 

For  If  I w as  drank,  let  me  die  once  again.” 
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“ Forget,”  replied  Charon,  “those  regions  of  striifc; 
Drink  of  Lethe  divine:  ’us  the  fountain  of  life, 
Where  the  soul  is  new-born,  and  all  past  is  a dream, 
And  the  gods  themselves  sip  of  the  care-drowning 

stream.” 

“ Let^  the^ods,  then,”  he  cried,  “ still  drink  water 

The  maxims  of  mortals  I always  fulfill. 

Prate,  prate  not  to  me  of  your  Lethe  divine ; 

Our  Lethe  on  earth  was  a bumper  of  wine.” 

At  length  grim  old  Ccrb’rns  began  a loud  roar. 

And  the  crazy  old  bark  struck  the  Stygian  shore; 
When  Bibo  arose,  and  he  staggered  to  land, 

But  be  jostled  the  ghosts  as  they  stood  on  the  strand. 

Cried  Charon,  “ I tell  yon  *tis  vain  to  rebel, 

For  you’re  banished  from  earth,  and  you  now  are  in 

hell.” 

“Tis  a truth,”  replied  Bibo,  “I  know  by  this  sign— 
Tis  a hell  upon  earth  to  be  wanting  of  wine.” 

If  public  men  could  only  die  at  the  beginning 
instead  of  the  end  of  their  careers,  said  a voice, 
gravely,  how  much  abuse  they  would  be  spared, 
how  much  more  decent  the  newspapers  would 
be,  and  how  undisturbed  the  consciences  of  edit- 
ors ! The  remark  was  suggested  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York.  For  two 
years  he  had  sat  in  the  chair  of  DeWitt  Clinton, 
lifted  into  it  by  the  desire  of  reform,  and  how  he 
was  belabored  and  ridiculed  and  opposed  by  the 
press!  If  Dogberry  had  been  the  municipal 
chief,  or  if  the  testy  old  Peter  Stuyvesant  had 
stepped  out  of  the  history  of  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker and  moved  visibly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
city,  he  would  not  have  seemed  very  different 
from  the  figure  which  the  press  gave  us  of  the 
sturdy  Mayor.  One  cold,  windy  morning  he  was 
coming  to  town,  and  the  train  was  delayed. 
Eager  to  be  nt  his  office  and  to  do  his  duty,  the 
Mayor  walked  against  the  chill  blast  for  three 
miles,  and  had  scarcely  reached  his  desk  when 
he  sank  upon  the  floor  and  was  dead.  Then  we 
heard  from  the  newspapers  that  in  a time  of  suf- 
picion  and  official  knavery,  when  even  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  felt  obliged  to  say  of  Mr.  Seward 
in  his  eulogy  that  he  did  not  sell  himself,  we 
heard  that  the  Mayor  was  perfectly  pure- handed, 
that  no  breath  of  doubt  ever  tarnished  his  in- 
tegrity, that  as  a merchant  and  a man  he  was 
absolutely  honest,  however  whimsical  and  way- 
ward, and  that  if  obstinate  and  antiquated,  he 
was  yet  a strong,  stalwart,  upright  magistrate  and 
citizen. 

Certainly  when  a conspicuous  man  lies  sudden- 
ly dead  it  is  not  the  moment  to  rehearse  his  de- 
fects, unless  he  be  a man  whose  character  and 
career  are  to  sene  as  a warning  and  not  as  an 
example.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  while  this  is 
true,  is  it  necessary  to  insist  de  tnortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum.  Death  is  not  a sponge  to  wipe  away  the 
memory  of  a bad  life.  But  shall  we  tell  the  truth 
only  of  dead  men  ? The  papers  spoke  truly  of 
the  Mayor,  but  it  was  a strain  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  hear.  How  it  would  have  warmed 
his  heart,  had  he  lived,  to  arise  the  next  morn- 
ing and  open  his  papers  to  read  in  them  such 
kindly  words ! He  would  not  have  believed  his 
eyes.  lie  would  have  suspected  some  glamour. 
But  as  he  saw  that  it  was  no  trick  of  his  spec- 
tacles, but  was  indeed  true,  how  happy  he  would 
have  been,  and  with  what  renewed  zeal  he  would 
have  undertaken  his  duties!  Not  to  have  felt 
himself  at  bay,  to  be  sure  that  his  sincerity  was 
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conceded,  however  his  acts  might  be  criticised 
and  regretted,  would  have  so  cheered  his  soul 
that  those  acts  might  very  well  have  been  differ- 
ent. A soft  answer,  says  old  wisdom,  turneth 
away  wrath. 

The  moral  of  this  little  sermon  we  hope  is 
plain  enough.  It  is  not,  as  the  mighty  press 
might  imagine — if  it  could  ever  be  suspected  of 
imagining  a vain  thing — that  public  men  are  not 
to  be  criticised  and  censured  because  they  may 
die  suddenly,  nor  because  they  may  be  honest 
and  obstinate,  but  it  is  that  criticism  of  a public 
man  may  be  of  such  a kind  that  eulogies  of  his 
honesty  and  purity  suddenly  intervening  may  not 
seem  ludicrous  and  half- remorseful.  Public 
men  are  neither  such  symmetrical  saints  nor  sin- 
ners as  their  portraits  in  the  press  would  lead  us 
to  suppose.  They  are  of  very  mixed  materials, 
and  act  from  very  mixed  motives.  They  may 
do  things  which  seem  selfish  and  inexcusable, 
and  which  upon  the  part  of  some  are  unprinci- 
pled, but  they  can  not  all  be  justly  charged  with 
degradation  and  depravity  because  they  did  the 
wrong  thing.  For  instance,  there  is  the  salary 
grab,  as  it  is  called,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  such  sharp  comment,  and  which  was  a great 
wrong.  There  were  men  of  the  best  intentions, 
as  far  from  thieves  and  swindlers  even  as  the 
writers  in  the  press  who  have  so  loftily  denounced 
them,  who  voted  for  the  wrong.  They  were 
thoughtless,  or  sophisticated,  or  ignorant,  but 
they  were  not  designing  knaves.  They  were, 
however,  “lumped”  with  those  who  were,  and 
all  were  left  for  execution  together.  The  press 
judgment  in  such  cases  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
tribunal  of  justice  during  the  French  terror.  The 
prisoners  were  brought  in,  a general  accusation 


was  read,  the  culprits  were  identified,  and  they 
were  guillotined  before  sunset. 

Criticism  of  public  men  may  be  made  reason- 
ably and  honorably,  or  it  may  be  made  as  Gifford 
wrote  literary  criticisms  in  the  Quarterly , and  as 
literary  slaughter  was  done  in  Blackwood  and 
Fraser.  It  can  not  be  made,  indeed,  without  a 
strong  sense  of  justice  and  natural  candor,  and 
it  may  be  as  severe  and  incisive  as  Mr.  Lecky’s 
and  Professor  Caimes’s  recent  reviews  of  Mr. 
Frondes  history  of  Ireland.  The  rule  should  be 
not  to  “ speak  him  fair,”  but  to  speak  him  true. 
Indignation  and  severity  are  just  as  legitimate  as 
praise.  It  is  only  affected  wrath  and  rhetorical  se- 
verity and  a confusion  of  sincere  error  with  dishon- 
est intention  that  are  to  be  condemned.  A man, 
indeed,  may  do  enormous  mischief  with  his  sincere 
error,  and  the  Inquisition  has  been  represented  as 
the  work  of  men  of  honest  purpose.  But  that 
is  no  reason  for  implying  that  they  are  dishonest, 
nor  for  speaking  of  offenders  infinitely  smaller 
and  unimportant  ns  if  they  were  idiots  or  mad. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  we  can  not  deal 
with  public  affairs  except  in  a coarse  and  whole- 
sale manner  ; that  if  you  want  people  to  hear,  you 
must  shout  at  the  top  of  your  lungs ; and  if  you 
wish  to  persuade  them  that  a man  has  made  a 
mistake,  you  must  vociferously  accuse  him  of 
parricide.  This  is  the  same  kind  of  feeling  which 
made  Ilavdon  think  that  big  pictures  were  high 
ait,  and  which  convinces  a jaded  gourmand  that 
nothing  which  is  not  smothered  in  mustard  and 
fiery  with  Cayenne  has  any  flavor.  It  is  a view 
not  worth  considering.  But  one  which  is  well 
worth  considering  is  that  we  should  so  speak  of 
public  men  living  that  our  words  over  their  dead 
bodies  shall  not  seem  hollow  or  formal. 
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THERE  is  nothing  in  the  Life  of  Samuel  Morse , 
LL.D.  (1).  Appleton  and  Co.),  by  Samuel 
Ikekjeus  Prime,  that  calls  for  the  semi-apologetic 
preface  which  introduces  it.  If  Dr.  Prime  had 
but  scant  materials  for  the  work,  the  work  itself 
does  not  indicate  the  fact.  The  volume,  which 
is  a goodly  octavo  of  nearly  800  pages,  has  not 
an  uninteresting  page,  not  a letter  or  a docu- 
ment which  we  would  wish  omitted.  The  life 
of  Professor  Morse  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
the  first  includes  his  career  as  an  artist,  which 
occupied  just  one-half  of  his  life;  the  second 
was  employed  in  the  establishment  of  the  tele- 
graph ; the  last  shows  the  rewards  he  received 
and  the  benefits  he  conferred  upon  mankind. 
The  story  of  his  life  has  been  so  recently  told  in 
the  newspapers  and  the  magazines  that  an  epit- 
ome of  it  here  would  be  superfluous.  One  fact 
in  that  life,  which  Dr.  Prime  brings  out  very 
clearly,  renders  the  work  worthy  the  study  of  ail 
young  men.  The  conception  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph did  not  flash  uncaused  upon  the  mind  of 
Professor  Morse.  Years  of  patient  study  were 
preparing  him  for  it,  though  he  knew  it  not — 
study  devoted  to  science,  first  in  college  and 
subsequently  in  later  manhood,  and  to  practical 
mechanics  in  connection  with  his  invention  of 
what  he  humorously  called  “Morse’s  patent  me- 
tallic double-headed  ocean-drinker  and  deluge- 
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spouter  valve  pump-boxes and  the  lesson  of 
his  life  is  that  which  is  taught  by  the  lives  of  all 
truly  great  men,  namely,  that  success  is  never 
the  result  of  a lucky  intuition,  but  always  of  pa- 
tience, persistence,  and  assiduity. 

The  same  lesson  is  not  less  eloquently  enforced 
by  the  story  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Mr. 
Brassey  (Roberts  Brothers),  by  Sir  Arthur 
Helps.  If  there  is  any  profession  in  which  the 
highest  honor  lias  been  popularly  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  success,  it  is  that  of  a railroad 
contractor.  Mr.  Brnssey  was  one  of  the  largest 
contractors,  and  is  said  to  have  accumulated  the 
greatest  wealth  ever  known  to  have  been  amassed 
by  the  direct  and  productive  industry  of  a single 
man.  His  undertakings  extended  not  only  all 
over  Great  Britain  and  into  Europe,  but  into  the 
far  East  and  into  the  American  continent.  His 
success  was  achieved  not  only  without  the  viola- 
tion of  principles  of  commercial  honor,  but  with- 
out leaving  a stain  upon  a truly  Christian  char- 
acter ; and  he  demonstrated  by  his  life  that  the 
highest  success  is  not  only  consistent  with  an 
unstained  integrity  and  an  unsullied  honor,  but 
is  built  upon  them.  Sir  Arthur  has  admirably 
told  the  story  of  an  admirable  life.  * 

We  can  not  too  highly  commend  Mr.  Charles 
Nordhoff’b  Politics  for  Young  Americans  (Har- 
per and  Brothers).  The  author’s  scope  and  pur- 
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pose,  his  high  moral  and  even  religious  tone,  his 
thorough  appreciation  of  free  institutions,  his 
comprehensive  grasp  of  fundamental  principles, 
his  strong  common-sense,  and  his  clear  and  com- 
pact style,  combine  to  render  his  work  an  excep- 
tionally admirable  one.  “The  book, ” says  our 
author,  “grew  out  of  an  attempt,  in  a few  let- 
lei's,  to  instruct  my  oldest  son  in  the  political 
knowledge  which  every  American  boy  ought  to 
possess  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

I found  my  subject  much  larger  than  I at  first 
imagined  ; but  interest  in  the  attempt  led  me 
on,  and  what  was  begun  originally  for  one  boy 
is  here  printed  for  the  use  of  others.”  Its  use- 
fulness will  not,  however,  be  confined  to  boys. 
Mr.  Nordhoflf  possesses  the  ability  of  writing  in 
a style  calculated  to  interest  alike  the  thought- 
ful of  all  ages.  The  chapters  on  “labor  and 
capital,”  on  “strikes,”  and  on  “trades-unions” 
are  worthy  of  being  printed  as  tracts  for  general 
circulation;  and  those  on  “money,”  “bank- 
notes,” and  “more  greenbacks”  could  be  ad- 
vantageously studied  by  the  members  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Nordhoflf  believes  that  religion  is  the 
basis  of  liberty;  that  “to  be  a good  citizen  of 
the  United  States  one  ought  to  be  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to  believe  in  and 
act  upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus.”  He  urges  as 
a fundamental  truth  in  American  politics  that 
“the  course  of  life  which  is  calculated  to  fit 
your  immortal  part  for  the  future  and  spiritual 
life  is  also  that  course  which  will  make  you  a 
good  citizen  of  the  United  States.”  He  urges  as 
the  first  duty  of  good  citizenship  the  mainte- 
nance of  a high  standard  of  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence in  personal  character.  He  flames  out  with 
a healthy  vehemence  against  demngogism  of  ev- 
ery description.  He  is,  in  a philosophical,  not 
a party  sense,  a thorough  democrat.  “ Govern- 
ments are  necessary  evils  ;”  “ laws  should  be  few 
in  number  and  simple  in  structure ;”  forcible  in- 
terference in  State  affairs  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, “except  for  special,  temporary,  and  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  as  to  quell  a* sudden  riot, 
is  unwise  and  dangerous.”  He  discountenances 
interference  with  the  railroads  or  the  manage- 
ment of  telegraphs  by  the  central  government, 
or  of  markets  by  the  city  governments.  He  de- 
nies the  power  of  government  to  create  money  ; 
characterizes  the  legislation  which  made  paper 
money  a legal  tender  as  a practical  robbery  ; 
urges  not  only  a specie  basis,  but  a measurable 
return  to  specie  payments,  embracing  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  paper  money  less  than  five  dollars 
in  value  ; condemns  all  obstructions  and  impedi- 
ments to  free  commerce  ; characterizes  protec- 
tion to  home  industry  as  simply  “an  interfer- 
ence with  the  right  of  free  exchange ;”  explains 
very  clearly  the  nature  of  capital,  and  shows  the 
laborer's  interest  in  its  protection  ; and  closes  by 
describing  in  some  detail  the  features  of  the 
American  political  system,  including  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the  limits  and  the 
relations  of  the  town,  county.  State,  and  Federal 
governments.  In  commending  so  cordially  his 
book  we  do  not  signify  our  approval  of  all  its 
political  principles.  It  is  not  always  even  self- 
consistent.  If  “free  government  is  a political 
application  of  the  Christian  theory  of  life,”  then 
governments  are  not  “necessary  evils;”  and  if 
the  principles  of  freedom  inculcated  on  page  19 
are  sound,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  minority 
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should  not  have  a right  to  carry  paper  currency 
if  they  prefer  it  to  silver,  nor  why  a father  should 
not  have  the  right  to  send  his  children  to  a pri- 
vate rather  than  a public  school  if  lie  personally 
prefers  to  do  so.  But  no  man  could  have  writ- 
ten with  Mr.  NordhofTs  vigor  on  political  sub- 
jects and  not  have  crossed  the  convictions  of 
some  of  his  readers,  who  will  ask,  and  have  a 
right  to  ask,  of  him  only  a clear  and  compre- 
hensive statement  of  his  own  views. 

There  is  enough  of  graphic  description  and  ro- 
mantic adventure  in  the  Remains  of  Lost  Em- 
pires (Harper  and  Brothers),  by  P.  V.  N.  Myers, 
to  give  it  interest  as  a book  of  travels.  A more 
substantial  value  attaches  to  it,  however,  because 
it  carries  us  not  merely  into  another  world,  but 
into  the  old  world,  to  "the  land  which  both  sci- 
ence and  Scripture  combine  to  indicate  ns  the 
birth-place  of  civilization,  if  not  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  the  cities,  now  in  ruins,  which  were 
once  all  alive  with  the  commercial  and  political 
conflicts,  the  scientific  investigations,  the  domes- 
tic hopes  and  fears  and  loves,  and  the  religious 
aspirations,  which  an  inexplicable  progress  has 
transferred  from  those  once  populous  but  now 
deserted  sites  to  Europe  and  America.  The  au- 
thor and  his  brother — the  latter  sickened  and  died 
during  the  journey — after  spending  a summer  in 
Europe  and  the  fall  in  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
commenced  the  tour  whose  record  constitutes 
this  volume.  His  story  begins  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  the  Tadmor  of 
Scripture,  the  site  of  which  the  reader  may  find 
on  any  map  of  Asiatic  Turkey  about  100  miles 
northeast  of  Damascus.  Thence  the  brothers 
pursued  their  appointed  course,  getting  some 
glimpses  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Northern  Syria; 
traveling  across  the  Mesopotamian  plains;  spend- 
ing 6ome  time  in  studying  the  ruins  of  Nineveh; 
floatingdown  the  Tigris;  visiting, in  passing,  Bag- 
dad, the  only  living  city  of  any  note  in  a region 
filled  with  the  entombed  cities  of  dead  monarch- 
ies ; examining  with  greater  interest  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  which  are  described  graphically ; pur- 
suing their  course  down  the  river  Tigris  to  the 
Persian  Gulf;  disembarking  at  Bushire ; thence 
traveling  across  Persia,  through  Shiraz,  with  its 
mosques;  its  beautiful  gardens,  its  miserable 
mud  walls,  and  its  heaps  of  filth  and  rubbish ; 
visiting  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  with  the  remains 
of  its  wonderful  palatial  edifices,  the  royal  resi- 
dences of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artax- 
erxes ; thence  by  a journey,  long  in  fact,  though 
short  in  the  narrative,  to  the  lovely  Vale  of  Cash- 
mere,  in  Northern  India,  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Himalayas,  the  description  of  which,  with 
the  city  which  bears  its  name,  is  too  brief;  and 
thence  southeast  to  Calcutta,  getting  on  the  route 
a glimpse  at  the  monuments  of  the  great  Mogul 
Empire  in  Indio,  and  the  evidences  of  more  re- 
cent progress  in  the  East.  If  this  rapid  r€sum€ 
of  a book  remarkably  full  of  well-compacted  in- 
formation doe9  not  give  our  readers  an  appetizing  # 
idea  of  the  volume,  we  have  done  it  an  injustice. 

The  style  is  clear,  the  descriptions  simple  but 
life-like,  and  the  author’s  judgment  on  disputed 
and  doubtful  questions  always  fair  and  generally 
sound.  The  book  gives  evidence  of  consider- 
able research  in  the  works  of  the  ablest  investi- 
gators, in  connection  with  personal  observation. 

John  Stuart  Mill’s  System  of  Logic  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  is  unquestionably  his  ablest  work, 
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and  that  on  which  his  future  reputation  will 
chiefly  depend.  As  certainly  his  Three  Essays 
on  Religion  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.)  is  the  one  least 
likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  admirers,  or  to 
the  advocates  of  that  school  of  thought  of  which 
he  is  the  most  distinguished  representative.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  second  of  these  works  is  only  the 
corollary  of  the  flrst.  The  Essay*  are  the  appli- 
cation to  the  sphere  of  religion  of  the  principles 
so  clearly  inculcated  and  so  vigorously  enforced 
in  the  Logic,  and  he  only  will  fully  understand 
either  who  reads  the  experiences  out  of  which 
they  were  evolved,  as  they  are  recorded  in  Mr. 
Mill's  autobiography.  The  essence  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
system  of  philosophy  is  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
derived  from  our  observation,  and  all  reasoning 
is  inductive.  According  to  him,  there  are  no 
necessary  truths.  The  definitions  of  geometry, 
for  example,  do  not  correspond  to  any  thing  we 
observe  in  nature,  nor  to  any  thing  which  we  can 
conceive  in  our  mind.  44  A line  as  defined  by 
geometers  is  wholly  inconceivable.  We  can  rea- 
son about  a line  as  if  it  had  no  breadth,  because 
we  have  a power  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  control  we  can  exercise  over  the  operations 
of  our  minds — the  power  when  a perception  is 
present  to  our  senses,  or  a conception  to  our  in- 
tellects, of  attending  to  a part  only  of  that  per- 
ception or  conception  instead  of  the  whole.  But 
we  can  not  conceive  a line  without  breadth ; we 
can  form  no  mental  picture  of  such  a line.  All 
the  lines  which  we  have  in  our  minds  are  lines 
possessing  breadth.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  we 
may  refer  him  to  his  own  experience.”  Apply- 
ing this  principle  to  logic,  Mr.  Mill  repudiates  in 
toto  the  syllogistic  method,  or  rather  maintains 
that  the  major  premise  of  the  syllogism  is  never 
the  starting-point  of  a logical  process,  but  always 
a result  which  has  been  reached  by  induction. 
44  All  inference  is  from  particulars  to  particulars ; 
general  propositions  are  merely  registers  of  such 
inferences  already  made.”  Even  the  principle 
that  every  effect  must  have  a cause  is  denied  to 
be  an  original  or  necessary  intuition,  nnd  is  as- 
serted to  be  a generalized  belief  which  is  gradu- 
ally acquired  as  the  result  of  extensive  induction. 
He  accordingly  maintains,  with  that  remorseless 
following  out  of  his  premises  to  their  legitimate 
conclusions  which  is  one  of  his  eminent  charac- 
teristics, that  44  in  distant  parts  of  the  stellar  re- 
gions, where  the  phenomena  may  be  entirely  un- 
like those  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  would 
be  folly  to  affirm  that  this  general  law  prevails.” 
Of  this  system  of  philosophy,  which  denies  all 
intuitions,  whether  spiritual  or  intellectual,  and 
refers  all  knowledge  to  observation,  Mr.  Mill’s 
System  of  Ijogic  must  take  rank  as  the  clearest, 
the  most  comprehensive,  nnd  the  most  self-con- 
sistent exposition  in  the  English  language.  Nor 
is  its  value  confined  to  those  who  accept  this 
philosophy,  for  they  who  deny  it  will  still  find  in 
this  treatise  an  iuvaluable  presentation  of  those 
. laws  which  govern  in  that  domain  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  recognized  only  by  or  through  the 
senses. 

The  Three  Essays  on  Religion — the  last  of 
which,  on  Theism,  is  Mr.  Mill’s  latest  work,  and 
the  most  important  in  the  volume— are  devot- 
ed to  a consideration  of  the  scientific  evidences 
of  religion,  that  is,  the  logical  evidences,  upon 
the  assumption  that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived 
from  observation  of  sensible  phenomena.  The 
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conclusions  to  which  he  arrives,  by  a process  of 
reasoning  which  in  the  main  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
sist, provided  his  fundamental  assumption  be 
granted,  are  those  of  a purely  pagan  philosophy. 
They  are,  in  brief — nnd  we  state  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  his  own  words — that  44  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  adaptations 
in  nature  afford  a large  balance  of  probability  in 
favor  of  creation  by  intelligence,”  while  44it  is 
equally  certain  that  this  is  no  more  than  a proba- 
bility that  the  God  who  is  thus  pointed  out  to 
us  by  a study  of  nature  is  certainly  not  omnipo- 
tent, probably  not  omniscient,  and  not  at  all  to 
be  regarded  as  all-benevolent;  “a  Being  of 
great  but  limited  power,  how  or  by  what  limited 
we  can  not  even  conjecture ; of  great  and  per- 
haps unlimited  intelligence,  but  perhaps  also 
more  narrowly  limited  than  his  power;  who 
desires,  and  pays  some  regard  to,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  but  who  seems  to  have 
other  motives  of  action  which  he  cares  more  for, 
and  who  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  created 
the  universe  for  that  purpose  alone.”  This 
Great  Unknown  is,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  a Be- 
ing whose  benevolence  is  so  uncertain  that,  after 
making  all  necessary  deductions,  “some  may 
doubt  whether  there  remains  any  balance,”  and 
who  has  allowed  pain  in  the  world  not  to  sub- 
serve a higher  purpose,  but  because  “of  a clum- 
siness in  the  contrivance  employed.”  For  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  Mr.  Mill  finds  no  scien- 
tific, that  is,  no  sensible,  evidence,  and  our  hope 
of  a life  beyond  the  grave.he  rests  wholly  upon 
our  imagination,  44  the  whole  domain  of  the  su- 
pernatural being  removed  from  the  region  of  be- 
lief into  that  of  simple  hope.”  If  our  theolo- 
gians could  learn  from  the  study  of  this  treatise 
how  utterly  in  vain  is  the  endeavor  to  prove  by 
a purely  scientific  process  the  truths  of  religion 
without  appealing  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
and  if  our  psychologists  could  learn  that  science 
alone — that  is,  the  knowledge  that  is  derived  from 
and  based  on  observation — can  never  satisfy  the 
religious  nof  even  the  social  aspirations  of  man- 
kind, Mr.  Mill’s  Three  Essays  on  Religion  might 
safely  be  regarded  as  not  the  least  valuable  of 
his  contributions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

B.  L.  Faejeon  has  written  no  better  story 
than  Jessie  Trim  (Harper  and  Brothers),  none 
other,  we  are  inclined  to  sav,  so  good.  It  is  sim- 
ple and  natural  and  true  throughout.  Joshua 
Marvel  began  os  well,  but  Jessie  Trim  does  not 
fall  ofi*  from  nature  into  the  melodrama,  as  Joshua 
Marvel  did.  The  life  is  not  more  true  to  nature 
than  the  life  of  Blade-o'- Grass,  but  it  is  a pleas- 
anter, happier  life.  The  story  is  a longer  one, 
and  so  in  some  respects  a truer  test  of  the  artist, 
than  Bread-and- Cheese  and  Kisses,  while  it  is 
certainly  better  sustained  than  Londons  Heart . 
Chris  Carey  takes  his  place  among  the  shadow 
children  of  fiction,  not  exactly  next  to  David 
Copperfield — there  is  nothing  next  to  that  won-* 
derful  picture  of  child  life,  and  nothing  in  Chris 
Carey  at  all  resembling  it — but  inferior  to  none 
else  that  we  recall.  And  the  dear  mother,  whose 
fidelity  of  love  is  the  central  feature  of  the  book 
— a love  that  radiates  poverty,  and  even  makes 
beggary  for  her  child’s  sake  a sublime  act  of 
self-devotion — is  a nobler  portraiture  of  mother- 
love  than  any  which  Dickens  has  given  to  the 
world.  The*  sacred  ness  of  the  love  between 
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mother  and  child,  which  gives  its  quaint  title  to 
Bread-and-  Cheese  and  Kisses , is  a favorite  theme 
with  Faijeon,  and  the  very  fact  ought  to  make 
him,  as  he  is,  a favorite  story-teller  with  those 
who  find  inspiration  in  a love  which  is  not  and 
can  not  be  degraded  by  passion.  How  such  a 
love  makes  sacred  all  life  and  radiant  all  experi- 
ences— this  is  the  central  and  illuminating  beauty 
of  Jessie  Trim . IIow  at  length  this  love,  sancti- 
fying sorrow,  turns  the  misanthrope  into  a true 
lover  of  his  kind,  and  gently  takes  from  his 
hands  Paine’s  Aye  of  Reason  to  put  a Bible  in 
its  place — this  is  the  issue  of  Jessie  Trim , which, 
to  its  portraiture  of  the  highest  forms  of  domes- 
tic affection,  adds,  not  obtrusively,  but  with  gentle 
suggestion,  the  yet  more  sacred  love  which  finds 
in  time  of  trouble  a rest,  a hope,  and  a strength 
in  God.  II is  previous  stones  prove  Faijeon  to 
be  a humane  and  philanthropic  writer.  Jessie 
Trim  gives  a hint  of  a true  religious  power  not 
yet,  let  us  hope,  fully  put  forth. 

BRIEFER  NOTICE& 

D.  Appleton  and  Co.  publish  a new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  Alexander  Bain’s  Logic , De- 
ductive and  Inductive . Mr.  Bain,  without  de- 
nying the  existence  of  a spiritual  principle  in 
man,  independent  of  a cerebral  organization,  may 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest 
expositors  of  materialism,  and  rests  nearly  if 
not  all  his  explanations  of  psychological  phenom- 
ena upon  materialistic  analogies.  Except  for 
his  larger  use  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  phys- 
iology, his  Logic  docs  not  materially  differ  from 
the  greater  work,  founded  upon  the  same  sys- 
tem, of  his  master,  John  Stuart  Mill. — The  Scot- 
tish Philosophy,  by  James  M4Cosh,  LL.I>.  (Rob- 
ert Carter  and  Brothers),  is  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  philosophy.  No  country, 
unless  it  be  Germany,  has  made  60  great  and  so 
diverse  contributions  to  mental  science  as  Scot- 
land, and  even  Kant,  the  greatest  of  German 
metaphysicians,  was  descended  from  Scottish 
parentage.  Dr.  M'Cosh  traces  the  history  of 
Scottish  philosophy  from  the  seventeenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century  in  a series  of  sketches  which 
contain  at  once  biographies  of  the  leading  think- 
ers, a brief  and  fair  exposition  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  a clear  but  concise  criticism  upon 
them. 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby’s  Expository  Notes  on 
the  Book  of  Joshua  (Robert  Carter  and  Broth- 
ers) is  a model  of  a practical  and  popular  com- 
mentary for  Sabbath-school  teachers.  The  au- 
thor gives  succinctly  such  information  as  is  nec- 
essary for  an  understanding  of  the  sacred  history, 
evades  no  difficulties,  but  does  not  enhance  them 
by  reporting  multiform  and  conflicting  explana- 
tions. He,  however,  scarcely  makes  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  really  per- 
plex many  persons  respecting  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Joshua  and  its  represen- 
tations of  the  Divine  character  and  dealing. — 
The  Paraclete  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.) 
is  in  form  an  essay  on  the  personality  and  min- 
istry of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  is  in  reality  a spir- 
itual argument  for  the  reality  and  spirituality  of 
supernatural  religion.  The  author  is  an  origi- 
nal and  independent  thinker  of  the  intuitive 
school —Of  all  the  various  attempted  classifica- 
tions of  the  Scripture  teaching,  according  to  doc- 
trine and  ethical  subjects,  the  best  is  the  least 


pretentious.  The  Bible  Text -Book  (American 
Tract  Society).  The  new  edition  is  a decided 
improvement  over  the  old,  and  its  value  is  en- 
hanced by  the  maps  and  tables  which  accompany 
it. — The  Christian  in  the  World  (Roberts  Broth- 
ers), by  Rev.  B.  W.  Faunck,  is  a plain  and  prac- 
tical setting  forth  of  religion  in  its  applications 
to  daily  life.  Its  characteristic  power  is  not  that 
of  original  thought,  brilliant  imagination,  fervid 
feeling,  or  sensational  rhetoric,  but  simple,  plain, 
practical,  American  common-sense. — Lange’s 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job , American  edi- 
tion (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.),  embraces  a 
rhythmical  version,  with  introduction  and  anno- 
tation by  Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  a commen- 
tary by  Otto  Zockler,  translated  by  Professor 
L.  J.  Evans,  with  a general  introduction  to  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Bible  by  Philip  Schaff. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  w’ork  on 
the  Book  of  Job  w ithin  the  reach  of  the  Ameri- 
can student. — Harper  and  Brothers  publish  in  a 
convenient  form  for  reference,  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  keep  themselves  acquainted  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  controversy  between  ecclesiasticism 
and  liberty,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlet  on  The 
Vatican  Deci  ees , with  a history  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  the  English  and  Latin  text  of  the 
Papal  Syllabus  and  the  Vatican  Decrees  them- 
selves, by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 

Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff’s  work  on  the  Com- 
munistic  Societies  of  the  United  States  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  tills  a gap  in  the  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  our  American  society.  The  only  anal- 
ogous work  in  American  literature  is  that  of  Mr. 

J.  II.  Noyes,  who  is  himself  the  head  of  the 
Oneida  Community,  and  therefore  not  one  to 
whom  the  American  public  would  naturally  look 
for  a fair  and  impartial  account  of  American  so- 
cialism. Mr.  Nordhoff’s  keen  observation,  thor- 
ough intellectual  integrity,  purity  of  spirit,  and 
inartificial  style  particularly  fit  him  for  the  work 
which  he  has  undertaken;  The  book  is  hand- 
somely and  elaborately  illustrated. — IsmaiHa 
(Harper  and  Brothers)  is  the  title  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker’s  narrative  of  his  expedition  to  Central 
Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  or- 
ganized by  Ismail,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  Of 
this  expedition,  one  of  the  remarkable  events  of 
the  present  decade,  w'e  have  already  given  an  ac- 
count in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  We  need 
here  only  add  that  the  narrative,  which  in  the  En- 
glish edition  filled  two  volumes,  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican edition  comprised,  without  the  omission  of 
any  material,  in  one  handsome  royal  octavo  of 
a little  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  is  furnished 
with  maps,  portraits,  and  upwards  of  fifty  full- 
page  illustrations.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest, 
as  it  is  the  most  important,  book  of  travels  of  the 
year,  and  is  a worthy  companion  to  Schwein- 
furth’s  Heart  of  Africa. 

It  must  certainly  be  regarded  ns  a somewhat 
singular  fact  that  the  two  ablest  writers  on  Amer- 
ican institutions  are  of  foreign  extraction — De 
Tocqueville  and  Francis  Likber.  The  latter s 4 
treatise  on  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government  (J. 

B.  Lippincott  and  Co. ) has  for  many  years  been 
regarded,  despite  some  natural  inaccuracies  in  the 
first  edition,  ns  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-government  in  American  literature, 
the  more  valuable  because  of  its  clear  perception 
of  some  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  our  own 
times.  It  has  been  not  only  the  text-book  in 
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our  colleges,  bat  the  instructor  of  some  of  oar 
ablest  pnblic  men,  and  its  lessons  have  re-appear- 
ed in  the  rostrum,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press,  be- 
fore audiences  that  knew  not  the  source  of  the 
wisdom  which  they  applauded.  The  present 
edition,  prepared  by  Theodore  D.  Woolsky, 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  second  edi- 
tion, published  in  1859. — The  alterations  made 
by  Mr.  George  P.  Marsh  in  Man  and  Nature 
render  it  really  a new  book,  and  entitle  it  to  its 
new  name,  The  Earth  as  modified  by  Human 
Action  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.).  Its 
character  is  indicated  by  thfe  motto  on  its  title- 
page,  uNot  all  the  winds  and  storms  and  earth- 
quakes and  seas  and  seasons  of  the  world  have 
done  so  much  to  revolutionize  the  earth  as  man, 
the  power  of  an  endless  life,  has  done  since  the 
day  he  came  forth  upon  it,  and  received  domin- 
ion over  it.”  This  assertion  of  Dr.  Bushnell 
receives  abundant  demonstration  and  illustration 
in  the  volume,  which  is,  indeed,  overcrowded 
with  suggestive  facts,  grouped  upon  philosoph- 
ical principles,  however,  and  burdensome  only 
because  the  most  retentive  memory  fails  to  retain 
them,  or  even  fully  the  principles  which  they  il- 
lustrate. Modern  science  has  taught  so  much 
the  dominion  of  nature  over  man  that  it  is 
healthful  to  get  the  opposing  truth  so  clearly  put 
and  so  well  fortified. 

Jack's  Sister  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  a story 
of  a woman's  fidelity  to  her  trust,  somewhat 
complicated  in  plot,  not  altogether  attractive  in 
the  characters  portrayed,  but  more  than  re- 
deemed from  any  defect  in  these  respects  by 
the  singular  sweetness  and  power  of  Enid's  char- 
acter.— Ather stone  Priory,  by  L.  N.  Comyn 
(Estes  and  Lauriat),  reverses  the  most  common 
course  of  novels.  Generally  it  is  the  woman's 
love  and  patience  which  redeem  the  fitful,  the 
imperious,  or  the  headstrong  man ; in  this  story 
it  is  the  strong,  patient,  and  faithful  love  of  the 
man  which  transforms  the  imperious  and  willful 
woman.  His  one  lapse  sets  in  the  stronger  con- 
trast the  strength  of  his  patient  love  that  re- 
strained a temper  which  could  be  hot  and  im- 
petuous.— The  King  of  No-Land,  by  B.  L.  Fab- 


jeon  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a Christmas 
story,  full  of  queer,  quaint  fancies,  woven  into 
a fabric  of  sweet  love.  Its  political  moral  does 
not  indicate  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
author  for  the  republican  movement  in  Great 
Britain. — The  Treasure  Hunters , by  the  author 
of  Ship  Ahoy  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  of  much 
the  same  character  as  its  predecessor;  its  in- 
terest consists  in  the  liveliness  of  its  movement 
and  the  variety  and  rapid  succession  of  its  ex- 
citing incidents. — Toinette , by  Henry  Churton 
(J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.),  is  a book  of  considerable 
power,  but  power  not  wisely  employed,  and  turns 
too  much  on  sensual  passion  to  be  a thoroughly 
healthy  book.  The  scene  is  in  the  Southern 
States ; the  incidents  grow  out  of  the  late  war, 
and  the  relations  between  the  freed  people  and 
the  whites.  The  lesson,  if  we  read  it  aright,  is 
one  which  the  power  neither  of  philosophy  nor 
of  fiction  can  commend  to  the  common  senti- 
ment of  mankind. — The  Little  Classics  (J.  R. 
Osgood  and  Co.)  comprise  four  little  pocket  vol- 
umes, each  containing  a number  of  selections  of 
short  stories,  such  as  have  become  classical.  The 
editor,  Rossiter  Johnson,  has  exercised  excel- 
lent discrimination  in  his  selection ; and  the  se- 
ries is  commendable  especially  to  the  traveler, 
who  often  wants  a readable  book  in  a convenient 
form  for  easy  carriage. — More  Bedtime  Stories , 
by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  (Roberts  Broth- 
ers), keeps  up  the  reputation  of  its  author.  There 
are  fifteen  stories  in  the  volume;  they  all  ap- 
peal to  the  younger  class  of  readers. — Equally 
good  in  a different  way  is  Susan  Coolidge's 
last  volume,  Mischief's  Thanksgiving  (Roberts 
Brothers).  The  first  story  gives  title  to  the  vol- 
ume.— Mr.  Rossiter  Raymond  is  in  the  habit 
of  reading  every  Christmas  a story,  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  to  the  Sabbath-school  of  Plymouth 
Church.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  is  the  genesis 
of  The  Man  in  the  Moon , and  other  People  (J. 
B.  Ford  and  Co.).  In  that  case  Plymouth  Sab- 
bath-school is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  good 
fortune.  Mr.  Raymond  is  a rare  story-teller, 
and  in  his  best  mood  when  he  is  telling  stories 
to  children. 


Ctiitnr’H  Irontific  jUrnrit. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

ASTRONOMICAL  news  has  been  remarka- 
bly uninteresting  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember, but  we  are  happily  able  to  announce  that 
telegraphic  dispatches  from  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere state  that  the  observations  of  the  transit 
of  Venus  on  the  8th  of  December  were  complete- 
ly successful.  The  partial  failures  at  Nagasaki 
and  Hobart-Town,  caused  by  cloudiness,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  not  appreciably  affect  the  result. 

The  Hamburg  Observatory,  established  over 
thirty  years  ago,  has  lately  sent  forth  the  first 
number  of  its  official  publications,  in  the  shape 
of  a memoir  by  Helmert  on  the  stars  of  the  clus- 
ter in  Sobieski's  Shield.  The  principal  works 
of  a similar  character  that  have  been  published 
consist  of  Bessel’s  observations  of  the  Pleiades, 
Hall’s  observations  of  the  cluster  in  Perseus,  and 
Lamont’s  observations  of  the  same  cluster  that 
has  been  now  studied  a second  time  by  Helmert. 
VOL.  X.— No.  297.#— 30 
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Works  of  this  class  are  considered  by  astrono- 
mers to  be  of  great  value  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  future  study  of  the  relative  movements  of 
the  individual  members  of  these  groups  of  stars ; 
and  Professor  Helmert  has,  by  comparison  of  his 
own  observations  with  those  made  in  1836  by  La- 
mont,  been  able  to  develop  any  changes  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  stars  that  may  have  oc- 
curred during  the  interval  between  1836  and  1870. 
This  comparison  in  general  confirms  the  earlier 
observations  of  Lamont,  and  only  a few  discord- 
ances are  to  be  noticed ; and  at  some  future  time, 
when  it  becomes  desirable  to  renew  these  obser- 
vations, Helmert  will  be  considered  as  having 
made  a valuable  contribution  to  the  study,  in 
that  he  has,  with  a large  refractor,  so  closely  ex- 
amined the  stars  recorded  in  the  present  work. 

A physical  observatory  is  to  be  established  in 
Paris,  probably  under  the  superintendence  of 
Janssen.  In  the  scope  of  its  labors  it  will  prob- 
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ably  be  similar  to  the  new  observatories  in  Ger- 
many and  India. 

Professor  Ferrel  has  presented  to  the  world 
the  results  of  many  years1  investigation  into  the 
subject  of  the  tides.  This  memoir,  developed 
in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  will  probably  for  a long  time  remain  the 
most  comprehensive  and  the  most  practically  use- 
ful work  on  the  subject.  The  whole  subject  has 
been  treated  concisely,  and  yet  with  the  greatest 
generality,  and  the  formulae  given  by  Professor 
Ferrel  are  of  especial  value  in  the  discussion  of 
the  long  series  of  accurate  tidal  observations  ac- 
cumulated by  the  Coast  Survey.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  shallow- water  tides  is  almost  entirely  new, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  and 
important  part  of  the  work.  The  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  influence  of  friction  has  allowed 
Professor  Ferrel  to  determine  the  moon’s  mass 
with  an  accuracy  equal  to  that  of  any  other  meth- 
od, and  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  enabled 
by  the  same  considerations  to  explain  away  a 
large  part  of  the  so-called  secular  acceleration  of 
the  moon’s  motion,  his  demonstration  of  which 
preceded  by  a year  that  of  Delauney. 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject  we  notice 
a paper  communicated  to  the  Mathematical  So- 
ciety of  London  on  tidal  retardation,  in  which 
Mr.  Rohrs  discusses  the  problem  of  the  maxi- 
mum retardation  on  a globe  covered  entirely  by 
a sea  whose  depth  is  constant  for  all  points  in 
the  same  latitude,  but  varies  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles. 

Mr.  Schwendler,  in  some  remarks  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  states  that  all  tele- 
graph lines  in  India  are  affected  by  natural  or 
earth  currents,  which,  in  fact,  permanently  ex- 
ist, their  general  drift,  as  shown  by  ten  thousand 
observations,  being  from  east  to  west,  and  that 
we  are  now  justified  in  establishing  a special  sys- 
tem for  the  purpose  of  observing  them  according 
to  a uniform  plan  and  with  improved  methods 
of  testing.  Mr.  Schwendler  has  for  the  past  six 
years  systematically  tested  the  telegraph  lines 
of  India  for  the  purpose  of  securing  all  the  data 
necessary  for  the  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject,  in  which  he  has  been  so  much  interest- 
ed, and  his  labors  constitute  the  first  investiga- 
tions of  the  subject  at  all  worthy  of  its  scientific 
and  practical  importance.  It  is  intimated  that 
in  consequence  of  his  earnest  representations  the 
Indian  government  will  institute  an  improved 
system  of  measurement  of  earth  currents. 

The  determination  of  altitudes  by  means  of 
the  barometer  has  always  beCn  subject  to  very 
serious  uncertainties  by  reason  of  the  periodical, 
and  still  more  of  the  non-periodical,  variations 
in  the  condition  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  State  Geologist  for  California, 
has  endeavored  to  diminish  the  uncertainties  in 
the  use  of  the  barometer  by  preparing  tables  spe- 
cially adapted  to  California  which  should  give 
empirical  corrections  for  each  hour  of  the  day 
and  throughout  the  year.  These  are  based  upon 
observations  taken  at  Sacramento,  Colfax,  and 
Summit;  and  the  application  of  Whitney’s  ta- 
bles to  other  stations  situated  under  very  differ- 
ent circumstances  seems  justified  by  the  exam- 
ples which  he  gives. 

Dr.  Hann  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  theory  of  the  rain  there  is  still  needed  some 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  quantity 
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of  raiu  often  falls  while  the  barometer  is  rising, 
and  not  when  it  is  falling,  as  would  necessarily 
be  the  case  if  certain  theories  were  correct.  In 
fact,  he  announces  himself  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  condensation  of  atmospheric  vapor  has 
no  noticeable  influence  on  the  change  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  In  following  up  the  investiga- 
tions of  Zeuner,  Hirn,  Iieye,  and  Peslin,  he  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  loss  of  heat  sustained 
by  ascending  and  descending  currents  of  air  suf- 
fices to  explain  the  anomaly  in  question. 

The  careful  study  by  Hildebrandsson  of  the 
movements  of  the  upper  or  cirrus  clouds  over  the 
surface  of  Europe  has  enabled  him  to  conclude 
that  these  follow  the  law  predicted  by  Ferrel  in 
1859,  and  confirmed  by  Abbe,  1871,  and  Ley, 

1872,  viz.,  that  the  higher  currents  of  air  are 
always  directed  toward  points  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  lower  currents. 

The  curious  fact  has  been  observed  by  Sevor 
that  iron  wire  heated  to  redness  and  drawn  out 
while  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  absorbs 
a large  quantity  of  some  gas  whose  constitution 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained. 

A subject  of  special  interest  in  connection  with 
Geography  is  the  fact  that  the  British  govern- 
ment has  finally  concluded  to  send  out  a naval 
expedition  during  the  coming  season  for  polar 
search,  the  Smith  Sound  route  having  been  se- 
lected as  decidedly  the  most  promising  and  prac- 
ticable. The  expeditio  will  not  start,  however, 
until  quite  late  in  the  summer,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  disappearance  of  the  drift  ice, 
which  usually  occurs  after  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer. There  will  be  two  vessels,  one  of  them 
probably  a steam-whaler  and  the  other  taken 
from  the  British  navy,  both,  of  course,  thorough- 
ly equipped  for  the  duty  in  question.  It  is  stat- 
ed that  Captain  Nares,  of  the  Challenger , will 
be  in  charge  of  the  expedition,  and  that  it  is 
probable  Captain  Alfred  Markham  will  command 
one  of  the  vessels.  Captain  Markham,  it  may 
be  remembered,  visited  the  arctic  regions  on 
board  of  a steam-whaler  in  1873  for  the  purpose 
of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  duties  of  arc- 
tic search  and  life,  and  in  the  vessel  on  which 
Dr.  Bessel  and  some  of  his  companions  of  the 
Polaris  were  brought  back  to  Dundee  after  their 
rescue  by  the  Ravenscraig.  It  is  understood  that 
every  thing  wilj  be  done  by  the  British  expedition 
to  secure  the  amplest  results  in  all  branches  of 
science,  and  it  is  hoped  that  enough  facts  in  re- 
gard even  to  the  pole  itself  may  be  brought  away 
to  warrant  the  outlay. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Austrian  government 
will  send  out  one  and  perhaps  two  expeditions 
with  the  same  object,  but  that  their  route  will 
be  either  by  way  of  Spitzbergen  or  of  Behring 
Straits,  or  both. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  upon  the  American 
government  to  take  part  in  this  scientific  crusade 
by  sending  one  or  more  vessels  through  Behring 
Straits.  The  condition  of  the  ice  in  the  arctic 
seas  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  said  to  warrant 
great  expectations  of  interesting  results,  from  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  ice  has  been  greatly  di- 
minished within  the  last  few  years,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  a whaling  captain  in  the  summer  of 
1874  passed  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Wran- 
gell Land,  and  could  readily  have  landed  had  he 
been  so  inclined,  there  being  an  entire  absence 
of  the  barrier  which  has  for  many  years  past  pre- 
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Tented  any  near  approach.  Vessels  also  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie — an  almost  unheard  of  event. 

The  latest  news  from  the  Challenger  was  in 
the  form  of  a dispatch  announcing  her  arrival  at 
Hong- Kong,  from  which  point  she  will  probably 
proceed  to  Japan,  in  accordance  with  her  pub- 
lished programme.  What  effect  the  transfer  of 
Captain  Nares  from  her  command  to  that  of  the 
polar  expedition  will  have  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  first  series  of  operations  of  the  American 
steamer  Tuscarora  in  the  way  of  soundings  for  a 
Pacific  cable  has  been  completed  by  her  return 
to  San  Francisco,  and  the  detachment  of  Com- 
mander Belknap  on  other  duty.  The  vessel  has, 
however,  started  out  again  to  make  a line  of 
soundings  direct  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  first  line  having  been  drawn 
from  San  Diego  to  the  same  point.  This  new 
route  is  considered  preferable  for  a Pacific  cable 
to  China  and  Japan,  if  practicable,  as  being  so 
much  the  more  direct. 

The  various  expeditions  that  started  out  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  to  take  observations 
of  the  transit  of  Venus  reached  their  destinations 
in  due  season,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  Cro- 
zet  Island,  the  American  party  at  least  being  un- 
able to  disembark,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
sea.  Advices  from  the  Kerguelen  Island  party, 
written  a few  days  after  their  arrival,  gave  much 
promise  of  interesting  results  in  the  direction  of 
collections  of  natural  history,  quite  a number  of 
species  of  birds  having  been  met  with,  and  their 
nesting  period  having  just  commenced.  All  of 
the  American  parties  in  the  antarctic  portion  of 
the  world  are  accompanied  by  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  natural  history,  and  provided  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  material  for  making  col- 
lections, and  a rich  harvest  is  expected  from  their 
labors. 

Telegraphic  advices  announce  a satisfactory 
observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  at  most  of  the 
stations,  at  a few  only  the  intervening  cloud- 
iness or  other  causes  preventing  full  success.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  enough  data  have  been 
gathered  to  permit  the  practical  solution  of  all 
the  astronomical  problems  involved,  whenever 
they  can  be  collated.  According  to  Professor 
Newcomb,  much  depends  upon  the  observations 
at  Pekin,  from  which  place  no  advices  have  yet 
been  received.  % 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Societies  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  appear  to  be  meeting  with 
much  success  in  their  labors,  the  reports  recent- 
ly made  showing  good  progress  in  topographical 
and  ethnological  surveys  of  the  country.  Stren- 
uous efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  funds  for 
the  expansion  of  observations  by  the  American 
division,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  successful. 

Among  Microscopical  notes  we  may  mention 
that  Mr.  H.  J.  Carter  contributes  the  first  por- 
tion of  a paper  on  the  “ Development  of  Marine 
Sponges”  to  the  November  number  of  Annals 
and  Magazine  of  Natural  Histwy , in  which  he 
discusses  at  considerable  length  the  following 
four  periods  of  the  sponge’s  developmental  his- 
tory, viz.,  1,  that  from  its  earliest  appearance  to 
the  commencement  of  the  duplicative  division 
of  the  yolk  ; 2,  that  from  the  duplicative  division 
to  the  ultimate  duplicative  subdivision;  3,  that 
from  the  formation  of  an  embryo  to  its  fixation 
or  stationary  position;  4,  that  from  the  station- 


ary position  of  the  embryo  to  the  development 
of  the  perfect  sponge.  The  first  and  second 
stages  were  taken  from  Halisarca  lobularis,  the 
third  and  fourth  from  Halichondria  simulans . 

Professor  Betz  publishes,  according  to  the 
Medical  Times , an  able  paper  in  Centralblatt , 
giving  a rtsumt  of  the  results  of  some  pre- 
liminary investigations  he  has  made  into  the 
structure  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  brain. 
The  object  of  his  research  was  to  discover  wheth- 
er it  is  possible  to  determine  from  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  histological  elements  whether 
similar  parts  are  present  or  absent  in  men  and 
animals.  We  recommend  the  paper  to  the  at- 
tention of  histological  and  physiological  students. 

The  artificial  production  of  silica  films,  with 
a view  of  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  high  power 
definition,  and  possibly  throwing  light  upon  ques- 
tions of  crystallization  and  organization,  has  re- 
ceived a new  impulse  in  Mr.  Slack’s  discovery 
that  the  gas  escaping  from  a heated  mixture  of 
powdered  glass,  powdered  fluor-spar,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  (and  which,  when  received  into  pure 
water,  deposits  the  silica  suddenly  and  violently 
in  amorphous  particles),  gives  delicate  films  with 
definite  forms,  exhibiting  remarkable  regularity 
of  size  and  arrangement  when  conducted  through 
a mixture  of  glycerine  and  water.  Some  of  the 
films  produce  the  beautiful  polychromatic  effects 
so  often  noticed  in  beaded  diatoms  and  scales. 

In  a very  able  paper  on  the  “ Embryology  of 
the  Ctenophor®,”  by  Alexander  Agassiz,  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  August,  1874,  the  author 
effectually  disposes  of  Ernst  Hackel’s  gastrea 
theory.  He  says : “ That  the  time  for  embryo- 
logical  classifications  has  not  yet  come  the  at- 
tempts of  Hackel  plainly  show,  for  they  are  in  no 
ways  in  advance  of  the  other  embryological  clas- 
sifications which  have  preceded  them.  We  get 
new  names  for  somewhat  different  combinations, 
but  a truly  scientific  basis  for  a classification, 
based  upon  the  value  of  embryonic  layers,  is  at 
present  impossible.  Such  attempts  can  be  only 
speculations,  to  be  proved  or  disproved  on  the 
morrow.” 

An  interesting  contribution  to  Ethnological  sci- 
ence will  be  found  in  an  account  of  Lieutenant 
Wheeler’s  expedition  of  1 873  in  Petermann’s  MU - 
theilungen , xi.,  1874,  by  O.  Low,  upon  the  Mo- 
quis,  Apaches,  and  other  tribes  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona. 

Das  Ausland , November  9,  1874,  has  a care- 
fully prepared  article  on  the  linguistic  researches 
of  Dr.  C.  Herman  Berendt  in  Central  America. 
This  gentleman  has  spent  many  years  in  these 
regions,  and  designs  to  publish  a complete  Maya 
grammar  and  dictionary. 

Mr.  Henry  Hague  has  recently  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Washington  the  instruments 
constituting  the  sarabanda,  or  band  of  music  of 
the  Tactic  Indians  of  Central  America,  consist- 
ing of  a drum,  a mandoline,  and  a marimba  or 
Indian  piano.  The  latter  consists  of  a rectangu- 
lar frame  four  feet  long  by  fourteen  inches  wide, 
on  four  legs  about  two  feet  high.  On  the  under 
side  of  the  frame  hang  sixteen  oblong  gourds  of 
graded  sizes.  Immediately  over  the  mouths  of 
the  gourds  are  bars  of  hard  sonorous  wood  sup- 
ported by  tense  cords.  The  music  is  produced 
j by  striking  on  these  wooden  keys  with  two  drum- 
I sticks  tipped  with  little  India  rubber  balls.  Chev- 
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alier  Arthur  Morelet  says  of  this  instrument: 
“ Few  days  pass  consecutively  in  Flores  without 
the  sound  of  the  marimba  inviting  its  inhabitants 
to  6ome  new  festivity.  No  other  form  of  invita- 
tion is  extended.  The  door  is  open  for  all.  There 
you  see  the  alcalde  or  the  corregidor  alternating 
in  the  same  fandango  with  the  meanest  citizen. 
Persons  giving  parties  do  the  honors  of  the  house 
in  the  most  unpretentious  manner  possible.  A 
dozen  candles,  a supply  of  chairs  collected  from 
a dozen  neighboring  houses,  a few  homely  re- 
freshments, and  the  engagement  of  one  or  two 
performers  on  the  marimba  constitute  the  entire 
preparation.” 

The  Birmingham  “ National  Museum  of 
Arms,” embracing  objects  of  all  times  and  lands, 
has  been  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  British  survey  of  Palestine,  interrupted 
by  the  heat  of  summer,  by  Lieutenant  Conder’s 
return  to  England,  and  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt-Drake’s 
death,  has  been  resumed.  Lieutenant  H.  H. 
Kitchener,  R.E.,  has  been  added  to  the  party. 

The  excavations  now  being  carried  on  among 
the  ruins  of  Anur&dhapura,  in  Ceylon,  have 
brought  to  light  a number  of  sculptures  belong- 
ing to  the  best  period  of  ancient  Indian  art. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  entitled 
Querdurck  Africa , in  which  he  conducts  us  across 
the  African  continent  from  coast  to  coast,  will 
hold  a prominent  place  among  the  contributions 
to  ethnology  for  the  year. 

Dr.  Hanny  read  a paper  before  the  Geograph- 
ical Society,  London,  October  21,  upon  the  result 
of  his  researches  on  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  human  race  in  Eastern  Melanesia.  He 
showed  that  the  penetration  of  the  Papuan  pop- 
ulation by  the  Polynesians  is  much  less  excep- 
tional than  has  been  hitherto  believed.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  there  has  been  a consider- 
able immigration  of  Tongans  into  Viti.  Ouveli, 
in  the  Loyalty  Islands,  was  invaded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  by  the  Kanakas  from  the 
Wallis  Island,  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Caledonia 
containing  a very  large  number  of  Melano-Poly- 
nesians,  the  yellow  variety  of  Bongaul,  who  per- 
haps found  them  on  Isabella  Island,  in  the  Solo- 
mon group. 

Among  items  of  general  anthropological  inter- 
est, we  may  mention  the  recent  discovery  near 
Athens  of  an  extensive  heap  of  refuse  shells, 
which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a true  kitch- 
enmidden,  but  upon  farther  investigation  was 
shown  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  a species  of 
murex,  and  other  shells  furnishing  coloring  mat- 
ters, and  it  was  therefore  concluded  that  the 
shell  heap  in  question  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
manufactory  of  the  celebrated  Tyrian  purple  dye. 
The  dyes  obtained  from  these  mollusks  are  re- 
markably constant,  several  different  tints  being 
readily  procurable. 

Several  wells  have  lately  been  discovered  near 
Ashill,  in  England,  partly  filled  with  earthen  Ro- 
man vases  of  very  great  beauty,  some  of  them 
supposed  to  have  contained  tno  ashes  of  the 
dead. 

An  international  congress  of  “Americanists” 
has  been  called  by  the  American  Society  of  Par- 
is, to  be  held  during  the  coming  spring  in  that 
city,  the  object  being  to  bring  together  all  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  the  ante-Columbian 
history  of  America  and  the  character  and  distri- 
bution of  its  modem  native  tribes.  A museum 


of  American  antiquities  will  also  be  opened  on 
the  occasion. 

Considerable  amusement  has  been  excited 
among  scholars  in  the  United  States  by  the  at- 
tention which  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  subject 
of  the  Cardiff  Giant  in  Germany,  Dr.  Schlott- 
mann,  an  eminent  Orientalist,  having  announced 
his  belief  in  its  being  of  true  Phoenician  origin, 
and  intended  to  represent  Adonis ! 

The  younger  Sars  is,  in  Zoological  science,  ful- 
ly sustaining  the  high  estimation  placed  on  the 
works  of  Norwegian  zoologists,  especially  of  his 
father,  the  late  distinguished  Professor  Michael. 
Sars.  In  a paper  just  received  on  the  hydroid 
polyps  of  Norway  he  enumerates  all  the  known, 
species,  gives  a list  of  those  common  to  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Northeastern  American  coasts,  and. 
in  addition  describes  some  remarkable  x forms 
dredged  by  himself  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and 
which  are  likely  to  occur  on  our  coast.  In  an- 
other paper  he  describes  and  figures  some  re- 
markable polyzoa. 

But  the  most  important  contribution  made  by 
Mr.  Sars  is  a short  paper  on  a dimorphic  form, 
with  alternation  of  generation,  in  a fresh-water 
flea,  or  entomostracan,  a species  of  Leptodora. 
He  shows  that  while  the  young  bora  from  the* 
normal  summer  eggs  attain  their  full  growth, 
without  any  metamorphosis,  as  had  been  previ- 
ously stated  by  P.  E.  Muller,  of  Denmark,  the- 
young  hatched  from  the  winter  eggs  are  in  the 
nauplius  stage,  and  are  provided  with  a set  of 
provisional  organs  wholly  wanting  in  the  adult.. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  simple  cyclopean  eye  of 
the  nauplius-like  young  persists  in  the  adult. 

The  brilliant  researches  and  results  of  Profess- 
or E.  S.  Morse  on  the  position  in  nature  of  the 
Brachiopods  tend  to  show  that  they  are  not  shell- 
fish, but  really  worms.  In  striking  confirmation 
of  this  position  assumed  by  Professor  Morse  is 
a series  of  similar  researches  by  Koualevsky,  of 
Russia,  on  the  Brachiopods  belonging  to  a differ- 
ent genus  from  the  one  studied  by  Morse.  Mr.. 
A.  Agassiz  publishes  a note  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  indorsing  this  novel 
view,  that  the  Brachiopods  are  worms.  It  is  also 
held  by  the  leading  Scandinavian  naturalists. 

L&caze-Duthier’s  Archives  contain  two  papers 
of  very  high  interest,  one  by  Villot  on  the  em- 
bryology of  the  hair-worm,  or  Gordius,  and  the 
other  by  tjje  editor,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  sim- 
ple ascidians  of  the  coast  of  France.  There  are 
also  two  short  communications  of  much  interest 
on  the  acoustic  nerve  in  the  dentalium,  by  the 
editor,  and  a note  on  the  differences  in  dentition* 
presented  by  the  two  sexes  of  the  skates  of  the 
coast  of  Denmark,  by  Dr.  Lfitken. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  on  the  Noxious  and 
Beneficial  Insects  of  Illinois,,  by  Dr.  Le  Baron, 
is  a bulky  pamphlet,  replete  with  information 
and  illustrations  regarding  the  beetles.  Its  dis- 
semination among  the  farmers  and  youth  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  will  do  great  good  in  awakening 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  study  of  the  habits  and  structure  of 
insects.  A brief  report  by  Professor  A.  J.  Cook 
on  the  injurious  insects  of  Michigan  points  in  the 
same  direction. 

Complaints  against  and  advocacy  of  the  good 
done  by  the  English  sparrow  appear  in  the  Amer- 
ican Naturalist . It  seems,  on  the  whole,  that 
these  birds  are  very  useful. 
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Remarks  on  the  ornithology  of  Northern  Nor- 
way, by  Robert  Collett,  written  in  English,  though 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  of  Christiania,  will  greatly  interest 
the  American  student,  so  many  of  these  birds 
are  common  to  Norway  and  arctic  and  boreal 
America.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Norwegian  ornithology  was  worn  thread- 
bare, but  Collett  shows  how  much  remains  still 
to  be  done.  He  finds  that  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ma&lselv  and  in  Alten  not  a few  species  of  the 
Central  European  fauna  occur,  “which,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  cli- 
mate, are  enabled  to  range  to  a latitude  in  Nor- 
way far  exceeding  their  limits  in  the  eastern  in- 
terior portions  of  the  European  continent.”  The 
total  number  of  species  actually  belonging  to  the 
Norwegian  fauna  is  250.  Of  these  174  have  been 
observed  within  the  polar  circle,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 160  have  ranged  as  far  north  as  within  the 
limits  of  Tromsde  Amt,  while  150  species  belong 
to  the  fauna  of  Finmark  proper. 

The  anatomy  of  the  doves  is  treated  of  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
in  a paper  by  Mr.  Garrod. 

Professor  A.  Newton  publishes  in  the  same 
Proceedings  copies  of  two  interesting  letters  rel- 
ative to  a dodo  shipped  for  England  in  the  year 
1628. 

In  the  same  journal  Dr.  Murie  gives  an  illus- 
trated paper  on  the  skeleton  and  lineage  of  a sup- 
posed extinct  bird  of  Madagascar,  the  Fregilu- 
pus  varius.  While  resembling  several  groups 
of  birds,  as  the  starling  family,  the  orioles,  and 
Stumus,  it  seems  more  closely  related  to  the  ge- 
nus Pastor . 

In  a note  on  the  animals  of  Savage  Island  Dr. 
Gunther  states  that  the  fauna  and  flora  are  of  pe- 
culiar interest  from  the  isolated  position  of  this 
coral  island.  The  only  mammals  as  yet  found 
on  it  are  a bat  and  a small  rodent  “ of  a size  be- 
tween a water-rat  and  a mouse.”  There  are  also 
a few  birds,  some  lizards  and  insects,  and  three 
species  of  land  snails. 

Dr.  Gtinther,  in  some  researches  upon  the  fos- 
sil tortoises  of  the  Mauritius,  draws  attention  to 
the  very  great  resemblance  of  certain  of  the  spe- 
cies to  the  giant  land  tortoises  of  other  parts,  of 
the  world,  especially  of  the  Galapagos,  and  he 
is  quite  at  a loss  to  explain  their  close  connec- 
tion, separated  as  they  are  by  so  many  miles  of 
apace  and  by  many  forms  of  this  group  of  rep- 
tiles. 

The  subject  of  the  migration  of  birds  has  late- 
ly attracted  considerable  attention  in  England, 
quite  a lively  correspondence  having  sprung  up 
in  regard  to  certain  hypotheses  on  the  subject. 
Professor  Alfred  Newton,  one  of  our  best  author- 
ities, frankly  confesses  ignorance  of  the  causes 
of  this  migration,  and  invites  a series  of  critical 
investigations  that  may  tend  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  question.  One  of  the  most  plausible  views 
is  that  of  Middendorf,  who  maintains  that  migra- 
tions take  place  to  a considerable  extent  along 
the  magnetic  meridian,  and  thinks  that  the  mag- 
netism of  the  earth  may  have  somewhat  to  do  in 
the  matter. 

The  existence  of  barnacles  on  marine  animals, 
especially  whales  and  tortoises,  has  been  fre- 
quently adverted  to  in  our  articles.  It  is  some- 
what surprising,  however,  to  learn  that  they  not 
unfrequently  exist  on  oceanic  birds,  such  as  the 


albatross,  the  petrel,  and  the  like,  specimens  hav- 
ing been  lately  obtained  by  Italian  explorers. 

Dareste  has  lately  published  a paper  on  the 
eels,  in  which  he  greatly  reduces  the  number  of 
species  heretofore  supposed  to  exist.  Thus  he 
allows  but  four  species  of  the  Anguilla  or  true 
eel,  one  of  them  being  common  to  both  Europe 
and  America.  Of  the  conger,  too,  he  admits 
but  four  species,  two  of  them  found  associated  in 
both  continents.  No  new  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
eel,  though  the  theory  of  some  naturalists  that 
this  animal  is  hermaphrodite,  and  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  winter  season,  has  been  accepted,  in  the 
absence  of  any  absolute  proof  to  the  contrary. 

In  Agricultural  science  the  most  interesting 
event  in  this  country  which  we  have  to  record 
for  the  month  is  the  appearance  of  the  third  part 
of  the  first  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution. 
This  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  pages  contains 
three  articles  by  Professor  F.  H.  Storer.  The 
first  is  on  “ The  Valuation  of  the  Soluble  Phos- 
phoric Acid  in  Superphosphate  of  Lime.”  The 
second  is  an  account  of  investigations  “ On  the 
Average  Amounts  of  Potash  and  Phosphoric 
Acid  contained  in  Wood  Ashes  from ‘Household 
Fires.”  The  third  describes  experiments  “On 
the  Importance  as  Plant  Food  of  the  Nitrogen 
in  Vegetable  Mould.” 

Professor  Storer  concludes  that  the  value  as- 
sumed by  many  chemists  of  this  country  of  six- 
teen and  a quarter  cents  per  pound  for  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers  is  too  high.  He  is 
led  to  this  opinion  from  some  estimates  of  the 
“Cost  ef  importing  Superphosphates  from  Eu- 
rope,” published  in  a former  part  of  the  Bulletin, 
“whence  it  appears  that  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
may  be  imported  into  Boston  from  England  at  a 
cost  of  twelve  and  a half  cents  per  pound  cur- 
rencyfrom  the  offer  of  a responsible  dealer  to 
sell  superphosphate  at  such  rates  as  to  make  the 
price  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  the  same ; and 
from  practical  experience  as  to  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing superphosphate  on  a farm  twelve  miles  from 
Boston,  which  makes  it  plain  that  with  spent 
bone-black  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton  and  sul- 
phuric acid  at  two  and  three-eighths  cents  per 
pound,  soluble  phosphoric  acid  may  be  made  at 
a cost  per  pound  of  thirteen  cents  or  less  on  any 
farm  to  which  the  cost  of  transportation  would 
be  no  greater  than  to  the  one  referred  to. 

Professor  Storer’s  analyses  of  wood  ashes  from 
domestic  fires  reveal  a fact  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  farmers,  namely,  that  these  contain 
considerably  less  phosphoric  acid  than  has  ordi- 
narily been  supposed.  As  wood  is  commonly 
burned,  a portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  lost. 
This  loss  is  explained  in  part  by  the  escape  of 
phosphates  with  the  draught,  and  in  part  by  the 
formation  of  an  insoluble  phosphide  of  iron  or 
other  metal  in  the  ash.  The  analyses  from  which 
calculations  of  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  wood  ashes  have  usually  been  based  were 
made,  for  the  most  part,  from*  ashes  carefully  pre- 
pared in  the  laboratory,  so  that  this  loss  did  not 
occur. 

The  experiments  on  the  nitrogen  of  vegetable 
mould  are  believed  by  Professor  Storer  to  show 
conclusively  that  the  soil  nitrogen  is  useful  to 
plants  under  certain  conditions  such  as  are  found 
in  nature,  and  to  illustrate  the  fact,  which  Wolff 
had  proved  before,  that  soils  devoid  of  vegetable 
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mould  or  some  other  compound  of  nitrogen  can 
not  compare  in  power  of  supporting  crops  with 
soils  which  contain  peat  or  loam  or  some  other 
nitrogenous  material. 

Bente  has  lately  performed  some  experiments 
in  water-culture,  on  the  effect  of  asparagin  and 
acetamide  as  sources  of  supply  of  nitrogen  to 
maize.  He  concludes  that  they  are  capable  of 
furnishing  the  nitrogen  needful  for  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  though  whether  they  are  capable  of 
doing  so  directly,  or  must  be  previously  decom- 
posed,  is  not  yet  decided. 

Dr.  Marcher,  of  the  experiment  station  at 
Halle,  announces  a very  interesting  observation 
upon  the  necessity  of  carefulness  in  selecting 
samples  of  fertilizers  for  analyses.  A portion 
was  taken  from  a bag  before  and  another  after 
two  hours’  transport,  during  which  some  of  the 
finer  particles  had  settled  downward,  while  the 
coarser  had  worked  to  the  top.  Analysis  show- 
ed a difference  of  two  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  the  two  samples. 

Dr.  Wagner,  director  of  the  station  at  Darm- 
stadt, has  reported  a case  of  poisoning  a grain 
field  by  an  ammoniated  superphosphate.  This 
was  found  to  be  due  to  the  sulpho-cyanide  of 
ammonium.  The  ammonia  salts  used  for  am- 
moniating  the  superphosphate  were  doubtless  a 
by-product  from  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas, 
which  would  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
sulpho-cyanide.  This  latter  is  very  seldom  found 
in  fertilizers.  It  can  be  easily  detected  by  the 
red  color  imparted  to  its  solution  on  addition  of 
sesquichloride  of  iron. 

The  Russian  black  earth  called  Tschomosjom^ 
which  is  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  covers 
about  one-third  of  the  territory  of  European  Rus- 
sia, has  been  lately  investigated  by  Dr.  Reieh- 
ardt,  of  Jena.  Ten  samples  were  examined. 
They  contained  large  percentages  of  sand  and 
humus,  and  were  quite  rich  in  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  nitrogen,  the  substances  most  apt  to  be 
lacking  in  ordinary  soils.  The  large  content  of 
these  and  of  humus,  whose  value  for  the  growth 
of  crops  has  been  shown  by  Storer,  Johnson,  and 
others,  accounts  for  the  great  and  lasting  fertility 
of  this  soil. 

The  subject  of  Fish-culture  continues  to  at- 
tract the  public  attention,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  success  of  the  operations  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  introduction  of  salmon  into 
its  waters.  The  United  States  establishment 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  has  yielded  this  season 
6,000,000  eggs,  and  the  number  collected  at 
Bucksport,  on  the  Penobscot,  by  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Atkins,  is  over  3,000,000,  or  more  than  9,000,000 
in  all.  If  half  of  these  be  hatched  and  placed 
in  the  streams  of  the  country,  it  will  make  a 
large  addition  to  the  population  of  the  waters, 
especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
these  are  planted  after  the  yolk-bag  is  absorbed, 
and  when  the  fish  is  able  to  feed  and  care  for  it- 
self. According  to  the  estimates  of  reliable  fish- 
culturists,  in  the  case  of  natural  spawning  not 
more  than  one  fish  of  the  age  referred  to  is  ob- 
tained from  1000  eggs;  so  that  the  number  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  labors  of  the  Fish 
Commission  during  the  year  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  yield  from  five  thousand  millions  of 

eggs. 

The  California  eggs  were  sent  as  soon  as  suffi- 


ciently ripe  to  the  fish-hatching  stations  through- 
out the  Middle  and  Eastern  United  States.  Such 
of  them  as  were  hatched  successfully  and  reared 
are  now  being  distributed  in  appropriate  waters. 
All  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  have  shared 
in  this  distribution,  as  well  as  Texas,  North  Car- 
olina, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  etc. 
The  eggs  from  the  Bucksport  establishment  are 
not  sufficiently  mature  for  distribution. 

An  ample  warrant  for  the  introduction  of  fish 
into  localities  strange  to  them  is  seen  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attempts  to  supply  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand  with  species  of  British  trout  and 
perch,  these  having  already  become  more  abun- 
dant than  the  native  fish,  the  perch  being  now 
captured  by  the  ton  in  their  new  abode,  and  of 
very  large  size. 

So  far  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
successful  experiment  with  the  salmon  sent  to 
New  Zealand,  and  the  effort  is  to  be  renewed 
during  the  coming  winter  by  sending  the  eggs 
from  Great  Britain. 

As  a contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  effect  of 
pollution  of  water  upon  the  life  of  the  fish  there- 
in we  may  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Professor 
Wagner,  of  Munich,  upon  the  influence  of  gas 
tar,  in  which  he  ascertained  that  a very  slight 
percentage  in  the  water,  even  unappreciable  to 
the  taste,  is  sufficient  to  produce  great  distress 
to  the  fish  and  ultimate  death. 

In  Engineering  we  may  record  little  save  the 
progress  of  work  upon  certain  important  enter- 
prises familiar  to  our  readers. 

On  the  East  River  Bridge  the  engineers  have 
prepared  plans  and  specifications  of  the  massive 
iron  saddles  upon  which  the  cables  are  to  rest, 
and  bids  for  their  construction  will  soon  be  call- 
ed for.  Each  of  these  saddles  will  weigh  about 
25,000  pounds,  and  will  be  provided  at  its  sum- 
mit with  a rounded  groove  nineteen  and  a half 
inches  wide,  through  which  the  cable  will  pass. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  four  years  to 
complete  the  bridge. 

The  twin  steamer,  Castalia , designed  by  Cap- 
tain Dicey  for  the  Channel  traffic,  and  which 
was  expected  to  prove  a formidable  rival  to  Bes- 
semer’s swinging  saloon  vessel,  has  proved  a fail- 
ure upon  her  trial  trip.  She  is  now  undergoing 
alterations  of  her  machinery  preparatory  to  a sec- 
ond experiment.  The  Bessemer  steamer  has  not 
yet  made  her  trial  trip.  In  the  same  connection 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  fact  that  M.  Tel- 
lier  has  advanced  a new  plan  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Instead  of  two,  M.  Tellier  joins  together 
four  large  vessels,  united  by  a common  deck. 
He  proposes  even  to  lay  a line  of  rails  on  the 
deck,  so  that  a whole  train  may  be  run  upon  it 
and  be  transported  across  the  Channel. 

The  exhibition  fever  appears  to  be  widening 
its  boundaries.  The  Dutch  colony  of  Java  an- 
nounces the  second  “Exhibition  of  the  Works 
of  certain  Industries  of  all  Nations,”  to  be  opened 
at  Diocjakarta  in  April,  1875.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  promoters  of  this  scheme  to  introduce  to 
the  teeming  population  of  this  and  neighboring 
islands  labor-saving  tools  and  machinery  of  every 
description.  It  may  be  worthy  of  mention  that 
books,  machinery,  and  metals  (raw  and  manu- 
fifctured)  are  admitted  to  these  islands  free  of 
duty.  Mr.  L.  W.  Morris,  of  50  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  named  as  the  agent  of  the  enterprise  for 
the  United  States. 
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The  Centennial  authorities  have  just  announced 
the  following  allotments  of  space  among  the  thir- 
ty-four nations  and  their  colonies : 

Squn 

' feet. 


Siam 

Persia 

Egypt 

Turkey 

Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Austria 

German  Empire 

Netherlands  and  Denmark 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Spam  and  colonies 

Prance,  Algeria,  and  other  colonies 

Great  Britain,  Canada,  India,  Australia,  and 

other  colonies 

United  States 

Reserved  space 

Mexico 

Honduras 

Guatemala 

8an  Salvador 

Nicaragua 

Venezuela... 

Ecuador 

United  8tates  of  Colombia 

Peru 

Chili 

Brazil . 

Argentine  Republic 

Haytl 

Sandwich  Islands 

Liberia 


3,946 

7,776 

7,776 

7,776 

10,044 

10,044 

23,328 

27,264 

7,776 

6,166 

11,664 

16,662 

27,264 

46,748 

123,160 

21,408 

11,664 

3,888 

6,508 

4,636 

4,636 

6,608 

3.888 
7,776 

11,664 

9,744 

17,520 

15,562 

8.888 
8,888 
2,268 


Japan 7,290 

China 7,290 

Total 484,090 


The  total  area  of  the  building  will  be  twenty 
acres,  and  that  appropriated  to  exhibitors  about 
eleven  acres. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  late  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  for  the  period  extending  from 
October  1,  1873,  to  September  30,  1874,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  statements : 


Number  of  applications  for  patents  from  Octo- 
ber 1, 1973,  to  September  30, 1874 21,077 

Number  of  patents  issued,  including  re-issues 

and  designs 13,646 

Applications  for  extensions  of  patents. 229 

Patents  extended 808 

Caveats  filed t 3,129 

Patents  expired 6,287 

Patents  allowed,  but  not  Issued  for  want  of  the 

final  fee 2,680 

Applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks. . . 689 

Trade-marks  registered 624 

Applications  for  registration  of  labels. 107 

Labels  registered  (since  August,  1874) 60 


The  number  of  applications  and  o£  patents 
granted  shows  a slight  increase  upon  the  figures 
of  the  preceding  twelvemonth. 

The  number  of  miles  of  new  railroad  com- 
pleted in  this  country  during  the  year  1874  to 
date  (November  28)  is  1664,  as  compared  with 
3276  miles  in  1873  and  6202  in  1872. 

Among  the  Mechanical  novelties  an  44  air- 
brake” for  steam-ships  is  worthy  of  notice.  Its 
object  is  to  prevent  the  44  racing”  of  the  engines 
when,  in  a heavy  sea,  the  propeller  of  a steamer  is 
lifted  out  of  the  water,  and  its  revolutions,  for 
.want  of  a resisting  medium,  are  greatly  increased, 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  breaking  the  working 
parts  of  the  machinery.  This  engine  governor 
is  automatic  in  its  operation,  and  cuts  off  the 
steam  from  the  engines  the  instant  a heavy  sea 
lifts  the  propeller  from  the  water. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Newbery,  of  New  York,  has 
lately  patented  an  improvement  consisting  in  the 
construction  of  the  rails  of  vessels  in  sections, 


and  of  such  materials  that  such  sections  when 
detached  will  answer  for  life-rafts.  He  has  like- 
wise devised  a simple  and  efficient  method  of  de- 
taching the  rail  sections  in  case  of  sudden  emer- 
gency. The  invention  appears  eminently  simple 
and  practical. 

In  the  direction  of  Domestic  Economy  we  may 
refer  to  the  practice  now  coming  into  vogue  of 
accelerating  the  drying  of  plaster  walls  by  burn- 
ing charcoal  in  the  open  air  of  the  room.  It  is 
known  that  this  lime  dressing  of  walls  is  a hy- 
drate, containing  a certain  amount  of  water, 
and  that  as  this  lime  is  changed  into  a carbon- 
ate by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  the  water  is 
evolved,  which  causes  continual  dampness  for  a 
considerable  period.  By  keeping  up  a continuous 
supply  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  this  process  is  accelerated,  so  that  what 
might  otherwise  require  several  months  is  brought 
about  in  a few  days. 

The  regulation  of  the  time  of  the  hatching  ont 
of  si lk- worms’  eggs,  so  as  to  make  it  more  con- 
venient for  the  manufacturer,  is  now  carried  on 
in  France  on  a large  scale,  the  large  store-houses 
being  kept  cool  by  artificial  means,  so  that  the 
eggs  are  kept  unhatched  until  a convenient  sea- 
son. They  are  then  removed  and  hatched  out 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Incidentally,  this  new' 
method  is  a great  security  against  destruction 
by  parasitic  fungi  and  insects. 

The  very  rapid  expansion  of  the  manufacture 
of  olive-oil  in  Tunis  threatens  to  greatly  depre- 
ciate the  price  of  this  substance,  and  will  proba- 
bly extend  its  use  considerably,  especially  in  the 
preparation  of  fish,  such  as  sardines,  small  mack- 
erel, etc.,  as  put  up  in  oil.  It  is  well  known  that 
America  abounds  in  species  of  herring  equally 
fitted  with  the  European  sardine  for  the  purpose 
referred  to,  but  that  competition  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible in  view  of  the  cost  of  the  oil  required  for 
their  treatment.  Should  the  California  enter- 
prise be  successful,  or  the  price  be  reduced  by 
the  great  production  from  abroad,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  use  olive-oil  to  a much  greater  degree 
than  at  present. 

In  Technology  we  notice  the  fact  of  the  inven- 
tion of  a new  explosive  by  Captain  Bjorkman. 
The  inventor  names  it  Yigorite.  Extraordinary 
accounts  of  its  energy  are  made  from  some  ex- 
perimental trials  recently  made  with  it  at  Stock- 
holm. A charge  of  about  eight  ounces,  in  five 
cartridges,  and  deposited  in  a drill  hole  five  feet 
deep,  removed,  on  its  explosion,  a mass  of  rock 
over  one  hundred  cubic  feet  in  volume.  It  was 
estimated  that  nearly  double  the  weight  (fifteen 
ounces)  of  dynamite  would  have  been  necessary 
to  produce  the  6ame  effect. 

At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Professor  Hofmann  an- 
nounced that  two  of  his  pupils,  Messrs.  Tiemann 
and  Haarmann,  had  succeeded  in  producing  van- 
illine  (the  aromatic  principle  of  the  vanilla  bean) 
from  pine  sap,  and  stated  furthermore  that  they 
proposed  to  manufacture  this  substance  on  a large 
scale.  The  sap  of  a tree  of  medium  height  fur- 
nishes vanilline  to  the  amount  of  twenty  dollars. 

Miss  Kate  Crane  proposes  to  test  the  purity 
of  various  oils  by  examining  the  cohesion  fig- 
ures produced  by  permitting  a single  drop  of 
the  oil  to  be  tested  to  fall  from  a burette  on  a 
clean  surface  of  water.  She  has  experimentally 
determined  quite  a variety  of  such  figures,  and 
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finds  them  to  be  quite  constant  with  the  same 
oil. 

Nothing  especially  new  has  presented  itself  in 
the  department  of  Therapeutics  and  Hygiene  since 
our  last  report,  although  considerable  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  value  of  intra-venous  injection  of 
chloral  for  the  purpose  of  producing  anaesthesia. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  practicable,  without  the  slight- 
est injury  to  the  patient,  to  produce  absolute  un- 
consciousness for  a period  of  even  twenty-four 
hours  without  any  of  the  ill  effects  which  some- 


times follow  when  anaesthesia  is  only  maintained 
during  the  limited  period  of  a surgical  operation. 

Among  the  Deaths  that  have  been  announced 
since  the  last  report  we  may  mention  those  of 
Leger  de  Libessant,  of  France ; Dr.  F.  Hessen- 
berg  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Dingier,  of  Germany;  Mr. 
Bryce  M.  Wright,  Mr.  John  Grantham,  Dr.  Thom- 
as Anderson,  Dr.  Edwin  Lankester,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hawker,  Commander  R.  M.  Sperling,  K.N.,  and 
Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt-Drake,  of  England ; and  of 
the  veteran  Dr.  Gideon  Lincecum,  of  Texas. 


ftiitnr's  Sisturiral  Jltcnri. 


OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber.— The  final  session  of  the  Forty-third 
Congress  was  opened  December  7,  1874.  In  the 
House  four  new  members  took  their  seats,  viz., 
Richard  Schell,  vice  D.  B.  Mellish,  deceased ; 
S.  B.  Chittenden,  vice  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  re- 
signed ; Wm.  E.  Finck,  of  Ohio,  vice  H.  J.  Jew- 
ett, resigned ; and  L.  Cass  Carpenter,  of  Sopth 
Carolina,  vice  R.  B.  Elliott,  recently  elected 
Speaker  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives. 
The  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  were  an- 
nounced December  9,  and  those  of  the  House 
on  the  10th.  No  material  changes  were  made 
in  either. 

On  the  7th  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  Hon.  Marshall  Jewell  to  be 
Postmaster-General.  The  choice  was  confirmed 
on  the  15th.  S.  B.  Axtell  was  confirmed  as 
Governor  of  Utah  Territory  December  21. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  customs  laws,  known 
as  the  ‘‘Little  Tariff  Bill,”  which  comes  over 
from  the  last  session,  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate 
December  14,  and  a committee  of  conference 
was  appointed.  It  provides  for  a commission  of 
seven — one  Senator,  two  Representatives  in  the 
next  House,  two  officers  of  the  customs  service, 
and  two  citizens  familiar  with  the  customs  laws — 
to  report  to  Congress  before  December,  1875,  a 
revised  system  of  customs  laws.  The  commis- 
sioners are  to  be  allowed  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses, but  no  compensation. 

Several  financial  bills  were  introduced  into  the 
House  and  referred  to  committee.  Mr.  Kelley, 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  offered  a bill  for  the 
exchange  of  greenbacks  into  3.65  convertible 
bonds.  The  proposition  was  discussed  on  the 
10th,  when  Mr.  Willard  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  greenbacks  should  not  be  a legal 
tender  in  payment  of  debts  contracted  after  July 
1,  1875.  No  definite  action  was  taken.  Mr. 
Roberts,  of  New  York,  proposed  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  that  Congress  shall  not  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a tender  in  pay- 
ment of  individual  debts,  and  shall  pass  no  law 
impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts.  Mr. 
Farwell  introduced  a bill  removing  all  limitations 
on  the  number  and  circulation  of  national  banks, 
and  allowing  bank-notes  to  be  issued  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  full  value  of  bonds 
deposited,  that  from  the  1st  of  July  next  a mill- 
ion a month  of  greenbacks  shall  be  withdrawn 
and  canceled,  to  continue  until  the  greenback  is 
at  par  with  gold,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  sell  bonds  to  get  funds  for  retiring 
the  greenbacks.  On  December  21  Senator  Sher- 


man from  the  Finance  Committee  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  It 
provides  for  the  redemption  of  legal-tender  notes, 
beginning  January  1, 1879,  silver  coin  being  mean- 
while substituted  for  fractional  currency.  Free 
banking  is  authorized  and  legal  tenders  retired 
to  the  amount  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  new 
bank-notes  issued  till  the  legal-tender  circulation 
is  reduced  to  $300,000,000.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  sell  bonds  in  1879  for  gold  if 
he  has  not  enough  of  a surplus  to  meet  demands 
for  specie.  Bill  read  twice,  and  placed  on  cal- 
endar. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
ported, December  7,  in  favor  of  the  follow- 
ing sums : Legislative,  $19,653,434 ; Navy, 
$16,976,000;  Army,  $27,701,600;  Indians, 
$4,881,507 ; Fortifications,  $850,000.  The 
first  item  was  passed  by  the  House  on  the  18th. 

The  postal  telegraph  scheme  came  up  before 
the  House  on  the  8th  in  a new  form.  Mr.  West 
introduced  a bill  for  the  construction  of  a gov- 
ernment telegraph  line  from  Washington  to  Bos- 
ton, via  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Hartford,  to  be  operated  in  the  post-offices 
of  those  cities,  under  the  charge  of  the  Postmas- 
ter-General, and  to  be  open  to  all  at  a uniform 
rate.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A supplementary  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  report- 
ed by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
16th,  and  recommitted.  It  is  substantially  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session,  but 
with  a compromise  clause  striking  out  the  mixed 
school  section  and  substituting  a requirement  for 
equal  school  facilities  for  the  children  of  both 
races.  The  penalty  may  be  enforced  by  either 
civil  Or  criminal  suit. 

Representative  M‘Crary  on  the  8th  presented 
a bill  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the  Black 
Hills  reservation  in  Dakota. 

The  first  step  taken  this  year  toward  increas- 
ing the  public  revenues  was  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Dawes  on  the  8th  re- 
storing the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  to  the  old 
rates  existing  before  the  repeal  of  March,  1872. 

The  Senate  on  the  14  th,  and  the  House  on 
the  18th,  passed  a bill  for  the  relief  of  settlers  on 
the  public  lands  who  were  obliged  by  the  ravages 
of  the  grasshoppers  to  leave  their  homes  in  1874, 
and  those  who  may  be  obliged  to  vacate  in  1875 
for  the  same  reason. 

Senator  Conkling  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Geneva  Award  Bill,  December  14,  allowing 
insurance  claimants  excluded  by  the  present  law 
to  present  and  prove  their  claims. 
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The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Southern  War 
Claims  Commission  was  sent  to  the  House  on 
the  15th.  It  embraces  2407  cases,  claiming 
$5,242,706  46,  of  which  1244  are  wholly  disal- 
lowed, and  1163  allowed  in  whole  or  part,  to  the 
extent  of  $770,711  37. 

The  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  the  Freedman’s  Bank  report  liabilities 
$2,879,031,  and  assets  at  face  value  $2,693,095. 
Thus  far  only  four  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
deposits  has  been  realized  in  cash. 

On  the  15th  Senator  Wright  submitted  a joint 
resolution  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
providing  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  the 
election  returns  to  be  canvassed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Referred  to  the  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

The  Railroad  Committee  of  the  House  on  the 
18th  reported  a bill  as  a substitute  for  the  Hurl- 
but  bill  of  last  winter,  chartering  a double-track 
freight  railway  from  tide-water  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  Missouri  River.  It  must  transport 
all  cars  and  any  freight  offered  on  equal  terms 
for  all  persons  or  corporations,  at  rates  which 
are  minutely  prescribed.  Bulk  freight,  such  as 
grain,  coal,  timber,  etc.,  received  in  cars  without 
handling  by  the  company,  must  be  transported 
at  the  following  rates : Five  mills  per  ton  per 
mile  for  all  distances  exceeding  750  miles,  six 
mills  for  distances  between  400  and  750  miles, 
seven  mills  for  distances  between  300  and  400 
miles,  seven  and  a half  mills  for  distances  be- 
tween 1 50  and  300  miles,  and  eight  mills  per  ton 
per  mile  for  less  distances,  provided  that  in  the 
winter  months,  from  November  1 to  May  1, 
these  rates  may  be  increased  one  mill  per  ton 
per  mile.  A commission  of  five  members,  of 
whom  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  two  by  the 
company,  are  to  have  power  to  classify  freight 
and  fix  the  maximum  rates  for  such  classes  as  are 
not  specifically  described  or  named  in  this  bill, 
and  who  are  also  required  to  proportionately  re- 
duce all  rates  whenever  the  net  earnings  of  the 
road  exceed  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  act- 
ual cost.  The  bill  proposes  in  return  for  these 
considerations  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment shall  guarantee  five  per  cent,  interest  on 
thirty-year  construction  bonds  of  the  company 
to  the  extent  of  $20,000  per  mile  of  equiva- 
lent single  track,  or  about  $60,000,000  in  all. 
The  House,  December  21,  rejected  a sweeping 
resolution  against  the  granting  of  subsidies  dur- 
ing the  present  session.  The  vote  on  its  adop- 
tion was  149  to  75,  less  than  the  required  two- 
thirds. 

The  House  resolved  to  take  a recess  from  De- 
cember 23  to  January  5. 

The  President’s  annual  Message  is  an  impor- 
tant document  of  unusual  length.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  desirability  of  an  early  re- 
turn to  specie  payments,  and  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  legislate  in  that  direction.  To  this  end  the 
legal-tender  clause  in  the  law  authorizing  the 
issue  of  currency  by  the  national  government 
• should  be  repealed,  to  take  effect  as  to  all  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  a day  fixed  in  the  re- 
pealing act,  except  as  to  government  salaries  or 
for  other  expenditures  now  provided  for  by  law 
to  be  paid  in  currency.  In  the  interval  pend- 
ing between  the  repeal  and  final  resumption  pro- 


vision should  be  made  by  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  can  obtain  gold  as  it  may  be- 
come necessary  from  time  to  time  from  the  date 
when  specie  redemption  commences.  To  this 
should  be  added  a revenue  sufficiently  in  excess 
of  expenses  to  insure  an  accumulation  of  gold  in 
the  Treasury  to  sustain  redemption.  With  re- 
sumption free  banking  may  be  authorized  with 
safety ; this  would  give  proper  elasticity  to  the 
currency.  The  experience  and  judgment  of  the 
people  can  best  decide  just  how  much  currency  is 
required  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  leave  the  settlement 
of  this  question  to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  the  Executive.  Congress  should 
make  the  regulation  under  which  banks  may  ex- 
ist, but  should  not  make  banking  a monopoly  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  redeemable  paper  cur- 
rency that  shall  be  authorized.  During  the 
year  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  our  friend- 
ly relations  with  foreign  governments.  In  view 
of  the  payment  of  the  Geneva  award  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  the  President  renews  his  recom- 
mendation, made  at  the  opening  of  the  previous 
session  of  Congress,  that  a special  court  be  created 
to  hear  and  determine  all  claims  of  aliens  against 
the  United  States  arising  from  acts  committed 
against  their  persons  or  property  during  the  re- 
bellion. The  commission  for  the  survey  of  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  possessions  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  com- 
pleted its  work,  and  the  line  is  now  definitely 
marked.  Attention  is  called  to  the  failure  of 
the  Spanish  government  to  put  down  the  insur- 
rection in  Cuba  after  a six  years’  war,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  other  powers  should  take  some 
steps  in  the  matter,  on  the  ground  of  self-neces- 
sity. The  settlement  of  the  Virginius  difficulty 
with  Spain  has  been  delayed  by  the  unhappy  civ- 
il war  in  that  country,  but  an  early  adjustment 
is  hoped  for.  The  expatriation  laws  are  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition,  requiring  imme- 
diate action.  On  the  tariff  question  a re-adjust- 
ment  is  suggested,  so  as  to  increase  the  revenue, 
and  at  the  same  time  decrease  the  number  of 
articles  on  which  duties  are  levied.  In  review- 
ing the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  the 
President  remarks  that  “next  to  the  public 
school  the  Post-office  is  the  great  agent  of  edu- 
cation over  our  vast  territory.  The  education 
of  the  people  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  franchise  I regard  as  essential  to  general  pros- 
perity every  where,  and  especially  so  in  repub- 
lics, where  education  or  previous  condition  does 
not  enter  into  account  in  giving  suffrage.” 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  in  the  Message 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  the  South- 
ern States.  The  President  defends  his  action 
with  reference  to  the  Louisiana  election,  and  re- 
peats what  he  said  in  his  special  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1873,  that  in  the  event  of  non-interfer- 
ence by  Congress  he  must  continue  to  recognize 
the  existing  government.  He  has  declined  to 
take  any  action  in  the  Arkansas  trouble,  leaving 
that  to  Congress  to  settle.  Referring  to  the  Ku- 
Klux  and  White  League  outrages  upon  the  ne- 
groes before  the  recent  elections,  the  President 
declares  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  under  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  and  the  Act  of  May  31, 
1870,  to  protect  colored  citizens  in  the  exercise 
of  their  right  to  vote.  Complaints  are  made  of 
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this  interference  bj  Federal  authority,  but  if  said 
amendment  and  act  do  not  provide  for  such  in- 
terference under  the  circumstances  stated,  then 
they  are  without  meaning,  force,  or  effect,  and 
the  whole  scheme  of  colored  enfranchisement  is 
worse  than  mockery  and  little  better  than  a crime. 
“ While  I remain  Executive/’  continues  the 
President,  “all  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  including  the  re- 
cent amendments  added  thereto,  will  be  enforced 
with  rigor,  but  with  regret  that  they  have  added 
one  jot  or  tittle  to  the  Executive  duties  or  pow- 
ers.” Referring  to  Indian  affairs,  the  Message 
upholds  the  “ peace  policy,”  declaring  its  results 
to  be  most  beneficial,  and  confidently  hoping  that 
in  a few  more  years  depredations  on  the  frontiers 
will  cease.  The  Homestead  laws  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Indians,  and  a Territorial  govern- 
ment established  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Speaking  of  civil  service  reform,  the  President 
announces  that  if  Congress  adjourns  without 
positive  legislation  on  the  subject,  he  will  regard 
their  non-action  as  a disapproval  of  the  system, 
and  will  abandon  it.  To  encourage  American 
ship-building  he  suggests  not  a direct  subsidy  to 
home  lines,  but  “ample  compensation  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  between  Atlantic  sea-board  cities 
and  the  Continent  on  American  owned  and  Amer- 
ican built  steamers,  and  would  extend  this  liber- 
ality to  vessels  carrying  the  mails  to  South  Ameri- 
can states  and  to  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
and  would  pursue  the  same  policy  from  our  Pa- 
cific sea-ports  to  foreign  sea-ports  on  the  Pacific.” 

The  department  reports  accompanying  the 
Message  are  very  full.  The  Treasury  exhibit  is 
as  follows  : The  total  net  receipts  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $289,478,756, 
and  the  expenditures  $287,133,873.  The  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $5,762,447  65.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  a deficiency  of  $11,920,914  in 
the  revenues  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  strongly  urges  an  ear- 
ly return  to  specie  payments ; recommends  econ- 
omy in  appropriations  -y  calls  attention  to  the  loss 
of  revenue  from  repealing  the  tax  on  tea  and 
coffee  without  benefit  to  the  consumer ; recom- 
mends an  increase  of  ten  cents  a gallon  on  whis- 
ky ; and  further,  that  no  modification  be  made 
in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Bill  passed  at  the 
last  session,  unless  modification  should  become 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  returning  to  specie  payments. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  re- 
ports a decrease  in  the  revenues  of  1874,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  of  $1 1,430,709  10. 
Over  $5,000,000  of  this  decrease  is  in  the  single 
item  of  past-due  taxes,  under  repealed  statutes, 
which  are  constantly  lessening.  The  number 
of  brewers  engaged  in  the  production  of  ferment- 
ed liquors  was,  in  1873, 3554,  and  in  1874,  2524 
— a decrease  of  1030. 

The  Life-saving  Service  reports  eighty- two  sta- 
tions in  operation  during  the  year.  Forty-eight 
vessels  were  driven  ashore  during  the  season  of 
1873-74,  with  cargoes  valued  at  $2,231,606,  and 
having  on  board  1166  persons.  Of  the  amount 
of  property  jeoparded  only  $457,282  worth  was 
lost,  and  only  two  persons  perished. 

The  Secretary  of  War  estimates  the  expenses 
of  the  military  establishment  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  at  $53,144,499,  or  a reduction  of  $7,036,424 


compared  with  the  previous  year.  He  condemns 
the  reduction  of  the  army  to  25,000  men,  and 
shows  that  nothing  was  saved  by  it  during  the 
year.  The  Secretary  indorses  the  suggestion 
of  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army  that  de- 
sertion be  constituted  by  legislative  enactment 
as  a felony,  cognizable  by  our  civil  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  offenders  to  be  arrested 
like  other  criminals,  but  this  jurisdiction  to  be 
concurrent  with  that  of  military  courts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reports  160  vessels 
now  in  the  service,  with  1254  guns,  or  two  ves- 
sels and  fifteen  guns  less  than  the  previous  year. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  whole  fleet  of  our 
single- turreted  monitors  has  been  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  repaired,  their  sides  raised  up, 
their  rotten  wooden  beams  and  decks  replaced 
by  iron,  and  their  turrets  and  machinery  put  in 
complete  order,  so  that  they  are  now  efficient  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  ready  to  go  to  sea  at 
any  time,  as  soon  as  crews  can  be  put  on  board 
and  organized.  These,  with  the  Dictator  and 
Roanoke , also  in  good  order,  make  a fleet  of  six- 
teen iron-clads,  efficient  for  any  naval  purpose 
which  does  not  require  long  voyages  or  great 
speed.  Two  powerful  iron  torpedo  vessels  have 
also  been  completed,  and  are  ready  for  service, 
fully  equipped  with  this  most  effective  weapon 
of  modern  warfare.  Four  of  our  double-turret- 
ed  monitors,  viz.,  the  Terror , Miantonomoh,  Mo- 
nad nock,  and  the  Amphitritc,  by  far  the  most 
formidable  vessels  ever  in  our  navy,  are  now 
in  hand  undergoing  repairs,  and  the  plans  are 
also  being  matured  for  the  repair  of  the  Puri- 
tan, the  only  one  of  our  efficient  iron-clads  which 
remains  untouched. 

The  appropriations  applicable  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1874,  including  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriations  for  the  building  of 
new  sloops,  and  the  special  appropriations  to  re- 
imburse the  bureaus  for  their  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures during  the  threatened  complications 
with  Spain,  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
$27,147,857  68 ; and  the  actual  expenditures  for 
the  same  period,  to  wit,  from  July  1 , 1873,  to  June 
30,  1874,  from  these  appropriations,  amounted  to 
$26,254,155  82,  or  about  $900,000  less  than  the 
whole  amount.  The  appropriations  made  avail- 
able for  the  current  year  commencing  July  1, 
1874,  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $19,263,731 
27.  The  amount  of  these  appropriations  for  the 
current  year  drawn  for  the  five  months  since 
July  1 up  to  December  1,  1874,  is  $11,854,446 
87,  which,  reduced  by  the  amount  refunded  dur- 
ing the  period,  and  that  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  paymasters  and  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment, will  leave  a little  less  than  $9,000,000 
as  the  sum  actually  expended  from  the  current 
appropriations  during  the  five  working  summer 
months  of  this  year. 

The  Postmaster-General  estimates  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1876,  at  $36,964,034,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
Post-office  Department  at  $29,148,156,  leaving 
a deficiency  to  be  supplied  from  the  general 
Treasury  of  $7,815,878.  In  addition  to  this 
sum  $1,112,500  are  required  for  mail  steam-ship # 
service,  and  $986,000  for  official  postage  stamps. 
The  number  of  ordinary  postage  stamps  issued 
during  the  year  was  632,733,420,  valued  at 
$17,275,242 ; of  stamped  envelopes,  1 17,047,750, 
value  $3,661,690  70  ; postal  cards,  91,079,000, 
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value  $910,790 ; official  stamps,  32,320,085, 
value  $1,415,845  20;  official  envelopes  and  wrap- 
pers, 12,900,300,  value  $353,456  66.  Thenura- 
ber  of  letters  received  at  the  dead-letter  office 
was  4,348,473  domestic,  and  253,300  foreign. 
Of  these  1,392,224  were  delivered,  and  2,622,619, 
containing  circulars,  or  failing  in  delivery,  and 
being  worthless,  were  destroyed.  The  reduction 
of  the  registration  fee  from  fifteen  to  eight  cents 
has  considerably  increased  the  registered-letter 
business  of  the  year.  The  number  of  post-offices 
in  operation  is  34,294,  an  increase  of  1050.  The 
number  of  domestic  money  orders  issued  was 
4,420,633,  value  $74,424,854  71.  Among  the 
foreign  money  orders  were  32,542,  value  $701,- 
634  73,  issued  to  Germany,  and  20,607,  value 
$535,  216  72,  issued  in  Germany  and  paid  here ; 
orders  issued  on  Great  Britain,  77,351,  value 
$1,491,320  31,  and  from  Great  Britain,  paid 
here,  15,992,  value  $303,773  66;  orders  issued 
on  Switzerland,  2721,  value  $72,287  28,  and  or- 
ders from  that  country,  paid  here,  793,  amount- 
ing to  $21,222  16.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
money-order  fees  be  increased  so  as  to  cover  the 
expenses.  It  is  expected  that  the  revenues  of 
the  department  from  postage  on  printed  matter 
will  be  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  new  act, 
notwithstanding  that  the  rates  are  cheaper  than 
before,  as  now  the  postage  will  be  prepaid,  while 
heretofore  much  loss  has  been  occasioned  to  the 
department  on  account  of  the  non-collection  of 
postage  at  the  point  of  delivery.  The  Postmaster- 
General  concludes  his  report  with  the  promise  to 
guard  expenditures  with  strict  vigilance,  and  so 
to  conduct  affairs  generally  that  the  interests  of 
the  public  shall  be  paramount  to  those  of  any 
individual,  corporation,  or  party. 

President  Grant  issued  a proclamation  De- 
cember 21  commanding  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  to  disperse  with- 
in five  days. 

The  Count  von  Arnim,  ex-minister  of  the 
German  Empire  to  France,  was  tried  and  con- 
victed in  Berlin,  and  sentenced  December  19  to 
three  months*  imprisonment,  for  concealing  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  and  political  documents  intrust- 
ed to  his  official  custody  while  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  empire. 

In  the  Prussian  Parliament,  December  16,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  in  order 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  that  body  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  is  necessary  forbidding 
the  arrest  of  a deputy  during  the  session.  On 
the  18th  a motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the 
appropriation  for  the  secret  service,  but  it  was 
defeated  by  71  to  199. 

The  whole  number  of  granges  in  the  United 
States  December  1 was  21,472,  an  increase  of 
364  during  November.  There  are  266  lodges  in 
New  York  State. 

King  Kalakaua  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  visit- 
ed the  United  States,  reaching  Washington  on 
December  1 2.  He  was  formally  presented  to  the 
President  on  the  15th,  and  welcomed  by  Congress 
on  the  18th. 

The  Italian  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  king 
November  23. 

President  M ‘Mahon  presented  his  message  to 
the  French  Assembly  December  3.  He  strongly 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  definite  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  constitutional  powers,  and 
concluded  by  saying,  “ It  is  my  duty  not  to  de- 


sert the  post  in  which  you  have  placed  me — to 
occupy  it  up  to  the  last  day  with  unshaken  and 
scrupulous  respect  for  law.,? 

DISASTERS. 

November  23. — Nearly  half  the  town  of  Tus- 
cumbia,  Alabama,  was  destroyed  by  a storm  Of 
wind  and  rain.  Twelve  persons  were  killed. 

November  29. — The  steamer  La  Plata , from 
Gravesend  for  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  foundered  at 
sea.  The  captain  and  sixty  others  were  lost. 

Eleven  persons  perished  in  the  snow  on  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  in  the  Alps,  in  November. 

December  9. — A terrific  gale  swept  the  British 
coast,  wrecking  several  vessels  and  destroying 
many  lives. 

The  Pacific  mail  steamer  Japan , bound  from 
San  Francisco  to  Yokohama,  took  fire  at  sea  De- 
cember 1 7,  and  was  totally  destroyed.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  persons  are  known  to  have 
been  saved,  but  a large  number  of  others  are 
missing. 

December  21. — Powder  magazine  in  Scutari, 
West  Turkey,  struck  by  lightning  and  exploded. 
A portion  of  the  city  walls  was  thrown  down, 
many  houses  demolished,  and  two  hundred  per- 
sons killed  or  injured. 

OBITUARY. 

November  25. — In  New  York,  Brevet  Briga- 
dier-General Thomas  J.  Leslie,  of  the  United 
States  army,  aged  6eventy-nine  years. 

November  27. — In  Chicago,  Sherwood  C. Camp- 
bell, the  vocalist,  in  his  forty-fifth  year. 

November  28. — In  New  York  city,  Jonathan 
Sturges,  merchant,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

November  29. — In  Philadelphia,  ex-Justice 
John  Meredith  Read,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

November  30. — In  his  office  in  the  City  Hall, 
New  York,  Hon.  William  F.  Havemeyer,  in  his 
seventy- first  year. 

December  2. — In  Chicago,  ex- Judge  Edward 
P.  Cowles,  formerly  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

December  8. — In  Jersey  City,  Hon.  Dudley 
S.  Gregory,  ex-Mayor  of  that  city  and  ex-mem- 
ber of  Congress,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

December  9. — At  Ithaca,  New  York,  Ezra 
Cornell,  founder  of  the  Cornell  University,  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year. 

December  17. — In  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Hon.  John 
B.  Rice,  member  of  Congress  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  aged  6ixty-five  years. — In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Commander  William  B.  Cushing, 
U.S.N.,  in  his  thirty-second  year.  In  Harper's 
Magazine  for  July,  1874,  under  the  title  of  “One 
of  Many,’*  an  account  was  given  of  this  brilliant 
young  officer’s  naval  exploits  during  the  war. 

December  20. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jeffer- 
son Rives,  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Globe , aged  twenty-seven  years. 

November  9. — In  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  James 
Gall,  publisher,  aged  ninety-one  years. 

November  11. — In  Paris,  M.  Taschereau,  for- 
merly director  of  the  National  Library  of  France, 
and  author  of  a life  of  Moiibre,  aged  seventy-three 
years. 

November  25. — A dispatch  from  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, announces  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Rowe, 
ex-Chief  Justice  of  Jamaica,  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


a Borough  or  an  Aldermahbury , and  have  a share  in 
Threadneedle-streeL 

1ST  PUBOHASING  A QUABTEB, 

Your  affaire  need  never  be  in  Crooked-lane,  nor  your 
legs  in  Fetter-lane ; you  may  avoid  Paper-buildings, 
steer  clear  of  the  King's  Bench , and  defy  the  Marshal- 
sea;  if  your  heart  is  in  Love-lane  you  may  soon  get 
into  Sweeting's  Alley,  obtain  your  lover’s  consent  for 
Matrimony-place , and  always  live  in  a High-street. 


the  chemist  who  requested  that  “ the  gentleman 
who  left  his  stomach  for  analysis  will  please  call 
and  get  it,  together  with  the  result.”  And  how 
full  of  promise  the  following  : 

The  advertiser,  having  made  an  advantageous  pur- 
chase, offers  for  sale  on  very  low  terms  about  six  doz- 
en of  prime  port- wine,  late  the  property  of  a gentle- 
man forty  years  of  age,  full  in  the  body  and  with  a 
high  bouquet. 


BY  PUBCUABING  AN  EIGHTH, 

You  may  secure  plenty  of  provision  for  Swallow- 
street  ; finger  the  Cole  in  Coleman-street : and  may  nev- 
er be  troubled  with  Chancery-lane.  You  may  cast 
anchor  in  Cable-street ; set  up  business  in  Fore-street ; 
and  need  never  be  confined  within  a Narrow-wall. 

BY  PT7BOH  A8ING  A SIXTEENTH, 


And  how  enticing  to  the  musical  amateur  this : 

To  be  sold,  an  Brard  grand  piano,  the  property  of 
a lady,  abont  to  travel  in  a walnut-wood  case  with 
carved  legs. 

Among  the  odd  advertisements  is  the  follow- 
ing from  the  London  Times,  and  is  clear  as  mud  : 


Yon  may  live  frugal  in  Cheapside:  get  merry  in 
Liquorpona-street ; soak  your  hide  in  Leather-lane ; he 
a wet  sole  in  Shoe-lane ; turn  maltster  in  Beer-lane,  or 
hammer  away  in  SmithjUld. 


In  short,  life  must  indeed  be  a Long-lane  if  it’s  with- 
out a turning.  Therefore,  if  you  are  wise,  without 
Mincing  the  matter,  go  Pall-mall  to  Comkill  or  C har- 
ing-cross, and  enroll  yonr  name  in  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune, 

BISH’S. 


In  1798,  a house  in  Stanhope  Street  having 
been  broken  open  and  robbed,  tne  following  sin- 
gular announcement  was  issued  by  the  proprietor, 
and  appeared  in  the  Daily  Advertiser : 

Mr.  R , of  Stanhope  Street,  presents  his  most  re- 

spectful Compliments  to  the  Gentlemen  who  did  him 
the  honour  of  eating  a couple  of  roasted  Chickens, 
drinking  sundry  tankards  of  ale,  and  three  bottles  of 
old  Madeira  at  his  house,  on  Monday  night 

In  their  haste  they  took  away  the  Tankard,  to  which 
they  are  heartily  welcome ; to  the  Table-spoons  and  the 
light  Guineas  which  were  in  an  old  red  morocco  pock- 
et-book. they  are  also  heartily  welcome ; but  in  the  said 
Pocket-book  there  were  several  loose  papers,  which 
consisted  of  private  Memorandums,  Receipts,  etc., 
which  can  be  of  no  use  to  his  kind  and  friendly  visit- 
ors, but  are  important  to  him : he  therefore  hopes  and 
trusts  they  will  be  so  polite  as  to  take  some  opportu- 
nity of  returning  them. 

For  an  old  family  Watch,  which  was  in  the  same 
Drawer,  he  can  not  ask  on  the  same  terms,  bat  If  any 
way  could  be  pointed  out  by  which  he  could  replace  ft 
with  twice  as  many  heavy  Guineas  as  they  can  get  for 
it,  he  would  gladly  be  the  Purchaser.  W.  R. 

A few  nights  after  a packet,  with  the  following 
letter  inclosed,  was  dropped  into  the  area  of  the 
house : 

Sib,— You  are  quite  a gemman.  Not  being  used 
to  your  Madeira,  it  got  into  our  upper  works,  or  we 
should  never  have  cribbed  your  papers.  They  be  all 
marched  back  again  with  the  red  book.  Your  ale  was 
mortal  good.  The  tankard  and  spoons  were  made  into 
a white  soup,  in  Duke’s  Place,  two  hours  afore  dayllte. 
The  old  family  watch  cases  were  at  the  same  time 
made  into  a brown  gravy,  and  the  guts,  new  christened, 
are  on  their  voyage  to  Holland.  If  they  had  not  been 
transported,  you  Bhould  have  them  again,  for  you  are 
quite  the  gemman ; but  you  know,  as  they  have  been 
christened  and  got  a new  name,  they  would  no  longer 
be  of  your  old  family.  And  soe,  Sir,  we  have  nothing 
more  to  Bay,  but  that  we  are  much  obligated  to  you, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  sarve  and  visit  you,  by  nlte  or  by 
day,  and  are  your  humble  sarvanta  to  command. 


From  Undergrad,  Perjured  fowl.  No.  6 of  the  “ Sho- 
tover  Papers”  Is  out  of  print,  and  the  page  is  missing 
in  eveiy  copy  they  show  me.  Joe  will  have  to  die,  but 
ah,  he  is  tough.  Have  mercy  I Give  me  three  weeks 
to  find  it  Proctors  fade. 

In  the  Bristol  Gazette  of  August  8,  1788,  is 
the  following  notice  from  the  father  of  Robert 
Southey,  the  poet : 

R.  Southey  thanks  his  friends  in  particular  and  the 
public  in  general  for  the  kind  support  he  has  hitherto 
experienced,  and  begs  leave  to  inform  them  that  he  is 
just  returned  from  London  with  a large  assortment  of 
goods,  particularly  fine  printed  calicoes,  muslins,  and 
lace,  which  he  is  determined  to  sell  on  as  low  terms  as 
any  person  in  the  trade,  and  solicits  the  early  inspec- 
tion of  his  friends.  N.B.— Part  of  the  old  stock  to  be 
sold  very  cheap. 

The  following  instance  of  youthful  exactness 
comes  to  us  from  a friend  in  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  it  recently  occurred : 

An  exhibition  was  given  here  some  two  months 
since  by  Tom  Thumb,  at  which  the  prices  were 
twenty-five  cents  for  those  over  ten  years  of  age 
and  twelve  and  a half  cents  for  those  under. 

It  was  Johnny’s  tenth  birthday,  and  his  cousin 
May,  aged  thirteen,  thought  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
celebrate  it  by  taking  him  in  the  afternoon  to  see 
the  dwarf.  Arriving  at  the  door,  she  put  down 
thirty-eight  cents,  and  asked  for  two  tickets. 

“ How  old  is  the  boy  ?”  asked  the  ticket-seller. 

“ Well,”  replied  Miss  May,  “ this  is  his  tenth  • 
birthday ; but  he  was  not  horn  until  late  in  the 
afternoon .” 

The  vendor  of  tickets  accepted  the  accuracy 
of  the  averment,  and  handed  her  the  proper  cer- 
tificates for  admission.  But  it  was  a close  fit. 

A French  quotation  often  serves  to  point  an 
English  epigram.  A literaiy  lady  who  hoped  to 
become  the  mother  of  a son  thus  philosophically 
consoles  herself  for  her  disappointment : 

Ah.  well ! ’tis  over.  Should  I not  resign 
My  weaker  will  to  Fate’s  imperious  shall  ? 

*Tis  not  a boy— yet  such  as  ’tis,  ’tis  mine: 

Then  let  me  thankful  murmur,  Cost  t-gal  / 


Honor  had  then,  it  would  appear,  not  quite  de- 
parted from  among  thieves. 


Even  in  our  day  the  seeker  for  amusement  can 
find  abundance  of  it  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  our  daily  papers.  The  store  of  fun  in  them  is 
very  great.  The  grammatical  blunders  are  ex- 
ceedingly droll.  Imagine,  for  example,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  lady  who  advertised  her  desire  to  ob- 
tain a husband  with  “a  Roman  nose  having 
strong  religious  tendencies  ;”or  the  solicitude  of 


The  last  steamer  brings  the  following  fresh 
anecdote  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  explains  how 
this  prolific  writer,  who  earned  such  large  sums 
of  money  by  his  pen,  died  a poor  man.  An  old 
comrade  came  to  ask  him  for  some  pecuniary 
assistance.  “ All  right,”  said  Dumas.  “Look 
on  the  chimney-piece;  I received  two  hundred 
pounds  from  my  publisher  this  morning.  Sever- 
al people  have  already  helped  themselves  to  a 
little ; you  take  the  rest.”  But  there  was  not  a 
napoleon  left.  “How  foolish  you  have  been,” 
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said  Damns,  seeing  his  friend’s  disappointment,  I allowing  the  department  clerks  to  draw  44  ad- 


4 ‘to  put  off  coming  till  mid-day!” 

The  44  colored  wedding”  mentioned  in  the 
Drawer  for  November  last  reminds  a correspond- 
ent of  a similar  occurrence  that  he  witnessed  a 
few  months  since  in  Elizabeth  City,  North  Caro- 
lina : 

Sam  and  Rose  were  standing  at  the  chancel 
undergoing  the  transition  from  single  to  double 
blessedness,  when  Sam  turned  to  some  of  his 
friends  in  the  audience  and  tipped  them  a know- 
ing wink.  Rose  observed  the  action,  and  re- 
marked, 

44  Oh  yes,  you  ken  wink  and  you  ken  blink, 
but  you  got  t’  do  jes  wha’  de  minster  sez.” 

She  had  him  at  that  juncture. 

A Michigan  friend  sends  this : 

A lumberman  out  here  being  poorly  provided 
with  materials  of  sustenance  for  his  men,  fed 
them  with  pork  cooked  with  the  rind  upon  it. 
A young  man  of  the  company,  not  liking  that 
outer  portion  of  the  food,  was  observed  by  the 
host  to  be  carefully  removing  the  outside  cover- 
ing, whereupon  mine  host  said, 

44  Young  man,  we  eat  rind  and  all  here.” 

To  which  the  youth  replied,  “All  right,  old 
man,  I’m  cutting  it  off  for  you.” 

In  the  postscript  of  a letter  of  a clergyman 
who  had  been  recruiting  his  health  at  Saratoga 
last  summer  is  the  following : 44  The  belle  of  the 
season  wore  a dress  valued  at  the  amount  of 
my  salary  for  two  years,  and  a set  of  diamonds 
equal  in  value  to  the  cost  of  a comfortable  mis- 
sion church,  with  infant  room  attached,  gas  fix- 
tures and  cabinet  organ  included.” 

44  Pike  County,  Missouri,”  writes  a mission- 
ary of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union, 44  has 
been  immortalized,  or  rather  rendered  notorious, 
by  John  Hay’s  poem,  Little  Breeches.  Pikers 
are  an  independent,  rather  lawless  class  of  peo- 
ple, some  of  them,  who  would  rather  lynch  a 
* man  for  horse-stealing  than  for  murder.  Last 
Sunday  I had  quite  an  argument  with  a leading 
professor  of  religion  as  to  whether  it  is  right  to 
hang  a horse-thief,  which  he  closed  by  saying, 

4 Well,  if  it  isn’t  in  the  Scripter,  it  ought  to  be 
thar ; it’s  a mercy  to  the  miserable  cuss  to  hang 
him.’  Much  whisky  and  tobacco  are  used  here, 
but  the  moral  tone  of  the  county  has  been  much 
elevated  by  Union  Sunday-schools,  some  of  which 
have  grown  into  churches.  Even  the  4 Salt  Riv- 
er Tigers’  will  throng  to  hear  ‘preachin’,’  and 
have  begun  to  get  the  idea  of  Sunday-schools ; 
but  they  must  be  Union  schools.  4 We  don’t 
want  none  of  your  sec  tar  an,  one-sided  schools, 
but  one  every  body  can  go  to.  ’ A class  in  Plym- 
outh Church,  Brooklyn,  lately  sent  a library  for 
their  school,  and  they  are  very  proud  of  it,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  4 tigers’  will  be  changed 
into  lambs.” 

Marshall  Jewell,  our  new  Postmaster- 
General,  has  in  various  ways  made  it  apparent 
that  he  44  means  business,”  and  does  not  propose 
to  tolerate  any  unbusiness-like  proceedings  in  the 
department  under  his  charge.  For  instance,  he 
issued  a short  time  ago  an  order  discontinuing 
the  rather  loose  practice  which  had  obtained  of 


vance  pay”  under  certain  circumstances.  Un- 
fortunately one  of  those  gentlemen,  who  had 
postponed  until  December  his  usual  summer  va- 
cation— which  he  then  proposed  to  enjoy  as  his 
honey-moon — found  the  new  rule  likely  to  seri- 
ously interfere  with  his  visions  of  bliss,  and  the 
chief  of  his  bureau  undertook  the  task  of  endeav- 
oring to  induce  the  Postmaster-General  to  make 
an  exception  in  so  peculiar  and  interesting  a case. 
Governor  Jewell,  however,  declined  to  grant  the 
request.  44  The  Post-office  Department  can  not 

insure  Mr. ’b  life,”  he  observed,  “and  the 

Postmaster-General  can  not  violate  his  own  or- 
ders; but,”  he  added,  “the  young  man’s  word 
must  be  kept,  and  the  young  lady  must  not  be 
disappointed,  so  I’ll  take  the  risk  myself;”  and 
drawing  his  individual  check  in  favor  of  the 
clerk  for  the  amount  of  the  latter’s  monthly  sal- 
ary, he  thereby  cut  the  Gordian,  and  rendered 
feasible  the  tying  of  the  hymeneal,  knot.  When 
that  happy  couple  have  the  right  and  occasion  to 
make  choice  of  a name  for  a male  member  of  the 
human  race,  if  that  of  Marshall  Jewell  does  not 
occur  to  them  as  a highly  appropriate  one,  the 
fact  will  certaidly  prove  them  lacking  in  grati- 
tude and  in  appreciation  of  the  everlasting  fitness 
of  things. 

A few  more  old  epitaphs  have  come  to  us : 

The  body  underneath  this  stone  Is 

Of  my  late  husband,  Jacob  Jonas, 

Who  when  alive  was  an  Adonis. 

Ah.  well-a-day ! 

O Death  1 thou  spoiler  of  fair  faces. 

Why  took’st  thou  him  from  my  embraces  ? 

How  coold’st  thou  mar  so  many  graces  ? 

Say,  tyrant,  say  1 

Another : 

Hie  jacet  Walter  Gunn, 

8ometime  landlord  of  the  S'un — 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  l 
He  drank  hard  upon  Friday, 

That  being  a high  day, 

Then  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  upon  Sunday. 

And  another : 

His  net  old  fisher  George  long  drew ; 

Shoals  npon  shoals  he  caught, 

Till  Death  came  hauling  for  his  due, 

And  made  poor  George  his  draught 
Death  fishes  on  through  various  shapes ; 

In  vain  it  Is  to  fret ; 

Nor  fish  nor  fisherman  escapes 
Death’s  all-inclosing  net 

One  of  the  latest  of  Mr.  J.  Billings’s  orphic 
utterances  is  so  pertinent  to  the  pleasant  mission 
of  this  department  of  the  Magazine  that  we  give 
it  place : 

“Fun  is  the  cheapest  fisick  that  haz  bin  dis- 
kovered  yet,  and  the  eazyest  to  take.  Fun  pills 
are  sugar-coated,  and  no  change  ov  diet  iz  nec- 
essary while  taking  them.  A little  fun  will  sum- 
times  go  a grate  w'ays ; i hav  known  men  to  liv 
to  a good  old  age  on  one  joke,  which  they  man- 
aged to  tell  az  often  az  once  a day,  and  do  all 
the  lading  themselves  besides  that  waz  done. 
But  thare  iz  lots  ov  pholks  who  kant  see  enny 
phun  in  enny  thing;  yu  couldn’t  fire  a joke  into 
them  with  a double-barrell  gun  10  paces  off; 
they  go  thru  life  oz  solium  az  a cow.  Menny 
people  think  it  iz  beneath  their  dignity  to  relish 
a joke ; sutch  people  are  simply  fools,  and  dont 
seem  to  kno  it.  The  Billings  family  are  allwuss 
on  the  look-out  for  fun.  It  iz  sed  ov  Dexter  Bil- 
lings, one  ov  our  pristines,  that  he  had  to  be  kept 
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under  500-dollar  bonds  ail  the  time  to  keep  him 
from  laffing  in  church.  Fun  iz  the  pepper  and 
salt  ov  every-day  life,  and  all  the  really  wiz  men 
who  hav  ever  lived  hav  used  it  freely  for  sea- 
zoning. ” 

In  the  number  of  Blackwoods  Magazine  for 
November  last  is  a clever  hit  in  rhyme  at  the 
“Presidents  Address,  Biitish  Association,  1874.” 
Since  the  late  Professor  Aytoun’s  verses  on 
“ Monads”  there  has  been  nothing  better.  The 
solemn  pomp  of  the  lines  is  delicious,  and  the 
vivid  funniness  of  the  final  drop  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  savage 
humor  of  Bret  Harte’s  summary  of  the  conse- 
quences to  the  learned  geologist  when,  “ a chunk 
of  old  red  sandstone”  having  “ caught  in  the  ab- 
domen,” 44  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested 
him  no  more.”  Professor  Tyndall’s  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  emancipation  of  science  from  the 
trammels  of  creeds  is  cleverly  paraphrased  in  six 
lines: 

In  the  very  beginnings  of  science,  the  parsons,  who 
managed  things  then, 

Being  handy  with  hammer  and  chisel,  made  gods  in 
the  likeness  of  men,  • 

Till  commerce  arose,  and  at  length  some  men  of 
exceptional  power 

Supplanted  both  demons  and  gods  by  the  atoms, 
which  last  to  this  hour. 

Yet  they  did  not  abolish  the  gods,  bat  they  sent  them 
well  out  of  the  way, 

With  the  rarest  of  nectar  to  drink,  and  blue  Helds  of 
nothing  to  sway. 

The  atomic  theory  is  delightfully  put  from  the 
comic  point  of  view,  and  the  jeu  desprit  ends 
with  the  following  version  of  the  professor’s  pyr- 
otechnical  peroration : 

First,  let  ns  honor  the  atom,  so  lively,  so  wise,  and 
so  small; 

The  atom  tats  next  let  us  praise,  Epicurus,  Lucretius, 
and  all; 

Let  us  damn  with  faint  praise  Bishop  Butler,  in  whom 
many  atoms  combined 

To  form  that  remarkable  structure  which  it  pleased 
him  to  call— his  mind; 

Last,  praise  we  the  noble  body  to  which,  for  the  time,  | 
we  belong, 

Ere  yet  the  swift  whirl  of  the  atoms  has  hurried  us, 
ruthless,  along, 

The  British  Association— like  Leviathan  worshiped 
by  Hobbes, 

The  incarnation  of  wisdom,  built  up  of  our  witless 
nobs. 

Which  will  carry  on  endless  discussions  when  I,  and 
probably  you. 

Have  melted  in  Infinite  azure— and,  in  short,  till  all 
is  blue. 

This  from  a correspondent  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts : 

Having  been  a steady  reader  of  the  Monthly 
from  the  first,  I have  very  much  enjoyed  the  i 
wise  and  witty  quips  and  oddities  of  the  Drawer. 
Although  I well  knew  that  it  requires  grist  to 
keep  any  mill  running,  I have  never  contributed 
to  keep  the  hopper  supplied,  until  at  this  late  day 
I am  resolved  to  offer  my  mite,  one  of  its  merits 
being  the  fact  that  the  story  is  literally  true  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

When  I was  a boy  living  ‘at  home  on  a farm 
in  Western  New  York  one  of  the  laborers  em- 
ployed by  my  father  was  a man  by  the  name  of 
Lacey.  He  was  past  middle  life,  and  of  a heavy, 
sluggish  mould,  which  to  a stranger  would  indi- 
cate any  thing  but  keen  and  ready  wit,  yet  if  any 
attempted  to  tax  its  temper,  they  soon  found  that 
under  his  unoouth  exterior  there  was  a sarcasm 
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[ as  ready  and  keen  as  a Damascus  blade.  One 
instance,  I think,  is  worthy  a place  in  the  Drawer. 

His  wife  was  a wiry  little  woman,  all  right  an- 
gles and  activity,  and  withal  something  of  a 
Xantippe,  who  had  little  patience  with  his  slow 
and  ponderous  ways,  and  often  took  him  to  task 
pretty  severely.  On  one  occasion,  after  having 
exhausted  her  vocabulary  of  invective,  which  he 
bore  with  the  most  perfect  good  nature,  she 
wound  up  with  the  following : 

“ When  I was  a young  woman  I had  as  good 
a written  recommend  as  any  girl  in  the  whole 
country,  and  I wish  I had  left  you  alone  and 
kept  that  till  I die.  ” 

“Humph!”  responded  the  old  man,  with  the 
most  imperturbable  quietness,  “what  good  ud 
that  done  ye? — the  devil  cadt  read  unitin'” 

General  O’Neill,  a gentleman  of  6ome 
means,  having  come  over  from  “the  ould  sod” 
to  settle  in  Nebraska,  sent  to  various  parties  a. 
sheet  of  printed  questions  to  which  he  desired 
answers.  We  give  a few  of  the  general’s  ques- 
tions, and  the  answers  of  one  of  those  frank, 
simple  men  of  the  vicinage : 

Q.  44  Name  of  county,  and  when  organized  ?” 

A . 44  Kass  Kounty.  Organized  when  fellows 
started  building.” 

Q.  “Have  you  good  water?  How  deep  do 
you  have  to  dig  for  it  ?” 

* A.  “ Yes,  You  can  dig  as  deep  as  you  want.” 

Q.  “Is  the  land  principally  owned  by  resi- 
dents or  non-residents  ?” 

A.  “Some  this  way,  some  that  way;  princi- 
pally neither.” 

Q.  “ Where  do  you  get  your  lumber  ? What 
do  you  pay  for  it  ?” 

A . “Generally  at  the  lumber-yard,  occasion- 
ally at  the  saw-mills.  Sometimes  cash,  some- 
times notes.  ” 

Q.  “ How  is  the  climate  as  to  health  ?” 

4 A.  44  Have  never  heard  the  climate  complain.” 

Q.  “ How  are  the  roads  ?” 

A . “The  roads  are  very  well,  thank  you ; how 
are  you  ?” 

Q.  “ Is  there  fish  or  game  of  any  kind  ?” 

A.  “Yes.  Fish — gudgeons  and  flats.  Game 
— seven-up,  poker,  euchre,  etc.” 

When  Zebulon  Yance  was  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  he  was  talking  with  an  English  gentle- 
man in  reference  to  legal  formalities  in  English 
and  American  courts,  and  while  there  was  lesa 
red-tapeism  with  us,  there  were  certain  forms 
that  were  adhered  to  with  great  tenacity.  In 
illustration,  he  said,  jocosely,  “ Don’t  go  away 
with  the  notion  that  we  discard  forms.  Judge 

, Sir,  is  as  great  a stickler  for  forms  as  any 

man  in  your  country.  One  day  a soldier  who 
had  been  battered  considerably  in  the  war  was 
brought  in  as  a witness.  The  judge  told  him 
to  hold  up  hiB  right  hand. 

“ 4 Can’t  do  it,  Sir,’  said  the  man. 

“ 4 Why  not?’ 

44  4 Got  a shot  in  that  arm,  Sir.* 

44  ‘Then  hold  up  your  left.* 

44  The  man  said  he  had  got  a shot  in  that  arm 
too. 

44  ‘Then,*  said  the  judge,  sternly,  ‘you  must 
hold  up  your  leg.  No  man  can  be  sworn,  Sir, 
in  this  court  by  law  unless  he  holds  up  some- 
thing.*” 
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delicious  prose  of  Lis  JCn<jli*h  Noie^Bookn ; 
Scott  gathered  material  for  Pereril  of  tin 
Ftdk  from  its  romantic  scenery  and  legends ; 
and  Words  wort  h com  memo  rated  a visit  to  it 
in  a sonnet.  Hut  it  is  not  in  these  few  lit- 
erary associations  that  its  chief  interest 
lies.  The  history  of  its  varied  for  times  and 
the  ancestry  of  its  superstitious  people  have 
a peculiar  interest,  dating  as  they  do  from 
the  thrilling  age  when  the  Norsemen  were 
mighty  in  the  West. 

In  its  greatest  length  the  island  measure* 
about  thirty-three  miles,  and  in  its  greatest 
breadth  about  thirteen,  its  eircuutfereuee 
is  seventy -five  miles,  excluding  the  simmsi- 
ties  of  the  bays;  and  it  contains  a superfi- 
cial area  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  acres,  or  two  hundred  and  three 
square  miles.  Enjoying  the  benefit*  of  the 


THERE  is  a patch  of  land  in  the  stormy 
Irish  »Sea  called  the  Isle  of  Man,  about 
which  many  traveled  and  un  traveled  Amer- 
icans know  scarcely  more  than  its  name. 
On  h sunny  day  the  highlands  of  Ulster,  in 
Ireland,  and  of  Galloway*  in  Scotland,  arc 
visible  from  its  western  shore,  and  from  the 
summit  of  8uaefell  Mountain  busy  little  En- 
gland is  seen  fretting  in  the  golden  haze 
far  across  the  sea.  It  is  not  much  greater 
than  Staten  Islam]  iu  area,  and  an  ambitions 
Californian  might  look  upon  it  us  a fnir- 
sired  ranch.  Hut  small  us  it  is— -a  mere 
speck  on  the  map  of  Great  Britain  — it  has 
a government  of  its  ow  n,  with  a House  of 
Parliament,  a people  infused  With  noble 
blood,  and  a thrilling  and  eventful  history. 
Hawthorne  found  it  out  while  he  was  a con- 
sul at  Liverpool,  and  has  praised  it  in  the 
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(Htiqur  jmvi*  Htabit — u Howwever  you  throw 
it,  it  'will  stand*” 

The  Scots  had  not  the  Rf.reogfb  to  hold 
the  island,  however,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  inhabitants  Edward  1,  of  England  took 
possession.  Edward  II.  gave  it  to  his  fa- 
vorite, Piers  Gaveaton,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
afterward  it  fell  under  t lie  rule  of  Henry 
Beaumont.  But  the  warlike  Scots  were  im- 
patient to  regain  it.;  and  in  BUS  an  army 
under  Robert  Bruce  invaded  the  island,  oc- 
cupying it  for  the  thirteen  years  following. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  wrested  it  from 
them  in  1340,  and  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, whoso  life  and  property  were  sacri- 
ficed in  high  tteasbn  committed  against  his 
sovereign  majesty  the  king.  Henrv  IV. 
granted  it  to  the  Earl  of  NorthmuWrland, 
and  it  next  passed  into  the.  hands  of  the 
Stanleys  (Earls  of  Derby),  who  returned  it. 
until  1G5L  In  that  year  the  sixth  earl  was 
beheaded  at  Bolton  for  his  adherence  to 
Charles  I.,  and  Lord  Fairfax  was  -appointed 
a ruler  in  Mona.  Charles  II.  restored  the 
island  to  the  Stanleys  on  his  accession,  and 
by  them  it  w as  transferred  to  the  Dukes  of 
Athol,  w ho  voluntarily  disposed  of  the  sov- 
ereignty to  Great  Britain  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  ago. 

The  vikings  are  fishermen  now,  and  all 
the  great  treasure  steamers  from  Liverpool 
sail  into  the  West,  without  a thought  or 
wish  of  evil  toward  them.  Sleepy  villages 
are  perched  on  the  cliffs  where  once  the 
be  aeon- tires  of  the  wreckers  allured  many  a 
goodly  ship  to  her  doom.  In  the  buys  w here 
the  pirates  hid  themselves  tty  the  w hite  sails 
of  pleasure-boats.  8b great  are  the  changes 
wrought  by  time  that  even  the  spell  ofniisl 
w orked  by  the  wizard  king  has  been  broken, 
and  the  summer  has  its  share  of  cloudless 
days.  The  invaders  are  not  Romans,  Piets, 
Scots,  or  Scandinavians,  but  aggressive  tour- 
ists hearing  knapsacks  instead  of  eagles,  and 
walking- sticks  instead  of  javelins.  These 
confront  you  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  isl- 
and, and  the  primitive  eh  a racier  of  the  na- 
tive* is  fast  changing  under  the  ihfiuenceof 
the  town  manners  Which  the  visitors  bring 
with  them.  Many  of  the  superstitions  have 
been  laughed  away,  and  hospitality  has  ac- 
quired a fair  money  value.  I do  not  menu 
to  say  that  there  are  no  more  generous 
hearts  and  simple  minds  in  Mona.  An  old 
fisherman V wife  entertained  me  with  flour 
bread,  salt  fish,  and  tea  in  her  hut  at  Creg- 
y-m-esh,  and  indignantly  thrust  me  out  of 
the  only  door  in  the  house  when  the  meal 
was  ended  because  1 offered  her  a shilling. 
There  are  not  a few  honest  folks,  too,  who 
yet  have  a steadfast  faith  in  mermaids  and 
fairies. 

The  island  is  miehed  by  a line  of  yacht  - 
like  steamers,  each  with  two  bright  Ted  fun- 
nels and  two  very  slanting  masts,  which  sail 
from  Liverpool  every  afternoon  during  tho 
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These  old  heroes  were  the  victims  of  law- 
less and  blood-thirsty  dispositions,  and  had 
withdrawn  from  their  allegiance  to  Harold 
Haarfhger.  The  more  peaceful  and  peni- 
tently inclined  emigrated  to  Iceland,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  offended  king,  where  they 
established  themselves  in  prosperity  and 
honor.  But  the  others  sett  led  nearer  home, 
aud  occupied  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  which 
vantage -ground  they  continued  to  make 
things  lively  for  their  father-laud.  Harold 
was  not  long  in  follow  tog  them.  But  when 
he  had  come  westward  a*  tar  as  Man,”  says 
his  saga.  “ the  report  of  his  exploits  on  the 
land  had  gone  before  him;  for  all  the  in- 
habitants had  tied  over  to  Scot  land,  and  the 
island  was  left  entirely  bare  both  of  people 
and  goods,  so  that  lie  aud  his  men  made  no 
booty  w hen  they  landed.” 

As  soon  as  Harold  had  retired  the  vikings 
re  turned  to  the  island,  and  kilted  an  curl  to 
whom  he  h fui  i n t r ns  ted  the  govern  men  t.  A 
second  earl  whom  the  king  sent,  to  subdue 
t hern  w as  also  killed,  and  his  wife  aud  daugh- 
ter were  sold  as  slaves.  The  island  then 
became  a pirates*  lair,  aud  the  children  of 
Harold,  by  condoning  the  vices  of  the  vi- 
king*, managed  to  hold  the  throne  of  Mona 
for  several  generations. 

In  12fi3  the  island  was  tributary  to  Nor- 
way, and  as  the  mother  country  was  unable 
to  protect  it,  it  was  ceded  to  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland.  Thereupon  the  ancient  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  Kings  of  Man  were 
erased,  and  the  three  armed  legs  were  sub- 
stituted, with  the  appropriate  motto,  Quo - 
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venlim\,  J rti  h the %r*y  $*aJld 

of  Hrt’l>MlA  .;  ’■•;> , : jf--;’/  : ;•  ; 

The  fitvikUiwr  ttveii  ■ 

hohl  j;r»»mmitoric«  tit  t(J  f)i<'  «:-ipp!».)re  vwe.xr 
of  Pr^ti^laH  B&y*  at  tijjp  hea«l  of  which  i* 
i Dmigbis  itself,  tUf,  prmtijnil  iwii,  %v*th  * 
tuitopy  of  bhio  5?xri<\ky  laiity  fit iffting  os6x. 
lift  way  -houwrife.v'.  The  arrival  w an  h&hii * *»£ 
im  little  hnpOHAuee  it  brings  Lev 
tv’s  wails,  the  Liverpool  ami  Liwloti  ttevr*- 
and  a frt-sh  I'TOwd  xf  vnMiots  tu  the 
hotel*  iinA  JiOaniiiig-tHMiM'M.  The  magnify 
•j  eent  tfbnw  wharf  is  rJbveiigt^L  with  i^igcr 
wiaure^my  in 

• ^maH  ttt  gttiet  tile  newcomers, 

jlttud  h.  mrxf”  formal  Umu*r  r»?  iiuiit  to  iLe|p  in 
x g(«*A^V??i'»^bu'ivJtreii  front  ;j  .little  ntmu'ii 
i»ti  the  jffc  In  ftuJ.Y  jfbVuglaA  xW 

I ih\H  iuKs  ipode  Ov^r  *vp 

; &Ymit  "ihjft t 'tHwitx#'.  ifftfi jfr  hntiii&fcgl 
fcoep  tlhvw  ih  t he  ye  a tv  O t h v r\£i8*e  i t > ouht 
i bti  (tifkiotft  utmotieetl.  ; v ; ;w  ,sr  .*  ’/>; 
f The  old  ttfwiMh  \m  U\*  lw 

Veiifc  iftite  whkvU  &ifc‘  so  ti&irhw  fbut 

t v<> : v*bieta.%  «i»j»rou?*huig  itoiii  opjoWffc*  »li - 
revfikme^  Win  not  hhA  tlie  w<f*tpar«t*  «f 
, fh«‘  h»ui*e4  jiLighr,  afttmi  Ml  a Ini 

UmnfU  ^jiit  nf  tlierr  bedroom  window^  wifli 
- tjj&tr  utdghhoi*  tyvbr  the  wajY  The  hpttj*4& 
> aiv  mud)  hl.fe  tte  a rovt  pf  ritm-pi fw,  as 

wtiilomi  m i >\u-  s\v’M-\h  :ux . erratic.  T)o-> 

, ,w^  h\ty\t  $TV  it  • . pc<'ipio^  Uyfic  A 

fntgal  Hying  fr<uti  thf>  hfirl  tVr»  yaio  Wr 

; ^bif^rpral  fttiw  l^vinhoil  ijipon 

| ti^rnv  The  wallh  «r<*  thi^k  atrf  (he  toef* 
xv4nn  . They  were  '^fb&:  biy ' 


vapor  rhRV>tealf  nyt^f  iif  m #<  pleasnnt  Hr»nun 
f)ie  li44tfi;Ui  ^iu^>,  The  suh  falls  iifeliui t 
1 1 to!  nearer  I ruptl  ,^fj . % im  «Jt  imnvA  elfo  (getx<vA 
‘brib^U^  Viifw»:  the  nrh-  tlehl^  of 

nittt lo’itb,  '.e^l. Twiho5»  of  unpareheA 


the 

tfMfefr  *»/(*•  -<Uivy  im  jhliugs  have  stood  tin  u ' ‘ '^  >*  / v . ;' 

t / n n il  while/  the  grumlot  mms  (live  liven 

built  ur<  mi  ml  them.  Its  ku>cmv  emcnt  i mm-  '•’  v-~  " 

I'f  Ci'  v-  ^v.'.s  ;«  sm: fU  « .tvw.d  file  appear-  "”v 

a Dt'**  and  Iona*  of  •»  hfr.:=  <«n<\  and  > on  ran  ^ #T||p[  ' 

not  walk  through  if  without  tit*’  too*!  vig-  ^ 

OfrMts  {m,shin^  ami  elbowing*-  At  night  it 

is  flooded  with  light  from  the  shops  and  1 tlieir  weather- beaten  crews  enjoying  an  in- 
thronged  with  loungers.  The  trade  done  dUHtrious  idleness  on  deck.  A sehooimr  or 
in  pictorial  note-paper  and  wooden  spoons  j hark  from  England  or  Ireland  is  sometimes 
marked  ‘‘A  present  from  the  Isle  of  Man”  moored  among  others,  and  under  the  light- 
is  enormous.  All  the  purchasers  seem  to  j house  at  the  end  a gallant  fleet  of  row-boats 
be  strangers,  and  occasionally  you  may  see  j and  yachts  dazzle  the  w ater  with  the  suv- 
a salty -looking  native,  dressed  in  a pea-  j passing  brilliancy  of  their  paints, 
jacket  and  a sou'wester  cap,  watching  them  j At  night  the  market-place  reminds  you 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  contempt  j of  Flemish  pictures.  Its  space,  is  filled 
and  approval.  j with  stands  and  lighted  with  flaring  yellow 

The  southern  end  emerges  in  the  old  Mar-  ! lamps*  Here  you  xuay  see  a comely  woman 
ket  Square — a lively  and  interesting  scene  — with  such  a color  and  such  a breadth 
at  all  times.  On  one  Hide  stands  the  Church  planted  before  a stall  loaded  with  the  most 
of  St.  Matthew,  which  has  been  frowning  on  I glittering  and  most  richly  colored  mackerel 
the  vanity  of  the  passing  crowd  for  more  j in  the  world.  Her  bright  eyes,  dear  eoro- 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was  plexion,  and  picturesque  dress — the  red 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Wilson,  whose  life  shawl  jauntily  thrown  across  her  magnifi- 
was  written  by  Keltic,  and  age  has  only  cent  shoulders,  the  dean  blue  check  apron 
slightly  impaired  the  strength  of  its  sub-  and  homespun  brown  gown—  realize  the 
stantml  walls.  Close  by  there  are  several  ideal  of  a modern  viking’s  daughter.  Next 
old-fashioned  taverns,  with  cozy  bar -par-  • to  her,  before  a stand  of  oysters,  is  a gray- 
lots,  which  invite  the  carnal  man  to  drowse  haired  old  fellow  in  sailor’s  attire  calling 
away  an  hour  or  two  over  a long  day  pipe  out.  Ids  stock  in  the  most  persuasive  tone, 
and  a glass  of  steaming  toddy.  A little  fur-  41  Fine  oystars,  fresh  oysriirs,  oystars  all 
ther  on  you  coiue  to  the  harbor,  which  is  alive,  oy-y -stars  kicking!  Tty  them,  In- 
formed by  the  embouchure  of  the  river  dies?  try  them,  gents;  a shilling  a dozen. 
Douglas,  ami  is  partly  separate  from  the  Oy stars,  oysta-r-r-r-s!”  Only  a tew  of  the 
bay.  Two  great  hills  flank  it,  the  one  on  tourists  who  throng  the  narrow  passage  are 
the  farther  side  covered  with  the  brightest  able  to  resist  the  appeal,  augmented  as  it 
verdure,  the  other  graded  Into  streets  and  is  by  the  tempting  samples  which  are  open 
occupied  by  houses.  At  low  water  the  peb-  j within  their  pearly  clasps,  all  ready  for  the 
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watch  the  sea  roll- 
ing in  on  the  low 
lieach,  not  in  thun- 
dering waves,  as  at 
Long  Braiieii*  tint 
in  playful  ripples 
that  chase  each 
other  like  children: 
an  ornamental  iron 
pier  reaching  scv- 
end  h n helm)  yards 
in  the  water  of  the 
ha  V,  w a ter  of  su c 1 1 
purity  and  exqui- 
site colors  us  yon 
will  not  see  else- 
where  on  the  En- 
glish coast;  hand- 
some boarding- 
houses ami  hotels 
perched  on  the 
clifts  among  the 
shady  foliage;  ami 
the  street  enter- 
tainments of  negro 
minstrels*  baliad 
singers,  ant!  acro- 
bats, which  form 
one  of  the  distinct- 
ive features  of  all 
English  wateriug- 
placea. 

A pleasant  lane 
leads  to  Douglas 
\ lead,  one  of  the  pro- 
montories guarding 
the  entrance  to  the 
hay,  from  which  el- 
evation a superb 
reach  of  land  and 
water  is 
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m view. 

It  is  over  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea- 
level*  and  rises  almost  precipitously  from 
the  water.  Lovers  have  made  it  a favorite 
tryst,  and  dainty  parasols  blossom  unex- 
pectedly hut  of  the  secluded  nooks  torn  in 
the  rock.  On  the;  opposite  headland  a 
smoky  chaplet  hovers  above  Onchan  vil- 
lage, with  its  romantic  little  charcli — fair 
Onchan, 

M Studding-  the  hill  ftboce  the  cUpsy  I>ayT 
A liny  hamlet  bosomed  hi  1 he  Buies'." 

Inland  there  arc  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  the  fertile  valley  that  cleaves  the  isl- 
and between  Douglas  and  Peel.  A foot- 
path down  the  hill  brings  you  to  the  light- 
house on  another  commanding  eminence, 
and  then,  by  tlights  of  stairs  hewn  out  of 
the  layers  of  greenish  rock,  yon  tome  to 
Port  Bkillion.  I never  saw  a more  roman- 
tic bathing -place  than  this  is.  nor  one 
where  a bath  could  he  enjoyed  with  great- 
er luxury.  It  is  a cool  recess  in  the  rocks, 
cool  on  the  warmest  days  in  summer.  The 
water  is  intensely  green,  and  so  clear  with- 


hands  that  same  afternoon.  In  the  back- 
ground stands  the  old  church,  the  dicker- 
ing lamps  throwing  gigantic  shadows  on  its 
yellow  walls,  ami  the  taverns,  their  win- 
dows beaming  with  a hospitable  warmth. 

When  other  viator*  than  occasional  oftb 
cials  of  the  English  government  and  the 

come 


captains  of  small  roasters  began  to 
to  the  island,  the  first  stones  of  the  new 
town  were  laid  on  Prospect  Hill.  Soon 
afterward  terraces  of  stucco  villas,  with 
carriage-drive#  and  gardens  in  front,  dawn- 
ed on  the  astonished  minds  of  the  old  town 
folk,  and  yet  greater  wonders  in  the  shape 
of  modern  hotels,  with  hundreds  of  rooms 
and  princely  furniture.  A steamer  came 
from  Liverpool  daily,  bringing  an  in(*r cas- 
ing number  of  passengers  each  succeeding 
summer,  until  the  fame  of  Douglas  was 
spread  through  the  kingdom. 

Douglas  is  the  starting-point  for  tourists 
to  all  parts  of  the  island,  which  can  lie 
readied  within  a day,  and  it  has  all  the  es- 
sentials of  a fashionable  resort.  There  is  a 
splendid  concrete  parade,  where  you  may 
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•ill  that  i%  Mlijivit Vw>  sven  j «*r  ;t  #*t*  .wwk*  -put  -of  the 

;t$ks  IiV  IliiA  ifnel*  ex  u Writ  is  wnuttiw*'*  1o\iU 

it*  h hi sr  »s*f  iMiuitViniblo  to  thf  ring**?  <if  vulgarity.  But  svlun  »<n 

with  jue;tf  ^t^ni>rHt  aiHl  a wall  ftf  rtroPrijf*  iiicx>mpnrahlv  Jollsy  pppiobky 
jmrtly  tuclhSwi  d bit  )>t  afhvlvnwjH'ui'h  ev«*itH f ftfotfurking  sf  t they  are ! 

tv  strewn  is  it h hifetftuia  Keur  fiw  \ Tfiefr  ftnjf  began  -walk  ;cm  eurlv  morning 

mril<ile:  iif  l|ie-  lip ^ ii  ^ <\t  r?IV  | dip i«  the  .\t  'no  ,• . mutter ‘hi:*#  to&ii  ' 

iigSe*  .^itv^jektet^r^ibk:  fur  thv  ; (vinperamrr  rxr  liosv  heaVy-  itw  sava*  and 

rtH«:.oy  x«f  the*  diipwreekerl  hr  Sir  William  | thru  enm»*  a jtrwhgtivniji ' hrrakfk*:-  of  uiui 
HUte-lr),,  ibumlef  pf  tint  ftafpttial  Lif<M»oot  J tein-Fhi«ps.  irk,  auil  ‘ vjk tppejvtl^  ii^r- 

lnstitntiofc.  Above  you  mipoutl  the  ftoiviH  ; Yiugr*,  sfhtvh  wr*  eaten  i»i  »bt<«tU«fiee  Viih 
ing  eliife-  ; iuimniw:  relish  hv  un:u  ami iwtmu.  Time?-. 

But  wRh  alV  i(h  Mtra>yVm^  no  jiotUjudie^  hr  v^iu|>bti|v^  jf  .W 

trot  fasbimiabkH  A wbahliy  iron  -?>rtapii*ri; nirphttf  rent  .^:iiiu)ijg.;^h^fiKV  'AiJ  jtiRjk. 
from  Bartrt^  ♦ *r  » nriU -h wupf  from  Mt* *&;..  i alkali vft,  apr?  fdW  tit; health , Jlt0!$fc  hitolk  - 
diester,  'HcmusUiow  Im’ihkt  n mmihif-r  rosi-  ' Qi<*t  then*  tRvuiefl  hm>  iidnug  uml  itviviH#- 
iUo !.<•<•  their*  ami  >r  mar*  pant  if was  a Ui-  ? -partied  taking  with  lium  |d*fh»rk  iiu«r(« 
tie : HilH^Wa  ; ju^l  ^jieii  < fit^" -/ahftt . in  i In* 

who  iUHlid  .xM  ht'kill  r ^ thrilicM-t  ViV  » Fu«:  ^Vflihig  :>U  »U>tv«  to  <U.hU*l^  ot 

ghina.  -Fainiliir  wulv  liiuin^V i tiww^tmpy j song^ingiu^.  o/d  'vhir\*-id!»rij4.  xuiivS 

rbmeit  it  Jis  ?^n  ot  tli^y  udV  |*1W' 

(ip^  K^momy  ATtilu>nt  tettrg  Kt^lroih'd  frmn 
ili«t  i tiriumH,  Rut  tfuk 
*>T*  wjtu  till 

to / tit ';ihrhux.  iu*  inbvrt^>k 

to  l^^vi^w^rvuridifte  Tit^ 

uti?  ffi?eJiu3u  nmclnviiii^  clerks, .anil  «aie8tu^u 
fTOtn Mdn<*Jic«ti*r,  aotf  waitv^ 
frf.i  t iihiig  tlistritjfs  uf  NWUv FmiPiiuliin?  and 
: for U holidaj  ribwri^iv^ 
diiwgbt^r^  »ft$l  ^vr^Rieam  am  V(fiRu  iv» 
phldiy  as  tlie  s^otueu  of  tho 
with  JV&ier  clw^ksr  } thiiik^iwifl  liAuAsorutrr 
fimris.  Full  of  Health  and  >iairih\  tubjtia% 
i tit?  jil wwiitti  vf  h»H  fox-  in*} y- 


friiHmgUt.  : ' .J  / ‘ J 

. AlMiut;  t Jbuw  m f&w  i^utcla^  i lu»h?  ia 
vir^  *mthihaR*<l 

Iu>i!»  (vJtdjraft^i.  *5. 1 iU'TpI'  n*i> 
thing  pfothot  /'  iu*  tips'  wrirrou  m Uii  x‘  «i  • 
yiUh  JS'M^tiooks,  y tliah  tin?  little  etmrcli  at 
Kirk  RraddatiF  h at.au'dp.  iia'ii 
kiiin  of ^ shadowy  tr^p.a— - a-  ld«m  rritfp  Hturrh 

tllttf  Would  HOI  im  VOWaskilhU:  Hi  iUiV  Mtiirv 

Mthatimiv  tuif  tk  in>>s.t  , (»h:htr^WRie,  ixi  it^ 
aipi  bowery  t-nvironiuput/  fin 
rtmtS  JiVfs  eTev  4 ho  briil^e  markuT  - 

niaee.  ninl  thnniah  a trirnstile  path  svliiPb 
riW  lnxiiritofit  lieW  to  U^. 
f UiMf*  <?f  .k.  tiumitvy  of  av hkfi  j^iy; ftridg#  Va^' 
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^0;  Iraida  «V  the  evil- 

%$&;'  tsTOinOu 

>^S;  wo^ii  ciia'ic^.’uiitl 
. i^felissj  rounded  aipl 
Auiof  iflted  ugh  ; ; 

tlm  old  Ifutcb  rtil^dfc' 

' <s>mj>hitning  \ri  ••  a 

• tfe  yurt&ih*  *tynng 
across  hh#  ■ wl#-* 

:f$g&  ihiHr«f ; tfcfcW 
||j§||  dam  tfihiwi  at  f 
BBI§fe  knit  Hit# 

||||||.  f woof 

ip|jj||’  ?n  *UMskw$*<  ami 
|^?c6tjh&  a £«od~ 
BSpSl;  ^if fen* €>oi> , t<* 

PpgS%  pa^hrs  ~ by  — whiit 
fm^Uiattbu  and  in- 
rtpiratum  jt$jfe|&  are 
in  these  homely 

.Th«  only  part  of  t.Bo  1 tiigfate!  A farther  along  t;iie  TO«dJc>ij 

maiuing  in  a w all  of  r lie  »drApe!f  >yifcft  Gotho  com**  to  n stone,  hollowed  *m  uppersi<h% 
window*  ami  an.  obi  bell  aniotimml  | which pri^ert*  about  t>yn  feer  frntn  the  wall 

but  an  ♦uji'iviit  writer  dcM-ribes  it-  f&  one  of  hi  v bii  b ?r  m set.  This  is  die  “ fairy nniU 
rlije  ihu&t  mpunstie  i^tahlmlirtvoi»t»  of  Grpat  j djejnniMl  granny  will  tell  ymiikaton  iti«oti- 
Britain.  The  pnii^iw  wde  baroneas  y>r  the  Jight  tiights  it  is  mounted  by  ;i  dusking 
isle*  held  lauftta  ift  her  unVu  mime*  and  phs-  * sprite  who  rides  a fiery  steed  over  the  moor* 
«4^eVl  i^Ttxii^o^ar^  both  temporal  And  «pfc~  j A walk  of  a tew  biuulred  yard*  tinder  an 
iltinl.  rtn* - g*\m*-*toncs  found  wt  if  lie  mfibnigewte  canopy  of  leaves  then  bring* 

grounds  was  uue  luaerihi-ii,  *l  inustriskiiiKi  you  to  the  old  kirk.,  It  is  set  lyiek  from  < be, 
Matilda  Film  lies  MiTl'm'*”  wbiidi  ikfcop-  road  Su  a inosusy  chareh-yatd  on  the  brow  of 
posed  t^jiiiyc  ri>jioLjjaerodTfliwl  fhfr  duugjtrle*.  3 hilly  find  us  you  stand  at  the  gateway, 
iilty  4<rii » mdu**.  longing  at  it  in  its  best  of  oak  find  beech,  1 

was  uiaerlb'Hl,  -w  t’artehminuhi  think  that  ydu  will  agree  with  ilawthani^ 

Virgo.  loouaeuiatin a .iOtCCXXN./*  which  is  who  declared  that  no  description  eoulddo 
to  refer tit  Cart cei.ti undo , *•  thr  fair  jtwtiee  to  its  <|uauit  benufy.  It  bus  every 

Kthg  fdr.aii  ideal  eonntry  church.  If 

4bbtb  Mys  fouiiil  an  asylum,  nod  die-<l  in 
petu-e.  The  grounds  ate  now  in  chided  ih 
the  estate  of  n gentleman  who  has  iHipyctL 
ed  them  into  u parudi>*ef  and  f lit* 
the  pimiH  listers  blossom  Hg/jiri  iu  swewt- 
snicUiuj^  beds  of  the  choicest  bowers. 

Alter  pa&*trig  the  nunnery  you  ri?aeb  o bit 

of  a-  v.nioge  called  Shi!  imgh ton.  If  s 

of  about  half  a rto^cn  eojftuges*  Wifi*  little 
garden^  in  front  fhubiug  with  the  jtrodjgal 
itichsiox  tbai  *:any  llieii  cluster*  of  blossom 
as  h igh  as  thrv  bedroion  winilows.  The  piVK 
fusenef^  t,>F  fb?s  plant  imjKirm  a wftrintb  $ff 
eojoi  to  these  small  homes  :whb?h  I baye 
be  rer  «eOn:  eipmieil . The  cottage  have  t bat 
.peeitliarly  Knglwb  itrtpdurau^o  of  rusticity 
t he  charm  of  wbfcli  and  Out 

expbtmcd.  it  h not  ibnntl  m any  n^ 

Uncd^ oiffoiJti  of  ttrebileetims  in  wbid.h  fftfty-' 
pro  iar  vX^'die<l  bty  tim  viflu^ea  (*f  Fram  e. 

A ^ nearly  1 emf  it  ctniidst*  lo 

\vitdt;  a Tx  ril^  bo*  ,caflrtl 

thiAti?  nudlw  tone  ami  ‘ltoimdy  ktiioorUyv 
They  :ir*>  not  merclysludO-r^  iVo*  urep  and 

wmoeu, ; tbivy  jm pre^s  oxn>  as  ffy big  aetit  c 
parti*  ipab.m. hi  h miiuo  1 1 lb.  TU^ opvm  doms 
•royeuluig.  the  jlpuu  kitclvenM,  ‘ vr if U iYi/efr 
erugkery  V*  fibty 
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is  exceedingly  Lil- 
lipntiun,  anil  is 
absolutely  without 
other  decorations 
than  those  that  age 
and  time  have  giv- 
en. The  roof  slants 
so  low  that  a tall 
man  can  reach  it 
with  his  hand,  and 
the  mellow  walls 
are  broken  only  by 
a few  narrow  arch- 
ed window's.  At 
the  west  end  there 
is  a square  tower, 
on  which  are  two 
small  bells  in  open 
arches,  with  the 
date  of  erection. 

1774.  The  ivy  and 
the  liehen  have 
lovingly  thrown  a 
decent  velvet  pall 
over  it,  and  on  one 
side  the  humble  lit- 
tle sanctuary  has 
sunk  below*  the  lev- 
el of  the  oozy 
ground,  as  though 
inclined  to  follow 
the  generation  of 
worshiper*  that  arc 
buried  around.  A 
silent  company  of 
grave-stones  crowd 
out  the  living  and 
mark  the  full  har- 
vest of  a hundred 
years.  Among  these 
simple  monuments 
of  fishermen  and  yeomen — most-  of  them 
thin  squares  of  slate  a few  feet  high — there 
is  a lofty  obelisk  in  memory  of  the  son  of 
John,  Duke  of  At  hol ; and  near  to  this  Henry 
Hutchinson,  Wordsworth’s  brother-in-law, 
lies  buried,  bis  virtues  extolled  in  an  epi- 
taph written  by  the  poet. 

The  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
church-yard,  however,  are  the  ancient,  sculp- 
tured nionmnental  crosses  with  Scandina- 
vian legends,  which  are  more  numerous  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Readers  of  Mr.  Conway’s  ar- 
ticles on  Ilk  ley  are  already  familiar  with 
their  general  character.  They  are  vertical 
stones  of  a considerable  height,  decorated 
with  elaborate  scroll-work  and  representa- 
tion* of  serpents  and  various  fanciful  ani- 
mals—evidently  borrowed  from  Northern 
mythology — -which  are  graven  on  the  sur- 
face. Most  of  them  are  also  inscribed  with 
Runic  letters  ; and  it  is  to  be  supposed  from 
the  amount  of  labor  which  must  have  been 
spent  upon  them  that  they  won*  built  only 
to  the  memory  of  Norsemen  of  high  degree. 


ACM  1(1  STOS&S  KlK*  lilueUA*. 


There  are  seven  of  these  curious  stones  at 
Kirk  Bruddan,  and  one  of  them  is  described 
by  a learned  author  as  being  the  moat  thor- 
oughly Scandinavian  of  all  in  the  island. 
It  is  a rectangular  pillar  cross  decorated  on 
three  sides  with  serpents  and  knot-work. 
The  fourth  side  hears  t lie  inscription,  “ rurlt- 

I.  A B K— N K A K t— It 18TI— K It  l7  S— TH  A N A— AFT— t'  l A K- 
8UN— siNT—nRiTT!H' r—spx—rabrs,”  which,  in- 
terpreted, means,  ^Thorlaf  Ncaki  erected 
this  cross  to  Fiack  his  son,  the  nephew 
(brother’s  son)  of  Jgbr.”*  A fragment  of 
another  cross, ornamented  in  the  same  fash- 
ion, stands  close  by.  Upon  one  of  its  sides 
the  dragon  and  serpent  device  is  engraved, 
and  on  the  other  there  is  a beautiful  design 
of  knot- work  in  panels.  The  edge  is  in- 
scribed with  Runic  characters  to  the  effect 
that 4<  Of  tar  erected  this  cross  to  his  father, 
Fraka,  hut  Thorn  born,  the  son.”  A third 


• For  these  tacts  and  much  other  valuable  Informix 
tion  the  writer  la  indebted  to  Mr.  dames  Shimmln  and 
Mr.  William  Kuenle,  of  Douglas,  the  latter  the  Author 
of  a popular  Amount  of  the  fiftamt,  am!  an  antiquarian 
noted  for  hi*  painstaking  rcsoarchea. 
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stone,  less  ornate  than  the  others,  and  in  a 
poorer  state  of  preservation,  is  inscribed, 
“ Thorstein  erected  this  cross  to  Ofeig  Kli- 
uaison.” 

When  we  consider  how  old  these  monu- 
ments are,  the  centuries  they  have  carried 
their  stories  of  paternal  and  filial  love  be- 
tween fathers  and  sons,  I think  we  will 
admit  them  a little  nearer  to  our  sympa- 
thies than  ashy  antiquities  are  wont  to 
come.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  any  care 
has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  One  of  them 
• long  occupied  the  place  of  a door-step  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church.  Another  was  used 
as  the  stepping-stone  of  a stile.  Yet  they 
survived  this  vandal  desecration,  as  they 
survived  the  storms  and  changes  of  seven 
hundred  years.  The  waves  of  time  have 
scarcely  worn  a knot  out  of  the  intricate 
tracery  of  their  panels,  and  the  warm  hearts 
of  the  rugged  old  Norsemen,  so  long  ago 
extinct,  are  vindicated  in  the  simple  Runic 
letters. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Brandon 
(Brandinus,  or  Brandanus),  an  abbot  and 
confessor,  who  died  in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the 
eleventh  century.  He  was  created  a bishop 
in  1025,  and  was  also  much  honored  in  the 
Hebrides.  The  present  edifice  is  only  a year 
older  thau  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
but  the  site  has  been  occupied  by  a church 
since  1291,  in  which  year  thirty-six  canons 
were  enacted  by  a synod  there  assembled. 

There  are  three  ways  of  seeing  the  island. 
The  quickest  and  cheapest  is  by  the  recent- 
ly constructed  narrow-gauge  railroad.  The 
most  popular  is  by  wagonette,  a sort  of  civil- 
ized jaunting-car,  accommodating  from  four 
to  eight  persons,  which  can  be  hired,  with 
the  driver,  for  twenty  shillings  (five  dollars) 
a day.  The  best  is  by  walkiug,  and  the  oc- 
casional use  of  the  railroad  between  unim- 
portant points.  The  requisites  are  a fair 
degree  of  endurance,  a stout  pair  of  boots, 
and  a water-proof  overcoat,  the  latter  being 
especially  indispensable,  as  scarcely  a day 
passes  without  the  blessing  of  rain.  It  was 
thus  that  I traveled,  and  I think  I saw  much 
that  the  ordinary  tourist  misses. 

I started  out  in  a northwesterly  direction 
from  Douglas  to  Peel,  following  for  two 
miles  the  road  leading  to  Kirk  Braddan. 
Thence  we  were  in  a valley  of  small  farms 
for  the  rest  of  our  journey.  Prior  to  the  re- 
in vestment  of  the  sovereignty  in  the  British 
c rown,  agriculture  was  greatly  neglected, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  peasantry  were  de- 
voted to  smuggling  and  the  herring  fisher- 
ies. But  since  that  event  a decided  im- 
provement has  taken  place,  and  the  best 
methods  of  cultivating  lands  have  been 
adopted.  The  holdings  are  very  small,  and 
though  some  include  two  hundred  acres,  the 
greater  number  consist  of  not  more  than  a 
hundred,  or  a hundred  and  fifty.  About 
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two-thirds  of  the  whole  island  are  product- 
ive ; the  remainder  is  sterile  and  neglected. 
Some  of  the  land  in  the  south  resting  oil 
limestone  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  in 
England,  and  in  the  north  large  quantities 
of  marl  are  found,  which  possesses  highly 
valuable  chemical  properties. 

Mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper  are  work- 
ed extensively  at  four  places,  and  the  export 
of  these  minerals  affords  a considerable  part 
of  the  insular  income.  The  lead  mines  in 
general  yield  a mixed  ore,  two-thirds  blende , 
and  one-third  lead,  in  a ton  of  which  there 
are  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  ounces 
of  silver.  Quarries  of  lime,  marble,  and  gran- 
ite are  also  worked  on  a moderate  scale  at 
Foxdale,  Scarlett,  and  Ballasalla. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
the  population  consisted  of  about  three  hun- 
dred families,  and  in  1861  it  had  increased 
to  fifty- tw'o  thousand.  Not  a few  of  the 
people  are  descended  from  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  immigrants  of  centuries  ago ; but  the 
pure-blooded  Manx  are  in  a majority.  They 
are  jealous  of  foreigners,  and  in  some  remote 
villages  in  the  mountains -and  on  the  coast 
they  intermarry  among  themselves.  In  man- 
ner they  are  stolid  and  reserved,  suspicious 
of  questionings,  and  more  disposed  to  listen 
than  to  answer.  They  are  very  temperate 
in  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  and  are  well-ed- 
ucated and  intelligent.  Since  the  year  1703 
they  have  had  a complete  system  of  compul- 
sory education. 

One  of  the  earliest  written  laws  was  di- 
rected against  drunkenness.  “ At  the  Tin- 
wald  Court  holden  on  the  24th  June,  1610. 
It  is  by  general  consent  proclaimed  that  as 
oft  as  any  man  or  woman  shall  be  found 
drunk  hereafter,  the  party  soe  offending,  if 
not  of  ability  to  pay  a fine,  shall  for  the  first 
time  be  punished  in  the  stockes,  the  second 
time  to  be  tyed  to  the  whipping-stockes, 
and  the  third  time  to  be  whipped  therein.” 

The  Manx  jealousy  of  alien  settlers  is 
shown  in  a law  which  enacts  “that  all 
Scotts  avoid  the  land  with  the  next  vessell 
that  goeth  into  Scotland,  upon  paine  of  for- 
feiture of  their  goods,  and  their  bodies  to 
prison.”  This  spirit  of  clannitthnetts  even 
went  so  far  ns  to  proscribe  the  emigration 
from  the  island  of  all  unmarried  men  and 
women,  under  twenty -five  years  of  age,  who 
had  not  served  seveu  years  at  labor.  But 
except  in  this  instance  the  Manx  commu- 
nity enjoyed  the  utmost  political  freedom 
under  the  most  effective  and  least  burden- 
some restraints  of  morality. 

The  language,  which  is  used  in  conversa- 
tion by  the  peasantry  and  in  some  of  the 
legal  formulas,  is  one  of  the  six  dialects  of 
the  Celtic,  expanded  by  the  Icelandic  and 
old  Norse.  Manx  scholars  are  fond  of  ex- 
patiating on  its  melody,  harmony,  and  co- 
piousness ; but  Bishop  Shirley  did  not  think 
so  much  of  it,  and  declared  it  to  be  “ an 
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been  mippressed.  “ Teet  there's  u dale  of  To  come  back  to  the  road,  from  which  I 
nonsense  in  the  English  pome,”  lie  added,  did  not  intend  to  wander  an  far.  The  day 
“I  mane  the  foolish  tales  about  Adam  and  ! fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  morning,  and  1 
Eve  eoortuV,  and  such  like.  Theresa  none  think  I was  overtaken  by  only  four  aoparate 
of  that  nonsense  in  Manx  pnte-ry— no,  in-  showers  in  course  of  two  hours.  Several 
teot.  A dale  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  is  wagonettes  dashed  past,  loaded  with  merry- 
nahtliiiF  in  the  world  but  thrash.  The  makers,  who  seemed  indifferent  to  the  rain, 
Manx  translation  is  farshoo-pay-re^er— |mr-  as,  indeed,  all  must  be  who  would  see  the 
t icier  ly  those  parts  of  the  pome  telling  Isle  of  Man. 

about  the  tights  between  the  tivvils  and  the  j Four  miles  from  Douglas  I came  to  C-ros- 
ancbels — yes,  mteet.  Ay,  man,  it's  rny-ly  by,  a road-side  village  of  picturesque  cot- 
wun-thir-ful  — it’s  grand  — its  grand  uu-  j tages,  with  gardens  in  front  of  each.  A bevy 
common  !”  j of  barefooted  little  maidens  advanced,  of- 

The  island  does  not  form  part  of  the  realm  j fering  baskets  of  mushrooms  for  sale.  Not 
of  Great  Britain,  and  has  its  own  h-gisla-  : disposing  of  which,  they  modestly  retired, 
turn,  laws,  and  courts  of  justice ; but  it  is  a ! without  even  asking  for  a penny.  It  was 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown.  Its  surprising  how  few  beggars  I encountered, 
government  is  composed  of  the  Queen  in  and  how  few  signs  of  poverty.  The  small- 

. n-rs  .t  rflc>  drigiral  from 
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Tim  work  was  all  the 

w WM  f*-tl  *V  m t ohuroh  %V>»tiisji!i V)>$\  a jxibm 
*md  Ui  fuitiHineO! o*  Avow  made during  V 
Hforcn  at  sen,  *mi  it  m wfcll  for  th** f?wl5f  ; 
tuti*.  Ufo  *jn& 

Hm  pHid  deed*  of  auotber  spirit*  wb<*  live* 
ill  tjjfe  traditions'.  of  An  adjimmit  thM.  The 
ileVvI  to  Hilled  Ye  Ctieimee  ’Jihr/wt,  urni  the 
f«iry  t<  i ij^i  Pliyh  maf dere,  which  hmuiih  m ’ 

' Mmii; ; $1$ ; fry  ■ »aYyrd\ ..  Jkt 

w aa  ;*  fovoriuv  tdiin  knighMun  he  yvtto  ban- 
Wlmd  from  the  court  nud  .tnuisforimhl  to  i\ 
fifttyr  mi  arcooutof  his  love  fur  a morfnL 
Hi»  re  vCT^s  (liil  not*  *biir  the  hotfvA  *w.*et- 
W&m-pf: liia  temblor,  arid  hfc  ImtHited  i ho  mouth 
o\v  at  ihv  foot  nJrfhh  mountain  f o Yma#y 
v^irs;  ^ifeafiiig  inmaclf  in  prHp'kv'by 

OOusif  itnt  acts  of  kuidnesio  On  hd.iring  for 

tho  night  the  udstivs*  of  the  fmuso  would 
Icuig  a howl  of  pmyi&ioiiS  on  the  fable  for 
him,  and  when  by 

would  emer  tliiVkifrli^ii  ami  ipbrtly  t^it  Mm 
food,  afterward  mending  if  If  Mm  broken  f<»r- 
TiifttfC  tii  tbo  Imtt^iP;  uiui  eimptbug  wno&for 
the  moraiiigh*  hte; 

One  day  wfohnd  f»  ahow  Jii» 

j^arifyblo ‘to >1 
gtfrnxmitft  for  ,'hiw  in  i he  uvtiadov;  1 fmi  ih 
atedil  of  pleiraioit  bit*!,  Hpiy  w otiudM  fata 1 
btm  ui  fuv  eoiitfUbim 
He  tool c op  the  thiuga,  MiO  by  one,  mutter- 
ing tire  vvliile  : ' ; V*  * *'  V •" 


ost  cottages  were  hi . an-  egHTteiit:  state  of 
repair,  aiid  tlm  minute*  were  dressed  in  sub- 
^tanfi al  aiuf  riauf^rtaldo  wooicuH- 

in  h gTaaav  hold  on  the  nght-hrmd  aide 
of  t1h>  road  are  tile  remain*  of  St,  Tnumu> 
{fhuTch,  whieh  waa  built,  to  the  memory  of 
c<  idi'tj^h  bialiop  bundreda  of  veara  ago.  1 
'have  lost  on tii  in  mins  m*  u gvnentl  Hiing? 
nml  thiuk  them  rather  disappmuilng  ; hut 
St.  XnuionV  roulizea  all  oroi*«  ido^s  of  what 
a .vfortii-battered,  tiiiicj-yiiten  oid  aaiietiiary 
ahnulrt  lie.  It  m in  :i  meadow,  I have 

#hU| — n meailovf  ^irinklhd  with  dropti  vaf 
giOdoiv.  huUvrenp*  and  snovt-tlake  doiaie*, 

and  the  ineMilow  1$  ut  the  fc«H  of  a inonu/tr 
aiiL  AVlien  it  was  petfeivt  it  wzia  ohiutt 
seventy  tfcitt  long  by  i viy feef  broad, 
Vmt  it  ha*  not  ttpeh  urnguilicrMit  pre«poi  t!on* 
now;  ami  the  ghon!^  of  ull  those  worahipei^ 
who  haye  lieeti  hapt  ized  mid  iiuiitUmJ  in  it, 
jtyoL  an.'  (lead,  Fnnt?l  Tw‘  ofowded  ftp*  n»pui; 
The  walls  at:  the  eastern  side  are  era  added 
out  of  Mght,  and  their  dust  is  eloakwh  if4 
jnoss,  ivy,  and  fettis.  Onl>  the  moist  Mom?a 
ifr  diorth^ 

mV. all  reumip  .wifrli  > vokylenB  little  IkjV 
fry  abtjvd  them.  The  roid  went  iung  hg4 
And  thy  td  f try  4f.  $mh*v  mu  rvehipyerit  r*  tfiat 
thttte  tnuvr,  Wm  n roof  at  all ; lit  tbat» 
a miHethenms  fairy,  ^illi'd  tbv?  imgix&xi^y 
ainvisHi  himself  with  tossing  i*  r<»  the 
ground,. with  a loud  laugh  of  8utisfh<.t.i».vn, 
iv%  often  hh  it  \yhh  put  or*.  Tim 'iHf.eum-- 
sfiunv.M  ^re  reJotefl  *0  hdnutely  that  they 
are  almost  tu  bo  believed,  mid  whether  i lie 
story  t» ^ fnie ^ of^  ful«^  it.  is  a rmtt|er  of  ffiejb 
thiyt  tliofe  uevor  bm  been  a rmif  during  the 
ufefltiihof  the  oldest  and  that  two 

•caustj  trees  have  been  growing  out  of  the 
nave  so  lmt g that  timy  wumhl  niiTf  pass  fur 
ruiddie-ageii. 


*g  the  wbik  : •.  ;’  •" 

M Chp  for  the  poor  hotel  I 

Coa  ( for  t h'*  ,Pl r:»r  bjodk  l 

Brec cDe»  fUr  ttije  bn^cn-rH#fia*j  ]>»;nr  hreficbr 

Amt  th  ro  vri  rig  tb^m  p vfrr  ib^,  ump  11  t.ai ins  i rvto 
fbo  d b .'tir#a&;try>  never 

to  Mm  thn^liold  of  ifutv  agaiii, 

I made  my  wav  Imek  to  the  rood  | 
unlied  fbr  «otue  milk  iir  one  of  the  ^ottajge^. 


nswi/.0  uUrf/  \sv  ht.  sflCKCtr. 
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lia  part  pt  itm  i*  if:*  UuU‘  iiiii*1>0ipw  You  ohl  dory  t.^ipMUunr, f»‘r  hov  a>j«l 
iv.^J  impulm*  hi  pMpfc  to  | KwliMmm^  to  Hus  *bv»n-  ■ Two 

throw  ilUtmMVfH  from  ihr  IorIuht  gallery  frying  with  u\\  Moor  mtchi ..to  '!♦>••>■  th‘ ia- 
of  Sy,  JYnuV  ;thrt  Wdnih.^o  iaM*iimf  mg  i.b  tjto  /ai’Wwfc  in  ji.iir 

aw  ful  bright.  ] h-ury  that  a young  nr  flu  ; Tin-  pv.ttflt  fifthly  Monition  i*  th* ■ d-part- 
obj  hi^  Tftr *•  a^tb  *luy  walih?  j ure  of  tibYhOuish  T Ife}v  ivfh  *0? 

Mirniiiiii  fu  *u  bupuhio  {><  ru|i  away  to  *«»a.  'sloops,  of  grout.  beam,  nutUNai  hho  h ^u>*l 
fitting  an  oir«>  of  Mu-  iiHwn’ing- (Hrsf-'i,  I lUil-  hy  Ofu'  thv>  idhb’-  front 

tgH  i.jt'Mvuh  \vaUTnog  rhv  oaf*.  Tbvjh  utovwtyf*  In  chr  IpMhor  Auto  t'W  hay- 

laia  of  a Ikliing  lfpatv  Aurt  wait  mg  for a Tbv-hrmvn  *iiiU  ;H‘V  hn-ct  ty  spread  unht  ! >■  v 
i-h:oi‘-0  to  y(-*al  >ui  boutd  tnul  sf<»^  niyv*M  :•  («««*  t^:  l;tv;,^v;)i*  r,  vv{n*iv  Mm*  >”> 

;iw;*y*  iris  liU- tin*  ?«.u  ii-n\  that  I }>i» *.f  *1  rr-kl  th-  m tfiV  mb'lKaml  1 1 1 5 * > s^y<in»  inf*  <h*  *r».*\ 

m uiy jiiluflV  yyv  f **•  l^ybvdV  Hiaiil.  jit 

K.  it. ' Hi ugyuin.  Og?y  fahub  fciii&ft#  aguiiK  t hy?f r 
Thoru  is  itrfiv  if.y  without  tfusfc  or  fr.of th>gv  ihn  'wui>.  ioailwd  hv'vhh&AiUl  tUrK-herM.  As 
ot  Oi#>*y  term*  Of  atiug  vtiti h • It  iAftitr,  kirmovujVtg s^iti.lu^hkhig A*# '*> r*-H< * fe  bilk. 

a*vi  itst-i  (V  *yiili  it.^  f flt,  ; striked  It  brio,  1 hr  y are  tra  u*  l-unued 

*;.-.-»  Mo*  it,tv(.r]i  ss  watM*.  i|f  .!#,  .HiounTahi  era  ft,  with  fUiqUO'  y/Als.  o.uu-.t^  of  .gnhL  ui^l 
that  i!!!4lu hi Hixathsi  ) hr'  l)ulkt  bulk  of  Mlvn.  ’ ’ ,/f“ 

!)i  .‘iih,  hTfuj  iiini  art;  iJuntiiur  about  winil  1 non ■ tb*«  >ytu!  of  thy  wharf  a f*  fri.v^ 

fl!i< l \*i-ni\ivrt  vv^tvbibir-  thi*  rhui.trt  aii.l  Mm  > Mil  fo  tit:  i^lfV'.i'r.  A l-h%  vU'v  BVf»ar:M»*  hut 


■••'i 


l.i-l.  -t,ii4C  -•i’  -l.-iiv.  y».»  J..i*k  as  1||-‘>"V  ,t(l  ,,,,,., 

iiv?TM-r,  tUv.  ciMiiiiMitr^  nv»  li.^s  «.n»i  nur-  i?y  |vwi'  fcVpHhiv  Vmv  iistw  to  tit*'-  iftih- 
rO\S  >u;i irwf«y^.  'flu*  ivy  »*vmvn  t!«*i  .^r*  Min#  rrvwnl  of  i<n>;r<l  lu^iory  ntw\  frmiin«.i* 

i«»  U&-  i r t<  £n‘:m\sl  luxl'T  ii;i>  iipt  i‘:*li»\ii  foVl  i>y  Mm  «>j<j  imijy  \v 

yu{»tnj  tiiOHi,  , Ti*i‘y  rix^Jiiy  ^acl  r ,v/m  i!mm.te1i  tli£ : uiM»rtwuyitsf.  Vow  $fcti  Mi 
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fail  to  be  interested,  but  you  are  not  im- 
pressed, In  the  bowels  of  the  rock  is  the 
barrel-vaulted  cell  where  Eleanor,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  was  confined  fourteen  years 
for  sorcery ; and  to  the  east  of  a haunted 
guard-room  is  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Germanns,  founded  by  Bishop  Simon  eight 
hundred  years  ago.  This  is  more  like  a 
ruin.  It  is  a sum)!  cross  church,  with  a 
centra!  tower,  but  without  aisles  or  porch- 
es. One  of  the  walls  is  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  and  looking  through  the  crevices 
you  can  see  and  hear  the  waves  beating  on 
the  rocks  beneath.  Hence  you  are  taken 
to  Ferielia’s  Tower,  and  here  those  who 
have  read  Walter  Scott's  Penril  of  the  Peak 
are  likely  to  be  impressed  for  the  first  time. 
You  listlessly  follow  the  crowd  through  the 
til  ti  tig-yard,  the  armorer's  forge,  the  grand 
armory,  the  round  tower,  and  the  sally-port. 
1 confess  to  the  keen  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment I experienced.  The  ancient  magnifi- 
cence seemed  departed,  ami  the  place  was 
like  an  immense  enlargement  of  a house 
loosely  put  together  by  children  at  play. 

But  toward  evening,  when  the  tourists 
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had  gone  back  to 
Douglas,  I visited 
the  castle  again, 
and  in  the  quiet  I 
found  all  that  I had 
missed  in  the  crowd. 

The  walls  were  full 
of  mystery,  and  the 
dark  passages  in- 
spired a supersti- 
tious dread  of  every 
echo;  a chill  ran 
through  my  frame 
as  I sat  alone  in 
the  prison  chamber 
where  t he  poor  lady 
of  Gloucester  suffer- 
ed and  died.  The 
tilting -yard  rang 
with  the  clashing 
of  armor,  and  the 
spectre  of  the  guard- 
room  seemed  at  least 
a possibility.  I 
sought  the  damp 
cathedral  again,  and 
saw  the  light 
streaming  between 
the  transept  arches 
on  to  a broken  tomb- 
stone. It  did  not 
seem  so  very  many 
ages  ago  since  the 
vespers  were  sung 
in  the  choir,  ami  the 
little  altar  blazed 
with  warmth  in  the 
chilly  Northern  twi- 
lights; not  so  very 
many  ages  ago  since 
the  bishops  resting  in  this  moist  ground 
were  rolled,  and  speaking  benedictions, 
while  the  hoarse  challenge  of  the  sentry 
in  the  court-yard  warned  off  the  temporal 
foes  of  his  august  majesty  the  King  of  Man 
and  Earl  of  Derby. 

After  rambling  through  the  apartments  I 
came  to  a high  point  in  the  in  closure  <>f  the 
castle  walls  which  wan  carpeted  with  soft 
grass ; and  here  I sat  to  watch  the  sun  set. 

The  air  was  very  clear,  and  I could  see  a 
cloudy  ridge  of  mountains  in  Ireland  beyond 
t ho  channel.  The  water  in  the  near  distance 
j.  was  a light  green,  farther  off,  a blue,  and  still 
I farther,  subdued  to  a gray.  The  high  coast 
of  the  ishunl  was  visible  m far  its  Contrary 
Head,  where  it  turned  off*  to  the  north.  The 
sandstone  and  slate  cliffs  were  red,  yellow, 
and  pprple — the  perfect  colors  themselves 
without  any  intermediate  tints.  Two  or 
three  boats  were  cruising  in  the  offing,  and 
away  at  sea  a steamer  bound  from  Liverpool 
to  Dublm  was  lalK>ring  in  the  trough.  The 
town  lay  quietly  under  the  arms  of  the  cas- 
tle, a puff  of  hot  smoke  hovering  above  it; 
and  presently  l could  sec  the  outer  lines  of 
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is  usually  fcighkedt  by  the  steamers  sailing 
bet  ween  nn«l  America. 

ihvk&ndiug  from  rhr.  headland  l crossed 
the  pebbly  beach,  and  rlimlmd  tie'  steep  hill 
*it  the  opposite  side  of  t he  bay.  For  a short 
distance  there  were  ho  joe  shabby  cottages 
near  I he  foot-path.  Hut  as  i Mounted  high- 
er 1 entered  a desolate  tract  of  bristling 
goisevmdy  inhabited  as  far  I could  se« 
by  s*y>  idiot  girl  and  spine  mountain  goats 
Dating  a shower  I nought  shelter  in  a de- 
serted house  vi  bunted  in  a held  of  st unfed 
pid^^  vvhulr  lived  to  shame  the  laud.  As 
sooxi  a>:  tile  him-  came  through  the  clouds 
Jtguin  1 cprrtihprd  Ut  ascend  until  f roach**! 
the  eiwt  of  the  hil?,  and  could  glance  down 
< »n  the  worol  rods  >HUiutios  of  the  past  ora) 
yalh  y nnd  the  rock-hunud  coast.  I nat  for 
a white  yrtthlp  ft  carle  of  white  stone*,  sup- 
posed to  \m?&  been  iprntod  by  the  I Jruids. 
and  thou  I w ent  down  on  the  opposite,  slope 
in  { hr  . b h:  J/  ' (M  ( 

It  is  in  the  volley  »vf  a fool -hill,  find  is  the 
most  pmuitiye  settlement  in  the  island. 
The  population  cimsistH  of  about  six  pure- 
blooded  Mtuxx  families,  with  longer  pe.di- 
gr^s  than  many  English  nobles  can  boast , 
Thoir  homes  are  in  six  rude  huts  standing 
within  detached  formes,  ami  looking  down 
upon  the  sea.  The  outer  walls  are  covered 
will*  lish  ru  process  of  curing,  which  also 

ifli  v Vi'i.il  ).mv>  Of  k»m  U.  .mb  uopf.nT 

<»os:r\  mi  v ptmL'cie  * i O 1 be  ft  nm^r-m  A : • 

the  men  were  at  sen  when  I arrived,,  and 
fhr  women  wer *.*  washing  and  spinning.  In 
»»iM  of  the  cot  frizes  1 aid  To  tea  with  % 
**raw ny  JidoTumnV  wifV  ovm  six  <H*t  high. 
I'b.-,.'  \ya>  npjy  of»f  fooxn  m ihe  hnns*-*.  'He- 
fuv-pknv  several  fW;t  high  and  wide, 
with,  p little  mmipd  of  peat  smouldering  in 
the  gr;Xtv.  Tbi:  floor  Was  the  earth  without 
apv  eoycHng.  A deal  tHble  was  laid  unit  in 
the  simpiest  style  for  my  entertainment  ; 
; uni  ins  I sat  by  the  lire,  fbmlUng  one  of  tin 
iailk&H  Manx  eats,  and  watching  my  hostess 
blow  ing  the  alow  fuel  into  \\  bJu/e.  it  seemed 
ax  M t had  got  back  into  another  age.  The 
yppbVii  window  was  so  small  that  if  kept 
lip  room  in  perpetdal  twilight  The  tick 
ot  (be  old  clock  op  the  shelf  the  pur  of  the 


«Cv.  .SKAH  TlJh  n.il.r  thy  » i j»; 


Me-  tar}.- s . . : t » 1 d <»n» • limors  rimmed  with  fiery 
gold.  \s  tbi'  *010  rmne  nearer  tin*  western 
horizon  ?t  flood  of  i ho  ruby  light  po\iri  d 

through  the  l>:ol»>vc  Hirer  I*  and  >'\rr  ffjf 
• -,(.i . i* ! i pg  ;»1  l;i>  r fri  thr  old  farfl«‘**s 

add  Invar  king  its  passion  bn  ihe  sfitittcii 
walks.  Thy  liigfe.f  tNlidc  dpwii  with  a trusty 
witjd.  and  ffe  water  moaned  *adlv  again  at 
the  precipice.  A lV\v  lamps  dickered  on 
the  wharf,  and  tlm  elifia  loomed  livtttvc,  tin- 
fd  fh*  \ jin  lu^ed  the  Town  aud  the  rasilr  ih 
the  a wful  hlackno^  of  their  nmutle. 

From  Fee l 1 went  to  the  supth  of  the  isl- 
and. Visit  vug  the  ea.yadc  in  Glen  Mayo 

JJUfd.  hdid^f'lng  the  linn  »>f  The  coast, 
which 'increase*  in  rugged  gran  deni . A svulk 
of  )d»bfit  fob  ra\h'^  brought  ne-  r«»  1’oriEmi, 
ii  fdihpnf.ie  flshbig  vidage  s»  f hack  in Tm  cx- 

ttim vv  hay,  arid  gumded  by  two  maguijb 

(Wd  proUiOnfol  irs,  calh’d  l ira  Va>s<  and 
i’taddiV  He;Uk  rxom  the  bHfe.r  U hue  yivsv 

is  obtained  of  the  ^ Culf^  a 
t iny  islet  separated  from  the  _ 

mam-land  at  the  southern- 
most point  by  a narrow  q^H| 

channel,  tlirough  which  the 
sea  surges  with  tremendons  >^PSE« 

force  iu  the  calmest  weath- 
er. It  is  about  five  miles 
i ti  circumference,  and  i h girt 
by  a belt  of  dislocated  rocks  jsM 

tumbled  together  in  savage 
confusion.  The  cliffs  on  the 
Houtbern  wide  rise  four  lmn- 
dn>d  feet  above  the  sea-lev- 
el,  and  are  surmounted  by  a ' 
double  light -bouse,  which 
V«V  l No.  aos.-3il 
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cat,  and  the  splatter  of  the  fire  as  the  bel- 
lows sighed  upon  it,  were  the  only  sounds 
that  broke  the  silence. 

The  food  consisted  of  bread  without  leav- 
en, salt  fish,  and  tea.  While  I was  eating, 
the  woman  brought  out  her  spinning-wheel 
and  showed  me  a pair  of  trowsers  of  her  own 
weaving.  They  could  afford  to  buy  few  new 
clothes,  she  told  me,  and  all  the  things  her 
husband  wore,  cloth  included,  were  of  her 
own  making. 

Near  Creg-y-neesh  the  grandeur  of  the 
coast  culminates.  The  cliffs  are  torn  into 
chaotic  forms,  and  the  sea  breaks  upon  them 
in  a white  fury.  At  the  “ Chasms"  they  are 
separated  by  six  wide  vertical  fissures,  near- 
ly three  hundred  feet  deep,  extending  about 
one  hundred  feet  inland.  If  you  have  a 
good  head,  you  may  clamber  down  to  one 
of  the  ledges,  and  listen  to  the  sea  and  the 
wind  booming  in  the  rock-groined  caverns 
below  you.  Some  of  the  smaller  masses  of 
rock  appear  suspended  in  the  very  act  of 
falling,  and  even  the  larger  ones  are  so  nice- 
ly poised  that  a touch  of  the  hand  might  be 
expected  to  upset  them.  Under  the  lee  of 
the  “Chasms”  there  is  a pinnacle  rising 


from  the  water,  called  the  “ Sugar-loaf,”  on 
which  countless  marine  birds  rest,  and  add 
their  shrill  cries  to  the  general  clamor,  and 
beyond  this  there  is  a world  of  sea  and  sky 
without  a boundary. 

I must  leave  the  reader  here.  My  space 
will  not  allow  me  to  ask  him  to  follow  me 
farther ; but  if  what  I have  written  induces 
him  to  spend  a few  days  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
during  his  next  vacation  abroad,  I can  prom-  • 
ise  him  that  he  will  find  more  of  the  pictur- 
esque element  than  I have  had  the  power 
to  embody  in  this  article.  He  will  find  in 
Castletown  and  Castle  Rushen  one  of  the 
quaintest  towns  and  one  of  the  noblest  for- 
tresses that  have  survived  modern  improve- 
ments. A drive  through  Sulley  Glen  and 
over  Snaefell  Mountain  will  lead  him  to 
Ramsey,  a pleasant  little  watering-place; 
and  a few  miles  from  Ramsey  he  will  pass 
over  the  Ballure  Bridge  to  the  Ballaglass 
Falls.  The  scenery,  as  I have  said,  is  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  The  rivers  offer  abun- 
dant sport,  and  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view  there  is  not  a richer  spot  in  the  United 
Kingdom  than  this  fair  little  island  in  the 
Irish  Sea. 


CARICATURE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


MR.  ROBERT  TOMES,  American  consul, 
a few  years  ago,  at  the  French  city  of 
Rheims,  describes  very  agreeably  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  mind  by  the  grand  his- 
toric cathedral  of  that  ancient  place.*  Fill- 
ed with  a sense  of  the  majestic  presence  of 
the  edifice,  he  approached  one  of  the  chief 
portals,  to  find  it  crusted  with  a most  un- 
couth semi-burlesque  representation,  cut  in 
stone,  of  the  Last  J udgment.  The  trump  has 
sounded,  and  the  Lord  from  a lofty  throne 
is  pronouncing  doom  upon  the  risen  as  they 
are  brought  up  to  the  judgment-seat  by  the 
angels.  Below  him  are  two  rows  of  the 
dead  just  rising  from  their  graves,  extend- 
ing to  the  full  width  of  the  great  door. 
Upon  many  of  the  faces  there  is  an  expres- 
sion of  amazement,  which  the  artist  ap- 
parently designed  to  be  comic,  and  several 
of  the  attitudes  are  extremely  absurd  and 
ludicrous.  Some  have  managed  to  push  off 
the  lid  of  their  tombs  a little  way,  and  are 
peeping  out  through  the  narrow  aperture, 
others  have  just  got  their  heads  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  others  are  sitting 
up  in  their  graves ; some  have  one  leg  out, 
some  are  springing  into  the  air,  and  some 
are  running,  as  if  in  wild  fright,  for  their 
lives.  Though  the  usual  expression  upon 
the  faces  is  one  of  astonishment,  yet  this  is 
varied.  Some  are  rubbing  their  eyes  as  if 


* The  Chamixifjne  Country.  By  Roukbt  Tomes. 
Loudon : 1867.  Page  34. 


startled  from  a deep  sleep,  but  not  yet  aware 
of  the  cause  of  alarm,  others  are  utterly  be- 
wildered, and  hesitate  to  leave  their  rest- 
ing-place; some  leap  out  in  mad  excite- 
ment, and  others  hurry  off  as  if  fearing  to 
be  again  consigned  to  the  tomb.  An  angel 
is  leading  a cheerful  company  of  popes,  bish- 
ops, and  kings  toward  the  Saviour,  while  a 
hideous  demon  with  a mouth  stretching 
from  ear  to  ear  is  dragging  off  a number  of 
the  condemned  toward  the  devil,  who  is 
seen  stirring  up  a huge  caldron  boiling  and 
bubbling  with  naked  babies,  dead  before 
baptism.  On  another  part  of  the  wall  is  a 
carved  representation  of  the  vices  which 
led  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah. These  were  so  monstrously  ob- 
scene that  the  authorities  of  the  cathedral, 
in  deference  to  the  modern  sense  of  decency, 
have  caused  them  to  be  partly  cut  away  by 
the  chisel. 

The  first  cut  on  the  next  page  is  an  ex- 
ample of  burlesque  ornament.  The  artist 
apparently  intended  to  indicate  another 
termination  of  the  interview  than  the  one 
recorded  by  iEsop  between  the  wolf  and  the 
stork.  The  old  cathedral  at  Strasburg,  de- 
stroyed a hundred  years  ago,  was  long  re- 
nowned for  its  sculptured  burlesques.  On 
the  next  page  we  give  two  of  several  capi- 
tals exhibiting  the  sacred  rites  of  the  church 
travestied  by  animals. 

It  marks  the  change  in  the  feelings  and 
manners  of  men  that,  three  hundred  years 
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fN  ; Bat  wtoh  ai  iDia 
tit ku<fe  in'  it*  »bto&m,  to  find*  *to .speil  d fti tu 
pu*fiepto  it  is  a tfpbll  which 

t he  lnjj&&  *d  lini^  teV nntretj^rntlY  tftmsgtto 
ciisr  till  he  iscowsviou*  of  a tcmlvr,  strong 
ntt&ehtneht  to  the  irflfic*;  which  lento  him 
to  -visit  'it  at  Utitorurf  times,  to  try  the*  afloat 
upon  If.  tyf  tiit.»ouUgluf  <»f  storm , of  da  Wft  aud 
twilight,  pt  mist:  rain,  and  &mnv-  Be  iro  to 
Imuself  going  to  it, for  solace  uiiil  rest.  Otf 
setting  mit  opim  a Journey  to'  make*  a • 
tour  to  atmthojv  kat  took,  ami*  VCiti  ru- 
ing, g«H-a  'v;kM«JO  io  hand  to  Bee  fti»  cHhe- 
ilmi  toftm*  Immyi  bin  fWt}y-  Many  A .mori- 
c Anstii^  to  to|$  tli  jh  f toto 

truly ^ 'fart to  I*1  the  eatio  iUal  of 

theh  4jtat4oO,  tofttoi  i to  it  for 

j earn  after  llmir.retuni.  like  Mr-  Howl  Is, 
whose  b«art  arid  j»eu  ht it]  return  tv  Xiftii^y. 
itori  ton  Carlo* ah  muck  tv  the  delight  of  jbts 
Haulers.  • V . i j'ifr  >v'  ■ •,  s'-i'}  y. 

after  thorn'  Stnie henrg  eapit  bile  wre  caryed, ) Tito  charm  appear  to  Lie  ip  the  mew 
with  the  suuctbm  of  tta  ehupteiv  & hook-  gcajudeui  of  the  edifice  to  a work  afart,  for 
seller  for  holy  e-shi  hi  ting  hq  eo graving  of 
Some  of  them  in  his  shop  wiViJew  w as  cop  - 
yiefecl  Af ' baring  cafamt f ha«i  a ’ ^rto* .. ,k inbsfi  . ^ 

scandalous  and  injaiioto  it)  religion/1  His  s 1:  ; 

eentaneo  was  ** to  make  the  &M?Me  honor-  ^ 

■abl«4  naked  to  his  shin4,  11  tope  200  ml  his 

neck,  holding  in  his  hand  u lighted  was: -van-  [■  A 

die  weighing  two  ponnto,  before  the  primi-  ,.  • ■ 

pal  door  of  the  cathedral,  whither  he  will  3 . ^ 

ho  y<rndtoie<I  to  the  e i.eeit tione r,  an d there, 
mu  Ms  with  uneove.mt  head,”  confess  '%  Sv 

ito  fault  and  tolt  pardon  of  Ood  niul  the  ,|Vv  ll®i  ' 

king-  llm  pu'trues  were  to.be  burned  he-  ' 

fore  his  tbmi*  after  p»Viw^  All  the 

c*t  the  proven tion,  he  was;  to  go  into 


nivvvjM.  aa  Tn»  AtrrcS  o\Tn.R{m\L, 


Wilhe  pn>^cution»  he  was  to  go  nrro 
ctrruai  htoiahTueof. 

Other  American  conetto  fwfddee  Mr 
T\>me^  aud  muftitodpee; ^r^Atukntori  citizens 
not  60  fortunate  m -U*_  jdltdy  nusli a? val  aft 
at  their  liavu  been  pio- 

fotodly  patzled'* to  tlto  cymit*  pf  -cnide.  bur* 
lesqae  <m  • :arehi;N»efttre.  The 

ohjcetft  in  Eitroy^  which r^tolly  give  to  a 
simbeptilto  Ainmean  his  first  and  fti6  last 
rapture  are  fchw  cathedra]^  those  Yenctaide 
ewigmaa,  tto  glory  and  ahamo  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  which  piY^ent  Bu  »?v>mpletr  a c^n  - 
tfast  to  the  toy  temples,  new,  cabin et^fitilsh- 
upholstered,  sofa-scatodv  of  American  ciP 
ie&,  md  to  toentVoG  the.  amnsecratod  hams, 
wjiite-paini6Al  and  rre^loHs,  uf  the  rural  dis^ 
met*.  And  the  cathedra U are  a cobtitot 
to ^ wery  thing  rd  Eufnptf  also,  if  mdj  from 
theif  prt»djgioto  vmgoifcude^  A Oathedfal 
t‘>tFU  g^ntoaOy  bfapiU  in  M ^ all^y,  through 

which  a huuiU  river  wdiuls.  >V  beu  thv  v\^ 
itor  from  any  of  ih*  wfcj^ymsiug.  Id  to 
ito  fi^t  view  ot  the  compact  little  city,  t to 
calhodral  looioa  tip  in  the  midst  thereof  so 
Ya^tv,ftobd}}that  the  flinproportion  ta  the 
rtiAn^Htndiiig;  {itiiictnrws  is  sometimes  even 
Indrerohs,  like  b Inigo  black  elephant  with 
a dock  of  arnail  brown  sheep  huddling  about 


<*1\VTT *.\.  iJk  trtft  eTaA*'lU}tfctf  VMiWW&n  'hi?*'  1300, 


we  observe  it  to  be  mo^t  pntyri  t w.er  person  s 
who  are  least  in  aymp&ruy  with  the  fading 
whirls  cathedrals  embody.  Very  religious 
pc^rjde  are  as  Jikely  to  bo  repelled  as  ut- 
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pud  numteusUie* 
v nil  thh  ftpnm*  $$$.. 
• The  groai 

India,  Egypt,  Greece*  and: 
Rome.  u^jpar  in  the  ur- 
muueii  totutof  pf . ^Cih'da-'. 
ti  du^&hph*  ill  opg  yeiih 
Kkapes 

xcnflWb  Whiid*  m ay-  katb 
b&a  cu-igiu&L  Even  the 
oaken  4aUa  m which 
the  ofUchitibg  printer 
.’  roatad  during  tfm  pro* 
longed  e^rekw>diajV 
fe&tiv*  days  at?  in  thiair 
ratlirtiruls  coverai  with  soibo 

of  wliielr  is  jiitie  A rath#  fii- 

YArite  subject  was  the  com  aitne.wif  a whip- 
pibg  »£ene  in  action],  carved  upon  an  an- 
effept  jqauIS^^  datftyiruh 

. ..  PH  | f§  attfet; 

—vast  ^lulifcy . Ml  & eogratoog  this 

•interior  to  uafimVa  own  W^rkf  vcuenibk  pUdutn  of  scttlbutive  jiwpe^  with  which 
ago,  baruidiiiou?  ami  solemn  j«?CgtiiXle^4^h^  rh#»  einldteti  M6  fem^r  ^ were  so  fumil- 
al  l emubmed  m an  -edifice  vvbkh  tkn  hot  on  iar;  It  was  a The  troops 

any  jjmufciploof  utility  justify  lie  existence,  of  Flemish  mrfe&L wbd  over  Europe 

arid  does  not  pay  the  J^ast  traction  wf  its  iu  the  twelfth  hud  tlurtmHh  ee nturi e$, o ffer- 
expeu^Sv  LVttld  do  they  know"  person  ally  }«g  their  servi  ces  whemver  n church  was  to 
pf  the  state  of  miinf  wlueh  made  sueees-  b*  decorated*  canaed  with  thrin  pratioiios  of 
'*ive  gfriieratiousi  of  human  heiogs  willing  to  stock  subjects,  oj'  which  this  Wail  oue.  Orb* 
live  in  hdvv'is  dhd  inhale  poUVifcioii  in  order  ete&miigs  ore  niiwiatukaUl#  carl eafares:  u 
that  they  might  erect the*e  Wpudrptm  piles,  monk  caught-  making  love  to  ?*  noe*  e wife 
The  cost  of  u » afefuuu  '. i]b  vim-r-rd: , wjiieh  beiitUijr  her  hhi»tui»dv  {iu  ftged  phllosophiw 
cost  the  aiHtiifrl  exii^odii  ure  in  money  is  ridden  by  a wottuut  monkey*  w&ajrttg  hinh- 
thu  b&«t  Mjporiunt  part  — does  not  conic  op»r  raiti**jsi?  harhcjis  drawing  teeth  io  .UutU 
home  to  its,  W»*  atoohm  otrrsolvcs  with-  enm#  uttithdcs,  «r*<t  othoi*  iv**  debttihahiv. 
ont  reserve  lo  tin?  enjoytnent  of  stnpeudcmB  tn  the  huge  <uith*dml  of  Lugitsh  Winches-' 
work*  wholly  new  to  mir  jfexperjende.  ter,  vvhich  fthniiuds  in  cviihous'  reites  of  the 

it  & AuretriMtia  also  who  hafikoj  Middlc  A^cs,  VherolkAAkrieESuf  painted  ptiei- 

^vith  the  attempt  to  - .^1*  m the  clrnpel  of  Our  .Lady,  m*  of  wlihrli. 

tio.n  hetweeu  the  noble  propiuimiiS  of  tht^c  i*  ah  ^yid^ht  caricature  of  tbe  iievil>  He 
ridiUceisi  and  the  decciratidHs  dpou  soiAc  Af  idttj:ug  b:i»;portiiiit''i>.athted',  au<I  the -Yirgiri 
their  whlK  How  could  It  hu^o  h«cUv  wo  Mary  is  derar  the  oriisr,  Urging  him  to  paiut 
usk  )n  amazmueut,  that  mii/dfr  capabie  of  h^f.  and  liglipf  tji'uo  uahal.  The 

Omeyiirnng  the  harmouics  of  thc*o  ftnitcil'.;  d^Vif  ude  like  tliiei,  and.  wmira  ox-  • 


*354*#.’ 


tjiCdvvti  olT  every  *ii6guiHCr 
a ad  frlulw  w itself  oakett, 
j»*F.h;ih  and  ^bamehNss.’ 
.Aud:  tby^ie  ark 

s*ts  avaiicvl  thciiwclve^  of 
the  flee umnJrtlird  buRdotir 
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luminated  missals,  the  books  of  “ Hours,”  the  much  of  their  business.”  This  was  the  ex- 
psalters, and  other  works  of  devotion — we  planation  given  of  these  remarkable  pic- 
are  amazed  beyond  expression  to  discover  tures  to  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  by  the 
upon  their  brilliant  pages  a similar  taste  collector  of  whom  they  bought  the  volume, 
in  ornamentation.  The  school  scene  on  the  Several  of  them  are  here  submitted  to  the 
previous  page,  in  which  monkey  - headed  reader’s  ingenuity. 

children  are  playing  school,  dates  back  to  Besides  the  specimens  given  there  is  a 
the  thirteenth  century.  wolf  growling  at  a snake  twisting  itself 

Burlesque  tournaments,  in  the  same  taste,  round  its  hind -leg;  there  is  u a grinning 
often  figure  in  the  prayer-books  among  rep-  match”  between  a human  head  on  an  ani- 
resentations  of  the  Madonna,  the  crucifixion,  mal’s  body  and  a boar’s  head  on  a monkey’s 
and  scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs.  The  body;  there  is  a creature  like  a pea-hen,  with 
gallant  hare  tilts  at  the  fierce  cock  of  the  two  bodies,  one  neck,  and  two  dogs’  heads ; 
barn-yard,  or  sly 
Reynard  parries 
the  thrust  of  the 
clumsy  bear. 

One  of  the  most 
curious  relics  of 
those  religious  cen- 
turies is  a French 
prayer  - book  pre- 
served in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  where 
it  was  discovered 
and  described  by 
Mr.  Malcolm,  one  of 
the  first  persons 
who  ever  attempt- 
ed to  elucidate  the 
subject  of  carica- 
ture. Besides  the 
“ Hours  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,”  it 
contains  various 
prayers  and  col- 
lects, the  office  for 
the  dead,  and  some 
psalms,  all  in  Lat- 
in. It  is  illustra- 
ted by  several  brill- 
iantly colored,  well- 
drawn,  but  most 
grotesque  and  in- 
comprehensible fig- 
ures, designed,  as 
has  been  coiyect- 
ured,  to  “ expose 
the  wicked  and  in- 
ordinate lives  of 
the  clergy,  who 
were  hated  by  the 
manuscript  writers 
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rbetpis  an  ffonaai  with  four  Txydice  ami  cme 
head;  * here  is  a bearded  tiltin'*  faee  and  & 
ivoumuH  on  om\  m*ck,  «yj4}  jjftp-  body  hue  no 
lUuV>at  Unt  an  eatifnioq*  taiiy  there  t«  a tur- 
ret, on  the  top  of  which  a mouko^  iin4 
a savage  below  Is  aiming  mj  Mrovr  At  Mm* 


hi  the  British 
jnwitory  of  all  that  i.s  citrjonn  ato?  nxtc — th  •.*?<> 
ta  the  fiiirtorta  tiJiiii;  $piemlid psidf er  i*f  BioIir 
aril  IL,  containing  uxanf  strange  in 

the  taste  oft»bofjfoVi.o<L‘  On  page, 

fut  Tviiiiapie,  along  with  two  pictures  of  the 
kind  ft $11*1  i ti  £a  th olio  works  of  dOvotiotb 
there  is  a thml  which  j^preseiilsan  ah^iml 
eouib:it  within  lints  between  this.  court 
and  the  court  giant,  The  fool,  who  is  ako 
a dwarf,  is  belaboring  the  giant  with  an  iu- 
ijtfntncaf  like  those*  hollow  Chibs  .ased . ny 
hur  pantomime  when  the  .down  is  to  be 
Whacked  V^R  grfctii;  ykdenee.  The  giant 
kftrihkS  iVe»h>  fhep.bli*^,  and  thy  king,  jr>)ihit- 
tog M ;jtho" say.,' $ Hvlittle 
\$Sft{ , X hot  ' -. • :;•’ . ’ ’.  .'■  ;?  V .-. v‘:>  ]p£  V‘ 

judiifio  from 

$ j&  or  i£i n aL  w htncr  ho  sayatit  is  itiotd  •.su- 
perbly ftniabfe?b It  to  ho  a oanea- 


and  his  empft..  Itithirdantc  there 


withchdefc*  pHWdil  out 
and  a black  te'if  dawitfg  fmn  the 

yard.  In  selecting  a Few  of  the  more  lumv 
oetit  piet  ittes  from  the  praym^mofc  of  Queen 
M«rj%  daughter  of  Hejar^  VUt  *iif  Euglntid, 
Mr.  'Malcolm  gives  ^iin^iaiii  lit*  mnaze- 
rarut  at  the  oharaetor  of  the  drawings, 
wliioh  he  dared  not  exhibit  to  a 'British. 
pTibiu’i  Wiw  this  book,  hb  asks,  niade  bo 
pirtpoSe  for  tha  qneeilt  W m it  a gift  at  a 
par*  base  f Bnl  vytmf$er  &fa»  bought  or 
whether  »he  accepted  )t?  be  thinks  she  must 
have  ,v  dcligh ted  in  ttidierons  and  inipr\>per 
ide(ie)^ri>r  eb*e  /f  he/r  inefitiatiort  fbr  altsiiid-  j 
ay  and  eatientare  conquered  even  her  fellg- 


i.  ..  ■ I,-  k'  ;.  1 * 

ionrin  defend  of i^hich  she  srproad  rttift  pud 
desolatim)  through  her  kittgdduti:** 

4s  the  reader  httH  uoiv'  before  hia  u 
auBlciem  rniiidwu  ol  Nper'unous  of  flu?  grot 
OfirlewaHtaejil  ^nmrrveiitntion  of  the 
poHffll  u odor  efOTSuieT^tiotv,  lie  i#  prbpanwi 
to  «Xib$id%?r  tiro  qu^athni  which  ho*  perjilex*- 
i'ti  e>o  rnai>y  st\iflwxhi  bossies  Jtr*  Maleoliu  ; 
flow  are.  \m 4q.-  aepimht  fhr  these  imiifeeh- 
£\m  m jilaeris  and  h«4>k«  rx*iisecr«iefj  to  de- 
votion f A v^ice  from  tin?  clmtch  ftf  the 
nmt  ceoturi’  gives  us  the  hint  of  the  true 
: answer..  *v.¥ou  ask  me,”  writes  St.  NUu* 
01y mpiodbrus  of  Alcr  andna*  a if  it  is  14** 
cover  the  wftll/r  of  the  sane- 
Vnaty  With  ^prewontatio-ns  of  anhiudH  of  All 
k^nd^  ^i  tbat  we  see  upon  them  susim*  set, 
hiUrc^  and  other  leasts  in  Ml  flight 

Ixlbie  buVitera  exhanating  themselves  in 
taking  piirsuing  them  with  their  dogs ; 
and  agai(u  upou  the  hank  of  a river,  all 
kinds'  &t; iivh  caught  by  fuibemieii.  I an- 
avrpjrpnt'ihdt  this  is  A pwBBy  irifk  irAicA 
to  ainim.  ih*  <tym  of  the  faithful”*  To  one 
Whd  % ^Minted  with  the  history  and  gen  - 
ids  of  the  Houmn  Cat  holic  Clumdi  iim  Wiy 


ticieut.  The  policy  of  that  u orideiful  org^h- 
iiafvdti  in  every  nge  has  bo nn  m|iky  eyi^1 

pos^ti  I :iio-  coiiCosfiion  to  ignorance ;.tk&t.4k 
patible  with  the  continuance  of  .ignorance.. 
It  has  nought  hiwgy*  ro  aihti^c,  to 
morally  and  emtsoie  ignorance,  intt  stiver 
to  enlighb*»  it.  The  mind  that  pbnmed  the* 
.tnhg^  at  Rbeims,  of  which 

Mr.  Tomue  \\**  s»->  much  euaiuf/mi  ami  the 
artists  wbW  Resigned  the  ghirioim  Sun  Carlo 
that  ktiiillyd  rapture  in  the  poetical  mind 
x*f  Mt.  liowelijs,  <li<l  indeed  fiemut  the  aeati 
ilaibui  bnfte^qnes  that  dis&gnre  tluair  walls ; 
but  tliey  only  }^rmitied  them.  It  wm  u 
concession  which  they  Idid  to  grant  to  th^ 
ignorant  nmHHndo  iinquostioaiug 


v tpjor<Hj  in  Clmt!ii?i1ctiry,  p.  T.  tram  SfaximQ  BihU- 
vlhiuw  Pafnm,  voU  ^xvli.  {>.  VStjk 
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faith  alone  made  these  enormous  structures 
possible. 

We  touch  here  the  question  insinuated  by 
Gibbon  in  his  first  volume,  where  he  plainly 
enough  intimates  his  belief  that  Christian- 
ity was  a lapse  into  barbarism  rather  than 
a deliverance  from  it.  Plausible  arguments 
in  the  same  direction  have  been  frequently 
made  since  Gibbon’s  time  by  comparing  the 
best  of  Roman  civilization  with  the  worst 
of  the  self-torturing  monkery  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries.  In  a debate  on  this 
subject  in  New  York  a few  months  since  be- 
tween a member  of  the  bar  and  a doctor  of 
divinity,  both  of  them  gentlemen  of  learn- 
ing, ability,  and  candor,  the  lawyer  pointed 
to  the  famous  picture  of  St.  Jerome  (a.d.  375), 
naked,  grasping  a human  skull,  his  magnifi- 
cent head  showing  vast  capacity  paralyzed 
by  an  absorbing  terror,  and  exclaimed,  “ Be- 
hold the  lapse  from  Yirgil,  Horace,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  the  Plinys,  and  the  Antouines!” 
The  answer  made  by  the  clergyman  was, 
“ That  is  not  Christianity ! In  the  Christian 
books  no  hint  of  that,  no  utterance  justify- 
ing that,  can  be  found.”  Perhaps  neither  of 
the  disputants  succeeded  in  expressing  the 
whole  truth  on  this  point.  The  vaunted 
Roman  civilization  was,  in  truth,  only  a 
thin  crust  upon  the  surface  of  the  empire, 
embracing  but  one  small  class  in  each  prov- 
ince, the  people  every  where  being  ignorant 
slaves.  Into  that  inert  mass  of  servile  ig- 
norance Christianity  enters,  and  receives 
from  it  the  interpretation  which  ignorance 
always  puts  upon  ideas  advanced  or  new, 
interpreting  it  as  hungry  French  peasants 
in  1792  and  South  Carolina  negroes  in  1870 
interpreted  modern  ideas  of  human  rights. 
The  new  leaven  set  the  mass  heaving  and 
swelling  until  the  crust  was  broken  to 
pieces.  The  civilization  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  lost.  From  parchment  scrolls  poetry 
and  philosophy  were  obliterated  that  the 
sheets  might  be  used  for  prayers  and  med- 
itations. The  system  of  which  St.  Jerome 
was  the  product  and  representative  was  a 
baleful  mixture,  of  which  nine-tenths  were 
Hindoo  and  the  remaining  tenth  was  half 
Christian  and  half  Plato. 

The  true  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  no 
civilization  is  safe  nor  even  genuine  until 
it  embraces  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  was 
the  first  step  toward  that. 

As  the  centuries  wore  on  the  best  of  the 
clergy  grew  restive  under  this  monstrous 
style  of  ornamentation.  “What  purpose,” 
wrote  St.  Bernard,  about  a.d.  1140,  “serve 
in  our  cloisters,  under  the  eyes  of  the  broth- 
ers and  during  their  pious  readings,  those 
ridiculous  monstrosities,  those  prodigies  of 
beauties  deformed  or  deformities  made  beau- 
tiful f Why  those  nasty  monkeys,  those  fu- 
rious lions,  those  monstrous  centaurs,  those 
animals  half  human,  those  spotted  tigers, 


those  soldiers  in  combat,  those  huntsmen 
sounding  the  horn  f Here  a single  head  is 
fitted  to  several  bodies,  there  upon  a sin- 
gle body  there  are  soveral  heads;  now  a 
quadruped  has  a serpent’s  tail,  and  now  a 
quadruped’s  head  figures  upon  a fish’s  body. 
Sometimes  it  is  a monster  with  the  fore 
parts  of  a horse  and  the  hinder  parts  of  a 
goat ; again  an  animal  with  horns  ends  with 
the  hind  quarters  of  a horse.  Every  where 
is  seen  a variety  of  Btrange  forms,  so  nu- 
merous and  so  odd  that  the  brothers  occu- 
py themselves  more  in  deciphering  the  mar- 
bles than  their  books,  and  pass  whole  days 
in  studying  all  those  figures  much  more  at- 
tentively than  the  divine  law.  Great  God ! 
if  you  are  not  ashamed  of  such  useless  things, 
how,  at  least,  can  you  avoid  regretting  the 
enormity  of  their  cost  f” 

How,  indeed  I The  honest  abb£  was  far 
from  seeing  the  symbolical  meaning  in  those 
odd  figures  which  modern  investigators  have 
imagined.  He  was  simply  ashamed  of  the 
ecclesiastical  caricatures ; but  a century  or 
two  later  ingenious  writers  began  to  cov- 
er them  with  the  fig-leaves  of  a symbolic- 
al interpretation.  According  to  the  ingen- 
ious M.  Durand,  who  wrote  (a.d.  1459)  thirty 
years  before  Luther  was  born,  every  part  of 
a cathedral  has  its  spiritual  meaning.  The 
stones  of  which  it  is  built  represent  the 
faithful,  the  lime  that  forms  part  of  the  cem- 
ent is  an  emblem  of  fervent  charity,  the 
sand  mingled  with  it  signifies  the  actions 
undertaken  by  us  for  the  good  of  our  breth- 
ren, and  the  water  in  which  these  ingredi- 
ents blend  is  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  hideous  shapes  sculptured  upon  the 
portals  are,  of  course,  malign  spirits  flying 
from  the  temple  of  the  Lord , and  seeking  refuge 
in  the  very  substance  of  the  walls  ! The  great 
length  of  the  temple  signifies  the  tireless 
patience  with  which  the  faithful  support 
the  ills  of  this  life  in  expectation  of  their 
celestial  home ; its  breadth  symbolizes  that 
large  and  noble  love  which  embraces  both 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  God;  its 
height  typifies  the  hope  of  final  pardon; 
the  roof  beams  are  the  prelates,  who  by  the 
labor  of  preaching  exhibit  the  truth  in  all 
its  clearness;  the  windows  are  the  Script- 
ures, which  receive  the  light  from  the  sun 
of  truth,  and  keep  out  the  winds,  snows, 
and  hail  of  heresy  and  false  doctrine  de- 
vised by  the  father  of  schism  and  falsehood; 
the  iron  bars  and  pins  that  sustain  the  win- 
dows are  the  general  councils,  oecumenic- 
al and  orthodox,  which  have  sustained  the 
holy  and  canonical  Scriptures ; the  two  per- 
pendicular stone  columns  which  support  the 
windows  are  the  two  precepts  of  Christian 
charity,  to  love  God  and  our  neighbor ; the 
length  of  the  windows  shows  the  profundity 
and  obscurity  of  Scripture,  and  their  round- 
ness indicates  that  the  church  is  always  in 
harmony  with  itself; 
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This  is  simple  enough.  But  M.  J6rdme 
Bugeaud,  in  his  collection  of  Chansons  Popu- 
lates of  the  western  provinces  of  France, 
gives  part  of  a catechism  still  taught  to 
children,  though  coming  down  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  carries  this  quaint  sym- 
bolizing to  a point  of  the  highest  absurdity. 
The  catechism  turns  upon  the  sacred  char- 
acter of  the  lowly  animal  that  most  need- 
ed any  protection  which  priestly  ingenuity 
could  afford.  Here  are  a few  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers : 

Priest.  “What  signify  the  two  ears  of  the 
asst” 

Child.  “The  two  ears  of  the  ass  signify 
the  two  great  patron  saints  of  our  city.” 

Priest.  “What  signifies  the  head  of  the 
ass  r 

Child.  “ The  head  of  the  ass  signifies  the 
great  bell,  and  the  halter  the  clapper  of  the 
great  bell,  which  is  in  the  tower  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  the  patron  saints  of  our  city.” 

Priest.  “What  signifies  the  ass’s  mouth T” 

Child.  “The  ass’s  mouth  signifies  the 
great  door  of  the  cathedral  of  the  patron 
saints  of  our  city.” 

Priest.  “What  signify  the  four  feet  of 
the  asst” 

Child.  “The  four  feet  of  the  ass  signify 
the  four  great  pillars  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
patron  saints  of  our  city.” 

Priest.  “What  signifies  the  paunch  of  the 
asst” 

Child.  “The  paunch  of  the  ass  signifies 
the  great  chest  wherein  Christians  put  their 
offerings  to  the  patron  saints  of  our  cathe- 
dral” 


Priest.  “WTiat  signifies  the  tail  of  the 
a ss  T” 

Child.  “ The  tail  of  the  ass  signifies  the 
holy-water  brush  of  the  good  dean  of  the 
cathedral  of  the  patron  saints  of  our  city.” 

The  priest  does  not  stop  at  the  tail,  but 
pursues  the  symbolism  with  a simplicity 
and  innocence  which  do  not  bear  transla- 
ting into  our  blunt  English  words.  As  late 
as  1750  Bishop  Burnet  saw  in  a church  at 
Worms  an  altarpiece  of  a crudity  almost 
incredible.  It  represented  the  Virgin  Mary 
throwing  Christ  into  the  hopper  of  a wind- 
mill, from  the  spout  of  which  he  was  issu- 
ing in  the  form  of  sacramental  wafers,  and 
priests  were  about  to  distribute  them  among 
the  people.  The  unquestionable  purpose  of 
this  picture  was  to  assist  the  faith  and  ani- 
mate the  piety  of  the  people  of  Worms. 

If  we  turn  from  the  sacred  to  the  secu- 
lar, we  find  the  ornamentation  not  less  bar- 
barous. Many  readers  have  seen  the  two 
giants  that  stand  in  the  Guildhall  of  Lon- 
don, where  they,  or  ugly  images  like  them, 
have  stood  from  time  immemorial.  A little 
book  sold  near  by  used  to  inform  a credu- 
lous public  that  Gog  and  Magog  were  two 
gigantic  brothers  taken  prisoners  in  Corn- 
wall fighting  against  the  Trojan  invaders, 
who  brought  them  in  triumph  to  the  site  of 
London,  where  their  chief  chained  them  to 
the  gate  of  his  palace  as  porters.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  this  romantic  tale,  Mr.  Fair- 
holt,  in  his  work  upon  the  giants,*  makes  it 


* Gog  atid  Magog:  the  Giants  in  Guildhall*  By  F. 
W.  Faibuolt,  F.S.A.  London:  1859. 
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TCpr^nbatioo  tic  wtii&h&g  of 
&'«*&,  tin?  devil  -and  an 

archangel.  The  devil,  in  the  form  of  v hog, 
has  ^Ob  A ^^  Il»  t-h6  6otjl  of  a wicked 
woman*  wlueh  bn  i*  earryiiig  aff  in  a highly 
diftfi^jwtfjiji  manner,  while  costings*  Itock- 

wxml  glance  to  .VO  that  ho  has  fait  piny  id 
the  nest  vrpigfyngi. '.  ;^hi*  was  -an  ex,ceo*jUiig‘ ' 
•ly  invjuito  with  the  artist*  of  thn 

ekvt'tilh  and  twelfth  Ceuturkfc  Tlu:y.<3v« 
lighted  to  picture  ike  jfcfrji;)it:  timr  erudd 
•nnt‘om.t>T<<i|iwiiug;  way  .aa  m insatiate  ltusei 
of  human  sonla,  ^agrr  to  aeiec  them,  de- 
manding -a  thousand,  a tuiJtion,  n bUJhttu 
yttf  and  frlioa  Urns  apjwpred  \u  the  khtfka. 
void  of  guilt  that  tlH>  geed  angel  must 
possess  ft,  betay  k*  seeofdyly  pf)^ 
ting  * linger  apotr  the  ^Pi»osiie  ac/ik  to 
weigh  it  down , and  $hia  sometlmca  in  vjot* 
of  the  MtgvVa  ^nipn»tra?R'e.  in  one.  pic- 
ture* deftcribed  hy  M.  M^ri/n^e  m big  ivijfvjv 
m the  4cvxl  play*  this  fmk  at  a 

momtmt  w\mn  the  archangel  Michael  b&s 
turned  to  tefc  another  Tray* 
ft  is  a strange  circimurtanefr  That  ‘ in  n 
large  number  of  these  reprt^erdatkx#  the 
devil-  is  exhibited  triumphant,,  and  in  othen, 
the  Victory  is  at  least  doubtful.  In  a *pkn- 
did  trailer  preserved  m the.  British  Ahiseurtt 
t&etV  is  a large  picture  of  a Soul  climbing 
ah  extremely  steep  anti  high  mountain;  no 
the  auumiir  of  which  a,  winged  archangel 
at/mtia  w)i3f  bnti^reirihpd  anna  to receive 
him.  The  &oni  h&s  nearly  reached  the  top ; 


ItfcA©  Of  ¥11*  c>li*'A*  S>Ul<iOS  »*P 


known  that  many  otkrx  towns-  and  cities  of 
Europe  cherish  from  a remote  antiquity  sim- 
ilar Inmgea,  lie  gi  vyAylctari*.  of  the  Salis- 
bury giant,  the  huge  helmeted giant  m Ant- 
werp, the  family  of  giants  at  jpoua.i,  the 
giant  and  giantess  of  At  ip  the  grants  of 
lirussHk,  its  weD  &$  of  the  mighty  dragon 
■of  Norwich,  with  pioclicable  iron  jaw. 

We  may  thmfot*.  disc/mi  karued  theo- 
ries and  *age  • Gc*g 

and  Magog,  a?>d  aUribt>t0  them  bp  the  pov- 
erty of  lWenthm  and  the  barbarity  of  taste 
which  prevailed  .in* ’the  ag&snf  faith. 

One  of  the  subject*  'mostdciHiuetdly  chbr- 
cji  for  caneatstrci  during  tips  period  w us 
that  min  wing  and  mwiayious  ^esiy  of  God 
and  tnatv  devd—a  <$wii)t)$\t4  Winp 


ing.  The  theory  the  mnv(*r^  theti 
gwerally  aocepteii  was  thht:  tho  world 
was  naeraiy  a field  nf  Jif  rife  l*etwBeaJ  Oud 
and  this  niHlignaot  sj[drit  ? m the  aide  of 
God  .fertV  ranged  archaugels,  nnge)s?  the 
cdtuitl4^  hf  oOkatiid  kdngft;  ojjid  alt 
the  sairds  on  oadth  aud  *u  hm?m>  Vhilp- 
ai\  llje  deVifs  slik  wore  a va^t  army  of 
falkn  apitifa  and  ad  the  depray<vi  portion 
of  the  luimati  nice.  The  simple  soak  of 
that  period  did  not  <a'\\c*\rl  this  cXpT^na- 
tiou  Ijii  on  all cgonc^v]  set)3eT  l>u t Ux  thu 
most  literal  statomoiit  of  facts  fahdfis^iy 
knoAVih  cotdcrniug  vdiicli  no  m\& 
tcndoin  had  aiiy  donbt  wrhatc,?ef>  The 
, devil  whh  as  eompuVitre  in  his  extwmi; 
(l*nn  a#  lie  >y^  i.n  his  trarlitdonnl  /thft’rvu! 
.ter*  AH  live  luylhoI^git'^  JVivpe^r  tu  Unxv 
v!On t,ri loi.t^l  i og  to  his  make-up. 

until  % ha/1  ucq  uir/^t  ma tij  of  the  most 
repukivo  iVatures  and  membera  of  which 
ivaiionhwi  ordure  gives  tho  sugge^liori. 
He.  :w«s  hairy,  hoofed ] and  horned ; he 
biid  n f dktiil  tail  ^ he  had  a cmmtoiapcc 
whtcly  d^pn^HstMf  the  fox?a  cunning,  tlic 
sert>ent?d  malice,  the  pig’s  appetite,  the 
inoukoy1^  grin.  As  to  hia  bndy;  it  mnod 
m cortUng  to  tbtl  design  of  t ho  brtki.  1>nf 
it  tismdly  rambled  ereatmv^  im^e  pr 
Wthsomc. . ; .-:  . • " ' . ‘ ' 

cy  ruiic  but 


I* 


■blilfitA  WX>4p^t*'  r*  TUP  fi 

Arxr^  C.  vttfKUjtA^  ■', 


In  v«o>  pietuTP  ther?  ih 
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angel’s  reach ; but  behind  him  is  the  deyil 
with  a long  three-pronged  clawing  instru- 
ment, which  he  is  about  to  thrust  into  the 
hair  of  the  ascending  saint;  and  no  man 
can  tell  which  is  to  finally  have  that  Soul, 
the  angel  or  the  devil.  M.  Champfieury  de- 
scribes a capital  in  a French  church  which 
represents  one  of  * the  minions  of  the  devil 
carrying  a lizard,  symbol  of  evil,  which  he 
is  about  to  add  to  the  scale  containing  the 
sins ; and  the  spectator  is  left  to  infer  that 
fraud  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be  success- 
ful, for  underneath  is  written,  “Ecce  Diabo- 
lu8 /”  It  is  as  if  the  artist  had  said,  “Such 
is  the  devil,  and  this  is  one  of  his  modes 
of  entrapping  his  natural  prey  of  human 
souls!”  From  a large  number  of  similar 
pictures  the  inference  is  fair  that,  let  a man 
lead  a spotless  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  the  devil  by  a mere  trick  may  get  his 
soul  at  last.  Some  of  the  artists  might  be 
suspected  of  sympathizing  with  the  devil 
in  his  triumphs  over  the  weakness  of  man. 
Observe,  for  example,  the  comic  exuberance 
of  the  above  picture,  in  which  devils  are 
seen  tumbling  their  immortal  booty  into 
the  jaws  of  perdition. 

It  is  difficult  to  look 
at  this  picture  without 
feeling  that  the  artist 
must  have  been  alive 
to  the  humors  of  the 
situation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  opinion  of  stu- 
dents of  these  quaint 
relics  that  the  authors 
of  such  designs  honest- 
ly intended  to  excite 
horror,  not  hilarity,  in 
the  minds  of  those  who 
might  look  upon  them. 

Queen  Mary  probably 
saw  in  this  picture,  os 
she  turned  the  page  of 
her  sumptuous  psalter, 
an  argument  to  inflame 
her  bloody  zeal  for  the 


ancient  faith.  In  the 
writings  of  some  of  the 
early  fathers  we  observe 
the  same  appearance  of 
joyous  exultation  at  the 
sufferings  of  the  lost,  if 
not  a sense  of  the  comic 
absurdity  of  their  doom. 
Readers,  may  remember 
the  passage  from  Tertul- 
lian  (a.d.  200)  quoted  so 
effectively  by  Gibbon : 

“You  are  fond  of  all 
spectacles,”  exclaims  this 
truly  ferocious  Christian ; 
“expect  the  greatest  of 
all  spectacles,  the  last 
and  eternal  judgment  of 
the  universe.  How  shall 
I rejoice,  how  laugh,  how  exult,  when  I 
behold  so  many  proud  monarchs  and  fan- 
cied gods  groaning  in  the  lowest  abyss  of 
darkness;  so  many  magistrates  who  per- 
secuted the  name  of  the  Lord  liquefying  in 
fiercer  fires  than  they  ever  kindled  against 
Christians ; so  many  sage  philosophers 
blushing  in  red-hot  flames  with  their  de- 
luded scholars;  so  many  celebrated  poets 
trembling  before  the  tribunal;  so  many 
tragedians  more  tuneful  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  own  sufferings ; so  many  dan- 
cers— ” 

This  is  assuredly  not  the  utterance  of 
compassion,  but  rather  of  the  fierce  and  con- 
temptuous delight  of  an  unregenerate  Ro- 
man, when  at  the  amphitheatre  he  doomed  a 
rival’s  defeated  gladiator  to  death  by  point- 
ing downward  with  his  thumb.  In  a sim- 
ilar spirit  such  pictures  were  conceived  as 
the  one  given  below. 

The  sculptor,  it  is  apparent,  is  “with”  the 
adversary  of  mankind  in  the  present  case. 
Kings  and  bishops  carried  things  with  a 
high  hand  during  their  mortal  career,  but 
the  devils  have  them  at  last  with  a rope 
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'aeefau  erowuand  mitre  at>twJth- 
/V*  • /* 

TW  devil  whs  not  always  vickor,.  T bore 
w$r  One  trltcrm  .neither  hi»  low  tuning  nor 
hta  Matifl  addreim  nor  bia  blast  aadAnity 
caaid  Sob  of  0$d,  Jhh  prv- 

destined  conqueror,  Tlu>  paMhges  in  ike 
gbepelfc  wW$*  >otnU*  the  attempts  made  by 
ji&tau  io  tehijii  th&  Lord  futnisbtid.  con- 
genialsui|p?vfei the  lilunvinfttor^  of  tbo 
Middle  Age»,  &ud  t$n<y  treaty  those  aubjbcls 
\yltb  tbplr  bsbal  onot-wnp*  bradity*  In  one 
t [t&iiW  : psalter,  in  niahn#brV|>tt 
pfipuuwed  at '&&  British  Minu*bJ$h  there  ikii 
eohmul  UhH.it,  tvUh  one  fcfot.  upon  &' -devil, 
thk  other  font  about  to  fall  riptm  & aemmd 
itetril;  ami  tfltfa  iis  hand*  denveriag  from 
Um'.-opati  month  of  > ..  haman 

*tonte,  vrV>h»>M  up  to  lihu  ifeir  hands  clasp- 
ed; ^ ia  la  this  picture  the.  sym- 

pathies of  the  Artist  are  ey  uhmtly  not  on 
the  d/lo  vtf  the  evil  spirits  Their  malev- 
oh-noe  in  Apparent*  end  tbdr  attitude  is ig- 
uonU^oii^ , Thw  rested  sbtite  &re,  indeed , 
a pigmy  err>w\  *>f  wof^bej^ue  aspect.;  bat 
r heir  ileii  verer  towers  aloft  in  such 

i nvpb*i ng  alti that  the  tallest  of  the 
saint*  hardly  reifches  above  Mn  knees.  In 
npOtitfrf  td^ute  «tf  ^ery  early  «Iat«  the  Lord 
apon  n high  place  is  ivsemrig  a son!  from 
thxVe. who.  ore  endeavoring 
H*  pull  him  di?wh  to  peniiti  w by  lioitle  twist- 
ed rnunil  his  togs.  Tin*  eobl  we  are  permit- 
ted to  eon* Kler  safe,  but  below,  in  a corner 
of  the  RWH'i&m  drawings  a winged  arch 
angel i*  Kpetmfig  a Inst  soul  into  the  dames 
nf  hell,  naatg  tin?  spear  in  the  manner  of  a 
farmer  Handling  a pitchfork. 

Threw  mimni  aftem  pts  to 
le**  couShit  between  good  <*ml  evil  are  too 
rude  even  to  N iotercsting:.  The  specimen 
iLnncxttd,  of  later  date,,  about  1475,  i^u,^  i.u 
a Toor  iVoplc^  Bible  (BibUa  Faiqjtruvt), 
bU^k  prinied , iti  which  it  forius  part  of  an 
ox tensiyh  fn m tfejnece.  The  boo k was  onm 
Hie  propitf  {£  of  Oeorge  III  ./at  tho  sale  «f 
whp^iy  effects  It  &m  W«i|i;ht  |W  the 

British  It  how  i&.  it  has 

the  jobhlituod  interest  of  being  ooe  of  the 
oldest  speenuona  of  w>>jd-engT£i  V hig  yvi  dis- 

The  moontHiu  io  th^Inft'^^hiihd  adar?i^d 
by'  u stnglo  tree  4a  tl>p;  JfeSgtt  $f ti»a*: 
Lor?l  ytac  taken  by4  the  iciupt^  and  ixnm 
wttk'b-.  flic  devil  urged  him  to  tidsfc  hima;dr 

A werv  frequent  af  ettnr»fi?re  dtiib 

xjixffiiaa  of 

mem  wa&  Hmsian  life  itw If — i • i #*.* vi ty^it'a 
•nheerfuliily,  and'  tiift' absurd,  Bl-fijoed  «iftV 
itemo^i  .with  which  memorable  deuth  howiv- 
f irnes  euto  itsliort,  jlcrodotiift  r^edrti^  that 
at  the  baniiuefft  of  the  Sgy  ptiarm  it  vm 
ou«toihairy  bir  a person  th  carry  abimt  the 
f able  th#?  figure  of  a cyiriise  lying  lipoa  a 
» and  to  cry  out,  ‘V Behold  this  linage  af 
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Til  ft  TlJiO^tAlKKN. 

what  ytmmiVes  shall  be  l therefore  eai  ’ 
drink,  «nd  .be’-'iiiflRriy*.^  ^ ;<4!f 

a similar  custom  in  the  records  of  other 
anrioht  nations^  among  wbom  if  was  regard- 
ed tie  a self-evident  truth  that  the  short- 
ness of  3ii^  was  a reason  for  making  the  most 
of  it  while  it  lasted.  And  their  ic*riou  of 
making  the  most  -of  it  was  to  get  from  it  the 
greatest  amount  of  plec^ore  This  vnlgar 
Si'heme  df  ^sdstenve  vanished  at  the  pni- 
mulgfttirm.«<f  the  doctrine  tiiat  tlm  cfmditu.ii 
of  every  soul  w as  fixed  .untilt^raltiy  at  fhe 
humic nt  *>f  its  stivoranee  from  the  bodyv  drT 
m befit,  lifter  a abort  iicriwi  of  purgatktn, 
and  th  at  th  e only  way  to  a void  unentUng 
anguish  tu  xio  wbat  the  sluiieh  com- 
manded and  tb  fivoid  vrli afe  the  chdrcb  for- 
bade. T^mix*  Iroco  that  tiimA  ruled  Chris- 
iondmu.  lienor  cov^ned  the  earth  with  ee- 
clc^iasftieal  #tmrtitreay  gave  the  ehurrii  > 
If  nth  af  ail  4«venacs.  Aad  fcwo-d  ftha  of  nil 
property;.  By  evtoy  possible  dwieo  death 
wses  wi  th  now  and  vi  vid  temixu,  And 

in  #v^sry  possilde  way  tliii  .troth  w as  .brought' 
hpims  io  the  mind  that  the  coming  of  death 
could  be  a&  unexpected  as  it  was  inevitable 
ami  umyidcnme^  The  tolling  of  the  church- 
bell  spread  the  gloom  of  t he  death -chamber 
oxer  t he  whole  town  ; and  the  death -fr  ier, 
with  bell  ami  1 auto  rn,  Wearing  a garment 
made . ternlhlo  by  a skull  arid  cross- boiie^, 
went  his  rombhi,  bv  day  or  night,  crying  to 
all  good  p**\pU‘  ta  pray  for  the  soul  just  «lc- 
*. •?/ ; S' *.  — /‘v  ‘ - 


?■*  'B'ftrii  *w  lc%  IjQftte*  (\ex  MnrfJt,  P&r  EL  f?.  bi.^<j- 
,t| tfijk  Pari  * ,i  V (t  fe  l r p.  1 ?# L 
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not^d  pra>ur-l>or»k*.  No  ^mlptnv  but  exy- 
c\i't^4  his  ihStiieb  df  Death  ? no  painter  font 
tried  liK  akill  «|wu  it?  and  by  whomever 
the  subject  wa*  irts&teil,  the  clcuumt,  of  hu- 
mor wtt«  seldom  waiting. 

So  ruuiuwiiK  iuY<  the  picture*  and  series 
of  pictures  usually  *ty led  Dance*  of  Death 
that  a descriptive  batalogtie  of  the  in  would 
fill  the  spare  assign/ed  im  this  ariicloi  and 
ihclitemim*  to  which  they  hgv«  gi  ven  rise 
forms  0ji  import  a ert-  claw*  of  fcluv  works 
lating  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Two  phtusea  of 
the  subject  were  especially  attractive  to 
artists,  One  was  the  impartiality  of  Death, 
noted  by  Horace  iu  Ihu  thmiliar  parage; 
mid  the  Other 

summons  to  depart  aiid  the  condHitm  of  the 
person  smnnnnied.  Whop  these  twawpects 
of  the  milgfc#  hjtfHs&ofmv  jbtrekttey ed,  art;- 
iflfha  pleased  tfuunselyes  sou«jtimej«  with  a 
tx&imimt  pmdsel^  the  appetite*  unit  irex^To- 
rented  Death  dancing  gnyiy  away  frith  The 
most  lmftejne<V  atidentf  and  forlorn  of  hu- 
man kind,  who h$d  least  reason  to  love  life, 
hut  did  not  tho  leas  fehrmk  from  the  :$foale- 
totfs  lity  touch 


r*eaci!  uRATU-^iawi—  “Hia*  rot  tuk  w»cfL  jbw 

■;  ;.  , ' ••  c • \ ©nrAicni-w. n • •;  ^ Sy,.': 


These  criers  did  not  mtae  fo  {wrfttdbnlhte 
the,  streets  of  Paris  until  nbont  tho  year 
itfJO,  nndM.LaDgiols  in  tonus  n*  that  in  -;riv- 
'mote;. provinces,  of  France  tlteir  doleful  cry 
ivttw  lieotrd  m meehttft  us  tSSQ;  ' ; , v 

Blessoil  gift  of  hfimorl  Against  the  in w 
eothpifcujC^ii  ?ind  elective  ttpptirHtns  ot4 10* 
ror  ever  contrived,  uwked  Uv  the  rm\st  juhv- 
erful  orgunuatibn  that  Over  existed,  the 
$*n*e  .th?  Jmlicrbn*  aes^rted  itself;  hod 
the  human  ruitul  frnut  Wing  crushed 
doWTi  into  gwevt  and  ho]ieU4ss  i(yoey,  The 
reader*  of  D&n  ^atJroie  can  ttv*r  have  forgyd- 
ten  the  rolloipiy  In  the  highway  Ifetweon 
the  Knight  of  the  Conn- 

tebanee  and  tht»  he*d  of  tlie  com-  j 

pony  uf  .stiohbTW.  i 


Every  x»ftu  feels  the  comic 
ab*uriU'cyf>£^^^  Death  hurty- 

iag  oft  to  |h&  tonrfe  A cuspid#  ub'^HIgptdated 
m the  one  in  tlnrpHdm*  hfift>wT  In  anoth- 
irr  eiigtaviiig  De^th  with 

itied  twite  *v  .WlfUftg  to  »p  opHp  tomb  an 


extremely  id.d  man  ju^t  tobttiip  t'Olter,- 
Another  subject  in  the  same  senes  is 
Death  dragging  at  the  garment  of  a ped- 
dler, w ho  i*  *o  htuivily  JadotJ  as  h*  trudge* 
along  rh€  highway  that  one  would  ititagltie 
even  the  rest  of  dte  grave  1501 


Devil,  ppHKdyy 
Hiopping  Ida  hMty  \ve  ate  the  act- 
ors of  iluy  tSmipauy  of  the  Evil 
.^pintv  .iTife.  moiyilng,  wliitih  \%  the 
'.^taye.'-^f  h^rt 

iitp re^iitvAl  the  play  the  Empire 

of  Death 


*Fhia  young  man  pUyed 
Death,  and  this  one  un  Angel.  Thi^ 
wornaij,  who  is  the:  v/tfu  of  the  an  - > 

f lair  hf  Dm  ^ueoit-  ’ 

Over  fliers  m Ode  who  played  the  Ah 
part  of  atv  Emperor,  aud  ift<?  dtte  j : 
man  thatcd‘a  ^oUlier.  A>'  to  iuy  : 
self,  I ajn  the  Devil,  at  y but  &>pi~  .];. 
ieu,  and  one  of  the  prineipsal  agt*  P 
oi±:  A 

For  centimes  the  comedy  of 
Death  was  a standard  play  at  high 
feeth  ids,  the  maid  inten-st.  heii/g 
the  mdw  sudden  intwrruptiou  «i 
human  lives  acid  joy.s  and  i-'lii-fut- 
% the  grim  messenger.  AH  r^lopt-  | 
the  theme,  ami  the  Dan‘*%  of  J 
D«ath  began  to  ft  gate  among  the  ri 
decotatJtu^  of  cccJt>aiasticAl 
turedi  and  bn  tiie  xvllum  of  lUnmi- 


mi  Tljffi  €UtTTij^ 


t jfcAja  a 


M 


CARICATURE  m 


irt  'Wirings  To  A philosopher  seated  in  tm 
pSis^S*  vuU  tx  i ami  presents  an  hour-glnas, 

A jfVapo  on  kis  throne  i#  crowning  nu  eto- 
|H?r%>r  founding  »t  Ms  fofct,  vrttli  priori. 
dtiikte;  and  ii(5sliOt>8*  in  attendance,  when)* 

. *. '_  _ / A ' ’ . '■  . _ . 1 > . ■*  4 . _•  jV  ■ . .'  . .4 '.«  » 


hi*  retinue  dre&Bfcd  a*  a esmlmaJ,  Iteutb 
lay**  Id*  Land  upon  an  ^itijwr’s  (iw^i  at 
tkc  nuunent  when  he  S»  doing  jmtk^  t-o  k 
poor  man  against  a rielu  but  in  am  d her 
picture ' oil  tlm  main . series  Death  seizes  ;* 
duke  Akile  . tarrdnjfc  from 

a poor  ;h$r  child  who  has  asked 

iiUna  of  iiiui..  >rftbK  ekureh 

, FiVr^kkid^f  goi^fcoitft  car- 
«liriaJay  abd yobemeat  ^refyikei^  all  figure  in. 
t hc«o  afcrtes.in  TlTCutmitMice^  of  housfr  ami 
of  difdtouoir.  In  moat  of  them  the  person 
snmniont;*]  yi'fld'*  tv*  King  Death  without  a. 
struggle ; but  }ii  mm  n fought  .nsnkc*  a fu- 
rious mdsttutete  iu^injE;  abopl  iiim>9rith  a 
broadsword  most  ^uergeticaHy.  It  is  of  no 
ii vitih  •-•'  Vu!r>  ^>vy  •■  - V Vd- 


JWMV  Tilt  OLl>  Id  AX. 


tlj#  pz< Idler  too  waked  a very  wry  face  when 
he  recognizes  who  it  is  that  haa  interrupted 
his  wimrytriimp,  The  tri umpbajit  guy  ei y 
of  Death  in  thm  picture  is  in  humorous  con- 
trast with  the  lagu.hr ionfe  *>$ pro** 1 Qfk-fflk  the 
c* «in tnunneo  *>f  Ms  * intinr,  ; \ . .’.  J:, 

In  other  fairies  wte  ha  re  DuhDj  iltofh&i  A*  a 
beau  seising  a young  miMdeti,  Iteoth  taking 
from  u houavvitiald  her  broom*  f tenth  laying 
hold  of  a washer- 1? ronott*  timih  taking  i*p- 
pie©  iwnn  an  applo  atumL,  Dnath  bonltontiig 


P^Ttl  'S’UK  UNfUIlT. 


Death  runs  Ifim  tktoiigh  the  tH>dy  ^ith 
his  own  Ittheey  thxmgh  Lit  the  Otlior  pictim> 
tJte  weapon  in  Death's  Inuid  was  only  a long 

•;  -’^ 

Mr.  Luwgfono^/m  lufe  G oftfat  hus 

uT&ijed  himsplf  of  the  Duneiv  wf  Death 
painted  oh  the  wails  hf  the  covered,  h ridge 
at  hxxputne  to  give  naturnihees  and  eliatm 
t u the  con vorsat  ion  ««{  Ets ie  ami  Trine©  Hen 
ry  while  they  am  eroding  the  riter.  Tim 
strange  pie* tire^  excite  the  eurJositj  of'  El* 
sie,  and  thcv  ejcjdains  them  to  her.  as 

they  walk 

E/«ie.  yr"/  Wbarfe  tW»  plcrlnre?  v 

Prince  U i«  a yaaiig  tnMi  singitig  U>  a nimv 
Wito  iCD(^I*5  ut  hex  d*n'«|ipV8,  bat  in  kbeetfug 
Turn*  teuhU  to  look  nt  him  j mid  Death  tnctniwhifo 
It»  jmttlea  bot  >he  crnidl^  ou  ui»  altar) 
i’fttttfe  MfVrHit  a pH\  i: ia  t)ud  aheuld  ii?h*.n 
Unto  ftuclj  »ocg«,  whwi  tu  her  orisons  ^ 

S»»e  michi  hnxti  hwird  In  hcrtvco  llie  angels  «in^hia| 
Print**  ller9  he  hue  sfuk»n  a i^tor’s  cap  tuiU  bsli?*” 
<htnr»S4  wUh  ihe  qrteen.  ^ 

Mtmfo.  A £uol^U  j«U)  \ 
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Print*,  Xad  here  the  hmrl  o£  th<<  wU{\ 

Cumin#  frouj  church  \v)i,!i  h«r  Imluvcij  loul. 

He  sJAtb*$  with  the  rartl<s  o*  hie  tiniju, 

Ah,  Unit  ie  eati * Am)  yet  p»*rh>tf*3  ’Ms  £jg& 
That-  f&e  should  die  with  all  die  titthttihitf'  on  her 
And  nil  the  heuetUcUunfl  of  ilm  homing:, 

Before  this  affluence  of  golden  %M 
Shall  fade  into  a yhjd  and  d^wWd  gRL 
Then  into  darkness! 

Pri/iw 


Vndor  i t ;t*  written* 

‘VJSoUdng  hjUt  death  •’hall  separate  then  mul  me 

JbVaiV,  And  wliat  ia  this  tUat  (oiW*  <;l<$e  uj.vn  it? 

J*ritux*  Heath  playing  on  ;i  dulcltaeh  [ 

tin*.  lovers  converse  wefthe  bridge^ 
r,#B  .cdttrix^i  ft'Otti;  &*  end  with  those  var*  | 
icat urOs  uf human  exiateuee*  until  the  girl  ;. 

ttiiiglxi  ltom  yrfmt  &tm  <*dlls 

Tcn^  among  ttm  usual  sub* 

jects  of  cnrieutiire  during  tin*  century,  or ; 
twer  preceding  the  Tiefomutinn,  as  they 
were  aftetwatvl,  tmtii  they  became  tee  ri~ 
dicolotiH  to  l>e  coxitiiiued.  * &nu  ie  spec*  mete 
have  been  gi^eu  aWv&ftom  the  illuminated 
pray  et- books,  Thn:  device,  b^eyejrJ  aeldoia- 
rises  nbove  the  aaeikurt  one  of  m vesting' an* 
iu*ah»  >ifcii  fcte  gifts  and  qualities  \*f  Wen. 

;>bmkeyti  xnountrd  upon  the  bueks  t»f  doge 
tilt  tit  .one  unotber  with  Khig  tiince#,  nr  *ium~ 
stets  ntterly  nondesmpt  chftrge  n^i-on  other 
Mbtetars  wore  ridkiiUius  tkhu  tliengfttl  vgs. 

;S  *111  the  ordinary  foibles  of  human  nature 
Waived  attention.  Tlwse  ubver  change. 

There  ate  always  glattmis,  s/teens,  gud 

f ..t 

and  yaVu  wrnheu.  Thefe*  bre  ahvkys  biiM*  penile  at  ebureh/  'TWr  poem  Ims  h iijfetor* 
bunds  whtee  wives  deceive  and worry  them,  k*;d  for  it  throws  light!  upon  the 

us  there  it  ft  alwayti  wives  wb^id  hc^bimfiaDiamier^  of  the  time.  W*  learu  {rwwLit  that 
worry  ttttdt  d^HoAve y and  €he  nrfci*l*  p?  liio  while  fhb  Christian  ptkjde  of  Europe  were 
Midilk  Agm,  in  ihjeir.'bw.n' . dirbet  fade  HikIh  on  their  knej?8  pwiying  m etiundi  they  were 
iwu  burned  both  into  eiuieaiufo,  The  were  liable  to  be  - disturbed  by  the  “marl  4tf$#e 
list-  of  subject*  treated,  in  Braudt’s  $kip  yr  and  nei^«iv‘. of; a loitering  crowd,  by  knighi> 
Foot*,  written  when  Luther  wa«  -u  ^.'Lid«?L  coming  bt  irow  the  field,  faleou •.uimn  wtisL: 
hby  ? sho^s  itsi  that  huni  were  men  and  worn?  With  yelping'  at  their  heels*  h$ 

tin  were  Wryfnep  in  XijKf  !Ilud  t tyw  ' and  ^ai*gulnmg^  tlg>y  walk 

former  of  jimUHers  dealt  mild  cifdmkc  to  nic^c  ediip  aiiddfiwti,  bytlie  want  on  langhter  of 
w ho  gathered  great  store  >;.<r’  lK»oki  And  pat  ugbd  i»y  young,  men,  by  lawyco.  con* 

them  in  m gou#  umj  ts>-  &tM&*:y?hr'wi*tv:  ■fotifi?g,;&xth  trod  4*y  all  the  n«nui 

c.vf  t chunking  rE^  bnihiivu  of  thtor  ilrc^  - to  of  a eiu  wd  at  a fair.  The -author 

men  who  lft<g!iit  to  build  without  ct Hinting  wrmdt?i« 

*•»  - n*  *‘  gw»t  I'MKrtvfB  «twl  ?M  thytHW«  wvnyrM  wl,M„  Temple*  V • 

paymf  to  Atofe  “ wUi  eorve  two  ||  „lty;  mJ e LvLi  than  Hr 

iwdJt  iogofht-ry ‘ to  riicin  who  corrcid.  nthcr^ 

ivhUe  are-^  : .^e;wtfir{hy.  wt. the  %iidi  • 

ittdltf'  to  ^ fools  who  cun  not  keep  eecrer ..hisi  of  church  mumtepM,.  The  '*•■1  vmmr  A 
their  own  counsel ;,f  to  people  who  belieVo-^ ^ given  hy  M..  Cbainptleury,  is 

in  ^ prcilesUuhcydH  f’  U)  tneu  wht>  attend  wore  lueieHt*  than  Xlra«<ltr8  amiable  ivinon- 
closely  to  vdber  peoide?ft  Wsine^^.  leayyog . strab^L  Tim  'usurf^,  • hurrying  away  w 
their  tnvn  undone,  to  “ obi  folks  that  give  ehuvcln  tells  his  vtftV  that  if  any  one  corner 
waiaple  of  vice  td  youth  ;,f  and  so  on  Giro  ugh  to  borrow  jriwney  while  he ; ia  gone,  some  aue 
the  long  clhhilngne  pf  hnwAit  Mdes.  Bis  twist  be  in  all  baste  fox  lnm.  On  Ins 
homely  and  wise  ditties  arc  Ubistnu^l  by  way  lie  ^ays  his  patcnicwsrer  thus : 

}»ictuw  *yi  eurituis  khnpbcity.  OTtseiwe  the  “ Our  Father*  LohI  Cod  (Hi  on 

Biidi0ihjuihfAi:Q  wbifcii  '* atonic:’*  J« weighing  Shte  01^0;  ^ favorable  tome,  and  give  m? 
t he  t runvit-orf  things  oT  t hi«  w < •rhl  against  grace  prosper  ^xheetlin  glyy  L'ht  tno  i>e  ~ 
thing'!?  everlasting,'  me  being  represented  com*’,  the  richest  motley- lender  ( n the  w orhl. 
by  a sf ale .llill  of  cast h hi?  t owesrs,  a nd  the  If  Fo  aVY  io  knar#*.  I acui-  surry  1 Wiisx/t  At: 
other  by  a *enle  full  of  stnr»--tlH*  nailldy  hoioe  the  -day-thnl;  v?<>umn  c»m«  U*  bnmnt* 


UEAviuN  Ajit>  earth  \yf. icuim  w nit:  i unAXOfc*^vav^ 
.“  *«£  €xur  or  ivbL*,*  , • ~4y  ‘r?X-\ 
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Really  I am  a fool  to  go  to  church,  where  I 
can  gain  nothing.  Hallowed  be  Thy  name . 
It’s  too  bad  I have  a servant  so  expert  in 
pilfering  my  money.  Thy  kingdom  come . I 
have  a mind  to  go  home  to  see  what  my  wife 
is  about.  I’ll  bet  she  sells  a chicken  while 
I am  away,  and  keeps  the  money.  Thy  will 
be  done . It  pops  into  my  mind  that  the 
chevalier  who  owed  me  fifty  francs  paid  me 
only  half.  In  heaven . Those  damned  Jews 
do  a rushing  business  in  lending  to  every 
one.  I should  like  very  much  to  do  as  they 
do.  As  on  earth.  The  king  plagues  me  to 
death  in  raising  taxes  so  often.” 

Arrived  at  church,  the  money-lender  goes 
through  part  of  the  service  as  best  he  may, 
but  as  soon  as  sermon  time  comes,  Off  he 
goes,  saying  to  himself,  “ I must  get  away 
home : the  priest  is  going  to  preach  a sermon 
to  draw  money  out  of  our  purses.”  Doubt- 
less the  priest  in  those  times  of  ignorance 
had  to  deal  with  many  most  profane  and 
nnspiritnal  people,  who  could  only  be  re- 
strained by  fear,  and  to  whose  “ puerility” 
much  had  to  be  conceded.  In  touching 
upon  the  church  manners  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  M.  Champfieury  makes  a remark  that 
startles  a Protestant  mind  accustomed  only 
to  the  most  exact  decorum  in  churches. 
“Old  men  of  to-day”  (1850),  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  France,  “ will  recall  to  mind  the  gay- 
ety  of  the  midnight  masses,  when  buffoons 
from  the  country  waited  impatiently  to  send 
down  showers  of  small  torpedoes  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  nave,  to  barricade  the  al- 
coves with  mountains  of  chairs,  to  fill  with 
ink  the  holy-water  basins,  and  to  steal  kiss- 
es in  out-of-the-way  corners  from  girls  who 
would  not  give  them.”  These  proceedings, 
which  M.  Champfieury  styles  “ the  pleasant- 
ries of  our  fathers,”  were  among  the  conces- 
sions made  by  a worldly-wise  old  church  to 


the  “ puerility”  of  the  people,  or  rather  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  occasional  hilari- 
ous fun  to  healthy  existence. 


ENQLIBU  OARtOATUMt  OF 


Amusing  and  even 
valuable  caricatures  six 
and  seven  centuries  old 
have  been  discovered 
upon  parchment  docu- 
ments in  the  English 
record  offices,  executed 
apparently  by  idle 
clerks  for  their  amuse- 
ment when  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do. 
One  of  these,  copied  by 
Mr.  Wright,  gives  us 
the  populm:  English 
conception  of  an  Irish 
warrior  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

The  broad -axes  of 
the  Irish  were  held  in 
great  terror  by  the 


irishman,  a.d.1280.  English.  A historian 


of  Edward  I.’s  time,  while  discoursing  on 
that  supreme  perplexity  of  British  kings 
and  ministers,  how  Ireland  should  be  gov- 
erned after  being  quite  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion, expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Irish 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  time  of  peace 
to  use  “that  detestable  instrument  of  de- 
struction which  by  an  ancient  but  accursed 
custom  they  constantly  carry  in  their  hands 
instead  of  a staff.”  The  modern  Irish  shil- 
lalah,  then,  is  only  the  residuum  of  the  an- 
cient Irish  broad-axe — the  broad-axe  with 
its  head  taken  off.  The  humanized  Irishman 
of  to-day  is  content  with  the  handle  of  “ the 
detestable  instrument.”  Other  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  England’s  dreaded  foes,  the  Irish 
and  the  Welsh,  have  been  found  upon  an- 
cient vellum  rolls,  but  none  better  than  the 
specimen  given  has  yet  been  copied.. 

The  last  object  of  caricature  which  can 
be  mentioned  in  the  present  number  is  the 
Jew — the  odious  Jew — accursed  by  the  cler- 
gy as  a Jew,  despised  by  good  citizens  as  a 
usurer,  and  dreaded  by  many  a profligate 
Christian  as  the  holder  of  mortgages  upon 
his  estate.  When  the  ruling  class  of  a coun- 
try loses  its  hold  upon  virtue,  becomes  pro- 
fuse in  expenditure,  ceases  to  comply  with 
natural  law,  comes  to  regard  licentious  liv- 
ing as  something  to  be  expected  of  young 
blood,  and  makes  a jest  of  a decorous  and 
moral  conversation,  then  there  is  usually  in 
that  country  a less  refined,  stronger  class, 
who  do  comply  with  natural  law,  who  do 
live  in  that  virtuous,  frugal,  and  orderly 
manner  by  which  alone  families  can  be  per- 
petuated and  states  established.  In  several 
communities  during  the  centuries  preceding 
the  Reformation,  when  the  nobles  and  great 
merchants  wasted  their  substance  in  riotous 
living  or  in  insensate  pilgrimages  and  cru- 
sades, the  Jew  was  the  virtuous,  sensible, 
and  solvent  man.  He  did  not  escape  the 
evil  influence  wrought  into  the  texture  of 
the  character  by  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hatred  and  contempt,  nor  the  narrowness 
of  mind  caused  by  his  being  excluded  from 
all  the  more  generous  and  high  avocations. 
But  he  remained  through  all  those  dismal 
ages  temperate,  chaste,  industrious,  and  sav- 
ing, as  well  as  heroically  faithful  to  the  best 
light  on  high  things  that  he  had.  Hence 
he  always  had  money  to  lend,  and  he  could 
only  lend  it  to  men  who  were  too  glad  to 
think  he  had  no  rights  which  they  were 
bound  to  respect. 

The  caricature  on  the  next  page  was  also 
discovered  upon  a vellum  roll  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  London,  the  work  of  some 
idle  clerk  642  years  ago,  and  recently  trans- 
ferred to  an  English  work*  of  much  interest, 
in  which  it  serves  as  a frontispiece. 

The  ridicule  is  aimed  at  the  famous  Jew, 

• History  of  Crime  in  England.  By  Luke  Owes 
Pike.  London  : 18T3.  Vol.  I. 
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him  W th?  bridge,  lie  a ntoiif  romul  hi* 
neck,  and  hut!  him  into  the  river,  such  aiv 
ivhatma te  ami  «coQU\g  yace  -were  they.  It 
Luther  felt  time  toward  tfem.  wp  can  :a% 
wr.mler  that  the  luximoiiH  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  two  centuries  before  time, 
should  Lave  had  tpialms  of  eoiiewieno?  Wtfu 
regard  to  paying  ImuuYof  ISA/rwieL  interest 
upun uunmy  htrrrowed- 


chequer.  Ifc  ttnn  the . RdtJistdiiM  of  im 
day.  In  the.  which  rctmis^ita  the 

ffl*k  ovm  rustle, 

trdm  aoine  l*risb  Christian  hy  ti  mbnev- 
lender's  witee — the  Jew  L*ua<:  ftfc&nds  obovo 
a})  the  pthwv  hgTOPSb  and  la  Messed  with 
t.vdi  t;*ivce  a?wi  a j crown,  which  imply,  as 
Mr.  Hike  eonj^ittirea/  that  \H  Jurn  look 
w:idAtiever  way  he  will , he  toihuhlH  posses- 
>i«»L;e  Aver  which  jn?  heiTds  Tangly  away, 
Jtaywor  «hj\Vn  and  Hearer  the  i\mtre  arc 
Mosfcfct  Mnk kev  miot her  JeAmk  monoy^lejid^r 
v>i‘  ynrwiek,  and  MmlainA  AvegaVi  oho  $f 
uu&i# • Who  lent 

whom  i*  e horned  deyil  phJiitnjg  to  their 
The  ljnWv  of  the  Jewish  eoitYitehanee 
was  a pTojiliarly  Pffouaice  featere  to  Chrifc- 
fiiine,  ami  was  usually  e^aggcrared  hy  mri- 
The.  hgtiTtr  hohlktg  up  ^ealeis 
leaped,  w ith  eoin  •% far  a«»  w « can  guesa, 
merely  a fcuaii;f ; aiuttheMm1nr%  of  !>agv>u, 
tM  god  of  the  PtelirtlnW,  upon  the  turret 
.se^ptia  tjif,  be  an  foiunatiott  that  the  Jews  in 
their  dikpmmit  huu  ahaudoned  the  Oml  of 
their  t^fhtviw,  ami'  *ok6u  up  with  the  djeify 

.-*■*•»  • ■ jl’  •>.'•* ’ a~' ..  _ • • ,.  .■'’ <•  ‘ 'o:. ■'  ■' 


A OffAU'MING  WOMAN. 

A mtwtbU  woman,  Fyc  beard  it  said 
D>  otjuir  women  as  light,  as  aUe ; 
bat.  ail  hi  v*ln  I puzzle  my  bead 
Td  (bid  wherein  the  charm  ma?  to. 

Her  face,  ibejeed*  & pretty  cijimgh. 

And  her  t»*rtu  i&  qdittf  o$  good  as  rite  jKgt'i 
Where  mature  hfc-  gbvu  the  Uoiiy  atutt, 

And  a pietdr;  ihihiaer  ii)i  tile  rvst. 


InteUJgent  ? . Y^-4y  a certain  w»y ; 

With  tild*  forniiiiiiG  gift  of  sflinly  cpetxib ; 

And  knows  'v^ry  wsU  Whi\t  not  io  my 
\VheuC Yi‘.r  tftjf  theme  tranricendi*  her  rencb. 
Pci  turn  t lopb:  on  tiling*  to  wwi, 

From  an  openi  cloak  to  & robe  dt  nu it— 

Hat*,,  batiquts;  nr  boimefs— 'twill  make  you  frtATv 
To  bee  JbtftW  Uoeut  thw  lady  ciiu  h& 


Her  laugh  its  hardly  a thinfr  to  v 

For  mi  bivoeat  laugh  imist  always  ^Urt 
From  a glceaoMa  tn<»€Kl. ^ tiky  ft  Hugdeu  breeat 
And  here  iji.  purciy  u yjiutww  ot  an— 

A mnwnlar  rnotbirt  made  to  ajkoW 
WJiht  nainfr  deMtgtr^Mo  He  1k*do«Hi 
rDie  floor  mOniir i b«t  Wliwl  van  «bu  do. 

Xl  ijixt  i*  ndr^d  io  thowtbe  teeth  f 


df  foes,  . * ' y * ‘l  r<  t . 

So  tor  ^ Hie  .records  of  those  Sigm  diar. 
eioHc/tiicfc  wsts  iv>  one  enl tgh rvunugh 
to  jxidge  ilio  long-sudkriug  Je  witii  ^ust 
albvwauce*  Ln tiler’s  acersjon  tp  thoui  was 
Tfuirfud  ittkl  violent.  Ho  in  bis 

’falde-Trilk;  that  if  it  had  fallen  to  bis  lot  to 
have  jiitjr.il  ut  tla  with  Jews,  h»s  pfUicncfe 
wou'bl  kayo  giv^ri  *»vay.;-  umi  one  tI&V.r. 

tnu  Aifiiiuft  ankikl  him  how  h ; Jew  ought  to 
la*  bkptiaetl*  ln>  replied,  ^‘Tdii  dll  a 

largo  tub  With  wat£ty  and  hiHnujg  iliyewtt^l 
a Jew*  ‘df  his  ch i tbea,  Cf » v%> r t\ im  withi*  white 
gaipjfmi.  He  .jraHKt.  then  au;  »h>wti  Ut  the 
tub,  a oil  yku’  most  hnpHAultiin  apu'to  laidut 
tlie  wu^er/'  He  aaitl  fnrllter  t»)  t>i \MeouJs 
tlWx  If  U Jd\r,  not  con  verted  At-  hoHrii,  wrere 
n»  jmj  imotism  at  his  bauds,  lie  would  tukf 


To  her  seat  in  v'aaTfi!— « good  JiixU  mHo-  / 
Whcii  the -rlaj .■»  Hue 
Arraved,  of  course,  in  the  latest  Style 
l*i  d*  hoa  to  bhow ; 

Ana  s\»p.  puis  tiur  hxuid»  Mr  the  vrlvet  pew 
(Cmi  hftiide  |GK  while  have  u tttlnt  of  t), 
Aiul  itJunks- how  tar  prayer-hook’*  tint  of  b 
Mu*C  h^miocize  With  her  milky  rtklnt. 

Ah ! whsf  shall  we  say  of  one  who  walk** 

Id  yields  of  flaw^ra  to  choose  the  w-u<\*  ? 
Ilf nd*  Author*  ot  whom  she  never  talks* 

Anti  talkh  of  kuthom  «he  never . r«ad«.T 

Hhe’s  a I’MnrnitiA  wtiimvn,  I’ye  heard  it  said 

Uv  ofbet  women  as  light  n«  *be; 

Btu  All  iu.vHin  I ptutzlc  my  head 
To  flint  wturHn  the  charm  irmy  hex 
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REMAINS  OF  LOST  EMPIRES.* 


ikvrste.  on 


ONE  t nnw  naturally  in  the  East  for  the  M Carthage  a ml  ttpmp:  Men  have  hecorne. 

aXHiieut  tuul  era-  son**  whut  mow  jlfomyjf  since  the  world 

jilripis,  ami  the  ivl&to  n£  XUwjHrt*; mbs  ami  goyerimfl^  mheriW  anti 
thfc  Syrii m deserts  joitfet  a long  licit  of  fallen  asr*.  Y*i  a tout  over  the  ruins'  «»f  the  En*£ 
ftf  commerce  amt:  v^yljr  ventre*  itY  y«rh  rApHalfc‘,.&uift  tjotui .those  famous  riwr* 
civiii^atioTk  fthbioo  beneath  fhetr  T^hore  labored  ami  Israel  sang  \\j» 

marked  duty  hy  u |W  tall  anil  ah&ttemd  immortal  lament,  hm  always  a strange 
eohnxm$.r  Th»  Chktygoa  and  Ciiiditiaatia  of  terest,  tmil  no  me  tretula  the 
flu-  -pa^t .once.  .the  bank*  nt  the  Tigris  plain*  or  spomtatf 4 irpofl  the  me  of  Hahyhtn 
•.s*M  the  Euptaftfea,  or  .^irnttg  up  ii*  the  without  fueling  that  ibe  deft  Bitgere  bf  the 
track the  caravan,  ami  wanting  chiefly  Assyrian  iveurvm  Vam*  insfrneted  the  umd- 
the  mental  demeitfH  *>f  inter  pTOgresK,  per-  »ns  aurtiKt , ait ri  that  the  inventions  and  ih^ 
iwhr4  wholly  iix  the  mi k 1st  »f  tlmfr  .:  vie*’*  of  the  menhfinis  m\t  meefianie^  hi 
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ductions  of  ornamental  building,  at  Delhi, 
and  meditate  amidst  its  endless  ruins.  Their 
path  was  from  Western  to  Eastern  Asia ; the 
contrast  between  the  two  sections  is  strik- 
ing ; the  fate  of  the  former  is  written  in  neg- 
lect, desolation,  and  decay.  While  India  is 
covered  with  the  traits  of  modern  prosperity 
and  progress,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
flow  through  the  saddest  region  of  the  world, 
and  by  their  side  sleep  the  enormous  mounds 
that  mark  the  scene  of  former  empires,  and 
cities  whose  buried  streets  are  known  only 
to  some  ardent  explorer. 

In  Western  Asia  there  is  little  yet  but 
desolation.  Crossing  the  Syrian  deserts,  the 
travelers  first  explored  Palmyra,  the  City  of 
Palms.  Midway  between  Damascus  and  the 
Euphrates,  where  a few  abundant  springs 
awake  life  in  the  arid  plains,  a camp  of  mer- 
chants arose  in  an  early  period,  and  on  its 
site  sprang  up  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  fcities 
of  the  East.  In  our  Western  towns  the  first 
traits  of  progress  are  the  school-house  and 
the  church,  the  railway  station,  the  news- 
paper, and  the  telegraph ; but  the  Palmy- 
renes evidently  aimed  at  a splendor  that  was 
chiefly  material,  and  expended  their  gains 
in  the  lavish  decoration  of  their  bare  and 
desolate  waste.  A street  lined  with  col- 
umns immense  and  splendid  led  up  to  the 
magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun.  A hundred 
tall  and  fluted  pillars  still  remain  to  tell  the 
traveler  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  An 
infinite  throng  of  porticoes,  tombs,  forums, 
temples,  lie  around  his  path,  and  as  he  wan- 
ders down  the  long  colonnade  of  the  Broad- 
way of  Palmyra  he  sees  the  homes  of  its 
merchants  lining  the  narrow  streets  at  its 
side,  and  the  remains  of  houses  more  spa- 
cious and  substantial  than  the  palaces  of 
Paris  or  New  York.  Lost  amidst  the  desert 
for  ages,  the  memory  of  Palmyra  was  pre- 
served by  the  fame  and  the  misfortunes  of 
Longinus  and  Zenobia;  and  the  prince  of 
critics  still  seems  to  wander  through  its 
porticoes  and  teach  in  its  halls.  It  was 
found  again  toward  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  But  if  there  is  still  danger 
in  visiting  the  wonderful  ruins  without  a 
Turkish  escort,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  railway  and  the  telegraph  may  span  the 
Syrian  desert,  and  Tadmor  become  familiar 
to  the  people  of  the  West. 

It  was  in  January,  the  air  was  soft,  the  sky 
magnificent,  as  our  travelers  pursued  their 
search  in  the  desert  for  lost  cities,  and  saw 
the  cloud-capped  Lebanon,  the  vale  of  Ccele- 
syria,  the  ruins  of  Emesa,  and  the  lonely 
streets  of  Apamea:  a thousand  prostrate 
pillars  lay  around  them ; a city  leveled  to 
the  ground  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
All  northern  Syria  is  strewn  with  fallen 
capitals,  and  the  wrecks  of  three  hundred 
towns  stretch  away  unknown,  and  tenant- 
ed only  by  a few  idle  Arabs.  From  Aleppo, 
covered  with  its  roofs  of  turf  and  its  grass- 


grown  terraces,  they  came  to  the  Euphra- 
tes, the  fourth  river  that  watered  the  sa- 
cred garden ; they  tasted  the  strong  black 
coflee  of  the  Arabs,  and  visited  the  evan- 
gelical missions;  they  would  gladly  have 
lingered  longer  at  the  pleasant  mission 
home,  but  the  emerald  tint  that  began  now 
to  creep  over  the  Mesopotamian  plain  warn- 
ed them  that  they  had  yet  to  reach  the  cool 
retreats  of  the  Himalayas  before  the  rigors 
of  the  Indian  summer.  Accordingly  they 
began  a ten  days’  journey  through  the  heart 
of  Mesopotamia  to  Mosul,  and  here  Baw  op- 
posite to  them,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  The  vast  city  still 
lies  covered  with  its  heap  of  sand  and  dd- 
bris,  nor  would  one  suspect  that  beneath 
the  huge  mounds  of  earth  lay  the  wonderful 
monuments  of  Assyrian  civilization.  It  is 
only  when  the  traveler  enters  the  huge  ex- 
cavations and  descends  below  the  surface 
that  he  distinguishes  the  remains  of  vast 
palaces  and  stately  buildings,  the  winged 
lions  or  bulls  of  enormous  size,  and  the 
walls  sculptured  with  the  records  of  the 
Assyrian  kings.  Their  annals  are  told  with 
a fidelity  that  discloses  their  singular  bar- 
barity. The  captives  are  flayed  alive,  their 
eyefc  tom  out,  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off. 
The  civilization  of  Assyria  was  the  cruel 
barbarism  of  the  Aztec,  and  the  respect  for 
human  life  which  has  slowly  made  its  way 
among  men  had  no  place  in  the  culture  of 
Sennacherib.  Yet  no  one  can  tread  the  sol- 
emn precincts  of  these  palaces  of  Assyria, 
amidst  their  winged  bulls  with  human 
heads  that  still  keep  watch  at  the  doors  in 
the  silent  chambers,  pictured,  vast,  solitary, 
without  a thrill  of  strange  excitement.  In 
a series  of  small  apartments  are  laid  away 
clay  tablets  a few  inches  long,  inscribed 
with  cuneiform  characters,  relating,  per- 
haps, the  history  of  Assyria,  and  from  one 
of  them  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  translated  that  account  of  the 
Noachic  deluge  which  confirms  the  Script- 
ural narrative. 

The  navigation  of  the  Tigris  from  Mosul 
to  Bagdad  is  conducted  in  the  same  kind 
of  vessels  in  which  Herodotus  must  have 
pursued  his  travels  eastward,  and  thirty 
centuries  have  made  no  improvement  in 
the  sluggish  habits  of  the  conservative  As- 
syrians. The  raft  on  which  our  author  set 
sail  on  the  broad  and  rapid  river  was  form- 
ed of  a light  frame-work  thirty  feet  square, 
constructed  of  poles,  beneath  which  were 
placed  three  hundred  inflated  goat -skins. 
The  buoyancy  of  the  raft  enabled  it  to  sup- 
port twenty  tons  of  wheat  and  nuts,  besides 
several  passengers.  A pair  of  immense 
sweeps  impelled  the  kelliCy  as  it  was  call- 
ed, down  the  wide  stream.  Nine  Arabs  and 
the  cax>tain,  Mohammed,  formed  the  crew 
of  this  strange  vessel.  Lazily  and  almost 
imperceptibly  it  glided  down  the  stream; 
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Tigris,  the  traveler  saw  *vr<<r  it«  I»>w  batikt? 
& &ncce*m6tt 'of  huge  mound*;  uud  buried 
cities.  It  is  easy  to  oowxr^iy^  what 
stores  of  winged  bulls  and  carved  tablets, 
of  gem*,  vases,  and  bronxas,  await  the  fu- 
ture explorer*  of  these  solitary  scenes  am? 
how  the  modern  cabinets  and  drawing- 
twins  will  be  deenri>ted  with  the  spoils  of 
fbc  eoiitemjf«ineh  of .^eniiaeherdv. 

But  o mviMit-  down  the  Tigris  on  u boat 
of  skins  to  ,Tiot  without,  if*  dangers.  At 
^ AVn»  vArctessly  ttioomJ 

to  the  gbonh  its  crew  on  the  land  and  rhe 

flr»>Ref  the  river  swelled  and  heaWd,  and  the 
.eut7^n|-'fc^e:.  the.  raj*  Jfcjm  its  mw^ng^  and 
koto  it  siyuliy :m  wAnlv  Two  of  the  Arabs 
s}»rang  Aboard,  and  with  the  eaptaib.  strove 
to  fasten  It  again  f dmt  "It  broke  loose?  and 
went  dAskinif;  SbWh  the  nvety  striking 
against  the  nark*  amt^be  shore-  Tins  ski  us 
exploded  with  ^ dtiJl  i^itoVtb'e  wate  rose 
ov*?  the  raft,  aiul  trmi  tfnv  captain  leaped 
intii  thb  river  and  fled  fa  the  shore.  The 
night  wa*  dark,  the  ruin  fell  hea^^.  the 
jti&kals  howled  upon  tin*  land,  and  in  the 
de*jy  gloom  1-bo  frail  fliuit  p(nnge<l  c<\’^x  u 
Vbiskf  puLss  iii  the  ri  v^r.  Hud  w&6  nearly  torn 

* ***  *"•  - - -*  *~j^nit"nfal'tfofn  '"*‘ 


tbe  Arab  crew  lay  half  asleep  on  the  top  of 
the esrgtt ; at  night  they  iuooml  their  raft 
to  the  shore,  and  the  truvdera  slept  in  their 
little  tent,  on  the  Ml\>\  “ Flouti  ng  down 

t?ie  Tigris  oof  Apthor  relates,  4i  naturally 
recalled  our  canoe,  voyage  upon  the  Rio 
fi'upo  and  tb«  Rift- Negro,  northern  affluents 
of  t he  Aiwacou*  Dr? fling  alohg  the  treeles* 
shores <rf/tk* rivers 
different  from  float  mg  through  tb*  irapkal 
fo$Nit#'rtf. SoTitl?  Aweria-.u  Thor#  Is  vetdnre 
along  the  upper  Tigiia  ttt  .'rpWrig* 
covertog  not  wnly  the  'fawi^pr  nil  w vial 
posits  but  even  at  tinies  hiding  tte 
ue&i  rrf  th*  unit  ally  barreri  smi4»i.rne<l  failief 
but:  ifere Is :. 

alOneiViuge^ in  |da<%*s yii$  riyot-hmhj^  Veiy 
different  is  ti$  tills  |r«ih,  tM  wiHh  prodigal 
Juxtmanee  iMapHyed  by  t M ktsijdcai  ibrada 
that  hern  the  atre>UO*  4>f  the  Ama>'.orri,io  y&l- 
lef&ith  thcdrhtattd^  and  fo- 

LiageJ*  Battlie  Tigris  ■ik  rVhiicr  lh  li  istoric- 
aV  memories;  It  Is  the  river  of  Darina  awl 
Alexander,  ClmhleAtt,  Babyloniau,  Roman, 
Turk  ; not  can,  if be  long  before  the  rail- 
road spans  the  valley  of  r he  Euphrates,  and 
brings  the  palaces  ofNioeviffl  within  vi'Afsh 
of.  the  whiter  tzaveh  I’ibgtiug  t&e 
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the  woTiiIers  «yf  mechanics,  Imt  Use  Western 
world  haw  long  outstripped  its  early  lender, 
and  the  intelligent  and  cruel  caliph  wnmld 
hare  studied  with  rare  iuternf  $Uo  rMtnoxi# 
productions  of  the  njcijb^  The 

wteam-eugine  au<l  the  si-eft mer 
arousing  the  venerable  capital  fmii  its  CM- 
eo  tftl  «I  umbers.  \ ; * '«  j . f ' \.  *• 

We  next  tuaeh  Babylon,  a?id  aatiitut  fo  net- 
work of  canals  n net  aucietit  agri- 

cultural skill  find  on  the  banks  of  flu*  Eu- 
phrates a huge  heap  of  ^arth-co vervd  ruing. 
The  Temple,  hf  ftei u%tbo®ang^ 
the  Tower  of  Itebel,  the  palaces-  nod  the 
tombs,  are  hidden  In  monstrous  rumindu  that 
cast  their  shadow*  the  aulitary  plain/ 
No  one  would  £oj*pe*e  that  here  Cyrus  tetgu- 
ed  and  Alexander  feasted,  that  the  ,md*t 
populous  wP^rthly  ijitee 
desolate  scene  b»bwe  him 
built  frbni  the  ruins  pf  Baby  fob.  hhd  gem- 
et&tmns  have  jnltered  its  reni&tyifa  frt  mod- 
ern  discoverers  still  find  it  full  of  object*  of 
interest  and  value.  Even  the  Baby hmhu>. 
brick  h w work  of  art*  and  the  tkibjlfhnviih 
hoh,  Aiscovered  in  one  of  the  m&dnda,  stand 
ing  bver  A inan,  b by  some  *r*ppoa*<t  h?  be 
wirmiti  ve  of  Daniel's  d&U  verane*.  1 1 

< if- :|iii pofi^lhjje.  to  fix  yrltli  certainty  the  slite 
iif  the  various  buildibgav  • Thhy:/^'^  '^- 


tapieces.  Danger  and  death  hung  over  the 
rjrplor era.  The  raft  spun  like  a top  ill  the 
turhid  waters ; but  happily  ft  soon  drifted 
tii to  a HtuoMtli^r  rurrentv,  and  hurH«A^)ft- 
ly  onwurd  toward  Bagdad.  The  captain  at 
lust,  came  in  sight#  having  followed  his  lost 
vessel  <»u  a pair  of  inflated  skins,  and  crew 
and  jmsseftgere  once  more  giiihemilw  their 
dangerous  float.  They  paused  tsv  repair 
their  linking  craft,  and  wore 

suited  on  wan)  amidst  a range  of  ruins  to 
the  city  of  til*  ealipUs,  The  Tigris  spread 
r»Ui  sometimes  a ■ nt.de  in  width,  a fair,  nia- 
jt*«Ue  river,  and"  Ai  length  was  heard  the 
weteom*  cry, 14  Bagdad  \ Allah  be  praised 
ps  a tWop  ltp  the  soft  moonlight 
the:  dark  palms  attd  tbo  Hilent  groves  waved 
<n; ef  the  g 1 i 1 1 «>ri  og  rivet,  and  ah  Arabian 
Might  of  rore  •Idye-Uness  welcomed  the  an- 
chor to  the  land  of  8ebcht  xe.wolo-  Of  Bag- 
dad it  can  only  be  said  rko£  it  is  fair  with* 
ouf  and  advirnfed  vntfc  jama  ret*  and  mo^nes, 
that if  h idioUtid  with  all  the  wares  of 
tlK-  Eaat  arid  the  VYeet,  and  that  cleardiuess 
ami  decency  avoid  its  narrow  jwifi  crowded 
strata.  But  the  hand  of  hiifttero  \myrox  tv 
ment  immt  ut  last-  sweep  away  it*  nnfci$y 
coriservafikmi  A licet  of  3teu*nnrft  a.lrc^dy 
vmtiits  Imrhur*  In  the  age  of  H around 
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the  Temple  of  Ikdus  has  been  transformed 
into  an  everlasting  hill.  From  the  vitri- 
fied top  of  Birs  Nimroud,  blasted  and  melt* 
ed  by  fire*  opens  a dreary  view  over  the 
wild  and  solemn  plain.  Yet  the  marshes 
are  covered  with  the  reed  hots  of  the  Aruba 
who  have  lied  hither  from  the  terrors  of 
the  Turkish  rule,  and  the  Bira  is  no  longer 
solitary.  Our  travelers  vainly  sought  for 
some  trace  of  the  enormous  walls  of  Baby- 
lon. The  Euphrates  lias  already  awaken- 
ed a new  verdure  on  its  banks  us  it  glides 

Original  from 


marked  by  immense  height  and  a succession 
of  terraces.  One  lofty  red-tinted  mound  is 
thought  to  be  the  site  of  the  Hanging  Gar- 
dens. In  the  mound  of  Mujelibee,  ‘vihe 
overturned/*  some  see  the  remains  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel ; the  Birs  Nimroud^  ten 
miles  smith  of  Mujeliboe,  is  also  endowed 
with  various  fancifal  names  aud  uses.  But 
the  immense  size  ami  singular  prosperity 
of  the  parent  of  cities  are  attested  by  the 
unparalleled  grandeur  of  its  ruins.  Mount- 
ains have  sprung  up  from  its  ashes,  and 
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through  thy?  tittjr;  Date  groves  fringe  the 
UH>A\nn<  r\x>'t<  The  tt«l i n recalls  the  gnrr 
den*  ami  the  pfctkft  of  the  ahaeut  tepitnl; 
arid  Arab  tent*  anif  villages  hid#  iHcaeatb 
the  trees.-  Ter  ivhi?tt  n fci'ofifc  broke  by  night 
r>rvt  tie?  'Mpjcdj.hew,  awl  riw  lightning  da sh- 
■ mtfypr  i1)«  waste  rtf  Raimi,  ami  the  jackal 
bowled  op  the  ArnultieiX  air.  the  travelers 
fli&eorcred  the  iivpt.ii  af  the  desolation  fore- 
t$'ft  ir»  the  Age  pt  prophecy* 

A -aUuuner  curried  them  down  from  Bag- 
iVad  tu  Rusihrcs  Still  on  ev<aty  aUI&  tme 
htepj*  of  ftrim.  Tli*  White  Palate  rdVKhoa- 
raiiy  the  Persian  capitals  fodeueia*  Ctesri- 
pkmi,  and'  Muydayn,  lay  desolate  auit  fall- 
;.ctn  tlip  haimis  of  tile  wild  hearts  of  the 
desert.  (Iticn  here  bad  been  ^hu  rudi^&t 
and  fairest  of  the  Tvtdnn 

Parks,  plniiHU ro  - grf/uhdfv  amt  pate**  bad 
tilled  th*  teighlmrblKMl  of  the  Tigris  with 
the  fAhte&t  of  human  labors.  Eyfcry  whom 
the  hand  of  art  had  aiioi^ed  t&  banka  of 
th*>  ample  stream.  ft  wu*  now  a deserf. 
All , ttpste  *>f  eul  PiyhI  icm  yr» h Imt*  Their  Ut- 
ile .steamier  dashed  it#  waves  over  the  brim- 
imiig.  tank*.  They  mie  a i^tegri^fe  line 
rttiiitthjg  through  what  w«w  Muirt ' thcitiglifc 
the  Garden  of  ikleib  and  chm*v  to  tbfes  point 
of  union  where  the  Tigris  mingle*  with  the 
Euplirati^  and  the  abmte  &f  our  iii%t  par- 
wte  is  uamtfiy  lbmitetV  Ttey  temtured 
itmi  one  of  the  narrow  eaiiaW  At  thie  aide 

of  fcte  river,  ami  found  th^iuaelvee  covered 
in  a thick  screen  <d  w tUi/w#,  palms,  peaefo, 
and  jmmegram ate,  a bvomdies#  ri time*#  &f 
vv'grfMkm  that  tecaJtalthe  animated  hunk 
wapee  of.  the  South  American  aiwrs.  Ca~ 
tH#,#  were  seen  paddling  down  the  tktmutny 
hiriL^  Of  rich  pltmiuge^ 'glittered  Mvierhttrtd, 
and  the  Vast  and  swelling  water*  af  the 
j^fipbrnfea  aeenivHl  oat  an  tit  to  W compared 
with  f be  Auuv/.on  or  the  Orinoco.  At.  lim 
^lutv*  they'  lauded  in  the  poetic  rfealxn  of 
fV-niiu^hiu;  naw  ruaicaw,  uncleanly*  auirl 
njktrtiw  btfkhtz,  and  a throng  of  indolent 
Onentak.  Tile  Piwniana  have  forgut ten,  it 
aeeias,  Pne  uf  their  AHeient  JeMi^ttxiW  and.  no 


.longer  tell  the  truth.  a'Ye*^  eaitl 
one  nf  th out  to  the  Rev.  Mu- 
44  we  lie  every  time  ytt  can  f 
ttiul  the  clergynnuiv  fur  the  tint 
time  almoat,  believed  a Persian. 
There  wag  farninu  dyfef  the  eovm* 
try  when  oitr  tfgvejers  then?. 

Death  inpveuxi  over  tuilliorig.  Him- 
dretla  of  the  dead  had  lain  mduir- 
led  in  the  8treeti>  of  Bti^hire.  Anti 
1 when  they  penetrated  into  the  ih- 
\l  tenor  they  cate*  io  lands  wholly 

| ^lepftpulHt<Ht  and  nmd  digtricia  cov-. 

I efed  Nvitli  the  eulln^B^  <<£  death. 

I-  Kuu^eruu.  which  before  the  famine 
■ jjfcifi  ted  a popiilat  ioii  of 

mutt  '#?$  voir  by  twp 

i/hmmpfl  hifeetable  patipewr 

einjd  yr  it*  luurarg  nbun- 
ctei^d.  tlie  4apri<ihe£  w ith^in t w urgh VjverB. 
and  tine  houet-s,  hidden  mnitet  flowers  and 
foHsig^  had  not  a temmi.  It  rp^^tnhled 
One  di  iJhmb.- cifiea  dua^fibbd  ic. 
the  Arabian  tak^.  A(  Shiraz,  ihh  seat 
of  Pertyati  rdhifi.n^e  ‘ and  Aougi  eeafe«l‘  oh 
a plain  four  thouHaud  , feet  ; aea 

they  wtW  tbo  ihniou^  terderr£,  «row  fuil- 
on  into  decoyv  y»  here  t lie  oran^tre^  the 
erjuv^a,  and  the-  tom  atJU  lend  a mii  &nWy 
dmntiaent  to  cv^e#,  pink 

and  white,  ite  nightin|jaioi  aint  the  menm- 
riea  of  the  p<>eta  are  *tiil  ttew*.  Tlipy  yjk* 
ited  the  t/unb  nf  Ihiixt.  arid  ac<W  the  uopy  of 
his  poems  prcat'CviHl  at  Jt^  gidcV.  ji  W 
by  the  FVceiaita  an  a wru%  Fityitim&i 

even  Nadir  Shah,  in  the  nddHf  of  hia  fri- 
ll m plus,  the  national  of aoJR  A 

mile  or  s&twe  fiotn  the  k»«di  of 
a beauVlfiil  garden  shaded  with  pk\e*, 'ey- 
preag,  and  mnib^rTy  Oree#,  i*s  that  of  SaJwli, 
the  author  of  ittijifi#**  Ita  aw* 

liegleetM  and  fallen  t>v  tide  ay.,  1 nit  the  rich 
fancy  of  the  ^Giiwlen  of  liowt/P  delights 

the  West  and  the' Ttef.  SbircMe.  th^  l&tid  of 
flower  wte  nnhAppily  filbti  with  five  thou- 
sand famisUink  beggars  Emniub  in  all  its 
horrorn  had  swept  oivr  the  home  of  poeta, 
nightiiigAla*,  and  roses,  and  the  lonely  And 
iso iafed  situation  of  Pt^rsin,  shut.  m\t  by  its 
ow*n  folly  from  a ib**c  union  with  other  na- 
tions, left  if  ho  jnciiim  of  dTAWingupon  thut 
couinion  atoefe  of  tbod  which  provident  na- 
titte  -offei-a  in  te/ns  h*rt  unato  rc^ioba  to 
who  ui.?viL 
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The  ruins  of  Porsepolis,  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  Persian  remains,  next  won  their 
admiration,  and  they  mused  amidst  the 
fallen  palaces  of  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  and  Alex- 
ander, It  is  said  that  the  latter  set  fire 
to  the  city  in  a bacchanalian  frolic.  A gi- 
gantic platform  of  stone,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  drew  their  attention.  A magnificent, 
stairway  leads  to  the  top,  so  gentle  of  access 
that  they  rode  on  horseback  to  its  summit. 
Several  colossal  bulls  remain  of  the  ancient 
palace,  a magnificent  hall  of  fluted  columns, 
a propylamm  of  rare  beauty,  and  volumes  of 
sculptured  history  on  the  falling  walls.  The 
Hall  of  Xerxes  is  covered  with  sculptures 
representing  processions  of  priests,  warriors, 
kings,  and  captives.  Black  marble  is  used 
profusely  in  decorating  tbe  doorways.  The 
44  hall  of  audience/’  we  are  told,  surpasses 
all  that  human  architects  have  devised,  and 
in  the  ruins  of  four  grand  palaces  we  are 
pointed  to  the  homes  of  Cyrus  or  Cambyses, 
Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  The 
Persian  palace  seems  to  ha  ve  been  the  grand- 
est and  the  most  comfortless  of  its  kind,  and 
these  gigantic  doorways  and  endless  lines 
of  sculptured  columns  surpass  the  costliness 
and  the  useless  splendors  of  Versailles.  Yet 
our  travelers,  in  the  month  of  rosiest — for  it 
was  May — felt  that  they  must  hasten  away 
from  the  land  of  Hafiz  and  the  gardens  of 
Shiraz  to  reach  the  object  of  their  summer 
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tour,  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  They  took 
the  steamer  from  Bush  ire,  coasted  along  the 
burning  sands  of  Beloochffttau,  whore  Al- 
exanders soldiers  bad  made  their  terrible 
march,  and  in  twelve  days  found  themselves 
embayed  amidst  the  verdant  shores  and  pic- 
tnresque  islands  of  the  harbor  of  Bombay. 
But  they  could  not  pause  in  the  midst  of 
its  charms,  for  the  hot  Benson  w as  near,  ami 
they  had  yet  to  ride  over  thousands  of  miles 
of  blazing  plains  to  reach  the  frozen  mount- 
ains. A fine  rail-ear  received  them  in  its 
pleasant  compartments,  And  they  rose  slow- 
ly up  the  western  slope  of  the  Ghauts,  wind- 
ing in  a tortuous  way,  hot,  thirsty,  and  dis- 
consolate, in  the  famous  land  of  the  Bran), 
until  a triumphant  scream  of  the  steam- 
whistle  w arned  them  that  they  had  reached 
the  summit  of  the  Indian  plain.  Here  for 
two  days,  over  ft  perfect  level,  they  swept 
by  beautiful  Allahabad,  up  the  crowded  val- 
ley of  the  Gauges,  whose  immense  popula- 
tion exhibited  itself  in  a throng  of  powerful 
cities,  passed  C awn  pore  and  Agra,  Delhi  and 
Lucknow,  and  paused  at  last  at  Lahore,  in 
the  hot,  parched  district  of  the  Punjab,  The 
heat  was  fierce  and  constant,  but  far  above 
they  could  discern  the  dim  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  knew  that  the  fair  vale  of 
Cashmere  would  welcome  the  wanderers 
from  the  fiery,  blasted  plains  with  perpet- 
ual freshness.  In  a dak  or  a wagon,  or  in 
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and  plunder  have  not  destroyed  their  indus- 
try or  their  intelligence,  and  various  ruins 
of  ancient  temples  scattered  through  the  vale 
recall  the  labors  of  a happier  age.  One  of 
them,  the  Martund,  grand,  massive,  magnifi- 
cent* rises  on  a rock,  like  the  Parthenon,  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  fairest  of  earthly 
scenes,  ami  looks  down  upon  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  valley.  The  city 
of  Cashmere  is  pierced,  like  Venice,  with  nu- 
merous canals;  its  buildings  overhang  the 
water;  the  fronts  of  the  best  houses  line  the 
Jheloxn  on  both  sides ; and  one  floats  in  a 
Cushmerian  gondola  down  the  Grand  Canal, 
beneath  its  seven  bridges,  amidst  a specta- 
cle of  singular  beauty.  At  night  the  lights 
flash  along  the  river,  and  its  surface  gleams 
with  varied  illuminations.  The  boats  used 
on  it  are  fifty  or  more  feet  long,  and  many 
of  the  people  live  altogether  on  the  water. 
In  one  part  of  the  river  all  fishing  is  forbid- 
den, because  the  people  believe  that  Gholab 
Singh,  one  of  their  former  kings,  has  been 
changed  into  a fish,  and  haunts  the  place 
forever.  Floating  in  their  boats  along  the 
Grand  Canal,  a throng  of  strangers  and  na- 
tives meet  one  another,  greetings  are  ex- 
changed, friendly  words  $pokeu?  the  gay 
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scene  is  a summer  carnival,  and  the  vale  of 
Cashmere  rings  with  the  echoes  of  mirthful 
voices.  Yet  the  gardens  planted  by  its  early 
rulers  are  among  its  chief  attractions ; they 
line  the  fair  Wulmar  Luke,  and  glow*  with 
fruit  and  flowers  ; cascades  break  out  on  ev- 
ery side ; terraces  and  kiosks  fill  tlio  View  : 
and  in  Shaiimar  Bagh,  one  of  these  later 
Edens,  Moored  Georgian  maid  exclaims, 

u U there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 

It  la  tide,  It  la  this." 

On  another  fair  lake,  the  Dul,  floating  gar- 
dens cover  the  surface,  and  produce  abun- 
dant crops  of  cucumbers  and  melons.  The 
men  of  Cashmere  are  tall,  fair,  and  well-pro- 
portioned,  but  the  ladies  are  profanely  de- 
scribed as  exceedingly  ugly ; its  Nourmahals 
and  Lalla  Rookbs  live  only  in  the  poet’s 
fancy. 

The  fame  of  the  happy  vale  might  possi- 
bly have  faded  with  the  flight  of  years  had 
not  the  productions  of  its  looms  given  it  a 
renown  in  every  Western  land.  Its  shawls 
are  dear  to  the  gentler  sex  in  every  clime. 
They  are  made  from  the  softer  wool  of  the 
j wild  goats  of  Lassa  and  Ludakh,  which  is 
I chiefly  spun  by  the  women  of  the  vale.  The 
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skins  are  dyed  of  the  richest  tints.  The 
weavers,  who  are  usually  men  and  boys, 
work  crowded  together  in  small  rooms. 
Their  skill  is  unsurpassed.  Many  of  the 
shawls  are  woven  in  separate  pieces,  y««t  so 
caret  ally  joined  together  that,  the  seams  are 
scarcely  seen,  and  from  three  mouth*  to  two 
years  is  required  to  finish  one  of  the  finest 
patterns,  and  sometimes  even  longer.  The 
price  of  the  plainer  shawls  varies  from  &M) 
to  $800,  but  the  trade  of  Cashmere  is  no  lon- 
ger active,  since  European  factories  have  so 
successfully  imitated  its  finest  products. 

When  the  heavy  rains  had  lowered  the 
temperature  of  tbe  Jodmu  plains  to  0?  or 
90 \ our  travelers  in  July  left  the  happy 
valley  and  descended  boldly  into  the  hot 
lands  below.  They  found  a wonderful  trans- 
formation. Tim  copious  showers  had  awak- 
ened the  scorched  and  blighted  plains  into 
that  abundance  of  vegetation  that  has  made 


India  the  home  of  a teem- 
ing population.  The  parch- 
ed desert  was  now  covered 
with  leaves  and  flowers, 
with  the  life  and  beauty 
of  spring.  They  hastened 
to  study  tbe  nuns  and  the 
architecture  of  Delhi.  It 
bore  traces  of  that  stern 
retribution  which  the  En- 
glish had  inflicted  on  its 
guilty  princes.  Its  famous 
palace  had  been  torn  down, 
except  the  Audience  Hull, 
t he  Dewaui  Kb  ass,  w here 
Shah  Jehan  had  kept  his 
court,  or  Aurongzebe  shone 
in  the  most  beautiful  of 
Oriental  bulla,  A pillared, 
massive,  arched  pavilion, 
about  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty feet  long  and  fifty  wide, 
it  is  constructed  of  pure 
white  marble,  lustrous  as 
the  blocks  of  the  Parthe- 
non. Such  graceful  shafts, 
such  wonderful  carving,  so 
inimitable  the  ornaments 
of  the  columns  and  the 
arches,  that  the  modern 
fancy  is  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  results  and  the  waste 
of  human  toil.  Flowers 
and  fruits  are  inlaid  in  tbe 
stone  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious jewels,  and  so  per- 
fectly imitated  as  to  ex- 
ceed the  finest  painting. 

Beneath  the  central  arch 
of  the  pavilion  once  stood 
the  Peacock  Throne,  gleam- 
ing with  gems  and  gold,  and 
valued  at  $150,0W,(KH),  and 
among  the  regalia  of  the 
Mogul  was  the  Koh-i-noor, 
the  most  useless  ami  the  most  costly  of 
the  spoils  that  England  has  found  in  the 
East.  The  mosques  and  palaces  of  Delhi 
point  to  an  age  of  barbaric  extravagance, 
and  one  of  its  marvels  is  a tall  pillar,  the 
Kutnb  Minar,. the  loftiest  in  the  world,  that 
overlooks  a desolate  plain,  and  surveys  the 
long  wusto  of  rains  that  line  the  hanks  of 
the  Jumna  for  fifteen  miles.  For  t wo  thou- 
sand years  the  labors  of  man  have  been 
building  and  destroying  city  alter  city  be- 
side the  placid  river ; the  fair  capital  rises 
amidst  a circle  of  crumbling  mosques  and 
palaces  ; the  English  soldiers  bivouac  in  the 
audience  chamber  of  Auruugzebe ; yet  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  cunning  fingers  of 
the  Hindoo  workmen  will  he  employed  in 
future  to  plant  a higher  civilization  among 
the  scenes  of  their  ancient  grandenr,  ami 
toil  rather  for  themselves  than  others.  Fam- 
ine, disease,  tyranny,  despair,  have  too  often 
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tbe  lot  of  tin* 
real  builder*  of 
dine*.  The  wealth 
that  raised  a N\m 
K’li^ijpn  of  Delhi* 
arid  purchased  the 
Koh  - 1 - nobr  wa$ 
wTUUg.  from  lull- 
hi  to  pttttagna  am) 
the  toil  of  suffer- 
iiig  million*.  And 
it  was  the  chief 
aim  of  the  found- 
ers of  our  repnK 
lie,  we  remember 
with  more  than 
classic  satisfaction^ 
to  It  mum!  4 state  In 
which  labor  should 
bo  the  source  of 
honors  ami  barbar- 
ic castes  no  longer 
t»i>y  upon  their  fel- 
low**. 

A hutulrtxl  mile# 
lrojn  I hdhjv  at  Agra, 
rises  oho  of  t he  faiiv 
cst  roonoiiientH  of 
seltiN-h  love  axnl  ot  a 
cruel  promise.  Tin 
beautiful  and  be- 
loved wife  of  Kh.uh 
Jehan,  the  mi gh ti- 
es i u f cart h l v k i u g<*, 

died  in  lbdlf  nor 

could  the  wealth  of 
India  or  the  power 
of  an  absolute  rule  save  the  life  of  the  being 
most  dear  to  the  Grand  Mogul,  the  fair  Moon- 
tuj-i-Mahal.  As  &he  died  she  nt tercel  the  re- 
quest that  her  husband  would  provide  for  her 
a suitable  mowument.  Thoughtless  and  full 
of  the  common  vanities  of  life,  she  scarcely 
reflected  that  the  execution  of  her  wish 
must  be  pm  & for  from  the  poor  earnings  of 
the  mothers  anil  i hi ug liters  of  Hindustan, 
that  tears  would  be  shed  in  thousands  of 
cottages,  that,  children  would  be  pinched 
and  starved,  and  the  aged  harassed  and  dis- 
heartened, to  provide  for  the  cost  of  her  mar- 
velous tomb.  Too  seldom,  indeed,  do  any 
of  u«  look  to  the  results  of  our  actions,  or  are 
more  careful  than  the  dying  queen  to  limit 
our  wishes  by  a philanthropic  rule.  In  his 
passionate  grief  Hhah  Jeliau  pressed  on  the 
building  of  a mausoleum  to  his  consort  with 
a barbaric  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
his  people.  Twenty  thousand  laborers,  it 
is  said,  were  employed  upon  the  work  tor 
twenty  years.  All  India  groaned  with  toil 
and  taxation.  The  Taj  Mahal,  for  so  the 
tomb  is  called,  rose  at  last  to  a wonderful 
perfection.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  richest  of  all  the  testimonials  of  a selfish 
affection  to  its  lost  object,  the  finest  archi- 
tectural device  of  sorrow,  love,  and  death. 
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A garden,  as  is  usual  in  most  Oriental  pal- 
aces and  tombs,  surrounds  the  spot  where 
sleeps  the  Eastern  queen ; the  cypress 
waves,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  banyan, 
and  the  palm  spread  their  foliage  around ; 
fountains  play  along  every  avenue,  and 
glitter  in  the  air;  and  all  the  chums  of  Shi- 
raz and  Cashmere  are  said  to  be  imitated 
if  not  surpassed  in  the  gardens  of  Taj  Ma- 
hal. Iu  the  miilst  of  the  solemn  beauty  of 
the  natural  decorations,  in  front  of  the  great 
gate,  and  looking  down  upon  the  sacred 
Jumna,  springs  up  the  mausoleum  itself. 
A platform  of  shining  marble,  one  minaret 
at  each  corner  of  wonderful  loveliness,  and 
the  central  shrine  crowned  with  its  glitter- 
ing crescent  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
high,  are  w rought  into  that  rare  perfection 
of  form  and  decoration  to  which  duly  Hin- 
doo craftsmen  could  attain.  The  marble, 
the  gold,  the  precious  stones,  are  melted  into 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  woven  into  designs 
that  surpass  the  labors  of  the  pencil  or  the 
dreams  of  poetry.  Yet  it  is  within,  beneath 
the  ceutral  minaret,  in  a chamber  richer  and 
grander  than  royal  palace  ever  knew,  that 
the  Oriental  fancy  finds  its  chief  display. 
The  marble-latticed  windows  lend  a pensive 
light*  the  floors  are  sown  with  jewels,  and 
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perhaps  the  stronger  traits  of  Western  gen-  desolation  ami  decay.  Around  him  are  the 
ins.  A single  figure  on  the  mausoleum  of  foot-prints  of  emperors  ami  couijnerora,  ami 
Halicivnmasus,  cloven  by  the  powerful  this-  the  storied  ruins  of  three  thousand  years, 
el  of  Scopus,  must  surpass  it  all,  and  all  He  pusses  over  the  mounds  of  Babylon, 
the  wealth  and  power  of  Shah  Jehan  could  through  the  palaces  of  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  and 
not  awake  the  immortal  hits  that  glows  in  j Alexander,  amidst  the  gardens  of  Penda 
the  friezes  of  Phidias.  | and  the  unrivaled  landscapes  of  Cashmere. 
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When  all  Europe  was  a savage  waste,  and 
all  America  unknown,  before  Rome  and 
Athens  had  sprung  up  in  the  Western  wil- 
derness, the  human  race  began  its  career  of 
progress  in  the  hot  plains  of  India  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
The  builders  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were 
almost  alone  upon  the  earth.  They  were 
laboring  unconsciously  to  found  the  central 
source  from  which  all  Western  civilization 
was  to  take  its  rise.  It  is  this  that  must 
ever  give  a lasting  interest  to  that  land  of 
ruin  and  decay.  We  can  not  sever  ourselves 
from  its  silent  influence,  or  forget  that  but 
for  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Persia  and  As- 
syria, our  European  ancestors  might  never 
have  left  their  caves,  and  l>een  transformed 
from  savages  into  men.  Nor  can  San  Fran- 
cisco or  New  York  fail  to  trace  its  origin  to 
the  shapeless  mounds  that  sleep  on  the  Mes- 
opotamian plain.  Already  the  stir  of  West- 


ern invention  is  awakening  the  slumbers 
of  the  fallen  cities.  A railroad  must  soon 
penetrate  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates ; we 
may  soon  rush  with  furious  speed  along  the 
track  of  Alexander’s  armies,  or  where  Xeno- 
phon paints  the  slow  march  of  the  invinci- 
ble ten  thousand.  The  kellic  will  no  longer 
float  on  the  Tigris,  as  in  the  days  of  He- 
rodotus. The  mounds  on  its  banks  will  be 
rifled  by  avaricious  explorers;  the  rose- 
gardens  of  Persia  and  the  vale  of  Cashmere 
will  become  familiar  to  tourists  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  farmers  of  New  Zealand.  Yet 
the  free  races  of  the  West,  as  they  surv  ey 
the  total  decay  of  early  despotism  and  medi- 
tate upon  its  doom,  will  read  the  moral  of 
the  story,  and  learn  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  or  Persepolis  that  liberty  alone  is 
immortal,  and  independence  and  self-control 
the  source  of  the  lasting  prosperity  of  na- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

CARE  KILLS  A CAT. 

BEFORE  the  boys  dispersed  for  their 
Christmas  holidays  the  head- master  of 
the  school  at  Pedlington  again  talked  with 
his  colleague  on  the  painful  subject  of  the 
distance  which  had  been  allowed  to  sepa- 
rate them.  Being  thrown  so  much  togeth- 
er, as  they  had  been  now  every  day  during 
terms  for  two  years  and  a half,  and  closely 
allied  in  the  common  interest  which  existed 
between  them  and  their  pupils,  being  also 
on  tenii8  of  old  intimacy  and  proved  friend- 
ship, it  seemed  always  increasingly  strange 
to  Dr.  Phelps  that  Mr.  Lane  should  show 
such  a persistent  resolution  to  live  alone, 
and  to  retire  to  his  solitude  whenever  ac- 
knowledged duty  did  not  summon  him  from 
it.  Phelps,  although  a childless  widower 
bordering  on  middle  age,  who  in  more  than 
one  sense  of  the  expression  might  seem  “ to 
have  done  with  the  world,”  and  so  much  oc- 
cupied with  a literary  undertaking,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  scholastic  cares,  as  to  have  little 
time  for  general  society  (though  general  so- 
ciety iu  Pedlington  was  willing  enough  to 
incorporate  the  Doctor  into  its  community), 
was  yet  of  that  social  and  genial  tempera- 
ment that,  he  would  have  liked  to  sit  with 
his  old  friend  over  their  private  studies  and 
pursuits,  and  to  have  shared  the  hours  of 
recreation  with  Mr.  Lane,  instead  of  sitting 
and  working  alone,  as  he  now  too  often  for 
a widower  did,  in  the  long  winter  nights 
after  the  boys  had  gone  to  bed,  aud  instead 
of  depending  for  daily  intercourse  on  his  re- 
lations with  the  boys,  and  with  his  third 
master,  who  was  only  a gentlemanly  Senior 
1>oy.  Still  these  scholastic  relations  were 


so  pleasant  and  intimate,  and  especially  in 
summer  Mr.  Phelps  partook  so  frequently 
of  the  games  and  sports  which  rivaled  in- 
tellectual attainments  in  the  youthful  aspi- 
rations, that  he  felt  himself  to  be  less  lonely 
and  less  in  danger  of  giving  way  to  melan- 
choly than  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  the 
case  with  his  friend. 

Was  religion,  or  were  the  differences  aris- 
ing out  of  religious  convictions,  the  cause 
of  the  partial  estrangement  between  them  ? 
Dr.  Phelps  feared  that  it  was  so.  Each  year, 
as  he  grew  older  and  found  himself  less  and 
less  in  accord  with  religious  people  of  any 
school  or  sect,  he  took  refuge  in  a callous 
indifference  to  any  prevailing  set  of  opin- 
ions; outwardly,  and  more  than  outwardly 
in  some  philosophical  and  subjective  sense, 
conforming  to  the  creed  of  the  universal 
church,  as  a body  of  doctrine  generally  ben- 
eficial to  society,  if  people  would  only  ob- 
serve the  law  of  charity,  and  not  attempt 
to  enforce  any  limited  interpretation  of  this 
code  upon  their  neighbors. 

With  those  who  did  so  Phelps  Lad  little 
patience.  And  although  moderate  persons 
esteemed  him  a fit  and  proper  guardian  of 
youthen  a school  where  all  shades  of  re- 
ligious opinion  were  represented,  yet  the 
more  zealous  pietists  of  Pedlington,  wheth- 
er High -Church,  Low -Church,  or  of  any 
non-con  forming  sect,  considered  him  a dan- 
gerous guide  to  the  young  in  a perverse  and 
stiff- necked  generation,  and  prayed  over 
him  (somewhat  despondently,  it  must  be 
owned)  in  their  secret  council -chambers. 
He  was,  they  said,  upright  and  highly  in- 
tellectual. His  character  was  truly  amia- 
ble. But  these  qualities  of  Dr.  Phelps  only 
made  it  (probably  meaning  “his  case”)  all 
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the  more  sad,  and  him  all  the  more  danger- 
ous. His  good  works  would  recommend  his 
unbelief,  so  they  said.  The  new  rector  of 
the  mother  parish  had  been  urged  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  reprobating  the  Doctor’s 
equivocal  orthodoxy.  But  privately  that 
divine  would  have  been  far  more  distressed 
at  the  presence  of  a Calvinist  in  that  influ- 
ential position,  and  wisely  threw  oil  upon 
the  agitated  waters.  He  professed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  school-master’s  theology  was 
only  defective  in  positive  or  dogmatic  vig- 
or, and  declared,  as  he  verily  believed,  that 
Phelps’s  sympathies  were  all  in  the  right 
direction. 

Whatever  the  real  cause,  if,  indeed,  any 
one  operated  alone  as  the  source  of  Mr. 
Lane’s  tenacious  exclusiveness,  Mr.  Phelps 
was  still  unable  to  overcome  it.  His  friend 
even  declined  now  to  entertain  him  for  a 
fortnight  at  the  abbey,  as  he  had  done  dur- 
ing several  previous  vacations,  pleading  a 
particular  wish  to  go  into  strict  retirement 
for  a while  in  a clergy-house  at  the  East 
End  of  London,  after  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  “ the  dissipations  of  the  half  year,”  and 
the  necessity  of  preparing  immediately  aft- 
erward for  his  impending  move.  This  was 
none  the  less  sad  to  Mr.  Phelps  from  the  in- 
timacy which  he  had  seen  rapidly  growing 
up  between  his  friend  and  their  new  rector, 
and  an  evident  inclination  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Lane  to  take  the  ecclesiastic  into  his 
closer  confidence. 

So  the  Doctor  wended  his  solitary  way  to 
town,  where  he  had  to  meet  Mr.  Lane’s  con- 
templated successor.  He  also  had  work  to 
do  among  his  authorities  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  intended  to  make  a flying  visit 
to  a German  university  to  procure  assist- 
ance from  one  of  its  professors.  On  the 
evening  of  his  third  day  in  London,  Phelps, 
returning  by  way  of  Chancery  Lane  from 
Bloomsbury  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
was  quartered  on  a friend,  encountered  Mr. 
Lane,  who  in  the  wintry  twilight  passed  him 
without  recognition.  The  Doctor  did  not 
fail  to  notice  the  gloom  of  his  friend’s  as- 
pect, and  turning  to  look  after  him,  saw  Mr. 
Lane  striding  along  grimly,  apparently  per- 
ceiving no  one,  but  wrapt  in  his  own  soli- 
tary mood.  The  spot  where  they  met  was 
not  far  from  the  door  of  Messrs.  Baily, 
Blythe,  and  Baily’s  offices.  Not  marfy  min- 
utes had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Lane  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  loss  of  his  rever- 
sionary interest,  and  had  burned  his  grand- 
father’s last  will  and  testament,  as  we  have 
already  learned  through  the  humble  instru- 
mentality of  Joseph  Foot. 

Only  a few  days  after  this  encounter  a 
telegraphic  message  followed  Mr.  Phelps 
from  the  Temple  to  the  British  Museum, 
which  caused  him  promptly  to  desert  some 
interesting  black-letter  folios,  and  take  the 
train  for  Pedlington.  The  summons  was 


from  the  Rev.  Cyprian  Key,  imploring  Phelps 
to  return  without  an  hour’s  delay.  It  stated 
that  his  friend  was  gravely  ill,  in  mind  or 
body,  or  both ; that  Key  was  alarmed,  and 
anxious  for  the  presence  of  the  only  person 
whom  he  thought  capable  of  supporting 
their  afflicted  brother. 

What  new  affliction  could  have  befallen 
Mr.  Lanef  Mr.  Phelps  knew  of  none,  nor 
of  those  which  had  overtaken  the  Brownes. 
A fine  moral  could  be  drawn  from  the  situa- 
tion. But  it  would  be  flat  and  stale,  if  not  un- 
profitable. Do  not  afflictions  happen  to  all 
men?  Do  our  absent  friends  foresee  themY 
Is  not  the  prodigal  son  waltzing  with  a 
scheming  coquette  while  a fond  mother  is 
calling  upon  him  with  her  dying  breath  Y 
Will  the  drowning  moan  of  a sailor  husband 
interrupt  the  warbling  of  Mademoiselle  Pat- 
ti to  which  the  fond  wife  listens  with  a rapt- 
urous smile  f 

“ Is  he  in  bed  Y”  asked  Phelps  of  Mr.  Key, 
whom  he  found  in  possession  of  Mr.  Lane’s 
sitting-room. 

“ Hush !”  Key  whispered.  “ He  is  in  there,” 
and  pointed  to  the  secret  door  of  the  apart- 
ment which  the  birds  inhabited.  “ I slept 
here  last  night,”  he  continued;  “but  he 
would  not  speak.  He  has  not  even  a chair 
in  the  room,  and  must  have  been  standing 
at  the  window  or  sitting  on  the  floor  for 
three  days  and  nights,  without  eating  or 
drinking.” 

“ What  has  happened  P’  Phelps  asked. 

“I  think  he  had  better  tell  you,  for  his 
own  sake,”  replied  Key.  “ The  only  word 
he  would  speak  is  your  name.  He  shouted 
to  me  last  night  to  go  away ; but  I staid ; 
and  every  hour  or  two  I heard  him  groaning 
out  for  you,  as  if  he  was  in  agony.” 

“ Thank  you  for  sending  to  me,”  said  the 
layman,  wringing  the  parson’s  hand.  Then 
without  more  parley  he  knocked  at  the  se- 
cret door,  and  called  aloud,  “ Bedford ! Let 
me  come  in.  You  know  my  voice.” 

“ Who  else  is  there  Y”  asked  a hollow  voice 
within. 

“ Key.” 

From  within : “ Beg  him  to  go  away.” 

“ I thought  so,”  said  the  parson,  sadly.  “ I 
must  go  my  rounds  now,  Phelps ; but  I shall 
be  at  home  in  the  evening  if  you  want  me. 
I shall  not  come  unless  you  send  for  me.” 

Turning  on  the  threshold,  he  added,  “ It 
is  too  severe,  much  too  severe.  He  is  too 
hard  on  himself.  I did  not  prescribe  it” 

And  so  the  confessor  departed.  And  in 
this  brief  story,  which  is  but  a chapter  in 
the  lives  of  a few  humble  and  every-day  per- 
sons, we  shall  see  him  no  more. 

Before  the  sound  of  the  door  closing  upon 
him  had  ceased  to  echo  through  the  long 
chambers  and  empty  corridors  of  the  abbey, 
the  secret  door  opened  to  admit  Phelps ; and 
the  latter  could  see  that  the  occupant  of  the 
chamber  had  been  leaning  with  his  elbows 
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on  the  window-ledge,  looking  ont  across  the 
garden  and  river  and  the  overhanging  mist, 
through  which  the  shouts  of  barge-men  at 
the  lock  came  with  a strange  weird  sound. 

It  has  been  formerly  said  that  this  ap- 
proach to  the  town  had  the  air  of  a decayed 
city.  This  was  especially  the  case  on  the 
river-side.  The  mouldering  abbey  with  its 
long  range  of  ruinous  walls  and  offices,  the 
antiquated  Gothic  church,  the  quaintly  ter- 
raced cliff  with  its  gable  ends  of  the  old 
episcopal  palace  and  its  pollarded  willow 
fringe,  the  very  canalized  river,  itself  a relic 
of  the  old  water  highways  of  England,  form- 
ed a group  of  objects  which  belonged  less  to 
the  present  than  the  past.  And  while  the 
town  not  half  a mile  distant  was  singularly 
busy  for  an  English  county  town,  this  sub- 
urb was  almost  always  silent  and  solitary. 

The  chamber  in  which  Mr.  Phelps  now 
found  himself  for  a second  time  was  part  of 
an  ancient  passage,  opened  by  Mr.  Lane  him- 
self with  the  assistance  of  Tobias  Graves,  in 
the  ponderous  outer  wall  of  the  ancient  re- 
fectory, a part  of  which  formed  the  sitting 
and  sleeping  apartments  of  the  present  oc- 
cupier. From  the  lattice  window  you  saw 
merely  the  ruin  of  an  out-house  at  hand,  a 
broken  parapet  along  the  lower  edge  of  a 
terrace  walk,  and  the  misty  sheet  of  water 
with  a small  lock-house  dimly  looming  on 
the  farther  bank.  The  narrow  space  was 
littered  with  books  and  papers.  On  the 
deep  window-ledge  lay  a numlwr  of  time- 
worn crumpled  letters  and  a faded  old  copy 
of  a German  newspaper.  Among  these  the 
end  of  a pistol-barrel  caught  Phelps’s  ob- 
servant eye.  The  favorite  tomtit  stood  dis- 
consolately among  this  litter,  despising  the 
social  charms  of  the  fishing-rods  and  ram- 
rods upon  which  the  other  birds  clustered, 
doubtless  comparing  notes  on  their  master’s 
behavior.  A strong  aroma  of  some  obnox- 
ious drug  loaded  the  scanty  supply  of  air  in 
the  room.  But  the  long  arm  which  opened 
the  door  closed  it  at  once.  Not  a word  was 
spoken  while  the  two  men  studied  each  oth- 
er’s faces,  one  eager  and  anxious,  but  reso- 
lute ; the  other  gaunt  and  terrible,  glaring 
at  the  intruder.  His  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
strange  lustre  in  great  hollows  under  his 
rugged  brows.  He  wore  no  coat.  His  arms, 
brown  and  sinewy,  were  bared  to  the  elbow, 
and  his  open  shirt,  from  which  the  studs  had 
fallen,  exposed  his  broad  massive  breast.  If 
it  had  come  to  a life  and  death  struggle  be- 
tween those  two,  Mr.  Phelps  knew  that  his 
moments  were  numbered.  But  he  discerned 
no  symptoms  of  madness  in  those  “ sad  eyes ;” 
and  as  soon  as  this  became  clear  to  his  per- 
ception a great  load  seemed  to  be  lifted  from 
his  own  mind  and  body.  He  must  have  ex- 
pected to  make  that  terrible  discovery,  or 
the  relief  could  not  have  been  so  great.  No ; 
that  was  not  a madman’s  gaze.  It  was  a 
strong  man,  racked  and  tom  with  grief  and 


goaded  with  remorse,  brooding  amidst  the 
ruins  of  a life.  Key  had  called  him  Pontius 
Pilate ; Phelps  now  silently  compared  him 
to  Saul,  and  perhaps  the  layman’s  simile  was 
not  less  apt  than  the  priest’s. 

A curious  characteristic  of  this  meeting 
between  two  tried  and  approved  friends  was 
that  the  usual  forms  of  greeting  did  not 
even  seem  to  occur  to  either  of  their  minds. 
“ How  d’ye  do  ?”  or  “ How  are  you,  old 
fellow  f”  would  have  been  a contemptible 
mockery.  #The  Doctor’s  keen,  eager  glance 
searched  Mr.  Lane’s  agonized  eyes,  which  in 
their  turn  sought  the  meaning  of  his  almost 
nervously.  The  little  bird,  with  its  head 
on  one  side,  also  watched  Mr.  Phelps  with 
narrow  scrutiny.  When  he  appeared  to  be 
relieved  of  his  first  terrible  apprehension, 
and  looked  toward  the  litter  of  papers,  the 
bird  gave  a sympathetic  chirrup,  jumped  a 
few  little  paces,  and  alighted  on  the  muzzle 
of  the  pistol. 

“ What  is  this  ?”  said  Phelps,,  displacing 
the  bird  and  taking  up  the  weapon. 

The  bird  at  once  fluttered  on  to  its  mas- 
ter’s shoulder,  and  eyed  the  intruder  attent- 
ively. 

“ A pistol,”  said  Mr.  Lane. 

“ Yes,  I see,”  Mr.  Phelps  rejoined ; “ but 
what  fort” 

“Why  are  you  come  here!”  Mr.  Lane  re- 
torted. 

Phelps  hesitated  for  a moment.  He  doubt- 
ed whether  he  should  seem  to  have  come  by 
chance,  but  had  never  deceived  his  friend, 
and  would  not  do  so  now. 

“ I am  come,”  he  said,  “ to  save  you  from 
yourself- — to  save  my  friend  of  old  days  from 
this  hard  fellow,  Mr.  Lane.” 

“Hard,  yes,  hard,”  said  the  other,  slow- 
ly, and  speaking  to  himself.  Then  again, 
“ Hard,  yes,  hard  indeed ! Poor  child !” 

Phelps  was  not  slow  to  catch  the  last 
words.  He  knew  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened between  his  friend  and  Janet  Browne, 
but  had  seen  that  some  little  tenderness  or 
friendship  was  springing  up  between  them, 
and  had 'from  the  first  ardently  hoped  that 
it  might  be  so,  and  that  (though  he  had 
signally  failed  in  his  own  attempt  on  Mr. 
Browne)  Janet  and  his  friend  might  ulti- 
mately become  man  and  wife,  so  that  half 
the  fortune  which  was  to  have  been  Bed- 
ford Lyte’s  might  still  become  his,  and  with 
it  something  worth  the  other  half  twice 
told;  for  Mr.  Phelps  was  not  one  of  your 
philosophers  who  make  light  of  the  treasure 
of  a woman’s  heart.  For  Bedford’s  secret, 
as  a moral  obstacle,  he  cared  little  and  fear- 
ed less,  though  it  might  present  material 
difficulties.  His  confidence  in  one  whom 
he  had  never  proved  to  be  unworthy  of  it 
was  unbounded.  For  the  change  of  name 
he  did  feel  sorry,  and  had  strongly  dissuaded 
his  friend  from  persevering  in  it  on  his  re- 
turn to  England.  But  Bedford  had  made 
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it  the  condition  of  his  alliance,  and  Phelps 
had  yielded  the  point. 

To  the  new  head-master  of  the  Pedling- 
ton  School  it  had  seemed  almost  unendura- 
ble that  an  honest  man,  his  friend  and  col- 
league, should  take  shelter  in  an  alias  from 
some  old  opprobrium.  But  to  Bedford  Lyte, 
the  naturally  proud  and  sensitive  man,  the 
reputation  of  Bedford  Lyte,  the  reputed  lib- 
ertine, would  have  been  quite  unendurable. 
Besides  which,  though  Phelps  in  his  gener- 
ous confidence  and  in  his  consummate  reli- 
ance upon  his  own  approval  of  his  own 
acts,  would  have  ventured  upon  opening  the 
school  with  a coadjutor  whose  former  ill  re- 
pute might  soon  get  noised  abroad,  yet  his 
friend  had  felt  sure  that  such  a step  would 
be  a false  one,  and  that  the  moral  timidity 
of  the  Pedlingtonians  would  have  ill  re- 
quited Phelps’s  moral  courage.  Beyond 
these  two  abundant  reasons,  why  need  we 
seek  ? Yet  there  was  another  reason,  which 
of  itself  would  have  been  sufficient  to  make 
Mr.  Lane  adhere  to  the  alias  which  it  had 
caused  him  to  adopt  in  Germany. 

“Hard  indeed!  Poor  child!”  he  now  re- 
peated to  himself,  speaking  slowly  and  ab- 
stractedly, as  though  he  had  been  alone; 
Phelps  watching  him  meanwhile  with  eager 
eyes  and  ears,  desiring  greatly  to  know  and 
share  the  whole  burden  of  his  friend’s  ex- 
perience, that  he  might,  as  he  said,  in  the 
face  of  his  present  danger,  “ save  him  from 
himself.”  This  was  doubly  urgent  now. 
Mr.  Phelps  liked  not  the  look  of  that  pistol ; 
and  if  this  moment  of  anguish  were  tided 
over,  was  not  Mr.  Lane  leaving  Pedlington, 
and  again  about  to  cast  his  lot  among  stran- 
gers? 

Could  our  eyes  penetrate  those  thick 
walls,  it  would  be  strange  to  see  these  two 
men  standing  together  in  that  narrow  dark 
space,  one  so  intent  on  the  other,  that  other 
so  careless  of  his  presence.  As  Frank  hod 
ingenuously  intimated  in  their  last  inter- 
view, it  was  not  easy  to  see  the  charm  about 
Mr.  Lane  which  attracted  people  so  strong- 
ly to  him.  But  the  attraction,  whatever  it 
was,  acted  quite  as  powerfully  on  the  rude 
as  on  the  gentle  sex.  Dr.  Phelps  thought 
it  no  more  hardship  that  he  should  have 
left  his  black-letter  folios  and  be  here  ex- 
erting his  thankless  efforts  of  friendship  in 
behalf  of  this  man  than  the  Rev.  Cyprian 
Key  had  grudged  his  last  night’s  rest  in 
keeping  a weary  vigil  outside  Mr.  Lane’s 
chamber  door.  But  perhaps  the  latter  may 
have  had  some  little  misgiving  of  undue  se- 
verity in  the  counsel  which  he  had  tender- 
ed to  Mr.  Lane.  Seeing  how  fast  a hold 
this  love  for  Janet  had  gained  upon  her 
reluctant  admirer,  and  feeling  in  his  con- 
science that  to  indulge  it  ever  so  little  would 
be  a sin,  and  wishing  for  his  friend  above 
all  things  a triumph  over  the  enemy  of  his 
soul,  he  had  remiuded  his  penitent  that  it 


was  better  to  enter  into  life  maimed  than 
having  a sound  body  to  be  cast  in  hell  fire. 
“Tear  it  out  by  the  roots,”  he  had  urged. 
“Count  not  the  cost.  Spare  not  yourBelf; 
rather  inflict  wounds  the  rankling  of  which 
shall  destroy  this  vice  of  your  blood.”  And 
then  when  old  Ada  had  informed  him  of  the 
severities  which  Mr.  Lane  was  practicing 
upon  himself,  and  when  he  reflected  how 
terrible  might  be  this  fight  between  a mas- 
ter-passion which  had  intrenched  itself  in 
the  citadel  and  a stern,  loyal  man  resolved 
to  oust  and  vanquish  it,  he  became  alarm- 
ed. He  thought  this  man  quite  capable 
of  destroying  himself  if  the  enemy  would 
not  yield.  He  would  expect  to  carry  the 
fortress  by  a coup  de  main,  and  would  chafe 
at  the  slightest  repulse.  So  Mr.  Key  had 
watched  and  prayed  throughout  the  night, 
and  in  the  early  morning  had  telegraphed 
for  Phelps. 

“Hard,  hard;  yes,  indeed,  hard!”  Mr.  ' 
Lane  continued  to  mutter.  “ Poor  child !” 

Phelps  was  quite  at  a loss.  Did  Bedford 
mean  Eleanor  Baily  f or  had  something  hap- 
pened in  Pedlington  during  his  absence,  and 
was  Janet  Browne  the  subject  of  this  la- 
ment? Mr.  Lane’s  presence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Baily ’s  office  in  Chancery  Lane, 
which  Phelps  had  so  recently  witnessed,  in- 
clined him  to  think  that  some  circumstance 
had  lately  revived  the  misery  concerning 
Miss  Baily,  whatever  that  misery  might  be. 
The  old,  frayed,  soiled  letters  and  newspa- 
per in  the  window  indicated  the  same  source 
of  grief  and  remorse.  But  some  secret  pow- 
er of  divination  suggested  another  name, 
and  Mr.  Phelps  went  at  once  to  the  point. 
“Do  you  mean  pretty  Janet  Browne?”  he 
asked. 

Mr.  Lane  nodded,  still  gazing  intently  at 
his  friend,  who  saw  a faint  clearing  of  the 
brow,  as  if  the  confidence  were  a relief  to 
the  sufferer. 

“You  have  formed  an  attachment  for 
her  ?”  Phelps  continued. 

Again  he  nodded.  An  unbidden  tear  suf- 
fused each  of  those  dark,  deep-sunken  eyes. 

“ And  she  has  returned  it  ?”  resumed  Air. 
Phelps. 

But  now  Mr.  Lane’s  glance  faltered  and 
failed.  His  whole  figure  relaxed  its  bold 
posture,  trembled,  cowered,  and  finally  fell 
upon  its  knees  at  the  window-ledge,  plant- 
ing its  elbows  thereon,  lowering  the  face 
into  the  upturned  palms,  and  shaken  with 
convulsive  sobs. 

Then  Mr.  Phelps  knew  that  his  friend’s 
love  had  been  returned,  and  that  this  mu- 
tual attachment  was  not  to  enjoy  a blissful 
sequel,  but  that,  for  some  reason  as  yet  un- 
known to  him,  it  was  an  unfortunate  pas- 
sion, and  Mr.  Lane  thought  he  had  done 
wrong  in  allowing  it  to  take  root. 

Phelps  had  never  seen  his  friend  over- 
come by  such  violent  grief  before.  Yet  he 
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esteemed  it  to  be  a breaking  up  of  the  ice, 
and  a blessed  tenderness  succeeding  the 
sterner  sorrow  of  the  last  few  days. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  winter 
afternoon,  and  the  room  was  almost  daflc ; 
but  still  the  figure  of  the  strong  man  knelt 
in  its  weakness,  and  from  time  to  time  a 
shudder  passed  over  it,  and  at  each  of  these 
spasms  the  little  bird  on  his  shoulder  part- 
ly opened  its  wings  and  closed  them  again 
with  a gentle  chirrup,  as  though  it  ap- 
proved of  nature’s  sweet  and  spontaneous 
relief.  On  a sudden  a faint  glimmer  of 
light,  soft  and  radiant,  lit  up  the  bowed 
head  and  kneeling  form,  and  threw  into 
bold  relief  that  of  the  small  bird,  which  ut- 
tered a melodious  trill,  half  sad,  half  joyous, 
in  its  minor  key.  Mr.  Lane  lifted  his  head, 
upon  which  a golden  radiance  fell ; and  pres- 
ently without,  in  the  space  where  previous- 
ly the  gray  mist  had  blurred  the  landscape, 
a glorious  rainbow  now  appeared.  The  ca- 
naries came  fluttering  to  a perch  in  the  em- 
brasure of  the  window,  and  all  this  little 
company  gazed  with  rapture  at  the  chan- 
ging splendors  of  the  bow,  which  seemed 
placed  there  by  the  beneficent  Father  in  to- 
ken of  His  abiding  goodness  and  watchful 
care  over  His  erring  children. 

Doubtless  this  thought  crossed  the  minds 
of  these  two  men  at  the  same  time ; for  as 
the  bow  faded  out  of  the  heavens,  two  gen- 
tly spoken  words  were  uttered  by  the  kneel- 
ing man,  and  Mr.  Phelps  (having  quickly 
stooped  to  catch)  now  fervently  repeated 
them: 

“ Laus  Deo  !” 

Mr.  Phelps  was  sincerely  rejoiced  that 
any  thing  should  have  evoked  on  the  part 
of  his  friend  the  feeling  which  must  have 
prompted  these  words.  For  they  were  the 
first  he  had  spoken  since  his  monotonous  re- 
iteration of  the  words,  “ Hard,  hard !”  and 
“ Poor  child!” 

“ May  I open  the  window  t”  asked  Phelps. 
And  Mr.  Lane,  rising,  opened  it  himself.  It 
was  secured  inside  by  a wire-worked  frame, 
which  prevented  the  birds  from  going  out 
or  their  enemies  from  coming  in  when  the 
lattice  was  open. 

As  the  fresh  air  greeted  their  nostrils,  Mr. 
Phelps,  wishing  to  speak  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects, said,  “ What  drug  is  it  the  smell  of 
which  filled  this  quaint  little  room  ?” 

“ Hyoscyamus .” 

“ Do  you  take  much  of  it  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Very  seldom.” 

Suddenly  the  place  was  shaken  with  a 
great  shock,  accompanied  by  a loud  report. 
A great  smell  of  gunpowder  and  cloud  of 
smoke  succeeded  to  the  fumes  of  kyoscyamue, 
and  as  these  cleared  away  before  the  draught 
of  air  coming  up  from  the  river,  Mr.  Lane 
appeared  with  an  air  of  exultation  in  face 
and  mien,  pointing  with  a pistol  through 
the  shattered  wire-work.  Mr.  Phelps  first 
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looked  at  the  weapon  in  his  own  hand,  to 
make  sure  that  he  had  not  relinquished  it, 
then  following  with  his  eye  the  line  of  Mr. 
Lane’s,  discovered  with  some  difficulty  in 
the  fading  daylight  the  body  of  a large  white 
cat,  lying  motionless  at  the  foot  of  a broken 
wall. 

“ At  last !”  cried  the  marksman. 

“ Was  it  an  old  offender,  then  f’  Phelps 
inquired. 

Mr.  Lane  reminded  him  of  his  old  super- 
stition about  his  guardian  angel  or  good 
genius  inhabiting  the  humble  form  of  the 
tomtit,  and  told  him  that  a feud  existed  be- 
tween the  cat  and  the  bird,  which  puzzled 
him  much,  and  had  made  him  resolve  to 
take  the  cat’s  life.  It  seems  the  offending 
animal  would  sit  in  a point  of  vantage  and 
watch  the  window  for  hours,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  other  birds,  his  little  favorite 
manifesting  no  fear  at  all,  which  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  superior  nature  with  which  it 
was  marvelously  endowed.  But  he  had  no- 
ticed the  bird  to  ail  after  each  of  these  feline 
visits,  and  one  evening,  when  pussy  had  been 
on  guard  during  his  absence,  Tommy  almost 
committed  felo-de-se.  The  affectionate  lit-, 
tie  creature  had  a habit  of  sitting  for  hours, 
on  the  rail  of  the  fender  at  his  feet,  and  even, 
roosting  there  during  Borne  of  his  long  win- 
ter-night watches.  On  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion, when  he  opened  the  secret  door  as  usu- 
al on  his  return  for  the  night,  the  bird 
had  flown  directly  from  the  lattice  window 
across  the  room,  into  the  fiery  space  under- 
neath the  grate,  where  it  was  confused  and 
dazzled  and  almost  roasted  alive.  He  saved 
it  with  difficulty,  and  was  much  disturbed 
when  (going  to  the  small  window)  he  saw 
the  ghostly  form,  of  the- white  cat  stealing 
away  in  the  darkness. 

Beyond  this  narrative  Phelps  could  learn 
nothing  as  to  Mr.  Lane’s  strange  antipathy 
to  this  creature.  Afterward  he  alluded  to 
the  period  of  his  seclusion  as  “an  ambus- 
cade;” but  Phelps  could  not  believe  that  he 
was  really  lying  in  wait  for  a cat  all  that 
time,  nor  that  its  appearance  and  forfeiting 
its  life  at  the  present  time  were  more  than  a 
coincidence.  However,  the  occurrence  was 
most  serviceable.  When  a man’s  mind  is  al- 
most unhinged  with  a lever  of  unremitting 
anguish,  some  old  familiar  turn  will  some- 
times restore  its  balance.  And  probably 
the  sudden  revival  of  Mr.  Lane’s  former  an- 
ger with  the  cat,  and  the  triumph,  of  his  suc- 
cessful shot,  may  have  served  to  distract  his 
mind  from  its  one  intolerable  care.  Cer- 
tainly from  this  time  he  began  to  realize  his 
friend’s  presence.  The  necessity  of  fully 
confiding  the  past  to  this  faithful  ally  had 
been  urged  upon  him  by  Key,  and  now  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind.  The  old  fear  of 
losing  Phelps’s  regard  by  this  confidence  re- 
vived within  hint.  In  short,  he  began  to  be 
himself  again  after  a period  of  unnatural 
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and  fro  on  the  long  broad  terrace  walk, 
where  in  old  times  many  a monk  had  told 
his  beads  and  many  an  abbot  planned  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  house  and  order,  or 
perchance  the  very  culture  of  this  garden, 
now  infested  with  kex  and  other  stubborn 
weeds,  the  home  of  rabbits,  moles,  and  rats. 

“ Why  did  you  come  to-day,  Henry  f"  ask- 
ed Mr.  Lane,  after  they  had  walked  a while 
in  silence. 

“ I told  you  truly,"  the  other  answered ; 
“to  save  you  from  yourself.  Key  telegraph- 
ed me." 

“You  did  well  to  come,"  Mr.  Lane  re- 
joined ; “ well,  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  It 
is  an  ignoble  act,  a rash,  impatient  folly ; but 
I should  have  done  it." 

“ I believe  you  would,”  Phelps  said. 

“ I shall  have  to  bear  your  contempt  when 
you  know  all,”  Mr.  Lane  pleaded. 

“ You  wouldn’t  have  escaped  it  so,  how- 
ever fast  old  Charon  had  paddled  you  over." 

“ If  you  had  only  prevented  me  from  com- 
ing here  with  an  alias  /’’  Mr.  Lane  urged. 

“Ah!"  cried  Phelps,  “that  is  how  the 
mischief  has  occurred,  is  it  f”  He  was  too 
generous  to  remind  the  sufferer  how  strong- 
ly he  had  discountenanced  that  measure. 

“ Or  if  you  had  only  kept  me  from  going 
to  the  house !"  resumed  Mr.  Lane. 

“ But,  my  dear  fellow,  I wanted  you  to 
go.  I had  a wish,  and  it  was  father  to  a be- 
lief, that  she  and  you  would  take  to  each 
other." 

. Mr.  Lane  groaned  aloud,  “ Oh ! if  I had 
only  told  you  all,  you  would  have  foreseen 
this  calamity,  and  kept  me  away." 

The  unruly  but  honest  tongue  of  the  Doc- 
tor could  hardly  refrain  from  pointing  out 
to  Mr.  Lone  how  his  own  reticence  and 
want  of  candor  in  bearing  his  own  name 
were  at  fault.  Still  he  felt  a secret  convic- 
tion that  Janet  neither  would  nor  could 
withdraw  her  love  if  she  had  once  given  it 
to  his  friend.  Nor  did  he  believe  that  Bed- 
ford Lyte  had  so  acted  as  to  forfeit  the  es- 
teem of  any  woman,  however  noble,  pure, 
or  high-minded. 

“ But  now  you  will  tell  me  every  thing, 
and  trust  me  fully,”  he  said.  “ Remember, 
you  are  in  a difficulty,  and  two  heads  are 
better  than  one." 

“Let  us  end  the  year  like  brothers,” 
pleaded  Mr.  Lane.  “ To-morrow  I will  make 
a clean  breast  of  it ; but — ” 

“ But  if  you  broke  the  whole  decalogue 
as  Bedford  Lyte,  I am  ready  and  willing  to 
forgive  you,  knowing  what  I do  of  your  life 
under  this  confounded  aliasy  which  has  now 
become  so  much  a part  of  you  that  you  will 
seem  to  be  masquerading  in  your  own  name. 
But  why  should  you  fear  my  judgment? 
Why  should  I be  more  censorious  than  Key  f 
I know  you  have  confided  in  him.” 

“ But  Key  is  a priest.” 

“ So  we  are  all  priests,"  resumed  Phelps, 


with  whom  this  was  a pet  heresy.  “ Whose- 
soever sins  we  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
him  or  her.  I don’t  believe  Pio  Nono  nor  St. 
Peter  himself  had  any  more  power  to  remit 
sins  than  you  or  I have.  But  come  and  give 
me  something  to  eat,  for  the  love  of  Zeus. 
After  all,  the  old  pagan  gods  are  fine  fel- 
lows, and  there’s  a good  deal  of  vitality 
about  them  yet." 

Mr.  Lane  declined  the  argument,  but  his 
mind  was  not  at  ease  about  his  friend’s 
judgment.  In  youth  they  two  had  made  a 
compact  with  virtue.  He  had  certainly  bro- 
ken that  pact,  and  had  allowed  more  than  a 
lustre  to  pass  away  without  giving  his  friend 
the  opportunity  of  pronouncing  whether 
that  breach  should  sunder  them  or  not. 

The  philosopher  ate  heartily,  undisturbed 
by  Buoh  misgivings,  and  quite  prepared  to 
follow  in  the  parson’s  footsteps,  and  pro- 
nounce a plenary  absolution  upon  Bedford 
Lyte.  The  latter  gentleman  only  sipped 
some  beef  tea,  which  his  good  old  Ada  had 
cunningly  concocted  of  meat  and  isinglass, 
so  that  the  utmost  nourishment  was  com- 
prised in  the  smallest  compass.  Of  this  she 
would  only  give  him  a small  tea-cupful, 
though  he  loudly  called  for  more,  and  affec- 
tionately bantered  her  on  having  allowed 
him  to  fast  so  long,  if,  indeed,  her  story  was 
true,  which  he  professed  to  doubt. 

“And  indeed,  Dr.  Phelps,"  said  the  good 
creature,  “ if  master  hadn’t  a-promised,  now 
that  he’s  going  away,  to  take  me  with  him, 

I wouldn’t  ha’  been  answerable  to  ye  for  his 
life.  The  many  and  many  a time  I’ve  a-been 
at  his  door  with  a cup  of  this  nice  beef  tea, 
and  he  to  order  me  off  quite  severe ! Strong, 
they  call  him ; so  he  be ; and  well  he  may  be ! 
Taking  things  to  heart  so !” 

“ Come  along  out  into  the  fresh  air  again," 
said  the  subject  of  this  oration,  disposing  his 
little  bird  gently  on  the  back  of  his  easy- 
chair,  where  it  released  its  head  from  under 
its  wing  and  opened  one  eye  for  a wink,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “ Au  revoir  ! I will  doze  here 
till  you  go  to  bed,  which  you  have  not  done 
for  three  nights,  you  know." 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  it  was  the 
eve  of  a new  year,  and  the  pious  rector, 
without  any  particular  direction  in  the  can- 
ons. or  rubrics,  kept  it  as  a vigil,  having 
even-song  with  a sermon  at  eight  o’clock, 
and  a midnight  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
rist.  “ I have  used  him  ill,"  said  Mr.  Lane ; 

“ I didn’t  want  to  be  dictated  to.  I wanted 
to  go  out  of  this  dreadful  life,  and  escape 
from  a misery  that  was  crushing  me.  Ah, 
Henry,  old  friend!  why  did  not  you  save 
me  from  myself  sooner,  add  from  this  last 
sin,  and  the  misery  in  which  I have  in- 
volved the  sweetest  soul  that  God  and  na- 
ture ever  clothed  in  beauty  f" 

“The  complications  may  be  unraveled 
yet,"  Phelps  replied,  hopefully. 

“No,”  said  the  other,  dolorously;  “my 
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sentence  is  a life  one;  and  I have  been 
stealing  into  happy  households  and  an  in- 
nocent heart,  like  a ticket -of- leave  man 
pretending  to  be  a virtuous  citizen.” 

“That  is  a case,”  said  Phelps,  astutely 
turning  the  subject,  “ where  society  retains 
a man’s  sin.  Condemn  the  poor  devil  to  a 
life  sentence,  and  it  matters  not  how  virtu- 
ous he  becomes.  His  one  sin  is  retained, 
hung  round  his  neck,  and  poisons  every  act 
and  thought  and  feeling  of  his  future  life.” 

Then  they  turned  into  the  church-yard 
and  walked  slowly  in  the  shadow  of  the 
old  yews  which  deepen  its  stony  gloom. 
The  weather  had  become  clear  and  frosty. 
There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  were 
bright  and  eloquent  in  the  immeasurable 
azure  vault  above  and  around  them.  The 
bell  for  prayers  had  ceased,  and  the  last  of 
the  scanty  congregation  had  straggled  in. 
Phelps  had  a shrewd  suspicion,  almost  an 
assurance,  of  what  had  passed  in  his  friend’s 
mind,  oppressed  as  he  was  by  an  ever- 
growing burden  of  secrecy,  with  the  mor- 
al perception  morbidly  quickened  (as  he 
thought),  with  that  vague  longing  which 
possesses  some  natures  who  have  not  the 
highest  faith  to  trust  some  system  wholly, 
to  bow  the  neck  of  Reason  to  the  yoke  of 
consistent  self  - asserting  Dogma,  and  to 
take  such  consolation  as  may  be  had  in  sub- 
mission, in  so-called  Remission  and  Absolu- 
tion. But  for  himself,  Mr.  Phelps  thought 
lightly  of  such  cities  of  refuge. 

“Bedford,”  he  said,  puffing  philosophic- 
ally at  his  pipe  in  the  sweet  solemn  star- 
light, and  now  looking  upward  through  the 
gnarled  boughs  of  a very  ancient  tree,  un- 
der which  his  friend  also  was  kindling  a 
pipe — “ Bedford,  what  a grand  satire,  this” 
(here  he  waved  his  pipe  heavenward) — 
“ this  is  upon  dogma,  and  ritual,  and  all 
littleness !” 

As  Mr.  Lane  remained  silent,  the  skeptic 
continued : “ These  stars,  my  friend,  don’t 
move  majestically  with  that  glorious  rhyth- 
mic music  through  their  orbs  of  space  to 
light  that  unhappy  little  hierarch”  (proba- 
bly meaning  theReverend  Cyprian)  “and  his 
dozen  choristers  and  his  score  of  devotees  on 
their  walk  to  church  and  back  again.  No 
occasion,  my  Bedford,  to  call  stars  and  plan- 
ets, whole  systems,  into  being  for  such  a 
purpose.  A few  tenpenny  lanterns  would 
do  far  better.” 

Luckless  penitent!  Tossed  from  Rome 
to  Geneva,  from  Calvin  to  Key,  and  now  as- 
sailed by  a philosopher  to  whom  Calvin  and 
Key  were  both  alike.  Perhaps  grief,  his 
proper  mistress  at  this  juncture,  stood  him 
in  good  stead,  outweighing  the  bomb-shells 
and  hand-grenades  of  theology  in  her  secret 
scales.  He  embraced  her,  as  the  unhappy 
will  hug  their  misery,  and  she  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  doubt.  Bitterly  he  smiled  in 
his  dark  resting-place,  standing  with  folded 
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arms,  and  leaning  his  broad  back  against 
the  huge  red  trunk  of  the  tree. 

“And  this  grim  tree,”  continued  the  ex- 
inspector of  Anglican  schools,  “ must  have 
been  vegetating  here,  transacting  its  own 
affairs  with  decorous  gravity,  but  laughing 
at  Celt  and  Roman,  Saxon  and  Norman, 

Lollard  and  Anglican — laughing  at  ’em  all 
in  turn  under  its  crumpled  old  bark  this 
sixteen  or  eighteen  centuries  or  more.” 

“You  don’t  mean  laughing  at  their  re- 
ligion f”  urged  Mr.  Lane,  now  showing  some 
interest  in  the  subject  of  discourse,  which 
perhaps  may  have  been  the  object  of  his 
wily  friend  in  treading  upon  such  debata- 
ble ground. 

“ Indeed  I do,”  he  calmly  rejoined. 

“Do  you  know,”  said  Mr.  Lane,  now 
speaking  carefully  and  with  evident  con- 
viction, “ this  very  old  tree  has  often  struck 
me  as  being  a good  type  of  Christianity, 
with  a new  life  springing  continually  out 
of  its  own  decay  f” 

“ And  so  far  you  have  been  right,”  Phelps 
assented.  “There  is  a germ  of  truth  still 
in  a mass  of  struggling  decomposition,  and  . 
that  keeps  flashing  out  into  new  life,  as  you 
say ; for  truth  can  never  die.  But  the  whole 
system  is  out  of  date  and  well-nigh  worn 
out.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  that  Christianity  itself 
is  nearly  worn  out  P’  Mr.  Lane  urged. 

“ Yes,  I do.  It  can  not  be  the  crowning 
religion  of  the  human  race.” 

“ I am  sure  I hope  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Lane, 
earnestly. 

“ I hope  not,”  the  other  said,  with  no  less 
fervor. 

Then  a great  silence  fell  upon  them,  made 
audible,  as  it  were,  by  the  indistinct  Grego- 
rian strains  within  the  church.  For  a while 
Mr.  Lane,  so  lately  contemplating  a final 
act  of  rebellion  against  this  creed,  was  smit- 
ten with  awe  lest  it  should  not  be  the  true 
solution  of  life’s  mysteries.  W as  faith  mere- 
ly a farce  tricked  out  with  sham  solemni- 
ties f Were  all  puppets  who  walk  through 
the  church’s  history  from  Christ  till  now! 

Are  the  soul’s  experiences  mere  tricks  of  a 
heated  imagination  f Do  the  powers  of  na- 
ture indeed  laugh  at  our  phantom  fights  f 

It  seemed  as  though  a dark  veil  was  drawn 
across  the  heavens.  The  man  bereft  of  his 
faith,  weak  as  it  was  to  impel  or  deter  him, 
was  surrounded  by  dark  night.  Mighty 
waves  of  fear  tossed  him  on  their  inky  sum- 
mits and  wrapt  him  in  their  changeful 
depths.  Fierce  blasts  of  doubt  and  distrust 
hurried  him  hither  and  thither.  But  now 
a sweet  celestial  light  moved  amidst  the 
darkness  and  drew  near  to  him.  Out  of  the 
light  there  came  a voice  saying,  “It  is  I: 
be  not  afraid.”  The  words  were  few ; but 
to  him  their  import  was  very  great.  Recov- 
ering himself  with  an  effort,  he  said,  “ Henry, 
my  old  friend,  do  not  put  Christianity  from 
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you  because  I (or  any  other  weak  creature) 
fall  short  of  my  ideal.  You  would  not  re- 
ject our  Parliamentary  system  because — ” 

“Wouldn't  If”  interrupted  the  philoso- 
pher. “ If  the  people  were  ripe  for  some- 
thing better  f And  I,  for  one,  think  it  high 
time  they  were.” 

Mr.  Lane  was  bereft  of  his  argument,  but 
resolved  to  pursue  the  subject.  “ What  do 
you  call  subjective  truth  ?”  he  asked. 

“A  thing  being  true  in  relation  to  one's 
own  mind,”  was  the  answer. 

“ Then,”  persisted  the  other,  “ I have  sub- 
jective evidence  of  Christianity  which  is 
absolutely  overwhelming.  I have  had  a 
proof  of  it  since  we  began  this  conversation. 
Is  that  faith  f” 

“ What  you  call  faith,”  said  Phelps. 

“ But  could  you  not  have  this  sort  of  faith, 
if  you  would  humble  your  intellect?”  Mr. 
Lane  asked. 

“'Faith,  I had  it  once,”  Phelps  answered, 
lightly,  puffing  out  a long  jet  of  smoke; 
“ but  it  left  me.  Or  rather  I left  it.  It 
was  a phase  of  experience  through  which  I 
passed.” 

“Should  you  not  want  it  again  if  you 
were  dying  f ” 

“ No,”  replied  Phelps,  gayly,  but  serious- 
ly— “ no,  I think  not.  I don't  think  I should 
feel  any  better  for  it  on  this  side  the  bourne ; 
and  if  I found  it  wrong  on  t'other,  I should 
be  ashamed  of  myself,  and  horribly  afraid 
to  meet  the  shade  of  old  Voltaire.” 

Doubtless  Mr.  Phelps  knew  there  was 
faith  of  another  and,  as  he  thought,  of  a 
higher  kind.  And  of  this  he  trusted  that 
he  was  not  devoid ; but  limited  his  remarks 
just  then  to  the  special  view  of  a special 
faith  which  was  uppermost  in  his  friend’s 
mind. 

In  such  a manner  this  eccentric  sage  en- 
deavored to  arouse  his  friend  from  the  stu- 
por into  which  remorse  had  plunged  him. 
Before  they  retired  to  rest  that  night  he 
craftily  but  intrepidly  assailed  more  than 
one  other  of  Mr.  Lane's  intellectual  strong- 
holds, at  once  helping  to  quicken  that 
numbed  spirit  into  a renewed  vitality,  and 
betraying  on  his  own  part,  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  theology,  a heterodoxy  which,  if 
recorded  in  these  winged  pages,  would  go 
far  to  justify  those  pious  ladies  of  Pedling- 
ton  who  feared  that  their  new  school-mas- 
ter, with  all  his  talents  and  all  his  acquire- 
ments, might  prove  a dangerous  guide  to  the 
ductile  steps  of  youth. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A TRAGEDY. 

During  the  whole  of  that  New-Year's 
Day  Mr.  Lane  was  really  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing a mental  brief  out  qf  which  to  conduct 


his  defense  before  the  jury  of  his  own  con- 
victions presided  over  by  Judge  Phelps.  The 
latter  judicial  personage  with  a covert  smile 
saw  him  inwTardly  toiling  over  it.  “How 
simple  is  this  pious  penitent!”  thought 
Phelps.  And  of  Henry  Phelps,  D.C.L.,  M.A., 
etc.,  etc.,  Mr.  Lane  would  often  think  in  al- 
most the  very  same  terms,  “ How  simple  he 
is!”  But  now  something  dreadful  existed 
in  that  simplicity  which  knew  no  sin — no 
sin  at  least  of  the  deadly  order ; for  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Lane  was  now  bound 
to  regard  iniquity  from  a theological  point 
of  view.  On  whichever  side  the  truth  may 
have  reposed,  Mr.  Lane  labored  painfully, 
and  Dr.  Phelps  smiled  curiously.  Aud  dur- 
ing this  strange  day,  unique  in  the  annals 
of  Henry  Phelps,  w hile  he  was  waiting  to 
receive  the  penitent's  confession,  he  philos- 
ophized on  sin  and  on  responsibility  and  on 
what  might  constitute  guilt  in  the  heavenly 
courts.  This  man  before  him,  this  old  and 
tried  friend,  had  evidently  sinned.  He  could 
not  be  a dreamer.  He  surely  had  committed 
some  if  not  many  of  what  their  former  school- 
fellow, Key,  would  consider  “ deadly  sins.” 
Yet  Dr.  Phelps,  “ for  the  life  of  him,”  as  we 
say,  but  really  to  save  his  own  sell-respect, 
could  not  kindle  in  his  breast  one  spark  of 
indignation  against  the  offender.  From 
which,  reasoned  out  fully  and  at  great  length 
and  with  great  perspicuity — for  the  Doctor 
was  no  addle-brained  logician — he  con- 
cluded that,  as  far  as  man's  judgment  could 
approach  the  Divine  judgment,  a man  was 
not  guilty  before  God  in  relation  to  the 
breaches  of  the  law  committed  by  him ; that 
is  to  say,  not  absolutely  and  unconditionally 
so.  Yet  this  admission  militated  fiercely 
against  his  previous  conclusions  on  this  sub- 
ject. Hitherto,  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
collect  all  the  facts  of  whatever  kind  bear- 
ing on  a crime,  he  would  have  undertaken 
to  measure  the  criminal's  guilt.  And  hith- 
erto he  had  never  doubted,  and  even  now 
did  not  doubt,  that  his  indignation  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  malefactor’s  culpa- 
bility. 

With  a half-morbid,  half-honest  perversi- 
ty, Mr.  Lane  would  believe  that  he  was  about 
to  forfeit  the  esteem  of  the  one  man  whose 
good  opinion  was  to  him  in  the  place  of  a 
conscience.  That  he  had  been  keeping  the 
regard  of  Phelps  for  all  these  eight  years  by 
stealth,  by  a deliberate  concealment  of  truth, 
he  admitted  to  himself.  The  longer  this 
fraud  had  lasted,  the  more  base  it  had  seem- 
ed to  him.  His  own  self-contempt  on  that 
account  deepened  in  proportion  to  the  sub- 
limity of  the  trust  which  Phelps  had  reposed 
in  him.  Over  this  godlike  man  who  had 
never  sinned  he  had  even  assumed  an  air  of 
superiority,  had  sometimes  actually  dared 
to  speak  and  behave  as  if  his  own  hidden 
baseness  had  placed  him  on  a level  of  world- 
ly wisdom  above  his  friend. 
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In  the  ardor  of  youth,  both  loving  alike 
what  was  noble,  hating  what  was  vile,  yet 
feeling  that  in  them,  as  in  other  souls  which 
sought  the  light,  there  were  possibilities  of 
rambling  into  dark  places,  and  of  becoming 
at  home  in  them,  and  finding  the  darkness 
to  suit  their  dimmed  eye-sight,  these  two 
lads  had  bound  themselves  together  in  a 
solemn  compact.  They  would  not  fall  from 
their  heights.  Obstacles  might  be  reached 
which  should  impede  their  upward  progress 
at  this  stage,  or  at  the  next,  or  the  next. 
These  might  be  overcome  each  in  turn,  or 
some  one  obstacle  or  another  might  prove 
insuperable.  Certain  moral  summits  might 
rear  their  heads  inaccessible  to  the  weary 
footsteps  or  the  baffled  spirits  of  these  Ti- 
tans ; but  fall  from  any  level  once  attained 
to  would  they  never.  Hand  in  hand  they 
stood  strong  in  themselves,  in  each  other, 
in  that  high  and  holy  trust  which  all  young 
men  ought  to  have  in  celestial  help  which 
can  never  have  failed  them  yet.  On  the 
threshold  of  life — there  they  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  powers  of  evil.  “ We  will 
do  no  base  thing,”  they  said. 

But  for  one  of  themselves  those  powers 
which  cherish  crime  and  animate  its  agents 
had  proved  too  strong.  They  met  him  as 
he  walked  alone,  overbold,  and  took  up  his 
gauntlet.  He  trusted  too  much  in  himself, 
and  fell — fell  from  his  early  heaven  down, 
down  into  a very  abyss,  a Gehenna  of  pas- 
sion. And  out  of  this  he  had  crawled,  with 
an  alias , with  closed  lips,  and  a sullen  brow, 
contracting  swiftly  and  sullenly  when  one 
attempted  to  win  his  confidence,  when  one 
who  was  noble  made  generous  attempts  to 
encourage  him  to  begin  again  to  be  noble  by 
confessing  his  baseness  and  deploring  it. 
This  false  pride,  sullen,  cowardly,  as  it  was, 
had  bound  his  old  iniquity  up  with  his  new 
righteousness,  had  made  it  part  and  parcel 
of  his  daily  life  for  all  these  years,  which 
otherwise  had  been  fair  enough  since  that 
one  dark  episode. 

Mr.  Lane’s  self-imposed  isolation,  though 
partly  the  result  of  a habit  both  of  mind 
and  temper,  was  mainly  traceable  to  this 
conviction.  And  this  deep,  dreary  self- 
abasement  which  he  thought  humility,  but 
which  was  so  closely  allied  to  pride,  had 
preyed  upon  him  and  eaten  into  his  very 
possibility  of  self-respect — that  condition 
without  which  a man  of  true  nobility,  how- 
ever humble  in  attainments,  can  not  be  said 
to  “ live”  at  all. 

How  little  those  who  prattle  with  glib 
tongues  or  who  write  shallow  phrases  about 
suicide  can  have  read  the  human  heart! 
If  they  could  trace,  or  would  trace,  the  inner 
experiences  of  a deeply  tried  man,  how  often 
they  would  see  that  the  mere  animal  life  has 
proved  insupportable  to  one  whose  spirit 
was  dead  within  him  because  he  had  lost 
some  needful  condition  of  its  life ! However 


this  may  be,  Mr.  Lane’s  secret  had  pressed 
upon  him  with  a crushing  weight.  The  in- 
jury which  he  had  unwillingly  inflicted 
upon  the  girl  whom  he  loved  with  a passion 
all  the  stronger  for  the  restraint  to  which  it 
was  subjected  seemed  a natural  consequence 
of  the  concealment  which  he  had  practiced. 
His  proper  misery  had  driven  him  to  tell 
more  of  his  baseness  to  a priest  than  he  had 
dared  to  tell  to  his  Mend ; and  the  priest 
had  told  him  candidly  that  his  confession 
must  go  further  to  become  complete.  This 
he  acknowledged,  and  resolved  to  avoid  a 
new  deception.  But  how  was  the  confidence 
to  be  given  now  f When  Phelps  came  un- 
invited Mr.  Lane  was  in  very  deep  waters. 
This  oldest  and  best  Mend  came  trusting, 
though  injured  by  exclusion  from  confi- 
dence. He  came  holding  out  a hand,  and 
saying : “ You  are  sinking  under  that  heavy 
secret.  I have  watched  you  swimming 
bravely,  have  seen  you  baffling  and  baf^ed 
by  the  waves  of  sorrow.  I want  to  pull 
you  ashore  and  to  open  that  foul  bag  and 
cast  its  contents  to  the  purifying  winds  of 
forgiveness,  that  we  two  may  again  walk 
hand  in  hand  in  the  sunshine  of  Mendship, 
still  trustfully,  as  of  old,  but  humbly  because 
one  of  us  fell,  and  his  fall  breaks  our  pride ; 
for  we  are  both  men,  brothers — nay,  almost 
one  man,  so  closely  are  our  souls  knit.” 

As  this  generous  affection  on  the  part  of 
Phelps  unfolded  itself  clearly  to  Mr.  Lane, 
he  had  no  longer  a wish  to  reject  it,  or  to 
endeavor  to  retain  it  on  false  terms,  only  a 
deep  regret  that  by  doing  so  hitherto  he  had 
injured  this  guileless  Mend,  and  put  him 
now  at  length  to  the  pain  of  withdrawing 
his  regard  from  one  to  whom  he  had  so  long 
given  it.  For  still  Mr.  Lane  dreaded  the 
result  of  his  disclosures.  Without  incrimi- 
nating others,  he  could  not  even  avail  him- 
self of  the  whole  truth  in  his  own  defense. 
The  task  was  a very  hard  one.  Let  the  in- 
nocent only  sneer  at  it!  The  more  this 
guilty  but  conscientious  man  studied  it,  the 
less  prepared  with  it  he  was.  The  New- 
Year’s  Day  wore  itself  out,  and  a great  part 
of  the  night,  yet  nothing  had  been  said 
upon  that  subject  on  which  it  was  under- 
stood that  at  length  there  was  to  be  confi- 
dence between  them. 

In  the  long  dreary  corridor  outside  the 
sitting-room  door  a forlorn  old  clock  Struck 
twelve.  The  strokes  seemed  interminably 
lengthened  out,  and  the  solemn  sounds  went 
echoing  about  the  gloomy  halls  and  pas- 
sages. Then  the  silence  was  made  audible 
by  its  sonorous  ticking  without,  and  within 
by  the  plaintive  wail  of  a kettle  on  the  hob, 
now  parting  with  its  last  residue  of  water 
in  a feeble  wreath  of  vapor,  anticipating  a 
swift  and  fiery  dissolution. 

“ Did  you  think  I was  in  love  with  Elea- 
nor as  a boy?”  asked  Mr.  Lane  at  length, 
speaking  abruptly.* 
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Mr.  Phelps  replied,  “ Certainly.” 

“ But  I was  not,”  Mr.  Lane  rejoined.  “ I 
never  saw  that  magic  light  on  tree  or  bow- 
er, I never  felt  that  glorious  ecstasy  called 
love,  till  quite  lately.  The  object  of  my 
boyish  passion  was  the  place  which  you 
took  from  me  at  school.’7 

“ From  you  I” 

“ Well,  which  you  got,  and  I didn’t  get.” 

“You  did  your  best  to  get  it,”  observed 
Phelps,  who  desired  chiefly  to  draw  out  his 
friend’s  natural  characteristics,  and  to  make 
him  feel  and  speak  simply  on  a topic  too 
long  shrouded  with  mystery. 

“ Yes,”  Mr.  Lane  assented,  “ I did  my  best. 
I drove  furiously,  and  I wish  the  race  were 
to  come  again.” 

He  glared  defiance  at  the  LL.D.,  and  the 
latter  glanced  at  him  with  kindling  eyes 
and  black,  bristling  mustache.  But  soon 
Mr.  Lane’s  countenance  fell,  in  contempla- 
tion of  what  was  to  come.  Still,  as  a brave 
yet  judicious  general  will  avail  himself  of 
all  natural  and  incidental  advantages,  so  he 
fought  from  point  to  point  in  this  dismal 
history.  “I  drove  furiously,”  he  repeated, 
“ but  my  horses  fell  lame.  I was  undergo- 
ing a fire  of  excitement,  anger,  and  indigna- 
tion, toward  the  finish,  which  you  knew 
nothing  about.” 

“ I have  often  thought  so  since,”  the  Doc- 
tor candidly  replied.  “ But  come,  fire  away !” 

“ You  remember  my  fight  with  Baily  I” 
Mr.  Lane  continued,  os  if  anxious  to  make 
the  most  of  his  past  achievements. 

Phelps  nodded.  His  stiff  black  mustache 
projected,  and  his  dark  eyes  twinkled  with 
satisfaction. 

“ If  I hadn’t  licked  him,”  continued  Mr. 
Lane,  “ I should  never  have  had  to  confess 
any  sins ; for  I should  have  gone  away  and 
hanged  myself  forthwith.” 

“ Happy  dispatch,”  suggested  the  Doctor. 
And  Mr.  Lane,  grimly  smiling,  appeared  to 
think  that  there  might  be  a less  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  certain  difficulties  than  the 
whimsical  custom  to  which  his  friend  al- 
luded. 

“ You  know  why  I hated  him  ?”  the  latter 
resumed. 

Again  Phelps  nodded. 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Lane,  seeing  that  his  friend 
understood  the  case.  “ Yes ; the  brute  treat- 
ed Eleanor  badly.  He  has  always  behaved 
ill  to  every  one  but  his  father.  Arcades 
arnbo .” 

“ Still,”  said  the  provokingly  fair  judge, 
“I  would  put  that  to  his  credit.  A good 
son  must  have  a redeeming  point.” 

“ Well,”  Mr.  Lane  rejoined,  bitterly ; “ the 
old  dog  and  the  young  hound  together  have 
run  me  down  with  fidelity  and  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and,  as  far  as  my  hereditary  advan- 
tages went,  have  ruined  me.  But  God  for- 
give them ! And  as  to  my  inheritances,  let 
them  go.  But  oh ! I little  knew  how  they 


were  torturing  her  until  just  before  the  cri- 
sis. You  know  their  house  was  the  only 
home  of  my  orphaned  boyhood.  As  I grew 
older  I gradually  saw  that  George  Baily 
had  a secret  power  over  her,  to  use  in  my 
absence,  to  conceal  in  my  presence.  I saw 
too  that  a restless  devil  within  her  goaded 
her  always  to  fight  him  rather  than  let  the 
strife  languish.  Indeed,  when  I was  there 
she  often  had  the  best  of  it,  for  my  presence 
stayed  his  hand.  In  that  last  Christmas 
holidays,  before  our  final  struggle  in  which 
you  beat  me  so  ignominionsly,  Eleanor  and 
I were  thrown  much  together ; and  to  my 
surprise  she  clung  to  me  as  her  natural 
protector,  and  spoke  frequently  of  the  Bai- 
ly s (her  father  and  brother,  as  I had  till 
then  believed)  as  her  natural  enemies.  I 
had  no  clew  to  the  interpretation  of  all 
this.” 

“ Nor  have  I,”  Mr.  Phelps  retorted. 

But  at  this  point  of  his  narrative  Mr. 
Lane  regarded  the  expiring  agonies  of  the 
tea-kettle  with  mute  complacency. 

“ Come,”  urged  the  Doctor ; “ come,  my 
boy.  What  w as  the  clew  to  the  secret  of 
her  domestic  misery  f” 

“ You  once  remarked  an  extraordinary  re- 
semblance between  her  eyes  and  forehead 
and  mine,”  Mr.  Lane  replied.  “ Did  it  nev- 
er occur  to  you  to  account  for  that  like- 
ness.” 

“Never,  I believe,  till  this  moment,” 
Phelps  answered,  after  a pause ; “ but  now 
it  flashes  across  me  like  a half-remembered 
dream.  Is  it  possible  that  she  was  not  old 
Mr.  Baily’s  daughter,  not  George  Baily’s  sis- 
ter, at  all  f” 

“ It  is  so.” 

“And  was  she  really  Captain  Lyte’s 
daughter,  and  your  own  cousin  f” 

“Yes.” 

Here  a silence  fell  upon  them  both.  Dr. 
Phelps  was  considering  this  strange  discov- 
ery, and  calculating  how  it  might  have  in- 
fluenced his  friend’s  character  and  conduct. 
The  latter  was  pausing  because  the  farther 
he  went  the  worse  his  story  became. 

“ Go  on,  my  boy,”  said  Phelps  at  length. 

“ I can  not.” 

“ You  must,  now.” 

“ Oh,  the  poor  infatuated,  ill-used,  noble 
girl !”  cried  Mr.  Lane,  with  a groan  of  unut- 
terable anguish.  “ Phelps,  my  best,  oldest, 
truest  friend!  how  can  I tell  you  theso 
horrors  against  my  own  flesh  and  blood, 
against  my  craven  self,  against  my  hateful, 
mad,  proud,  contemptible  self!  The  poor 
girl  loved  me — yes,  loved  me ; and  now,  at 
last,  I know  what  love  is,  and  how  all  else 
is  nothing  when  opposed  to  it.  Then  I 
knew  nothing  of  love.  But  if  you  who  saw 
us  together  thought  I loved  her,  little  won- 
der that  she  thought  so  too ! 

“ You  know  I had  the  Civil  Fund  pension 
of  £100  a year  till  I came  of  age.  Well, 
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when  I found  out  the  secret  of  Eleanor’s 
parentage  I wrote  to  my  uncle  and  told 
him  that  I declined  any  further  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and  that  Eleanor  herself 
had  told  me  of  his  scheme  for  our  mar- 
riage, to  which  I would  never  consent,  even 
if  abject  poverty  should  stare  me  in  the 
face. 

“ Then  I went  abroad,  bidding  Eleanor  a 
very  curt  farewell,  and  thinking  that  she 
would  now  become  her  own  father’s  heiress, 
and  would  soon  abandon  her  foolish  prefer- 
ence for  me.  I was  overwrought  and  al- 
most distraught  with  violent  conflicts  of 
emotion.  My  intention  was  to  let  my  head 
rest  and  fatigue  my  body.  I felt  the  want 
of  a counselor  much  at  that  time,  and  miss- 
ed you  dreadfully ; but  was  sure  that  if  I 
came  to  you,  you  would  advise  me  to  make 
peace  with  my  uncle  and  accept  Eleanor’s 
affection,  and  those  things  I was  utterly  re- 
solved not  to  do.  The  old  hunters,  Cap- 
tain Lyte  and  Mr.  Baily,  had  got  me  ifi  the 
toils,  and  I was  resolved  to  break  loose  and 
be  my  own  master. 

“After  a few  months1  absence  I wrote 
from  Basle  to  Baily,  asking  him  to  draw  and 
forward  to  me  my  half  year’s  pension,  and 
to  keep  my  address  a secret,  answering  in- 
quiries vaguely  with  a statement  that  I was 
traveling.  That  he  hated  me  with  a com- 
plimentary fervor  I knew,  but  what  more 
could  he  wnnt  (I  thought)  than  what  I had 
voluntarily  sacrificed  t 

“ The  event  proved.  He  sent  the  money 
safely  enough ; and  the  diligence  which 
brought  the  mail  brought  Eleanor  also  to 
Basle.  She  had  run  away  from  a home 
where  she  was  hated,  and  thrown  herself 
upon  a man  who  could  not  love  her. 

“We  did  not  go  on  into  Switzerland,  as 
my  intention  had  been.  My  pension  would 
terminate  with  the  expiration  of  my  twen- 
ty-first year,  and  it  behooved  me  to  put  my 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  We  returned  to  the 
German  Baths,  merely  to  be  within  reach  of 
some  quiet  central  towns,  one  of  which  I re- 
solved to  select  for  our  residence.” 

Phelps  was  not  slow  to  notice  the  change 
from  “ I”  to  “ we”  in  the  narrative,  and  be- 
ginning to  be  greatly  agitated,  he  rose  and 
commenced  walking  up  and  down  the  long 
dimly  lighted  room.  But  Mr.  Lane,  with 
eyes  themselves  fiery  bright  (could  any  one 
have  seen  them),  sat  still,  reading  the  mys- 
teries of  the  burning  coals,  and  seeing  in 
them  phantom  shapes,  while  in  his  ears 
rang  cries  from  lips  long  silent.  . He  re- 
mained thus  silent  for  many  minutes,  and 
the  Doctor’s  suspicions  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger. 

“Go  on,  Bedford,”  he  said,  bitterly — “ go 
on.  You  wanted  me  to  believe  in  the  devil, 
and  I am  beginning  to  do  so  already.” 

“ The  devil  T Yes,”  Mr.  Lane  replied,  bit- 
terly. “ Who  threw  that  poor  ill-used  girl 


in  my  path  during  our  glorious  boyhood, 
when 

4 many  an  old  philosophy 
On  Argive  heights  divinely  sang, 

And  round  us  all  the  thicket  rang 
To  many  a flute  of  A ready  ?’ 

Why  had  I not  a home  like  you,  and  like 
almost  all  other  boyst  or,  if  my  parents 
must  die  so  eaily,  out  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture, why  must  I be  sent  to  a hoary  old  knave 
in  lieu  of  a parent,  and  left  at  the  disposal 
of  a brigand  in  the  person  of  my  nearest 
relative  f” 

“ i Knave’  and L brigand’  are  strong  terms,” 

Mr.  Phelps  objected. 

Then  Mr.  Lane  told  him  the  story  of  the 
double  will : how  Mr.  Baily  had  induced 
General  Lyte  to  execute  a perfect  will  be- 
fore his  death,  and  afterward  presented  an 
imperfect  "previous  draft  of  it  to  Captain 
Lyte  as  his  father’s  only  existing  testament ; 
how  the  captain  had  set  this  imperfect  will 
aside  (knowing  it  at  least  virtually  to  be  his 
father’s  last  will),  and  had  left  the  fortune 
of  which  he  was  lawfully  only  life-tenant 
away  from  the  true  heir,  dividing  it  between 
his  godchildren  Blanche  and  Janet  Browne. 

Yet  the  Doctor  did  not  resume  his  gen- 
tle or  sympathetic  manner  to  this  afflicted 
friend,  but  kept  impatiently  tramping  to 
and  fro,  and  urging  Mr.  Lane  to  “ go  on,  go 
on,”  than  which  perhaps  there  are  no  two 
equally  brief  words  as  irritating  and  vexa- 
tious to  a proud  spirit. 

“ How  am  I to  * go  on,’  as  you  call  it  f”  he 
asked,  turning  savagely  upon  his  persecutor. 

“ How  am  I to  go  on  if  you  are  down  upon 
me  already  like  this,  when, so  far,  I had  been 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning?  Pray 
what  had  I done  to  forfeit  your  esteem  up 
to  this  point  f” 

“ Then  what  do  you  mean  by  * We,’  after 
that  poor  girl  arrived  at  Basle  ?”  asked  the 
Doctor,  not  sorry  of  an  opportunity  for  bring- 
ing Mr.  Lane  to  the  point  on  this  subject. 

“I  am  just  going  to — ” began  the  latter. 

Then  suddenly  turning  on  his  friend  fierce- 
ly, and  flinging  humility  to  the  dogs,  he  ex- 
claimed, “ Good  God,  man ! You  don’t  think 
I wronged  my  own  kinswoman ! How  dare 
you  ?” 

In  no  degree  daunted  the  Doctor  came 
closer,  looked  him  calmly  in  the  face,  and 
said,  “ Oh,  I thank  the  Giver  of  all  good  for 
this  warmth  of  yours,  my  Bedford ! Now  I 
can  bear  whatever  revelation  is  to  come. 

But  a terrible  suspicion  had  taken  hold  of 
me.  And  I feared  that  my  affection  for  you 
was  going  to  be  put  to  too  severe  a test. 

Forgive  me.” 

So  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Lane’s  confession 
he  was  called  upon  to  change  places  and 
exercise  the  virtue  of  charity  toward  his 
friend,  and  this  gave  him  courage  to  proceed. 

He  went  on  to  tell  Phelps  as  delicately  as 
possible  that  his  cousin’s  love  for  him,  and 
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her  reckless  self-abandonment  in  throwing  the  luckless  husband  indicate  bis  own  sor- 
lienself  upon  him  as  she  had  done,  caused  rows. 

him  terrible  embarrassment ; that,  after  one  u From  Schlangeubad,  a pretty  village 
or  two  vain  attempts  to  induce  her  to  re-  embowered  in  beech  and  maple  woods,  we 
turn  to  London,  lie  had  promised  to  marry  were  one  day  being  driven  to  Sebwalbaeh, 
her  as  the  ouly  way  in  his  power  to  save  when  Eleanor  showed  symptoms  of  great 
her  reputation ; that  she  had  resisted  him  uneasiness  and  distress.  I could  only  ao 
in  this  design  ; and  that,  setting  down  her  count  for  this  by  the  rude  stare  of  a gallant 
opposition  merely  to  a heroic  unselfishness*  who  had  just  passed  us  in  another  open  ear- 
lie  had  carried  his  point,  and  actually  made  riage,  and  whose  eyes  certainly  had  dwelt 
her  his  wife  before  they  left  Basle.  upon  Eleanor  for  the  moment  of  passing 

Now,  it  appeared,  when  according  to  rule  with  a look  Imth  of  recognition  and  sur- 
tbey  ought  to  have  commenced  being  " bap-  prise.  However,  I hooii  forgot  the  man  and 
py  forever  after,1’  the  terrible  part  of  the  j ins  impertinence,  and  when  Eleanor  im- 
narrative  w as  to  come,  and  we  must  let  i p lured  me  to  take  her  to  Baden,  had  no  aus- 
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picion  that  she  would  ever  be  annoyed  by 
him  again. 

“ We  engaged  apartments  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  a secluded  villa,  which  was  unlike 
any  other  house  in  Baden.  It  had  been 
built  by  an  English  lady,  and  had  English 
grates  and  fenders  in  the  lower  rooms. 
There  was  also  a front  garden  with  railings 
in  the  English  style.  The  public  foot-path 
skirts  these  railings,  and  is  divided  from  the 
high-road  by  the  little  river  Oos.  Rows  of 
linden  fringe  both  path  and  road. 

“ I had  a notion  that  Carlsruhe  or  Stutt- 
gart would  suit  us  as  a winter  residence,  and 
leaving  Eleanor  in  charge  of  our  good  land- 
lady (the  person  who  rented  the  house),  I 
went  off  with  the  intention  of  being  absent 
three  days.  But  being  delighted  with  Carls- 
ruhe, and  wishing  Eleanor  to  see  it  and  help 
my  decision,  I returned  on  the  Becond  day. 

“The  sun  had  just  set  as  I reached  home. 
I was  dusty  and  weary.  I remember  even 
now  how  dark  and  cool  the  little  river  looked 
as  I turned  from  it  and  hastened  across  the 
grass-plot  to  our  parlor  window.  A strange 
whim  urged  me  to  plunge  into  the  stream 
and  end  my  days  by  clinging  to  the  roots 
of  a tree  under  water.  Not  being  either  dis- 
tinctly unhappy  or  apprehensive  of  evil,  of 
course  I shook  off  the  whim.  A startled 
scream  answered  my  familiar  three  taps  at 
the  window,  which,  curiously  enough,  was 
shut,  contrary  to  custom.  Why  did  not  El- 
eanor run  to  the  window  to  greet  me  f Again 
at  the  parlot*  door  I was  kept  waiting,  for 
it  was  bolted  within,  and  my  poor  wife  evi- 
dently hesitated  before  opening  it.” 

At  this  point  of  the  narrative  Mr.  Lane 
sat  staring  into  the  fire  without  speaking, 
his  teeth  chattering  as  if  with  cold,  and 
Phelps  could  see  drops  of  anguish  glisten- 
ing among  the  shaggy  locks  on  his  pale 
forehead. 

“ Skip  over  that  and  tell  me  the  sequel,” 
said  Mr.  Phelps,  laying  his  hand  affection- 
ately on  his  friend’s  shoulder. 

“ Let  me  see,”  Mr.  Lane  continued.  “ Five 
minutes  afterward  I was  standing  over  the 
dead  body  of  a tall,  powerful  man,  who 
must  have  been  comely  enough.  Eleanor, 
or  her  shadow,  stood  by  me  ringing  piteous 
hands.  She  had  lost  the  power  of  speech 
from  fright.” 

“Was  the  man  Balbry ?”  Phelps  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“ Were  they  really  guilty  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  is  it  his  death  which  lies  heaviest 
on  your  conscience  f” 

“ No.  I had  broken  her  heart  by  my  ob- 
stinate pride.  She  had  flung  herself  away 
soon  after  I left  England,  and  her  coming 
after  me  to  Basle  was  little  more  than  a des- 
perate rush  to  escape  from  him  and  see  if  I 
would  not  pity  her.” 

“ Still,”  urged  the  philosopher,  “ you  have 
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been  terribly  punished  by  your  own  act  in 
having  married  her.  You  had  no  censure 
to  fear  from  ine^ 

Mr.  Lane  heard  these  last  words  without 
clearly  comprehending  them.  Then,  as  if 
Phelps  had  asked  him  again  for  his  own  in- 
dictment, he  said : 

“ She  revealed  the  secret  of  her  own  birth 
to  me  in  honor.  I cast  it  in  her  face,  broke 
off  the  marriage  contract  between  us,  and 
then  left  the  country,  leaving  her  surround- 
ed with  enemies.  Her  heart  was  broken, 
and  I half  suspect  her  brain  was  deranged.” 

“Yet  you  married  her  after  alL  That 
should  have  healed  her  wounds  and  eased 
her  mind.” 

“It  was  too  late,”  Mr.  Lane  sadly  an- 
swered. 

“ What  and  where  is  she  now  f ” 

“A  Sister  of  the  Black  Veil  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Agatha,  at  Ghent.” 

“Sane!” 

“ Usually.  But  sometimes  memory  over- 
powers reason,  and  she  fails  for  a time.” 

So  these  two  moralists  seemed  almost  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lane  had  killed 
his  rival.  It  had  been  done  in  the  heat  of 
anger,  and  was  half  accidental,  as  the  bar- 
onet had  fallen  backward  with  his  neck 
over  the  rim  of  an  English  fender,  and  Mr. 
Lane,  having  sprung  at  his  throat,  natural- 
ly fell  forward  upon  him  as  he  fell.  The 
law  of  the  duchy  (Baden)  took  no  cogni- 
zance of  the  accident,  and  it  was  vaguely 
reported  that  the  baronet  died  from  injury 
to  the  spine  incurred  by  a heavy  fall. 

Yet  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  Mr. 
Lane’s  expiation  had  to  be  wrought  out 
with  sighs  and  self-restraint  and  unremit- 
ting toil. 


TWO  SONNETS. 


THE  SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Read,  not  without  thy  life's  most  secret  shrine. 

Nor  sitting  by  midAiay’s  half-stagnaut  stream, 
Where  half-souls  turn ‘God's  counsel  to  a dream. 
Mingling  slow  poison  with  life's  choicest  wine. 
Read,  not  where  guest’s  foot  falls  on  the  hallowed  life, 
Trampling  its  fruits  and  flowers  into  the  dust 
Read,  when  by  night  thy  spirit  with  the  Just 
Communes  for  healing  of  the  day’s  dark  strife. 

Then  read,  when  all  day’s  robes  are  cast,  and  prayer 
Invokes  God’s  sleep  to  guard  thy  sacred  head; 
Then,  as  on  sacramental  wine  and  bread, 

Feed  on  the  life  whose  heart  in  song  I bare. 

What  time  I watch  before  the  vouchsafed  Sign, 

The  double  Passion— of  the  Cross,  and  mine. 


THE  SIGNATURE. 

Know  me  at  last,  thou  Wouder,  thou  Delight, 

Thou  dawning  Rapture  of  the  later  years, 

Thou  more  than  recompense  for  all  the  tears 
And  yearnings  of  my  long  and  lonely  night! 

Know  me  at  last  ! I am  the  mystic  Flower, 

Made  vital  by  the  thousand  suns  of  space, 

Whose  hues  are  smiles  of  the  Eternal  Face, 

Full  grown  for  thy  sweet  hand  in  fated  hour. 

Know  me  at  last!  I am  the  mystic  Fire 
That  bums  all  weeds  from  consecrated  ground, 
The  crown  of  light  that  round  thy  brow  is  bound, 
Thy  unfathomed  heart’s  predestinate  Desire. 

Bend  all  thy  radiance  on  me,  and  approve. 

Know  me  at  last,  at  last:  my  name  is— Lova. 
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jjoat  $ur, 

OF  tin*  marry  picii^wtite  'inlet*  •'*$  the 
French  side  **f  tin  English.  Ghana*  1 
om*  of  the  most  attract i Vf>  is  the  bay  m ; 

washes  a part,  of  the  coasts 
»f  both  Nonnomiv  $cul  IP'hiaoy.  With 
(fra 1. 1 vi j 1«>  on  the  right  \uol  ViUom ]e  on  Urn 
Im  of  U*  mouth,.  if  trdb  its  rides  directly 
into  t K»  hfA£wfevr  Ihvtoh  or  hay  of  St. 
Malo,  vu -whose  throat  1)1*  nnd 

the  Ctuimtrl  island*,.  Us  chores,  more  like 
the  banks  of  ini  inland  lake  t han  of  die  gen. 
an*  honh  rt  tl  n i th  gteeh  ttlopivs  fttitl  wuorietl 
tii Hm,  and  tf)e  grain  held*  jit*  so  #1oho  to  Lta 
waters  that  its  foam  is  cast  almost  tit  the 
feet  of  the  linrvi^tH, 

At  tin  in  the  little  bay  of  Avrum-hes, 
an  otbdnrtM  from  its  own,  rise*  Mont  St.  Mi- 
ehel,  .an  . isolated  pyramid  of  rock,  whose 
miimuii  overlooks  a great  part  of  the  Ntrr- 
man  ami  the  Breton  coasts,  and  in  dear 
weather  command**  the  ellftk  of  Jersey*  On 
tin*  west  the  eye  fakes  in  the  Groin  do  Can- 
cale,  with  its  outlying  tort  of  Konouits  ; next 
Viviev,  low  and  bordered  with  windmill.*; 
beyond  it  Mont  Hoi:  ihoii-  the.  towers  and 
roots  of  Rea  u voir,  Pas.  Moidrey.  and  Huiet&S; 
A v ranehes  on  its  green  ridge,  the  eh  arch  of 
the.  Vul  St.  Pair,  the  Homan  tower  of  St. 
Leonard,  the  church  of  St.  Genets,  the  tower 
of  Dragey,  and  laat  the  hill  of  St.  Jean-le- 
Thoma*  and  tile  rock  of  Touibelaino. 
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From  tin*  tnnin-Uuul  the  most  prominent 
Ohjw't  in  the  view  is  limit  St.  Mi  dad  itself, 
a .sombre  cone  nfgmhte  rising  from  a sandy 
phi  in  to  a height,  mehtdiirg  the  buildinir* 
on  its  summit,  of  about  four  hundred  feet- 
This  plain,  which  in  called  the  Greve,  pre- 
sents many  singular  phenomena,  From  thy 
peculiar  toruiatioo  of  the  shorn*  and  the  mijt- 
lying  island*  awl  rucks,  the  tide  rises  tore 
fit  a height  more  than  double  flint  at  udy 
other  point  on  the  coftst.  While  Hie  ayet- 
a-,’  rfcjfc  iit  !'b<d»oiir;:  during  spring-thhv;  & 
twenty -one  'feet,  at  Granville,  on  the  end 
side  of  the  bay  of  Cnueale,  it  reaches  fom- 
five  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  bay  of  A v- 
ranches,  id  which  about  ten  ftifuare  lengiios 
art*  micoverbd  at.  low  water,  has  so  slight  an 
incline  seaward  as  to  be  practically  Ievoh 
and  when  the  tide  comes  in  an  enormous 
tna^s  of  water  is  pouted  over  if  at  wire,  so 
that  the  plain  is  transformed  in  a low  min- 
utes into  an  angry  *#»•  It  said  that  the 
irruption  is  so  rapid  during  the  equinoctial 
tides  t hat  the  sw  iftest  horse  could  not  escape 
it  Fortunately  its  visits  are  periodically 
exact,  and  the  Gtove,  which  is  left  hare  lour 
or  live  hours  e&ch  day  between  the  lidef,  i* 
roamed  over  with  impunity  by  the  ueigb- 
boribg  viBugt'rs;.  At  low  tide  the  rock  Is 
left  at  IcfAst  five  wjto  from  the  sea. 

The  Graves  though  safe  to  those  w ho  know 
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its  ways,  should  not  be  visited  by  the  stran- 
ger without  a guide,  for  the  sea  is  not  the 
only  enemy  to  be  feared.  No  less  dangerous 
are  the  moving  sands,  or  /ww,  as  the  country 
people  call  them,  w hich  none  but  an  expe- 
rienced eye  can  distinguish  from  the  solid 
ground,  and  in  which  the  entrapped  travel- 
er, unless  fortunate  enough  to  be  promptly 
extricated,  would  sink  to  fathomless  depths. 
Lises,  which  are  found  often  eat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  little  streams  that  traverse 
the  Grove,  may  be  produced  artificially  by 
beating  the  sand,  which  soon  transforms  the 
solid  surface  into  a wet,  spongy  mass,  indi- 
cating that  the  entire  plain  is  permeated 
with  water  at  no  great  depth.  * 

Not  even  tradition  tells  when  this  rock 
first  became  the  abode  of  man.  Long  be- 
fore the  Roman  d cun i nation,  when  Armorica 
was  the  centre  of  Dnlidisui,  it  was  t»  sacred 
mountain,  and  sonic  writers  claim  that  it 
was  the  site  of  the  college  of  the  nine  Druid- 
esses to  whom  was  given  the  power  of  heal- 
ing maladies,  of  extorting  the  secrets  of 
fate,  and  of  controUi ng  the  elements.  Hith- 
er came  the  mariner  to  purchase  the  arrows 
which  possessed  the  virtue  when  shot  into 
the  sea  of  calming  storms,  and  here  were 


* Every  year,  ami  especially  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber {V<}H>g m de  la  fH#  patronak),  Mont  St  Michel  Ib 
vi*ifced  by  la rire  mwibvrs  of  pilgrims.  In  the 
ft*  paif&baU  \m&»  celebrated  with  nrtutmal  ceremony. 
This  ibn st ration,  and  that  which  follows,  have  especial 
reference  to  the  celebration  last  September. 


celebrated  the  mysteries  of  the  Gallic  Vanns, 
with  riles  not  unlike  those  of  the  8amo- 
thracian  Cabin. 

What  it  was  called  in  those  dark  days  is 
unknown,  but  when  the  Romans  came  they 
erected  on  it  a shrine  to  Jupiter,  and  named 
it  Mous  .Tovis.  With  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity some  hermits  built  cabins  and  took 
up  their  abode  there.  In  the  sixth  century 
St.  Pair,  Bishop  of  AvTunehes,  formed  these 
lone  dwellers  into  a brotherhood ; ami  in  70S, 
when  Childe  bort  II.  ruled  France,  A abort, 
also  Bishop  of  Avrunchos,  built  a church  and 
surrounding  frella,  and  dedicated  the  mount 
to  St.  Michael. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  Norman  dukes 
the  monastery  prospered.  In  9fi3  Richard 
I,  replaced  the  church  and  other  buildings 
with  finer  structures,  arid  bestowed  the 
whole  upon  the  Benedictines,  It  rapidly 
increased  in  wealth  and  in  strength,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  it 
had  grown  into  an  important  fortress ; and 
when  William  the  Bastard  was  about  to  <is- 
sert  his  claims  to  the  English  crown,  Mont 
St.  Michel  contributed  ships  and  men  in  aid 
of  his  cause. 

The  fortress  remai  ned  an  appanage  of  the 
English  crown  until  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  king,  Philippe  Auguste, 
w ho  expended  large  sums  in  strengthening 
and  embellishing  it.  The  English  marie 
strenuous  efforts  to  recover  it,  notably  in 
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pinnacle  once  gleamed  a colossal  gilded  fig- 
ure of  St.  Michael,  erected  in  the  twelfth  ‘ 
century,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  lightning 
in  1788. 

From  the  exterior  gateway  a steep  nar- 
row street  winds  around  the  south  side  of 
the  mountain  to  a second  gate  flanked  by 
two  towers.  At  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
which  is  closed  with  an  iron-covered  gate 
nearly  twelve  feet  high,  is  placed  one  of  the 
great  bombards  taken  from  the  English  in 
the  siege  of  1423.  These  guns,  which  are 
made  of  bars  of  iron  bound  together  with 
iron  rings,  arc  twelve  feet  in  length;  one 
has  k bore  of  nineteen  and  a half  inches,  the 
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other  of  fourteen  and  a half.  A steep  stair 
leads  through  the  vaulted  gateway  to  a third 
entrance,  defended  by  a portcullis  and  by 
machicolations,  which  opens  into  the  guard- 
room,  whence  concealed  wickets  and  narrow 
stairways  led  into  the  different  parts  of  the 
abbey. 

The  principal  of  the  conventual  buildings 
is  that  called  the  Merveille,  from  its  im- 
mense size,  its  walls  measuring  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  feet  in  length  and  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  in  height.  It  has 
three  stories  of  halls,  with  a cloister  above 
and  vast  vaulted  crypts  beneath.  Of  the 
halls,  that  called  the  Salle  des  Chevaliers, 
where  the  knights  of  St.  Michael  held  their 
chapters,  is  the  finest.  It  is  ninety -eight 
feet  long  by  sixty-eight  wide,  and  is  divided 
into  four  naves  by  three  rows  of  columns. 
Like  the  greater  part  of  the  superstructure 
of  the  Merveille,  it  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century.  Above  it  is  the  cloister,  a gem  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  building.  Its  win- 
dows, which  look  out  on  the  bay,  are  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  church  occupies  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross.  Its 
nave  and  transepts  are  in  the  massive  style 
of  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  choir  is  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  flamboyant  style  extant.  Be- 
neath the  latter  is  a curious  crypt,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a circle  of  short  thick 
pillars  set  close  together  around  a central 
one.  They  support  the  entire  apsis  and 
the  base  of  the  great  tower,  which  do  not 
bear  perpendicularly  on  the  main  platform 
of  the  rock.  Under  the  north  transept  is 
the  great  cistern,  excavated  in  the  solid 


rock,  from  which  the  abbey  was  supplied 
with  water. 

Under  the  buildings  upon  the  south  and 
the  west  sides  of  the  rock  are  the  subterra- 
nean dungeons,  of  which  there  are  several 
stories.  Some  of  them  are  oubliettes,  and 
many  of  them  have  fitting  names,  such  as 
the  Trap,  the  Devil’s  Dungeon,  In  Pace,  etc. 
At  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  larger  cav- 
erns on  the  south  side  is  shown  the  place 
where  stood  the  cage  in  which  prisoners  of 
state  were  confined.  It  was  here  that  Louis 
XV.  shut  up  Dubourg,  the  Frankfort  jour- 
nalist, to  be  devoured  by  rats,  because  he 
had  dared  to  lampoon  Madame  De  Pompa- 
dour. The  cage,  which  was  built  of  heavy 
beams  of  wood  placed  three  inches  apart, 
was  destroyed  in  1777  by  the  sons  of  Phi- 
lippe Egalit6,  Duke  of  Orleans,  during  a vis- 
it made  by  them  to  Mont  St.  Michel  in  com- 
pany with  their  “ governor,”  Madame  De 
Genlis. 

When  Mont  St.  Michel  became  a house 
of  correction,  the  church,  the  cloister,  and 
other  parts  of  the  buildings  were  transform- 
ed into  workshops,  and  the  sound  of  ham- 
mer and  file  was  heard  where  once  echoed 
the  clang  of  knightly  arms  and  the  voice  of 
praise.  But  a few  years  ago  the  wooden 
platforms  and  partitions  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  place  thus  purified  has  not  since 
been  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  crim- 
inals. Every  lover  of  art  will  unite  in  the 
hope  that  this  noble  monument  of  a period 
which  has  left  few  other  memorials  compar- 
able with  it,  this  “grandest  work  of  the 
Benedic tines,”  as  the  Marquise  de  Cr^quy 
enthusiastically  calls  it  in  her  Souvenirs, 
may  receive  henceforth  the  care  commensu- 
rate with  its  historical  and  artistic  value. 
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MECHANICAL  PROGRESS  (Concluded). 
PRINTING. 

THE  art  of  taking  an  impression  from  an 
inked  stamp  is  of  great  antiquity,  be- 
ing found  in  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  remains.  Of  yore  the  rude  king 
who  smeared  his  hand  with  red  ochre  or  the 
soot  from  a burning  lamp,  and  then  made 
the  impression  of  his  palm  and  digits  be- 
neath a grant  of  land,  was  a printer  in  his 
way  in  thus  putting  hh  hand  to  the  docu- 
ment. Then  came  seals,  engraved  in  relief 
or  intaglio , and  delivering  an  impression  of 
the  design  upon  bark,  leaf,  or  skin,  either 
white  marks  on  a dark  ground  or  dark  on  a 
light  ground,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  engraving.  Seals  containing  the  pro- 
nomens of  the  Pharaohs,  each  in  its  car- 
touch,  rewarded  the  early  explorers  in  the 


valley  of  the  Nile,  and  more  lately  the 
stamps  and  tablets  of  the  recorders  of  the* 
cities  of  Mesopotamia  have  been  disinterred 
by  thousands.  The  impressions,  having  been 
made  in  plastic  clay,  and  then  baked,  have 
eudured  without  injury  a sepulture  of  twen- 
ty-five centuries.  They  exhibit  the  kindred 
arts  of  engraving  and  plastic  moulding.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  they  were  also 
used  for  giving  printed  impressions,  but 
such  memorials  are,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  less  permanent.  Some  of  the  ancient 
stamps  in  the  British  Museum  are  of  bronze, 
and  have  reversed  raised  letters,  evidently 
intended  to  print  on  bark,  papyrus,  linen,  or 
parchment. 

To  this  stage  of  progress  various  nations 
of  the  world  had  advanced,  and  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  printing,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word,  had  been  thought  of.  This 
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111  i i • A.  A 

\**nj 

//  rrrr'rA  * 


evidently  originated  in  China,  but  it  is  u 

not  certain  that  Europe  derived  it  from  m K \ 4 [*T]y 

thence.  The  first  notice  that  we  find  of  W77/u7^/y  ' * / A a ^ 

printing  is  in  the  Chinese  annals.  Du  ”*  T JJJJ  / ^ 

Halde  cites  the  following  from  the  pen  of  ^ ^ 1 

the  celebrated  Emperor  Van  Vong,  who 

flourished  1120  years  before  Christ.  This  ©,  1 — > 

was  about  the  time  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  ,f  *** 

and  a little  before  Codrus,  the  last  of  the  1,1  1 1 • A.  A 

Athenian  kings.  g I 

44  As  the  atone 4 Me*  [Ink,  in  Chinese],  which  is  need  ! flflp  3 I jg  — 

to  blacken  the  engraved  characters,  can  never  become  • ''  " «JY 

white,  so  a heart  blackened  by  vice  will  ever  retain  m <2  ' ki 

its  blackness.”  @ yvV^*— f X?  ff 

Other  Catholic  missionaries  concur  with  //  ^TT  * li 

Du  Halde  in  supposing  printing  from  ,-uwwv,  .lI/ 

blocks  to  have  been  invented  at  least  as  wJSSw*  UL 

early  as  930  to  950  b.c.  The  plan  adopt-  i*TT  1,1  • /f# 

ed  was  to  take  a block  of  pear-tree  wood,  ^ , a.  /vvvvwsa  4P?T 

squared  to  the  dimensions  of  two  pages  of  J M ^ 

the  work.  On  the  smooth  surface  of  the  1 1 1 vM  A 

block  the  written  pages  are  inverted,  and  ' 

the  paper  rubbed  off,  leaving  the  ink  on  - . v A 

the  block,  which  is  then  delivered  to  the  Y Y_Y  y y 

engraver,  who  cuts  away  all  the  parts  not  1 ^ jL  > 1 >“—1  | Y 

inked.  No  press  is  used,  but  the  surface  Sal  (woman)  Liaan  (tongue)  Urnrnan  (army) 

being  inked  by  one  brush,  the  paper  is  laid 

upon  the  block  and  dabbed  down  by  a dry  mi\nr  v /Ay*.,  / 

brush ; the  sheet  is  lifted,  carrying  the  ink  ^ ►ftY  ^)tVvvV 

with  it,  and  is  folded  with  the  blauk  sides 

in,  one  side  only  being  printed ; the  folded  K1  of  Babyloll  lord- paramount, 
edge  being  outward,  the  Chmese  or  Japa- 
nese book  looks  like  one  with  uncut  leaves. 

The  first  four  books  of  Kung-fu-tze  (Con-  8H  N li  R D 9 

fucius)  were  thus  printed  between  890  and  r r y 

925  a.d.,  and  the  description  equally  applies  ''vvww  Hieroglyphic . 

to  the  mode  yet  practiced. 

The  same  system  was  used  in  Europe  in  s?  ~~7  -0>  Hieratic. 

the  thirteenth  century  for  printing  play-  / vv  ^ Phoenician. 

mg  cards  and  ornamenting  fabrics ; later,  ^ ^ “ 

the  works  known  as  block  books,  each  page  Egyptian  and  ofneiform,  ideographic  and  syllabic. 
being  an  engraved  block  like  those  of  the 

Chinese.  Such  was  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  one  I movable  types,  each  of  which  represented  a 


Sf 


fed  (woman)  Liaan  (tongue)  Urnrnan  (army) 

tfc-m  -u  — J f • 


Sal  (woman)  Liaan  (tongue)  Urnrnan  (army) 


Bar  Bab-ilu-ra-ki 
Ring  of  Babylon. 


aa-ri  ka-  an  - su. 
lord-  paramount. 


mu  WWWW*  2z&c=>  {TS  Hieroglyphic . 

^ ^ i,  Q O,  Hieratic. 

\/\j  w Phoenician . 

EGYPTIAN  AND  CUNEIFORM,  IDEOGRAPHIC  AND  SYLLABIC. 


of  the  earliest  of  European  block  books,  com- 
piled by  Bonaventura,  the  chief  of  the  Fran- 


word.  The  types  were  about  the  thickness 
of  a half  dollar,  each  had  a word  on  its 


ciscans,  in  1260.  In  manuscript  form,  as  a face,  and  they  were  arranged  in  order  on  a 
book  of  forty  or  fifty  pages  of  illustrated  backing  plate,  to  which  they  were  attached 
Bible  scenes  and  passages,  this  Poor  Man’s  by  mastic. 


Bible  was  a favorite  for  five  centuries.  It 
was  printed  as  a block  book  about  a.d.  1400. 


The  Chinese  have  never  advanced  beyond 
ideographs , or  word  signs,  in  which  arbitrary 


Digitized  b 


The  Speculum  Humance  Salvationis  of  Koster,  symbols  (<i)  are  made  to  represent  things, 
of  Haarlem,  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  in-  qualities,  or  actions.  The  language  has  no 
vention  of  printing  has  been  hence  ascribed,  elasticity,  and,  like  the  Egyptian  liieroglyph- 
was  also  a block  book.  Volumes  by  the  score  ics  (o  b),  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  modem  re- 
have  been  written  on  the  rival  claims  of  the  quirements.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the 
cities  of  Mentz  and  Haarlem  to  the  inven-  ancient  Scythic  cuneiform  (e) ; but  the  gen- 
tion  of  printing.  From  a careful  examina-  ius  of  the  Mesopotamian  nations  could  not 
tion  of  the  subject  it  would  appear  that  be  thus  cramped,  and  the  language  gradu- 
Mentz  has  the  prior  right,  and  that  the  gen-  ally  took  on  the  syllabic  form : the  cunei- 
eral  verdict  in  favor  of  Gutenberg  is  cor-  form  of  the  second  period  (shown  in  /)  is  a 
rect.  transition  form.  The  Persian  cuneiform  was 

About  the  year  1041,  a period  when  Ed-  substantially  syllabic.  Other  languages  of 
ward  the  Confessor  was  King  of  England,  Asia  early  assumed  the  phonetic  form,  in 
another  forward  step  was  made  in  China,  which  signs  stood  for  sounds,  though  it  was 
A blacksmith  named  Pi-Ching  invented  a many  ages  before  the  vowels  were  written 
mode  of  printing  from  plates  formed  from  definitely.  The  Phoenician  ( h)7  which  is  the 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


fn  FqWSlM  FT#  ^THPU'r  'ft 


dt^s  jYinsipzrVrix  di$  n ton  n*nV 

C 

:*eA^aw  ^•m/rnTpiTEJ'/Ttr'  tatfro* 

a 

v ctlxA  ) AU  .Aj  />f  -A.  r-*|<rOX 

t iv>lS  o^|>  lojSt/i  ai*y> 


^ f5  ** 

PHONETIC  LANGUAGES  07  ASIA. 

a,  Sanskrit  fc,  Hebrew.  Samaritan.  d,  Syriac.  «,  Syrio- 
Chaldaic.  /,  Arabic. 


lyoiiffvifyf.iyi  \s  i/y 
rt  *7>.;7«v^fyNi.44, 


a 


-%«P<  I o/|<A«  deliverer  | Ptolemy 

* * - wrn. 

writing  j Aard  | of  stone  | a column  | On 


1*1101  NIOI  AW  AND  EGYPTIAN  WBITTNO. 

ft,  Moabite  Stone,  i,  Rosetta  Stone. 

basis  of  all  the  principal  alphabets  of  Eu- 
rope, had  its  twenty-two  letters  700  B.c., 
when  the  black  basalt  stone  was  used  to 
celebrate  the  successes  of  the  King  of  Moab. 
i is  a portion  of  the  inscription  in  hiero- 
glyphic and  demotic  from  the  Rosetta  Stone. 

That  which  the  Chinese  were  incapable  of 
doing,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  done 
by  John  Gutenberg,  who  was  bom  in  1400, 
at  Mentz.  In  company  with  Faust  and 
others  he  printed  several  works  with  wood- 
en types  and  wooden  blocks:  the  Alexandri 
Galli  Doctrinal e and  Petri  Hiepani  Tractatus 
in  1442  ; and  subsequently  the  Tabula  Alpha - 
betica , Catholicon  Donati  Grammatica,  and  the 
Confessionalia . In  1450  the  Bible  of  637 
leaves  was  printed  by  Gutenberg  and  Faust 
with  cm*  metallic  types.  Faust  retired  from 
partnership  with  Gutenberg  in  1455  and  be- 
came allied  with  Schoeffer,  and  they  pub- 
lished in  1457  the  Codex  Psalmorum  with  cut 


metallic  types ; the  Durand*  Rationale f 
published  by  them  in  1459,  was  the  first 
work  printed  with  cast  metal  types. 
Gutenberg  took  other  partners,  and 
published  the  Catholicon  Jo.  de  Janua 
in  1460.  He  used  none  but  wooden 
or  cut  metal  types  till  the  year  14(S2. 
Gutenberg  died  in  high  honor  in  the 
year  1468. 

Peter  Schoeffer,  of  Gemsheim,  the 
partner  of  Faust  and  former  workman 
of  Gutenberg,  was  the  inventor  of  cast 
types,  the  greatest  invention  of  any  of 
the  series. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  art,  sheets  were 
printed  but  on  one  side,  and  the  backs 
of  the  pages  pasted  together.  The 
pages  were  without  running  title,  run- 
ning folio,  or  direction  word.  The 
forms  were  usually  folios,  sometimes 
quartos.  The  character  was  a rude 
Gothic  mixed  with  an  engrossing  char- 
acter, and  designed  to  imitate  hand- 
writing. Scarcely  any  division  was 
made  between  words ; the  orthogra- 
phy was  arbitrary  and  irregular;  ab- 
breviations, in  imitation  of  cursive 
writing,  were  numerous ; punctuation 
was  confined  to  a double  dot  (:)  or  a 
single  one  (.),  afterward  a stroke  (/), 
known  as  a virgvle,  was  used  for  a 
slighter  pause,  and  grew  into  a com- 
ma (,).  Capitals  were  so  sparingly 
employed  that  the  beginning  of  sen- 
tences and  proper  names  of  men  and 
places  were  not  thus  distinguished. 
This  honor  was  reserved  for  para- 
graphs, and  here  the  space  was  left 
vacant  by  the  printer  that  the  illumi- 
nated capitals  might  be  put  in  by 
hand. 

This  was  soon  changed.  The  era  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Albert  Dtirer,  Ra- 
phael, Michael  Angelo,  and  Vandyck,  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  Galileo,  Kepler,  Shaks- 
peare,  and  Bacon,  could  not  long  endure  me- 
diocrity. The  type-founders  and  printers 
were  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  their  work 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of 
sharpness  and  color.  The  letters  of  their 
books  have  a vivid  blackness  that  makes 
one  who  takes  an  occasional  excursion  into 
black-letter  wonder  where  they  obtained  their 
ink.  The  color  of  our  pages  is  gray  and  rusty 
in  comparison. 

In  celebrating  the  achievements  of  the 
century  we  will  not  claim  that  we  print 
better,  but  we  do  it  more  easily  and  much 
faster ; while  we  handle  with  great  appre- 
ciation and  respect  the  works  of  our  worthy, 
patient,  and  persevering  predecessors,  they 
would  view  with  admiration  mixed  with 
awe  the  towering  structure  of  Hoe,  or  the 
compact  perfecting  presses  which  print  from 
a web  of  paper  from  one  to  three  miles  long, 
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and  deliver  in  piles  at  the  rate  of  12,000  per  The  first  press  in  America  was  in  Mexico, 
horn.  They  might  think,  as  the  doctors  of  The  Manual  for  Adults  was  printed  on  it 
Paris  did  of  Faust,  when  they  considered,  about  1550,  by  Juan  Cromberger,  who  was 
from  the  cheapness  of  his  books  and  the  ex-  probably  the  first  printer  in  America.  The 
act  correspondence  of  their  pages,  that  he  second  press  was  at  Lima,  in  1586.  The 
was  in  league  with  the  Evil  One.  press  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  es- 

The  art  of  printing  was  scattered  over  tablished  in  January,  1639,  by  Stephen  Daye. 
Europe  when  the  city  of  Mentz  was  taken  The  college  was  censor  till  1662,  when  licens- 
and  plundered  by  Archbishop  Adolphus,  of  era  were  appointed.  In  1755  the  press  was 
Nassau,  in  1462.  Within  the  next  decade  free.  A psalter  in  the  English  and  Indian 
the  Caxton  press  was  set  up  at  Westminster,  languages  was  printed  upon  this,  1709.  The 
and  that  of  Theoboldus  Manutius  at  Venice,  press  still  prospers  as  the  “ University  Press.” 
JEsop’s  Fables,  by  Caxton,  is  supposed  to  Printing-presses  were  established  at  New 
have  been  the  first  book  with  its  leaves  London,  Connecticut,  in  1709;  Annapolis, 
numbered.  Maryland,  1726 ; Williamsburg,  Virginia, 

Italic,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  fonts  1729;  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  1730; 
were  cast,  letters  were  pruned  of  their  irreg-  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  1732 ; Halifax,  Nova 
ularities  and  excrescences,  and  order  was  Scotia,  1751 ; Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  1752; 
gradually  introduced  and  concurred  in.  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  1755 ; Portsmouth,  • 
The  Aldine  classics  are  celebrated  in  prose  New  Hampshire,  1756 ; Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  verse ; in  the  latter  by  Alexander  Pope  1763;  Quebec,  Canada,  1764.  The  first  press 
among  others.  The  Aldine  “ Livy”  was  per-  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  at  Cincinnati, 
haps  the  first  perfect  book,  as  a modern  1793 ; west  of  the  Mississippi,  at  St.  Louis, 
printer  might  say.  This  press  was  in  the  1608. 
hands  of  the  descendants  of  Aldus  for  nearly  „„ 

a century. 

Catch-words  at  the  foot  of  the  page  were  The  fonts  of  the  earlier  printera,  as  wo 
first  used  in  Venice  by  Vindeline  di  Spoil,  have  said,  had  a quaint  old  Gothic  charac- 
They  have  but  lately  been  abolished.  Sig - ter,  with  various  curious  tails  and  infiec- 
natures  to  sheets  were  used  by  Zorat  at  Mi-  tions,  in  imitation  of  the  secretary  hand  of 
lan  in  1470.  the  period.  Schoeffer  took  the  best  hand- 

A new  light  dawned  upon  the  nations  of  writing  of  his  time  for  his  model.  The  let- 
Europe.  The  avidity  with  which  the  pages  ters  gradually  became  more  formal  and  com- 
of  the  printer  were  seized  and  read  shows  pact,  with  fewer  exuberances  of  flourish  and 
that  an  unsuspected  yearning  for  knowledge  abbreviations.  It  was  some  time  before  Ital- 
possessed  th6  minds  of  the  people.  From  ian  taste  triumphed  over  German  quaint- 
this  time  the  current  was  uncontrollable,  ness;  but  the  change  was  made  with  more 
and  the  refuges  of  lies  being  undermined,  speed  than  one  might  suppose  would  have 
commenced  to  totter  and  fall,  and  some  oth-  been  the  case,  considering  what  a close  cor- 
era  are  yet  toppling  and  falling  from  time  to  poration  it  was  that  owned  the  art  of  print- 
time. ing  in  the  tight  little  city,  with  its  tall 

Germauy  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  inven-  houses,  dark,  narrow  streets,  and  its  strong- 
tion  of  printing,  as  it  did  seventy -seven  ly  built  bastioned  walls  frowning  upon  the 
years  afterward,  when  the  deputies  of  thir-  River  Rhine  and  the  adjacent  hill.  When 
teen  imperial  towns  protested  against  the  de-  the  archbishop  with  weapons  of  this  world 
cree  of  the  Diet  of  Spires.  The  previous  at-  scattered  the  coterie  of  printera  it  was  like 
tempts  at  reform  in  England  and  Bohemia  the  sending  forth  of  the  foxes  and  fire- 
were  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and,  brands  of  Samson,  which  carried  conflagra- 
t hough  not  fruitless,  were  apparently  quell-  tion  into  the  fields  of  the  Philistines, 
ed.  Italy  during  the  Renaissance,  at  the  In  1465  Schweynheym  and  Pannartz,  who 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  printed  first  at  Subiaco,  and  afterward  at 
home  of  arts  and  letters.  Of  the  various  Rome,  introduced  a new  type,  very  closely 
editions  of  books  published  in  the  sixteenth  resembling  Roman.  It  was  professedly  de- 
century one-half  were  Italian,  and  one-half  rived  from  the  best  handwriting  of  the  age 
of  these  Venetian.  One-seventeenth  were  of  Augustus;  and  in  their  Commentary  of  De 
English.  Lyra  on  the  Bible , 1471,  are  to  be  found  the 

* At  Venice  was  printed  the  first  newspaper,  first  Greek  types  worthy  of  the  name.  Su- 
the  Gazette  de  Venise , about  1563,  during  the  biaco  was  the  first  place  in  Italy  where  print- 
war  with  the  Turks ; the  Gazette  de  France  ing  was  practiced.  In  1468  Ginther  Zainer 
appeared  in  April,  1631 ; the  London  Gazette  printed  rft  Augsburg  the  first  book  in  Ger- 
in  1642 ; the  Dublin  News-Letter , 1685  ; the  many  with  Roman  type. 

Boston  Ne\cs-Letter}  1704  ; the  first  German  Roman  letters  were  first  used  in  England 
newspaper,  1715;  the  first  in  Philadelphia,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, Caxton’s  foremau  and 
1719;  in  Holland,  1732.  The  growth,  mis-  successor.  He  employed  them  for  distin- 
sion,  and  power  of  the  press  are  to  be  consid-  guishing  remarkable  words  or  passages,  as 
ered  elsewhere.  is  now  done  with  Italic. 
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Theobaldns  Manutius  (Aldus)  introduced 
the  Italic  about  1476:  this  is  believed  to 
have  been  imitated  from  the  handwriting 
of  Petrarch.  This  type  was  firat  known  as 
Venetian  ; by  the  Genuaus  as  Cursive.  The 
first  book  printed  in  Italic  was  in  1501,  with 
the  title,  Virgilius;  Fenet;  apud  Aldum. 

In  1476  Aldus  cast  a Greek  alphabet,  and 
printed  a Greek  book.  The  Pentateuch 
was  printed  in  Hebrew  at  Soncino,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  1482.  Irish  characters  were 
introduced  by  Nicholas  Walsh,  chancellor 
of  St.  Patrick's,  in  1571. 

Aldus’s  Greek  type  and  books  were  made 
by  the  assistance  of  Greek  fugitives  from 
Constantinople,  which  had  been  captured 
by  Mohammed  II.  in  1453,  since  which  the 
area  of  Turkish  domination  had  been  con- 
* tinually  extending.  Aldus  finished  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Latin  classics  in  1494.  Some 
of  his  Greek  works  were  interleaved  with 
Latin  translations. 

In  1500  he  printed  the  first  part  of  his 
polyglot  Bible,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Lat- 
in being  on  the  same  page. 

The  first  book  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage was  a translation  of  the  Recueil  des 
Histoires  de  Troyes  of  Le  Fevre,  by  Margaret, 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  England.  When 
the  princess  married  Charles  the  Bold,  Will- 
iam Caxton  was  one  of  her  household,  and 
is  understood  to  have  assisted  in  the  trans- 
lation, as  also  in  the  setting  up  and  print- 
ing, which  were  done  at  Cologne,  1471.  Cax- 
ton moved  a few  years  afterward  to  England, 
where,  in  1474,  ho  printed  the  Game  of  Cheese, 
the  first  book  printed  in  England. 

For  some  centuries  each  printer  was  a 
law  unto  himself  as  to  forms  and  face  sizes 
of  letters,  height  of  type,  relation  of  face 
to  body,  and  composition  of  type-metal.  In 
course  of  time  the  most  tasteful  superseded 
those  which  had  less  excellence,  and  some- 
thing like  order  was  initiated.  Without 
citing  the  successive  changes  and  attempts 
at  uniformity,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
American  and  English  practices  approxi- 
mate in  the  names  of  the  various  fonts  and 
the  sizes  of  body,  from  the  small  diamond, 
which  has  205  ems  to  a foot,  to  canon,  which 
has  18J  ems  in  that  length.  The  agreement 
is  not  absolute,  nor  do  even  the  American 
type-foundries  have  precisely  the  same 
standard.  The  French  standard  was  es- 
tablished in  1730.  The  height  to  paper  of 
the  Bruce  type  is  of  an  inch;  other 
foundries  make  the  height  -J-J  of  an  inch. 

The  number  of  punches  in  the  Imperial 
Printing-office  at  Paris  was  361,000  in  1860. 
It  has  fonts  of  fifty-six  Eastern  l&nguages, 
and  sixteen  European  languages  which  do 
not  use  the  Roman  character. 

The  “ Sp6cimen  Album"  of  Monsieur  C. 
Derriey,  of  Paris  (1862),  affords  the  most 
beautiful  and  graceful  examples  of  the  art 
of  the  type  cutter,  founder,  and  printer.  It 


may  fairly  be  said  that  the  forms,  disposi- 
tion of  parts,  accuracy  of  apposition  and 
register — the  latter  especially  noticeable  in 
the  chromo  printing — have  never  been  ex- 
celled. 

The  scheme  of  a font  is  the  proportion  of 
the  respective  sorts ; an  approximate  esti- 
mate may  be  given,  but  different  kinds  of 
work  require  different  proportions ; for  in- 
stance, indexes,  dictionaries,  and  directories 
are  hard  on  sorts , as  they  require  so  unusual- 
ly large  a proportion  of  capitals  and  points. 

In  a font  of  500  pounds : 


Lower-case  letters 964  pounds. 

Points  and  references 20  44 

Figures 14  44 

Capitals 8T  44 

Small  capitals 17  44 

Braces,  dashes,  and  fractions — 18  44 

Spaces  and  quadrats 28  44 

Italic 87  44 


For  French  or  Italian  the  above  would  be 
deficient  in  accented  letters.  Fonts  for  spe- 
cial work  also  contain  numerous  sorts  not  in 
the  above,  such  as  superior  and  inferior  let- 
ters in  capitals  and  lower-case,  superior  fig- 
ures in  Arabic  or  Roman,  prime  letters,  arbi- 
trary signs  used  in  arithmetical,  astronom- 
ical, botanical,  chemical,  classic,  commercial, 
mathematical,  musical,  and  other  works. 

Almost  every  science  has  symbols  of  its 
own.  Algebra  has  one  set,  chemistry  anoth- 
er. For  a dictionary  which  attempts  to 
represent  the  minute  shades  of  pronuncia- 
tion a great  number  are  required.  Thus  in 
Webster  or  Worcester,  what  with  letters 
with  dots  above  and  dots  below*,  lines  above, 
below,  and  across,  there  are  probably  100 
additional  characters.  Borne  foreign  lan- 
guages have  very  complicated  alphabets. 
The  Groek,  with  its  “ accents"  and  “ breath- 
ings,” requires  about  200.  Formerly  there 
were  so  many  logotypes  and  abbreviations 
as  to  require  750  sorts.  The  Oriental  alpha- 
bets are  complex.  The  Hebrew,  with  the 
Masoretic  points,  requires  about  300  sorts, 
many  differing  only  by  a point,  stroke,  or 
angle.  The  Arabic  has  quite  as  many.  In 
Robinson's  Hebrew  lexicon  eight  or  ten  Ori- 
ental languages  appear,  and  required  3000 
sorts,  distributed  through  at  least  forty 
cases. 

After  all,  this  is  simple  compared  with 
the  Chinese,  which  has  no  letters,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  word,  no  sign  which  represents 
a mere  sound,  but  has  an  arbitrary  symbol 
for  each  word  in  the  language. 

The  Chinese  dictionary  shows  43,496* 
words;  of  these  13,000  are  irrelevant,  and 
consist  of  signs  which  are  ill  formed  and  ob- 
solete. For  ordinary  use  4000  signs  suffice. 
Kung-fu-tze  can  be  read  with  a knowledge 
of  2500.  There  are  214  root-signs,  so  to 
speak,  which  indicate  the  pronunciation 
and  form  keys  or  radicals , called  by  the  Chi- 
nese tribunals.  Each  character  is  a word, 
and  the  actual  number  is  vastly  increased 
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by  topm  which  quite  a cfifferoht  value 
and  meaning. 

Tli*  number  fe:  tW  following 

alphabet*  ia  thus  ik#  X $ • fr!rim~ 

r*j\tographij  (Trobfiyoi  &kut  :•. 

H«br*w  . •./, 2$  , ttth  topic.- , *-. ■,.,.. *2GS 


win  Franklin  France  foe  hi*s  ami  use 
fell  into  hands  of  Hr.  Bitmey  nktipart- 
Yiefr  • V;  ‘ v ■';.•■ . . * y-V,;  • / • yV  • /‘  ;; ;-  y • /- : 

The  old  kand-3?rt«mlfi  mid  ^poon  rnigiied 
m^eicn^-  till  "lift!#*  w turn  the  first  siicoefeaful 
type-rating  inacfiiw  wiia  by  t gijk 

rid.BHe*%  Jfih $ bfKow  York,  Machine*  fr/r 
casting  k fitunV^r  uf  types  siuiiilt^ineotiftiy, 
projecting  iKioi  ii  r-umimu!  $pnie  like  tUr 
teeth xif  iteiMib,  had  been  invented  in  Auu-r* 
tea  and  in  Eustop^  but  no  eum*^  attended 
them 

David  Bruces  machine  \ $■  the  model  of  id! 
Ainent’an  and  many  European  type-easting- 
machi ties.  The  great  diftkiiBy  *x}*eritfj3Cod 
m the  derelopimnit  of  the  machine*  wn*:  in 
the  fact  that  the  resulting  type  was  poromB 
and  about  fifteen  per  cent*  lighter  than  the 
hand-made*  each  of  witijsb  was  formed  by  a 
ya^UHar  apasmodkr  jerk  giVftfi  by  tlie  fiamd- 
er  to  the  mould  as  he  podrnl  in  the  metal 
Tho  effect  of  this  woe  to  condense  the 
and  expel  air*  hi  the  Bruce  machine  the 


1 £0!n*ine  -,v.  y % . 

■**  5fp4iilBb-  v.> 
SS  IrlftO.. 

£8  ; Angto^ucjpD 
34i  Danlflli.^.i 
S3  Obthlc 
38  ; Frt^hL//,' 

$2  j<^»STTtU)n  *V.// 

24  | VCetlsh..  , ., >,♦/ 
St  ! Hur^iob..  „ 
323! 


V m*E<K0CrNI>12Sii. 

‘fypt-foundiinj  is  the  invention  of  Peter 
Belnteffer1  and  no  important  iu?pmvegient 
cm  his  mode  wts3m»  to  have  occurred  to  the 

In  early 


printers  fur  «eyeral  coxmiritta, 
times  all  the  operations,  from  the  engraving 
of  the  p>m<:hi‘s,  striking  the  matrices  and. 
easting  the  %pe>  down  to  the  binding  of  the 
book,,  were  carried  ok  within  the  name  estate 
Imhmknt,  Cwripn  oeem&  to  havv?  regarded 
himself  ao  w^ll  snppueiE  having  five  fonts* 
Type^  fori  riding  waa  a separate  businei^  in 
England  in  !&*?.  •..  ’ X 

The  ^CasUm^-  type -foundry,  ostabliBhed 
in  London  m lTlfit  js  slall  known  by  that 
name. 

The  first  type-founder  in  America  was 
Chris iopher  8iwir,  of  facmmiitown,  Penney! - 
vaumf  ami  tho  first,  fbitfc  of  German 

typet  abpfit  rf35.- .•...In.  lTdB,  ft  fmmilry  was 
efttuldiahod  in  irui  not  eocceiMh 

Afel  fUieli^  of  luilingworth,  f^mnoetlcht,, 
euereefied  an  fir  m work  wne  con- 

ocriittdf  iWf  was  pre ted  by  a tnrbidbnt 
eUsx**»Hitii>n  And  'ny  war  of  Ijndeptihd- 
once.,  wltich  anporvened,  viurl  m which  he 
took:  on  «uMivo  part,  from  purauing  ihe  buai- 
tr^  h ^Hcccaaful  issue-  Just  \u?fope  tlm 
Jrar'  «>f  the  Jb^xlpripn  bo  one  of  tlie 
party  who  dc^tftryril  the  lead  nil  $stfit,n:e  of 
Geo^co  itL  in  tnc  Bowimg  Om'twKcw  York, 

hoiiee  melting  up 

the  {c<*d  iuto  ^ to  put  hie 

Maj^y-r^’Wfk  (liam?mmnfih 
A /pmee  ->f  the  ;HcJid  tlds  stcitue-  with 
eoino  punchcvA  ami  tiuitriccs,  was  fooiid  many 
:yoktti"  afkhrwarrt.iu  tho.  ammimitioti  chest 
of  >co-  oiddeid-piecr'  to  which  XtaeiUiad  been 
;itil ai*!i«d  <iwriJTg  the  war.  , . 

The  Aniericdn  provinces  tuid  ft  hard  and 
gehcraHy  uneucoe^ful  struggle  for  inde- 
piuoi*  ti»*c  in  boeitiesB  before  the  idea  of  ftO- 
li tica)  md ol»n4vt\enrc  M?enis  have  oceucmi 
tu  thexa,  >Nn  ■com  lire  tit  tyfie-friuuding  wae 
euocf^efu!  till  abotti  17&3,  when  Binncy  and 
’B!dtiAjdeon  eetft(llbdi^  themselves  by  SUte 
aid  in  Philadelphia.  The  type  ~ founding 
Ur>ii*  Giid  xuateriale  imported  by  Hr.  Benja- 


mbfal  3ft  tejd  fiojd  a gaa  jet  bftheatln 
ami  is  un>jt;<  ua(  into  ttav ihould  by  a pvmn*. 
the,  spout  of  wrhi'rh  ie  in  front  of  the  mutAl 
pot/  Each  ievolfition  0f  the  crrtiijk  brings 
the  mrmld  up  to  the  tfpooV where  it  teced  v e^ 
a charge  of  n«iVal ; it  Urns  lnudt  with  it : the 
top  of  the  moubl  openn,  ami  t he  type*  falls 
out.  The  matrix  foiv^iiniii^ db*  Jlottyr  l»be1d 
by  a spring  agkiost  the  niimld  /ipjdwjb^  to 
the  openixig  at  whioli  the  ift  >/tj«etcd. 

and  ttm  rat«  of  ntakiog  is  ulhnit  11H) 
ute  lot  Grerage-elzod  v 

After  Cttst  in^  the  fit  oc  mfyhw  iflht&l  &t 
the  foot  of  the  type,  unfl  wlhoh  forjnecl  tfe 
ing/iK'  o f the  mould,  \b  broheu  th>‘  */icr 
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of  the  type  are  rubbed  on  a grit-stone,  they 
are  set  up  regularly  in  sticks,  corrected  for 
inequalities,  a groove  planed  in  the  middle 
of  the  base,  forming  what  are  known  as  feet. 
The  proportion  of  each  letter  for  a font  of 
given  weight  is  arranged  in  a galley  six  by 
four  and  a half  inches,  and  forms  what  is 
known  as  a type-founder’s  page.  This  is 
papered  and  marked  with  the  kind  of  let- 
ter contained. 

Printing  types  were  first  electrotyped 
with  copper  in  1850,  and  have  lately  been 
nickel -plated. 

TYPE  SETTING  AND  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINES. 

It  is  now  just  about  fifty  years  since  the 
first  type-setting  apparatus  was  invented, 
and  a thoroughly  successful  machine  has 
not  yet  been  introduced.  Great  hopes  have 
been  formed  from  time  to  time  as  one  ma- 
chine after  another  has  been  announced, 
and  several  of  theser  have  done  very  fair 
work.  As  mechanical  contrivances  they 
have  been  quite  ingenious,  and  have  worked 
with  a degree  of  precision  which  made  us 
think  again  and  again  that  the  goal  had 
been  reached  at  last.  And  yet  to-day  but 
few  such  machines  are  in  use,  and  they  only 
on  a class  of  plain  work  where  the  number 
of  sorts  is  limited.  A machine  must  of 
course  include  capitals,  lower-case,  points, 
and  figures ; it  can  not  be  very  efficient  with- 
out small  capitals  and  italics,  but  each  ad- 
dition to  its  capability  for  variety  of  work 
adds  greatly  to  its  complexity.  After  all,  it 
is  a race  between  fingers  traveling  from 
the  stick  to  the  boxes  of  the  case  and  back 
again,  and  fingers  beating  upon  the  keys  of 
the  machine.  The  latter  would  of  course 
carry  the  day,  as  the  average  travel  of  the 
hand  after  a letter  is  twelve  inches  from  the 
stick,  and  the  travel  on  the  key-board  of 
the  machine  is  considerably  less  than  one- 
half  this,  but  there  are  so  many  little  nice- 
ties to  be  observed  in  spacing  the  words 
and  justifying  the  lines,  work  which  is  done 
by  the  skillful  printer  as  he  sets  up  the  line, 
but  which,  with  machine-set  type,  must  be 
done  afterward,  when  the  line  of  type  is 
broken  into  lengths  for  the  measure  of  the 
work,  and  then  justified  by  spaces.  Type- 
setting machines  have  separate  pockets  or 
galleys  for  each  sort , and  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangement is  such  that  on  touching  the  key, 
arranged  with  others  like  the  key-board  of 
a piano  or  concertina,  the  end  type  of  the 
row  is  displaced,  and  is  conducted  in  a chan- 
nel or  by  a tape  to  a composing-stick, 
where  the  types  are  arranged  in  regular* 
order  in  a liue  of  indefinite  length,  and  from 
whence  they  are  removed  in  successive  por- 
tions to  a justifying-stick,  in  which  they  are 
spaced  out  to  the  proper  length  of  line  re- 
quired. 

Three  machines  of  this  character  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1855. 


Of  the  American  machines  that  of  Alden 
has  perhaps  excited  most  attention.  The 
persistence  of  the  inventor  for  seventeen 
years  in  the  endeavor  to  perfect  his  inven- 
tion, and  his  death,  in  1859,  when  success 
appeared  to  be  crowning  his  efforts,  afford 
one  more  interesting  item  to  the  history  of 
invention  when  it  shall  come  to  be  written. 
His  machine  has  types  arranged  around  the 
circumference  of  a horizontal  wheel,  which 
rotates  slowly,  carrying  with  it  fingers  which 
pick  up  the  proper  types  from  their  respect- 
ive cells.  The  ordinary  types  are  used,  with 
the  exception  that  each  has  its  peculiar  nick 
on  one  side,  which  will  enable  the  fellow- 
machine  to  discriminate  when  distributing 
the  type. 

In  the  distributing  process  the  dead  mat- 
ter is  placed  on  a bed  to  the  right  of  the  key 
cylinder,  and  is  taken  up  line  by  line  as  each 
is  exhausted.  The  types  are  taken  up  by 
distributing  transits  in  the  revolving  wheel, 
selected  by  means  of  the  nicks,  and  then 
transferred  by  way  of  the  channels  to  the 
respective  type  pockets.  Extra  spaces,  etc., 
are  tipped  out  at  the  end  of  the  channel. 
Unnicked  type  are  thrown  into  a separate 
box,  italics  into  another. 

Another  instance  may  be  given : the  Kas- 
tenbein  composing  machine,  in  which  com- 
mon types  are  used,  each  sort  being  arranged 
vertically  in  a series  of  tubes,  like  the  pipes 
of  an  organ.  As  a letter  key  of  the  key- 
board is  struck,  the  lever  connecting  with 
the  particular  letter  tube  opens  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube,  and  allows  the  lowest  type 
in  the  rank  to  fall  into  a groove  which  con- 
ducts it  to  the  slide  where  the  letters  are 
assembled  in  a long  line,  and  whence  they 
are  taken  by  the  compositor’s  rule  and  jus- 
tified. 

The  distributing  machine  reverses  this 
method.  The  dead  matter  is  placed  on  a bed, 
each  line  is  cut  off  and  the  types  raised  seri- 
atim so  that  they  can  be  read  by  the  observ- 
er. The  corresponding  key  on  the  key-board 
being  depressed,  the  type  is  pushed  into  its 
appropriate  tube,  ready  for  supplying  the 
composing  machine. 

Printers  have  been  wont  to  boast  that  a 
practical  type  composing  and  justifying  ma- 
chine presented  a problem  which  even  Yan- 
kee ingenuity  and  persistence  could  not 
solve ; but  in  view  of  the  progress  made  in 
this  direction  during  the  last  decade,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  complete  success 
will  be  achieved  in  the  near  future. 

Still  later  machines  for  composing  and 
distributing,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Paige,  are 
now  exhibiting  in  New  York,  and  work  well. 
It  remains,  however,  to  be  determined  wheth- 
er or  not  the  capital  invested  in  them  and 
the  casualties  incident  to  complicated  and 
delicate  machinery  will  discourage  their  use 
in  place  of  compositors,  who  own  them- 
selves, are  always  ready,  and  for  whom  sub- 
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prove'  j thick*  Wbifcb'  ii t»  Within  it/ £ ifyUifi Till#  plate 
1 the  numb)  i*  hhi  taco  dowiwurvK  The 
cover  i*»  chalked  ainl  ahedrial  h£  n yoke?  and 
screw.  Tiib  p*ya  in  8w»mg  ovt?r  t*bt>  pot*  and 


fcTGnxorrpiNa, 


a Eiiinburgb.  in  in  corner  and  forces  itself  fe 

ordered:'  by  the  University  irf-Oxforil  j itwwn  fumUL  When  tli^  paa 

for  an  nation  6f  the  Bible  were  ui  ntiiafod  U-  ftMMl  It  is  f&foherj2^$r  m$  left  tiii  ib* 
by  jealous  printers  and  thrown.  aside  —the  tbttbbliiig  it  i«  now  swung  wr 

oM  i#in  of  nai^bw-imiid^d  pr^aiiixie  a»d  lg- 
■nwxjup^’.  8edV  plan  was  tlm  planto?  prtHWM, 
but  aft&f  it#  abandonment  «ey  oral  p thev 
acejan^  were  tried  before  this  plnaur  was  re- 
sttrofed.  ' C . **.  >'  .‘;;;»vi  r,  >:" . - ’;  • ' : v/  \ 

Curoz  (France,  I79T)  bad  a plan  of  dash-  j 
ing  down  the  tuvhrtetl  form  up<w  & surface 
oF  fod  lead  jvi«?t  m the  act  of  Modifying. 

The  thus  obtained  wto  ttaed  in  the 
mtaie  way  jte  obtjmi  a cameo  iuipm«wioQ  for 
a priming  -fttur/aeiv., ; J>id«t,«  plan  tuinatwfod  , v 
i n eaatmg  of  a hard  alloy,  and  pw* ! 

mg  them  rniti -a  j^urftieo  of  pme  Uiad^  This 
brpaght  doWii  upon  a paper  tatty  .to# 
molten  typo-metal  just  in  the  act  of  ablirt- 
ii’ying.  The  Ehglitth  Monthly  J fayarine  of  - j 
Japiiatj,  1799,  tKpumente  on  this  platt*.  -'Her- 
ham  set  up  the  form  m topper  matrices,  and  ^ 
tb<>k.:a5«iift5jt’  ihprefromiit  tyim-metaF  These 
three  plan*  were  French.  . , ■ *'  the 

Stereb^Tpihg  was  intrmineed  into  ibx?  kooc 
Uhijfed  £foieH  by  David  Briuvef  of  Ke  w York,  rneti 
in ■ TTm*  hnd  work  cast  in.  America  febiu 

vraa  tile  ^fe\v  TeatiirUtiut^  in  hoia-gems,  in  -T! 
l.Sii  \:>;y,;  .?  >;,v  the < 

In  the  plmtfr  process  «rf  stereotyping  the  off  t 

tyye  U set  tip  with  spaces,  ^mihrats,  ait*I  im 
ltwi^  which  emiie  np  tho  shputders  of  the  chisel  ami  mallet,  the  heads  trimmed,  and 
type.  OnuiSld and  bearers  arc.  placed  the  sidee  beveled  w ith  a plau^  Upon  ttye 
at  the  top  of  and  ni  hitoryal^  %;vf  shtwting-bojftrif  The  plate  is  then  carefnlly 

the  tyji^lWe^  to  ^opporfc  th;^  plote  dttring  atfimmed  and  fan  Its  respaU^  A 
hnmhm^V  x$  then  phd  in^  t p the  \clay  pro<seM  a plastic  cbmphsttiop 

eh?Hcd  by  a fhisk  tb  hold  witlrin  h^UiwjK  the  fim  clay  and  plaster  of  with  a 

tiuid  yhi*U%  tv  Inch  is  poured  ujnoi  fho  tV*>  ahioll-  ^tiantity;  >vf  gum  - aral^c  w&ter,  m 
of  the  farm,  and  worked  in  between  the  1#  rbptclid  with  a trawel  to  the , thiclar^  of  a 
t*:r*  by  » tidier  * uveroil  with  tiamiel  aad,j  ^ciarter  *>f  an  inch  upM  a plate  which  is 
leather/  The  plaster  soon  ai\ts,  and  : ilia  'kt  a •friuiMj'  fchriwn  in  the  drawuig  as 

nnrii id  ,i«  ciirofully  raisial  by  Sercvv^  wjlich  | hhti^d  » tynipah  16  tho.  heA  The 
litY  it  vertically  froiu  the  fonu,  The  Mere?/-  : ferih  is  laid  -faw  upward  on  the  \>*xJ.  the. 
typo  plate  is.  then.  eh«f  thb  plasleyfiaen  of  the? tyx>& v*  braohed  over  with  ben - 
mould,  vvbiek  it  done  by  inclosing  the'  «ine>  covered  with  a cloth  -ami  pa  pet.  tb'e 


iw*vl.\tu9  -r-rtAiyrv  n 


of  Iron,  consist uig  of  a 


latter  havirf^  at  its  cbmom  gaps  for  the 
metal  to  t!bW  lit*  Each  pan  has  an  -hfdn 
plate-  ar  floater  t hree - eigh  ths  of  an  inch 


tfjtttittrfa  mEso— clay  niooK^. 


HAftP&im  KEW  MONTHLY  .MAfMmE,. 


taken  deep  Xa  muse  fho  efoy  &>1  hmh  with * heafitrg  bmeh 

flow  into  ilie  blank  space**  ami  give  i&p&eb-  !■  the  ‘«offc  \mp»X  into  AH  : the 
eral  auUiaefeof  the  type*  TW  pr*i04  iaAben  | tween  • the  Ij&tjnr#  nf  tfe  TmuV  feotnri  tjB 
opened,  the  cloth  mid  paper  removed*  and  | ih»  etatfo  lay  u nuuforer  »he*t  of  damp.. 
jJjfo  auy  gupetfluPtiii  material  which  lias  he^p  tHfrtitfa  paper  upon  the  hack  of  tlie  iua- 
thrown  tip  by  tile  first  pressure,  and  would  Mri^  aijd  beat  again  to  perfect  the  iinpiv#- 
be  likely  to  luinh  The  pm*  w again  closed,  ralmi  and  unite  tho  eurf^  i^  of  iho  t wo. 
,a*ld A coinplete  impression  tuMu,  imlied4ji^|.For  Wimonta  & matrix  ruBing: 

v the  type  in  the  photic  omtemi  to  the  Mpadiim?  h m^L  A double  tliiekiiiea*  of 
\ itwl  extent.  This  fpn®*m  i»  usually  ^ hfohfefc  placed  matrix,  fixe  foni* 

j UPHteii  one  or  more  tlmeh/ih  pwier  ^ gt^  i and  matrix  laid  Sri  a and  down 

df  tMiifieioait.  depth  to  the  eyp*  d£  tJUrr  letters. ; tight.  The  lighHfed  gctA.fi&tfo-  Pri^a  ^Yj 
i h»  n»‘«ta)lie  plat*.* tarrying  this  mould  5*  re*  the  t>*run  awl  tines  the  paper  pndrix.  TU« 
l&m-t]  from  the  press,  awl  the  mould  hard-  pre&&  U lU^cyeived,  (ho  matrix  r/wW\^d,;vbd 
ffocfe  t»y  dfymy:.  When  dry  it  m not  ado&t  ft  is  wanned  <tn  the  • moulding  pivm,.  Thb 


Vaco  upward  in  a vat  ol  melted  type-iiuHal  j 
lu  order  to  bring  it  Itrfko  aame  t^Tupcrhtnre 
ij&ihtf  and  ah  A nil^  ^mewliAt  thicker  than  I 
a finished  ^f#wilyi>p  x>Jntey  and  him  t «k*  a*  to  < 
surround  three  aides  of  tb*  mould,  if-  placed  ; 
on  rim  plate,  and  ;t  orcond  plate  i*  clamped 
dver  t lie  w«Vy:  a*  in  *t  niuuhlcr'^  il aek . Tlie 
vvlb%  vs  then  jmi  Vn  n ajL^Si,  the  ed  ^ 
»>f  the  idiit  the  metai  pwiripl 

in.  The  chs.tink  ^ by  ]>oiii*iug  -wui*r 

no  the  phtt^  toiitaiHihK  the  mould.  When 
Uie  ttiisk  vb  opimod  the  iaetat  adlierps  0 the 
VP*>uld,  which  is  remind  by  yfvrtting  and 
brushing-  l?hc  jd utfv ix  th^n  p 1 aiied^  txuiiini-il , 
and  <irea8e<l  up  for  awe.  V ' ■ 

Curbed  plates  for  eyI.U)der»  are  made  from 
a .flat  form  try  tialtig  a shi?et  of  spring  «t«cl  | 
urtaturc  for  a numld  plate,  j 


of  tJvpi  d*?ftfred  tf 
wiiieh  fo  Bpr^dd  hat  *>tv  the  tyiwpktt.  aiid  the 
|dftY?fic  amfonal  is  applied  ppop  arhat  is  to 
aidi&v  After  tke  inipresafofi  b» 
♦akfUi  flVe  ahvnt  is  releu^ed,  and  restiiiK^  i ts 
iiormal  eurvatii»>e> tewditig  the  piastle  tmmld 
with  it  Tlie  fare  of  th<5  plat^  hs  P;t  rnUrse, 
^pmewhat  distorted,  the  aterentype  ap^ar- 
tog  ke  if  taktb  froid  t>p«^  a little  3tur»re  ritti- 
den^id  one  way  than  that  actually  vmpiuy- 
ui  the  form. 

The  jttwivr  - nwte  ywcax#  in  0m  t»xi>pdi- 
tions.  and  ?h‘  gt'Ofe’i’ull y us^l  on  daily  papers 
vf  large  eirtmlariori.  A pa  pet  matrix  is 
foriueii  h£  Rpixwdiog  pa^to  over  a sheet  of 
rnbderatcly  t h ick  ifjffiwtsft  paper  mvd  cover- 
vng  it  with  nueeejvHtre  sheeiH  of  iiwiue-pa- 

I^T,  each  cate  fill- 
0*  ' > ••:•;•'  dy  pat. ie*!  &viy?u 

: smooth;  the  pack 

d&Mi'  is  thnii  dampens- 

’ The  face  of 

the  type  is  oiltvf 
^ kttiopth  anr- 

- A linen  rag  ii; 

TTTimg 


rrrEjscrryt  «i,Yd.LvnVryrn\s  rirrsis—r4FEB  cecxtbss. 


ynesttiet^ 
out,  andlaid  over 
the  pax>eri  and 
dabbed  on  the 


»HATtN^T.vru.€~r  ^prta  w.*owr. 
. ProOBSK 


THE  FIBiafT  CE^I'EUV  OF  Ttife  RMPtfBlJfc 


Jpaphite  iMj  n mating  fur  tile  j The  wax  mould  .b*>iwg'  built, reiwiyfor 
\onm  Mi* I mouhtot  ! bluok-Uaafh^  to  »f5f/tt  a conduct  lug  ^ur* 

to  aa  fallow* fSmi*  u|mpT£lheb  the  m^tkl  tfuy  he  <topo*it- 
The  form  m locked  up  very  fight.  un«i  is  »‘«l  in  the  bath.  The'  wax.  iwoukl  to  laid  f<w 
then  v«^nl  vviiii  a ti iirfiute  of  grftphH<vcom-  j upward;  on  the  door  of  iwi  ift^Uwd  b<vx<  aiid; 

ki>»«  ii  0 i’i<it\k~hud;  but  this  .to  # au;^-  n U*m'ut  of  finely  j>n!veri^Hl::^4V&^i:v 
n Miurr.  This  to  uHoaliy  put  ow  ivitb  a btfmh,  j pended  ni  water  is  poured  upon  \i  by  UKtiuR 
apd may  hr^.i^OTi^veTy  avgnly  Uuut  sptojdtfy  Hy  i Pjf^fptAry  ppruiva  fco#&  #p!l  <U9lii*lyaijij|r‘- 
a uia&htoj? j»  width  the  hntoti  is  mupr^Unt  Jhniztor  which  daehen  t he  lio oid 

•:!*&*  vchol*  Mixfaee  tef  the  amidd.  Sutodbe 
" oua  graphite  to  then  reriumd  ).»>•  copious. 

. woftlnug,  an  *xiTwnely  tine  hltc  bf  g^tfe* 
\ '-' ' ' it*  AnWiu*  f,s  t-be  was, 


PH| IK .v -IPB i^; 

pKnigbtto  proc5fesa»  aud  answer**  a triple  pPr 
\ pfw*>  It  coat*  the  nutodd  with  praphifxv 
l wts  it  vm&\  for  ttif  Hath;  aim  Uir 

i Hhbbte*  tvm  -the  tetters  jpwr  ' 

j tire! y the  tlrcuLiiimf  of  hlackde^i 

m thu  air,  Xf  hieh  h an  Iwre toforo  been  soob~ 
\ jtMitiouahle  ip  the  proooBa  of  electmypu)g. 

J Bhuek-hiiul  being  nfchdjf  pare  carton),  to  a 
j poor  mmtluctoir,  and  Lu  the  luiu&i  proceed  u 
j par t »f  the  nukaJ  .p£ih<*  pap.  to-«dr^|.^ 'glean 
to  form  a ph^co  eotfum^cetucmf  of  the. 

j depiisU,  and  tktoback  moulding  p&h  to 
| waxed  to'  prerent  deposit  af  POpjief  tipsireop. 
oxer  the  type  by  a ba«d  wbeel,  eran k,  aod  j When  the;  dry  iilack-lfnidiu^  in  used  r.be  fact* 
pit  man,  A «oft  hnwh  and  wn  finely  pow-  i pf  the  Tumtm  to  , wot  bid  b?  etrive  away  ail 
itoted  graphite  dvt{>ett]>UHiB ! lilfOMw,  -bubble  of  air  whic  h ipayMb«ra“toe 

powder  being  raaipxmt  w ^ of  the  • to*  altachtKi  to  the  bluck-toacfed  aurface  of 
^then  !r?kiantoi  'palni  of 'the ^ hand*  j the  type, 

Knight'*  wot  pxnce«H  of  Hb^k-ioedujg,  e&  The  mmdd  to  tlpyppiac*e<iiri  the  bath  t*oP- 
pracnieeU  at  Harper  and  Brother**  ^abliehrj  v • ;y 
meat,  ih, ho wmuf , tuneh  to  be* prefoxhfad^  add  « '.  : y ; 

.A  >ifeii).to-w  pa», ‘kp.»>ww,'fta  ft'nsouljfiiwg'jj'an,'.. 

to  then  filled  with  melted  yellow  wA.t,  wnvk-  V - — ~ 

mg  & ^Miooiii/wveb'  auffiw*\  wbith  to  idaeh-  ■*  * H7  X 

iv  .d-L  The  pari  to  then  «ecurM  W tto,  , f 
bod  of  the  pre*s,  .and  the  foirm  phiyed  tin  the  ' 
he«h  which 'to  raided  to  deliver  an  injprey- 

don  of  tU^.  tj  pe  u]OMit  the  wax..  »L»oT»nxrr7*i3  jiim  j>«i>  lumut 


uLxvK-ijuoyyc,  aiAcnorjv 


-%•  -■  ••{  'ti 
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0U8  rapidity.  Tim  film  is  afterward  in- 
creased in  the  usual  manlier  in  the  elec- 
tro bath,  but  the  deposit  takes  place  im- 
mediately  and  regularly  over  the  whole 
surface.  The  saving  in  time,  acid,  cop-  « 
per,  and  zinc  is  very  great. 

TOSS  PRINTING- PRESS, 

The  printing-press  in  its  earlier  forms 
was  but  an  adaptation  of  the  ordinary 
screw-press.  The  form  was  locked  up  in  4 
a tray  and  placed  on  a platform,  upon 
which  the  platen  was  brought  down  by 
a screw  traveling  in  a cross-bar  above. 

The  screw  was  moved  by  a lever,  which 
was  shifted  into  holes  in  the  boss  of  the 
screw. 

Tim  Blaevr  was  the  first  patent  press, 
1620.  The  carriage  was  rnunced  in  beneath 
the  platen ; the  pressure  was  given  by  a 
handle  attached  to  a screw  hanging  from 
the  beam,  and  having  a spring  which  caused 
the  screw  to  fly  back  as  soon  as  the  impres- 
sion was  given,  Blaew  was  a very  ingen- 
ious ami  versatile  mao,  and  was  for  some 
time,  in  the  curlier  portion  of  his  career,  as- 
sociated with  Tycho  Brahe,  .at  the  observa- 
tory of  the  latter  in  Denmark,  in  contriv- 
ing instruments  and  reducing  observations. 
Subsequently  he  was  in  Amsterdam,  where 
he  made  globes  and  maps,  and  invented  his 
improvements  in  printing-presses.  He  died 
there  in  1638. 


1,0 Bit  btaxijops’b  vbkhs. 


the  tympau  anil  frisket  are  hinged  to  lay 
back  in  elevated  position. 

The  M Columbian”  press,  by  George  Cly- 
mer,  of  Philadelphia,  was  invented  about 


ooumnTJtfi  tress. 

1817,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  important 
American  contribution  to  the  art.  of  press- 
making. The  power  is  applied  to  the  plat- 
en by  a compound  lever  consisting  of  three 
simple  levers  of  the  second  order.  Peter 
Smith’s  hand-press  soon  succeeded  the  “ Co- 
lumbian/* and  in  1829  the  **  Washington^ 


BENJAMIN  FSANKLIN’b  rttRSS. 


The  Franklin  press,  one  hundred  years 
afterward  in  London,  was  a Blaew  press 
with  sonic  minor  improvements. 

To  this  snccecHled  the  Stanhope  press, 
about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  oscillating  handle  operates  a toggle  to 
force  down  the  platen  upon  the  paper  ou 
the  form.  The  bed  travels  on  ways,  and 


WASHINGTON"  FRE88. 


iriginal  from 
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was  patented  by  Samuel  Rost.  The  press- 
ure in  this  is  obtained  by  a compound  lever 
applied  to  a toggle-joint,  and  the  platen  is 
lifted  by  springs  on  each  side.  The  frame 
is  made  in  sections,  and  the  bed  is  run  in 
and  out  by  turning  a crank  which  has  a belt 
attached  to  its  pulley  or  r ounce.  The  tym- 
pan  and  frisket  are  held  up  by  the  nature 
of  their  hinges,  which  allow  only  a certain 
amount  of  swing. 

Power-presses  or  printing-machines,  as  they 
are  indifferently  called,  belong  exclusively 
to  our  century.  Nicholson  obtained  a pat- 
ent for  a cylinder  printing-machine  (1)  in 
1790.  It  is  not  known  that  it  was  ever 
brought  into  use,  but  several  of  its  features 
have  survived  in  later  and  successful  ma- 
chines. The  ink  was  applied  by  a roller ; 
the  types  were  made  narrower  toward  the 
foot,  so  as  to  fit  against  each  other  snugly 
when  attached  to  the  exterior  surface  of  a 
cylinder.  The  type  cylinder  revolved  in 
gear  with  a leather-covered  impression  cyl- 
inder, and  at  another  part  of  its  rotation 
with  an  inking  cylinder,  to  which  inking 
apparatus  was  applied.  The  arrangement 
was  modified  (2)  for  a fiat  bed. 

Konig,  a German,  constructed  a printing- 
machine  (3)  for  Mr.  Walter,  of  the  London 
Times , in  1814.  The  issue  of  the  28th  of  No- 
vember of  that  year  was  the  first  newspaper 
printed  by  machinery  driven  by  steam-pow- 
er. It  gave  1100  impressions  per  hour,  and 
subsequently  was  worked  up  to  1800.  The 
paper  was  held  to  its  cylinder  by  tapes ; the 
form  was  reciprocated  beneath  the  inking 
apparatus  and  the  paper  cylinder  alternate- 
ly. To  double  the  rate,  a paper  cylinder 
was  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  inking 
apparatus.  The  ink  was  placed  in  a trough, 
and  ejected  upon  the  upper  of  a series  of 
rollers,  passing  downward  in  the  series ; and 
here  first  occurred  the  distributing  roller 
with  end  motion. 

Konig’s  press  (4),  which  consisted  of  two 
single  machines  acting  in  concert  and  con- 
secutively upon  the  two  sides  of  the  sheet, 
was  perhaps  the  first  attempt  at  a perfect- 
ing press.  It  was  erected  in  1818,  but  did 
not  prove  successful. 

Donkin  and  Bacon’s  machine  (5),  1813, 
was  built  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.  Several  forms  were  attached  on 
the  sides  of  a prism,  and  were  presented  con- 
secutively to  the  inking  cylinder  and  paper 
cylinder.  In  this  machine  were  first  used 
the  composition  inking-rollers,  of  glue  and 
molasses. 

In  1815  Cowper  obtained  a patent  for 
curved  stereotype  plates,  to  be  affixed  to  a 
cylinder  (6).  By  duplication  of  parts  the 
machine  (7)  was  designed  to  become  a per- 
fecting press.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
cylinder  forms  a distributing  surface  for  the 
ink,  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  the  stere- 
otype plfte. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ACTION  OF  FOWKR-PBE88E8. 


Applegath  and  Cowperis  single  machine 
(8)  went  back  again  to  the  flat  reciprocating 
bed,  the  double  machine  (9)  being  a perfect- 
ing press.  This  machine  was  the  first  to 
have  diagonal  distributing  rollers  to  spread 
the  ink  smoothly  by  sliding  on  the  recipro- 
cating inking-table. 

Applegath  and  Cowperis  fonr-cylinder 
machine  (10),  1827,  superseded  Konig’s  in 
the  Times  office,  and  printed  at  the  rate  of 
5000  per  hour  on  one  side.  It  had  four 
printing  cylinders,  one  form  of  type  on  a 
flat  bed,  and  the  paper  cylinders  were  alter- 
nately raised  and  depressed,  so  that  two 
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'ftcifto  pfintxA ' iltjriog.  the  jHM^&gd 
andt&h  nplLfip  two  W'hirii 

A pair  of  inkihg-roUerg-  Imtwevn  the  paper 
cinders  obtained  their  lull  ixnu\  the  table. 

Ap}d<^atl\^  miiidiateT  lij4&  wits  long  used 
I'poa  the  Times  Si  introduced  one  novelty 
— placing  the  Whole  Reties  of  cylinders  on 
t- ud.  On  the  vertical  tyrpe  cylinder  the  type 
were  columns,  forming 

tlut  polyghimlhMeit  rn  the  drum.  Arranged 
lifOiin d if  were  eight  so t $ of  iukihg  appara- 
tusntiI>rhat!Ji£  pith  eight  eyl- 

hide**,  ipfid,  tju*  pkj)#iy  fod  frciin  eight  hmk#, 
vvae  delivered  upon  us  many  tab] cs.;  The 
paper  fed  fiv»m  each  fe£<l 4>ua rd  w 1*9  cat ri ed 
by  'tgpiH  am)  rcdlwx,  ami' to 
the  type  hud  impte3stou  .cylinders,  • w<|&  har- 
ried off,  ihrawu  over  tiatwfse,  canght  by  a 
hoy;  au  <1  placed  upiou  the  tubhv  The  imiUr 
Inir  of  sheets  per  hour  forked  upon  this  ma^ 
chine  rose  from  8000  in  to  as  high  aa 
bn  one  ej.de* 

Tim  Hop  typo-re  vol  v bug  pruitijug-iiinchihh 
(1 U i«  made  with  two  t*>  teh  printing  eyV- 
ihdm  ammged  in  planetitry  ftfrm  aYonrid 
lib*  periphery 

cylmder;  The  type  w secured  in  turtle,  or 
the  ettireo type  is  bout  to  ih*i  curve  *>f  tbo 
oyU  wler*  lit*  ciri'amferenec  of  the  central 
ctylbufer  has  iu  series  of  binary  »y«tj»*m^  tlm 
Tdvjnwis  of  w hich  are  an  Inking  apparatus 
ohd  Vwi  impression  apparatus,  the  paper  be- 
ing fed  W the  latter  ami. carried  avnvy  there- 
from  hjr tapes  tri  » Ifyer,  which  delivers  it  on 
r^p  a >hhte.  II  lias  (m  many  banks  as  feeder 

numerous  modifications  of  the 
ttat-lmd  hud  type-i^yoiviiig  nmctiihoH  for 
mote  tit  less  rapid  Work , j^rihetiug  or  for 
one  side  only  ; fdr  fiiuv  wowl-eut  work*  huuk- 
wxtrk;  <>r  jntew^k  f with  cr/iiiinuou$iy  rfr 

v.>] \ i qg  cy li ndete  nr  ^tid^cylimler^,  which 

pause  while  the  hod  to  turns ; witli  inking- 


rollers  varying  in  t&miher  with  the  kind  of 
work  required : und  with  many  variations 
in -size  fotp^tp^  hdodhrlb,  and  card*. 

The  first  surface  prm  ting  - machine 
was  made  by  Darnel  Twadw\dh  of  Boston* 
ih  1322  His  maehmeH,  Jurat  used  in  Bi tfrfon, 
•were  afterward  used  by  Baniel  Fanahaw  In 
New  York  in  printing  t he  Bibles  and  tracts 
lor  the  “American  Bible  Society"  and  the 
“ American  Tract  Society/*  The  machines 
for  the  forme i society  w driven  by  a 
steam-engifte^  nmi  thoenr  for  ilie  latter  by 
two  umhis  hx  tbp  npptnr  story  of  the  Traet- 
hoaae  lmilding,  using  an  eiidless-track  pow- 
er. In  this  press  the  platen  conies  down  oft 
the  type.  These  worn  .ib*  Rpit 
machines  in  Aineancn  driven  hv  other  thaft 
hand-power,,  and  wore  long  used  by  thtim. 
and  -Shat &P  iu  Wadiingtow  in  printing  the 
C‘ongr^iona.1  repiuTs,«te  ;S 

Next  wtn%  the  Adams  press i(  which  was 
introdaViMil  tn  IKiKl,  has  l>e^n  «iftre  mueh  rm- 
proved,  ami  still  livfes  a high  reputation.  Ita 
,iiuove?hvht  haatiii  on  that  c\f  the  hand- 
\'prt?m,  and  gives  a portectiy  f5at  impit^sion 
j ^ by ^Iifi,ihg  tl^  pre^  ahd  iist'otia 

! agnuist  A ^tatUiiiHry  plntej!.  Shpots  are  ted 
!'t»  the  presif  hy  hitod,  a>ul  taktsu  hway  by 
I’t^pes  and  a Ay One  W. 

hour  b a'  full  <»p#ed  ;fi^r  a Adams  pro««; 
*m  b>ok  f orm«.  It  b fthown  iii  the  ilgpre  by 
a Idftgitudihai  v^rtlj^Tj^  » b thb  h«ttv 
winch  ia  raised  by  straightening  the  tog- 
gli^  h Kt  <*  i^  tho  platuu,  d the.  ink  fountain 
and  iiik-di^fJibu ting  nppamfVis  Tise  idk- 
ing- rollers^  r e,  pass  twite  livei  thv?  form, 
a r*?  attached  to  the  franur  of  tlve;  -iyia^nif4 
/-  The  aegiflhiit  i?  h*i  v>5%  hr  wlTpightwp  the 
toggles,  a fid  t$\im  the  impn^ion;  A ia  tJm 
feed-hoard,  i the  rlrive-pniley,  j«ud  A n ^0^ 
wl)H>elr  with  a pitman  rod  to  i is  the  iiy;^  , 
Singltt-cylindw  such  fiis  Ho<e>  af  Pot  - 

ter's, Caaipbell^,  etc.,.  Ini ve  a flat  Iwni.  whicii 
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is  geared  to  reciprocate  at  au  even  speed 
with  a revolving  cylinder.  Sheets  of  paper 
art?  fed  to  the  cylinder,  which  carries  a pre- 
pared tyinpan.  The  inked  form  runs  along 
with  the  sheet  until  it  is  printed,  when  the 
form  is  retracted  and  inked  again.  In  some 
machines  the  cylinder  stops  after  the  im- 
pression is  delivered. 

The  Campbell  press  is  remarkable  for  sev- 
eral fine  points  of  adjustment.  The  opera- 
tion is  controlled  by  the  sheet,  which,  when 
badly  fed,  is  thrown  out.  The  registering 
is  operated  by  a small  valve  through  the 
agency  of  points,  making  an  electric  circuit 
through  point-holes  in  the  sheet.  When  the 
press  jail*  to  point , the  exhaust  ax»parat.us  is 
brought  into  action,  operating  a bolt  at- 
tached to  a diaphragm,  which  locks  «p 
the  impression.  It  has  other  peculiar 
features  well  worth  mentioning  if  sjiace 
permitted. 

America  produces  a remarkable  variety 
of  handy  job  presses,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  makers,  as  the  “Gordon,”  or  by 
names  which  constitute  trade-marks,  as 
the  “Globe,”  “Liberty,”  “Universal,”  etc. 

— a favorite  device  both  with  books  iu 
the  early  days  of  the  art  and  with  presses 
for  a hundred  years  past ; witness  the 
"Columbian”  and  “Washington”  hand- 
presses.  One  instance  may  he  given. 

The  form  in  the  “Gordon”  press  is  se- 
cured in  a chase,  which  is  clamped  to  the 
bed,  bt  of  the  press.  This  lied  rocks  on  a 
pivot  at  c,  ami  comes  into  parallelism  with 
the  platen,  p,  when  the  impression  is  about 
to  be  given.  The  platen  rocks  on  the 
main  shaft,  d,  which  is  propelled  by  pit- 
man and  intermediate  gearing  from  the 
treadle,  i.  The  arm,  m *,  is  the  roller- 
carrier,  which  swings  on  a pivot,  r,  and  . 
carries  the  rollers,  n w,  alternately  over 


the  form  and  the  revolving  disk,  t,  which 
distributes  the  ink : g is  a counter-weight 
to  balance  the  swinging  l>ed  and  attach- 
ments, and  operate  the  movable  fingers  by 
a spring  bar,  a : v is  the  feed-board. 

The  i rci  pm#  is  a later  thought,  and  bids 
fair  to  supersede  all  others  for  large  editions 
and  long  numbers,  where  great  nicety  is  not 
required.  It  is  not  yet  expected  that  for 
fine  work  and  cuts  it  will  supersede  the  flat- 
surface  and  red pr  oca  tin g-bed  presses. 

The  “Walter”  press  prints  the  London 
Tinm  aud  the  New  York  Time#.  A roll  of 
paper,  a,  three  miles  long,  reels  off  over  the 
pulley,  6,  which  serves  to  keep  it  taut.  It 
then  passes  by  the  wetting  rollers,  e c,  and 
aver  the  cylinder  d to  the  first  type  eylin- 
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tier,  ei  lw>t  erM  &ud  the  blanket  cyk? 
i ndet,  /,  ••  VdS  fir*T  Jmpr^ioih 

I<\dluWhjg  die  $dfc  O.f 'fh.O  f/ypC  irylli'i- 

wo  i^VfTiitig  fyluv 


ft>fc  Yv Y**  thousand  sheets,  uiid. the pm 'tr* 
including  i he  cutting  of  the 
I pipper lengths,  proceeds  imuiter- 


rdptesUy  'Ti.fi  til  the  roll  :h  -exhausted.*  Tluv 
TbU  of  paper  haying  Txean  wwiated’  ill'  Jfis 
place,  ilifl  imi/‘hiherj  is  start^ii  oil wmil*  the 
paper,  cut#- oil  the  required  isi^e,  prints  it  rn 
both  wd'e*  at  xmb operation;  Count* flic  nura* 
her  ot  ftiteeta,  and  deposit**  them  on  the  de- 
livery iKiafrt  at.  th.y^ate-of  i>ck<0  to:6ti»>0  per 
iiopr.  TIio  roll  of  paper,  a,  is  cut  mto^beete 
i\v  a inrifd  on  roller  & acting  against  th^'cyl- 
ijider  i\  The  sheets  ax*  st-feed  by  .gripper^ 
carried  between  tlie  impression  cylinder,  #/ 
ami  the  form,  ft  reeeuiug  the  iii^t  impres- 
sionv The  printed  sheet  then  follows  th< 
large  cylinder,  g,  to  the  second  foriu,  reoeir- 
hvg  its  Afcooml  impression  from  this  form 
acting -against  the  targe  drain,  </.  Ftotg  the 


tier,  it  passes  bjrd.wi&fcii 
ders,  and  is  then  delivered  to  the  second 
printing  cylinder.  ^:‘re0ei.¥iiTg-  if** ; 
iiinh  et>.  It  is  tlijm  cut  by  & htilte  on  the 
nyltndyf .;i.  The  shenta  are  finally  piled  by 
tw»v  persons  on  the  paper-hoards,  k k The 
Speed  of  the  Walter  $«•***»; W £bW&  pifa.ted 
sheets  per  hour.  \ / Y . , ’ - . , • ] 

The  <r  Bdli»»eK,?  press, . j»r» • -xi Anaejdi'  iirl^pQ '.  tile. 
iri<r«*ritnfy  the  bit#.  WHlmm  fiidlodt*  of  Pliil- 
.'uie]Y>hi,  eftrnes  the  Forms  npou  f Wv*  cylip* 
dors,  requires  no  attendant*  to  feed  it,  and 
deliver?.  the  sheets  pri o ted  vii  both  sides. 
Thq  paper,  in  the  furm  of  an  *hdU'.s»  roil,  is 
inoiMeOidl  fiy  parsing  through  a Shower  of 
spray,  A Single  roll  will  ^uitaih  enough 
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large  *y1iader  tbe  eheefs  are  Automatical'  bratory  francs  eat erhig  om 

ly  VMiven>«l  to  the  romvipg  board : i i«  a to  ttui  \mv*  of  t*rnfcfld< diUng  roli- 

eoiuiting  device  <#r  The  iwk-o  Vrtneifi , tTi^  t^4>  taiven,  which 

mg-rvillet-n  are  3hmvu  ahoviMhe  inking  eyl-  carry  then)  t‘»  k did  hvty.  frame;  by 

hiffatar,  l&pMfb  if$U)h  are  Mte  j n k-h  ougii*.  whiffy  the#  are  *&gtfaite*l  hi  u pile  on  j&e' 
The  itarthiir  lever  13  dum*  on  Urn  rf£hi,.  &*M«» 

The  >*  Victory/'  JiUe  those  jtwfc  <h\sr.rUanl,  Tbia  martini*  will  danym  priirtv  exit*  ibid, 
madyestt*!  p»]>?r  fmrti  ^toU,-:  Tit*?  n&mea 

itiit  010  pftrts  VrOi  tii©  u^rjmiity  of  ;•  or 

kpeoitte  »t<-sYr r | |*t itrri.  The  paper  Is  l*\l  vsvx  it  ^ ijl  daaapu  ptuit,  ntiiX  •pjkto  at 

ttvo  fretting  boxes*  utul  thou  ^V&V;£WO'  hot  the  hack  a tw^uty-iVnir  page  paper  at  the 

<H»pje?r  cylAKlen*,  am]  outered  hetweei j the  apewt  i*t  per. hoar. 
iiT»t.  ifim  and  ^pre^siofl  »^!ii»uerd.  Mere  The  u HoeV  weti-perteeting-proeH  ta  mm  of 
-one  Aide  UypfibPd,  theiif’e  g4Wn  tiV  the  the  ittteiy  ekhltolkimii  Ahdy&u 

•'MkftUil  typ^  apd  4pt^  Jpr  |mhUr  favot-  X&e  gaper  ia  print-; 

it  is  backed.  It  fchea  Travel**  on  tape*  to  vkl  from  a roll  containing:  a length  of  over 
the  cutting  niirt  fa'Miug  cybmifcysu  Mere  it  four  aide*  anti  a hair,  etjmil  .to  lbtW!0  papeis. 
:ito*efyV&  a tramsvfci*©  foW,  and  tbfydwkt^l  tW.  htkeTviiie  haa  tlifen  pairs  of  cjrjfeiflew 
paper  k gajjkOit  tu  a .wrrfrl?*},  knife,  V?hfcli  geared  iogeittei’.  A'  toll,  having ■ 3t‘^ji  pve- 
‘ ».*;  s xhe  tir-r  printed  4iftet.  from'  the  Tvnk  enmity  damped,  in  lifted  into  pltust.  J»y  a 
A second  blunt  khtfh  again.  folds . -the  (loiihte  small  eruoe,  and  the  paper  is mix  it  p;\**e> 
dlhw>i,  whieh  ik  o^rri^l'-hj'.gttppe'r^-  tO/11  Vi-  hifd^rc^h  the  hr, si  imir  of  the  cir 
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mend  tie  pace.  fo  te}}  n|<;  S/v  w imtul  'it 
with  thj?  gnuiitig,  carding,  Bpmnitjg,  and 
waving  of  fibre  ; fio  it  mi 
ing, rollt»g,  forguig*  tttramg,  and 
pinning  of  imn  one*  Ltuprovemdof  Legate 
kfid.  a halting  «u>mbet  *f  a :eme» 
Vc  hili}  the  #peed  b^oinee  tile  object 

h£4b  touch  Solicitude  /hat  it  shall  go  hard 


emmfrrctkvfis  v4  ^tieh  whkh  kH  jtftff  y^nal 

erf  tl|6  0o£  of 

i&fcSte  eyliudiitti  tuns  ita  J^frphtffy  rovered 
with  -tttenHvt^  jrK  jfiktea  of  jlrhb  ^ait^r  b> 
printed,  and  is  i.;*i^pliird  oi  fh»r^>\!4;lnmtthKr 
with  «n  mfeXftkibt^Vh  *Atd  di^ifrihbfji^i^  foil- 
ciu  ^ 

>«  • 4 . *.  * • , ' ‘ ..  ....  . _ r*  fiWS  . .i:  . 


tho  iii,K  fi«  i%4  $be^dfyf^  fomia.  The  other 
cylinder  ik  ii  hi&nfel,  awV.  a* 

they  revolve  togctbcrr  /wfeh  the  paf»f;C  W 
twwn  *h  tor,  -Ifc*  • firsfc’^ifc.  The 

paper  tlVcb  p.osa&s  on  ln*t  wt^a  the  second 
• p&irvf  fcyUjal^iVvWiid  bMts. 'blank  side 

to  the  tha  ae-coiui  ty/m 

.r^yluideiv  to  the  cutting  cyf- 

lufe  tli*  periphery  of  one  of  which  has  & 
Vibrating  ami  profiting  knife  that  at  eact?: 
r*vvd dtluu  Outers  a gr»  »k  v&  ir*  the  bppp^ki 
cylinder  a elieei fixfic ^ the  ttdl; 

The  all cr fcft  ate  mrcre ssi  vel y cr  > U v eyed  by  1 Wo 
kerice  of  endf<#a  tape* 

dar*  which  retains  them  until  six  for  ahy  . 
desired  fiupihet)  are  Dpllected  opod  j^wkeb 
they  are  delivered  iu  a body  id  the  sheet 
ilyiirry  > A QWitiitf  culpXr  ■‘data’’  the  doulde 
»ii&to  ifiM  ziitgU*  <«Vpu«s, 

A f<mnier’i*  attached  which  ahow  the 
number  of  priniyil.  The  nmcbiw  w> 
butf fin  t y feet*  Ion  g,  si  x 
fyed  -wpW dad  foetdbgh,  and  delivers 
V 4*000  *hd*h*  per  hear. 

T h oi aeWuew  h ave  a repkl^rttf  oh.  Iteth 
kide«  of  tho  Atiailtjc,  hv‘ifi^  Ofc(ul%y  the  ho\i- 
r(ou  Ltiyite' 

w lalfi  ft  v&  of  th c.rp  arh  no w hhiMiug  iWr  .id- 
lieoe  tn  the  United  BtALes ,^ud  tWr iol  Aus- 
tralia 

f oi*m^d  machi^s.: 

As  ar»  irnprovefiKait  oeeurs  in  one  of  the 
muehium  <*f  a .^rk\s.  every  utlicr  w ha^  to 


ihliow  iitftnraliy  in  the 
••  ' They  are  mu/le  tilf-vi ir 

.rtot^j  fovi.^  .for  oc ta vik  and  d^ro.v:  • also 

fpf-  foIdUi^  i^nu),  enttiiag  off,  parting,  anil 
idnet ;;  in  some  smpb  iAacing.it 
'dff^hB(ijg-il^.-«p  fjqto  eornpac! 
khap^  ft>t  the  uinil  WToppcr, 

The  ho»>fctbldii)g  ui^chine  illustrahed  is 
iwt:^b):^ork,  sixteen  pages  on  a sheet,, 
e.i^t'lvi^b.bn'a  k-ida. 

> * Th«  k&eyi  is  placed  on  the  iahln  so  that, 
two  irgixtt'.r  points  pnas  through  two  lodes 
kt  thy  4h\'ei  preyioasly  made  on  th^  ptiut- 
ing-preMft.  The  folder  comes  down  upon  the 
folding  edge,  the  pins  give  way,  and  the 
sheet  passes^,  doubled  edge  first,  hetwfe^n  a 
pair  of 'rollers; ^ which  compreas  tty  fapes  de- 
liver it  to  a ,w*ond  table  beneath,  whore  a 
second  aad  a third  folder  apt  rrpr*u  it }« irtitn, 
and  it  is  deli v eyed  into  a trough  at  the  rate 
of  f50t)  pci  hprir. 

With  IShid  \vprk  Imposed  in  tyro  p^rt&  of 
Hhdatjgb’l’  pbges  respectl  yelye  the  ma- 
chiiiiin  thefn  apari^  and  folds  the  largeir 
par?  lave  ho  oeravo  * fl ir  km^ller  folds  hot 
^no«r  mid  is  then:  fi'  liisei’*  itrtn  the  octave 
vvnieh  fomra  the 

The  two  ^iRM.-t  foldet  ivoopo^ter.  for  large 
tw^nty*-fo4r*pajg^ 

of  sixteen  pages,  ‘30 i by  45b  no  hp«,  iu^io  tmg 
the  eight  p«g«s  within  the 
./\ - ..._  ^ixteeft*  and  aitd 

erimming  nil,  jielivering  a 
<annpUte  copy  of  Ivvyirry 
font  j»ago€r  re4»fy  t<>  tend  nt 
tho  rtite  of  l^fid  per  hour 
• Y'  ^ vt$)  4Vdd  eight  png^ 

»?*£< tdoncl  sixtghp  pages  alone, 

^ witti  pt  wyitionr.  pasiing  or 
W%*£ tfimtnitig,  nr  vein  fold,  pa 

m&  trim  the  Bight  pages, 

\y  insettmg  wfthoiu  |»Vi»ring 

1 them  in. 

M&fhmes  qf  thie  general 
ohatiit'tor^  fitir 

folding,  pasting,  and  trim- 
ftiiiie,  ^.r  idr  fuliling.  piistwx, 

trlmnfiiig  all  ititunid,  and 
paitipg  on  a coyer  of  Vlif 
fereut-eolored  paper-  The 
Chriniwn  X/nion  is  folded,  in- 
^ set, and  covered  in  this  man- 

ner, four  of  these  mn chines 
being  attached  to  a fourtcy  1 
iiytet  rf  Ik>e,J  prees. 
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'ADDu^ixa  ziLmtsmr. 

Addressing  ma&liitm*  sre  nf  Two  general 
kinds;  one  tmtr  the  adtlpmm  from  printed 
and  guriiioufMl , fttripa  uiid  attache#  them  to 
the  paper  The  Dick  niadbisic  Works  in  this 

The  other  mode  .h* ;tb ^ h|Jt  the  addr^t^ 
in  a galley,  and  brag  them  *wew#ive1y  to 
a spot  at  which  the  enveloped  papers  are 

The  machine  i JI f i?5rre^t<?^3  rim»yof 

the  fatten  It  With  inkem  she 

P&P«t«  vv  at tb£. tif $1^  jfkjr 

hmt,.  Tho  aiixteR. 


Prominent  among  the  first  are  those  of 
Lucas,  Fr^ti^  Brnilltif,  and  Carton. 

Luc  funs  system  is  composed  of  a series  of 
dots,  curve*.  and  straight  iineg,  mu>h  of 
which  represents  e letter,  dietiiigiu»Iu*hlv 
hy  tt»  form  nr  the  poattimi  in which  it  m 
Many  earitractioiifir  aJid  ablhenatfons  arc 
employed,  nnd  though  it  is  dnihied  to  ho 
easily  read  by  thp  toueli,  it«  hulk  and  dtp 
frequent  ambiguities  arising  from  ibe  porn l* 
r*r  ayntom  of  aVbrtt'piatjrms  tire  dVijeeti<n^ 
Thitty-Hi4  Vtfdttnm**  **t$  mjuiwstTto 
oonidiq  the  He which  hi  the  Afobr- 
lean  iower-eftsfe  alphabet  are  iomprisod  in 


galleys  holding  fifty  ^ vefify ve  each, 
a ml  after  Hiking  with  H h/uid-iolhM.  these 
are  placed  id  theebapne]  of  tha 

tAhir^ami  aw  pijshed&km^  bykheopparatm 
tilt  each  nani«>  iu  ftirti  luiS  cotrie  luid^x  the 
impression  IcvcT,  which  i«  worked  by  the 
treadle.  The  motion  of  the  galley  is  aiifn^  1 
m&fciiv  and  tho  tnaoldno  indicates  a change  5 
of  pOsi-riftiee  by  the  stroke  of  a liell,  so  that 
the  papers  may  V»e  thrown  into  separate 
piles  to  be  buudfotl  for  mailings 
Th«  ^ Fdtsaitli^  addressing  maofcfBO  $Uo 
opera  tea  in  n very  sa  rtefa tutry  iahuuor. 

j’pjKrrjfa  Mn  the  Bum 
The  which 

rmr  be  dhti{iguiali!hf :%  the  touch  unei- 
nuted  arid  lia«  wifkiti  the 

oetbiivy'.  The  firs!  mrA^dii  1 .efforts  iff  this 
tUrecfiiuvwcre  fundh  at  Parte  in  1784  by  tiie 
Abbe  V air  it  tin  ffody  -I  v:bo in  the  uanirv  year 
founded  M LTnstituriou  Rayale*  'Jpusaa 
Aveng  tea,’*  Ik*  first  metittitiw  over  ekt&b* 
lUhtal  far  the  instruction  of  the  hltofih  V { ;. 

Various  p.ystprna  of  Fortaiug  ihp  ewbo^d 
ohnmctrrHh  avabipeb  been  i nt  rod  n corb  #hlph 
may  la  diyubvl  into  f yro  tda«ge.s — <h«  ttr^F 
trtinji ni tm%&&  exeln&ivoly .vrJl h re to 
the  gnpho^d  greater  facility  -*with  which 
their  forms  may  he  dJHtlngtiiihnf  by  the 
toneh,  W att«<<r/jpt  being  made  to  imitate  or- 
dinary ptiUiUig^  uhd  the  alphdfoticnl,  iii 
vrhlcb  the  letters  resemWe  those  ardiimrily 
em 


FVer^s  th  iyty-aix  charr . 

«A© tn  hohug  employ odr  each  re|WBeriting  a. 
sinydo  sound.  ■ ' «’  ' 

tew^hhu^lTidtlj^^  fii|y 

letters  of  the  ordinary  nlphahcd  rharaC' 
tens*  each  compand  of  but  one  or  two  Jicies. 
The  printing  i*  road  alternately  from  left  to 
right  and  from  right  to  left. 

ft*  :d1k‘;s  system  is  that  general  !r  einph»;;  * « » 
in  France  t the  letters  lire  foruied  by  combb 
nation^  of  dote  varying  id  nhMber  treoji  oub 
pi$\j£+  ••;.  ,{/:  * . > :,\\'//  ,.  . . ■ *,'./*  'x 

Carhm»  . system,  rdso  errjploy^  dou  Vmi 
HTTa  nged  to  .more  rjdfhil  y iewiu  We  the 
of  th 6 Hainan  alphabet . 

Among  thbHC  known  ns  alphabetical  are— 
Thb  French,  » chmbihdtijjSlr'.ipf  lower-eapc 
dtid ij&pitpl*.  •.  . , • %/  !• ; \* ; _ 

Afetoif  e,  Euglishj  has  nnnlified  Roman  CAp 

itids/:  ;v.’,v: > ‘s  ’ . ; ’ ..’ ; ’ f-Vv^^ 

Fried  Ian  dor’s*  American,  Roman  enpUah 
of  kind  ktmyvh  ft#  iiiock  leffcts.  " ^ J 

That  A»f  Dr,  S.0.  ffevrc^yfnntdpal  of  ibv. 
Itifttitfifthita  for  the  Blmd  at  . 

yhiih^t  taT  employe  an  ungtdjd*  firrutiTldwcr* 
costv  for  All  f lip  Ictters^xeiGjri  - *%  w hirh 

are  capitals,  clmrac ter  je  psiAi  of  ipoat 

of  the  ixisHf  utiotis  in  th»s  Uh ifotl  limi 

mahy  ^ 

Mr.  N,;B.  Kneass,  vff  Flu ) 4dd phi a,  biuise !1 
A bllhd  &%&:  apd  a ; ; jbihliahhr ;of  yri>yks  for 
the  blunt,  einpiovff  lower* ctwe  like  that  of 
firVM p Wf^ahd  Wo & ifehld tads*  iind^r  fhc  iitW 
0?  combined  lptiw  .0 

; ■ : jEach^ymo.  ; •/ 

The-  Anrly-  history  of  er»  graving  con  corns 
the  inscnptwuiH  .tin  Afom‘s  ; Hfo  '*  iron  pes),!' 
and  inlaid  'Meatlcn  letter^  in  ttio  n>ck,  re- 
fofrad  to  by  Job,  if  that  be  it  fair  under- 
kidhding  of  the  iroskagp. : Cv'fitcfhiH^rary 
with  this  are  tiay i-drvcMt  aiid  ohe^ 

iisks  of  Fgvpt*  flK  tablets  of  Af»«yna  and 
Ffjilfia,  the  engraved  gems  in  the  brea&t- 
ydafo  of  Aart?nv  iierhaps  the  leadpn  jdat^e 
■inscribed  vr is D HcsfodV  “works  and  iliiys/' 
Which  were  HO  long  preserved  at  the  (biitit- 
aid  of  Helicon,  in  Burnt  i a.  recoiled:  by 
Punsania^  y‘. . 

From  ‘uigetipt  ions  ihc  Creeks  proveedpd 
fco  vngravuig  maps  <m  metallic  plates  ; upd 
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rubber  blanket.  The  inking  of  the  stone  is 
effected  by  parallel  rollers  (from  three  to 
six)  in  front  of  the  cylinder,  upon  which 
are  heavy  riding  rollers  of  iron,  the  latter 
being  made  to  vibrate  laterally  to  aid  the 
distribution  of  the  ink.  These  in  king-roll- 
ers are  covered  with  leather,  like  the  ordi- 
nary hand-rollers  for  lithographic  printing ; 
they  receive  their  ink  from  a table  which 
travels  with  the  bed,  and  are  driven  by  a 
rack  or  friction  pieces  on  the  sides  of  the 
bed.  The  ink  is  fed  to  the  table  from  a 
fountain  at  the  end  of  the  press,  and  dis- 
tributed by  a number  ot  oblique-lying  roll- 
ers, also  covered  with  leather.  The  auto- 
matic damping  arrangement  is  at  the  back 
of  the  cylinder.  It  consists  of  a shallow 
trough  containing  water,  partially  immersed 
in  which  a cylinder  of  wood  is  made  slowly 
to  revolve.  An  absorbent  roller  is  held  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  this  roller  for 
a longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  required  upon  the  stone, 
after  which  it  carries  its  increase  of  moist- 
ure dVer  to  a heavy  riding  roller,  which 
again  gives  it  up  to  two  damping  rollers 
covered  with  linen,  which  traverse  the  stone 
as  it  passes  beneath  them,  just  before  it 
meets  the  inking-rollers  near  the  cylinder; 
the  feed  of  water  admits  of  adjustment  as 
to  quantity  while  the  press  is  in  motion. 

The  pressure  in  this  press  is  adjusted  by 
means  of  butting  screws,  which  lift  or  lower 
the  bed  in  the  traveling  carriage;  these 
screws  are  turned  by  a key  from  above. 
When  the  sheet  is  printed  it  is  conveyed  by 
an  intermediate  cylinder  provided  with  grip- 
pers to  the  fly  at  the  end  of  the  press,  and 
there  deposited,  face  up,  on  the  pile  of  print- 
ed work. 

This  press,  though  by  no  means  identical 
with  European  machines  of  the  same  class, 
may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  essential  features  of  them  all. 

The  introduction  of  the  lithographic  pow- 
er-press has  totally  remodeled  the  litho- 
graphic trade  throughout  the  world  within 
the  short  period  of  six  years  (1868-74),  in- 
creasing the  possible  production  about  ten- 
fold. It  has  lowered  the  cost  of,  and  in 
fact  rendered  possible,  large  editions  from 
stone  which  in  former  times  found  their 
way  to  the  type  press,  with  very  inferior  re- 
sults. By  this  change  the  general  public 
have  profited  largely. 

Chromo-lithography,  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  lithographic  art,  differs  only 
from  the  ordinary  processes  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  a number  of  impressions  in  different 
colors  from  as  many  different  stones  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper,  the  combination  of  colors 
making  a finished  picture.  An  outline  draw- 
ing is  transferred  to  each  stone  required  to 
complete  the  picture,  so  as  to  secure  exact- 
ness in  the  co-relation  of  all  parts  on  each 
stone.  Upon  these  stones  the  artist  draws 


I the  different  tints  and  colors,  the  number 
varying  with  the  character  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Prang’s  famous  chromo,  “ Family  Scene 
in  Pompeii,”  occupied  forty -three  stones. 

An  artist  must  have  a high  degree  of  skill 
in  drawing,  a fine  feeling  for  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  color,  and  must  be  able  to  tell 
what  number  of  stones  will  be  required, 
what  the  order  of  the  tints  and  colors,  what 
effect  one  tint  will  have  upon  the  succeed- 
ing ones.  Careful  register  is  required,  so 
that  each  color  may  fall  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  picture. 

Senefelder  died  in  1834.  Every  phase  of 
the  lithographic  art  described  in  the  lore- 
going  was  indicated,  originated,  >r  practiced 
by  him.  The  development  and  perfection  of 
the  present  day,  in  every  branch  of  his  great 
invention,  would  gratify  and  astonish  him 
infinitely.  He  would  gaze  in  amazement  at 
the  lithographic  power-press  printing  thou- 
sands of  sheets  daily,  and  would  be  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  a chromo  which 
he  would  confound  with  the  original  paint- 
ing, and  which  his  art  has  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  All  this  he  would 
readily  comprehend ; photolithography  alone 
would  be*  to  him  a mystery  and  a revelation. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  art  of  photography  is  entirely  em- 
braced within  the  century.  The  solitary 
fact  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  known  to 
the  world  previous  to  1776,  was  that  horn- 
silver  (fused  chlorid  of  silver)  is  blackened 
by  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays.  It  is  now 
known  that  many  bodies  are  photo-chemic- 
ally  sensitive  in  a greater  or  less  degree, 
but  some  of  the  salts  of  silver  and  chromic 
acid  in  conjunction  with  organic  matter  are 
pre-eminently  so,  and  are  used  practically 
to  the  exclus'on  of  all  others. 

Scheelo  in  1777  drew  attention  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  violet  and  blue  rays  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  spectrum ; and  Ritter  in 
1801  proved  the  existence  of  dark  rays  be- 
yond the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum 
by  the  power  they  possessed  of  blackening 
chloride  of  silver.  Wollaston  experimented 
upon  gum-guaiacum.  Wedgwood,  previous 
to  1802,  was  the  first  to  produce  a photo- 
graph, in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word ; 
this  was  a negative  of  an  engraving  which 
was  laid  over  a sheet  of  paper  moistened 
with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Such  a 
picture  had  to  be  carefully  preserved  from 
daylight,  or  the  whole  surface  would  black- 
en. Neither  Wedgwood,  nor  Davy,  who  ac- 
companied with  observations  the  memoran- 
dum submitted  by  Wedgwood  to  the  Royal 
Society,  devised  any  mode  oi  fixing  the  im- 
age. 

From  1814  to  1827  Joseph  Nicdphore 
Niepce,  of  Chalons  on  the  Sadne,  experi- 
mented on  the  subject.  In  the  latter  year 
he  communicated  his  process.  He  coated  a 
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tiie yimx  csnturv  or  the  republic. 


piato  of  mdM  or  with  a vunu*h aa- 
p (within  dteplvod  in  od  iii  UviOid^f,  And 
potted  it  ouifer  an  engraving  or  i»  a cumwi ; 
the  mfjiJiglit  fto  affected  the  bitumen  that 
the  parts  norm-ponding  ft*  the  white  por- 
tions of  the  picture,  or  image  reman  ted  upon 
the  plate  when  those  nut  exposed  \*j  light 
were.  anbsequeiitiy  dissolved  by  oil  of  Iritu*' 
ui^n  ami  washed  a This  was  a perma; 
neut  n^gati  re  picture.  In  lisftJ  Niepce  as- 
Stated  "with  DagnejareV 


i \V8~  plate  Vh  exposed  hi  the  vainem.  and  ?U»- 
□ ce*  I ) ateiit  i mage  do  v*l flitted  by  an  aqueous  soW*;-, 
heel  lion  of  prutomilphHte  of  the 
and  ^Ttwiuafiy  piior^xtig  by  u dark  deposit  fbl&i- 
fh  a rug  upon  jiiu»8^  places  whftpe  tiny  light  fia? 
and  anted,' the  density  of  this  deposit  being;  hi 
nern  recti}'  pmpnrtTaiiajl  to  the  energy  of  the 
tour  rherdi cal  fays.  ‘VVrben  ^uhjci enyly  Atei^l * 
1 of  oped,  the  plate  is  washed  wUivwhttr^  ghd 
mde  dxed.  by  washing  away  the  iiro 
itfra  by  a such,  a*  the  of  .ptrtSjfci 

kper,  aiiaiu  or  hyfu^niphjtr?  t«f  aortai;  Tina  re- 
This  rikives  ‘ilia  uniky  eiiuraei  er  of  the  ftlmv  #*ut 
leaves  the  picturo  apparently  resting  on 
X*v  bare  glass. 

was  To  produce  poriHro  photographic  print*  flyhVt. 
the  surli  a negative  t*  sensitised  sheet  of  paper 
e af  is  placer]  beneath  the  negative,  and;  exposed 
I i«1» - to  th,e  nnfs  rays..  Tli*  Hgkt  passes  through 
iftrffe  the  negative  in  quantity  deluding  (ipwi 
acerl  the  tyiuisparen^  of  i to  several  jiarr^r  and 
r by  produce  a f <n*q»oirt  imrute  darkening  ot  Jhy 
then  silver  salts  in  the  albuminous  surface  0 U*e 
i«gc  paper.  The  paper  is  now  washed  to  n u^.r, « 
taeh  the  in  pilfered  mtrotf , timed  by  a suit  of 
mti  * fixed  by  hyp^olphite  of  soda,  washed,  driodV 
The  mounted,  and  glared. 

liU’fr  live  MiUr  rxwesra  is  Vimt  f^r  roak'uig  vo 
hiTgtfd  print*  front  & . ta  an  .ad;- 

y ivf  juntiiblo  portion,  having  a •ktmrtiim. 

' -•  » V 

' 


AsuAfi^ifia  soti*  oiiucba. 
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j,f  sTlm'h  tht>  uegaU.ve  pi  r.h^  rnys 

•vmtfcriwg  at  flic  %vmd<m\  ; c m 

tin?  lAfl&rd  forth*.:  |7Rpin^!uiargruieTff. 

detenu  tuu  tint  be aparod -for  <*v^ii  thi?  rorp 
tiitvm  uf  the  name*  of  the  vanoiw 
vwJ>kJi  have  from  fimr*  to  time been  pminJ- 
w ntiy  before  Gm*  public.  Some  of  the«e 
won*  invented  tn  the  in thticy  of  the.  aK,  and 
h:*Vw  boon  Imi#  siipemAlfd  by  more  perfect 
others  yet  survive  fur  certain 


tp£T]Vud)> 

Til*  brohjpt  m.  a th Uf UnMixfidn  uegtit  *vn 
mi  jtt&aa  cttUdr  by  it  short  intd  dte 

v^Ipp^d  hp  ju$  iu  produce  u#  u J?iU*  a depnaH 
fi»  posai life  mi  tin*  Ughta.  >i\U\h  a piettvre  la 
ii^t;  k>oked  at  bytraiuiuitfed  tight » nor  i*  if 
viilji&late  ii#  a 


d is  fc«  bu  backed 
op  with  a black  sur &<;*,  general ly  a piuck 
vArnidqfmd  regard o<i  by  redacted  %ht  only* 
Upfi&t  thf#e  amsumatuntW#  it  appeah*  as  a 
ppmfci vfv the  dUpUaii  yeftebiiu & and  the  black 
backing  aVwuriiiiig  tke  light.  tVlnree  df 
this  kind  ace  rapidly  jiiaiite,  *MiV&u«hed  >1*- 
•refrfc:  from  >;Aine,rav  as  i«\fcbw ehee  w iili the 

*&«  «cMt;U  yi*ry -miifh 
• They; . &n\::  h^^Y&y  very.  '] 

gopd : ^0;' *P  retake  { 
Wnf  far  tip*  latter ■'*&  i)x*  mgblivt  process,  j 
ImjnW^dL  y-V'.' 

At.  the  ifwwent  day  mnhiptyfH^  ate  rhruly  ; 

1 - I . a • n*  l ♦ ti  1 k . ^ • rW  r ^ * w T » .k>u  £* 


AYVXSAftjfrme  O iUtBi* 


Yu  be  tfiet  with,  but  ;,  cu^  a view  Of  the  v,'b>m  h of  The 

y.iftjy -.atr-  *omKi  iaes . estllad,  are  pcudheed  by  j frum  tt  window'  *tf  the  York 

it  jiKTiV’etiy  siiialogoa^  the  «iib«fcai>- 1 In  liia  Inbormlory  tptifabaor;  Mdree  learned 

tial  dilife^xivO^ ^ heio^  tha*t  the  <^0|iiioh  jae- j the  an. 

ttito  kiailo  rlh  entiy  Tuprm  ^ thin  in>h  |>ihto  \ Daguerre?  made  an  uii^iic/  f ftsfnl  arttewpi 

Vri^  a id.'u  k emwiio)  or  laeouer,  s to  photogTiiph  t i;*-  muop-  Dr.  J W;  i^r^per 

Iiotk-it»  «.urfiice£§  from  - the  ’ aaeoeedwl  in  IR40  ill  kibt^iut^; .%' 

•o;f ion  of  t-Iio-  Tjegntfvo  bath*  ami  uc<h  the  grnpli  of  the  muon  on  a ^ih.or  plate  with  ^ 

part  of  the  tilock  hunkiiig  uaeij  in  the  &tii-  reioHCojie  of  tiv«  in ^ii5^  a}a)rtnre.  Ho  pro^ 
t*rotypo,  aentod  spccimenM  to  the  New  York  L^pe tun 

Ftr/'otf/jw  at*  *ti)l  to.  vogne.  the  qnieineaa  of  Natural  Hl^tpry  fp  I WO*  Pi^>ft'«^ur  0.  P. 
Vith'  Which’  tliey  can  l>e  prodinH^i  md  their  Bond*  of  Oinihrid^  M^aehu^mt^  mtoie 
0ie0ediwi?ly  crest*  mukiog  them  pnpu-  phoipgrapluj  of  U«;.  niuou  in 
luar  wnft  tiie  pMldic.  Cameras  pmvhied  ^ivifcii  C'lunbridgo  refcnetr>t  of  ‘fiiV^nr  Apef- 

u large  iHKivher  leu8ea  ar?  omployetL  in  Pure.  Alarty  ofchera  failimott;  MrvKufli^r- 

thotr  pwinotibn*  forcPa  plutto^taphs  nf  the  iiu, dii  njo^t 

The  unri  difth.nlty  in  the  effi dent  exedlent;  Sir.  Dalartie,  in  Ehgiund.  inuat 

working  «f  eoiiodhin  m gativeg  out-of-doory  also  ho  useutioned. 
created  a dttKife  for  a.  uiojuik  of  pr»«erv  ttijj  a 

ettUodion  plate  in  A aemiifiye  condition, ;ko  m ruOTOf^^iKiftAFiiV. 

U*  i^inVr  it  no.uoce«8;iry  ti>  coat,  seueirize,  PltfilolithQyravhy  la  a inode  of  prmlndng 
and  itevtdi/p  the!  plate  where,  the  lamleeap^  ’fey  Y)lioU)griij>hiY  uiieamf  dedgne  on  pt&nv 
if  taken.  AcmttUi}g)yn  uivnpher  of  jimierv-  from  which,  appreasioim  limy  he  obtuined  in 
atiye  and  ilry-plate  j^r-^^fM  have  boon  i'%  the  ordinarj'  lithogiaphie  pre^a. 

dry  pmoc^a,  buweyort  p ve^ ' jr^-' . I^he* ..hfat'  thi$  lirife  were  by 

5<ilt« fully  oqaal  iti  quuiity  to  the  work  froru  yfJ&Fmy  0$; iihd  Lew of  Dphlin> 

>ver  plan\s.  but  llicv  oftev  other  ad  van>.igt*«  in  1^4i  v they  \y(nv.  loll  owed  by  several  w~ 
which  4’iin  nrtt*  Iw  l|psotdd.  ^ Partly JfilWft.  v •,*,'/ ‘ 

The  stum^eopie ; "camera  used  for  held  T.h^fr  w&t*\  with  jrt^rns  di- 

work  has  $xi  Arrirtigenietat  for  inside  tangpua  m‘tly  upo?^  Jo^eph  D^dn,  was 

of  the  two  Immii  wW#i  a#lioFt | thv  prg^iir  matt4?f  wi^^ 

o^anis  to  the  plates  in  the  binary  | mate  isf  potash  upon  stone  Xu  proihm*  a pho* 
eUaml^T*  Shutters  axe  ifhu  od  in  front  ot  ) toHthogrwph.  Poiteyin  was  the  first  tu  ne»' 
o^h  tuhe,  «o  arranged,  that  by  touelihig  a ‘bgiai»e  tW  fact  that  hichrm/iatcd  organic 
^ptibkr",  th^v  .siniullttiieotisly  Tbfatud?  J pmtter  aiteiocl  faf.  light  took  the  greftay  vrik 
iv‘rt%TUg  for  an  infant  of  yimo  a hole  in  | from  the  rollm.  No  grtdat  •ni*am*irfc  af  aw* 
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__  attained  by  operations  with  reams 
and  directly  upon  stone.  The  various  gela- 
tine processes  have  been  more  successful. 

J.  \V.  Osborne  patented  in  Australia  Sep- 
tember 1, 1859,  and  in  the  United  States  J une 
25, 1801,  a transfer  process,  in  which  he  pre- 
pares a sheet  of  paper  by  coating  one  side 
with  a mixture  of  albumen,  gelatine,  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  dries  it  in  the 
dark.  This  ia  exposed  under  a negative, 
whereby  a visible,  change  is  produced,  the 
brilliant  yellow  of  the  sheet,  duo  to  the  salt 
of  chromium,  being  changed  to  a chestnut- 
brown.  In  addition  to  this  visible  change, 
the  organic  matter  becomes  insoluble.  A 
coating  of  transfer-ink  is  now  applied  to  the 
whole  exposed  surface  by  passing  the  sheet 
through  the  press,  face  down,  upon  an  inked 
atone.  When  the  sheet  ia  removed  the  pho- 
tographic picture  ia  almost  invisible.  The 
sheet  is  then  floated,  ink  side  upward,  upon 
hot  water,  the  action  of  which  is  to  coagu- 
late the  albumen,  rendering  it  insoluble,  and 
to  swell  and  soften  the  gelatine,  causing  the 
part  affected  by  light  to  appear  depressed 
by  contrast.  The  sheet  of  paper  so  floated 
is  next  placed  upou  a slab,  and  tho  superflu- 
ous ink  nibbed  off  by  a wet  sponge.  This 
operation  develops  the  picture.  The  sheet 
is  then  washed,  dried,  and  transferred  to  the 
stone  in  the  usual  way.  The  coagulated  al- 
bumen forms  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
paper  a continuous  film,  which  adheres 


• The  majority  of  the  illustrations  for  this  article 
are  borrowed  from  Knioht'*  Mechanical  Dictionary, 
published  by  J.  B.  Ford  and  Co.,  New  York. 


strongly  to  tho  stone  during  the  transh  r 
process,  preventing  any  shifting  and  conse- 
quent doubling  of  tho  lines.  This  is,  for  all 
practical  puqwsea,  the  first  successful  photo- 
lithographic process,  and  has  been  used  in 
tho  Crown  Lands  Survey  Office  of  Vie  tori;; 
since  September,  1859,  in  the  publication  of 
maps.  Substantially  the  same  process  iV 
used  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  of  En- 
gland. The  duplication  and  copying  of 
drawings  for  the  United  States  Patent-of- 
fice has  been  for  some  years  performed  by 
this  process,  which,  in  accuracy  and  speed, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  copying  camera  employed  in  making 
negatives  from  drawings  is  shown  in  the 
figure.  Tho  camera  (containing  tho  nega- 
tive plate)  and  the  plan-board,  on  which  is 
tacked  the  drawing  to  be  copied,  are  adjust- 
able on  a table,  which  is  tilted  on  its  truck 
to  give  the  drawing  a good  presentation  to 
the  light.  The  focusing  is  done  by  a thin 
metallic  belt,  giving  a rapid  and  positive 
movement  on  either  side  of  the  problemat- 
ical focus.  The  table  is  always  brought  into 
a horizontal  position  in  focusing,  the  end  of 
the  camera  box  being  covered  by  a hood, 
under  which  the  operator  stands.  8<>  placed, 
he  controls  the  positions  both  of  the  plan- 
board  and  the  lens,  and  has  the  gTound  glass 
always  at  a convenient  distance  from  him. 
In  copying  at  or  near  full  scale  the  position 
of  the  lens  affects  the  size  of  the  picture, 
making  Utile  change  in  the  sharpness  of 
the  focus,  which  latter  operation  is  then 
done  with  the  plan-board.  When  a large  re- 
duction is  required,  the  position  of  the  plau- 
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board  affects  the  size,  and  the  focusing  is 
dono  with  the  lens. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PHOTfl  PROCESSES. 

Besides  the  processes  which  have  been 
described  under  the  titles  Photography  and 
Photolithography , there  are  a number  of  oth- 
ers which  should  not  be  entirely  overlooked. 
The  processes  yet  remaining  to  be  stated 
depend  upon  the  use  of  gelatine. 

Mungo  Ponton  in  1839  first  discovered  the 
sensitiveness  to  light  of  a sheet  of  paper 
treated  with  bichromate  of  potash.  Bec- 
querel  in  1840  determined  that  the  sizing 
of  the  paper  played  an  important  part  in 
the  change.  Fox  Talbot  in  1853  discover- 
ed and  utilized  the  insolubility  of  gelatine 
exposed  to  light  in  the  presence  of  a bi- 
chromate. Dissolve  gelatine  in  hot  water, 
add  to  the  solution  some  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash and  dry  it;  the  compound  is  sensitive  to 
light  in  a way  different  from  ordinary  pho- 
tographic paper.  If  a photographic  nega- 
tive on  glass  be  laid  over  a sheet  of  this  pre- 
pared gelatine,  the  portions  shielded  from 
light  by  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture  will 
dissolve  as  readily  as  before,  while  the  parts 
acted  on  by  light  will  form  a tough  tawny 
substance  unaffected  by  hot  water. 

From  this  point  the  gelatine  processes 
naturally  divide  into  two  groups. 

1.  The  first  group  includes  carbon  printing . 
Poitevin,  in  1855,  was  the  first  to  use  carbon 
combined  with  gelatine  as  a vehicle,  avail- 
ing himself  of  its  insoluble  character  after 
oxposure.  This  process  is  as  follows : Paper 
is  coated  with  a compound  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  gelatine,  and  lamp-black  dissolved 
in  cold  water.  This  paper  is  dried  in  a dark 
room,  exposed  beneath  a negative,  and  the 
parts  not  affected  by  the  actinic  action  of 
the  light  dissolved  off  by  hot  water.  The 
resulting  picture  is  a positive  print  in  black 
and  white,  of  which  the  shades  are  produced 
by  the  carbon  of  the  lamp-black,  blackest 
where  the  light  acted  most  freely,  and  with 
all  the  various  shades  according  to  the  rela- 
tive translucency  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  negative.  Poitevin  subsequently  in- 
troduced a process  for  carbon  printing  un- 
der a positive.  The  process  was  materially 
Improved  by  Swann  about  1861.  He  trans- 
ferred the  film,  after  exposure,  to  another 
surface  with  the  face  downward,  so  that  the 
dissolving  was  effected  from  its  back,  after 
which  it  was  retransferred  to  the  paper,  on 
which  it  remained. 

2.  The  picture  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  light  on  bichromated  gelatine,  and  is  made 
(a)  to  produce  a print  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred ; or  (b)  to  serve  as  a printing  matrix, 
from  which  impressions  may  be  taken  by 
the  ordinary  lithographic  means ; or  (o)  to 
obtain  an  impression  in  relief  which  may 
be  printed  from  in  the  ordinary  printing- 
press. 


(а)  The  first  success  in  this  line  resulted 
in  the  process  of  photolithography,  which 
has  been  considered. 

(б)  Paul  Pretsch  in  1854  discovered  and 
utilized  the  quality  which  a sheet  of  bi- 
chromated gelatine  possessed  of  not  swell- 
ing in  water  after  exposure  to  light.  Poite- 
vin,  1855,  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  bichromated  organic  matter  altered 
by  light  took  greasy  ink  from  the  roller. 
Tessi6  dn  Motay  and  Mar6chal,  in  1864,  were 
the  first  to  print  from  a photographic  image 
on  bichromated  gelatine  as  from  a litho- 
graphic stone. 

The  Albert-type , named  from  Albert,  of  Mu- 
nich, the  autotype , the  heliotype , by  Edwards, 
now  worked  by  J.  R.  Osgood,  of  Boston,  and 
many  others  might  be  cited,  •differing  in 
minor  respects.  Edwards,  in  the  heliotype, 
produced  a movable  film;  by  the  addition 
of  chrome-alum  to  the  gelatine  a tough, 
tawny,  insoluble  sheet  is  formed,  capable 
of  standing  rongh  usage,  and  yet  retaining 
its  property  of  being  acted  on  by  light  in 
the  presence  of  a bichromate,  and  of  re- 
ceiving and  refusing  greasy  ink.  The  sheet 
is  exposed  under  a negative,  mounted  on 
a metallic  plate,  the  superfluous  chemicals 
washed  out,  and  then  printed  from  with  lith- 
ographic ink  on  an  ordinary  platen  printing- 
press,  being  damped  between  each  impres- 
sion, as  in  ordinary  lithographic  printing. 

(c)  Relief -work  is  produced  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  can  not  here  be  described. 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  in  1827  led  the  way  by 
an  asphaltum  and  etching  process. 

The  photoglyptic  process  of  Fox  Talbot, 
1852,  was  another  etching  process.  The  pho- 
togalvanograph  of  Pretsch,  1854,  depended 
upon  the  swelling  of  the  gelatine  after  ex- 
posure ; a matrix  was  taken  in  gutta-percha, 
and  from  this  a cameo  plate  was  obtained 
by  electro-deposit.  The  phototype  belongs 
to  this  sub-class.  Poitevin  in  1855  had  a 
process  somewhat  resembling  this,  in  which 
he  obtained  a cast  by  the  use  of  plaster 
hardened  with  protosulphate  of  iron.  Os- 
borne in  1860  transferred  the  inked  gelatine 
sheet  to  zinc,  and  etched  to  make  a relief. 

In  the  Woodbury  process , from  which  such 
excellent  results  have  been  obtained  for  il- 
lustrating the  Medical  and  Surgical  History 
of  the  War , the  gelatine  picture  in  relief,  ob- 
tained by  light,  is  placed  in  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  soft  metal,  and  subjected  to  heavy 
hydraulic  pressure.  This  gives  a picture 
in  reversed  relief  and  depression.  Such  a 
mould  is  deeper  in  the  places  answering  to 
the  shades  in  the  original  picture,  and  con- 
versely, shallower  in  the  lights.  It  is  filled 
with  a solution  of  colored  gelatine  in  hot 
water;  a piece  of  paper  is  placed  on  top 
and  pressed  down  with  a level  lid,  so  as  to 
squeeze  out  the  superfluous  gelatine.  The 
paper  is  then  lifted,  bringing  with  it  the 
colored  gelatine,  which  forms  the  picture. 
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PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

The  co-application  of  the  microscope  and 
photographic  process  has  led  to  wonderful 
results,  which  we  may  briefly  illustrate  by 
an  example.  Merely  referring  to  the  early 
attempts  of  Donn6,  and  the  experiments  of 
Gerlach,  Albert,  and  Maddox  in  Europe;  and 
of  Rood  and  Rutherford  in  America,  we  may 
describe  the  plan  adopted  by  Colonel  J.  J. 
Woodward,  M.  D.,  of  the  United  States  Army 


exposure.  For  powers  between  500  and 
1500  a ^&-inch  objective  is  employed,  dis- 
pensing in  general  with  an  eye-piece  or  am- 
plifier, and  placing  the  sensitized  plate  at 
a distance  not  exceeding  three  to  four  feet 
from  the  microscope.  In  the  case  of  objects 
having  very  minute  details,  however,  it  is 
frequently  advantageous  to  employ  an  eye- 
piece or  amplifier  rather  than  enlarge  a neg- 
ativi  taken  with  a smaller  power. 

Though  natural  sunlight  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, it  may  be  sometimes  necessary, 
when  this  is  wanting,  to  employ  artificial 
illumination.  For  this  purpose  the  elec- 
tric, the  magnesium,  and  the  oxy-calcium 
lights  have  been  used  with  success.  Of 
these  the  electric  light  is  the  best,  and  for 
its  production  Dr.  Woodward  employs  a 
Duboscq  lamp,  operated  by  a battery  of 
fifty  small  Grove  elements,  ten  in  a cell. 

The  accompanying  figure  is  a fac-simile 
of  a photograph  obtained  by  the  instru- 
ment just  described.  It  is  an  enlarge- 
ment on  a scale  of  617  diametera  from  a 
writing  on  glass  by  Webb,  of  London,  for 
the  United  States  Army  Medical  Museum. 
The  writing  was  executed  with  a diamond 
point  by  an  instrument  of  Mr.  Webb’s  in- 
vention, and  known  as  a micro-panto- 
graph. 

The  glass  slip  also  contains  the  following 
inscription  in  a larger  writing:  “Webb’s 
Test.  The  Lord’s  Prayer.  227  letters  in 
the  3$*  x of  an  inch,  or  the  xidVsx  a 
square  inch,  and  at  the  rate  of  29,431,458  let- 
ters to  an  inch,  which  is  more  than  8 Bibles, 
the  Bible  containing  3,566,480  letters.” 

The  area  within  which  the  prayer  was 
written  was  micrometrically  verified  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  who  found  that  it  and  the 
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WOODWARD'S  MIUBO-PHOTOORAPHIO  APPARATUS 

(with  solar  light). 

Medical  Museum  in  Washington.  He  dis- 
penses with  a camera  and  ground  glass.  The 
operating-room  has  two  windows,  through 
one  of  which  sufficient  yellow  light  is  ad- 
mitted to  enable  the  operator  to  work;  the 
lower  part  of  the  other  window  is  provided 
with  a shutter  fourteen  inches  high,  the  up- 
per part  being  blackened.  In  the  shutter  is 
a hole  in  which  is  inserted  a tube,  a,  through 
which  the  solar  light  reflected  from  a plane 
mirror,  5,  or,  preferably,  a heliostat,  is 
thrown  upon  the  achromatic  condenser 
of  the  microscope,  c,  which  is  placed  on  a 
shelf  at  the  window  of  the  dark  room. 

The  light  reflected  through  the  tube, 

which  is  provided  with  an  achromatic  - . 

lens  of  about  ten  inches  focal  length,  is  CIS  t(  )7t  flCCCt'CM  C'lAM,  (AjI  , 
thrown  upon  the  achromatic  condenser.  (flit  dcilty.  ylt&it  G/fltfs 

d is  the  focusing  device;  g /,  the  nega-  (nfMcM  (It  #Wt  Cl  A 

tive  holder  and  its  stand.  HotOWf  iltbfrsi 

For  powers  from  200  to  500,  a Hnch  ob-  U^WUcl  Uad  Uf 

jective  without  an  eye-piece  is  used,  the  Wf  , fat  dUtUtAs 

power  being  varied  by  increasing  or  dimin-  f . -7.  / * 

isliing  the  distance  of  the  sensitized  plate  41*  tflITTTL  Q4/rVI+4Zr  f 

from  the  instrument.  A cell  filled  with 
ammonio- sulphate  of  copper,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  non-actinio  rays,  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  large  lens  and  the  condenser,  and 
a hood  is  drawn  around  the  instrument  to 
prevent  any  loss  of  light. 

For  objects  magnified  less  than  500  diam- 
eters the  time  of  exposure,  being  less  than 
a second,  is  regulated  by  a sliding  shutter 
placed  before  a slit  in  front  of  the  micro- 
scope, the  width  of  the  slit  being  adjusted 
to  correspond  with  the  required  length  of 
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above  inscription  were  contained  within  a 
space  ^ of  an  inch  square. 

According  to  a statement  made  in  1802 
by  Mr.  Farrants,  president  of  the  Micro- 
scopical Society  of  London,  Mr.  Peters  has 
succeeded  in  writing  the  Lord’s  Prayer  so 
as  to  be  distinctly  legible,  with  sufficient 
magnifying  power,  within  the  space  of 
uxifinnr  of  a square  inch. 

Washington,  D.  C.  EDWARD  H.  KNIGHT. 
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THE  LAST  JOURNALS  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE 


DAVID  LIVINGSTON K, 


THE  world  owes  a dfcbt  of  gratitude  it 
can  never  pay  to  the  faithful  servants 
who,  through  dangers  and  against  obstacles 
which  the  imagination  can  but  faintly  pic- 
ture, bore  the  dead  body  of  their  friend  ami 
master,  with  all  the  precious  records  of  his 
wanderings  and  discoveries,  from  the  little 
village  where  he  breathed  his  last  to  the 
sea-coast  at  Zanzibar.  But  for  their  affec- 
tionate devotion  those  records  would  have 
been  lost ; and  with  the  exception  of  what 
was  contained  in  the  diary  intrusted  to  the 


4 Tfu  Last  Journal*  of  David  Livingstone,  in  Central 
A frica,  from  1S65  to  hi*  Drath.  Continutti  btt  <t  Sarra- 
five  of  hi#  J^ast  Moments  arul  Sitftnnfls,  obtained  from 
his  faithful  Servant*  Chinn* i and  8u*l  ~ 
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care  of  Mr.  Stanley,  all  knowledge  of  the 
important  discoveries  made  by  the  great 
traveler  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life  would  have  perished.  Thanks  to  the 
fidelity  of  these  poor  ignorant  men,  in  the 
narrative  now  given  to  the  world,  covering 
seven  years  of  continuous  travel  and  discov- 
ery, hot  a break  occurs,  “We  have  not/’ 
says  the  editor  of  this  deeply  interesting 
work,  “ to  deplore  the  loss,  by  accident  or 
carelessness,  of  a single  entry  from  the  time 
of  Livingstone’s  departure  from  Zanzibar, 
in  the  beginning  of  1866,  to  the  day  when 
his  note-book  dropped  from  his  hand  in  the 
village  of  Ilala,  at  the  end  of  April,  1873/’ 
The  preservation  of  these  documents  ap- 
pears almost  miraculous  when  we  consider 
the  nature  of  the  perils  through  which  they 
were  borne  to  a place  of  safety.  The  liith* 
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Land  of  faithful  servants  had  to  make  their 
way  with  their  precious  burden  hundreds 
of  miles  through  a wild  and  terrible  coun- 
try, through  lands  where  the  debased  and 
superstitious  tribes  would  have  torn  them 
in  pieces  had  it  become  known  that  they 
were  carrying  a dead  man,  over  rivers 
swollen  into  raging  torrents,  across  mount- 
ain*, and  through  dense  forests,  where  dan- 
gers lurked  in  every  thicket.  Yet  although 
at  every  step  beset  with  perils,  suffering  oft- 
entimes from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  some- 
times almost  dead  with  fever,  the  dreaded 
scourge  of  equatorial  Africa,  they  remained 
faithful  to  their  sacred  trust,  and  gave  an 
example  of  fidelity  and  heroism  that,  should 
never  Ik?  forgotten. 

Before  proceeding  to  sketch,  in  a neces- 
sarily brief  manner,  the  last  yearn  of  Dr. 
Livingstone’s  life,  a word  should  be  said  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  notes  and  jour- 
nals thus  wonderfully  preserved.  Our  read- 
ers w ill  remember  that  when  Mr.  Stanley 
left  him  in  1872  Dr.  Livingstone  intrusted 
to  his  care  a very  large  diary,  sealed  up  and 
consigned  to  the  safe-keeping  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Agnes  Livingstone,  When  the 
rumor  of  his  death  was  eonfmmMl  this  book 
was  examined,  and  found  to  contain  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  notes  he  had  made  dur- 
ing his  travels  previous  to  his  meeting  with 


Mr.  Stanley.  It  was  his  custom  always  to 
have  in  use  metallic  note-books,  in  which 
the  day’s  jottings  were  recorded.  When 
time  and  opportunity  served,  these  were 
carefully  entered  in  the  larger  volume.  It 
seems,  however,  that  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  of  his  life  this  rule  had  to  give 
way  to  the  toils  of  travel  and  the-  exhaustion 
of  distressing  sickness.  While  in  the  Mao- 
yiieina  country  he  ran  out  of  note- hooks,  Ink. 
and  pencils,  and  bad  to  resort  to  shifts  which 
at  first  made  it  very  doubtful  whether  the 
most  diligent  attempt  at  compilation  would 
succeed  in  bringing  order  out  of  w hat  ap- 
peared to  be  inextricable  confusion.  Such 
pocket-books  as  remained  at  this  period  of 
his  travels  were  utilized  to  the  hist  inch  of 
paper.  In  some  of  them  were  found  lunar 
observations,  the  names  of  rivers,  the  height 
Af  mountains,  advancing  toward  the  middle 
from  one  end,  while  from  the  other  the  itin- 
erary grown  day  by  day  interspersed  with 
map  routes  of  the  march,  botanical  notes, 
and  carefully  made  drawings.  But  in  tin- 
mean  time  the  middle  portion  of  the  book 
Was  filling  up  with  calculations,  private 
memoranda,  words  intended  for  vocabula- 
ries, and  extracts  from  hooks,  while  here 
and  there  the  stain  of  a pressed  flower 
causes  indistinctness.  Yet  the  thread  of 
the  narrative  runs  throughout,  and  nothing 
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line,  as  well  m all  bis 
maps,  which  now  for 
the  tirst  time  come 
to  light. 

It  would  be  im- 

mmmMm  p°^^e  over- 

state  the  impor- 
tance of  Dr,  Living- 
* stone’s  researches 
ant*  discoveries.  By 
; - : • his  own  exertions, 

’ keset  perils 

• •;  and  obstacles -which 

Pi®:  $NM  would  have  driven 

3 back  a mao  less 
W m'  J courageous  and  de~ 

& tennined,  he  has 

fjptf?'  / jSXyxgS  hlled  up  a great 
space  in  the  map 
of  Africa;  he  was 
'.V  ' aBB8|y  the  first  European 

: whose  eyes  beheld 

v.  4 vast  inland  seas 
|:  l '' ' w ^osc  existence  had 

:$.  been  vaguely  con- 

- . jectured  from  na- 

live  reports ; bo  laid 
\ down  the  course  of 

W hundreds  of  new 

:Mj'  rivers,  and  noted 
' / ■ : their  volume  and 

'Si  -yJ^}  the  velocity  of  their 
pig  £ Most  impor- 

^ | WWMm^ M- fi  taut  among  the  facts 
recorded  in  his  jnur- 
ua^  **  the  discovery 
‘W^Sl  -T JKv  that  Lake  Nyassa 
belongs  to  a totally 
distinct  system  of 
^P*5fl5B5??|||pgge  waters  from  that 
which  holds  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  the 
rivers  running  north 
and  west.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter 
lake  he  leaves  an 
interesting  problem  to  be  solved  by  future 
explorers.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  he  would  hardly  venture  the  surmise 
that  Tanganyika  may  have  a subterranean 
outlet  without  having  duly  weighed  the 
probabilities  in  the  scale  with  bis  elaborate 
observations.  But  whether  this  lake  really 
pours  its  waters  through  the  caverns  of 
Western  Kabogo  into  the  vast  rivers  flow- 
ing northward  is  a problem  which  must 
soon  lx?  determined  by  actual  exploration. 

Besides  geographical  information  of  im- 
portance, these  journals  contain  innumer- 
able notes  on  the  habits  of  animals,  birds, 
and  fishes;  on  phenomena  of  every  kind 
that  came  under  the  keen,  searching  eye  of 
the  great  traveler  as  he  moved  through  some 
of  the  grandest  arid  most  beautiful  scenes 
in  the  world;  descriptions  of  native  life  and 
habits  ; and  sketches  of  personal  adventure, 
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but  his  invariable  habit  of  repeating  the 
mouth  and  year  in  each  dute  prevents  hope- 
less  confusion.  At  last  pocket-books  gave 
out,  and  old  newspapers,  yellow  with  Afri- 
can damp,  were  sewn  together,  and  a sub- 
stitute for  ink  was  improvised.  Loving  pa- 
tieuoo  at  length  accomplished  the  laborious 
Task  of  deciphering  this  portion  of  the  jour- 
nals. On  comparing  this  great  muss  of  ma- 
terial with  the  journal  intrusted  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, it  w as  found  that  a great  deal  of  most 
interesting  matter  could  be  added.  In  the 
hurry  of  writing  and  copying  dispatches 
previous  to  his  companion’s  departure,  Dr, 
Livingstone  had  rapidly  entered  up  from 
his  note-books  as  much  as  time  permitted. 
Fortunately  he  carried  the  original  note- 
books np  to  the  time  of  his  death,  so  that 
they  were  forth-coming  with  his  other  ef- 
fects. His  faithful  men  had  saved  every 
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Dr.  Livingstone's  point  of  departure  on 
his  last  journey  was  the  island  of  Zanzibar, 
where  he  arrived  from  Bombay  on  the  26th  I 
of  January,  1866.  A letter  from  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  Governor  of  Bombay,  addressed  to  his 
Highness  Sejuel  Majid,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
to  whose  consideration  and  friendly  aid  the 
great  traveler  was  warmly  commended,  pro- 
cured for  him  many  tokens  of  kindness  from 
that  petty  sovereign,  but,  owing  to  the  de- 
lays that  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  deal- 
ings with  the  people  of  Eastern  countries, 
his  preparations  for  starting  were  not  com- 
pleted until  the  18th  of  March.  He  sent  for- 
ward to  Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  a portion 
of  his  supplies,  consisting  of  beads,  cloth, 
flour,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  consigned  to  the 
care  of  an  Arab  trader  at  that  post  named 
Thani  bin  Suelim.  This  man  turned  out  to 
be  a great  rascal.  On  the  19th  of  March 
he  left  Zanzibar  in  the  Penguin  for  Rovuma 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name. 
His  live  stock,  consisting  of  six  camels,  throe 
buffaloes,  two  mules,  four  donkeys,  and  a 
calf,  was  sent  off  in  a dhow,  the  name  given 
to  the  coasting  vessels  of  East  Africa  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  His  party  was  made  up 
of  thirteen  Sepoys,  ten  Johanna  men,  nine 
Nassick  boys,  two  Shupanga  men,  and  two 
Waiyaus,  W akatani  and  Chuma.  Several  of 
these  men  had  previously  been  employed  by 
Dr.  Livingstone  on  the  Zambesi  and  Shird ; 
thus  Musa,  the  Johanna  man,  was  a sailor 
on  the  Lady  Nyaesa,  while  Susi  and  Amoda 
were  engaged  at  Shupanga  to  cut  wood  for 
the  Pioneer . The  two  Waiyau  lads,  Waka- 
tani  and  Chuma,  were  liberated  from  the 
slavers  by  the  Doctor  and  Bishop  Mackenzie 
in  1861,  and  lived  for  three  years  with  the 
mission  party  at  Chibisa’s  before  they  were 
engaged  by  Livingstone.  The  Nassick  lads 
were  entire  strangers,  and  were  trained  in 
India. 

Rovuma  Bay  was  reached  on  the  22d  of 
March,  and  until  the  6th  of  April  the  time 
was  busily  occupied  with  preparations  for 
the  march  into  the  interior.  The  doctor 
was  in  high  spirits  and  full  of  courage. 

Leaving  Rovuma  Bay  on  the  6th  of  April, 
he  started  southward  with  his  little  cara- 
van. On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the 
buffaloes  and  camels  were  severely  bitten  by 
the  tsetse  fly,  a pest  of  an  insect,  whose  bite 
will  usually  1^  the  foundation  of  a disease 
that  destroys  animals  in  a few  weeks.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  misfortunes.  Sick- 
ness assailed  the  men,  who  were  obliged  oft- 
en to  cut  a way  through  dense  jungles  of 
thorn  climbers,  one  species  of  which  gave 
them  a great  deal  of  trouble.  It  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  scabbard  of  a dragoon’s 
sword,  but  along  the  middle  of  the  flat  side 
runs  a ridge  from  which  springs  up,  every 
few  inches,  a bunch  of  inch-long  straight 
sharp  thorns.  It  hangs  straight  for  a cou- 
ple of  yards,  but  as  if  it  could  not  give  its 
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thorns  a fair  chance  of  mischief,  it  suddenly 
bends  on  itself,  and  all  its  cruel  points  are 
now  at  right  angles  to  what  they  were  be- 
fore. It  really  seems  to  be  eager  for  mis- 
chief, stretching  out  its  prickly  fingers  in 
all  directions  to  inflict  injury  upon  every 
one  who  comes  within  reach — a clear  case 
of  natural  depravity. 

The  route  pursued  by  LivingBtone  fol- 
lowed the  general  course  of  the  Rovuma. 
As  the  little  caravan  ascends  the  river, 
sometimes  marching  along  the  bank,  and 
sometimes  over  or  around  the  flanking  hills, 
thriving  villages  are  passed,  surrounded  by 
cultivated  fields,  where  rice  and  tobacco  are 
grown.  The  Sepoys  proved  very  trouble- 
some. They  beat  the  animals  so  brutally 
when  the  Doctor  was  not  in  sight  that  sev- 
eral fell  sick  and  had  to  be  left  behind.  On 
the  1st  of  May  the  party  reached  a country 
comparatively  free  of  wood,  and  were  able 
to  move  on  without  the  perpetual  cutting 
and  clearing  that  hitherto  had  delayed  their 
progress.  The  brutality  of  the  Sepoys  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  their  habitual  lazi- 
ness gave  the  Doctor  no  end  of  trouble. 
They  would  sit  down  and  smoke,  leaving 
the  animals  standing  loaded  in  the  hot  sun. 
They  refused  to  carry  their  belts  and  bags, 
and  their  powers  of  eating  and  vomiting 
were  astounding.  They  would  eat  a hearty 
breakfast,  and  an  hour  afterward  they 
would  sit  down  to  gorge  again,  unless  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  on  hand  to  keep  them 
moving.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  sup- 
plies of  food  soon  gave  out,  and  as  it  was 
difficult  to  buy  new  stores,  the  party  soon 
began  to  suffer  from  hunger. 

As  Livingstone  pressed  further  into  the 
interior  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent.  One  day  Jie 
passed  the  dead  body  of  a woman  tied  by 
the  neck  to  a tree.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try explained  that  she  had  been  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  other  slaves  in  a gang, 
and  her  master  had  determined  that  she 
should  not  recover  to  be  the  property  of 
any  one  else.  Others  tied  in  a similar  man- 
ner were  seen  further  on.  There  is  a dou- 
ble purpose  in  these  murders.  The  terror 
inspired  in  the  minds  of  the  survivors  spurs 
them  on  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the 
march.  One  day  one  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s 
men  wandered  from  the  party  and  came 
upon  a number  of  slaves  yoked  together 
with  slave-sticks,  like  those  shown  in  a pre- 
ceding illustration.  They  had  sickened  for 
want  of  food,  and  had  been  abandoned  and 
left  to  die.  When  found  they  were  too 
weak  to  speak.  Some  of  them  were  mere 
children. 

On  the  15th  of  July  Livingstone  reached 
Mataka,  near  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Ny- 
assa.  The  town,  which  numbers  at  least 
a thousand  houses,  and  is  surrounded  by 
small  villages,  is  situated  in  an  elevated  val- 
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Joy  overlooked  by  lofty  monntfiins,  The 
chief,  Mat  aka,  kept  the  party  waiting  for 
Home  time  in  the  veranda  of  his  large  square 
house,  but  at  length  appeared  with  a broad 
smile  on  his  good-natured  face.  He  was 
about  sixty  years  old,  dressed  ns  an  Arab, 
and  as  his  remarks  were  frequently  greeted 


with  laughter,  he  was  judged  to  be  a wit. 
He  gave  the  party  a very  hospitable  recep- 
tion* They  had  marched  for  eight  days  on 
a meagre  diet  of  porridge  and  rice,  and  the 
change  from  hard  and  scanty  fare  made  sev- 
eral of  them  sick.  The  natives  of  this  re- 
gion, the  Waiyaus,  are  described  as  being  far 
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from  handsome.  Their  heads  are  of  a round 
shape,  with  compact  but  not  particularly 
receding  forehead*.  Tim  lips  are  full,  and 
with  the  women  a small  lip-ring  just  turns 
them  up  to  give  additional  thickness.  Their 
style  of  beauty  is  exactly  that  which  was 
in  fashion  when  the  stone  deities  were  made 
in  the  caves  of  Elephania  and  Kenora,  near 
Bombay. 

Livingstone  remained  at  Mataka  nntil  the 
SjSRli  of  July,  when  he  started  for  Lake  Ny- 
assa.  The  march  for  a part  of  the  way  was 
through  a depopulated  country.  The  na- 
tives differ  as  to  the  cause.  Some  say  slave 
wars,  and  assert  that  the  Mnkoa  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mozambique  played  an  important 
part  in  them;  others  say  famine;  others 
that  the  people  have  moved  to  and  beyond 
Nyassa.  Certain  it  is,  from  the  potsherds 
strewed  over  the  country,  ami  the  still  re- 
maining ridges  on  which  beans,  sorghum, 
maize,  and  cassava  were  planted,  that  the 
departed  population  was  prodigious.  The 
\Vaiyau8,  who  are  now  in  the  country*,  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Rovurmu  and  they 
probably  supplanted  the  Manganja,  an  op- 
eration which  we  see  going  on  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  lake  was  reached,  at  the  con- 
tinence of  the  Misinjtf,  on  the  8th  of  Angust. 
“It  was,”  says  Livingstone,  “as  if  I had 


come  back  to  an  old  home  I had  never  ex 
peeled  again  to  see ; ami  pleasant  to  bathe 
in  the  delicious  waters  again,  hear  the  roll 
of  the  sea,  and  dash  in  the  breakers.”  The 
head  man  there,  Mokalaosc,  was  very  friend- 
ly, and  presented  millet,  porridge,  cassava, 
and  boiled  hippopotamus  meat.  He  had  his 
little  domestic  afflictions,  and  confided  them 
to  Livingstone.  One  of  his  wives  had  re- 
cently run  away,  Livingstone  asked  how 
many  he  had  left,  and  on  being  told  twenty 
in  all,  the  Doctor  remarked  that  was  nine- 
teen too  many.  He  gave  the  usual  answer, 
“ But  who  would  cook  for  strangers  if  I had 
but  oriel”  He  was  a great  toper  of  beer, 
and  his  manner  of  drinking  was  curious. 
As  he  emptied  the  contents  of  a huge  jug 
down  his  capacious  throat,  a slave  girl  put 
both  hands  round  his  waist  below  the  short 
ribs,  and  gradually  drew  them  round  in 
front,  as  if  to  make  the  liquor  go  equally 
over  the  stomach. 

Livingstone  now  crossed  the  Shiitf,  which 
flows  intoNyassa  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake,  and  continued  his  journey  on  toward 
the  Muzitu  country.  The  way  was  rendered 
doubly  laborious  by  the  immense  “ earth 
sponges”  freq uently  encountered*  They  con- 
sist of  black  porous  earth  covered  with  a 
hard  wiry  grass  and  a few  other  damp-lav- 
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ihg  plants.  When  one  treads  on  the  black 
earth,  though  little  or  no  water  appears  on 
the  surface,  it  is  frequently  squirted  up  the 
limbi*,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a sponge.  In 
the  paths  that  cross  them  the  earth  readily 
becomes  soft  mud,  but  sinks  rapidly  to  the 
bottom  again,  as  if  of  great  specific  gravi- 
ty: the  water  in  them  is  always  circulating 
and  oozing.  The  places  where  the  sponges 
arc  met  with  are  slightly  depressed  valleys, 
without  trees  or  bushes,  in  a forest  country 
where  the  grass,  being  only  a foot  or  fifteen 
inches  high,  and  thickly  planted,  often  looks 
like  a beautiful  glade  in  a park.  They  are 
from  a quarter  of  a mile  to  a mile  broad, 
and  from  two  to  ten  or  more  miles  long. 
The  water  of  the  heavy  rains  soaks  into  the 
level  forest  lauds:  one  never  sees  runnels 
leading  it  off,  unless  occasionally  a foot-path 
is  turned  to  that  use.  The  water,  descend- 
ing about  eight  feet,  comes  to  a stratum  of 
yellow  sand,  beneath  which  there  is  another 
stratum  of  fine  w hite  sand,  which  at  its  bot- 
tom cakes  so  as  to  hold  the  w ater  from  sink- 
ing farther.  Livingstone  had  previously 
fount!  the  same  thing  iu  the  Kalahari  Des- 
ert when  digging  for  water  for  his  cattle. 
The  water  is  guided  by  the  fine  sand  stra- 
tum into  the  nearest  valley,  and  here  it 
oozes  forth  on  all  sides  through  the  thick 
mantle  of  black  porous  earth  which  forms 


the  sponge.  In  the  desert  it  appears  to 
damp  the  surface  sands  in  certain  valleys, 
and  the  Bushmen  by  a peculiar  process  suck 
out  a supply.  When  he  had  dug  down  to 
the  caked  sand  there  years  before,  the  peo- 
ple begged  him  not  to  dig  farther,  as  the 
water  would  all  run  away,  and  he  desisted, 
because  he  saw  that  the  finid  poured  in 
from  the  fine  sand  all  round  the  well,  but 
none  came  from  the  bottom  or  cake.  Two 
stupid  Englishmen  afterward  broke  through 
the  cake  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the 
natives,  and  the  well  and  the  whole  valley 
dried  up. 

On  the  24th  of  September  Livingstone 
reached  the  large  village  of  Marenga,  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  the  u heel”  of  the 
lake.  The  people  collected  in  grout  num- 
bers to  gaze  at  the  stranger.  The  chief  was 
ill,  but  his  brother  was  present,  and  asked 
u few  questions,  Livingstone  took  the  oc- 
casion to  be  a good  one  for  telling  him  some- 
thing about  the  Bible  and  the  future  state. 
The  men  said  that  their  fathers  had  never 
told  them  aught  about  the  soul,  but.  they 
thought,  that  the  whole  man  rotted  ami 
came  to  nothing.  What  Livingstone  said 
was  very  nicely  put  by  a volunteer  spokes- 
man, who  seemed  to  have  a gift  that  way, 
for  all  listened  most  attentively,  and  espe- 
cially when  told  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
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loved  all,  and  heard  pTayers  addressed  to  | had  made  it  very  difficult  to  obt  ain  supplies 

On  nearing  one  village  the  travel- 
ers were  mistaken  for  Mazitu  raiders,  and 
the  villagers  issued  out  in  force  to  attack 
them.  The  true  character  of  the  party  was 
discovered  in  season  to  prevent  bloodshed* 
To  add  to  their  discomforts,  four  goats  were 
lost  or  stolen.  Livingstone  felt  this  loss 
very  keenly,  for  whatever  kind  of  food  he 
had,  a little  goat’s  milk  made  it  all  right, 
while  without  it  the  coarse  fare  was  very 
hard  of  digestion. 

Among  the  numerous  notes  of  natural 
history  scattered  through  this  pari  of  hie 
journal  we  find  mention  of  the  honey-guide, 
au  extraordinary  bird  that  fib's  from  tree 
to  tree  in  front  of  the  hunter,  chirruping 
loudly,  and  will  not  be  content  till  it  arrives 
at  the  spot  where  the  bees  have  made  their 
nest.  It  then  waits  quietly  till  the  honey 
is  taken,  and  feeds  on  the  broken  crumbs  of 
comb  that  fall  to  its  share.  While  resting 
one  day  two  honey-hunters  came  up  with 
the  party.  They  stopped  to  talk  and  smoke, 
and  the  honey-guide  they  were  following 
waited  quietly  on  a neighboring  tree  until 
they  were  ready  to  go  on,  when  it  again  took 
the  lead. 

Toward  the  end  of  d«annary,  1867,  Living- 
stone met  with  a very  serious  loss,  that  of 
his  medicine  chest.  Two  Wuiyati  servants 
deserted.  They  had  been  very  faithful,  and 


Him.  Here  Livingstone  was  deserted  by  j of  food, 
all  the  Johanna  men,  who  went  back  to  the 
coast  and  spread  a report  of  the  great  trav- 
elers death,  which  filled  the  whole  civilized 
world  with  sorrow,  until  Mr.  Edw  ard  Young 
made  a journey  to  Nyassa,  and  ascertained 
the  story  to  be  merely  an  invention. 

Still  pushing  northward,  Livingstone 
reached  Kimsusa’s  on  the  *2Sth  of  Septem- 
ber. Kinisusa,  an  old  friend,  gave  him  a 
most  hearty  welcome,  and  fairly  loaded  him 
down  with  provisions.  When  Livingstone 
was  ready  to  start  on,  Kiinausa  accompanied 
him  a part  of  the  way,  his  numerous  wives 
acting  as  porters.  The  lack  of  means  of 
transportation  was  the  cause  of  much  delay. 

Obliged  to  avoid  places  stripped  of  provis- 
ions, the  party  pursued  a zigzag  course,  like 
a ship  battled  with  foul  winds.  The  people, 
too,  were  tumble  to  give  information  about 
others  at  a distance  from  their  own  abodes. 

An  intelligent  smith,  who  acted  as  guide  for 
a portion  of  the  way,  did  not  know  a range 
of  mountains  about  twenty  miles  off.  “It 
was  too  far  away  for  him  to  know  the  name.” 

Auother  source  of  annoyance  was  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  the  Mazitu  people,  who  were 
sending  out  marauding  parties  and  plunder- 
ing in  every  direction.  Great  caution  was 
necessary  to  avoid  falling  into  the  bauds  of 
any  of  these  parties,  while  their  spoliations 
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knowing  the  language  of  the  country  well, 
were  extremely  useful.  Their  uniform  good 
conduct  had  inspired  confidence,  and  they 
were  more  trusted  than  any  of  the  other 
servants.  But  they  deserted  in  a dense  for- 
est, taking  with  them  the  medicine  chest 
and  several  valuable  packages.  The  forest 
was  so  dense  that  there  was  no  chance  to 
get  sight  of  the  fugitives,  and  a heavy  rain 
coming  on,  their  foot-prints  were  entirely 
obliterated.  Livingstone  felt  as  if  he  had 
reoeived  the  sentence  of  death. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1867,  Livingstone 
reached  the  southeastern  end  of  the  body 
of  water  called  Lake  Liemba,  which  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  first  view 
was  obtained  from  an  elevation  of  about 
2000  feet.  The  lake  appeared  to  be  eight- 
een or  twenty  miles  broad,  and  they  could 
see  about  thirty  miles  up  toward  the  north. 
Livingstone  was  enchanted  with  the  place, 
and  remained  there  some  time.  The  lake 
lies  in  a deep  basin  whose ’sides  are  nearly 
perpendicular,  but  covered  well  with  trees ; 
the  rocks  which  appear  are  bright  red  ar- 
gillaceous schist;  the  trees  were  then  all 
green : down  some  of  these  rocks  come  beau- 
tiful cascades,  and  buffaloes,  elephants,  and 
antelopes  wander  and  graze  on  the  more 
level  spots,  while  lions  roar  by  night.  The 
level  place  below  is  not  two  mileB  from  the 
perpendicular.  The  village  (Pamb6t6)  at 
which  they  first  touched  the  lake  is  sur- 
rounded by  palm-oil  trees — not  the  stunt- 
ed ones  of  Lake  Nyassa,  but  the  real  West 
Coast  palm-oil  tree,  requiring  two  men  to 
carry  a bunch  of  the  ripe  fruit.  In  the 
morning  and  evening  huge  crocodiles  were 
observed  quietly  making  their  way  to  their 
feeding -grounds;  hippopotamuses  snorted 
by  night  and  at  early  morning. 

A few  days  after  arriving  at  this  beauti- 
ful spot  Livingstone  had  an  alarming  fit  of 
insensibility.  He  found  himself  flounder- 
ing outside  of  his  hut  and  unable  to  get  in. 
He  tried  to  raise  himself  by  laying  hold  of 
two  posts  at  the  entrance,  but  lost  his  grasp 
when  nearly  upright,  and  fell  back,  striking 
his  head  heavily  against  a box.  Some  hours 
elapsed  before  he  could  recognize  where  he 
was.  Not  many  days  afterward  he  experi- 
enced another  attack  of  the  same  kind.  The 
loss  of  the  medicine  chest  was  sorely  felt. 

Livingstone  remained  about  six  weeks  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  trying  to  pick  up  some 
flesh  and  strength.  The  natives  showed 
him  many  acts  of  kindness,  and  gave  him 
valuable  information  about  the  movements 
of  the  Arabs  who  had  come  into  that  coun- 
try in  search  of  ivory,  and  were  fighting 
their  way.  This  induced  him  to  go  south 
around  the  district  infested  by  these  ma- 
rauders. When  he  had  traveled  about  sixty 
miles  he  heard  that  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Arabs  were  twenty-two  miles  further  on. 
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They  had  found  ivory  very  plentiful  and 
cheap,  and  had  pushed  on  toward  the  wqst 
till  attacked  by  a chief  named  Nsama,  whom 
they  beat  in  his  own  stockade.  They  were 
now  at  a loss  which  way  to  turn.  On  reach- 
ing Chitimba’s  village  Livingstone  came 
upon  them.  They  were  about  six  hundred 
in  number.  On  presenting  a letter  he  had 
from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  he  was  imme- 
diately supplied  with  provisions,  beads,  and 
cloth.  They  approved  of  his  plan  of  passing 
to  the  south  of  Nsama’s  country,  but  advised 
waiting  till  the  effects  of  punishment,  which 
the  Baulungu  had  resolved  to  inflict  on 
Nsama  for  breach  of  public  law,  were  known. 
It  was  anticipated  that  Nsama  might  flee : 
if  to  the  north,  he  would  leave  Livingstone 
a free  passage  through  his  country;  if  to 
the  south,  he  might  be  saved  from  walk- 
ing into  his  hands.  But  it  turned  out  that 
Nsama  was  anxious  for  peace.  He  had  sent 
two  men  with  elephants’  tusks  to  begin  a 
negotiation ; but  treachery  was  suspected, 
and  they  were  shot  down.  Another  effort 
was  made  with  ten  goats,  and  repulsed. 
This  was  mueh  to  the  regret  of  the  head 
Arabs.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  Arab 
goods  were  not  all  sold,  for  Lake  Moero, 
which  Livingstone  was  anxious  to  visit,  lay 
in  Nsama’s  country,  and  without  peaoe  no 
ivory  could  be  bought,  nor  could  he  reach 
the  lake.  The  peace-making  between  the 
people  and  Arabs  was,  however,  a tedious 
process,  occupying  three  and  a half  months 
— drinking  each  other’s  blood. 

Passing  to  the  north  of  Nsama,  and  mov- 
ing westward,  Livingstone  reached  the  north 
end  of  Moero  on  the  8th  of  November,  1867. 
There  the  lake  is  a goodly  piece  of  water 
twelve  or  more  miles  broad,  and  flanked  on 
the  east  and  west  by  ranges  of  lofty  tree- 
covered  mountains.  The  range  on  the  west 
is  the  highest,  and  is  part  of  the  country 
called  Rua-Moero ; it  gives  off  a river  at  its 
northwest  end,  called  Lnalaba,  and  receives 
the  river  Kalongosi  (pronounced  by  the 
Arabs  Karnngwesi)  on  the  east  near  its  mid- 
dle, and  the  rivera  Luapula  and  Rovukwe  at 
its  southern  extremity.  The  point  of  most 
interest  in  Lake  Moero  is  that  it  forms  one 
of  a chain  of  lakes,  connected  by  a river 
some  five  hundred  miles  in  length.  First 
of  all,  the  Chambez6  rises  in  the  country  of 
Mambw6,  northeast  of  Molemba.  It  then 
flows  southwest  and  west  till  it  reaches  lat- 
itude 11°  S.,  and  longitude  29°  E.,  where  it 
forms  Lake  Bemba,  or  Bangweolo;  emer- 
ging thence,  it  assumes  the  new  name  Lua- 
pula, and  comes  down  here  to  fall  into  Mo- 
ero. On  going  out  of  this  lake  it  is  known 
by  the  name  Lualaba,  as  it  flows  northwest 
in  Rua  to  form  another  lake,  with  many  isl- 
ands, called  Ureng6  or  UlengA  When  Liv- 
ingstone crossed  the  Chambez£  the  similar- 
ity of  names  led  him  to  imagine  that  this 
was  a branch  of  the  Zambesi.  The  natives 
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said,  “ No ; this  goes  southwest,  and  forms 
a very  large  water  there.”  Subsequent  ex- 
plorations proved  the  correctness  of  this  in- 
formation. 

Adjacent  to  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Moero 
lies  Casembe’s  town,  which  Livingstone  vis- 
ited near  the  end  of  November.  The  town 
covers  a mile  square  of  cassava  plantations, 
the  huts  being  dotted  over  that  space.  Some 
have  square  inclosures  of  reeds,  but  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  at  arrangement:  it 
might  be  called  a rural  village  rather  than 
a town.  No  estimate  could  be  formed  by 
counting  the  huts,  they  were  so  irregularly 
planted,  and  hidden  by  cassava ; but  Liv- 
ingstone’s impression  from  other  collections 
of  huts  was  that  the  population  was  under 
a thousand  souls.  The  court  or  palace  is  a 
square  in  closure  of  three  hundred  yards  by 
two  hundred  yards,  surrounded  by  a hedge 
of  high  reeds.  Inside,  where  Casembe  hon- 
ored the  traveler  with  a grand  reception, 
stands  a gigantic  hut  for  Casembe,  and  a 
score  of  small  huts  for  domestics. 

On  this  occasion  Casembe  sat  before  his 
hut  on  a square  seat  placed  on  lion  and 
leopard  skins.  He  was  clothed  in  a coarse 
blue  and  white  Manchester  print  edged 
with  red  baize,  and  arranged  in  large  folds 
so  as  to  look  like  a crinoline  put  on  wrong 
side  foremost.  His  arms,  legs,  and  head 
were  covered  with  sleeves,  leggings,  and 
cap  made  of  various-colored  beads  in  neat 
patterns;  a crown  of  yellow  feathers  sur- 
mounted his  cap.  Each  of  his  head-men 
came  forward,  shaded  by  a huge  ill-made 
umbrella,  and  followed  by  his  dependents, 
made  obeisance  to  Casembe,  and  sat  down 
on  his  right  and  left ; various  bands  of  mu- 
sicians did  the  same.  When  called  upon 
Livingstone  rose  and  bowed,  and  an  old 
councilor,  with  his  ears  cropped,  gave  the 
chief  as  full  an  account  as  he  had  been 
able  to  gather  of  the  English  in  general 
and  the  great  traveler’s  antecedents  in 
particular.  The  fact  that  Livingstone  had 
passed  through  Lunda  to  the  west  of  Ca- 
sembe, and  visited  chiefs  of  whom  he 
scarcely  knew  any  thing,  excited  most  at- 
tention. He  then  assured  Livingstone  that 
he  was  welcome  to  his  country,  to  go  where 
he  liked,  and  do  what  he  chose.  A display 
of  the  presents  intended  for  the  chief  closed 
the  interview.  The  Casembe  (the  word  sig- 
nifies general)  visited  by  Livingstone  was  a 
usurper,  and  on  coming  into  power,  about 
five  years  before,  had  ruled  with  such  bar- 
barity-cropping ears,  lopping  off  hands, 
and  selling  children — that  many  of  his 
subjects  had  taken  refuge  in  neighboring 
countries.  His  favorite  mode  of  punish- 
ing his  ministers  was  cropping  their  ears. 
The  public  executioner,  who  generally  at- 
tended him,  carried  a pair  of  sharp  shears 
for  this  purpose. 

While  in  this  region  Livingstone  heard 
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stories  of  wonderful  under-ground  dwellings 
in  the  Rua  Mountains.  These  caverns  or 
excavations  extend  for  a distance  of  twen- 
ty miles,  and  are  capable  of  housing  a pop- 
ulation of  ten  thousand  souls.  Provisions 
are  stored  in  them  for  use  in  case  of  war, 
and  a perennial  rivulet  flows  inside.  In 
some  cases  the  doorways  are  on  a level 
with  the  plain,  in  others  they  are  reached 
by  means  of  ladders.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  main  entrance  was  besieged  by 
an  enemy,  some  one  who  knew  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  excavations  led  a party  out 
by  a secret  passage,  surprised  the  besiegers, 
and  drove  them  off  with  heavy  loss.  Liv- 
ingstone thinks  that  these  under-ground 
dwellings  may  have  been  dug  out  by  the 
original  burrowing  race,  as  the  present  na- 
tives know  nothing  of  their  origin,  and 
have  no  traditions  concerning  it. 

After  many  tedious  delays,  Livingstone 
started  from  Casembe’s  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1868,  on  his  way  south  to  discover  Lake 
Bemba,  or  more  properly  Lake  Bangweolo, 
Bemba  being  the  name  of  the  country  in 
which  it  lies.  On  his  way  he  crossed  a wide 
grassy  plain,  through  which  flows  the  Lu- 
ongo,  a deep  river  embowered  in  a dense 
forest.  The  trees  were  covered  with  lichens, 
some  flat,  others  long  and  thready,  “ like 
old  men’s  beards,”  and  waving  in  the  wind 
as  they  do  on  the  mangrove  swamp  trees  on 
the  coast.  A company  of  slaves  passed, 
singing  as  if  they  did  not  feel  the  weight 
and  degradation  of  the  slave-sticks  about 
their  necks ; but  on  asking  the  cause  of 
their  mirth,  Livingstone  was  told  that  they 
were  rejoicing  at  the  idea  of  coming  back 
after  death  and  haunting  and  killing  those 
who* had  sold  them  into  slavery.  Their 
song  ran,  “Oh,  you  sent  me  off  to  Manga” 
(sea-coast),  “ but  the  yoke  is  off  when  I die, 
and  back  I shall  come  to  haunt  and  to  kill 
you.”  Then  all  joined  in  the  chorus,  in 
which  the  name  of  each  trader  was  repeat- 
ed. It  told  not  of  mirth,  but  of  the  bitter- 
ness and  tears  of  the  oppressed. 

On  the  18th  of  July  Livingstone  reached 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Central  Africa.  He  records  the  fact  with 
characteristic  modesty  : “ Reached  the  chief 
village  of  Mapuni,  near  the  north  bank  of 
Bangweolo.  On  the  18th  I walked  a little 
way  out,  and  saw  the  shores  of  the  lake  for 
the  first  time,  thankful  that  I had  come 
safely  hither.”  He  was  unable,  from  obsta- 
cles thrown  in  his  way  by  the  natives,  to 
make  a thorough  exploration  of  the  lake; 
but  from  information  gleaned  from  canoe- 
men,  he  judged  its  dimensions  to  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length 
by  eighty  in  width.  It  contains  four  large 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  sustains  a 
thriving  population  and  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats. 

Livingstone  started  back  on  the  30th  of 
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July,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  reached  Kom- 
bokombo's  stockade,  in  the  Imbozhwa  coun- 
try, where,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  country,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
main a long  time.  His  Arab  associates  of 
the  last  few  months  had  taken  up  Casembe’s 
cause  against  the  devastating  hordes  of  Ma- 
zitu,  who  had  swept  down  on  these  parts, 
and  had  repulsed  them.  But  now  a fresh 
complication  arose.  Casembe  and  Chikum- 
bi,  chief  of  the  district,  became  alarmed  lest 
the  Arabs,  feeling  their  own  power,  should 
turn  upon  them  and  take  possession  of  the 
whole  country ; so  they  joined  forces  and 
made  an  attack  on  Kombokombo,  one  of  the 
leading  Arabs.  The  assault  was  repulsed, 
but  the  Arabs  felt  that  they  could  no  longer 
remain  in  security,  and  accordingly  united 
their  forces  in  order  to  effect  a safe  retreat. 
This  was  accomplished  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, Livingstone  and  his  little  party  go- 
ing with  them.  Kombokombo  soon  parted 
from  his  associate,  Syde  bin  Omar,  with 
whom  Livingstone  kept  until  the  cataracts 
of  the  Kalongosi  were  reached. 

Livingstone's  object  was  now  to  reach 
Ujjji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  letters,  a good  supply  of  medicines, 
and  stores  for  trading.  Weeks  and  months 
of  tedious  waiting  and  slow,  toilsome  travel 
were  before  him.  The  new  year,  1869,  open- 
ed badly.  He  fell  dangerously  ill.  For 
some  time  the  entries  in  his  journal  failed 
altogether,  and  when  resumed  they  were 
very  brief;  nor  was  he  able  at  any  time 
during  this  seizure  to  continue  the  minute 
maps  of  the  country  in  his  pocket-books, 
which  now  for  the  first  time  fail.  Before 
reaching  the  western  shore  of  Tanganyika 
he  became  so  weak  that  he  was  carried,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  a kitanda,  or 
frame,  like  a cot.  Even  this  was  painful  to 
the  sick  man.  The  way  was  rough ; head 
down  and  feet  up  alternated  with  feet  down 
and  head  up,  while  changing  shoulders  by 
the  bearers,  involved  a distressing  toss  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  kitanda.  On 
the  14th  of  February  he  reached  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  river  Lofuko.  After  some  delay  canoes 
were  procured  for  the  voyage  to  Ujiji. 
There,  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  sorely  tried 
and  almost  dying  traveler  was  landed,  to 
meet  with  a grievous  disappointment.  His 
supplies,  which  had  been  left  to  be  trans- 
ported from  Zanzibar  by  caravan,  had  been 
made  away  with  in  all  directions.  Medi- 
cines and  wines  had  been  left  at  a place 
thirteen  days'  journey  east  of  Ujiji,  and  of 
the  goods  that  had  reached  the  latter  settle- 
ment a large  amount  had  been  stolen. 

While  waiting  to  recover  strength  and 
get  fresh  supplies  Livingstone  employed  his 
time  in  writing  letters  to  his  family  and 
friends  in  England.  These  letters  never 
reached  Zanzibar. 


By  the  12th  of  July,  1869,  Livingstone  felt 
sufficiently  strong  to  set  out  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Manyuema  country,  an  unknown 
region  lying  west  of  Tanganyika.  He  found 
that  the  country  and  the  people  differed  in 
almost  every  respect  from  the  regions  lying 
nearer  the  east  coast.  The  Arabs  had  an 
inkling  of  the  vast  quantities  of  ivory  which 
might  be  procured  there,  and  Livingstone 
went  into  the  new  field  with  the  foremost 
of  those  hordes  of  Ujijian  traders*  who,  in 
all  probability,  will  eventually  destroy  tribe 
after  tribe  by  slave-trading  and  pillage,  as 
they  have  done  in  so  many  other  regions. 
The  country  is  described  as  surpassingly 
beautiful.  Palms  crown  the  highest  heights 
of  the  mountains,  and  their  gracefully  bend- 
ed fronds  wave  beautifully  in  the  wind,  and 
the  forests,  usually  about  five  miles  broad, 
between  groups  of  villages,  are  indescriba- 
ble. Climbers  of  cable  size  in  great  num- 
bers are  hung  among  the  gigantic  trees, 
many  unknown  wild  fruits  abound,  some 
the  size  of  a child's  head,  and  strange  birds 
and  monkeys  are  every  where.  The  soil  is 
excessively  rich,  and  the  people,  although 
isolated  by  old  feuds  that  are  never  set- 
tled, have  attained  considerable  skill  in 
cultivation. 

In  this  region  Livingstone  spent  nearly  a 
year,  making  many  discoveries  of  great  im- 
portance, which  must  be  passed  without 
mention  here.  He  met,  as  usual,  with  many 
difficulties  and  obstructions,  and  endured 
many  serious  hardships.  Finally,  toward  the 
end  of  June,  1870,  all  his  men  deserted  ex- 
cept Susi,  Chuma,  and  one  other ; and  with 
these  faithful  attendants  only,  he  pressed 
forward  toward  the  Lualaba  River,  which 
he  was  most  anxious  to  explore.  The  ob- 
stacles in  his  way  proved  to  be  too  great, 
and  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  halted  at  a place  called  Bam- 
barrA  Here  he  witnessed  a hunt  for  sokos, 
an  entirely  new  species  of  chimpanzee,  of 
which  he  gives  a very  interesting  descrip- 
tion. An  extensive  grass-burning  had  forced 
the  creatures  out  of  their  usual  haunts,  and, 
coming  on  the  plain,  they  were  speared. 
The  soko  often  goes  erect,  with  a hand  to 
its  head  as  if  to  steady  the  body.  It  is  an 
ungainly  beast.  Its  light  yellow  face  shows 
off  its  ugly  whiskers  and  faint  apology  for 
a beard ; the  forehead,  villainously  low,  with 
high  ears,  is  well  in  the  background  of  the 
great  dog  mouth ; the  teeth  are  slightly  hu- 
man, but  the  canines  show  the  beast  by  their 
large  development.  The  hands,  or  rather 
the  fingers,  are  like  those  of  the  natives. 
The  flesh  of  the  feet  is  yellow,  and  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  the  Manyuemas  devour 
it  leaves  the  impression  that  eating  sokos 
was  the  first  stage  by  which  they  arrived  at 
being  cannibals : they  say  the  flesh  is  deli- 
cious. The  soko  is  represented  by  some  to 
be  extremely  knowing,  successfully  stalking 
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men  and  women  while  at  their  work,  kid- 
naping children  and  running  up  trees  with 
them.  It  seems  to  be  amused  by  the  sight 
of  the  young  native  in  its  arms,  but  comes 
down  when  tempted  by  a bunch  of  bananas, 
and,  as  it  lifts  that,  drops  the  child:  the 
young  soko  in  such  a case  would  cling  close- 
ly to  the  armpit  of  the  elder.  One  man  was 
cutting  out  honey  from  a tree,  and  naked, 
when  a soko  suddenly  appeared  and  caught 
him,  then  let  him  go.  Another  man  was 
hunting,  and  missed  in  his  attempt  to  stab 
a soko.  It  seized  the  spear  and  broke  it, 
then  grappled  with  the  man,  who  called  to 
his  companions,  “Soko  has  caught  me!"  The 
soko  bit  off  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  es- 
caped unharmed.  These  animals  do  not  at- 
tack unarmed  men,  and  never  molest  wom- 
en. If  wounded,  they  will  seize  the  hunter 
by  the  wrist  and  bite  off  the  fingers.  They 
will  draw  out  a spear,  but  never  use  it,  and 
stuff  leaves  into  the  wound  to  stanch  the 
blood.  Some  of  the  Manyuemas  think  that 
their  buried  dead  rise  as  sokos. 

At  Bambarr6  Livingstone  was  rendered 
helpless  for  nearly  three  months  by  dis- 
tressing ulcers  on  the  feet.  His  mind  was 
clear  and  active,  and  he  occupied  himself 
with  his  notes,  maps,  and  journals.  We  find 
among  his  notes  a vehement  protest  against 
“theoretical"  discoverers  and  map-makers, 
with  special  mention  of  one  who,  in  laying 
down  the  probable  course  of  the  Chambez6, 
made  it  run  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand feet  up  hill,  and  called  it  the  “New 
Zambesi,"  probably,  says  Livingstone,  be- 
cause the  old  Zambesi  runs  down  hill. 

At  length,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1871, 
he  started  northward,  having  received  some 
supplies  and  a reinforcement  of  servants. 
After  traversing  a wide  extent  of  country, 
passing  through  many  villages,  and  cross- 
ing many  small  rivers,  he  reached  the  Lu- 
alaba  River,  at  the  town  of  NyafigwS,  a 
short  distance  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Kunda.  Most  anxious  to  explore  the  great 
river,  which  at  this  point  is  very  deep  and 
not  less  than  three  thousand  yards  across, 
and  to  visit  a lake  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  two  rivers  west  of  the  Lualaba,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  Lincoln,  in  honor 
of  the  martyr  President,  Livingstone  was 
baffled  by  inability  to  procure  canoes,  want 
of  supplies,  and  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country.  He  was  witness  to  a terrible 
massacre  of  unoffending  people  and  to  the 
burning  of  many  villages,  but  was  helpless 
to  prevent  these  atrocities.  After  weeks 
of  weary  waiting  he  started  back  for  Ujiji 
on  the  20th  of  July,  and  after  a dangerous 
and  eventful  journey,  during  which  on  sev- 
eral occasions  he  narrowly  escaped  death,  he 
once  more  found  himself  at  the  great  Arab 
trading  station  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Tanganyika.  He  was  reduced  to  a skele- 
ton; but  the  market  being  held  daily,  he 


hoped  that  food  and  rest  would  soon  restore 
him.  He  discovered,  however,  that  dur- 
ing his  absence  all  his  goods  had  been  sold 
by  the  rascal  who  had  charge  of  them,  leav- 
ing him  almost  a beggar  among  strangers. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  he  fell  into  a de- 
spondent state  of  mind.  “ I felt,"  he  writes, 
“as  if  I were  the  man  who  went  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  fell  among 
thieves but  when  his  spirits  were  at  their 
lowest  ebb,  the  good  Samaritan  was  dose 
at  hand.  One  morning  Susi  came  running 
to  him  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  gasped 
out,  “ An  Englishman ! I see  him  coming  P 
and  off  he  darted  to  meet  him.  Livingstone 
followed.  The  American  flag  at  the  head 
of  a caravan  betrayed  the  stranger's  nation- 
ality. Bale 3 of  goods,  baths  of  tin,  huge 
kettles,  cooking  pots,  tents,  etc.,  made  the 
wayworn  and  half-starved  explorer  think, 
“ This  must  be  a luxurious  traveler,  and  not 
one  at  his  wits'  end  like  me." 

The  stranger  proved  to  be  Mr.  Henry 
Moreland  Stanley,  the  energetic  and  untir- 
ing correspondent  sent  out  by  the  propri- 
etor of  the  New  York  Herald  with  orders 
to  obtain  accurate  information  about  Liv- 
ingstone if  living,  and  if  dead  to  bring 
home  his  bones.  Stanley's  arrival  was  most 
opportune.  The  fresh  supplies  of  food,  the 
exciting  news  of  the  world  from  which  he 
had  been  cut  off  for  nearly  two  years,  raised 
Livingstone  at  once  from  his  despondency. 
In  a week  he  began  to  feel  strong  again. 
“ I am  not,"  he  writes,  “ of  a demonstrative 
turn — as  cold,  indeed,  as  we  islanders  are 
usually  reputed  to  be — but  this  disinterest- 
ed kindness  of  Mr.  Bennett,  so  nobly  carried 
into  effect  by  Mr.  Stanley,  was  simply  over- 
whelming. I really  do  feel  extremely  grate- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  I am  a little 
ashamed  at  not  being  more  worthy  of  the 
generosity." 

Stanley  reached  Ujiji  in  the  latter  part 
of  October,  1871,  and  remained  with  Liv- 
ingstone until  the  middle  of  the  following 
March.  Meanwhile  they  made  a canoe  voy- 
age to  the  northern  end  of  Tanganyika,  and 
discovered  that  the  river  Lusiz6  , previous- 
ly supposed  to  be  an  outlet,  pours  its  slug- 
gish waters  into  the  lake.  * The  outlet  must 
therefore  be  sought  elsewhere.  Living- 
stone conjectured  that  its  waters  might 
flow  off  through  subterranean  channels,  or 
possibly  through  the  Mokungo  into  the  Lo- 
bumba  River.  On  returning  from  this  sur- 
vey the  travelers  explored  the  Unyanyembe 
region,  and  then  Stanley  took  his  depart- 
ure for  the  coast.  He  urged  Livingstone  to 
return  with  him  and  recruit  his  shattered 
health  before  continuing  his  arduous  task. 
But  the  brave  old  man  was  firm  in  his  de- 
termination not  to  leave  Africa  until  he  had 
made  one  more  effort  to  solve  the  grand 
problem  of  the  Nile  sources.  At  Unyan- 
yembe the  travelers  parted,  on  the  14th  of 
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March,  1872,  Stanley  pushing  toward  the 
.coast  with  the  news  for  which  the  whole 
world  was  looking  with  anxious  solicitude, 
and  Livingstone  waiting  at  Kwihara  until 
the  arrival  of  supplies  and  men,  to  be  sent 
back  by  Stanley  from  the  coast,  should  en- 
able him  to  set  out  once  more. 

Livingstone  was  " all  but  certain”  of  the 
existence  of  “ four  full-grown  gushing  fount- 
ains” on  the  water-shed  eight  days  south  of 
Katafiga,  each  of  which  at  no  great  distance 
off  becomes  a large  river;  that  two  of  the 
rivers  thus  formed  flow  north  to  Egypt,  the 
other  two  south  to  Inner  Ethiopia.  Even 
were  these  not  the  fountains  of  the  Nile 
mentioned  to  Herodotus  by  the  secretary 
of  Minerva,  at  Sais,  in  Egypt,  Livingstone 
deemed  them  worthy  of  discovery,  as  lying 
in  the  last  hundred  of  the  seven  hundred 
miles  of  water-shed  in  which  nearly  all  the 
Nile  springs  unquestionably  rise.  It  was 
his  purpose  to  go  from  Unyanyembe  round 
the  south  end  of  Tanganyika,  across  the 
Chambez6  and  to  the  south  of  Bangweolo, 
thetf  due  west  to  the  ancient  fountains.  By 
pursuing  this  route  he  hoped  that  no  sources 
of  the  Nile  flowing  from  the  south  would  es- 
cape him.  “ No  one,”  he  writes  in  his  jour- 
nal, “ will  cut  me  out  after  this  exploration 
is  accomplished ; and  may  the  good  Lord  of 
all  help  me  to  show  myself  one  of  His  stout- 
hearted servants,  an  honor  to  my  children, 
and  perhaps  to  my  country  and  race !” 

While  waiting  thus  Livingstone  was  not 
without  material  to  afford  him  occupation. 
Distances  were  calculated  from  native  re- 
ports, preparations  for  the  coming  journey 
were  pushed  on,  ftiany  of  his  astronomical 
observations  were  copied  out,  and  minute 
records  taken  of  the  rain-fall.  Still  it  was 
a period  of  trying  suspense.  It  was  not 
until  the  14th  of  August  that  the  stout- 
hearted old  man  was  gladdened  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a troop  of  fifty-seven  men  and  boys. 
Of  his  original  followers  only  five  remained. 
These  were  Susi,  Chuma,  and  Amoda,  who 
joined  him  in  1864  on  the  Zambesi — that  is, 
eight  years  previously — and  Mabruki  and 
Gardner,  Nassick  boys  hired  in  1866.  The 
new-comers  by  degrees  became  accustomed 
to  the  hardships  of  travel,  and  shared  with 
the  old  servants  all  the  danger  of  the  last 
heroic  march  home.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  it  was  to  the  intelligence  and  supe- 
rior education  of  Jacob  Wain wright,  one  of 
the  new-comers,  that  the  world  was  indebt- 
ed for  the  earliest  account  of  the  eventful 
eighteen  months  during  which  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  party. 

Preparations  for  the  journey  were  now 
pushed  forward  with  great  energy,  and  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1872,  Livingstone  start- 
ed south  from  Unyanyembe.  The  records 
in  his  diary  are  very  brief,  and  we  frequent- 
ly come  across  the  entry,  “ 111.”  His  old  ene- 
my was  upon  him,  and  he  had  little  strength 


for  resistance.  The  men  speak  of  few  pe- 
riods of  even  comparative  health  from  the 
date  of  September  18.  Still  he  pressed  on 
as  rapidly  as  his  growing  weakness  would 
permit,  always  looking  for  the  bright  side 
where  all  seemed  dark,  and  with  his  mind 
intent  on  the  grand  object  of  his  life.  As 
the  party  approached  Lake  Bangweolo  the 
difficulties  of  the  march  increased.  The 
surface  of  the  country  was  traversed  by  im- 
mense “sponges.”  The  men  speak  of  the 
rest  of  the  march  as  one  continual  plunge 
in  and  out  of  morass,  and  through  rivers 
which  were  only  distinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  waters  by  their  deep  currents 
and  the  necessity  for  using  canoes.  To  a 
man  reduced  in  strength,  and  chronically 
affected  with  dysenteric  symptoms  ever  like- 
ly to  be  aggravated  by  exposure,  the  effect 
may  be  well  conceived.  It  is  probable  that 
had  Livingstone  been  at  the  head  of  a hun- 
dred picked  Europeans,  every  man  would 
have  broken  down.  His  company  of  follow- 
ers must  have  been  well  led,  and  under  the 
most  thorough  control,  to  endure  these 
marches,  for  nothing  cows  the  African  so 
much  as  rain.  Livingstone  soon  became 
unable  to  endure  the  wading,  and  was  car- 
ried across  the  sponges  and  streams  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  faithful  servants. 

Added  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
way,  there  were  delays  from  the  treachery 
of  guides  and  scouts,  from  the  necessity  of 
sending  out  parties  in  search  of  food,  and 
from  the  rapacity  of  native  chiefs  through 
whose  territory  the  line  of  march  lay.  Un- 
der the  pressure  of  these  harassing  obsta- 
cles, Livingstone’s  disorder  increased,  and 
his  hair  all  turned  gray.  Up  to  April  21  he 
wrote  every  day  in  his  journal,  though  the 
entries  are  very  brief ; from  the  22d  to  the 
27th  of  that  month  he  had  not  strength  to 
write  any  thing  but  the  several  dates.  Un- 
der date  of  April  27  is  this  entry : 

44  Knocked  up  quite,  and  remain— recover— sent  to 
buy  milch  goats.  We  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Moli- 
lamo.” 

These  are  the  last  words  that  David 
Livingstone  wrote.  The  party  was  now 
south  of  Lake  Bangweolo.  Since  the  21st 
Livingstone  had  been  unable  to  ride  the 
donkey  he  had  brought  from  Unyanyembe, 
and  his  servants,  in  order  to  carry  him  with 
as  little  pain  to  him  as  possible,  made  a ki- 
tanda  of  wood,  consisting  of  two  side  pieces 
of  seven  feet  in  length,  crossed  with  rails 
three  feet  long  and  about  four  inches  apart, 
the  whole  lashed  strongly  together.  This 
frame-work  was  covered  with  grass,  and  a 
blanket  laid  on  it.  Slung  from  a pole,  and 
borne  between  two  strong  men,  it  made  a 
tolerable  palanquin  for  the  exhausted  trav- 
eler. To  render  the  kitanda  more  comfort- 
able, another  blanket  was  suspended  across 
the  pole,  so  as  to  hang  down  on  either  side 
and  allow  the  air  to  pass  under  while  the 
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sun’s  rays  were  fended  off  from  the  sick 
man.  By  this  means  Livingstone  was  car- 
ried to  the  river  Molilamo,  or  Lulimala  as  it 
stands  on  the  map.  Here  it  was  necessary 
to  remain  until  canoes  could  be  procured 
for  crossing.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
on  the  29th  Livingstone,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty and  at  the  expense  of  excruciating 
pain,  was  got  over  the  river  and  taken  to 
Chitambo’s  village,  a short  distance  further 
on.  Eor  the  first  mile  or  two  they  had  to 
carry  him  through  dreary  swamps,  and  were 
glad  enough  to  reach  something  like  dry 
ground.  The  village  was  almost  empty,  the 
inhabitants  being  absent  guarding  their 
growing  crops,  and  thb  men  found  room 
and  shelter  ready  to  their  hand.  The  rap- 
idly sinking  traveler  was  taken  into  a va- 
cant house  and  laid  gently  on  a bed.  A fire 
was  lighted  outside,  nearly  opposite  the 
door,  and  a boy  slept  just  within  to  attend 
to  his  masters  wants  in  the  night. 

The  next  day  he  was  still  weaker.  At 
night-fall  some  of  the  men  silently  took  to 
their  huts,  while  others,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  keep  watch,  sat  round  the  fires,  all  feel- 
ing that  the  end  could  not  be  far  off.  About 
11  p.m.  Susi,  whose  hut  was  close  by,  was 
told  to  go  to  his  master.  At  the  time  there 
were  loud  shouts  in  the  distance,  and,  on 
entering,  Livingstone  said,  “Are  our  men 
making  that  noise  f”  " No,”  replied  Susi ; 
u I can  hear,  from  the  cries,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  scaring  away  a buffalo  from  their 
dura  fields.”  About  an  hour  later  Susi  was 
again  called  by  Majwara,  the  boy.  On 
reaching  the  bed  he  was  directed  to  boil 
some  water,  and  for  this  purpose  he  went  to 
the  fire  outside,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
copper  kettle  full.  Calling  him  close,  ho 
asked  him  to  bring  his  medicine  chest,  and 
to  hold  the  candle  near  him,  for  the  man 
noticed  he  could  hardly  see.  With  great 
difficulty  Livingstone  selected  the  calomel, 
which  he  told  him  to  place  by  his  side ; then, 
directing  him  to  pour  a little  water  into  a 
cup,  and  to  put  another  empty  one  by  it,  he 
said,  in  a low,  feeble  voice,  “ All  right ; you 
can  go  out  now.”  These  were  the  last 
words  he  was  ever  heard  to  speak. 

It  must  have  been  about  4 a.m.  when  Susi 
heard  Majwara’s  step  once  more.  “ Come  to 
Bwana ; I am  afraid ; I don’t  know  if  he  is 
alive.”  The  lad’s  evident  alarm  made  Susi 
run  to  arouse  Chuma,  Chowper6,  Matthew, 
and  Muannas£r£,  and  the  six  men  went  im- 
mediately to  the  hut. 

Passing  inside,  they  looked  toward  the 
bed.  Livingstone  was  not  lying  on  it, 
but  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
they  instinctively  drew  backward  for  the 
instant.  Pointing  to  him,  Majwara  said, 
“ When  I lay  down  he  was  just  as  he  is  now, 
and  it  is  because  I find  that  he  does  not 
move  that  I fear  he  is  dead.”  They  asked 
the  lad  how  long  he  had  slept.  Majwara  ; 


said  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  was  sure  that 
it  was  some  considerable  time.  The  men 
drew  nearer. 

A candle,  stuck  by  its  own  wax  to  the  top 
of  the  box,  shed  a light  sufficient  for  them 
to  see  his  form.  Livingstone  was  kneeling 
by  the  side  of  his  bed,  his  body  stretched 
forward,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands  upon 
the  pillow.  For  a minute  they  watched 
him : he  did  not  stir ; there  was  no  sign  of 
breathing;  then  one  of  the  men  advanced 
softly  and  placed  his  hands  on  his  cheeks. 
They  were  quite  cold.  Livingstone  was 
dead.  It  was  the  morning  of  May  1, 1873. 

The  faithful  men  at  once  held  a consulta- 
tion as  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  the 
body  and  the  effects  of  their  beloved  master. 
They  were  in  a trying  position.  Africans 
have  a horror  of  the  dead,  and  great  caution 
was  necessary  in  preparing  the  body  and 
conveying  it  to  the  coast.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  heroic  fidelity  with  which 
this  was  done,  and  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  book  for  the  deeply  interesting  narrative 
of  the  adventures  of  these  loyal  men  on  their 
long  and  perilous  journey  to  the  sea-board. 
Great  indeed  must  have  been  the  love  that 
dared  and  overcame  so  much!  So  long  as 
the  name  of  David  Livingstone  is  known 
and  honored  among  men,  these  brave  and 
faithful  servants  will  be  remembered  with 
gratitude. 


A WOMAN'S  CHOICE. 

BLANCHE  was  all  in  a cloud  of  tulle  and 
lace.  Lorrimer  likened  her  somehow 
to  his  pet  mountain  peak  just  tipped  with 
sunshine  and  draped  in  rarest  mist.  The 
sunshine,  of  course,  was  her  face : was  ever 
brighter,  fairer,  more  dainty,  delicate,  and 
fine  f The  color  glowed  in  her  cheek  like 
a flame,  then  paled  rapidly  away.  Of  what 
combination  was  composed  that  subtle 
bloom,  and  whence  came  that  wonderful 
blue  in  her  eyes  I — so  blue  that  no  color  was 
ever  on  his  palette  like  it. 

She  was  even  more  than  fashionably  fair, 
for  with  all  this  filigree  and  fuss  about  her, 
there  was  that  in  the  grace  and  rhythm  of 
her  every  movement  that  appealed  to  the 
artistic  soul  of  Lorrimer. 

“ You  will  not,  you  must  not  go,”  she  mur- 
mured, and  her  tones  were  full  of  coaxing 
entreaty ; but  her  glance  wandered  away  to 
the  whirling  pairs  in  the  corridors,  and  her 
foot  beat  time  to  the  music. 

“ How  you  envy  these  dancing  dervishes !” 
said  Lorrimer. 

“ No,  no,”  she  whispered  in  return.  “ You 
know  I would  rather  talk  with  you.  But 
was  there  ever  any  thing  so  ravishing  as 
that  galop  f” 

" It  is  the  one  dance  I hate  above  all  oth- 
ers,” said  Lorrimer — u a dashing,  desperate 
; hand-to-hand  conflict,  that  when  you  are 
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engaged  in,  I must  be  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing !” 

Blanche  sighed.  It  was  doubtful  if  she 
even  heard  this  last  remark.  Every  faculty 
of  her  being  was  absorbed  just  then  in  that 
throbbing  of  the  tumultuous-strained  galop, 
now  in  the  very  height  and  fervor  of  its 
maddest  temptations. 

And  now  Mr.  Lennox  appeared  at  the 
further  end  of  the  corridor.  He  put  up  his 
glass  and  looked  upon  one  side  and  the  oth- 
er. Oh,  could  he  be  looking  for  her,  and  al- 
ready the  galop  on  the  wane!  Blanche’s 
color  rose,  her  eyes  sought  eagerly  the  train- 
ed steps  of  yonder  Terpsichorean,  and  Lor- 
rimer  knew  that  whatever  soul  was  in  this 
beautiful  body  had  gone  out  to  meet  the 
master  of  the  dance.  All  too  soon  there  is 
nothing  left  him  but  the  glimpse  of  a white 
arm  and  hand  on  a black  dress-coat,  and 
away  she  whirls  out  of  his  sight  in  the  arms 
of  this  Lennox,  the  emptiest-headed  cox- 
comb that  Lorrimer  knew. 

What  could  he  do  but  go  back  to  her  pro- 
totype,  the  mountain  peak,  that  even  now 
rested  fair  and  srill  in  that  star-lit  valley 
of  New  Hampshire  ? Going  from  the  train 
the  next  evening,  the  mile  and  a half  to 
the  farm-house  was  one  long  revelation  of 
beauty. 

Lorrimer  knew  that  the  sturdy,  powerful 
step  that  strode  past  him  and  was  fast  be- 
coming lost  in  the  distance  was  that  of  the 
son  of  his  landlady  at  the  farm,  and  was 
dimly  conscious  of  a lack  of  courtesy  in  not 
hailing  him  as  a companion;  but  Nature 
was  in  one  of  those  delicious  moods  that  he 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  her,  and,  besides 
this,  John  Bradshaw  was  a morose,  surly, 
cross-grained  boor  at  the  best — a fellow 
born  to  a heritage  of  beauty  which  he  was 
sacrilegious  enough  to  despise. 

Lorrimer  had  heard  this  young  man  de- 
clare that  if  the  whole  mountain  were  his 
own,  he  would  gladly  swap  it — ravines, 
glens,  wind-blown  summits,  and  all — for  a 
bit  of  good  rolling  prairie  land,  and  from 
that  time  Lorrimer  had  held  him  as  one  who 
would  sell  his  birthright  for  a mess  of  pot- 
tage. 

At  the  breakfast-table  the  next  morning 
Lorrimer  did  not  fail  to  contrast  the  viands 
at  the  farm  with  those  resting  at  that  mo- 
ment on  the  sumptuous  board  he  had  just 
left,  and  remarked  to  himself  that  perhaps 
the  very  stint  of  luxury  to  which  they  were 
condemned  added  to  the  bounty  of  those 
palaces  of  pleasure  wherein  the  lovely 
Blanche  found  her  home  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Not  that  he  cared  a pin  for  himself. 
Thanks  to  the  life  he  led,  he  was  blessed 
with  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  and  could 
live  upon  any  sort  of  food  for  the  time  be- 
ing ; but  at  the  further  end  of  the  long  bar- 
ren table  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  slim,  some- 


what bent  form  of  the  village  school-teach- 
er; her  thin  little  hand  dallies  with  the 
spoon  in  the  wretched  concoction  called  cof- 
fee in  her  cup,  on  her  fire -blistered  plate 
swims  again  the  bit  of  stringy  ham  in  the 
sea  of  turgid  gravy,  and  in  the  steam  that 
exhales  from  the  pyramid  of  yellow  biscuits 
before  her  Lorrimer  fancies  he  can  see  the 
familiar  afrite  of  saleratus  threatening  the 
poor  child’s  weary  day. 

He  would  have  taken  any  trouble  just 
then  to  have  transported  this  poor  little 
blighted  woman  to  the  side  of  the  beautiful 
Blanche,  and  would  have  tasted  a rare  felici- 
ty in  seeing  her  enjoy  what  he  estimated  as 
“ a square  meal.”  And  now  she  rises  from 
the  table  and  goes  forth  to  be  the  victim 
of  this  small  Inquisition  in  the  shape  of  a 
school. 

Lorrimer  caught  up  his  sketching  appa- 
ratus and  joined  her  at  a turn  of  the  road. 
The  red  dust  had  already  fallen  thickly  on 
her  black  dress;  the  little  figure  drooped 
wearily.  One  of  her  hands  had  instinct- 
ively sought  her  forehead  and  pushed 
back  the  hat  that  seemed  to  compress  her 
brain. 

“ Such  a headache  this  bright  morning !” 
she  said,  smiling  faintly  up  at  Lorrimer. 
“What  a blot  I must  seem  on  this  lovely 
landscape — nothing  but  tremors  of  nerves 
and  throbbing  aches  and  pains!  Isn’t  it 
strange  in  this  mountain  air  t” 

“ Not  at  all,”  said  Lorrimer,  looking  first 
at  her  and  then  at  his  knapsack,  half  in- 
clined to  drop  the  one  and  carry  the  other. 

“ The  mountain  air  is  sadly  diluted  when  it 
reaches  our  bed-chambers,  Miss  Wharton ; 
it  comes  to  us  fresh  from  the  kitchen  drain, 
and  is  strongly  tinctured  by  the  flavor  of 
our  breakfast-table,  only  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  live  pork  in  this  case.  Our 
mountain  air  is  a deadly  malaria !” 

“ Do  you,  then,  thrive  upon  poisons  f”  said 
Miss  Wharton ; and  her  fleeting  glance  was 
a subtle  tribute  to  Lorrimer’s  blonde  and 
classical  allurements. 

“Oh,  as  for  me,”  he  replied,  “I  am  just 
now  like  Venus,  straight  from  the  sea.” 

“ The  sea !”  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands  together  with  an  involuntary  air  of 
yearning.  “ I’d  give  the  world,  Mr.  Lorri- 
iner,  just  for  a glimpse  of  it — just  to  hear 
the  lap  of  the  waves  on  some  sandy  beach, 
and  drink  in  for  one  little  moment  delight 
enough  to  last  me  a lifetime !” 

“ You’ve  never  seen  the  sea  t”  said  Lorri- 
mer. 

“Never,”  she  repeated,  with  a sad  accent 
that  reached  the  heart  of  her  companion ; 

“ nor  ever  shall,  I suppose.” 

Here  a square  whitewashed  building 
loomed  up  in  front  of  them,  a troop  of  * 
noisy  children  swarming  about  its  portal. 
She  took  a key  from  her  little  reticule,  un- 
locked the  door,  let  the  unruly  crowd  flock 
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in,  then  went  after  them  herself,  with  a little 
nod  of  adieu  to  Lorrimer.  He  stood  there  a 
moment  with  an  air  of  distraction  and  dis- 
may, a 8 one  who  stands  without  a prison 
gate  and  finds  that  the  misfortune  of  the 
creature  within,  deprived  of  God's  sunshine 
and  the  bountiful  air,  has  tainted  his  own 
freedom  and  rendered  it  for  the  time  abor- 
tive. Then  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
spot  where  best  he  could  catch  the  light 
and  shade  on  his  mountain  peak;  but  de- 
spite himself  his  thoughts  drifted  to  the  lit- 
tle school-teacher  and  her  love  for  the  sea. 

It  was  so  readily  seen,  after  all ; quite  an 
ordinary  matter  to  get  down  to  the  ocean ; 
even  possible  to  do  the  trip  and  back  again 
in  a day  if  one  looked  sharp  about  the 
trains : amusing  to  hear  the  little  woman's 
excitement  about  so  simple  a matter  as  the 
swash  of  the  waves  on  the  beach.  Blanche 
never  looked  at  things  in  that  light;  but 
then  Blanche — good  Heavens ! — Blanche  De 
Vigne  and  Melicent  Wharton  were  two 
vastly  different  beings : one  was  sunshine, 
the  other  shadow ; that  was  it ; and  to  a 
painter — confound  it! — both  these  elements 
were  necessary.  A fellow  grew  tired  of  a 
blaze  of  light  forever;  he  wanted  rest  in 
the  shade — natural,  quite  natural ! 

Many  a time  that  day  his  brush  dropped 
from  his  hand  and  his  gaze  wandered  down 
the  rough  red  road.  When  at  last  the  shad- 
ows lengthened  into  afternoon,  and  the 
point  of  light  down  that  dusty  perspective 
became  a little  black  figure  of  a woman, 
Lorrimer  dashed  his  sketch  into  his  box, 
wiped  off  the  color  from  his  palette,  and 
started  out  to  meet  her. 

His  long  swinging  Btride  soon  swallowed 
up  the  distance  between  them,  so  that  he 
joined  her  not  far  from  where  they  separa- 
ted in  the  morning. 

“ I have  a project  in  hand,”  began  Lorri- 
mer, with  the  air  of  one  who  takes  a thing 
for  granted,  “ that  will  delight  you,  Miss 
Wharton.  I find  I must  run  down  to  the 
sea-shore  again,  and  propose  to  take  one  of 
your  holidays  for  the  trip.  Suppose  we  say 
next  Saturday.  Could  you  be  ready,  do 
you  think,  for  the  early  morning  train? 
We'd  have  to  be  at  the  station  by  five-twen- 
ty-eight.” 

Miss  Wharton  looked  at  him  in  bewilder- 
ment. He  thought  ha  had  never  seen  a face 
so  appealingly  weary;  heavy  black  rings 
circled  her  honest  gray  eyes,  and  the  long 
black  lashes  seemed  too  tired  to  lift  them- 
selves to  his  face.  Her  step  was  sad  and 
slow,  as  if  even  the  light  dust  became  an 
obstruction. 

Lorrimer  went  on,  eagerly,  “ We  could  get 
there  in  capital  season  for  me  to  study  a 
•trick  of  green  in  that  foreground  wave  that 
I've  never  yet  dared  to  handle  successfully.” 

He  talked  on  volubly,  as  if  it  were  a prop- 
osition to  go  blackberrying  in  the  neighbor- 


ing field,  and  by  the  time  they  had  reached 
John  Bradshaw's  five-acre  plot  of  timothy 
and  clover  that  adjoined  the  farm-house. 
Miss  Wharton  had  been  able  to  about  half 
understand  that  there  was  a faint  proba- 
bility on  the  following  Saturday  of  her  not 
only  seeing  the  sea,  but  that  she  might  even 
reach  that  rapturous  delight  in  the  com- 
panionship of  Mr.  Lorrimer. 

The  gleaming  of  a ferocious  scythe  through 
the  fragrant  grass  made  Melicent  shudder. 
She  felt  that  if  John  Bradshaw  could  but 
know  the  hopes  and  yearnings  of  that  lit- 
tle hour  they  would  have  as  little  mercy 
at  his  hands  as  yonder  innocent  blooms  of 
clover. 

The  intervening  days  were  passed  in  a 
sort  of  trance,  the  country  school-mistress 
finding  the  rude  blackboard  once  in  a while 
taking  gigantic  dimensions,  and  the  shock 
heads  of  her  pupils  swimming  before  her  de- 
lirious fancy.  Even  when  they  were  actu- 
ally in  the  cars  together  on  that  wonderful 
Saturday  she  was  afraid  it  was  a dream,  and 
could  only  hope  it  would  not  be  too  rudely 
dispelled. 

As  for  Lorrimer,  now  that  the  affair  was 
really  under  way,  he  enjoyed  it  immensely, 
pointing  out  the  various  landmarks  as  they 
went  along,  and  remarking  to  himself  the 
rare  talent  Miss  Wharton  had  for  saying 
nothing  when  she  had  nothing  to  say. 
Blanche  would  have  driven  him  wild  the 
first  five  miles  with  a torrent  of  silly  plati- 
tudes, would  have  sent  him  hither  and  thith- 
er at  every  station  in  search  of  impossibil- 
ities, would  have  weighed  him  down  with 
ridiculous  burdens,  and  would  have  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  heat  and  dust,  which 
really  were  aggravating.  But  this  little 
woman  by  his  side  uttered  no  word  that 
could  not  be  construed  into  ecstasy. 

At  last  they  stood  upon  the  beach  togeth- 
er and  looked  far  out  upon  the  shining  sea. 
Lorrimer  felt  no  peculiar  exaltation  till  he 
was  conscious  that  the  hand  resting  upon 
his  arm  trembled,  and  looking  down,  he 
found  her  face  paling  and  glowing  by  turns, 
her  lips  trembling,  actual  tears  falling  out 
of  her  eyes. 

Straightway  the  soul  of  Lorrimer  took 
fire.  He  saw  with  a painter's  eye  the  inim- 
itable scene  before  him,  and  every  wave 
seemed  to  surge  in  his  heart  and  overwhelm 
it  with  beautiful  fancies.  Some  of  these 
he  poured  into  the  ears  nearest  him,  depict- 
ing with  rare  felicity  the  emotion  that  her 
own  agitation  had  excited,  and  both  of 
them  stood  there  in  that  supreme  exalta- 
tion of  feeling  that  rarely  overtakes  mor- 
tality, however  happily  situated. 

Even  when  the  intensity  of  these  emo- 
tions rendered  them  the  less  durable,  and 
the  tidal  wave  of  enthusiasm  was  going  out 
with  every  hour  that  slipped  by,  there  still 
remained  the  refiection  of  a joy  rarely  tasted. 
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and  Lorrimer  declared  to  his  companion  that 
thus  far  it  had  been  a perfect  day. 

She  did  not  reply,  bnt  he  had  become  able 
to  interpret  felicitously  this  silence  of  hers. 

Excitement  had  brought  a glow  to  her 
cheek  and  a brightness  in  her  eyes;  but 
Lorrimer  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
the  “ square  meal”  he  had  determined  upon 
in  her  behalf  remained  almost  untasted. 

The  sombre  monotony  of  her  black  dress 
was  relieved  by  the  red  ochre  of  their  jour- 
ney ; the  sea  wind  had  tossed  the  primness 
dut  of  her  brown  braids  and  blown  back 
her  close-brimmed  bonnet ; a child-like  air 
of  wonder  and  delight  completed  the  met- 
amorphosis of  the  demure  little  school- 
teacher, and  Lorrimer  looked  at  her  with 
undisguised  admiration. 

He  sighed  as  he  put  her  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  maids  at  the  hotel : his  critical  eye 
saw  the  necessity  that  this  new-born  loveli- 
ness should  be  toned  down  a little  before 
they  started  homeward. 

“Make  yourself  as  ugly  as  possible,”  he 
said,  “ before  we  again  enter  the  grim  pres- 
ence of  our  friends  the  Bradshaws ; but  don’t 
be  long  about  it,  for  we  haven’t  a minute  to 
spare.” 

When  Miss  Wharton  reached  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  again  her  companion  was  gone ; 
and  looking  about  for  him  nervously,  for  she 
began  to  feel  that  the  moments  were  impor- 
tant, she  saw  a gay  party  trooping  in  at  the 
doorway,  and  in  their  midst,  in  close  con- 
verse with  Lorrimer,  was  a young  votary  of 
fashion  whose  toilet  never  seemed  to  need 
toning,  that  no  journey  seemed  to  disarrange, 
no  dust  to  sully,  or  wind  to  ruffle. 

Melicent  stared  open  - mouthed  at  this 
masterpiece  of  nature  enhanced  by  art,  and 
could  remember  nothing  more  enchanting  in 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  won- 
derful journey  to  the  sea.  She  did  not  won- 
der, with  that  miraculously  gloved  hand  rest- 
ing on  his  shoulder,  and  that  bewitchingly 
bonneted  head  so  near  his  own,  that  he 
should  forget  the  existence  of  a plain  little 
woman  he  had  in  charge  for  the  day. 

She  started  when  a hand  fell  upon  her  arm. 
There  was  something  in  its  touch  familiar 
and  yet  repelling.  It  was  muscular,  strong, 
hard  as  iron : she  shuddered  as  she  looked 
up  in  the  firowning  face  of  John  Bradshaw. 

“ You  followed  me,  then,”  she  said,  bitter- 
ly- 

“It  is  well  that  I did,” he  replied,  calmly. 
“ There  is  just  time  to  reach  the  train,  and  I 
don’t  suppose  you  care  to  stay  in  this  place 
until  Monday.” 

“ No,  no,”  cried  poor  Melicent ; and  clutch- 
ing the  iron  hand,  she  was  soon  lifted  into 
the  stage,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  sea  and  its 
surroundings. 

Not  until  she  was  hemmed  closely  into  a 
seat  in  the  car  did  her  straining  eyes  catch 
sight  of  a horseman  in  the  distance,  gallop- 


ing, shouting,  gesticulating  wildly,  but  in 
vain. 

“ Oh,  J ohn !”  she  said,  “ stop  the  car!  quick ! 
there  is — ” But  something  in  his  grim  smile 
froze  the  words  on  her  lips. 

“ It’s  always  the  way,”  said  a passenger 
near  her ; “ some  one’s  sure  to  be  too  late.” 

The  train  went  on,  of  course.  Lorrimer 
watched  it  till  it  was  out  of  sight,  as  people 
will  in  the  fust  moment  of  bitter  frustration. 
Then  he  took  off  the  hat  that  seemed  like  a 
band  of  iron ; his  brain  throbbed,  his  temples 
burned.  This  was  the  end,  then,  of  his  project 
for  ameliorating  the  bitterness  of  this  poor 
little  woman’s  life.  He  had  wantoned  away 
the  moments  that  decided  her  whole  future 
destiny.  To  lose  that  train  was  to  be  com- 
pelled to  stay  at  the  watering-place  until 
the  following  Monday,  without  a friend  or 
acquaintance  save  himself.  He  had  thus 
exposed  her  to  an  infamy  which  only  her 
good  sense  and  wonderful  aptitude  had 
averted.  All  he  could  remember  was  a wild 
white  face  at  the  window,  and  a little  hand 
outstretched  to  him.  How  she  got  there 
was  a mystery. 

And  now  what  was  to  become  of  her,  as, 
alone  and  unbefriended,  she  steamed  back 
to  that  persecution  in  her  sterile  home? 
What  would  the  bony  and  conventional  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  say  to  this  escapade?  and  how 
would  it  be  looked  upon  by  the  stem  and 
black-browed  John  ? 

| Perhaps  she  would  get  lost  upon  the  way, 
or  miss  the  connecting  trains,  or  it  might  be 
that  she  had  no  money  with  her  for  the  nec- 
essary expenses  of  her  journey.  Even  if  all 
went  well  on  the  trains,  his  heart  sank  with- 
in him  when  he  thought  of  the  lonely  walk 
awaiting  her  at  the  dead  of  night  in  that 
wild  defile  of  the  mountains.  There  was 
something  unspeakably  ignominious  in  the 
thought  that  he  had  brought  all  this  un- 
happiness upon  any  woman,  and  yet  Lorri- 
mer spent  almost  an  hour  in  creating  imagi- 
native torture  for  her  whom  in  his  remorse 
just  then  he  would  have  given  his  life  to 
save  a single  pang. 

Suddenly  a queer  little  engine  steamed 
up  to  the  track,  right  under  his  very  nos- 
trils. The  smoke-stack  didn’t  seem  to  Lor- 
rimer much  higher  than  his  hat,  and  he 
leaned  down  from  his  horse  to  speak  to  the 
smoke-begrimed  artisan  within.  Soon  his 
horse  was  given  to  a boy  near  by,  and  Lor- 
rimer crept  into  the  little  box  beside  him, 
and  never  did  moments  lag  so  heavily  as 
those  before  this  queer  little  machine  went 
again  on  its  way ; and  never  did  the  miles 
disappear  behind  that  little  engine  as  on 
that  day  that  Lorrimer  became  its  one  pas- 
senger. He  always  declared  the  exigencies 
of  the  road  were  created  at  that  time  for  his 
benefit,  and  the  engine  was  an  instrument 
of  Providence  in  behalf  of  a despairing  soul. 

Great  drops  stood  out  on  his  brow  as 
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they  devoured  the  long  stretch  of  road  ; and 
those  drops  becoming  mingled  with  the 
grimy  smoke  and  cinders  that  filled  the  air 
about  hinf,  his  face  soon  became  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  his  working  companion, 
and  by  the  time  he  bade  the  man  good-by  not 
a soul  that  knew  him  would  recognize  in  this 
sooty,  begrimed,  dirt  - stained,  and  travel- 
sore  pilgrim  the  dainty  and  delectable  son 
of  fashion  who  had  so  lately  joined  in  that 
t$te-&-t6te  with  Blanche  De  Vigne. 

It  was  even  now  impossible  for  Lorrimer 
to  intercept  Miss  Wharton  at  any  point  in 
her  journey  except  where  she  finally  left  the 
train,  and  had  before  her  that  mile  and  a 
half  walk  homeward.  To  do  this  he  was 
compelled  to  take  an  express  further  on, 
and  walk  back  again  to  the  home  station. 
He  calculated  that  as  she  would  have  to 
wait  at  one  place  an  hour  for  the  connecting 
train,  he  might  be  able  to  get  there  in  time. 

When  he  left  the  express  he  felt  refresh- 
ed and  eased,  he  could  not  tell  how,  by  the 
evening  air  blowing  in  his  face.  The  night 
was  soft,  warm,  and  hazy ; mellow,  but  not 
overbright.  Speeding  on  fleetly  over  the 
rough,  stony  by-road  and  across  the  bewil- 
dering tiles,  it  had  never  seemed  possible  to 
Lorrimer  that  his  legs  could  have  been 
coaxed  into  such  brilliant  action.  Some- 
thing like  a prayer  escaped  from  his  lips  as, 
nearing  the  station,  he  saw  the  great  gleam- 
ing eye  of  the  up  train  already  in  the  dis- 
tance. As  it  belched  out  its  shrill  shriek 
and  clattered  along  tojiis  feet,  he  felt  them 
trembling  beneath  him. 

Useless  to  describe  the  agony  of  suspense 
in  that  moment.  Would  she,  could  she,  aft- 
er all,  be  there  f Or  was  she,  the  victim  of 
some  mistake,  left  over  by  the  roadside  t 

There  were  few  passengers  to  get  off  at 
this  insignificant  little  stopping-place.  Lor- 
rimeris  heart  stood  still  as  among  them  he 
saw  John  Bradshaw  and  the  slim,  shrinking 
form  of  the  school-mistress.  For.  a moment 
he  stood  paralyzed.  What  did  it  meant 
Then  he  sprang  forward.  A hundred  dif- 
ferent emotions  rendered  him  speechless, 
but  he  held  out  to  her  his  hands. 

She  shrank  back,  and  John  Bradshaw’s 
arm  encircled  her  in  a protecting’ grasp. 

“Get  out  of  the  path,  Sir,”  he  said,  roughly. 

Lorrimer,  seemingly  unconscious  of  his 
presence,  drew  still  nearer  to  Melicent. 

“ For  God’s  sake,  Miss  Wharton,”  he  said, 
“don’t  drive  me  away  from  you  after  all 
Fve  gone  through  to  get  here !” 

She  stopped  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  all  the  strength  of  John  Bradshaw 
couldn’t  force  her  on. 

“ Why — why,”  she  faltered,  “ it’s  Mr.  Lor- 
rimer !” 

Her  hand  half  escaped  from  John  Brad- 
shaw’s arm ; she  took  one  little  step  forward. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  Lorrimer,  eagerly.  “ I 
beg  of  you,  oh,  I pray  of  you,  Miss  Wharton, 


give  me  the  chance  to  tell  you  all  I’ve  suf- 
fered since  I last  saw  you !” 

“Nonsense,  Sir,”  said  the  stem  voice  of 
Bradshaw.  “ It  ’ll  be  well  on  for  midnight 
now  when  we  reach  home.  I should  think 
you’d  find  it  natural  that  this  lady  should 
prefer  my  company  to  yours.” 

“Then  let  her  say  so,”  said  Lorrimer, 
standing  directly  in  the  path  of  the  irate 
young  farmer.  “ I will  only  take  this  ver- 
dict at  her  hands,  and  may  Heaven  incline 
her  heart  to  mercy !” 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
sturdy  form  of  Bradshaw  loomed  a full  foot 
above  that  of  Lorrimer.  The  rugged  out- 
lines of  his  face  caught  a rude  grandeur  in 
the  dim  light.  Lorrimer’s  aspect  was  piti- 
able indeed.  His  eyes  were  haggard  with 
excitement  and  blood -shot  with  cinders; 
his  face,  streaked  with  soot  and  the  greasy 
smoke  of  the  engine,  was  almost  unrecog- 
nizable ; his  traveling  suit  of  that  peculiar 
French  gray  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  an  art- 
ist wore  many  a discolored  patch.  But  he 
held  out  his  hands  to  her  imploringly,  and 
there  was  that  in  his  eyes  that  was  almost 
magnetic  in  appeal. 

“ Come,”  he  said ; “ oh,  be  generous  I” 

Bradshaw  felt  the  hand  upon  his  arm 
tremble. 

“ Choose,  then,”  he  said,  pushing  it  from 
him — “ choose  between  this  man’s  company 
and  mine.” 

It  was  a sin  and  a shame.  I wish  she  had 
chosen  Bradshaw.  He  was  a fine,  manly  fel- 
low in  the  main ; he  had  been,  in  his  own 
hard  way,  a hero  in  her  behalf ; there  was 
at  that  time  even  in  personal  attributes  no 
comparison  between  the  strong,  sensible 
mountaineer  and  the  vacillating,  womanly 
artist. 

But  Miss  Wharton  faltered  out  something 
to  the  effect  that  she  thought  she  ought  in 
courtesy  to  listen  to  the  apology  of  Mr.  Lor- 
rimer ; and  with  one  little  half-drawn  sigh, 
she  fell  forward  half  fainting  in  the  perfid- 
ious custody  that  had  only  that  day  proved 
so  dangerous. 

“You  dear,  dear  little  woman!”  said  Lor- 
rimer, as  the  tall  figure  of  Bradshaw  strode 
away  in  the  distance,  “you  never  shall  re- 
pent this  generosity.  There  is  not  under 
the  loving  infinite  canopy  of  heaven  a no- 
bler, greater  soul  than  your  own,  or  a more 
penitent,  grateful  heart  than  mine !” 

And  as  if  she  had  not  had  enough  of  the 
sea,  before  she  reached  the  farm-house  that 
night  she  even  consented  to  cross  the  ocean 
itself  on  her  wedding  journey  with  Lorrimer. 

“ He’ll  leave  her  on  the  other  side,”  said 
John  Bradshaw  to  me  when  he  heard  of  it, 

“ and  come  back  with  the  first  pretty  face 
that  seizes  his  fancy.”  But  I hope  this  was 
only  John’s  way  of  disposing  of  their  fu- 
ture. For  my  part,  I have  every  hope  for 
its  joy  and  prosperity. 
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DE  WITT  CLINTON  AS  A POLITICIAN. — ( Concluded.) 

By  JOHN  BIGELOW. 


WITH  the  quick  instinct  of  an  insatiable 
ambition,  Clinton  early  discerned  in 
Van  Buren  his  most  formidable  competitor 
for  political  leadership  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  therefore  upon  no  one  is  he  so 
virulent  and  unrelenting  in  denunciation. 
Between  the  years  1817  and  1824  nearly 
every  letter  to  Post  contains  some  vitu- 
perative allusion  to  Van  Buren,  as  for  ex- 
ample : 

‘‘Whom  shall  we  appoint  to  defeat  the  arch- 
scoundrel Van  Buren  ?” 

“ It  is  very  important  to  destroy  this  Prince 
of  Villains.” 

“We  can  place  no  reliance  upon  the  good- 
will of  Van  Buren.  In  his  politics  he  is  a con- 
firmed knave. 

44  4 Honey  In  his  month,  words  of  milk. 

Gall  in  his  heart,  and  frand  in  his  acts.’” 

“ With  respect  to  Van  Buren,  there  is  no  de- 
veloping the  man.  He  is  a scoundrel  of  the 
first  magnitude,  beset  by  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad,  having  the  shadow  of  influence,  and  able 
to  do  much  for  a good  cause,  but  without  any 
fixture  of  principle  or  reality  of  virtue.” 

“ Your  plan  of  uniting  the  State  is  a good  idea, 
but  you  can  never  effect  it  through  treachery  and 
duplicity,  through  Van  Buren  and  Skinner.” 

“Van  Buren  must  be  conquered  through  his 
fears.  He  has  no  heart,  no  sincerity.” 

“ Van  Buren  is  now  excessively  hated  out  of 
the  State  as  well  as  in  it.  As  he  falls  we  will 
of  course  rise.  There  is  no  doubt  of  a corrupt 
sale  of  the  vote  of  the  State,  altho’  it  can  not 
be  proved  in  a court  of  justice.  The  very  idea 
is  destruction,  and  it  is  indelibly  fixed  in  the 

public  mind He  had  been  courted  all  round, 

and  finally  closed  with  the  highest  offer.” 

But,  unhappily,  not  content  with  exhaust- 
ing the  rogues’  calendar  in  search  of  epi- 
thets to  apply  to  a gentleman  whom  the 
State  of  New  York  delighted  to  honor — Van 
Buren,  be  it  observed,  was  all  this  time  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States — Clinton  did 
not  scruple  to  employ  the  poisoned  weapons 
of  calumny  and  scandal  against  his  more 
successful  rival.  Not  to  dwell  upon  Van 
Buren’s  alleged  sale  of  the  State  to  Presi- 
dent Madison  just  cited,  and  which  is  re- 
peatedly charged  in  this  correspondence, 
though,  as  he  admits,  not  susceptible  of 
proof  in  a court  of  justice,  we  will  select 
two  cases,  neither  of  a political  nature,  and 
both  lacking  the  quality  and  degree  of  au- 
thenticity that  justify  the  use  that  he  made 
of  them. 

At  the  close  of  a letter  dated  October  24, 
1824,  he  writes : 

“You  see  what  they  Say  about  Mrs.  M.  It 
is  said  that  V.  B.  paid  her  rent  when  under  dis- 
tress in  this  place.” 

In  another  letter  he  speaks  of  this  Mrs. 
M.,  whoever  she  was,  as  having  borne  a bad 


character,  in  justification  of  an  insinuation 
he  had  thrown  out  to  Post  that  John  Q. 
Adams  had  been  too  intimate  with  her. 

The  following  letter,  written  shortly  aft- 
er Van  Buren’s  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  opens  with  a piece  of  scandal  yet 
more  unworthy  of  the  circulation  he  gave  it: 

41  Albany,  30  August , 1823. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — Since  writing  my  last  a ru- 
mor which  has  been  insinuated  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Van  Buren  has  been  embodied  in  a tan- 
gible shape.  On  his  way  to  the  West  the  back 
seat  (to  which  he  had  a claim)  was  occupied  by 
Genl.  Breckinridge,  of  Virginia,  the  uncle  of 
Mr.  Porter,  formerly  a member  of  Congress — a 
man  of  character  and  decided  courage — with  two 
ladies.  V.  B.,  considering  him  a plain  country- 
man, as  his  looks  would  indicate,  patted  him 
with  his  cane  and  demanded  his  seat.  This  was 
indignantly  refused,  and  on  Duer’s  announcing 
him  as  a Senator,  the  Genl.  stated  that  he  was 
sorry  the  State  of  N.  Y.  was  disgraced  in  being 
represented  by  a blackguard.  The  next  stage 
roduced  a challenge,  which  V.  B.  declined,  and 
e must  either  crouch  or  be  whipped.  So  goes 
the  report,  probably  exaggerated,  but  in  sub- 
stance correct ; and  this  humiliation  may  account 
for  his  evident  embarrassment  and  distress  of 
physiognomy  when  I have  seen  him.  Of  his 
cowardice  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  is  lower- 
ing daily  in  public  opinion,  and  is  emphatically 
a corrupt  scoundrel.  ” 

As  to  the  “rumor”  here  cited,  and  the 
sweeping  epithets  applied  to  Van  Buren 
throughout  this  correspondence,  there  is  ev- 
ery reason  to  believe  that  Van  Buren  would 
have  been  spared  them  all  if  he  had  not  had 
the  ill  fortune  to  be,  or  seem  to  be,  an  ob- 
struction in  the  path  of  Clinton’s  ambition. 

It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  say  that 
he  was  never  provoked  or  betrayed  by  Mr. 
Clinton’s  example  to  neglect  any  of  the 
proprieties  of  official  life  in  his  demeanor 
toward  that  statesman.  We  hazard  little 
in  saying  that  not  a syllable  of  what  is 
technically  known  as  “unparliamentary  lan- 
guage” about  Clinton  can  be  traced  either 
to  his  lips  or  pen.  We  may  even  go  farther, 
and  say  that  he  never  permitted  Clinton’s 
undisguised  and  aggressive  hostility  to  him 
to  blind  him  in  the  least  to  Clinton’s  merits 
as  a servant  of  the  public.  In  this  respect, 
if  no  other,  his  revenge  upon  Clinton  was 
condign. 

When  the  act  authorizing  the  Erie  Canal, 
upon  which  Clinton  had  staked  his  entire 
fortunes  as  a statesman,  was  before  the  Leg- 
islature, Van  Buren,  then  a member  of  the 
State  Senate,  rose,  and,  to  Clinton’s  surprise, 
made  what  Colonel  Stone,  who  was  present, 
characterized  as  his  great  speech  of  the  ses 
sion,  in  favor  of  the  bill.  In  a letter  to  Dr. 
Hosack  describing  the  scene  that  followed. 
Colonel  Stone  says : 
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“When  Mr.  Van  Buren  resumed  his  seat,  Mr. 
Clinton,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener  in 
the  Senate-chamber,  breaking  through  that  re- 
serve which  political  collisions  had  created,  ap- 
proached him  and  expressed  his  thanks  for  his 
exertions  in  the  most  flattering  terms.” 

When  Clinton  was  inditing  the  bitter 
paragraphs  to  Post,  of  which  we  have  cited 
specimens,  he  little  suspected  that  the  finest 
tribute  that  would  ever  be  paid  to  his  mem- 
ory was  destined  to  fall  from  Yan  Buren’s 
lips.  We  might  almost  Bay  the  noblest  trib- 
ute ever  paid  to  any  statesman,  for  we  do 
not  know  where  can  be  found  a much  finer 
bit  of  mortuary  eloquence  than  closes  the 
paragraph  we  are  about  to  cite  from  the 
speech  with  which  he  prefaced  some  reso- 
lutions which  he  offered  at  a meeting  of  the 
Congressional  delegation  at  Washington  on 
the  occasion  of  Clinton’s  death : 

“We  can  not,  indeed,  but  remember  that  in 
our  public  career  collisions  of  opinion  and  ac- 
tion, at  once  extensive,  earnest,  and  enduring, 
have  arisen  between  the  deceased  and  many  of 
us.  Fof  myself  Sir,  it  gives  me  a deep-felt 
though  melancholy  satisfaction  to  know,  and 
more  so  to  be  conscious  that  the  deceased  also 
felt  and  acknowledged,  that  our  political  differ- 
ences have  been  wholly  free  from  the  most  ven- 
omous and  corroding  of  all  poisons,  personal 
hatred.  But  in  other  respects  it  is  now  imma- 
terial what  was  the  character  of  these  collisions. 
They  have  been  turned  to  nothing,  and  less  than 
nothing,  by  the  event  we  deplore,  and  I doubt 
not  that  we  will  with  one  voice  and  one  heart 
yield  to  his  memory  the  well-deserved  tribute  of 
our  respect  for  his  name,  and  our  warmest  grati- 
tude for  his  great  and  signal  services.  For  my- 
self % Sir , so  strong , so  sincere,  and  so  engrossing 
is  that  feeling  that  /,  who  while  living  never — no, 
never — envied  him  any  thing , now  that  he  has 
fallen , am  greatly  tempted  to  envy  him  his  grave 
with  its  honors .” 

It  is  uot  easy  to  determine  whether  to 
have  merited  such  a tribute  or  to  have 
paid  it,  under  all  the  circumstances,  should 
confer  the  greater  distinction. 

The  following  letter  has  reference  to  a 
duel  in  which  De  Witt  Clinton  had  been 
concerned  with  John  Swartwout  as  long  ago 
as  1802.  Swartwout  was  a devoted  friend 
and  admirer  of  Aaron  Bnrr,  then  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  friends  of  Clinton,  among  whom 
Cheetham  was  most  conspicuous  and  most 
scurrilous,  accused  Burr  of  coquetting  with 
the  Federal  party — the  gravest  offense  which 
in  those  days  could  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a 
Republican.  It  reached  Clinton’s  ears  that 
Swartwout  had  accused  him  of  opposing  Burr 
upon  personal  and  selfish  grounds.  Clinton 
responded,  in  his  gentle  and  unimpassioned 
way,  by  proclaiming  Swartwout  “ a liar,  a 
scoundrel,  and  a villain !”  This  was  report- 
ed to  Swartwout,  and  of  course  a challenge 
immediately  followed.  Colonel  Smith,  Swart- 
wout’s  second,  has  left  ns  the  following  ac- 
count of  what  occurred  on  the  ground  at 


Weehawken,  where  the  combatants  respect- 
ively sought  satisfaction.  Clinton  was  ac- 
companied by  Richard  Riker,  the  hero  aft- 
erward of  Halleck’s  Recorder: 

“ The  gentlemen  took  their  stations,  were  each 
presented  with  a pistol,  and,  by  order,  faced  to  the 
right,  and  fired,  ineffectually.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Riker  I asked  Mr.  Swartwout,  4 Are  you  sat- 
isfied, Sir  ?’  He  answered, 4 1 am  not.’  The  pis- 
tols then  being  exchanged,  r.nd  their  positions  re- 
sumed, they  by  order  faced  to  the  right,  and  fired 
a second  shot,  without  effect  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Riker  I again  addressed  Mr.  Swartwout, 

4 Are  you  satisfied,  Sir  ?’  He  answered  strongly 
in  the  negative.  We  proceeded,  and  a third 
shot  was  exchanged,  without  injury.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Riker  I again  asked  Mr.  Swart- 
wout, 4 Are  you  satisfied,  Sir?*  He  answered, 

4 1 am  not,  neither  shall  I be  until  that  apology 
is  made  which  I have  demanded.  Until  then 
we  must  proceed.’  I then  presented  a paper  to 
Mr.  Riker,  containing  the  apology  demanded, 
for  Clinton’s  signature,  observing  that  we  could 
not  spend  our  time  in  conversation ; that  this 
paper  must  be  signed,  or  proceed.  Mr.  Clinton 
declared  he  would  not  sign  any  paper  on  the 
subject ; that  he  had  no  animosity  against  Mr. 
Swartwout ; would  willingly  shake  hands  and 
agree  to  meet  on  the  score  of  former  friendship. 

44  Mr.  Swartwout  insisting  on  his  signature  to 
the  apology,  and  Mr.  Clinton  declining,  they  stood 
at  their  posts  and  fired  a fourth  shot.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton’s ball  struck  Mr.  Swartwout’s  left  leg,  about 
five  inches  below  the  knee.  He  stood  ready  and 
collected.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riker  I again 
addressed  Mr.  Swartwout, 4 Are  you  satisfied,  Sir?’ 
He  answered  that  it  was  useless  to  repeat  the 
question : 4 My  determination  is  fixed,  and  I beg 
we  may  proceed.’  Mr.  Clinton  repeated  that  he 
had  no  animosity  against  Mr.  Swartwout,  was 
sorry  for  what  had  passed,  proposed  to  advance, 
shake  hands,  and  bury  the  circumstance  in  obliv- 
ion. During  this  conversation  Mr.  Swartwout's 
surgeon,  kneeling  by  his  side,  extracted  the  ball 
from  the  opposite  side  of  his  leg.  Mr.  Swart- 
wout standing  erect  on  his  post,  and  positively 
declining  any  thing  short  of  an  ample  apology, 
they  fired  the  fifth  shot,  and  Mr.  Swartwout  re- 
ceived the  shot  in  the  left  leg,  about  five  inches 
above  the  ankle,  still,  however,  standing  steadily 
at  his  post,  perfectly  composed.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Riker  I again  addressed  Mr.  Swartwout, 

4 Are  you  satisfied,  Sir?’  He  forcibly  answered, 

4 1 am  not,  Sir ; proceed.’  Mr.  Clinton  then  quit 
his  station,  declined  the  combat,  and  declared  he 
would  fire  no  more.  Mr.  Swartwout  declared 
himself  surprised  that  Mr.  Clinton  would  neither 
apologize  nor  give  him  the  satisfaction  required, 
and,  addressing  me,  said,  4 What  shall  I do,  my 
friend  ?’  I answered,  4 Mr.  Clinton  declines  mak- 
ing the  apology  required,  refuses  taking  his  po- 
sition, and  positively  declares  he  will  fight  no 
more ; and  his  second  appearing  to  acquiesce  in 
the  disposition  of  his  principal,  there  is  nothing 
further  left  for  you  now  but  to  have  your  wounds 
dressed.’  The  surgeons  attended,  dressed  Mr. 
Swartwout’s  wounds,  and  the  gentlemen  in  their 
respective  barges  returned  to  the  city.” 

It  was  currently  rumored  at  the  time  that 
during  the  duel  Clinton  was  heard  to  say, 
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4t  I wish  I had  the  principal  here.”  The  let- 
ter which  will  now  be  cited  states  that 
Clinton  actually  challenged  Burr  on  the 
field,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  chal- 
lenged him  in  the  first  instance,  with  whom 
was  his  quarrel,  instead  of  Swartwout,  for 
whom  he  had  no  unkind  feelings  whatever. 

How  Clinton  should  have  challenged  Burr 
on  the  field  without  its  resulting  in  a meet- 
ing is  not  quite  intelligible  to  us  now. 
Though  not  much  given  to  the  redress  of 
personal  grievances  in  that  way,  Burr  was 
the  last  man  to  leave  a hostile  message 
from  an  adversary  like  Clinton,  then  a Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  unanswered. 

Had  they  met,  it  is  curious  to  reflect  how 
the  history  of  this  State  and  country  might 
have  been  modified.  Hamilton  might  have 
still  been  living,  perhaps  an  ex-President ; 
the  Erie  Canal  might  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  railway ; Clinton  might  have  gone 
to  his  grave  execrated  as  an  assassin,  and 
Burr  have  become,  instead  of  Hamilton,  the 
martyred  hero  of  a barbarous  code. 

“ Albany,  21  et  September , 1822. 

“Mr  dear  Sir, — I return  S/s  letter.  It  is 
satisfactory.  The  affair  of  the  duel  ought  not 
to  be  brought  up.  It  was  a silly  affair.  Clin- 
ton ought  to  have  declined  the  challenge  of  the 
bully,  and  have  challenged  the  principle,  who 
was  Burr.  There  were  five  shot,  the  antagonist 
wounded  twice,  and  fell.  C.  behaved  with  cool 
courage,  and  after  the  affair  was  over  challenged 
Burr  on  the  field.  It  will  not  do  to  re-agitate 
this  question.  Jackson  and  Clay  have  both 
been  in  duels. 

“The  loss  of  the  Aurora0. is  not  irretrievable. 
The  C.  0 . must  be  supported. 

“Y.  is  despised  and  talked  against  openly; 
bis  holding  on  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
sign properly  is  considered  the  result  of  avarice. 
Savage  and  Skinner  talk  plainly  against  him,  and 
he  is  the  subject  of  commonplace  ridicule.  ”{ 

The  contest  in  which  this  duel  had  its 
rise  produced  a crop  of  similar  appeals  to 
the  code  of  honor. 

The  year  after,  Clinton  was  challenged 
by  Senator  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  a warm 
partisan  of  Burr.  This  affair,  however,  was 
arranged  without  a meeting,  but  the  year 
following  Robert  Swartwout  fought  with 
Richard  Riker,  who  had  been  Clinton's  sec- 
ond, and  severely  wounded  him.  The  same 
year  Coleman,  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Post, 
was  provoked  by  Cheetham,  the  Thersites 
of  the  press  in  those  days,  to  challenge  him. 
Friends,  however,  interfered,  and  the  affair 
was  settled  upon  the  understanding  that 

• Duane  did  not  succeed  in  interesting  the  friends 
of  Clinton  sufficiently  in  his  paper  to  sustain  it  through 
the  year.  He  got  some  business  agency  in  South 
America,  where  he  remained  during  the  struggles  of 
the  South  American  republics  for  their  independence. 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  prothonotary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

t And  yet  Yates  was  elected  Governor  almost  unani- 
mously only  a few  months  after  this  letter  was  written. 


Cheetham  would  behave  more  discreetly  in 
future.  Out  of  this  challenge,  however, 
grew  another  quarrel  which  was  attended 
with  altogether  deplorable  results.  A har- 
bor-master of  New  York  by  the  name  of 
Thompson — he  was  called  Captain  Thomp- 
son— gave  it  out  that  it  was  Coleman,  not 
Cheetham,  who  had  shown  the  white  feather 
on  the  occasion  just  referred  to.  Coleman 
heard  of  it  and  challenged  him.  They  met 
in  what  is  now  Twenty -first  Street,  then 
called  “Love  Lane,"  at  the  edge  of  a win- 
ter's evening.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  it  was  cold  and  nearly  dark. 
A shot  or  two  was  exchanged  without  effect. 
The  principals  were  then  brought  closer  to 
each  other,  that  they  might  see  one  another 
more  distinctly.  At  the  next  shot  Thomp- 
son cried  out  that  he  was  hit,  and  fell  head- 
long into  the  snow,  mortally  wounded.  Cole- 
man and  his  second  hurried  away,  while  the 
surgeon  raised  the  bleeding  man  and  ex- 
amined his  wound,  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gesting to  him  the  propriety  of  never  men- 
tioning the  names  of  any  of  the  parties  to 
the  meeting.  Thompson  promised  he  would 
not,  and  kept  his  word.  “ He  was  brought," 
says  Mr.  Bryant,*  “ mortally  wounded,  to  hie 
sister's  house  in  town ; he  was  laid  at  the 
door ; the  bell  was  rung ; the  family  came 
out  and  found  him  bleeding  and  near  his 
death.  He  refused  to  name  his  antagonist, 
or  give  any  account  of  the  affair,  declaring 
that  every  thing  which  had  been  done  was 
honorably  done,  and  desired  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  too  seek  out  or  molest  his 
adversary.” 

At  the  caucus  of  the  members  of  Congress 
by  which  Madison  was  nominated  as  the 
successor  of  Jefferson  for  President  but  one 
member  from  New  York  was  present.  The 
caucus  which  renominated  Madison  con- 
tained only  twelve  persons  from  States  east 
of  New  Jersey.  Those  Republicans  who 
objected  to  the  caucus  system  of  nomina- 
tion fixed  their  eyes  upon  Clinton  as  the 
candidate  most  available  for  breaking  down 
the  caucus  system  of  nominations  and  the 
Virginia  dynasty  at  the  same  time.  Clinton 
was  accordingly  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  re- 
ceived 89  electoral  votes  to  128  given  to 
Madison.  He  triumphed  in  the  overthrow 
of  King  Caucus,  but,  like  Samson,  he  was 
obliged  to  fall  himself  under  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  which  he  pulled  down  upon  the 
heads  of  his  enemies.  It  placed  him  under 
the  ban  of  the  Republican  administration 
at  Washington,  threw  him  into  suspicious 
relations  with  its  enemies,  which  subjected 
him  to  the  charge  of  Federalism — a crime 
fatal  to  politicians  in  those  days  as  that  of 
“Abolitionist"  became  in  later  times — and 
resulted  in  his  removal  from  the  office  of 


* “ Reminiscences  of  the  Evening  Poet” 
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mayor  in  1815 ; it  arrayed  the  New  York 
city  delegation  in  the  Legislature  Bolidly 
against  his  canal  policy,  merely  because  it 
was  his ; it  gave  him  a hostile  Legislature  in 
1819 ; it  placed  his  friends  in  the  minority 
in  the  Council  of  Appointment,  and  also  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1821 ; it 
transferred  from  him  to  Yates  the  office  of 
Governor  in  1823 ; and  finally,  what  he  felt 
more  than  all  else,  it  provoked  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the  15th 
of  April,  1824,  to  remove  him  from  the  office 
of  Canal  Commissioner. 

At  the  date  of  this  most  unworthy  act  of 
partisan  vindictiveness  Clinton  had  devoted 
fourteen  of  the  best  years  of  hie  life  to  pro- 
moting the  internal  commerce  of  the  State 
by  the  development  of  a wise  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  canal  navigation ; and 
whether  in  or  out  of  office,  though  a com- 
paratively poor  man,  he  never  received  any 
compensation,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  his 
services. 

Like  all  wrong  and  injustice,  in  due  time 
this  also  returned  to  plague  its  inventors. 
The  news  of  his  removal  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  principal  towns  of  the  State 
than  public  meetings  were  held  to  denounce 
the  proceeding.  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  home  of  Clinton’s  most  active  oppo- 
nents, not  less  than  ten  thousand  persons — 
a very  large  meeting  in  those  days — assem- 
bled to  testify  their  discontent,  and  the 
proportion  in  other  places  was  still  great- 
er. Clinton  was  immediately  put  in  nomi- 
nation again  for  Governor  in  place  of  Yates, 
whose  term  was  about  to  expire,  and  he 
was  elected  over  Samuel  Young,  the  ad- 
ministration candidate,  by  a majority  of 
over  16,000. 

Crawford  too,  whose  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency it  was  a part  of  this  intrigue  to  secure 
by  the  defeat  of  Adams,  who  was  popular  in 
the  State,  was  defeated,  and  Adams  was 
elected,  thus  righteously  accomplishing  the 
very  results  which  by  foul  means  they  had 
sought  to  prevent.  Three  days  after  his  re- 
moval from  the  Canal  Commission,  Clinton 
writes  thus  briefly  to  Post : 

“There  is  to  be  a meeting  here  to-morrow 
night  about  the  removal  of  Canal  Commissioner. 
Never  was  there  a meaner  act  or  more  unpopular 
one.  It  has  roused  the  most  apathetical.  There 
was  a complete  understanding  between  Suydam* 
and  Wheaton, t and  the  latter  went  about  among 
the  members  to  get  the  resolution  passed.” 

This  comparatively  accidental  association 
of  the  friends  of  Clinton  and  Adams  in  re- 
sistance to  the  Crawford  conspiracy  in  the 


• A prominent  lawyer  of  Kingston,  a member  of  the 
Senate,  and  a stanch  Federalist  It  is  said  that  many 
years  previous  to  this,  hostile  messages  passed  between 
him  and  Van  Bnren,  which,  however,  through  the  in- 
terposition of  friends,  did  not  result  in  spilling  any  of 
the  blood  of  either. 

t Henry  Wheaton,  the  historian  of  international  law. 


Legislature  furnished  Adams,  when  he  be- 
came President,  with  an  opportunity,  of 
which,  no  doubt,  he  was  glad  to  avail  him- 
self— after  his  election,  but  before  his  inau- 
guration— of  offering  the  English  mission 
to  Clinton.  Clinton,  im wisely,  we  think, 
and  unfortunately,  declined  the  invitation. 

“ Having  recently,”  be  says  in  his  letter  to 
the  President,  “ accepted  from  the  people 
of  this  State  the  highest  office  in  their  pow- 
er, I can  not,  consistently  with  my  sense  of 
duty,  retire  from  it  until  I have  had  an 
ample  opportunity  of  evincing  my  gratitude 
and  my  devotion  to  their  interests.” 

In  a letter  written  to  Post  on  the  5th  of 
September  previous,  and  before  the  Presi- 
dential election,  he  speaks  of  some  proposi- 
tion made  to  him  through  Post,  by  which,  he 
says,  “It  is  proposed  to  bind  him  [Clinton] 
hand  and  foot,  and  put  him  completely  in 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  intrust  his 
fate  to  the  negotiations  of  a devoted  tool 
of  theirs.” 

“The  proposition,”  he  goes  on,  “is  also 
involved  in  intrinsic  difficulties,  and  is  re- 
pugnant to  my  sense  of  propriety  in  refer- 
ence to  all  persons  connected  with  it  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  and  it  therefore  has 
my  unqualified  negative.  It  would  be  very 
questionable  whether,  all  things  proper,  I 
should  consider  it  expedient  to  accept  of 
any  place  at  W.  [Washington].  I do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  it,  nor  do  I think 
that  it  can  be  a stepping-stone.  On  the 
contrary,  it  can  be  a stumbling-block  for  an 
honest  man,  and  can  only  promote  the  views 
of  corruption  and  knavery.” 

Evidently  the  proposition  was  one  by 
which  Clinton  was  in  some  way  to  ally  his 
political  fortunes  to  those  of  one  of  the 
more  prominent  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

On  the  7th  of  March  of  the  same  year, 

1825,  Clinton,  in  a letter  to  Post,  alludes  to 
the  English  mission,  and  intimates  that  he 
did  not  give  the  President  all  his  reasons 
for  declining  it : 

“I  have  declined  the  London  mission,  as  I 
told  you  I would  any  office  from  any  source. 

Any  other  course  would  have  been  incompati- 
ble with  my  fealty  to  the  people  of  this  State  aft- 
er the  signal  honors  conferred  on  me.  Various 
other  considerations  entered  into  this  determi- 
nation, but  the  leading  one  above  mentioned 
was  the  only  one  mentioned  in  my  answer  to 
Adams.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  English 
mission  was  then  offered  to  Rufus  King, 
whose  term  of  office  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator had  just  expired,  and  was  by  him 
accepted.  Of  this  selection  Clinton  thus 
writes  to  Post  on  the  18th  of  April,  not 
many  days  after  it  transpired : 

“R.  King’s  appointment  is  very  unpopular. 

Better,  however,  than  any  of  the  other  candi- 
dates. All  his  negotiations  will  fail.  It  is  ut- 
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terly  untrue,  as  his  friends  say,  that  he  had  an 
offer  before  Clin  100.* ** 

Why  Clinton  took  such  a discouraging 
view  of  King's  mission  does  not  appear.  It 
may  he  attributed  to  the  well-known  con- 
dition of  Mr.  King's  health,  which  did,  in 
fact,  render  his  mission  fruitless,  and  sent 
him  home  after  a few  months'  sojourn  in 
London,  or  to  the  fact  that  King  was  a 
leading  Federalist,  and  therefore  had  great 
difficulty  to  contend  with  in  trying  to  do 
any  thing  that  should  appear  right  in  the 
eyes  of  a Republican. 

Clinton  was  the  last  person  to  abandon 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  the  successor  of 
Monroe  to  the  Presidency.  Doubtless  the 
pathology  of  the  Presidential  rabies  is  much 
the  same  in  all  cases,  but  few  persons  ever 
have  an  opportunity  of  a clinical  inspection 
of  its  ravages.  These  letters  of  Clinton 
constitute  perhaps  the  fullest  and  most  in- 
structive record  of  the  complaint  that  is 
known  to  exist. 

Clinton  was  not  an  exception  among 
American  politicians  in  desiring  the  people 
to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  right  to 
select  their  own  servants,  with  the  under- 
standing always  that  they  would  be  sure  to 
select  such  as  suited  him.  Ex,  gr. : 

At  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  in  Jan- 
uary, 1822,  he  writes : 

“10  Jan.t  1828. 

“ My  DEA.B  Sib, — You  may  rely  on  these 

things : 

“1.  First,  that  none  of  the  high-minded  men 
will  be  appointed. 

“2.  That  the  present  judges  may  be  nomi- 
nated, but  will  be  rejected. 

“3.  That  Yates  and  YanBuren  are  both  pros- 
trate, and  the  latter  particularly  so. 

“4.  That  Youngs  party  is  friendly  to  Clin- 
ton, and  growing. 

“6.  That  Root  is  going  down  hill. 

“6.  That  all  that  we  want  is  organization  and 
exertion.  If  Clinton  can  get  this  State,  the  East- 
ern and  Western  States  will  unite  in  his  favor, 
and  in  that  of  no  other/' 

On  the  21st  October,  1822,  he  writes : 

“The  odium  attached  to  the  name  of  Federal- 
ist has  been  a millstone  round  the  neck  of  true 
policy.  It  is  now  almost  universally  dropt  in 
this  District,  in  the  District  of  which  Oneida 
County  is  part,  and  in  the  Herkimer  County 
Meeting.  I hail  this  as  an  auspicious  event. 
Names  in  politics  as  well  as  science  are  matters 
of  substance,  and  a bad  name  in  public  is  as  in- 
jurious to  success  as  a bad  name  in  private  life. 
In  the  adventures  of  Tristram  Shandy  the  Hero 
got  a deprecated  name  fixed  on  him,  which,  like 

a bird  of  evil  omen,  pursued  him  thro'  life 

Have  you  seen  the  attack  on  Crawford  in  the 
New  Haven  Herald  ? What  an  expost!  chiefly 
from  Clark’s  pamphlet.  In  what  a ruffian  light 
he  appears!  The  rancorous  and  stiletto  spirit 


* This,  like  all  the  lettere  of  Clinton  in  which  he 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  though  in  his 

handwriting,  is  not  signed. 


betrayed  by appears  to  have  been  a ger- 

mination from  the  Crawford  School.  Without 
the  epicurean  elegance,  the  fascinating  manner, 
and  the  acute  intellect  of  Burr,  he  appears  to  be 
as  hardened  a ruffian,  and  exhibits  the  clown  in- 
stead of  the  Gentleman  aspiring  to  the  highest 
seats  in  the  community. 

“ One  observation.  In  all  the  litigant  papers 
of  the  belligerent  little  men  you  see  latent  fears 
and  jealousies  of  Clinton. 

44  Our  friends  are  up  and  doing  in  Ulster. 
The  inferences  I draw  from  the  Signs  of  the 
Times  are — 

44 1.  The  ascendency  of  our  party  from  the 
collisions  of  parties.  In  proportion  as  they  quar- 
rel with  each  other  they  will  draw  closer  to  us. 
The  last  hate  being  the  most  violent  (on  account 
of  its  recency  and  its  being  a family  quarrel),  will 
supersede  the  former  antipathy. 

44  2.  The  old  names  as  well  as  the  old  lines  of 
party  will  be  abolished. 

44  3.  Nominations  by  Caucuses  will  be  ex- 
ploded. 

44  4.  Yates, Van  Buren,  etc.,  will  go  down  like 
the  stick  of  a rocket. 

44  5.  The  prostration  of  Crawford.  Jackson 
and  Clay  will  not  get  up.  Calhoun  and  Adams 
are  now  hors  de  combat” 

It  will  be  observed  by  this  letter  that 
Jackson,  whose  candidacy  for  the  Presi- 
dency Clinton  espoused  so  warmly  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  canvass,  was  re- 
garded at  this  time  in  the  light  of  a rival. 

On  the  25th  November,  1822,  Clinton  writes 
to  Post : 

“Col.  Dwight,  a member  of  Congress  from 
Mass.,  was  here  last  night,  very  bitter  against 
Crawford  and  Y.  B.f  Write  to  C,  [ Columbian ] 
Observer  that  the  latter  [Van  Buren]  has  sold 
the  vote  of  the  State  for  the  Vice-Presidency  or 
a foreign  mission." 

On  the  24th  December,  1822,  Clinton 
writes : 

“Where  can  Pvblicola  be  procured?  It  is 
J.  Q.  Adams’s  answer  to  Paine  s Rights  of  Man, 
It  ought  to  be  republished. 

“I  think  that  Crawford  is  completely  done 
over,  beyond  the  possibility  of  resuscitation.  It 
appears  that  he  has  no  hold  of  the  public  mind. 
He  has  never  distinguished  himself  by  speeches, 
by  writings,  or  by  actions.  The  display  in  his 
favor  altogether  arose  from  the  venality  of  some 
printers,  from  the  bustling  activity  of  a few  im- 
prudent friends,  and  from  the  obtrusive  impu- 
dence of  his  pretensions.  He  has  expired  like 
the  rattlesnake,  with  a very  |light  blow  ; he  has 
received  the  coup  de  grace , altho’  he  may  continue 
to  move  his  tail  until  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

44  The  piece  of  Clay  is  not  calculated  to  reflect 
honor  on  him ; it  is  evasive  and  insidious,  and 
Adams’s  prompt  reply  has  a manly  aspect.  I 
think  that  Clay  must  descend  into  the  Arena,  or 
be  disgraced.  If  he  does,  he  will  not  stand  upon 
terra  Jirma,  He  does  not  possess  that  quality 
which  a Poet  calls 4 Nature’s  chief  Masterpiece’ — 
the  art  of  writing  well. 

44  Can  you  procure  a collection  of  the  patriotic 
addresses  and  answers  during  John  Adams’s 
Reign  of  Terror  ? In  his  defenses  of  American 
Constitutions,  or  Essays  on  Davila  (I  forget 
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which),  he  says  * that  a limited  monarchy  is  the 
best  species  of  republican  Government/  This  is 
a key  to  the  political  opinions  of  his  son.” 

On  the  8th  January,  1823,  Clinton  writes : 

“However  strange  you  may  think  it,  Van 
Buren  himself  has  an  eye  to  the  Presidency. 
When  I say  this  I speak  understandingly.  It 
arises  from  his  past  success,  from  his  inordinate 
vanity,  and  from  his  enthusiastic  references  to 
himself.  The  strength  of  Van  Buren  consists 
in  his  having  possession  of  the  State' Press/’ 

On  the  18th  January,  1823,  he  writes : 

44 A coalition  between  Adams  and  Craw- 

ford— between  an  acid  and  an  alkali ! What  a 
Munchausen  tale! — a tale  told  by  a wise  man, 
signifying  nothing.  Is  it  possible  that  your  cre- 
dulity could  be  enlisted  by  such  a fable  ? 

44 1 give  a different  version  to  the  report.  Cal- 
houn’s friends  as  well  as  Clay’s  want  Clinton  to 
decline ; attempts  have  been  made  in  various 
ways  to  produce  this  result ; and  this  is  a buga- 
boo they  got  up  to  accomplish  it  It  proceeds 
from  that  quarter  at  Washington — Vandeventer, 
Dix,  etc.” 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1822-23  Mr.  Can- 
tine,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Albany  Argus , 
died,  and  on  the  31st  of  March,  1823,  the 
Legislature  appointed  Edwin  Croswell  and 
Isaac  Q.  Leake  State  printers.  Yates  had 
just  succeeded  Clinton  as  Governor.  On  the 
18th  of  March  of  that  year  Clinton  writes : 

4(A  bill  has  passed  the  Assembly  making 
Croswell  and  Leake  State  printers,  when  Riggs 
would  have  taken  the  office  at  an  annual  saving 
of  1000  dollars  to  the  State.  ” 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1823  Clinton 
openly  avowed  his  preferences  for  Jackson, 
and  his  letters  for  that  year  abound  with 
allusions  to  Jackson’s  prospects,  though  by 
the  following  paragraph  in  a letter  written 
March  4,  1824,  it  would  appear  that  Clin- 
ton had  still  some  Presidential  illusions,  A 
Democratic  convention  had  just  nominated 
Jackson  at  Harrisburg,  and,  shortly  before, 
Dallas  had  withdrawn  Calhoun’s  name  as  a 
candidate,  and  represented  that  his  friends, 
who  were  numerous  in  the  State,  would  sup- 
port Jackson. 

44 1 am  surprised  to  see  that  you  think  that 
Dallas  gave  up  Calhoun  by  concert,  or  that  you 
suppose  that  he  has  withdrawn.  Depend  on  it 
that  neither  is  the  case. 

44  The  Crawfordites  are  out  of  spirits.  The 
Virginia  ticket  of  Electors  is  a very  feeble  one. 
You  see  that  Jefferson  and  Madison,  notwith- 
standing   boastings,  are  not  on. 

“What  course  we  ought  to  pursue  is  uncer- 
tain. But  we  ought  not  to  recede  without  strong 
reasons,  nor  ought  we  to  hold  on  against  hope. 

“I  think  that  Crawford  is  hors  de  combat. 
Calhoun  never  had  force,  and  Clay  is  equally 
out  of  the  question.  Pennsylvania  has  made 
Jackson  strong.  As  for  Adams,  he  can  only 
succeed  by  the  imbecility  of  his  opponents,  not 
by  his  own  strength. 

44  In  this  crisis  may  not  some  other  perfon  bear 
away  the  palm  fn 


As  late  as  December  of  the  same  year 
Clinton  betrays  his  conviction  that  some- 
thing favorable  to  his  aspirations  would 
yet 44  turn  up.” 

44  Do  you  recollect,”  he  writes, 44  the  story 
of  Themistocles  the  Athenian?  After  the 
naval  victory  of  Salamis  a council  of  Gen- 
erals was  held  to  determine  on  the  most 
worthy.  Each  man  was  to  write  down  two 
names,  the  first  and  the  next  best.  Each 
General  wrote  his  own  name  for  the  first 
and  that  of  Themistocles  for  the  second. 
May  not  this  contest  have  a similar  result  f 
I am  persuaded  that  with  common  prudence 
we  will  stand  better  than  ever.” 

On  the  17th  February,  1824,  Clinton  writes : 

44  The  impression  here  is  that  V.  B.  [Van 
Buren]  and  his  junto  are  politically  dead.  The 
impression  will  produce  the  event.” 

He  had  written  on  the  6th  of  August  pre- 
vious in  the  same  strain : 

“ Van  Buren  is  now  excessively  hated,  out  of 
the  State  as  well  as  in  it.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
a corrupt  sale  of  the  vote  of  the  State,  altho’  it 
can  not  be  proved  in  a court  of  justice.  The 
very  idea  is  destruction,  and  it  is  indelibly  fixed 
in  the  public  mind.  V.  B.  was  closeted  with 
Crawford  the  day  before  he  left  Washington,  and 
wrote  a note  to  Calhoun,  hoping  political  differ- 
ences would  not  affect  private  friendships.  Old 
R.  [Rufus]  King  wrote  to  the  President  recom- 
mending V.  B.  in  the  highest  terms  for  the  va- 
cant judgeship.” 

The  friends  of  Crawford,  of  whom  Van 
Buxen,  General  Root,  and  Samuel  Beardsley 
were  prominent  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
desired  that  a nomination  should  be  made 
by  a Congressional  caucus,  it  being  certain 
that  of  the  members  who  would  take  part 
in  such  an  assembly  a majority  would  favor 
Crawford.  To  this  end  a caucus  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Legislature  was 
held  at  Albany  on  the  22d  of  April,  Walter 
Bowne  in  the  chair,  wherein  it  was  resolved 
that  a Congressional  caucus  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  a President  ought  to  be  held,  and  its 
candidate  supported.  It  was  while  this  cau- 
cus wras  impending,  and  on  the  17th  of  April, 
that  Clinton  wrote  as  follows  to  Post : 

44  The  National  Intelligencer  speaks  of  Craw, 
ford’s  success  in  this  State  as  certain.  This  is 
the  result  of  a corrupt  coalition  to  support  them. 
Halsey,  Rogers,  Say  dam,  Meyer,  Goodell,  the 
Speaker,  and  Wheeler  were  the  men  that  brought 
about  the  nomination.  Porter  is  also  for  Craw- 
ford. Cramer  plays  another  fiddle,  with  a view 
of  gathering  from  the  other  flocks. 

“ You  may  rely  on  it  that  there  never  were 
greater  scoundrels  combined  in  deluding  the 
people. 

44  Clay  ought  to  resign  forthwith.  His  chance 
is  worse  than  nothing.  Jackson  would  then  pre- 
vail with  all  the  Western  States  if  we  can  get 
New  Jersey.” 

On  the  21st  April,  1824,  Clinton  writes : 

44  As  for  New  Jersey,  we  can  get  her.  I see 
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no  terrors  in  Adams’s  papers ; his  influence  has 
gone  with  his  morals.  The  next  point  is  Ohio. 
If  we  succeed  there — and  I think  we  will — Ad- 
ams is  out  of  the  question. 

“ Unless  the  next  election  effects  a complete 
revolution,  this  State  goes  for  Crawford.  The 
signs  of  the  times  are  very  auspicious.  Pierson, 
Wheaton,  and  Drake  are,  I take  it,  down  in  New 
York.  Tallraadge  can  scarcely  get  a vote  in  his 
own  county.  He  is  the  prince  of  rascals — if 
Wheaton  does  not  exceed  him. 

“I  have  no  doubt  of  Jackson’s  success  in  all 
the  Southern  States  except  Georgia  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  West — the  West — and  all  is  right. 
Clay  can  do  no  good  to  himself  by  holding  out, 
and  if  he  plays  the  dog  in  the  manger  he  will 
receive  general  execration.” 

On  the  23d  July,  1824,  Clinton  writes : 

“Calhoun  is  acting  a treacherous  part  to 
Jackson,  and  is  doing  all  he  can  for  Adams. 
The  policy  of  this  step  is  obvious.  I have  no 
doubt  but  that  it  entered  into  the  choice  of  your 
Convention  Delegates  in  N.  Y.  How  easily  a 
signal  victory  might  have  been  obtained!  But 
this  step  will  have  no  decided  result. 

“The  appointment  of  Wheaton  as  a Delegate 
is  a barefaced  insult,  and  must  be  met  as  such. 

“The  policy  of  Calhoun  is  base  and  dishon- 
orable. A preference  of  Adams  is  one  thing, 
but  a deceptions  course  on  this  subject  is  an- 
other.” 

On  the  27th  July,  1824,  Clinton  writes : 

“I  am  glad  that  you  have  communicated  to 
Mr.  E.  your  views  of  the  duplicity  and  treachery 
of  C.  and  Co.*  Perhaps  there  is  not  a man  in 
the  U.  S.  more  hollow-hearted  and  base.  I have 
long  observed  his  manoeuvres,  and  after  a short 
observation  my  opinion  was  formed  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  every  day’s  notice  confirms  it.  The 
object  of  this  little  junto  is  to  associate  us  in 
their  disgrace  by  prevailing  on  us  to  come  out  in 
favor  of  Adams.  This  will  shield  their  treason, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  benefit  of 

all  our  influence.  Mr.  L.  and  S d are  the 

mere  automata  of  C.,  and  J.  B.  M.  is  the  un- 
conscious creature  of  their  duplicity,  and  as  such 
ought  to  be  guarded  against.  ” 

On  the  28th  July,  1824,  Clinton  writes : 

“You  will  return  these  letters  immediately. 
Tbqy  show  the  treachery  exercised  against  Jack- 

sou.  C n is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole — a 

thorough-paced  political  blackleg.” 

On  the  21st  August  he  writes : 

“I  do  not  think  that  any  thing  can  be  made 
out  of  the  Clay  affair.  Oil  and  vinegar  can  not 

unite The  great  danger  is  that  there  will  be 

a quarrel  between  the  friends  of  Jackson  and 
Adams,  and  that  in  the  war  between  the  lion 
. and  the  unicorn  the  cur  may  slip  in  and  carry 
off  the  prize. 

“In  Jackson  we  must  look  for  a sincere  and 
honest  friend.  Whatever  demonstrations  are 
made  from  other  quarters  are  dictated  by  policy 
and  public  sentiment” 

On  the  23d  October,  1824,  Clinton  writee : 

“I  have  received  a confidential  communica- 

* Calhoun  and  Co. 
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tion  from  Washington  which  states  that  on  the 
12th  instant,  w’hen  Lafayette  was  received  by  the 
President,  Crawford  was  present  and  his  whole 
appearance  and  behavior  indicated  mental  fatu- 
ity, and  a moral  and  physical  wreck.  On  pass- 
ing the  President,  who  was  conversing  with  Ad- 
ams and  Calhoun,  he  made  his  way  directly 
between  them,  forcing  them  all  to  fall  back  in 
order  to  get  out  of  his  way.  After  sitting  for 
some  minutes  with  his  hat  on,  he  took  it  off.” 

The  failure  of  an  election  of  President  by 
the  people  in  1824,  the  choice  afterward  of 
Mr.  Adams  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr. 
Clay’s  subsequent  acceptance  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  from  Mr.  Adams,  are 
among  the  most  widely  known  events  of  our 
political  history.  After  the  ineffectual  vote 
by  the  people,  but  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  made  its  selection  from  the 
three  most  popular  candidates,  Clinton  wrote 
as  follows  to  Post : 

Jan.,  1825. 

“My  dear  Sir, — Your  letter  assumes  a 

tone  in  respect  to  the  Presidential  Election  which 
I own  surprises  me.  I have  no  faith  in  the  dis- 
cernment of  your  Washington  Correspondents, 
and  very  little  in  their  candor.  J.  B.  M.  is  the 
creature  of  the  P.M.G.,  and  Genl.  B.  has  lost 
his  mind  with  his  health.  I can  not  trust  drivel- 
ing intriguants  or  shallow-pated  tools,  who  de- 
rive all  their  importance  abroad  from  their  sup- 
posed influence  at  home. 

“I  have  received  letters  from  J.  B.  M.,  and 
they  are  of  a piece  with  those  he  wrote  from 
Washington  on  another  occasion.  I detect  de- 
ception in  every  line.  My  accounts  are  very 
different.  I can  readily  believe  that  Clay  will 
take  the  course  pointed  out,  but  it  will  be  inef- 
fectual, and  end  in  his  ruin.  Crawford’s  friends 
it  is  impossible  can  coalesce;  but  if  such  an 
event  takes  place,  and  the  coalition  is  as  you 
represent,  it  will  prostrate  the  conspirators  as 
an  unprincipled  and  profligate  league,  and  I shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A dying  adminis- 
tration is  without  power,  and  I do  not  believe 
that  Monroe  can  enlist  a single  vote. 

“ My  choice  is  a very  plain  one.  My  prefer- 
ence for  the  hero  is  known  and  avowed,  and  % 
of  the  people  of  this  State  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. The  question  is  now  before  Congress,  and 
by  them  will  it  be  decided.  There  is  a concert 
at  Washington  to  make  a mob  and  attempt  to 
drown  the  public  sentiment  of  this  State.  It  is  a 
pitiful  manoeuvre,  and  worthy  only  of  contempt. 
With  this  view  Tracy  and  two  or  three  «iore 
members  have  been  duped  to  write  letters  boast- 
ing the  certainty  of  Adams’s  success.  The  very 
great  earnestness  displays  conscious  imbecility, 
and  gives  the  lie  to  their  statements.” 

On  the  7th  March,  1825,  and  after  Clay 
had  accepted  office  under  Mr.  Adams,  Clin- 
ton wrote  to  Post : 

“I  truly  regret  the  appointment  of  Clay.  It 
augurs  badly  for  the  purity  of  our  Republican 
institutions.  I did  not  think  it  in  the  compass 
of  possibility.” 

On  the  3d  of  the  month  following  Clinton 
writes  again: 
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“Clay  has  sent  me  his  vindication.  He  does 
not  touch  the  main  points,  and  his  intimation 
that  his  office  has  a claim  upon  the  Presidency 
is  very  unwise.” 

As  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  Mr. 
Clay  had  consented  to  enter  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  Adams  a general  shout  of  “ bargain  and 
corruption”  was  put  up  by  the  friends  of  the 
defeated  Presidential  candidates  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Kremer,  a member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  publicly  charged  Mr.  Clay 
with  having  sold  his  influence  in  Congress 
to  Mr.  Adams.  James  Buchanan,  of  the 
same  State,  was  designated  by  General  Jack- 
son  as  one  who  could  testify  to  the  fact. 
John  Randolph  provoked  a challenge  and 
the  privilege  of  bring  two  pistol-charges  at 
Clay,  and  having  Clay  fire  the  same  number 
at  him,  by  stigmatizing  the  Clay- Adams  alli- 
ance as  “ a coalition  of  Puritan  and  black- 
leg.” 

Buchanan  was  finally  compelled  to  repel 
the  responsibility  with  which  General  Jack- 
son  had  clothed  him  as  a witness  of  the  cor- 
rupt understanding  alleged  to  have  existed 
between  Clay  and  Adams,  asserting  that  the 
general  had  probably  inferred  their  corrup- 
tion from  the  fact  that  Buchanan  himself 
had  tried  unsuccessfully  and  through  pre- 
cisely the  same  temptation  to  seduce  Clay 
to  the  support  of  Jackson. 

The  essential  indecorum  of  Mr.  Clay's  con- 
duct in  taking  the  first  cabinet  office  from 
Mr.  Adams,  whom  his  vote  had  just  elevated 
to  the  Presidency,  furnished  all  the  proof  of 
corruption  that  the  public  required,  and  nei- 
ther the  denials  nor  duels  of  Mr.  Clay  nor 
the  protestations  of  Mr.  Buchanan  could  re- 
store to  Mr.  Clay  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion. As  a specimen  of  the  popular  reason- 
ing upon  the  subject  we  will  cite  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  from  a letter  of  Clinton's  to 
Post,  bearing  date  August  15.  The  year  is 
not  given,  but  we  presume  it  was  1827. 

Clinton  looks  upon  the  allegation  purely 
as  a piece  of  partisan  artillery,  which  he 
thinks  had  been  badly  jnanceuvred,  of  which 
Buchanan’s  card  was  evidence,  and  he  then 
goes  on  to  show  the  aspect  in  which  the 
case  should  have  been  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  Jackson  party  of  that  day,  and 
Clinton  among  the  rest,  went  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  if  the  allegation  was  cot  true,  it 
was  as  good  as  true. 

“ After  my  letter  of  yesterday  I have  seen  Mr. 
Buchanan's  publication.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  affair  has  been  badly  managed.  It  was  nev- 
er to  be  expected  that  positive,  direct  testimony 
could  be  adduced  to  establish  a charge  of  cor- 
ruption of  that  nature.  It  must  emanate  from 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  on  this  footing  it 
alone  ought  to  be  put  as  sufficiently  conclusive. 

44 1.  The  known  habits  of  the  parties. 

44  2.  An  arrangement  for  their  mutual  benefit ; 
and, 


44  3.  This  in  opposition  to  C.’s  constituents, 
his  interests,  and  Western  popularity. 

44  4.  In  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Adams’s 
best  friends. 

4 4 5.  The  silence  of  Clay  for  a long  time. 

44  6.  His  imputed  advances  to  General  Jack- 
son. 

“7.  The  known  irregularities  of  bis  conduct 
and  the  selfishness  of  Adams. 

44  8.  The  profligate  men  associated  in  the  cor- 
rupted East  and  West. 

44  It  appears  to  me  that  no  other  evidence  is 
wanted  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

“Jackson,  Eaton,  and  D.  W.  have  shown 
great  imbecility  in  this  concern.  You  can  see 
that  B.*  is  boiling  with  rage,  and  that  he  is  only 
restrained  by  political  considerations. 

44  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
the  evidence  of  an  accomplice,  and  if  you  can,  it 
is  rarely  worthy  of  credit,” 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  did  not 
prove  popular ; the  Mends  of  Crawford  and 
Jackson  united  at  once  against  him  in  favor 
of  Jackson  for  their  candidate  in  1828 ; and 
from  the  following  paragraph  in  a letter 
from  Clinton  to  Post,  on  the  5th  December, 
1827,  it  appears  that  Clinton,  if  he  could  not 
have  the  first  place  on  the  ticket,  would  not 
have  refused  the  second : 

4 f From  some  late  indications,  if  C.  [Clinton} 
was  associated  with  J.  [Jackson]  as  Vice-P.,  the 
great  body  of  the  Adams  men  would  ground 
their  arms.” 

On  the  following  day,  the  6th  December, 
Clinton  writes : 

“There  is  no  doubt  of  Jackson’s  success. 
Conversions  as  miraculous  as  St.  Paul’s  daily 
take  place.  The  people  are  sick  at  heart  of 
Adams.  He  is  personally  hated  and  politically 
abhorred.” 

In  less  than  three  months  from  the  day 
these  last  two  notes  were  penned,  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  in  his  grave.  He  died  very 
suddenly  on  the  11th  of  February,  1828,  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-nine. 
He  had  enjoyed  all  his  life  most  excellent 
health,  and  in  all  this  body  of  correspond- 
ence there  is  but  one  allusion  to  his  health. 
We  will  quote  it,  if  for  nothing  but  its  sin- 
gularity. It  was  written  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1827,  scarcely  six  weeks  before 
his  death : 

44  With  the  compliments  of  the  season,  you 
will  accept  my  best  prayers  for  your  health  and 
happiness.  Without  the  former  the  latter  can 
not  be  expected.  The  kind  anxiety  you  express 
for  mine  is  really  gratifying.  I can  not  ac- 
count for  the  numerous  rumors  propagated  on 
that  subject.  The  fears  of  friends  and  the  an- 
ticipations of  foes  are  proofs  of  some  importance, 
and  would  make  me  vain,  were  it  not  that  the 
latter  exhibit  human  nature  in  too  mortifying  an 
aspect.  I believe  that  your  prescriptions,  found- 
ed on  personal  experience,  are  generally  good. 
My  complaint  is  of  the  same  character  vulgarly 


• Buchanan. 
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called  dyspepsia  or  a derangement  of  the  chest. 
It  is  cured  by  diet,  by  exercise,  and  change  of 
air;  and  nurtured  by  excess,  by  a sedentary 
life,  and  by  violent  irritations.  Of  the  first  and 
the  last  I am  guiltless,  bat  the  want  of  exercise  is 
my  besetting  sin." 

The  first  impression  produced  by  a pern- 
sal  of  the  correspondence,  of  which  we  have 
sought  to  give  our  readers  a faithful  and  in- 
telligent impression,  is  one  of  astonishment 
that  a man  capable  of  such  great  things 
as  Clinton  proved  himself  to  be  could  ever 
have  taken  such  a lively  interest,  as  he 
seemed  to,  in  the  mere  scullionery  of  poli- 
tics. To  be  at  the  head  of  a successful  party 
seemed  to  absorb  him  utterly.  There  was 
no  detail  of  party  management  with  which 
he  did  not  occupy  himself  personally  and 
persistently.  He  did  not  foresee  that  the 
only  work  of  his  which  survived  him,  and 
which  has  transmitted  his  name  to  later 
generations,  owed  its  successful  initiative 
to  the  involuntary  leisure  to  which  he  was 
condemned  by  his  removal  from  the  office 
of  mayor  in  1815,  and  the  prostration  of  all 
his  political  prospects  apparently  forever. 

Had  Lord  Bacon  been  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  woolsack,  it  is  not  likely  that  his 
name  would  ever  have  descended  to  poster- 
ity imperishably  associated  with  the  induct- 
ive philosophy ; and  had  Clinton’s  political 
career  been  as  uninterruptedly  successful 
as  Van  Buren’s,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  his  fame  would  have  been  more 
durable. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  in  extenuation 
of  Clinton’s  folly  in  giving  to  party  so  much 
of  what  was  meant  for  mankind,  that  none 
of  his  political  contemporaries  in  this  State 
seem  to  have  less  overrated  the  rewards  of 
political  success  than  he  did,  or  to  have  been 
more  fastidious  about  the  means  of  securing 
them,  while  none  of  them  sought  more  ear- 
nestly than  he  to  achieve  their  own  through 
the  public  good.  Clinton  no  doubt  put  too 
much  faith  in  the  arm  of  flesh  and  in  polit- 
ical arts  of  man’s  device,  but  his  ends  were 
always  noble  and  patriotic.  If  he  failed  as 
a statesman,  like  Phaeton  driving  the  char- 
iot of  the  sun,  he  failed  in  attempting  g?eat 
things.  His  hands  were  always  clean.  He 
was  never  poorer  in  worldly  wealth  than 
when  he  died ; and  he  scorned  all  the  baser 
motives  of  the  selfish  throng  that  ever  infest 

“ party’s  pond,  wherein 
Lizard,  toad,  and  terrapin, 

Tour  ale-houee  patriots,  are  seen 
In  Faction’s  feverish  sunshine  basking.” 

These  letters  betray  a willingness  to  crit- 
icise and  censure,  a proneness  to  ascribe  un- 
worthy motives,  a blindness  to  the  faults 
of  his  partisans  and  to  the  merits  of  his  ad- 
versaries, which  impair  the  symmetry  of  his 
greatness,  as  in  life  they  impaired  his  pop- 
ularity and  influence.  Had  his  days  been 
lengthened,  and  had  he  been  permitted  to 


emerge  from  the  somewhat  provincial  arena 
in  which  he  spent  his  entire  public  life,  he 
would  have  learned  no  doubt  by  experi- 
ence what  the  Russians  have  cast  into  a 
proverb,  that  “the  wise  man  when  alone 
thinks  of  his  own  faults,  and  when  in  com- 
pany forgets  the  faults  of  his  friends,”  and 
that  in  politics  more  especially  we  should 
never  forget  that  the  adversary  of  to-day 
may  to-morrow  be  an  indispensable  ally. 


MAGASS,  THE  OUTLAW  OF  THE 
CARPATHIANS. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

THROUGH  the  floating  mist  which  spread 
like  a dreary  sea  around  the  massive 
round  tower  of  the  manor-house  of  the  lord 
of  Jauma,  the  britzska  of  the  proprietor, 
drawn  by  three  work-horses,  had  sailed,  as 
it  were,  into  the  court-yard.  The  old  Cos- 
sack, Petreuko,  stood  by  the  Btep,  with  drow- 
sy eyes  and  hair  half  filled  with  straw,  help- 
ing out  first  the  gracious  Herr  Adam  Kan- 
wizki,  and  then  the  young  priest  whom  his 
lord  had  brought  from  Lemberg  to  be  the 
tutor  of  his  children. 

“ Hey,  Lucas,”  drawled  out  the  old  serv- 
ant, “ rub  your  eyes  open ! Here’s  the  young 
father’s  trunk!” 

Meanwhile  the  lady  of  the  house  had 
come  out,  a little,  slender,  Polish  woman, 
sallow  but  piquant,  her  brown  hair  en  papil- 
lotes,  her  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  pretti- 
ly fitting  outside  sacque,  and  a big  cigar  in 
her  small  red  mouth.  She  received  the  tu- 
tor with  expressive  Polish  courteousness, 
apologizing  for  the  poor  hospitalities  her 
house  could  furnish. 

“ Nothing  new  ?”  asked  the  lord. 

Frau  Celina  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“ There  was  a great  red  fire  to  be  seen  in 
the  night,”  said  the  old  Cossack. 

“Is  all  the  work  donef”  asked  the  pro- 
prietor. 

“All  but  drawing  in  the  wood,”  replied 
the  Cossack.  “ We  have  had  no  horses.” 

“ The  peasant  might  drive  out  there  now,” 
remarked  Frau  Celina. 

This  peasant,  Kvitka,  born  on  the  estate, 
and  rendering  socage  service,  was  about 
thirty  years  old,  and  with  his  black  hair 
hanging  down  over  his  forehead,  his  long 
mustache  and  unshaven  beard,  presented 
rather  a forbidding  appearance. 

“ Do  you  hear,  Kvitka  f ” said  the  Cossack. 
“ You  are  to  drive  to  the  wood.” 

“Not  I.” 

“Are  you  crazy T”  screamed  the  Cossack. 
“What  does  he  say?”  inquired  the  pro- 
prietor. 

“ That  he  won’t  drive.” 

“I  have  driven  the  master  to  Lemberg 
and  back  again,”  said  Kvitka,  humbly ; “ I’ve 
done  my  tenure  service  for  the  week.” 
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But  if  I order  you  ?”  cried  the  mistress, 
in  a rage. 

“ It’s  against  the  Emperor’s  patent.” 

“ He  is  right,”  interposed  Herr  Kanwizki ; 
“ let  him  go  away.”  With  this  he  went  up 
the  steps,  followed  by  the  priest. 

The  peasant  was  going  off  quietly,  when 
Frau  Celina  cried,  “ Hold  him  there !” 

The  Cossack  seized  him  by  the  sleeve 
and  held  him  back,  while  Kvitka  said,  calm- 
ly, “ What  would  you  have  ? I have  done 
my  service.” 

“You  are  going  to  resist,  are  you?” 
shrieked  the  Cossack.  “ You  are  an  outlaw 
too.” 

“ You  will  go  for  the  wood  ?”  said  the  mis- 
tress, pale  with  anger,  as  she  threw  away 
the  cigar. 

“No” 

“ Give  me  the  short  whip.”  She  held  the 
peasant  firmly  with  one  of  her  delicate, 
trembling  hands,  and  with  the  other  gave 
him  several  smart  strokes  of  the  whip. 

“Well,  what  have  you  got  now?”  asked 
the  Cossack,  while  the  mistress,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  went  slowly  toward  the  house. 

“ My  horses  in  good  plight,”  said  the  peas- 
ant, smiling,  and  patting  his  small  lean 
horses  on  the  neck. 

“ Take  away  the  horses,”  cried  Frau  Celi- 
na, turning  round,  “ and  whip  him  out  of  the 
yard.” 

The  peasant  swung  himself  on  the  led- 
horse  and  rode  off  with  the  team. 

“After  him,”  commanded  Frau  Kanwiz- 
ka,  “ and  bring  the  horses  back.”  Perceiv- 
ing the  priest,  who  remained  standing  on 
the  steps,  she  said,  smiling,  “ A pretty  recep- 
tion this  for  a guest.  Come  in !”  And  taking 
his  arm,  she  led  him  into  the  dining-room. 

There  sat  Herr  Adam  Kanwizki  at  break- 
fast, in  his  comfortable  dressing-gown,  and 
smoking  his  long  chibouk. 

They  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  Frau  Ce- 
lina played  the  hostess  in  most  amiable  style. 
The  priest,  her  guest,  was  scarcely  twenty 
years  old,  slender,  good-looking,  with  fine 
light  hair,  and  somewhat  boyish  red-cheek- 
ed face,  sharp  gray  eyes,  and  a thin  yellow 
down  on  his  prominent  upper  lip.  He  was 
elegantly  dressed,  and  had  an  aristocratic 
air.  He  chatted  away  about  Lemberg,  lit- 
erature, the  last  popular  play,  and  described 
each  actress  with  her  toilet  from  chignon  to 
slipper.  The  lordly  proprietor  began  to 
look  upon  him  with  respect. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  the  Cos- 
sack brought  in  Kvitka. 

“ Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  in- 
quired the  master.  I 

“ Matter  enough ; they’ve  taken  away  my 
horses.” 

Herr  Adam  looked  toward  his  wife,  but 
he  said  nothing. 

“Will  you  go  for  the  wood?”  asked  Frau 
Celina. 
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“ How  can  I ? My  horses  are  out  of  wind, 
and  they’ll  drop  under  me.” 

“You  won’t  go,  then?  What  if  your 
horses  are  taken  away  ?” 

“ I shall  complain  to  the  court.” 

“Good!  You  shall  be  whipped.  Petreu- 
ko,  give  him  at  the  block — ;’ 

“ But,  gracious  lady,”  whimpered  Kvitka, 

“ that  can’t  be  so !” 

“Do  you  mean  to  make  a complaint  to 
the  court  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Will  you  go  with  the  horses  ?” 

“ I can’t.” 

“ Hey ! Then  the  devil  take  you,”  cried 
the  proprietor.  “ Take  his  horses,  for  all  I 
care,  and  drive  him  off.” 

Kvitka  had  no  sooner  gone  than  a fresh 
disturbance  arose  in  the  yard. 

“ May  I be  permitted  to  see  what  is  the 
matter?”  inquired  the  priest,  who  was 
named  Father  Antoni  Motolski. 

Frau  Celina  opened  a window  herself,  and 
looked  out  into  the  yard.  A servant  was 
holding  a gray-haired  peasant  by  the  collar. 

His  teeth  were  clenched  and  his  face  worn 
and  pale  as  he  struggled  to  free  himself. 

“ What’s  the  matter  here  ?”  cried  the  mis- 
tress to  those  below. 

“A  thief!”  exclaimed  the  servant,  who 
held  the  man  fast. 

“Who  is  he?” 

“Hrekora,  from  Labje.  He’s  stolen  ten 
sheaves  of  wheat.” 

“ Lie  in  your  teeth,  you  Turk !”  screamed 
the  man. 

“What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?” 
asked  Frau  Celina. 

“Yesterday  I was  doing  my  service  at 
harvesting,”  said  the  old  man.  “ They  load- 
ed my  wagon  down  till  the  beam  broke,  and 
when  I was  gone  after  some  rope  they  stole 
the  sheaves.” 

“You  stole  them  yourself,  you  robber!” 
cried  the  master.  “ Take  away  those  Hun- 
garian oxen  of  his.” 

“ God  punish  me  if  I’ve  stolen ! The  mas- 
ter dare  not  take  my  oxen.”  # 

“ Not  dare !”  laughed  the  nobleman.  “ I 
ha^  known  you  for  a long  time ; you  are 
nothing  but  a rebel.  Appeal  to  the  court, 
if  you  want  to;  I’ve  left  a good  character 
for  you  there.  You  will  find  it  out  one  of 
these  days.”  Saying  this  he  made  a threat- 
ening motion  with  his  long  pipe. 

“You  can  do  it  if  you  please,”  said  the 
peasant,  becoming  perfectly  quiet.  “ I tell 
you  Magass  will  look  after  you.  You  have 
half  killed  Iwan  Bossak  with  your  whips, 
and  he  has  gone  to  complain  to  Magass.” 

“The  gallows  are  all  set  up  ready  for 
him!”  cried  the  proprietor, purple  in  the  face. 

“ Hunt  him  out  of  the  yard  with  the  dogs,” 
ordered  the  mistress. 

The  old  man  ran  off  at  full  speed,  and  the 
dogs  after  him. 
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“ A perverse  set  you  have  here,”  observed 
Father  Antoni,  gallantly  closing  the  window. 

“You  must  not  be  misled  by  what  you 
have  witnessed,”  said  Frau  Kanwizka,  eager- 
ly; “the  law  justifies  us  in  what  we  have 
done.” 

“IPs  all  owing  to  the  mountains,”  said 
the  nobleman. 

“ Do  you  think  they  have  any  direct  in- 
fluence ?”  asked  the  priest. 

Herr  Kanwizki  opened  his  eyes  in  aston- 
ishment. “Just  as  you  please  to  take  it,” 
he  replied.  “ Yes  and  no.  What  I meant 
was  this — that  the  people  in  the  mountains 
are  a different  set  from  those  on  the  plain. 
The  Huzul  is  proud  of  his  name,  and  the 
fellows  are  insolent  because  they  have  never 
been  serfs  or  rendered  service.” 

“Incredible!”  cried  the  priest,  slapping 
the  table  with  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

“ Fact !”  continued  Herr  Adam,  as  he  com- 
placently smoked  his  long  pipe.  “ A Huzul 
would  rather  starve  to  death  in  his  mount- 
ains than  work  for  us  for  money.  They  are 
wretchedly  poor,  but  they  dress  better  than 
our  peasants.  They  till  their  miserable  bits 
of  ground,  pasture  their  sheep,  traffic  among 
themselves  for  what  they  need,  and  will 
stand  bravely  one  against  ten.  Beautiful 
people ! And  the  women !”  Herr  Adam  shut 
his  eyes  and  blew  the  smoke  through  his 
nostrils. 

“ Tell  me  about  them.” 

“The  people  here  are  like  the  native 
savages  in  the  American  prairies,  such  as 
you  find  in  the  romances,”  remarked  Frau 
Celina. 

“And  they  have  sorceresses  too,”  added 
the  husband,  very  seriously. 

“ Don’t  talk  so,  I beseech  you !”  cried  his 
wife. 

“Well,  I could  relate  many  incidents,” 
said  Herr  Adam,  hiding  himself  in  a cloud 
of  smoke. 

The  Cossack  entered  and  began  to  clear 
the  table,  while  Frau  Celina,  looking  over 
her  shoulder  at  her  husband  with  a con- 
temptuous glance,  said  to  Father  Antoni, 

“There  are  some  among  them  who  have 
a secret  knowledge  of  natural  powers  which 
has  been  transmitted  from  parent  to  child.” 

Herr  Antoni  gave  eager  attention,  and  at 
last  said,  “ Then  these  mountaineers,  these 
Huzuls,  are  a free  and  brave  people,  some- 
thing like  the  Scots  in  Walter  Scott,  or  the 
Indians.” 

“Yes;  they  are  not  to  be  trifled  with,” 
replied  Herr  Adam.  “ If  you  send  our  peas- 
ants to  the  whipping-post,  they  kiss  your 
hand.  But  a Huzul! — ha! — joke  with  him, 
and  he’ll  split  open  your  skull  on  the  spot 
with  his  long-handled  hatchet.  And  every 
one  has  his  gun,  and  a handful  of  powder 
gives  him  more  delight  than  a bagful  of 
ducats.  A barbarous  people,  but  fondly  at- 
tached to  their  mountains.  A savage  race ! 


Why,  a youth  often  grows  up  to  be  a man 
without  ever  having  seen  the  inside  of  a 
church.” 

“ Ho ! ho !”  exclaimed  the  Cossack.  “And 
robbers  too !” 

“It  spoils  our  peasants,”  continued  the 
proprietor,  “ to  have  such  an  example  every 
day  before  their  eyes.” 

“And  many  robbers  too!”  cried  the  old 
Cossack. 

“Silence!”  said  the  mistress. 

“ Robbers !”  began  Herr  Antoni,  in  an  ex- 
cited tone.  “ This  is  extremely  interesting. 
I have  never  seen  any  except  on  the  stage. 
Are  there  really  many  robbers  here  f” 

“ Ho ! ho ! Millions !”  asserted  the  Cossack. 

“What  nonsense  to  disquiet  a guest  in 
this  way !”  cried  the  lady. 

“ This  is  a real  cordial  to  me,  I assure  you,” 
gallantly  observed  the  priest.  “ I am  so  hap- 
py to  be  here  with  you  and  Herr  Adam,  and 
these  robbers.  Go  on  and  tell  me  about 
the  robbers.”  He  seemed  to  take  special  de- 
light in  the  word.  “Where  do  they  come 
from?” 

“Whence  comes  the  grass?”  asked  Herr 
Adam,  very  sagely.  “Whence  comes  the 
water?  Whence  the  metals?  They  grow, 
do  they  not?  So  the  robbers  have  al- 
ways grown  in  the  mountains.  As  the  Pol- 
ish peasants  waged  war  in  the  mountains 
against  the  noblemen,  so  the  Hajdamaks 
here  in  the  Carpathians.  And  the  stories 
of  war  and  hatred  to  the  Latin  Church  and 
to  the  nobility  live  in  their  songs  and  tradi- 
tions. And  the  contest  will  last  till  the 
peasant  is  free.” 

“ Then  these  robbers  are  a sort  of  rebels 
or  outlaws  ? And  why  does  not  the  govern- 
ment put  them  down  ?” 

“A  robber  or  outlaw  has  never  touched 
any  official  of  the  emperor,  but  they  take  off 
our  very  skins.” 

“Strange!  Who  would  have  thought 
it?”  cried  Antoni,  repeatedly.  “Who  is 
this  Magass  the  old  man  spoke  of?  I 
should  think  such  a common  vagabond — ” 

“What  should  you  think?”  asked  Herr 
Adam,  energetically,  as  he  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair  and  opened  wide  his  eyes. 
“ Magass  is  a paladin  of  romance,  plunder- 
ing the  rich  and  protecting  the  poor.  He’s 
here  and  nowhere  and  every  where,  but  al- 
ways a hero.” 

“ And  he  can’t  be  wounded,”  said  the  Cos- 
sack ; “ no  ball  can  hit  him.  He  has  a band 
of  several  thousands — ”* 

“ What  are  you  saying  there  ?”  asked  the 
mistress,  abruptly. 

“Well,  if  there  are  a few  hundreds  less 
than  that,  what  does  it  matter,  since  he  lords 
it  over  the  whole  region,  holds  his  tribunal 
over  the  nobility,  and  sends  his  letters  into 
all  court-yards  ?” 

“ Can  a robber  write  ?”  asked  the  priest, 
in  astonishment. 
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“ Yes,”  Herr  Adam  asserted ; “ and  he  has  I 
with  him  a sort  of  a priest,  expeUed  from 
the  Greek  Church,  who  does  his  writing  for 
him.” 

“This  amuses  me  mightily,”  said  Herr 
Antoni. 

The  dogs  now  set  up  a barking,  voices 
were  heard  in  the  yard,  and  a heavy  tread 
on  the  steps. 

“Who  may  this  be  now P’  sighed  Herr 
Kanwizki. 

“ It’s  Michal,”  said  the  Cossack,  looking 
out. 

“ What  does  he  want  f ” 

Michal,  a thickset,  red-faced  tenant,  with 
silver  rings  in  his  ears,  now  entered  the  room 
in  a state  of  great  perturbation  as  he  moved 
his  head,  which  he  had  grasped  with  both 
hands. 

“A  great  misfortune,  gracious  Herr  I”  he 
exclaimed.  “ The  outlying  farm  was  burned 
down  last  night.” 

“Ah!  impossible!”  Even  the  resolute 
little  lady  becoming  pale,  and  Herr  Adam 
sitting  motionless. 

“ O God !”  lamented  the  tenant,  “ Pm  a lost 
man ; and  it’s  all  out  of  revenge  on  your  ac- 
count, gracious  Herr.  Magass  has  done  it.” 

“ Magass !”  screamed  the  nobleman.  “ We 
must  go  there.” 

“I  shall  accompany  you,”  added  Frau 
Kanwizka;  “and  you  must  go  too,  Herr 
Antoni.” 

“ Oh,  I — of  course.” 

“ Saddle  the  horses,  Petrenko,  at  once.” 

The  lady  made  a hasty  toilet,  and  looked 
quite  pretty  in  her  loose  brown  curls  and 
closely  fitting  riding-dress. 

It  was  a melancholy  sight.  Smoke  and 
sparks  were  still  rising  from  the  heap  of 
ashes  and  charred  timbers,  and  the  tenant’s 
wife,  with  her  youngest  child  at  her  breast, 
was  sitting  under  an  apple-tree,  while  the 
other  children  were  trying  to  collect  the 
cows. 

The  noble  proprietor  gazed  speechless  at 
the  desolation,  while  the  tenant  pointed  in 
silence  to  a post  on  which  was  nailed  a sheet 
of  coarse  paper.  They  went  up  to  it  and 
read  these  words,  written  in  large  letters : 
“Magass,  the  outlaw,  has  held  here  a tri- 
bunal according  to  the  ancient  law.” 

In  the  afternoon  the  nobleman  and  his 
wife,  with  the  new  tutor,  sat  in  the  ivy  ar- 
bor behind  the  house.  The  monthly  roses 
were  wilted,  and  the  low  sun  gave  a dull 
reddish  light. 

“ Idyllic ! perfectly  idyllic !”  cried  Father 
Antoni. 

“ A beautiful  idyl !”  grumbled  Frau  Ce- 
lina.  “ I am  reminded  of  a Spanish  prov- 
erb, which  says,  ‘Just  behind  the  cross 
stands  the  devil so  behind  this  Polish  idyl 
there  stands  the  rebellious  peasant  with  his 
straight  scythe,  and  the  robber  with  his 
loaded  gun.” 


Herr  Adam  sat  considerably  out  of  tune. 

“ It  does  no  good  to  grieve  for  what  can 
not  be  remedied.  We  must  be  reconciled  to 
the  inevitable,”  said  the  young  priest. 

“ Invent  some  way,  if  you  can,  to  root  out 
this  God-forsaken  nest  of  robbers,”  sighed 
the  nobleman. 

“Nothing  more  easy,”  said  the  father; 

“ their  captain  must  be  got  hold  of,  in  the 
first  place.” 

“ That  has  been  tried  before  this,”  rejoin- 
ed Herr  Adam. 

“ How,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  ask  P’ 

“ With  a large  military  force,”  replied  the 
proprietor. 

“Why  not  try  cannon  and  ships f”  in- 
quired the  priest. 

Herr  Adam  stared  and  looked  puzzled. 

“With  your  leave,”  continued  Herr  An- 
toni, “ it  must  be  & la  Fra  Diavolo.” 

“ How  is  that,  may  I ask  P’ 

“With  wik|,  Herr  Adam — with  wiles. 

All  great  rob*r  chiefs  have  been  betrayed 
by  the  girl  they  love.  Wasn’t  it  so  with 
the  Old  Testament  Samson  P’ 

Herr  Adam  contracted  his  eyebrows  in 
philosophic  meditation,  and  after  a while 
muttered,  “A  good  thought — a very  good 
thought.” 

The  noble  couple  shortly  after  retired,  in 
order  to  consider  this  suggestion,  the  gra- 
cious Frau  going  into  the  house,  and  her 
husband  to  the  bam.  Father  Antoni  be- 
took himself  to  the  court-yard,  where  the 
old  Cossack  was  cleaning  up  the  rickety 
calash. 

“ Do  you  smoke,  uncle  P’  asked  the  priest, 
taking  his  tobacco-box  out  of  his  pocket. 

The  Cossack  rumpled  his  hair,  sighed,  and 
stared. 

“ Well,  where’s  your  pipe  P’ 

The  old  man  drew  it  forth  with  a per- 
plexed smile,  and  the  priest  filled  it  with  his 
own  hand,  and  then  gave  him  a match  to 
light  it.  A match  was  a great  rarity  here 
in  the  mountains. 

“ Where  does  the  maiden  live  that  Magass 
loves  P’  asked  the  priest. 

The  wheel  the  old  Cossack  was  cleaning 
creaked  and  groaned  piteously. 

“ What  do  you  want,  reverend  Sir  P’  said 
the  old  man  at  last.  “Don’t  meddle  in 
such  dangerous  matters.” 

“But  I wish  to  know  where  this  girl’s 
home  is.” 

“Not  here,”  slowly  replied  the  old  man, 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  think ; “ yonder, 
away  off  in  the  mountains,  with  an  old  witch 
who  makes  thunder-storms,  and  rides  off 
sometimes  on  a black  cat.” 

“ But  how  can  she  go  on  a cat  ?” 

“ It’s  a cat  as  big  as  a new-born  calf.  You 
may  convince  yourself  of  that.” 

“That’s  what  I mean  to  do.  Will  you 
drive  me  there  P’ 

The  Cossack  knit  his  brow,  and  then  said 
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to  himself, “ It’s  nothing  to  me  if  he  gets — 
Til  go.” 

On  the  same  day,  guided  by  the  Cossack, 
the  priest  took  the  road  leading  to  one  of 
the  dark,  narrow  passes  of  the  mountains. 
Passing  beyond  the  scattered  herdmen’s 
huts,  he  came  to  a real  owl's  nest,  that  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  rock  itself. 
He  looked  about  in  vain  for  some  kind  of 
entrance,  and  at  last  knocked  rather  faintly 
on  the  closed  wooden  shutter.  The  shutter 
was  opened,  and  two  big  gray  eyes  confront- 
ed the  priest. 

“ What  do  you  want  of  me  ?”  cried  a deep 
hoarse  voice. 

“ Some  good  advice.” 

“ Good  advice  costs  something.” 

“ I will  pay  you  well ; let  me  in.” 

“ Go  round  the  rock ; I'll  meet  you.” 

The  old  woman  came  out  and  helped  him 
up  the  rock  with  her  bony  hand.  He  enter- 
ed a large,  square,  low  room  with  three  win- 
dows opening  to  the  south,  and  another  door 
• besides  the  one  through  which  he  had  pass- 
ed. Some  steps  led  to  a trap-door  in  the 
ceiling.  Opposite  the  door  was  a stove,  and 
in  one  corner  a bed,  near  which  there  was 
an  antique  chest  painted  with  large  flowers 
of  various  colors,  and  a cupboard  decorated 
in  the  same  Byzantine  style.  On  the  walls 
were  pasted  pictures  of  saints  of  the  Greek 
Church.  In  another  comer  was  the  seat  of 
the  old  woman,  a high  carved  stool  with 
faded  red  cushions,  looking  something  like 
the  tlirone  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  A 
wooden  block,  which  cut  a sorry  figure, 
served  as  a footstool,  and  at  the  head  the 
bleached  skull  of  a horse  stood  up  in  all  its 
ghastly  ugliness. 

The  old  woman  took  up  her  spindle,  seat- 
ed herself  on  her  throne,  and  motioned  to 
the  priest  to  sit  down.  Her  eyes  were  full 
of  intelligence  and  courage,  and  the  white 
hair  flowing  from  beneath  her  brown  head- 
dress gave  her  an  almost  venerable  aspect. 

“What  do  you  wish  to  consult  me  about, 
reverend  Sir  ?”  inquired  the  old  woman. 

“I  have  been  sent  as  an  invalid  to  ask 
your  advice.” 

“ You  are  not  sick,”  replied  she,  in  a quick 
and  sharp  tone.  “This  is  not  what  you 
came  for.” 

“ No ; I desire  to  have  a conversation  with 
the  maiden  who  lives  here  with  you.” 

Her  look  now  became  distrustful  and  hos- 
tile. “ What  has  the  girl  to  do  with  you  f” 
she  asked.  “No,”  murmured  she;  “this 
won't  do — in  God's  name,  it  won't.” 

“Call  her;”  and  the  priest  threw  two 
pieces  of  silver  coin  into  her  lap. 

Without  touching  the  money,  the  old  wom- 
an replied:  “How  am  I to  call  herf  She 
will  come  without  being  called,  and  I can’t 
hinder  you  from  staying  here.”  Then  she 
took  to  spinning  industriously,  humming  to 
herself.  The  setting  sun  blazed  in  through 
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the  open  door.  The  priest  was  silent,  and 
the  old  woman  became  silent  too.  Sud- 
denly the  side  door  was  opened,  and  on  the 
threshold  there  stood  a beautiful  young  girl, 
about  whose  form  the  red  sunlight  glowed 
like  a saintly  halo.  Father  Antoni  involun- 
tarily, almost  reverentially,  stood  up.  An 
imposing  figure,  almost  six  feet  in  height, 
but  with  a perfect  harmony  of  proportion 
in  every  limb  and  feature,  a genuine  daugh- 
ter of  the  Carpathians,  confronted  him  in 
a half- terrified,  half- threatening  attitude. 
Her  oval  face  and  commanding  features  ex- 
pressed strong  character,  and  her  complex- 
ion seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  the  sunny 
atmosphere,  like  the  peasant  women  of  Mu- 
rillo, its  tint  of  fresh  ruddy  brown.  Dark, 
heavy  eyebrows  met  over  the  glowing  eyes, 
and  the  deep  red  of  her  full  lips  contrasted 
with  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  ribbons  which 
restrained  the  luxuriance  of  her  flowing  hair. 
Little  shells  from  the  mountain  stream  Tyssa 
— the  native  ornament  of  the  Carpathian 
women — were  scattered  through  her  hair, 
and  looked  as  if  floating  in  the  dark  gleam- 
ing waves  of  their  native  stream.  A skirt 
of  blue  cloth  fell  down  in  folds  from  her 
waist  over  the  bright  red  morocco  boots, 
and  a bodice  of  the  same  color,  open  at  the 
bosom,  showed  a fine  linen  kerchief  be- 
neath; while  the  embroidered  flowers  on 
the  sleeves,  the  broad  red  girdle,  and  the 
short  sleeveless  cloak  of  white  cloth,  work- 
ed with  yellow  worsted  and  bordered  with 
fine  black  lamb -skin,  gave  her  a pictur- 
esque and  Oriental  appearance.  Gold  coins 
answered  the  purpose  of  ear-rings,  and  hung 
in  heavy  chains  around  her  arms,  while  a 
string  of  large  rich  pearls  round  her  neck 
came  down  to  her  breast.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a mountain  stafl  tipped  with  lead,  and 
on  her  shoulder  was  perched  a large  raven, 
which  slowly  moved  its  outspread,  glisten- 
ing wings. 

“ Why  have  you  come  to  my  house  f”  in- 
quired she,  in  that  wonderful  violoncello 
tone  of  a deep  alto  voice.  And  as  she  ut- 
tered these  words  she  raised  her  staff  with 
a threatening  air.  The  raven  flew  up  with  a 
screech,  and  made  several  circles  in  its  flight 
around  the  head  of  the  priest.  “Well,  an- 
swer,” said  the  Huzulin,  as  she  fastened  her 
eye  searchingly  upon  him,  an  eye  before 
which  the  youthful  and  courageous  priest 
quailed,  and  cast  down  his  own  to  the  floor. 
“ Well,  here  I am.  What  is  it  you  want  ?” 

“I  should  like  to  have  a conversation 
with  you  alone.” 

The  noble-looking  giantess  smiled,  as  if 
with  pity,  and  made  a sign  to  the  old  wom- 
an, who  slowly  withdrew. 

“ Be  seated,”  said  the  Huzulin,  with  the 
air  of  a princess. 

Father  Antoni  approached  her,  extending 
his  hand.  6he  did  not  stir. 

“ Give  me  your  hand.” 
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She  extended  her  hand  in  a cold  and  lofty 
manner,  and  the  priest  held  it  firmly  as  he 
said,  in  a low  and  thrilling  tone, 

“ You  are  a beautiful  woman — by  Heav- 
en, a beautiful  woman!” 

“ I know  that ; for  the  best  man  in  all  the 
mountains  loves  me.” 

“And  he  would  be  a stupid  blockhead, 
unworthy  to  have  this  beautiful  sun  to  shine 
upon  him,  if  he  did  not  love  you.  But  you 
might  have  for  lovers  lords,  great  lords, 
princes,  if  you  wanted  to.  What  is  your 
name  ?” 

“ Wera  Gregor© witsch.  But  why  do  you 
make  such  a proposition  to  me  t I have  no 
wish  to  listen  to  any  such  talk.  Spare  your 
pains,  and  be  off  before  Magass  comes.” 

“ Is  he  coming  ?”  The  priest  had  seated 
himself  close  to  the  giantess.  “You  can 
dig  up  a treasure,  a costly  treasure,  without 
using  any  magic  art,”  he  said. 

“ Why  do  you  speak  of  magic  arts  f”  ask- 
ed she,  in  a tone  of  displeasure. 

“Are  you  not  all  more  or  less  witches  in 
tho  mountains  here  f”  said  the  priest ; “ and 
you — you  most  of  all — have  you  not  be- 
witched this  wild  robber  f” 

“No  magic  arts  were  needed  for  that,” 
rejoined  Wera,  curling  her  lips  with  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  charms.  “And 
what  sort  of  a treasure  can  one  dig  up  f” 

“A  real  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  and 
jewels,  if  you  will  sell  Magass  to  us.” 

“ What  good  would  Magass  do  you  t what 
would  you  do  with  him  f”  she  naively  in- 
quired. 

“ Hang  him,  my  darling !” 

The  Huzulin  sprang  up  with  all  the  pas- 
sionate wildness  of  a child  of  nature,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  rage. 

“ Leave  me ! You  are  no  holy  man ; you 
are  a seducer — a devil!”  She  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  her  forehead  and  her 
breast.  “ I will  have  none  of  your  treasure. 
Thank  God  if  I do  not  hand  you  over  to 
Magass.” 

A shudder  ran  all  over  the  priest. 

“ What  do  you  intend  T You  would — ” 

“ I believe  you  are  afraid  of  me,”  said  the 
Huzulin,  with  a complacent  smile. 

“ Why  should  I be  afraid  of  you,  my  dear 
one — my  angel  f”  whispered  Father  Antoni. 

“ Why  ? Because  I,  though  only  a wom- 
an, am  stronger  than  you ; and  if  1 pleased, 

I could  by  myself  bind  you  fast,  as  if  you 
were  a child.”  And  the  beautiful  giantess 
immediately  seized  his  wrists,  and  held  him 
fast  with  his  arms  crossed  as  if  he  was  hand- 
cuffed. 

“Verily,  you  could  overpower  and  bind 

me.” 

“ But  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while,” 
said  she,  quietly,  as  she  let  go  of  him.  “ Now 
be  off  from  here.” 

“ Will  you  not  inform  us,  then,  when  Ma- 
gass is  coming  T”  began  the  priest  once  more. 


“ Is  that  all  you  want  f”  cried  Wera,  in  as- 
tonishment. “ Well,  he  is  coming  this  even- 
ing. I tell  you  so  that  you  may  get  out  of 
his  way,  for  you  are  all  afraid  of  him,  you 
Poles,  as  sinners  are  afraid  of  their  God. 

Yes,  he  is  coming  this  evening,  and  will  go 
away  in  the  morning.  But  I will  not  be- 
tray him.*  I am  only  a poor  girl,  without 
parents,  without  relatives,  without  friends, 
but  I will  sell  no  one.  And  then,”  she  add- 
ed, scornfully,  as  she  let  the  gold  coins  slide 
through  her  fingers,  “ what  could  you  give 
me  that  I can  not  have  from  him  whenever 
I will  f He  is  in  the  mountains  what  the 
Emperor  is  on  the  Danube,  what  the  Czar  is 
in  Moscow.” 

She  opened  the  chest,  whose  cover  was 
pasted  inside  with  pictures  of  saints  which 
surrounded  a broken  mirror,  knelt  down  and 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  then  sat 
down  on  the  threshold  with  arms  over  her 
knees.  She  leaned  against  the  oaken  door- 
post, and  as  she  gazed  out  into  the  glimmer- 
ing landscape,  sang  the  melancholy  popular  * 
song, 

41  My  heart  1b  Bad  and  dreary.” 

The  priest  returned  to  the  manor-house, 
and  late  in  the  evening  set  off  again,  accom- 
panied by  Herr  Adam  and  the  Cossack  on 
horseback,  with  a posse  of  farm  servants  and 
peasants  on  foot,  to  take  the  outlaw  chief, 

Magass,  whom  Father  Antoni  had  reported 
as  to  be  found  that  night  at  Wera’s  hut. 

Frau  Celina  waved  her  handkerchief  until 
they  were  lost  in  the  darkness,  and  then  sat 
down  to  read  the  latest  French  novel.  Hour 
after  hour  passed,  and  the  lady  at  last  threw 
down  the  book  with  a yawn,  and  with  arms 
crossed  on  her  breast,  walked  impatiently  up 
and  down  the  sitting-room.  Then  she  seat- 
ed herself  at  the  piano,  ran  her  fingers  hast- 
ily over  the  keys,  got  up  again  in  her  rest- 
lessness, oppressed  by  the  anxiety  of  wait- 
ing and  by  the  hushed  stillness  of  the  mid- 
night. Suddenly  the  great  watch-dog  in  the 
yard  gave  one  deep,  hollow  bark,  and  then 
a second,  after  which  all  was  still.  Shortly- 
afterward  a soft  tread  was  heard  in  the  en- 
try without.  The  lady  opened  the  door,  but 
immediately  bounded  back  in  terror. 

Before  her  stood  a man  six  feet  tall,  and 
with  a swarthy  countenance,  who  smiled 
and  bowed.  “ Make  no  alarm,”  said  he,  as 
the  noble  lady  shrieked  in  affright,  “or 
something  unfortunate  may  occur.” 

“ But  who  are  you,  then  f” 

“ I am  Magass.  You  have  sent  them  aft- 
er me,  and  here  I am.” 

“Jesus  Maria!”  groaned  Frau  Kanwizka, 
taking  refuge  behind  the  piano. 

Magass  had  now  stepped  into  the  room 
and  shut  the  door.  The  lady  gazed  at  him- 
in  blank  and  speechless  terror. 

Magass  possessed  a splendid  form,  of  hero- 
ic proportions.  He  was  tall,  erect,  and  pow- 
erfully built.  A coarse  dirty  shirt,  trow- 
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sera  of  blue  cloth,  and  shoes  tied  wfah  strings 
of  rawhide,  could  not  conceal  the  shape  and 
motion  of  his  handsome  olive-colored  limbs. 
His  brown  jacket  was  thrown  carelessly 
over  his  shoulders,  upon  which  his  long  black 
hair  fell  down,  and  his  dark  broad-brimmed 
felt  hat  was  ornamented  with  shimmering 
peacock  feathers,  red  ribbons,  and  various 
kinds  of  coins.  A knife  was  sticking  in  his 
broad  girdle,  studded  with  brass  knobs,  and 
an  embroidered  pouch  of  colored  checked 
cotton  was  suspended  diagonally  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side ; while  over  one  shoul- 
der he  carried  his  gun — a prize  from  the 
Turkish  war — whose  barrel  was  damask- 
eened and  ornamented  with  a sentence  from 
the  Koran,  and  in  the  other  hand  he  carried 
his  long-handled  axe. 

“Well,  what  do  you  want,  thent  Take 
my  jewels ; they  are  all  at  your  service,” 
said  the  lady. 

Magass  shook  his  head.  “Don’t  regard 
me  as  inhuman,  gracious  lady,”  said  he,  in 
humble  tone.  “ You  have  sent  all  the  men 
from  this  farm  off  into  the  mountains.  You 
are  alone  and  exposed  to  danger,  and  so  I 
have  come  to  protect  you  in  the  absence  of 
the  men.” 

The  nervous  little  woman  came  very  near 
fainting.  The  outlaw  perceived  it,  and 
withdrew,  to  stand  guard  like  a sentinel  at , 
the  outside  door. 

During  this  time  Herr  Adam  was  proceed- 
ing with  his  force  through  the  village  of 
Jauma  and  up  the  mountain  pass.  When 
they  came  to  the  wooden  cross  whence  only 
a narrow  foot-path  led  to  the  owl’s  nest  of 
the  old  Widma,  they  held  a council  of  war. 

“We  had  better  dismount,”  advised  the 
priest. 

“ But  who  will  hold  the  horses  T ” inquired 
Herr  Adam. 

“I  will,”  cried  the  Cossack,  with  great 
alacrity. 

“ No,  no ; one  of  the  peasants  can  do  that.” 

“ One  of  the  peasants,  then,”  sighed  Pe- 
treuko. 

“Forward,  then,”  ordered  Herr  Adam. 

“ Petrenko,  you  are  to  take  the  lead.” 

The  old  man  grumbled  a little,  crossed 
himself,  and  then  went  forward  with  seem- 
ing indifference,  and  at  a tolerably  quick 
step.  After  him  came  the  priest,  then  Herr 
Adam  with  the  farm  servants,  the  peasants 
bringing  up  the  rear.  They  crossed  gullies 
and  clambered  over  rocks  that  lay  in  the 
path  as  it  wound  up  the  mountain,  with  a 
wall  of  rock  on  one  side  and  a foaming  tor- 
Tent  roaring  at  a great  depth  beneath  on 
the  other.  A thick  mist  began  to  rise  and 
veil  the  stars,  and  no  object  could  be  seen 
even  a few  paces  in  advance. 

“ Here’s  the  spot  where  the  five  merchants 
were  murdered,”  said  the  Cossack,  pointing 
to  a cross.  “ Here’s  where  they  were  pitch- 
ed down  the  precipice,”  pointing  to  the  fear- 


ful chasm.  Suddenly  he  ducked  his  head, 
just  as  a raw  soldier  does  when  first  under 
fire,  and  all  the  rest  did  the  same.  “ What 
was  that  f”  asked  the  priest  in  a whisper. 

“ A bat,”  growled  the  Cossack. 

They  came  to  the  tree  which  bridged  the 
roaring  torrent,  and  at  the  moment  Petrenko 
placed  his  foot  upon  it  a shrill  whistle  was 
heard  high  up  among  the  mountains,  and 
then  a wild  mountain  bugle  sent  forth  its 
thrilling  notes. 

“ It’s  the  robbers,”  whispered  Herr  Adam. 
“ Give  me  some  liquor.”  Receiving  no  reply, 
he  whispered  more  urgently,  while  his  knees 
trembled,  “Some  liquor, brother,”  and  reach- 
ed back  his  hand,  which  grasped  only  the 
empty  air.  He  turned  round,  and  not  one 
of  his  people  was  to  be  seen.  There  stood 
the  three  heroes  alone  in  the  mountain  pass. 
Suddenly  there  came  a fearful  crash,  and  an 
awful  plunge  into  the  yawning  chasm  of 
some  stones  which  had  become  loosened 
high  above,  and  as  they  rolled  down  had 
carried  with  them  large  masses  of  earth  and 
stone. 

The  three  heroes  remained  on  the  spot  not 
another  moment.  They  uttered  no  sound, 
but  ran  in  breathless  haste  until  they 
reached  the  plain,  hearing  behind  them  and 
around  them  the  contemptuous  hooting  of 
owls.  It  was  nearly  morning  when  they 
reached  the  inn  at  Jauma,  exhausted  and 
reeking  with  perspiration.  There  they 
found  the  rank  and  file  of  their  demoralized 
force.  Herr  Adam  surveyed  them  with  a 
stem  look  as  he  said,  “ You  are  answerable 
for  the  failure  of  our  expedition  ; but  I will 
let  you  off,  and  say  nothing  more  about  it.” 

At  daylight  Herr  Atlarn,  accompanied  by 
his  entire  troop,  reached  the  gate  of  his 
manor  -house,  and  found  there  a sort  of 
placard  stuck  upon  the  post. 

“ Read  it,”  he  said  to  the  Cossack,  for  the 
notice  was  written  in  the  Russian  ecclesias- 
tical language,  which  the  Pole  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  decipher. 

“ 1 Order  to  Herr  Adam  Kanwizki,  lord  of  the  aoil  at 
Jauma,  to  give  back  to  Kvitka  his  horses,  and  to 
Hrekora  his  Hungarian  oxen,  forthwith,  else  a tribu- 
nal will  be  held  over  him  according  to  the  ancient  law. 

“ * Magass,  Wataschko.’  ” 

“ Does  it  say  that  f ” murmured  Herr  Adam, 
as  in  terror  he  began  to  spell  out  the  words, 
letter  by  letter,  with  the  help  of  the  priest. 

“ It  is  really  that,”  said  Father  Antoni. 

“ Well,”  said  Herr  Adam,  “ let  the  horses 
go.” 

“And  the  oxen  too  T”  inquired  the  Cossack. 

“ What  do  you  ask  that  for  T”  asked  the 
vexed  Herr  Adam,  in  a sharp  tone.  “ The 
oxen  too.” 

Frau  Celina  has  hung  up  her  whip,  and 
Father  Antoni  confines  his  visits  to  the 
members  of  his  own  parish.  Not  even  a 
shed  has  since  then  been  burned,  and  no  rob- 
ber has  stood  guard  at  Frau  Kanwizka’s  door. 
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Bt  ANNE  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THOSE  WHO  GO  AND  THOSE  WHO  ARE  LEFT. 

KAUFFMAN  felt  that  his  grief  at  part- 
ing from  his  daughter  was  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  no  vulgar  leave-taking,  but  by  a 
solemn  farewell  on  the  piazza,  with  all  the 
company  looking  on.  He  was  anxious  to  be 
able  to  bless  Angelica,  and  to  burst  into 
tears  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Embassa- 
dor, and  amidst  all  the  bustle  and  audience 
which  belonged  to  the  state  of  the  great 
English  nobleman — gondolas  arriving  at  the 
starting-point,  couriers,  porters  staggering 
with  heavy  luggage,  in  which  my  lady’s 
beautiful  clothes  were  packed ; my  lord  him- 
self swearing,  if  the  truth  must  be  confess- 
ed, and  stamping  about  in  a pair  of  huge 
boots ; Lady  Diana  standing  a little  apart, 
with  a book  in  her  hand,  while  her  maid 
and  her  man-servant  scolded  and  superin- 
tended the  packing  of  her  carriage.  The 
children  were  come,  and  stood  in  a shy  clus- 
ter by  their  governess,  with  traveling  hoods 
tied  under  their  chubby  faces. 

Every  one  and  every  thing  was  ready  for 
the  start  except  old  Kauffman,  who  had  not 
yet  taken  leave,  and  her  ladyship,  who  was 
late.  She  had  sent  word  that  the  first  car- 
riageful should  start  without  her,  but  this 
my  lord  would  not  hear  of. 

Angelica’s  heart  was  heavy  enough  now 
that  the  moment  of  parting  was  come.  ' She 
made  the  best  of  it,  however,  knowing  her 
father’s  susceptibility.  “ We  shall  see  Ve- 
rona, father,  and  Genoa,  and  the  south  of 
France  ; and  we  shall  stop  at  Paris,”  she  said, 
wistfully  looking  at  the  loved  haggard  face. 
“ We  will  go  there  together  coming  back ; 
and  tell  Antonio  he  is  to  come  too.  Where 
is  Antonio  f ” 

“ Here  he  is,”  said  Zucclii,  stepping  for- 
ward from  behind. 

“ Ah,  my  child,  at  your  age  you  may  well 
have  hope,”  said  John  Joseph,  shaking  his 
head ; “ but  at  mine,  who  shall  say  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth  f” 

Angelica  turned  very  pale.  “ Oh,  father, 
why  should  you  talk  so  sadly  t Heaven  has 
been  so  good  to  us  always,”  she  faltered. 
“Together  or  apart,  dearest  dear,  it  is  the 
same  Providence  that  will  keep  us  that  lias 
given  to  me  my  kind  father,  and  to  you 
your  little  Angelica,  who  loves  you  so!” 
She  clung  to  his  arm  as  she  spoke.  At  that 
moment  the  Embassadress  at  last  arrived  in 
her  gondola,  stately  and  collected,  chiefly 
concerned  for  the  comfort  of  a small  dog 
she  carried  under  her  arm.  Every  body 
uncovered  and  made  way  for  the  great 
lady. 


“ Here  is  my  faithfnl  Muse,”  she  gayly 
greeted  Angelica,  with  a very  unconcerned 
nod  to  old  Kaufhnan,  who  immediately 
stepped  up  to  her,  with  tearful  eyes  and 
clasped  hands,  and  would  have  gladly  made 
a long  and  moving  speech  if  he  had  had  op- 
portunity. Lady  W.  seemed  much  too  ab- 
sorbed to  listen : there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
The  Embassador  laid  his  hand  on  the  old 
man’s  shoulder  and  said,  very  kindly,  “ My 
lady  will  have  good  care  of  your  daughter, 
M.  Kauffman.  Don’t  be  disturbed  about 
her.”  And  then,  as  the  old  fellow  broke 
into  hysterical  grief,  he  added,  somewhat 
perplexed,  “ You  know,  if  you  repent,  it  is 
not  too  late  for  you  to  keep  her  even  now.” 
But  terrible  as  parting  was,  not  to  part 
would  have  been  a still  greater  misfortune, 
and  old  Kauffman,  much  alarmed,  was  silent 
immediately,  and  tried  to  gulp  his  tears. 
Antonio  felt  very  angry  with  him,  but  for- 
gave him  for  Angelica’s  sake. 

“Good-by,  Angel,”  he  said,  cheerfully. 
“I  like  your  Embassador;  he  has  a good 
heart.  And  don’t  fear  for  the  old  father.” 

“ Will  you  give  him  some  Marsala  wine 
for  his  dinner?”  said  Angel,  with  quivering 
lips. 

Then  somebody  signed  to  her  to  get  into 
a carriage.  It  was  Lady  Diana’s  two  more 
maids,  and  the  younger  little  girl  had  al- 
ready scrambled  in.  The  outriders  spurred 
their  horses,  the  footmen  sprang  on  to  the 
steps,  and  the  whole  procession  started  off 
along  the  road  to  Verona.  Angelica  eager- 
ly stretched  from  the  window,  and  follow- 
ed her  father  with  her  eyes,  as  Antonio 
led  him  away ; then  she  fell  back  into  her 
corner. 

Lady  Diana  leaned  out  to  get  one  last 
view  of  the  wonderful  city.  As  she  did  so 
she  caught  sight  of  a man’s  pale  face  look- 
ing after  them,  half  concealed  by  an  arch- 
way. It  was  Count  de  Horn.  Lady  Diana 
shot  a suspicious  glance  at  Angel,  who  was 
quietly  rubbing  away  her  tears  with  her 
handkerchief.  For  nearly  a mile  they  nei- 
ther of  them  spoke.  Little  Charlotte  whis- 
pered to  her  nurse ; the  wheels  rolled  on ; 
the  tassels  and  handles  jingled  and  jogged. 
They  were  driving  along  a flat  plain  bound- 
ed by  delicate  hills,  but  nobody  looked  at 
them,  and  for  a long  way  Angelica  went  on 
crying;  but  as  there  are  rainbows  in  the 
air,  so  there  are  rainbows  often  shining 
after  tears,  and  Angelica  looked  up  in  a 
little  while,  and  tried  to  talk  to  her  com- 
panion. 

Lady  Diana  was,  however,  absorbed  in  a 
book  which  had  just  come  out,  called  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
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People  may  live  together  for  years  and 
years  in  all  peace  and  misunderstanding, 
as  far  apart  as  if  in  a different  country,  and 
utterly  separated  by  a thousand  gradations 
of  interest  and  realization.  It  is  the  border 
lands  of  feeling  that  usually  encroach  upon 
one  another,  come  to  open  warfare ; and  un- 
like as  they  wel*e  in  appearance  and  charac- 
ter, Lady  Diana  and  Angelica  had  enough 
of  sympathy  to  dislike  one  another  cordial- 
ly before  their  journey  together  was  over. 
Lady  Diana  was  not  happy  with  her  cous- 
in’s wife,  and  the  mere  fact  of  that  lady’s 
sudden  infatuation  for  the  young  painter 
had  set  the  elder  woman  against  Angelica. 
Lady  W.  not  un  frequently  took  these  pass- 
ing fancies.  She  had  had  one  once  for  Diana 
herself,  but  that  was  when  she  first  mar- 
ried, ten  years  before,  when  Diana  was  seven- 
teen. * Neither  of  them  could  bestow  what 
the  other  wanted.  Judith  wanted  admira- 
tion, not  love;  poor  Diana  wanted  love — 
there  was  nothing  in  her  to  be  admired,  she 
somotimes  thought,  with  a sigh,  but  there 
was  something  to  be  loved.  So  she  felt  in 
her  own  heart,  although  little  by  little  even 
that  something  seemed  drying  up  and  turn- 
ing to  strange  bitterness  and  pain.  She  had 
loved  her  cousin,  Lord  W.,  dearly;  they 
had*  been  brought  up  together,  and  were 
more  brother  and  sister  than  cousins.  She 
had  given  her  heart  to  his  children;  she 
trusted  in  his  friendship  and  protection; 
and  now  Judith  in  a hundred  little  ways 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  alienate  him  and 
them  from  her.  She  might  have  lived  on 
happily  if  Lady  W.  would  have  allowed 
her  to  do  so ; she  was  not  an  unreasonable 
woman,  and  very  little  would  have  made  her 
happy.  Perhaps  her  life  had  been  missed. 
Her  brusquerie  frightened  people ; her  stand- 
ard was  a high  one;  and  you  always  felt 
somehow  that  she  was  carrying  the  scales. 

Miss  Angel  looked  at  her  as  she  sat  en- 
grossed in  her  marble-covered  book.  She 
saw  a stout;  pale-faced  person,  very  much 
overdressed  (Lady  Diana  left  her  clothes  to 
her  maid,  who  was  fond  of  bright  colors). 
She  was  plain,  uninteresting,  dull,  looking 
older  than  she  really  was,  and  speaking  less 
kindly  than  she  really  felt.  One  thing  only 
seemed  to  draw  Angelica  to  her — a curious, 
indescribable  sense  of  truthfulness  of  nature 
and  reliability  that  were  like  Antonio.  An- 
gelica felt  thankful  to  remember  that  he 
was  with  her  father. 

Antonio  was  always  as  good  as  his  word, 
he  kept  with  old  Kauffman  all  that  day, 
and  only  left  him,  cheered  and  sitting  in 
the  starlight  at  his  favorite  wine-stall,  with 
old  Pintucci  as  a companion.  Then  Antonio 
went  away ; he  had  work  to  do,  and  some 
heaviness  of  heart  to  shake  off,  and  he  long- 
ed to  get  away  and  be  alone. 

The  next  day  a little  scrap  of  penciled 
paper  came  back  by  one  of  the  returning 


couriers.  It  was  hastily  scrawled  over  with 
more  good-by’s  and  messages  for  Antonio. 

He  read  them  with  a half-sarcastio  smile. 
“She  wants  me  to  take  care  of  her  fa- 
ther ; that  is  what  she  means,”  he  thought ; 
and  yet,  though  he  doubted,  the  little  mes- 
sages were  a comfort  to  him — she  was  kind- 
er absent,  on  paper,  than  present  and  in 
words. 

But  Antonio  was  morbid  where  Miss  Angel 
was  concerned.  He  used  to  contrast  her 
fate  and  his.  He  was  only  some  seven  years 
older  in  years,  but  how  many  in  feeling,  in 
experience ! A long  illness  and  shattered 
nerves  had  stood  him  ten  years’  experience. 
His  hair  at  thirty-two  was  as  gray  as  old 
Kauffman’s ; his  hand  trembled  at  times  like 
an  old  man’s ; and  his  temper  was  crabbed 
and  uncontrolled ; he  had  no  part  in  life  but 
that  of  a convenient  friend,  taken  up,  put 
down,  made  use  of.  It  made  him  furious  at 
times  to  think  of  it.  Poor  Antonio  would 
have  gladly  been  young,  handsome,  rich, 
splendid ; but  that  was  not  possible. 

It  was,  however,  possible  to  love  her. 
Possible!  it  was  impossible  not  to  do  so, 
with  all  her  faults,  her  childish  inconsider- 
ateness, and  her  absurd  vanity,  her  curious 
hallucination  about  herself  (which,  after 
all,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at).  Antonio 
felt  he  could  not  but  love  her.  He  was 
much  the  prouder  of  the  two,  much  the 
more  suspicious,  and  much  the  more  self- 
conscious,  if  the  truth  was  known.  It 
does  not  follow  because  a person  is  not 
handsome,  or  particularly  prosperous,  or 
supcessful  in  his  affairs,  that  he  is  to  experi- 
ence every  self-denying  virtue.  Antonio’s 
intellect  was  in  many* respects  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  powers,  and  of  Angelica,  and 
of  the  people  she  lived  among  : he  was  con- 
stantly chafed  by  a position  which  certain- 
ly was  not  equivalent  to  his  abilities.  He 
did  not  care  for  money  for  himself,  but  he 
liked  to  be  able  to  help  others,  and  his 
want  of  means  was  a bitter  thorn  in  the  side 
of  a generous  and  yet  orderly  man.  Al- 
though in  his  heart  he  felt  that  no  one  else 
in  all  the  world  could  love  her  as  he  would 
have  done,  yet  there  were  times  when  he 
gladly  would  have  forgotten  her  if  he  could. 
Why  was  he  to  waste  his  good  affections 
upon  this  careless  and  light-hearted  girl? 
What  had  she  done  to  deserve  a good  man’s 
heart — or  an  indifferent  man’s  heart,  for  the 
matter  of  that  I You  need  not  be  specially 
good  to  suffer.  “People  were  what  they 
happened  to  be,”  thought  Antonio.  He  had 
no  intention  of  succumbing  to  fate ; he  had 
plenty  of  courage,  and  meant  to  make  the 
very  best  he  could  of  his  powers,  such  as 
they  were ; and  if  he  rated  himself  highly, 
it  was  because  he  was  a sensible  man,  and 
knew  what  was  in  him,  and  not  because  he 
was  a vain  one,  whose  head  wds  turned  by 
other  people’s  flattery. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ARCADIA. 

Meanwhile  the  lady  of  Antonio's  dreams 
lias  ascended  into  realms  undreamed  of  by 
struggling  mortals  trying  to  earn  their  daily 
bread.  It  was  a curious  experience  for  the 
painter-maiden  to  find  herself  suddenly  one 
of  an  important  company,  traveling  with 
relays  of  horses,  with  servants  in  attend- 
ance, putting  up  in  the  best  rooms  of  the 
inns  along  the  road,  talking  and  hearing 
talk  of  lords  and  palaces  and  mansions  as 
if  they  were  things  of  course.  There  were 
splendid  wax-lights  burning  on  her  dress- 
ing-table, servants  at  her  call,  and  orders  to 
give  almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  simple 
life.  She  had  lived  with  great  people  be- 
fore. When  she  had  been  painting  the  Car- 
dinal at  Como,  he  had  asked  her  to  break- 
fast. The  Bishop  had  invited  her  to  see  his 
pictures,  but  there  had  been  no  real  inti- 
macy as  now.  She  might  have  felt  shy  but 
for  the  Embassadress's  charm  of  maimer, 
and  Angel  was  too  simple  and  credulous  not 
to  trust  her  companions,  whoever  they  might 
be,  and  to  believe  in  all  they  told  her. 

The  Embassador  was  invariably  kind ; the 
little  girls  were  delightful.  If  only  her  fa- 
ther had  been  there,  Angelica  would  have 
had  nothing  to  wish  for.  They  crossed  a 
sun-gilt  and  bountiful  country,  where  the 
lovely  garlands  were  hanging  from  branch 
to  branch.  Pan  sits  in  a field  piping  on 
his  two  reeds  to  the  peasants;  white  oxen 
come  up  to  listen.  The  vines  are  heavy 
with  brown  fruit ; the  shadowed  chestnut- 
trees  burst  from  the  valley,  those  mild  val- 
leys, castle-crowned  and  billowing  to  gold- 
en forelands.  Some  indescribable  balm  and 
strength  and  ease  of  heart  seem  to  belong 
to  all  these  lovely  modulations  of  form  and 
color.  The  bridge  spanning  the  stream  leads 
to  the  town  below,  to  red  roofs  and  vine 
bowers,  from  whence  the  people  are  looking 
up.  A far-away  cottage  door  opens  wide, 
a woman  comes  out  and  flings  a handful  of 
fruit  to  some  children. 

The  great  carriages  roll  on,  shaking  and 
jolting,  with  the  faces  at  the  windows.  The 
distant  shadows  and  hills  inclose  the  golden 
plains,  delicately  piled  wreath  upon  wreath, 
now  flying,  now  inclosing  once  again.  Some- 
thing seems  to  sing  a Lam  Dei : “ Accept ! 
accept ! open  your  hearts ; open  wide  your 
hearts!"  is  the  hymn  echoing»along  the  way. 

Lady  Diana,  who  had  let  her  book  fall, 
looked  round.  No  one  had  spoken ; it  was 
only  her  own  heart  that  had  cried  out. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached  Ve- 
rona, and  came  to  a great  busy.court-yard, 
full  of  hospitality  and  confusion.  Angel 
stepped  away  unnoticed,  and  went  for  a lit- 
tle way  along  a black  and  narrow  street. 

The  aperfhres  of  the  houses  were  lighted, 
curtains  swung  before  the  doors ; the  citi- 


zens were  gossiping  within  after  their  day's 
work.  The  sky  was  black  and  starless ; you 
could  scarce  distinguish  it  from  the  sloping 
roofs.  Angel  did  not  go  far;  she  heard 
clocks  striking  in  the  darkness  overhead, 
the  river  rushing  by  the  bridge.  She  felt 
that  life  had  begun  in  earnest,  and  that  this 
strange  black  veil  of  darkness  hid  a future 
of  which  she  could  form  no  conception  as 
yet.  But  she  would  work  to  please  her  fa- 
ther, and  to  fulfill  the  mission  that  she  felt 
was  hers,  and  to  earn  money  for  them  both. 
She  might  laugh  as  others  did,  and  talk  and 
seem  to  forget,  but  in  her  heart  she  did  not 
forget  that  it  was  her  aim  to  strive  for  beau- 
tiful and  noble  things,  to  teach  others  to 
look  up  at  a high  ideal.  Antonio  should 
see  this  was  no  idle  fancy. 

A sudden  tipsy  shout  from  one  of  the  lit- 
tle drinking -houses  frightened  the  young 
prophetess,  and  she  turned  and  ran  back  as 
quickly  as  she  could. 

" How  flushed  you  look,  child !"  said  Lady 
W.,  as  Angelica  came  flying  along  the  gal- 
lery where  she  was  standing  with  her  chil- 
dren. 

Window  after  window  was  lighted  in  hon- 
or of  the  Embassador  and  his  suit.  Most 
of  them  opened  on  to  the  gallery,  and  Lady 
W.  was  waiting  while  her  attendants  un- 
packed and  made  ready. 

“ You  must  remember  that  you  belong  to 
us  now.  You  must  not  run  off  alone,”  said 
she,  gravely. 

“ Not  go  alone !"  said  Angelica.  “ I have 
been  used  to  go  alone  all  my  life." 

“You  are  a person  of  consequence  now, 
child,”  said  Lady  W.,  smiling.  “ You  must 
pay  your  penalty.” 

Next  morning  poor  Angelica  ventured  no 
farther  than  the  busy  court-yard  of  the  inn, 
although  she  longed  to  start  off  and  see  the 
place  of  which  she  had  heard  so  much.  She 
watched  the  people  coming  and  going  along 
the  galleries , the  oleander-trees  in  flaming 
rows.  The  great  cathedral  bell  was  going. 
A storm  was  brewing,  the  white  and  gray 
clouds  heaving  from  beyond  the  roofs.  As 
she  stood  there  she  heard  a tramping  along* 
the  wooden  gallery ; the  Embassador  came 
up  with  his  boots,  leading  little  Judith  by 
the  hand.  Perhaps  he  read  Angelica's  wish- 
es in  her  eyes,  for  he  asked  her  if  she  would 
accompany  them  in  their  morning’s  walk, 
and  the  girl  gladly  accepted.  They  went  a 
little  way  through  the  streets,  between  the 
quaint  crowded  houses,  across  a wide  piazza, 
toward  a great  arched  gateway  leading  from 
the  busy  world  outside  into  a silent  cathe- 
dral. My  lord  passed  in,  first  taking  off  his 
cocked  hat,  and  little  Judith  tripped  beside 
him.  Miss  Angel  had  seen  many  cathe- 
drals ; this  one  seemed  to  her  to  be  an  after- 
thought— an  echo  of  those  where  she  had 
so  often  knelt  by  her  father's  side. 

Looking  about,  they  passed  on  across  the 
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marble  pavement  into  a little  cloistered 
court  that  lay  behind  the  nave.  It  led  to 
the  baptistery.  In  this  little  court  were 
some  tombs  and  slabs  engraved  with  coats 
of  arms  and  inscriptions.  A priest  was 
standing  thoughtfully  absorbed  in  decipher- 
ing one  of  the  flat  grave-stones.  He  looked 
at  Angelica  as  she  passed.  It  was  a kind 
and  troubled  face,  that  attracted  her  strange- 
ly, and  she  looked  down  from  his  face  to  the 
inscription  he  had  been  gazing  at. 

“ IN  PATIENCE  POSSESS  YE  YOUR  SOULS,” 

was  rudely  carved  on  the  marble  slab. 

“ Patience !”  cried  Angelica,  answering  her 
own  thought;  “there  are  so  many  things 
better  than  patience !” 

The  priest  looked  up,  surprised.  “ Yes, 
but  when  other  things  have  failed,”  he  said, 
in  a despairing  sort  of  way,  “ then  patience 
is  still  left  to  us.” 

“ No,  no !”  cried  little  Miss  Angel,  impetu- 
ously ; “ hope  for  something  must  remain 
while  there  is  life.  Patience  is  only  death, 
only  despair.” 

Long  after,  she  remembered  the  little 
scene — the  sad-faced  priest,  the  solemn  text, 
at  a time  when  her  own  soul  seemed  failing 
for  fear.  But  even  then  Angel  was  true  to 
her  creed.  She  might  despair  and  die,  or 
live  and  strive  to  hope  for  better  things; 
but  simple  blind  submission  was  a thought 
unbearable  to  her,  and  false  to  her  own 
heart. 

When  Angel  came  back  she  was  surprised 
to  find  that  Lady  W.  again  did  not  seem  to 
approve  of  her  sight-seeing,  although  this 
time  she  had  not  gone  alone.  “ If  you  had 
come  to  me  I should  have  taken  you  myself,” 
said  her  patroness. 

The  journey  proceeded  in  beauty  and 
tranquillity.  The  weather  frowned  upon 
them  as  they  neared  the  Mediterranean, 
with  its  long  rolling  breakers,  its  bordering 
groves  and  hills.  The  olives  climb  the  steep 
acclivities,  and  from  their  smoky  pyre  rise 
white  villages,  like  flames  bursting  from  the 
summits.  They  stopped  to  change  horses 
at  a little  place  called  Bordighiera,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sun  had  come  out  and  the  clouds  had 
disappeared ; a sort  of  dimmed  brightness 
was  every  where,  on  the  sea,  on  the  village. 
In  a little  smiling  grove  beyond  a wall,  where 
a small  gate  swung  upon  its  hinges,  Miss  An- 
gel went  up  an  avenue  of  lemons  and  olives, 
and  breathed  the  sweet  morning  pastoral 
silence.  Close  at  hand  was  an  old  ivy  well. 
The  pretty  pensive  figure  itself  was  not  un- 
suggestive,  looking  thoughtfully  down  into 
the  water.  Her  heart  beat  with  hope,  with 
a sort  of  romantic  delight  and  sweet  absurd- 
ity. Some  peasants  passed ; a woman  car- 
rying a load  of  leaves  and  tendrils  of  vines, 
and  driving  a beautiful  white  cow  with  long 
arched  horns. 

Then  came  the  shepherd,  followed  by 


some  goats  trotting  with  tinkling  bells, 
and  lastly,  two  little  children  with  goat- 
skin coats ; one  had  her  hands  full  of  un- 
ripe olives. 

The  youngest,  was  carrying  something 
held  carefully  against  its  little  breast.  The 
child  looked  up  with  two  wild  eyes  at  the 
pretty  lady  leaning  against  the  old  iron 
crank  of  the  well.  Something  in  her  look 
invited  his  confidence,  and  he  held  up  a lit- 
tle dead  bird  as  he  passed. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?”  An- 
gel said,  kindly. 

“We  are  going  to  dig  a grave,”  said  the 
child.  “It  is  dead!”  and  the  little  thing 
walked  on  with  careful  steps. 

When  Mrs.  Angelica  Kauflman  sent  her 
picture  to  Maiden  Lane,  it  was  somewhat 
pompously  entitled  “Shepherd  and  Shep- 
herdess in  Arcadia,  moralizing  at  the  Side 
of  a Sepulchre,  while  others  are  dancing  in 
the  Distance ;”  but  it  was  some  vague  re- 
membrance of  that  morning  dream  which 
first  suggested  it  to  her. 

She  is  not  the  only  dreamer  to  whom  Ar- 
cadia has  been  revealed:  mightier  dreams 
than  hers  have  reached  that  mystic  country. 

“Auch  ich  in  Arkadien,”  writes  Goethe 
as  a motto  to  his  Italian  journey.  “Et  in 
Arcadia  ego, ” Sir  Joshua  has  painted  on  a 
tomb  in  the  background  of  a smiling  pic- 
ture. 

“What  can  this  meant”  says  Dr.  John- 
son, looking  at  it.  “ It  seem  very  nonsensi- 
cal. 1 1 am  in  Arcadia.’  ” 

“ The  king  could  have  told  you,”  says  the 
painter ; “ he  saw  it  yesterday,  and  said  at 
once,  ‘ Ay,  ay ! Death  is  even  in  Arcadia !’  ” 

After  all,  Arcadia  would  be  a sorry,  stag- 
nant sort  of  place  without  its  tombstone. 
There  is  so  much  in  life  which  is  death! 
The  fullness  of  life  itself  is  a sort  of  death, 
of  change,  of  absorption.  There  is  death 
to  evil  as  well  as  to  good,  death  to  pain,  to 
dullness,  and  to  death  itself,  when,  with  a 
sudden  uplifting  of  heart  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  Faith  and  Hope  seem  at  last  to  over- 
flow the  barriers  that  have  imprisoned  them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

“the  gentleman’s  magazine^’  for  1766. 

To  read  of  the  times  when  Miss  Angel 
came  to  take  up  her  abode  among  us  is  like 
reading  the  description  of  a sort  of  stately 
ballet  or  court  dance.  Good  manners  had 
to  be  performed  in  those  days  with  deliber- 
ate dignity.  There  is  a great  deal  of  salut- 
ing and  snuff- taking,  complimenting  and 
exclaiming ; people  advanced  and  retreated, 
bowing  to  the  ground  and  balancing  them- 
selves on  their  high  heels. 

With  all  the  dignity,  there  is  also  a great 
deal  of  noise,  shouting,  and  chattering. 
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There  are  runners  with  torches,  splendid 
footmen  in  green  and  golden  liveries  sur- 
rounding my  lady's  chair. 

The  King  of  Denmark  is  entertained  in 
splendid  fashion.  The  Princess  of  Bruns- 
wick is  the  heroine  of  the  court  journal. 
Comelly  lights  up  Soho  Square  with  wax- 
candles,  while  highwaymen  hang  in  chains 
upon  the  gallows  in  distant  dark  country 
roads.  Our  young  King  George  is  a bride- 
groom, lately  crowned,  with  this  powdered 
and  lively  kingdom  to  rule,  and  Charlotte 
Regina  to  help  him. 

There  are  great  big  coaches  encumbering 
the  street.  Mr.  Reynolds  himself  drives  with 
painted  panels,  but  Cecilia  can  still  send  for 
a chair  when  she  wishes  to  be  carried  to 
Baker  Street.  Vauxhall  is  in  its  glory,  and 
lights  up  its  bowers.  Dr.  Burney  gives  mu- 
sical parties,  at  which  Piozzi  performs.  The 
cards  fly  in  circling  packs ; the  powder  puffs 
rise  in  clouds;  bubbles  burst.  The  vast 
company  journeys  on  its  way.  Golden  idols 
are  raised;  some  fall  down  and  worship, 
others  burst  out  laughing.  Some  lie  rest- 
ing in  their  tents,  others  are  weeping  in  the 
desert.  Pre-eminent  among  the  throngs 
one  mighty  shade  passes  on  its  way.  Is  it 
a pillar  of  cloud  sent  to  guide  the  straggling 
fe&t  of  the  weary!  From  the  gloom  flash 
rays  of  light,  of  human  sympathy  not  un- 
spoken. How  many  of  us,  still  wandering 
impatient,  might  follow  that  noble  hypo- 
chondriac, nor  be  ashamed  of  our  leader ! He 
walks  along,  uncertain  in  his  gait,  striking 
alternate  lamp-posts,  an  uncouth  figure  in 
soiled  clothes,  splendid-hearted,  with  gen- 
erous help  for  more  than  one  wounded  trav- 
eler lying  helpless  by  the  road.  Do  we  not 
read  how  noble  Johnson  stoops  and  raises 
the  prostrate  form  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
staggers  home  to  his  own  house!  He  has  not 
even  an  ass  to  help  him  to  bear  the  burden. 

The  first  time  that  Angelica  saw  him  she 
was  in  her  dream  of  preoccupation  and  hap- 
piness and  excitement : were  the  thieves 
about  her  even  then  ! The  second  time  she 
was  alone  and  in  sorrow,  breaking  her  sad 
heart  and  despairing.  Then  came  to  her 
the  shabby  feet  bringing  good  tidings,  the 
deep  and  truthful  voice  speaking  strange 
comfort,  the  kind  hands  raising  her  and  giv- 
ing the  balm  of  hope  renewed  to  her  bruised 
soul.  Sir  Joshua  might  assist  a friend  in 
sorrow,  but  he  could  not  give  comfort,  for 
he  did  not  realize  as  Johnson  did  the  depths 
to  which  a human  heart  may  sink. 

Meanwhile  Angelica  laughs  and  holds  her 
own.  Her  thieves  (if  thieves  they  are)  are 
well-mannered  ones.  They  pay  her  compli- 
ments, bring  her  tickets  and  flowers,  invite 
her  to  dance  and  to  sing,  and  to  all  sorts  of 
pleasant  things,  and  ask  to  have  their  por- 
traits taken  along  with  their  betters.  How 
was  she  to  know  them  from  her  real  friends  ! 
How  was  she  to  believe  those  who  warned 


her  ! Her  very  power  over  others  blinded 
her  to  their  faults.  She  could  make  people 
charming  and  kind  by  her  own  gayety  of 
heart  and  outgoing  grace. 

She  had  not  seen  very  much  of  the  world- 
ly world  as  yet.  Every  thing  was  new  and 
full  of  interest.  She  watched  all  the  fig- 
ures go  by,  but  she  had  no  clew  by  which 
to  form  some  judgment,  and  with  one  ac- 
cord Angelica's  complimentary  contempo- 
raries united  to  dazzle  and  to  blind  her.  If 
you  had  heard  the  babble  of  the  stream  as 
it  passed  by  Angel’s  not  unwilling  ears,  the 
compliments,  the  half  truths,  the  exaggera- 
tions, you  would  have  forgiven  her  for  be- 
lieving not  all  but  too  much  of  what  she 
heard.  Compliments  were  as  much  part 
of  the  manner  of  the  time  as  the  snuff  and 
the  powder  puffB. 

Miss  Burney's  diary  gives  one  a specimen 
of  the  good-natured  exaggeration. 

44  The  sweetest  book !”  cries  Mrs.  Thrale ; 
44  the  most  interesting  I the  most  engaging! 
oh,  it  beats  every  other  book !"  44  The  most 
elegant  novel  I ever  read  in  my  life ! such 
a style !''  says  Lady  Saye  and  Sele.  Then 
Mr.  Soame  Jenyns  breaks  forth  in  a higher 
strain : “All  creation  is  open  to  the  author- 
ess ; no  human  being  who  ever  began  that 
book  had  power  to  put  it  down.”  Even 
Miss  Burney,  in  her  usual  modest  confusion, 
feels  that  this  is  almost  beyond  her  deserts, 
and  takes  refuge  with  the  old  housekeeper, 
who  is  coming  up  to  the  door,  and  exclaims 
to  her  mistress,  44  Ah,  madam,  how  happy 
are  you  to  lfhve  Minerva  in  the  house !” 

Angel  was  not  Minerva  only,  but  all  the 
heathen  divinities  combined  with  all  the 
Christian  graces — a sort  of  combination  of 
Muses  and  Virtues,  according  to  her  admir- 
ers ; of  brilliant  talent,  of  frivolity,  and  heart- 
less flirtation,  according  to  her  enemies. 
And  Angelica  herself!  She  never  thought 
about  herself,  but  gratefully  accepted  kind- 
ness, hoped,  loved,  believed,  was  happy, 
was  miserable,  without  much  method,  inno- 
cent and  unresenting.  Rossi  describes  An- 
gelica at  this  time  as  not  very  tall  in  stat- 
ure, but  of  slight,  well-proportioned  figure; 
she  had  a dark  clear  complexion,  a gracious 
mouth,  white  and  equal  teeth,  well-marked 
features.  Above  all,  he  says,  her  azure  eyes, 
so  placid  and  so  bright,  charmed  you  with 
an  expression  it  is  impossible  to  write ; un- 
less you  had  known  her  you  could  not  un- 
derstand how  eloquent  were  her  looks. 

44 II  Ranolds”  painted  her,  continues  old 
Rossi,  and  Bartolozzi  engraved  the  picture, 
and  she  painted  herself  many  times.  Some- 
times she  painted  herself  happy  and  brill- 
iant, sometimes  old  and  sad.  There  is  one 
picture  in  the  dress  of  her  country,  when 
the  dimness  of  life  and  its  troubles  had 
passed  over  her  path : it  is  all  marked  upon 
her  face  in  sad  and  noble  lines  that  detract 
I from  her  beauty. 
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The  house  in  Charles  Street  stood  in  a 
little  park  or  garden,  which  had  been  de- 
serted for  many  months,  while  the  house 
was  closed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  bask- 
ing in  brighter  horizons  than  that  of  Berk- 
eley Square.  Lady  W.  had  given  Angelica 
two  little  rooms  on  the  ground-floor.  The 
larger  and  darker  was  to  serve  as  a bed- 
room ; the  second,  with  its  glass  doors  and 
delicate  inlaid  chimney,  was  to  be  her  work- 
ing place  for  the  present.  As  soon  as  she 
had  made  her  way  in  the  London  world,  and 
had  earned  a little  money  to  start  with,  she 
was  to  be  established  in  a studio  of  her 
own ; but  here  for  the  present  Angelica  was 
well  content  to  put  up  her  canvases,  and  to 
begin  work  the  very  flrst  morning  after  her 
arrival.  She  was  not  particular,  and  she 
could  contentedly  settle  down  in  one  corner 
or  another.  If  this  one  had  been  a little 
larger,  it  would  have  suited  her  perfectly. 
The  garden  itself  was  green  and  neatly 
kept.  Lord  W.  had  a turn  for  such  arrange- 
ments. There  was  a sort  of  terrace  walk 
that  ran  round  the  house,  and  led  to  the 
bench  beneath  the  trees.  They  were  shady 
enough,  and  flourishing,  notwithstanding 
London  smoke.  Light  mists  and  drifts 
from  the  square  passed  across  the  garden. 
Sometimes  bright  skies  lit  up  overhead, 
with  a different  quiver,  indeed,  to  that 
thrill  of  azure  life  Angel  was  used  to ; but 
they  shone  as  English  skies  should  shine, 
veiled  only  by  rain-giving  clouds  and  gentle 
practical  mists. 

“ You  must  make  yourself  at  home,  child,” 
said  Lady  W.,  kindly,  as  she  took  her  into 
the  room.  “ Call  for  what  you  want ; Mrs. 
Betty  will  attend  upon  you.  You  can  re- 
ceive your  sitters  in  this  outer  room.  Your 
good  fairy,  you  see,  has  planned  it  all.  Do 
you  think  you  shall  be  happy  heret”  she 
said,  looking  at  her  steadily. 

“ Yes,  indeed !”  said  Angelica,  taking  her 
hand  and  kissing  it  gratefully. 

"I  think  you  are  a good  creature,”  said 
Lady  W.,  with  a sort  of  suppressed  sigh. 
u I know  not  why  I should  think  so.  I have 
been  disappointed  over  and  over  again.” 

So  she  went  away,  leaving  her  poor  little 
proMgfo  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  what  mys- 
terious fidelity  was  expected  of  her.  I don’t 
believe,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  Lady  W.  knew 
very  well  herself;  but,  as  other  people  be- 
fore her,  she  wished  every  body  to  be  and 
to  do  what  she  desired  for  them,  and  when 
they,  naturally  enough,  went  their  own  way, 
she  considered  herBelf  deceived  and  disap- 
pointed and  ill  treated  by  fate.  She  was 
not  happy  with  all  her  possessions.  Per- 
haps for  great  and  small  ladies  too  there  is 
no  lesson  more  difficult  to  learn  than  that 
of  being  contented  and  happy  with  the  hap- 
piness and  interests  that  happen  to  fall  to 
each  lot.  We  are  willing  to  accept  this 
event  which  does  not  belong  to  our  history, 


that  friend  who  does  not  need  our  regard, 
*the  interest  or  occupation  which  is  the 
share  of  somebody  else;  but  our  own  tal- 
ents, it  must  be  confessed,  we  often  gladly 
put  away  in  their  napkins.  Lady  W.  was  a 
mysterious  woman.  She  was  good-natured, 
self-absorbed,  wanting  she  knew  not  what. 
She  took  to  people  with  great  fervor  for  a 
time;  then  perhaps  her  expectations  grew 
unreasonable,  and  her  best  and  kindest  na- 
ture being  wounded,  her  selfish  and  colder 
feelings  came  to  add  to  the  confusion.  It 
is  certainly  trying  to  live  with  this  race  of 
self-made  demi-gods  and  -goddesses. 

Angelica  found  that  Lady  W.  meant  to 
leave  her  very  free  to  lead  her  own  life.  Her 
breakfast  was  brought  to  her  in  her  room. 
Until  dinner,  which  was  at  three,  she  had 
her  time  absolutely  to  herself,  and  the  sacri- 
ficial rites  to  vanity  were  only  expected  of 
an  evening. 

It  is  certain  that  a studio  has  a charm  of 
its  own  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ac- 
count for,  no  matter  how  shabby,  how  bare, 
it  may  be : there  is  the  easel,  the  pure  light 
shining  upon  it ; there  is  the  painter  repro- 
ducing your  dream  or  his. 

Angelica’s  little  oval  studio  was  a fit  set- 
ting for  her  inspirations.  Nymphs  seemed 
to  her  waiting  upon  the  terraces;  heroes 
were  crossing  the  paved  hall  or  mounting 
the  arched  staircase  outside  that  led  to  Lady 
W.’s  receiving-rooms ; and  besides  these  vis- 
ionary interests,  Angelica  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  pleasures  of  actual  manipulation, 
to  the  friendly  mesmerism  of  her  brush  trav- 
eling across  the  canvas,  her  colors  lying  on 
the  palette — to  the  actual  charm  of  her 
work,  its  tools,  and  practice.  Perhaps  au- 
thors may  have  the  same  feeling  when  they 
sit  down  to  a convenient  table  and  find  the 
faithful  pen  that  has  so  patiently  attended 
their  flights  and  falls  lying  ready  for  use. 

The  first  morning,  however,  she  could 
hardly  paint  for  excitement.  She  tried  to 
turn  her  mind  to  her  “ Arcadia,”  and  began 
to  sketch  it  upon  the  canvas,  but  it  was  in 
vain : she  could  not  apply ; all  London  seem- 
ed to  come  between  her  and  her  tranquillity. 
To  her  great  relief  and  satisfaction,  the  door 
opened  at  last,  and  Lady  W.  came  into  the 
painting-room : “ Now,  my  sweet  Kauffman, 
leave  your  work,”  she  cried.  “ Come,  child, 
come  l I have  ordered  the  coach.  I am  dy- 
ing to  take  you  to  call  at  Mr.  Reynolds’s.” 
u Sweet  Kauffman,”  without  an  instant’s 
hesitation,  laid  down  her  palette  and  tripped 
into  the  next  room  to  get  ready.  She  found 
that  Mrs.  Betty  was  waiting  there  by  her 
mistress’s  orders  with  a pretty  and  mysteri- 
ous garment  for  Angelica  to  wear  upon  this 
great  occasion.  The  waiting-woman  tried 
it  on.  The  young  girl  looked  at  herself  in 
the  dim  mirror,  pushing  back  her  lace.  The 
glass  reflected  the  pretty  figure,  the  black 
silk  shoes. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PAINT. 

Lady  W.  was  pleased  with  Angelica's  art- 
less pleasure  in  her  new  French  hood.  But 
she  hurried  her  impatiently.  “ He  goes  out 
early.  Come ! do  not  let  us  delay.  Now  it 
is  my  turn  to  take  you  to  see  pictures.”  They 
had  not  far  to  go.  The  great  coach  turned 
the  corner,  crossed  Piccadilly,  turned  up  by 
Leicester  Fields,  of  which  the  north  side 
was  open  in  those  days,  and  slopped  at  the 
door  of  a very  large  and  stately  house.  A 
servant  opened  to  them,  then  a secretary 
came  up.  Lady  W.  seemed  to  know  him, 
and  called  him  M.  Marchi. 

“Mr.  Reynolds  was  not  at  home;  Miss 
Reynolds  was  engaged,”  the  servant  said. 
And  M.  Marchi,  in  reply  to  a question,  told 
them  that  Lord  Henry  Belmore  was  not 
painting  there  that  day. 

Lady  W.,  much  disappointed,  cast  a glance 
at  Angelica.  “ Might  we  not  go  in  ?”  said 
Angelica ; and  Lady  W.  immediately  agreed, 
and  swept  into  the  hall,  desiring  the  servant 
to  lead  them  to  the  studio.  The  dining- 
room door  was  open  on  one  side  of  the  hall, 
on  the  other  a long  broad  gallery,  carpeted 
and  hung  with  pictures,  led  to  the  studio. 
There  were  sofas,  and  comfortable  fires  burn- 
ing: the  gallery  was  evidently  used  as  a 
sort  of  sitting-room.  There  was  a spinet  in 
a recess,  and  a child's  doll  sitting  bolt-up- 
right upon  the  keys.  With  shy,  curious 
eyes  Angelica  looked  about,  noting  every 
thing  with  suppressed  interest.  What  dig- 
nified personages  are  these  hanging  to  the 
walls  f A picture  was  leaning  against  the 
back  of  a chair  just  outside  the  studio  door, 
and  it  attracted  Angelica.  It  was  the  por- 
trait of  a young  man  in  a crimson  military 
coat,  with  gold  embroidery,  powdered  hair, 
and  a very  gentle  and  charming  face. 

One  or  two  very  noble  picture*  were  sus- 
pended on  the  walls. 

“That  is  Sally  Lennox,  and  that  is  her 
cousin,”  said  Lady  W.,  pointing  to  a fig- 
ure in  a noble  composition,  in  which  Juno 
and  the  Graces  had  taken  mortal  shape, 
(surely  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of 
that  day).  Libations  were  flowing,  and 
tranquil  altars  to  beauty  had  been  raised  in 
shady  groves  by  the  courteous  painter.  As 
a contrast  to  this  dream,  a reality  was  hang- 
ing opposite — the  portrait  of  a man  with  a 
squint  and  a long  lean  figure,  and  a satur- 
nine-looking face. 

“ There  is  an  ugly  fellow,”  cried  Angelica, 
gayly,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  look.  “ He  is 
much  too  ugly  to  be  so  well  painted.  I 
wonder  he  does  not  Lighten  those  beautiful 
ladies  away.” 

“ That,  madam,  is  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  patriot,” 
said  the  secretary,  who  had  followed  them, 
the  man  who  was  an  Italian,  half  secretary, 
half  assistant,  to  Mr.  Reynolds.  “This  is 


the  well-known  Colonel  Barr6,”  he  contin- 
ued, and  he  pointed  out  another  long  lean 
form,  with  a military  coat  and  a sloping 
head. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery  smiled 
two  charming  persons,  who  will  hold  their 
graceful  place  while  Sir  Joshua’s  cera  and 
lacca  and  olios,  as  he  notes  them  in  his  diary, 
still  exist.  When  these  particles  are  dis- 
persed into  space,  the  names  of  the  beautiful 
actresses  will  still  remain  to  us  associated 
with  the  traditions  of  his  art,  as  charming 
Mrs.  Cline  (Clarinda,  she  writes  herself  in 
his  list),  and  Mrs.  Abingdon,  smiling  and 
gracious,  and  soothed  for  the  moment  from 
the  irritation  caused  by  Garrick's  wrongs. 
“That  portrait  is  a young  Mr.  Andr6,”  the 
attendant  went  on,  pointing  to  the  picture 
which  Angelica  had  examined ; “ he  has  just 
gone  into  the  army,  and  it  was  the  coat  he 
was  anxious  about,  more  than  the  face.” 

The  gallery  contained  most  of  the  pic- 
tures. The  open  door  at  the  end  led  to  the 
studio.  It  was  a good-sized  room,  with  a 
window  high  up  in  the  wall,  a high-raised 
chair  for  sitters.  Angelica  entered  in  some 
excitement,  started  eagerly  forward.  “ This 
light  is  excellent,”  she  exclaimed.  “ I never 
saw  it  so  arranged  before.  And  that  is 
where  he  paints!”  and  she  went  and  looked 
with  reverence  at  the  palettes  with  their 
wooden  handles,  at  the  great  pencils  with 
their  long  stocks,  at  the  high  chair  where 
the  age  came  to  sit  to  its  painter.  Presently 
she  herself  jumped  up,  laughing,  into  the 
chair,  and  she  was  still  perched  there  when 
the  master  of  the  house  himself  walked  in, 
and,  after  one  surprised  glance,  made  his 
obeisance  to  Lady  W. 

Lady  W.  had  thrown  herself  into  a grace- 
ful attitude,  and  stood  leaning  against  the 
side  of  the  step.  She  bent  her  head,  gra- 
ciously composed,  while  Angelica,  in  some 
confusion,  came  down  from  her  high  place. 

“ I have  brought  you — Guess  who  this 
is  that  I have  brought  you,”  Lady  W.  said, 
continuing  to  look  so  charming  herself  that 
the  painter  could  only  make  her  a bow  and 

say, 

“You  have  brought  me  a vision  of  Para- 
dise, madam.  My  poor  place  seems  beauti- 
fied by  such  gracious  apparitions.  I am  sor- 
ry,” he  continued,  “ to  have  been  out  when 
you  arrived.  I had  been  sent  £or  to  a Mend 
in  difficulties,  who  adds  to  mine  by  taking 
up  time  that  might  have  been  better  spent. 
Was  not  my  sister  here  to  attend  on  you  V ' 

“Miss  Reynolds  was  not  dressed,”  said 
the  outspoken  Marchi.  “ She  begged  me  to 
make  her  excuses.  She  was  in  no  fit  state 
to  appear.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  turned  away  and  began  to 
point  out  the  pictures.  Angelica  looked, 
listened,  and  thrilled  with  heartiest  admira- 
tion and  reverence.  Once  turning  round,  the 
painter  caught  the  expressive  flash  of  her  ea- 
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ger  ©yes.  How  different  was  that  language 
from  languid  fine-lady  criticisms,  to  which 
he  was  now  hardened ! Something  told  him 
(he  was  quick  to  read  faces)  that  this  was 
no  ordinary  visitor.  One  instant’s  glance 
said  more  than  half  a dozen  commonplaces 
interchanged.  He  stopped  short  as  he  was 
walking  by  Lady  W.  “ You  have  not  yet  in- 
troduced me  to  your  friend,”  he  said.  “ Can 
this  be,  indeed — ” He  looked  at  Angelica 
curiously  and  kindly. 

“This  is  my  Kauffman, Mr.  Reynolds.  You 
have  found  her  out  at  last.  Did  I say  one 
word  too  much  ?”  asked  the  great  lady,  smil- 
ing. He  did  not  answer  directly.  Angel- 
ica shrugged  her  shoulders  in  some  slight 
confusion.  She  was  pleased  by  the  respect 
with  which  he  addressed  her. 

“ Will  you  honor  me  by  permitting  a visit 
to  your  studio  to-morrow  morning,  madam  ?” 
said  the  great  painter  to  the  quivering, 
smiling,  charming  little  painter  in  her  pret- 
ty quaint  dress.  The  satin  trimmings  glis- 
tened in  the  sloping  light  of  the  high  win- 
dow. The  light  just  caught  her  white 
throat  and  the  pearls  Mrs.  Betty  had  looped 
in  her  hair.  The  painter’s  kind  looks  seem- 
ed also  to  shine,  Angelica  thought,  and  she 
blushed  up  with  innocent  pleasure.  Mr. 
Reynolds  accompanied  them  ceremoniously 
to  the  door  of  liis  house,  and  Angel?  as  she 
followed,  detected  a little  figure  wrapped  in 
a sort  of  cloak  appearing  in  a doorway.  It 
was  a little  middle-aged  lady,  who  advanced 
toward  them  with  a tripping  step ; then,  per- 
haps seeing  Mr.  Reynolds  was  with  them, 
she  suddenly  vanished  again  with  extraor- 
dinary celerity. 

“Do  not  fail  us,  false  man,”  said  Lady 
W.,  holding  up  her  mitten.  Then  she  ask- 
ed casually  whether  Lord  Henry  had  shown 
Mr.  Reynolds  his  last  attempt.  “ Shocking 
daubs,  are  they  not  f”  she  said,  with  a sort 
of  forced  laugh ; but  the  painter  answered 
gravely  that  there  was  merit  in  them  not  to 
be  passed  over. 

“ There ! is  he  not  charming  T”  cried  Lady 
W.,  as  they  drove  off  in  the  great  coach. 
“ I told  you  so ! it  is  decreed  in  the  book  of 
Fate.  You  need  not  look  so  innocent,  child.” 
All  the  way  back  Lady  W.  was  her  bright- 
est and  most  charming  self. 

All  that  afternoon  and  evening  she  loaded 
•her  prot£g6e  with  kindness,  with  pretty 
speeches.  Lady  Di,  who  was  a good  wom- 
an at  heart,  but  not  more  perfect  than  her 
neighbors,  began  to  feel  even  more  provoked 
and  indignant  than  usual.  Angelica,  who 
had  tried  in  vain  to  conciliate  her,  accepted 
all  this  homage  in  good  part,  and  at  every 
fresh  compliment  looked  with  childish  glee 
to  see  how  Diana  frowned.  Then  came  Lord 
Henry,  joining  in  with  Lady  W.  and  echoing 
her  words.  He  called  himself  a passionate 
admirer  of  art,  and  it  was  from  him  that 
Lady  W.  had  learned  to  takg  so  great  an  in- 
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terest  in  pictures,  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  under  his  distinguished  guidance 
her  taste  lay  more  in  the  direction  of  pas- 
tels and  miniature-work  and  copies  from 
great  masters  than  in  the  works  of  great 
men  themselves. 

Mr.  Reynolds  walked  across  Berkeley 
Square,  and  found  the  two  ladies  of  the 
house  standing  looking  out  by  the  gate  of 
the  park.  “Miss  Kauffman  is  at  home  in 
her  fainting -room;  come  this  way,”  said 
Lady  W.  “Let  us  take  her  by  surprise. 

You  can  enter  by  the  glass  door.”  The  sur- 
prise was  very  short,  for  Angelica  was  list- 
ening to  every  footstep.  Once  she  thought 
Mr.  Reynolds  had  come,  but  it  was  only 
Lord  Henry  Belmore,  who,  rather  to  her  an- 
noyance, asked  leave  to  wait  in  her  studio 
for  Lady  W.,  with  whom  he  was  going  out. 

She  let  him  sit  down  where  he  would,  and 
went  on  with  her  painting.  Then  came 
more  steps  on  the  terrace  and  voices,  and 
Angelica  looked  up,  blushed,  and  sprang  to 
open  the  window. 

This  time  she  saw  the  person  she  was 
waiting  for  so  impatiently.  Mr.  Reynolds 
came  forward,  dressed  in  his  velvet  coat, 
and  with  a bag  wig.  He  was  of  middle 
size,  and  looked  yonng  for  his  age.  He  was 
a little  deaf,  but  in  those  days  in  ttite-d-tSte 
he  needed  no  trumpet.  His  clear  eyes  shone 
with  placid  benevolence  under  their  falling 
lids.  He  had  scarred  lips,  mobile  and  sen- 
sitive. His  voice  was  singularly  pleasant. 

“Here  is  a friend,”  said  Lady  W.,  as 
they  all  came  in.  Then  her  voice  changed. 
“Henry,  you  here?  We  were  waiting  for 
you  outside.” 

“Surely  you  told  me  to  come  to  the 
studio,”  said  Lord  Henry.  Then  he  stepped 
up,  and  seemed  trying  to  conciliate,  and  the 
two  walked  off  into  the  garden. 

“ How  long  had  he  been  here  f”  Lady  Di 
asked. 

“A  long  time,”  said  Angelica.  “ Ten  min- 
utes — more,  for  I repainted  the  heel  of  my 
Cupid’s  little  foot.” 

“And  you  evidently  suffered  from  his  vi- 
cinity,” said  Mr.  Reynolds,  smiling,  “for  your 
picture  is  charming,  but  vou  will  have  again 
to  repaint  your  Cupid’s  foot.  ’ 

Lady  Diana  gave  a scornful  sort  of  laugh. 

Miss  Angel  blushed  up  indignantly. 

“Do  you  really  mean  it?  I assure  you 
I was  not  thinking  of  any  thing  but  my 
work.  I hoped  that  the  little  foot  was 
rightly  turned.” 

“ I wonder,”  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  “ if  you 
will  pardon  me  for  speaking  sincerely?  I 
should  think — I am  convinced  that  you  will 
not  recommend  any  painter  of  real  talent 
ever  to  attempt  to  work  without  a model. 

Some  of  the  French  school  maintain  that  it 
is  better  to  trust  to  one’s  own  inspiration, 
but  there  I can  not  agree.” 
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Angelica,  who  had  expected  compliments, 
was  slightly  disappointed  at  the  turn  con- 
versation had  taken,  but  for  the  sake  of 
argument  she  attempted  to  contradict  Mr. 
Reynolds,  then  suddenly  she  buret  out  laugh- 
ing at  her  own  childishness,  and  apologized 
with  deprecating  blue  eyes,  knowing  that 
people  always  forgave  her  when  she.  looked 
them  in  the  face. 

"I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  expe- 
rience,” said  Mr.  Reynolds,  smiling  kindly. 
“Mr.  Btothard,  I believe,  uses  no  models. 
I may  be  wrong ;”  and  he  began  examining 
the  other  sketches  in  the  room  with  ex- 
pressions of  warm  admiration. 

Lady  Diana  stood  by  all  this  time.  It 
was  now  her  turn  to  be  vexed.  She  said 
to  herself  that  Angelica  was  a vulgar  flirt, 
and  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a vain  dupe; 
and  then  this  odd  woman,  reproaching  her- 
self for  secret  feelings  that  she  dared  not 
express,  said,  suddenly,  in  her  loudest  and 
most  disagreeable  voice,  “ Because  Miss 
Kauflinan  has  well-shaped  eyes  it  does  not 
follow  that  you  should  deny  what  you  know 
to  be  true,  Mr.  Reynolds ; her  pictures  are 
out  of  drawing;  it  is  all  very  pretty  and 
sentimental,  but  quite  false  to  nature.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  disliked  anything  approach- 
ing to  a scene,  and  turned  quietly  away  and 
began  to  examine  her  sketch  of  Arcadia. 
“ I have  been  at  work  for  double  the  time 
that  your  friend  has  lived,”  he  said,  “ and  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  attain  the  truth 
of  line  that  we  all  aspire  to.  My  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  Miss  Kauffman’s  work 
are  too  sincere  for  me  to  hesitate  to  declare 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  its  excellence,  or 
what  in  it  might  still  further  be  improved.” 
Then  he  stopped  and  went  back  to  the  first 
picture  again.  “ Correctness  of  eye  is  only 
to  be  acquired  by  long  habit.  When  any 
thing  is  properly  made  our  own  it  becomes 
part  of  ourselves,  and  operates  unperceived. 
We  may  thus  exercise  a kind  of  instinctive 
rectitude  of  mind  which  will  supersede  all 
rules.”  He  spoke  quietly,  continuing  on 
purpose  to  give  Angelica  time  to  recover 
from  Lady  Di’s  unprovoked  attack.  He 
was  as  much  annoyed  with  her  as  was  pos- 
sible to  a man  of  his  gentle  and  controlled 
nature.  The  tears  of  vexation  shining  in 
Angel’s  eyes  did  not  mend  matters  or  soften 
him  toward  her  adversary ; but  with  some 
sudden  brightness  and  effort  Angelica  brush- 
ed ijiem  away  unaffectedly,  and  said, 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Reynolds;  you  have 
now  given  me  heart  again;  and  in  truth 
Lady  Diana  is  not  the  first  person  who  has 
warned  me  of  my  defects.  But  the  others 
warned  me  from  kindness — and  so  did  you,” 
said  the  girl,  turning  suddenly  to  Lady  Di. 
She  could  not  bear  to  say  an  unkind  word. 

“ It  was  from  no  kindness,”  said  Lady  Di, 
turning  pale.  “ You  are  quite  right.  Peo- 
ple should  forbear  to  speak  unless  they  are 


in  sympathy  with  those  they  would  criti- 
cise, not  even  though  the  picture  is  out 
of  drawing;”  and  she  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

Before  Mr.  Reynolds  left  he  fixed  a day 
for  their  next  meeting,  and  asked  leave  to 
paint  Miss  Angel’s  portrait. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

PENNELLO  VOLANTE. 

Angelica  wrote  long  happy  letters  to  her 
father  in  her  uncle  Michael’s  farm.  When 
was  he  coming  T was  Antonio  with  him  f was 
he  not  rejoiced  at  his  child’s  good  fortune  f 

Happy  as  she  was,  she  missed  him  sadly 
at  times,  and  longed  for  his  paternal  sym- 
pathy and  advice  and  help. 

6he  had  visited  many  painters,  she  told 
him,  M.  Cipriani  among  the  rest ; but  chief 
of  all  was  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  first  painter  in 
the  town.  “ He  has  his  own  peculiar  man- 
ner,” writes  Angelica;  “his  portraits  are 
almost  historical.  He  has  a flying  brush” 
(un  pennello  volante ),  “ and  a great  knowl- 
edge of  chiar-oscuro .” 

Then  she  told  her  father  of  all  the  kind 
things  people  said.  Mr.  Reynolds  himself 
had  asked  her  to  paint  his  portrait.  Those 
she  had  executed  had  already  given  satis- 
faction. Lady  W.  had  promised  her  letters 
to  the  Duchess  of  Argyle.  The  great  and 
talented  Mrs.  Darner  had  promised  to  sit. 
She  had  heard  that  the  queen  herself  had 
asked  with  interest  concerning  her.  “Mr. 
Reynolds  was  the  kindest,  the  most  untiring 
friend.  I might,  indeed,  think  too  much  of 
his  kindness,”  wrote  Angelica,  “ but  that  I 
have  vowed  to  think  only  of  my  art,  and 
have  closed  my  heart  to  all  other  passions.” 
There  is  a little  paper  still  in  existence 
which  the  girl  wrote  one  night  in  a thought- 
ful mood : “ Not  easily  shall  I bind  myself. 
Rome  is  ever  in  my  thoughts:  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  direct  me.”  It  was  a habit  of 
hers  to  write  upon  little  slips  of  paper  lit- 
tle sentiments  straight  from  her  heart. 
Then  she  wrote  again,  detailing  more  and 
more  success.  The  Princess  of  Brunswick 
was  in  London  at  this  time,  and  had  order- 
ed a portrait  of  Angelica  herself,  and  this 
picture  had  procured  her  the  honor  of  a vis-  - 
it  from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  mother 
of  the  king.  Such  an  honor  had  never  be- 
fore been  done  to  any  painter,  writes  An- 
gelica; and  now  .she  may  think  of  a home 
for  her  dear  to  come  to ; now  she  may  begin 
to  see  her  way  clearly  established.  Her 
letters  at  this  time,  says  Rossi,  are  those 
of  a person  at  the  summit  of  tranquillity 
and  joy.  She  tells  her  father  of  a proposi- 
tion of  marriage  and  of  her  refusal  (it  was 
soon  after  this  that  M.  Fuseli  left  London 
and  went  abroad).  But  notwithstanding 
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these  letters,  John  Joseph  still  delayed. 
Poor  Antonio  was  in  despair.  In  vain  he 
urged  and  entreated  him  to  start  for  En- 
gland. He  could  not  afford  to  wait  any  lon- 
ger for  the  obstinate  old  man. 

Angelica,  who  had  felt  somewhat  forlorn 
at  times,  always  brightened  up  after  a talk 
with  Mr.  Reynolds.  He  spoke  with  all  An- 
tonio’s directness  and  sympathy,  and  with 
authority  as  well.  They  hod  many  long 
talks  together.  She  epjoyed  her  sittings 
very  much,  and  told  him  openly  of  all  her 
concerns,  in  whioh  he  took  unfailing  inter- 
est. 

She  had  been  longing  for  some  word  of 
protective  admonition ; she  had  an  instinct- 
ive desire  for  protection ; it  was  as  necessa- 
ry to  her  as  liberty.  Mr.  Reynolds  seemed 
to  give  her  more  sense  of  ease  by  his  few 
kind  words  than  did  all  the  compliments 
and  adulations  to  which  she  was  now  so 
used.  Sometimes  unduly  excited  about  her 
work,  sometimes  utterly  depressed  and  hope- 
less, the  bracing  sense  of  the  truth  as  it 
struck  another  person’s  mind  came  to  her 
with  an  unspeakable  relief,  not  the  partial 
truth  of  adverse  criticism,  which  is  always 
hard  to  bear,  but  the  considerate  judgment 
of  one  so  high  in  authority,  of  a person  qual- 
ified to  speak. 

And  for  him  was  it  not  a new  world  of 
happiness  to  have  such  a sitter,  bringing 
new  life,  light,  and  color  into  his  hard-work- 
ing life  t “ Miss  Angel — Fiori.”  Is  not  this 
written  in  that  book  of  fate,  his  diary  for 
the  year  f The  flowers  were  for  her  birth- 
day. Lady  W.  had  promised  to  sup  in 
Leicester  Fields  that  evening  after  the 
play.  “ Mr.  Reynolds  and  the  rest  all  join 
us  here,”  said  Lady  W.  “Make  yourself 
beautiful,  my  Angel,  and  do  not  be  late.” 

8he  was  glad  that  he  was  expected,  and 
she  went  to  dress  with  a light  heart,  feeling 
that  friends  were  true,  life  was  worth  liv- 
ing, and  even  dress  worth  dressing.  Miss 
Angel  spared  no  pains  in  her  attire  that 
evening,  and  had  shown  her  art  in  a sacque 
and  petticoat  of  white  silk,  resembling  net- 
work— not  unlike  that  one  worn  by  Mrs. 
Nollekens  at  her  wedding.  It  was  shot 
with  gray  and  embroidered  with  rose-buds. 
The  deep  and  pointed  stomacher  was  pinked 
and  gimped.  The  sleeves  of  this  dress  close- 
ly fitted  the  arm  to  a little  below  the  elbow, 
from  which  hung,  three  point  lace  ruffles. 
Her  neckerchief  was  of  point,  and  confined 
by  a bunch  of  rose-buds,  and  the  three  rows 
of  pearls  were  tied  with  a narrow  white 
satin  ribbon  behind.  They  were  Roman 
pearls,  but  not  the  loss  becoming  to  her 
slender  throat. 

Her  hair  was  piled  over  a cushion  (cush- 
ions were  rising  in  favor  steadily  year  by 
year). 

She  wore  a small  cap  of  point  lace  to  cor- 
respond with  her  ruffles.  Her  shoes  were 


of  the  some  material  as  her  dress,  with  Bris- 
tol spangles  and  heels  three  inches  high. 
She  came  in  smiling  and  laughing,  in  her 
wildest  spirits,  prepared  to  eqjoy,  and  to  ad- 
mire, and  to  be  admired,  if  the  truth  must 
be  confessed. 

As  she  entered  the  room  she  saw  a figure 
standing  against  the  light.  “Is  that  you, 
Mr.  Reynolds  f”  she  said,  for  she  was  still 
thinking  of  him.  “ Have  you  been  waiting 
long  ?”  Mr.  Reynolds  was  fond  of  speaking 
Italian,  and  often  used  that  language,  but 
this  deep,  angry  voice  was  very  unlike  his 
gentle  tones : 

“I  have  been  waiting  for  many  weeks, 
and  you  are  not  yet  ready  for  me,  I see.” 
Surely  that  was  not  Mr.  Reynolds;  and 
some  one  slipped  out  of  the  shadow,  and 
Angelica  uttered  a little  exclamation,  for 
Antonio’s  dark  eyes  were  flashing  at  her, 
angry,  happy,  suspicious,  melting  at  the 
sight  of  her  again,  frowning  at  her  greeting. 
For  one  minute  she  was  herself  enchanted 
to  see  her  old  companion  ; she  clapped  her 
hands  and  darted  up  to  him  with  a glad  ex- 
clamation: “Antonio!  Antonio!  who  thought 
of  seeing  you ! My  father,  where  is  he  f” 

Zucchi  was  silent  for  one  instant,  looking 
at  her  admiringly.  He  had  never  dreamed 
of  her  iu  such  beauty  and  brilliance : but 
was  it  indeed  Angelica t “I  have  broken 
my  promise,  Angelica ; I have  come  without 
your  father,”  he  said  at  last.  “ But  it  was 
in  vain  I urged  him.  I should  have  lost  my 
year’s  work  had  I waited  longer.  I left  him 
ten  days  ago  at  Morbegno ; he  is  well,  and 
well  cared  for.  He  will  come,  he  says,  when 
you  are  in  your  own  house.” 

“ So  much  for  your  promises !”  cried  Angel,* 
bitterly  disappointed,  and  unjust  to  poor 
Antonio.  “ You  have  left  him,  poor  dear ! 
Who  is  one  to  trust  if  I con  not  trust  you, 
who  are  always  warning  one  against  others ; 
you,  who — ” 

The  door  opened  as  she  was  speaking, 
still  eager  and  excited,  and  a servant  an- 
nounced Mr.  Reynolds,  and,  almost  immedi- 
ately after,  Lord  Henry  Belmore  and  M.  Fu- 
seli. Lady  W.  affected  an  artistic  society. 
She  had  met  the  young  painter  with  the 
lion  head  not  long  before,  and  taken  to  him, 
perhaps,  among  other  reasons,  because  she 
had  been  somewhat  piqued  by  his  indiffer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  in  full  dress.  He  wore 
his  red  velvet  court  suit  and  his  sword  He 
came  up,  carrying  the  flowers  he  had  order- 
ed in  the  morning,  and  presented  them  with 
a little  compliment  full  of  bonhomie  and 
gsace.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  very 
kind  as  he  bent  before  the  young  deity  at 
whose  shrine  they  all  seemed  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  As  Mr.  Reynolds  stepped  for- 
ward, Angelica’s  passing  anger  was  distract- 
ed. She  had  forgotten  it  all ; but  Antonio’s 
heart  sank  with  gloomy  apprehension.  Her 
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auger  had  pained  him  less  than  her  pleasure 
now  did.  Was  ever  any  one  so  absurd,  so 
proud,  so  sensitive,  as  this  shabby  little 
painter  t 

Not  Mr.  Reynolds  in  all  his  glory,  not  An- 
gelica, radiant  and  supreme,  could  guess  the 
depths  of  that  curious  nature.  Angelica 
might  have  understood  him  if  she  had  had 
time  or  wish  to  do  so;  but  she  was  pre- 
occupied, impatient ; her  beautiful  silk  dress 
rustled  at  every  step ; her  many  lovers  and 
friends  were  all  arriving,  saluting,  talking, 
and  calling  her  away.  The  door  kept  open- 
ing and  admitting  first  one  person  and  then 
another.  Lady  W.  made  her  state  entry, 
followed  by  my  lord  in  his  blue  ribbon. 
Zucchi  saw  some  of  the  people  present 
glance  at  him  with  surprise ; and  when  the 
lady  of  the  house  entered,  her  look  of  in- 
quiry and  amazement  might  have  discon- 
certed a far  more  experienced  man  of  the 
world  than  Zucchi. 

“This  is  my  old  friend  Antonio  Zucchi,” 
said  Angelica,  coming  forward,  with  her 
quick,  familiar  voice;  “he  came  to  bring 
me  news  of  my  father,  dearest  lady.”  Then 
she  turned  to  him  more  constrainedly,  for 
Lady  W.’s  somewhat  haughty  stare  was 
still  upon  Antonio.  “ You  must  come  to- 
morrow morning  when  I am  alone,  Antonio, 
and  then  we  will  talk  over  our  business;” 
and  she  held  out  her  hand. 

“ Our  business !”  said  Antonio,  coldly.  “ I 
have  no  business.  I came  as  a friend  to  see 
you.  It  is  time  I should  retire  and  leave 
you  to  your  acquaintance ;”  and  he  bowed 
to  Lady  W.,  not  without  dignity,  and  then 
to  Angel. 

• “ Will  not  your  friend  honor  me  to-night 
with  his  company  at  supper  T”  said  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds, always  courteous  and  considerate  of 
others,  and  he  came  forward  as  he  spoke. 

Antonio  stiffly  declined,  made  him  a 
haughty  bow,  and  was  gone.  Once  outside, 
he  could  control  himself  no  longer.  As  he 
ran  down  stairs  he  impatiently  struck  his 
hand  upon  his  head,  muttering  something 
like  “ False ! false !”  to  himself.  He  did  not 
even  see  Lady  Diana,  who  passed  him  on 
her  way  to  join  the  company,  and  heard  his 
words.  As  she  opened  the  door  she  was 
shocked  and  revolted  by  Angelica’s  gay 
burst  of  laughter.  Her  first  feeling  had 
certainly  been  that  of  present  relief.  Ev- 
ery body  looked  more  at  ease  as  Antonio 
left  the  room,  and  the  voices  rose.  But  al- 
though Antonio  was  gone,  he  still  seemed 
present  to  Angelica  in  some  mysterious 
way.  Diana  did  not  know  that  her  good 
spirits  were  partly  caused  by  his  coming. 
A little  later  on  and  Angelica  became  a lit- 
tle distraite , and  it  was  the  Kauffman,  and 
not  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  begged  for  a repeti- 
tion of  M.  Fuseli’s  question.  What  were 
they  all  talking  about  t The  new  erection 
in  the  king’s  gardens  at  Kew,  the  Chinese 


tower,  designed  by  Chambers,  and  costing 
ever  so  many  thousands. 

“ I can  not  say  I admire  it,”  said  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds. “ We  are  dwellers  in  London,  and  not 
at  Pekin.” 

“ But  we  drink  Bohea  out  of  China  cups ; 
we  wear  brocades  and  crapes  from  China,” 
said  Angelica ; and  she  held  up  one  of  the 
long  loose  sleeves. 

“And  we,  madam,  are  certain  to  be  charm- 
ed by  any  thing  you  choose  to  wear  or  to 
do,”  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  bowing  again ; “but 
you  did  not  erect  the  Chinese  tower.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HAMLET. 

Mr.  Garrick  was  acting  Hamlet  that 
evening  in  powder  and  court  dress,  facing 
the  infinite  in  a periwig,  and  treading  the 
great  globe  of  life  in  paste  shoe-buckles. 
There  was  something  magnetic  in  the  night, 
misty  as  it  was  with  vapors  inclosing  the 
theatre,  and  creeping  in  from  outer  door- 
ways, and  veiling  the  brilliant  charms  of 
the  ladies  present,  the  rouge  on  their  cheeks, 
the  pretty  crimsoned  lips.  Then  the  groat 
play  itself  seemed  to  spread  and  spread  and 
drive  out  all  other  impressions.  It  was  not 
only  on  the  stage  that  it  was  being  acted. 

Garrick  was  not  generally  liked  in  the 
part  of  Hamlet ; but  to-night  the  place  seem- 
ed to  grow  and  grow,  to  become  the  life  of 
those  human  beings  all  assembled  there. 
They  were  come  together  to  see  a play,  to 
laugh  at  one  another  and  make  signs,  and 
to  admire  and  criticise,  but  they  remained 
to  listen  to  the  secret  of  their  lives  unfolded. 

Garrick’s  faithful  adorer,  Miss  Hannah 
More,  sat  palpitating  in  a box  by  Mtb.  Gar- 
rick’s side. 

Zucchi  was  in  the  pit.  He  knew  none  of 
the  people  there.  He  was  looking  for  ono 
face  which  had  not  yet  appeared. 

In  a stage-box  sat  the  shabby  and  noble 
figure  of  a man  with  a scarred  and  benevo- 
lent countenance,  and  by  his  side  an  intelli- 
gent little  ferrety  person,  peeping  forward 
to  get  a better  view  of  the  audience.  “ They 
come,  Sir,”  he  said ; “ the  whole  party ; they 
have  secured  two  excellent  boxes.  There  is 
Mr.  Reynolds  and  Fuseli,  and  there  is  the 
fair  observed  of  all  observers,  Miss  Angelica. 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  not  invited  me  to  sup  with 
hhn  to-night.  I hear  he  is  giving  a great 
festivity.  You,  of  course,  are  privileged.” 

“ There  is  no  privilege,  Sir,  in  being  ad- 
mitted to  a house  where  friendship  has  es- 
tablished a right  of  way,”  said  the  big  shab- 
by man.  “ But  to-night  I shall  refrain.  Mr. 
Reynolds  is  not  unbiased  by  the  transient  in- 
fluences of  those  inferior  to  him  in  intellect. 
Miss  is  far  more  reliable.  She  would  make 
my  tea  undisturbed  by  any  circumstances.” 
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Mr.  Boswell  was  craning  to  get  a good 
view  of  the  “ transient  influences”  now  sur- 
rounding Mr.  Reynolds.  Lovely,  smiling, 
splendid,  Lady  W.  had  never  looked  more 
stately  and  beautiful  than  she  did  that  night. 
Her  charm  seemed  diffused  somehow;  and 
she  and  Angelica  sat  opposite,  like  two  mir- 
rors reflecting  one  another.  A summer  and 
spring  blooming  in  brightness.  Their  fans 
waved ; the  flowers  seemed  to  fill  the  box. 
Even  Lady  Di  looked  her  best. 

Mr.  Boswell  then  discovered  Dr.  Burney 
and  his  daughters  in  another  part  of  the 
theatre.  “Mrs.  Thrale  should  not  have 
been  absent  on  such  a night  as  this,”  he  re- 
marked. Dr.  Johnson  again  rebuked  him, 
and  Mr.  Boswell,  as  usual,  listened  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  deference,  sometimes 
giving  a start  as  if  to  add  emphasis  to  his 
respect. 

The  play  began,  and  even  Dr.  Johnson 
was  silent. 

In  great  acting  there  is  some  subtle  meas- 
ure impossible  to  describe,  some  time  pass- 
ing in  certain  harmony;  and  that  night, 
when  Hamlet  stood  upon  the  stage,  a mys- 
terious intelligence  not  to  be  explained 
seemed  certainly  and  at  once  to  flash  be- 
tween him  and  his  audience.  The  plain 
commonplace-looking  man  became  instant- 
ly and  without  effort  the  master  of  all  those 
splendid  people  who  were  watching  him. 
It  was  as  if  he  were  the  pulse  that  flowed 
through  their  veins.  This  hour  was  his 
own,  as  this  mood  was  his  to  which  he  gave 
the  note,  the  time,  the  life  almost.  How 
nobly  he  stands  listening  while  the  poor 
ghost  moans  its  awful  plaint!  Hamlet’s 
beautiful  voice  seemed  to  strike  home  to 
every  heart  when  he  answered  in  clear,  tran- 
quil tones.  Then  rise  passion  and  remorse, 
and  woes  thicken  as  the  play  goes  on ; the 
notes  come  full  and  dull  with  passion,  and 
the  words  seem  to  break  bounds  and  jar  and 
clang. 

Is  the  noble  prince  maddened  as  he  turns 
in  heart -scorn,  rending,  and  railing  at  all 
those  he  has  loved  and  trusted  f Through 
this  storm  of  shaken  life  comes  poor  Ophe- 
lia, wandering  forlorn  and  helpless.  Mrs. 
Addington  was  not  acting  that  night,  but 
a young  actress  whose  utter  simplicity  and 
sweetness  touched  them  all. 

“ I did  love  you  once,”  said  Hamlet. 

“ Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe 
so!”  says  Ophelia. 

“Get  thee  to  a nunnery!”  he  cries,  re- 
morseless, carried  far,  far  beyond  the  mood 
of  love,  but  tender  still  even  in  this  moment 
when  a swerving  finite  nature  is  suddenly 
brought  to  face  the  infinite  truth.  It  lies 
between  them,  awful,  inevitable.  The  scene 
was  so  tender,  so  inexpressibly  sad  and  de- 
spairing, it  raised  all  the  audience  out  of 
their  petty  chatter  and  racket  of  snuff- 
boxes. Miss  Hannah  More  burst  into  tears. 


Was  some  great  power  alive  among  them 
all,  and  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  this  little 
man  T It  was  a relief  to  every  one  when 
every-day  came  in  once  more.  The  players 
distract  the  jarred  soul,  and  bring  it  back 
for  an  hour  into  common  words  and  daily 
life  again. 

“Mr.  Garrick  outdoes  himself  to-night,” 
said  Mr.  Boswell. 

“ Sir,”  said  his  tutor,  “ you  mean  that  Gar- 
rick outdoes  your  preconceived  opinion  of 
his  powers.  He  has  played  his  part  with 
memory.  He  is  a good  repeater  of  other 
men’s  words.”  But  when  Mr.  Reynolds  came 
into  the  box  presently  and  made  some  slight 
objection  to  some  part  of  Hamlet’s  perform- 
ance, the  old  man  rose  up  in  wrath. 

“ Let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  David  is  a gen- 
ius; his  fame  is  prodigious;  his  excellence  as 
an  actor  is  universally  acknowledged ; he  is 
more  likely  to  be  correct  than  you  are.  He 
leaves  nothing  to  chance ; every  gesture,  ev- 
ery word,  is  studied  in  his  closet.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  did  not  stay  to  argue  the 
matter,  although  he  has  left  a record  of 
some  such  dialogue  with  his  old  friend.  To- 
night he  was  in  haste  to  return  to  his  com- 
panions. 

Angelica  had  scarcely  recovered  from  her 
emotion  when  Mr.  Reynolds  returned  to  his 
place  by  her  side.  It  was  not  only  Miss 
Hannah  More  whose  tears  had  flowed  that 
evening.  For  little  Angelica,  the  doom  of 
inevitable  seemed  to  strike  her  for  almost 
the  first  time.  The  knell  sounded  in  her 
ears.  Poor  Ophelia’s  story  seemed  so  un- 
utterably sad ! “ How  could  he  leave  her  ?” 
she  said ; “ oh,  how  could  he  f”  And  she 
turned  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  then  laughed, 
and  tried  to  wipe  away  her  tears.  “ I am 
ashamed,”  she  sobbed,  all  confused.  “Might 
I retire  to  the  back  of  the  box  T”  She  moved 
her  chair  os  she  spoke. 

Both  Mr.  Reynolds  and  M.  Fuseli  came 
forward,  and  each  on  either  side  held  out  a 
hand  to  assist  her. 

Angelica  half  laughed,  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  gayly  through  her  passing 
tears.  She  put  out  her  two  little  hands, 
and  raised  herself  with  the  help  of  both  the 
gentlemen. 

Some  one  in  the  pit  who  had  been  look- 
ing on  turned  very  pale  and  made  an  indig- 
nant movement. 

“ How  angry  that  man  looks !”  said  a cas- 
ual spectator  to  his  companion.  “ Is  he  not 
a countryman  of  yours,  M.  Cipriani  f” 

“ My  countrymen  are  apt  to  look  angry 
when  they  are  vexed,”  said  M.  Cipriani, 
who  was  a dark -eyed  man,  with  a long 
nose,  and  brown  face  full  of  refinement 
and  intelligence.  “ Your  countrymen  take 
life  more  calmly,  Mr.  Nollekens,”  he  added, 
laughing. 

“That  man  was  frowning  at  the  Kauff- 
man up  among  her  fine  birds.  My  heart ! 
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how  she  is  carrying  on  with  Mr.  Reynolds  !’’ 
said  Mr.  Nollekens. 

“She  is  of  a gay  and  innocent  temper, 
and  thinks  not  of  evil  tongues,"  said  M. 
Cipriani,  kindly.  “She  has  real  talent. 
She  brought  me  some  drawings  yesterday." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  THE  FLITTING  OF  A MOMENT. 

All  the  house  in  Leicester  Fields  was 
lighted  up  ready  to  receive  them,  and  for 
once  Mr.  Reynolds  had  given  them  special 
orders  that  every  thing  was  to  be  prepared 
for  his  guests’  comfort.  I think  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  new  dinner-service 
was  ordered  in,  and  the  cut  glass  which  is 
mentioned  in  history. 

He  thought  more  of  the  eyes  than  the 
palate,  and  Miss  Reynolds  was  of  too  timid 
and  anxious  a disposition  to  order  the  occa- 
sional chaos  of  the  house  upon  her  own  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Reynolds  stood  by  the  fire  behind  An- 
gelica’s choir  while  the  supper  was  going 
on.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  were  to  have 
come,  but  Garrick  was  tired  after  his  per- 
formance. He  had  spoken  in  epilogue,  had 
taken  them  all  by  surprise.  Not  one  of 
them  had  recognized  him  in  the  clownish 
countryman  who  came  in  with  a spade  un- 
der his  arm. 

Mrs.  Garrick  herself  had  been  wondering 
who  it  could  be,  when  her  little  dog  sudden- 
ly began  to  wag  his  tail  as  he  lay  concealed 
on  her  lap,  and  then  she  knew  that  though 
they  were  deceived,  Flash  had  discovered 
his  master.  It  was  M.  Fuseli  who  told  the 
little  story,  with  which  Lady  Di  was  enchant- 
ed. Lord  Henry  seemed  to  think  it  would 
be  a subject  for  Mr.  Reynolds’s  pencil. 

“ Does  your  lordship  mean  the  little  dog’s 
tail  f"  said  Angel,  laughing. 

Lady  W.  frowned ; she  did  not  like  Lord 
Henry’s  suggestion  to  be  lightly  taken. 

Angelica  was  in  a curious  excited  condi- 
tion that  night;  she  was  unlike  her  usual 
self — placidly  cheerful,  easily  pleased  with 
the  history  of  life  as  it  reached  her.  Ham- 
let had  stirred  the  very  depths  of  her  heart. 
Then  came  the  reaction  of  outer  things,  the 
compliments,  the  admiration ; the  scent  of 
the  flowers  seemed  to  rise  into  her  brain, 
the  lights  dazzled,  the  talk  carried  her  away. 

M.  Fuseli  made  no  secret  of  his  devo- 
tion. If  Mr.  Reynolds  was  more  reserved  in 
his  manifestations  of  interest,  it  was  not  that 
he  felt  less.  She  felt  that  he  was  with  her 
all  along.  He  threw  in  a word  from  time  to 
time,,  attended  quietly  to  her  wants.  Lord 
Henry,  who  was  also  somewhat  excited,  fill- 
ed up  Lady  W.’s  glass,  and  said, 

“ Shall  we  drink  a toast  to  the  beauty  and 
living  Muses  among  us  T” 


“ Let  us  rather  drink  to  our  rivals,"  said 
Mr.  Reynolds,  smiling  and  bowing  to  An- 
gelica. 

M.  Fuseli  cried  out  that  he  would  not 
drink  such  a toast.  “ I shall  drink  my  toast 
in  silence,"  he  said;  and  he  also  looked  at 
Angelica. 

“ Drink  what  toasts  you  will,"  cried  Miss 
Angelica,  starting  up  from  table  with  a gay 
laugh;  “I  shall  go  and  enjoy  a different 
feast." 

She  walked  across  the  room  and  across 
the  long  passage  into  the  studio,  of  which 
the  great  doors  were  open.  Her  heart  was 
still  beating.  She  was  treading  upon  air. 
She  was  standing  looking  at  a lovely  pic- 
ture on  Mr.  Reynolds’s  easel,  when  she  heard 
a step  on  the  polished  floor,  and  looking 
round  hastily,  saw  that  her  host  had  also 
left  the  supper-table  and  come  in  search  of 
her.  He  had  come  yielding  to  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  for  once  in  liis  tranquil 
life  carried  away  by  the  influence  of  some- 
thing that  seemed  stronger  than  himself 
and  that  habit  of  self-control  by  which  he 
justly  set  such  store. 

Angelica  had  become  a painter  again,  as 
people  do  who  have  two  lives  to  lead.  She 
was  looking  at  the  picture,  and  for  a mo- 
ment she  had  forgotten  the  painter  in  won- 
dering at  the  breadth  and  depth  and  graco 
of  that  lovely  combination  of  color,  of  feel- 
ing, of  flowing  ease. 

It  was  no  depth  of  “ divine  despair"  that 
overmastered  her  now,  as  when  she  had 
gazed  at  the  great  triumphant  Titian  in  the 
gallery  at  Venice.  It  was  with  some  sort 
of  hope  that  she  could  look  and  admire  and 
try  to  realize  the  simple  mystery  of  this  new 
master’s  art. 

The  picture  happened  to  be  the  full-length 
portrait  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Elizabeth 
Kepple,  represented  as  a bride-maid  sacri- 
ficing to  Hymen.  The  sad  fate  of  this  lady 
excited  much  feeling  at  the  time. 

She  married  Lord  Tavistock,  who  was 
killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse  not  long  aft- 
erword. His  young  wife  died  of  a broken 
heart,  and  was  mourned  in  all  the  odea  and 
elegies  of  the  day. 

Is  there  any  sign  of  this  sad  coming  shad- 
ow in  the  lovely,  radiant  picture  before 
which  Angelica  stands  in  the  old  attitude, 
bird-like,  pensive  f 

It  is  the  old  attitude,  but  I am  not  sure 
that  Antonio  was  not  right,  and  that  the 
shabby  green  gown  was  not  more  becoming 
than  the  delicate  silk  and  rose-bud  embroid- 
eries. But  dress  was  certainly  one  of  her 
special  gifts,  and  what  she  wore  became  a 
part  of  herself.  It  is  just  as  characteristic 
of  some  other  women  to  be  beautiful  not- 
withstanding their  clothes. 

“ I am  trying  to  find  out  what  charms  you 
use,  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  this  beautiful,  wonder- 
ful picture.  I think  you  breathe  upon  the 
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canvas,  and  will  the  life  into  yonr  creations. 
I can  not  account  for  the  resnlt  you  attain 
to  in  any  other  way.” 

He  did  not  answer  immediately.  Then 
he  smiled.  “The  only  incantations  I have 
used  here  are  a little  color  and  oil  mixed 
with  magilp,”  he  said,  “ and  a coat  of  var- 
nish, dear  lady.  Perhaps,  while  you  are  in 
the  room,”  he  repeated,  “my  poor  works  may 
seem  to  breathe  for  a few  minutes ; but  that 
is  your  doing,  not  mine.  You  must  know,” 
he  added,  with  some  change  of  voice,  “ what 
a difference  your  coming  makes  to  this  house 
and  to  its  master,  who  also  comes  to  life  in 
your  presence,  I think.  Can  you  not  under- 
stand me  f ” he  said.  “ Can  you  not  guess 
what,  if  I dared,  if  I were  so  presumptuous 
as  to  form  a hope,  that  hope  would  be  f” 

Angelica  was  beginning  to  understand 
this  earnest  gaze,  this  grave,  emphatic  man- 
ner. Lady  W.  had  prophesied  and  prophe- 
sied, and  Mr.  Reynolds  had  given  hints  be- 
fore now,  and  her  own  heart  had  sometimes 
spoken;  his  beautiful  pictures  had  spoken 
a hundred  times ; and  suddenly  Miss  Angel 
turned  round  in  not  unrelenting  consterna- 
tion and  excitement.  With  a sort  of  flash- 
ing thought  she  pictured  all  future  possibil- 
ities to  herself.  Was  this  quiet,  tranquil 
gentleman  her  future  husband  ? Was  this 
great  lighted  house  her  home  t 

Then  she  thought  of  her  father.  She 
seemed  to  see  him  comfortably  installed  in 
this  sumptuous  and  comfortable  haven. 

She  had  wandered  off  into  this  day-dream, 
and  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  was 
standing  patiently  watching  the  bright  ex-  j 
pression  of  that  smiling  faces  Alas ! as  she 
smiled  his  heart  failed.  He  could  read  faces : 
that  was  his  trade.  Good-will  he  read  upon 
those  smiling  lips,  enthusiasm  in  those  blue 
eyes,  but  not  one  melting  gleam  of  personal 
tenderness  and  feeling,  not  one  relenting 
emotion  of  heart-felt  response,  not  one  an- 
swer to  his  own  strange,  unexpected  throb 
of  heart.  “ I am  presumptuous,”  he  said ; 
“ and  yet  I must  persist  in  my  presumption. 
Dear  lady,  tell  me  do  you  understand  me  I 
Can  similarity  of  taste  and  feeling,  and  my 
deep  and  heart-felt  homage,  which  will  nev- 
er be  less  sincere  than  now,  whatever  your 
answer  may  be,  stand  you  in  the  place  of 
those  many  gifts  in  which  I know  I am  de- 
ficient f” 

Angelica  blushed  up  crimson,  and  sudden- 
ly began  to  tremble.  Mr.  Reynolds  felt  his 
own  agitation  growing  almost  beyond  his 
control.  He  turned  away  to  recover  and  to 
regain  his  calm.  As  he  turned  away  An- 
gelica looked  after  him  with  grateful  eyes. 
Antonio  would  say  she  had  sold  herself  for 
money.  No,  no ; if  she  accepted  him,  it 
would  not  be  for  any  sordid  reason.  He 
must  not  think  such  reasons  influenced 
her. 

“But,  Mr.  Reynolds,  you  have  your  art. 


Is  she  not  your  mistress  t”  said  Angelica, 
coquettishly. 

“ You  know  my  infirmity:  I did  not  catch 
your  meaning,”  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  imme- 
diately coming  back;  and  when  Angelica 
repeated  her  sentence,  which  certainly  was 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  repeating,  he 
replied,  in  answer : 

“ Art  may  be  a mistress  that  we  painters 
must  be  content  to  worship  with  a hopeless 
passion.  She  can  not  be  a wife,  an  equal,  a 
living  friend  and  helper,  answering  to  the 
need  of  our  human  hearts.” 

His  tone  was  so  simple  that  it  touched 
Angel  very  much. 

“ But  why  did  you,  then,  think  of  me,  Mr. 
Reynolds  t”  said  she,  with  a slight  quiver. 

If  Angelica  answered  flippantly,  it  was  not 
because  she  did  not  feel  his  words,  but  be- 
cause some  instinctive  honesty  prevented 
her  from  letting  him  imagine  that  she  had 
any  deeper  feeling  than  that  which  she 
really  experienced.  Compared  to  hit,  her 
own  feeling  seemed  so  slight,  so  worthless, 
that  she  was  ashamed.  She  stood  looking 
at  him  gratefully,  with  one  of  her  azure 
looks. 

“ If  I marry,  as  I suppose  I must,”  she 
said,  “ I fear  my  husband  will  have  to  be 
content  with  a second  place — with  a third,” 
she  went  on,  looking  down  and  clasping  the 
little  velvet  at  her  wrist ; “ for  I have  my 
father’s  happiness  to  think  of  as  well  as  my 
own.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Reynolds,”  she  said, 
smiling  gayly,  “ it  will  be  vastly  more  sen- 
sible to  leave  things  as  they  are.” 

Miss  Angel  had  been  honest,  but  I think, 
woman-like,  she  intended  him  not  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  an  indefinite  answer. 

He  did  not  quiver  or  show  much  change 
of  manner  when  Angelica  gave  him  her 
bright,  sauoy  denial,  and  yet  to  him  it  seem- 
ed far  more  definite  than  she  had  any  idea 
of.  Reynolds  went  on  quietly  talking — so 
quietly  that  Angelica  asked  herself  in  amaze- 
ment whether  she  had  dreamed  that  he  had 
proposed.  He  showed  her  one  or  two  pic- 
tures, explained  what  pigments  he  had  used 
for  them,  and  when  Lady  W.  came  in  from 
the  supper-room  with  expressive  looks  and 
eyes  directed  curiously  upon  the  two,  he 
waited  till  she  joined  them,  asked  her  opin- 
ion of  his  picture,  quietly  included  her  in 
the  conversation,  and  then  walked  away 
with  her. 

Angelica  stood  by  the  picture,  looking 
after  them  in  a strange  and  undecided  state 
of  mind.  She  watched  Lady  W.’s  silk  dress 
shining,  and  Mr.  Reynolds’s  sword  swinging 
as  he  walked ; then  they  joined  some  of  the 
company,  and  a burst  of  laughter  reached 
Angel,  standing  alone  by  the  great  easel. 
All  the  pictures  seemed  looking  at  her  re- 
proachfully. “ What  have  you  done  ? why 
have  you  vexed  our  good  master  !”  they  said. 
“How  kind  he  was!  how  considerate!  how 
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manly  were  his  words!  what  a true  gentle- 
man he  is  in  all  his  ways ! What  have  you 
done  t why  did  you  do  it  f”  j 

Little  Miss  Reynolds  came  flitting  through 
the  rooms,  looking  for  a handkerchief  she 
had  dropped.  She  found  Angel  still  alone 
in  the  studio,  and  exclaimed,  in  surprise, 
“ Alone ! Bless  me,  my  dear ! how  is  this  T 
What  has  happened!  Has  Joshua  made 
the  offer  T With  all  his  faults,  child,  he 
will  make  a good  and  faithful  husband.” 


“ Did  he  tell  you  f”  said  Angel,  bewilder- 
ed, and  longing  for  sympathy. 

“ Tell  me ! Not  he,  child.  He  is  as  mum 
as  the  church  steeple  to  me.  Sisters  play  a 
small  part  in  men’s  lives.  So  he  has  done 
it,  hey  f You  need  not  fear  telling  me.  I 
understand  it  alL  Don’t  cry,  my  dear ; don’t 
cry.  I have  no  doubt  you  spoke  very  pret- 
tily, and  I’m  sure  I don’t  know  where  he 
could  find  a sweeter  wife,”  said  the  littlo 
old  maid,  looking  at  her  with  kind  eyes. 


A DREAM. 


The  early  moonlight,  faint  and  meek, 

Fell  in  white  lines  across  her  bed, 

And  turned  to  gems  on  lash  and  cheek 
The  tears  that  had  but  now  been  shed. 
Sleep,  coming  with  the  shadows,  brought 
A slow  relief  from  grievous  thought. 

It  dulled  the  present  sharp  distress, 

The  sense  of  loss  too  hard  to  bear, 

The  haunting  thought  of  loneliness, 

The  imminence  of  untried  care. 

She  lost  remembrance  of  the  pain 
That  dawn  would  surely  bring  again. 

She  lost  the  world ; so,  tardily, 

Another  consciousness  was  bom. 

And  then  she  dreamed  that  she  was  free, 
Wandering  beyond  her  life,  forlorn; 

And  soul  and  body  still  were  wed. 
Although  it  seemed  that  she  was  dead. 

Some  mighty  power,  unseen  and  strong, 
Had  cast  her  in  an  angry  sea. 

She  strove  to  breast  its  billows  long; 

And,  os  she  struggled  wearily, 

She  saw  a low  black  line  of  shore, 

With  lights  upon  it,  just  before. 

And,  striving  still  more  urgently. 

She  almost  reached  the  wished-for  land ; 
Then  a great  wave  rose  in  the  sea, 

And  bore  her  over  rocks  and  strand ; 
Rolled  back,  and  left  her  there,  alone 
And  helpless  in  a land  unknown. 

But  while  she  lay  there,  tom  and  bruised, 
And  dripping  with  the  chilly  brine, 

She  seemed  to  see,  with  sense  confused, 
The  darkness  round  about  her  shine, 

To  feel  a touch  that  charmed  nil  pain 
From  broken  frame  and  weary  brain. 

And  One  bent  near  with  pitying  face, 

So  grave,  so  gentle,  and  so  sweet, 

So  full  of  promise  and  of  grace, 

She  smiled  while  lying  at  His  feet — 

As  homesick  children,  home  once  more, 
Forget  the  grief  that  came  before. 

He  led  her  to  the  inner  land — 

The  night  was  hard  beset  by  day — 

She  was  content  to  hold  His  hand. 


(It  seemed  there  were  no  words  to  say, 
Because  she  understood  so  well 
Whatever  there  could  be  to  tell.) 

She  saw  the  place  was  glad  and  bright. 

With  welcome  strangeness  heaven-fraught ; 
She  had  not  known  it  by  the  sight, 

And  yet  it  was  not  new  to  thought : 

All  happy  living  things  were  them, 

Refined,  to  suit  a finer  air. 

A little  bird  flew  from  above 
And  softly  lit  upon  her  head; 

She  knew  it  for  a petted  dove 
She  loved  in  childhood — long  since  dead  ; 
The  Christ  smiled,  as  she  spoke  its  name, 
And  said,  “ We  kept  it  till  you  came." 

And  there  were  flowers  and  trees  and  sky — 
All  wraiths  of  olden  memory : 

Each  tiny  detail,  far  and  nigh, 

With  some  past  beauty  did  agree. 

The  Christ  said,  “See!  they  are  the  same; 
Wo  kept  them  for  you  tilt  you  came." 

Then  suddenly  she  heard  a voice 
Like  some  dear  well-remembcrcd  song; 

It  made  her  very  heart  rejoice 
At  comfort  it  had  wanted  long. 

She  knew,  ere  sight  could  satisfy. 

He  she  had  mourned  for  stood  close  by. 

Again  her  radiant  Leader  smiled — 

The  smile  told  more  than  words  could  say  ; 
“You  needed  not  to  mourn,  my  child, 

For  God  keeps  all  He  takes  away.” 

Again  He  said,  “They  are  the  same: 

He  kept  them  for  you  till  you  came." 

Then  lived  a joy  that  naught  can  tell ; 

Delight  that  filled  infinity ; 

Love,  with  no  former  parallel, 

And  utter  peace  that  heaven  made  free. 
But,  breaking  through  this  glimpse  of  grace, 
A murmur  seemed  to  fill  the  place. 

The  vision  faded,  passed  away, 

And  left  the  darkness  blank  and  old  ; 

She  saw  the  light  of  dawning  day 
Far  in  the  east.  The  air  was  cold ; 

The  cock’s  shrill  warning  of  the  sun 
Told  of  another  day  begun. 
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THE  recent  reception  of  a liberal  English 
statesman  at  a fine  club-house  in  New  York 
was  the  occasion  of  a note,  in  a neat  Italian  hand, 
which  the  Easy  Chair  received,  asking  if  it  could 
clearly  explain  why  the  English  gentleman  and 
brother  finds  it  so  difficult  in  this  country  to  con- 
form to  the  conventions  of  dress.  Of  nil  people, 
says  the  writer  of  the  note,  the  English  are  the 
most  formally  conventional  in  regard  to  dress, 
and  yet  when  they  are  here  they  constantly  shock 
us  with  their  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  con- 
temptuousness. “On  the  occasion  to  which  I 
refer,  the  guest  of  the  evening  explained  that  he 
had  totally  misunderstood  the  character  of  the 
assembly.  He  had  supposed  it  to  be  a meeting 
of  gentlemen  at  a political  club,  and  he  had  come 
as  he  would  have  gone  to  a London  club.”  In 
tills  case,  then,  it  was  a mere  misunderstanding, 
and  a natural  one ; and  how  easy  such  misunder- 
standings of  social  forms  and  conventions  are 
upon  all  sides,  and  even  in  this  happy  land,  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  when  a 
club  in  New  York  proposed  to  honor  a member 
of  Parliament  by  n reception,  its  cards  invited 
the  guests  to  meet  the  Honorable  John  Smith, 
which  would  have  been  the  usual  form  in  speak- 
ing of  a member  of  Congress,  but  was  wholly  an 
error  when  applied  to  a member  of  Parliament. 
The  Easy  Chair  therefore  submits  to  its  enlight- 
ened correspondent  that  if  it  was  strange  in  the 
one  cose  that  the  British  statesman  should  mis- 
take the  proper  costume,  it  was  equally  strange 
in  the  other  that  a club  of  American  gentlemen 
should  mistake  the  proper  title  of  their  guest. 

But  while  the  erudite  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  has  j 
mystically  expounded  the  philosophy  of  dress,  a 
little  careful  observation  or  inquiry  will  save  ev- 
ery man  and  woman  who  is  interested  in  the 
matter  all  chagrin.  It  is  true,  as  the  corre-  | 
spondent  says,  that  the  British  convention  in 
dress,  as  in  so  many  other  things  of  greater 
moment,  is  absolute  and  inflexible.  Herr  Teu- 
felsdrbckh  cites  from  Bulwer’s  Pelham,  a sacred 
book,  as  he  says,  of  the  dandiacal  sect,  the  sol- 
emn truth  that  it  is  permitted  to  mankind,  un- 
der certain  restrictions,  to  wear  white  waistcoats. 
But  he  could  now  truly  say  of  the  same  sect,  in- 
cluding in  the  term  all  British  “good  society,” 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  mankind  to  wear  white 
cravats  at  dinner.  This  necessity,  indeed,  some- 
times occasions  ludicrous  incidents,  for  British 
good  society  requires  that  its  butlers  and  waiters 
wear  white  cravats  also.  At  a large  and  solemn 
“party”  an  inexperienced  American,  who  was 
looking  for  a waiter,  in  despair  at  all  the  grave 
and  respectable  persons  in  black  clothes  and 
white  cravats  that  surrounded  him,  turned  sud- 
denly upon  his  neighbor  and  asked,  “I  beg 
your  pardon,  Sir,  but  are  you  tho  waiter  ?”  And 
the  grave  neighbor  gravely  responded,  “ No,  Sir, 
I am  not ; are  you  ?” 

The  same  fate  that  imposes  tho  dress  suit  and 
the  white  cravat  at  dinner  and  in  the  evening,  re- 
quires that  the  sober  man  of  business  shall  go  down 
town  in  the  morning  in  a black  frock-coat.  The 
eccentricities  of  shooting-jackets  and  cut-aways 
and  all  the  fancy  coats  are  for  the  country  exclu- 
sively. Upon  his  paternal  acres  or  under  his  an- 
cestral oaks,  in  the  Highlands  or  upon  his  travels, 


the  Englishman  of  the  dandiacal  sect  may  wear 
colored  coats  and  knickerbockers,  if  he  will,  and 
every  excess  in  cravats  is  permissible.  This  is  a 
rule  in  that  sect  so  exact  that  if  a member  is  seen 
in  the  street  in  London  in  a fancy  coat,  it  is  at 
once  assumed  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  or  from 
the  train,  just  going  to  the  country  or  arriving 
from  it.  These  habits  are  to  “good  society,”  or 
the  sect  in  question,  like  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
members  conform  without  thought,  as  they  do  to 
the  law  of  gravity.  Consequently,  when  the  con- 
ditions are  changed,  ns  in  a foreign  country — let 
us  say,  for  instance,  that  land  known  to  English- 
men as  “the  States” — they  are  bewildered,  and, 
without  intention  and  without  knowledge,  they 
seem  to  be  the  most  eccentric  of  mortals,  and 
they  are  fortunate  if  they  are  not  considered  to 
be  affronting  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  as 
Mrs.  Trollope  mentions  that  the  spectator  in  the 
dress  circle  at  the  theatre  who  6at  between  the 
acts  upon  the  front  of  the  box  with  his  back  to 
the  pit  was  roundly  hissed  as  insulting  the  majes- 
ty of  the  people. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  a young  English- 
man of  the  bluest  blood,  who  had  come  out  to 
hunt  the  buffalo,  seemed  to  expect  to  find  them 
in  every  dining-room  into  which  he  was  asked. 
He  appeared  at  dinners  of  ceremony  in  checked 
trowsers  and  extraordinary  cravats  and  inde- 
scribable coats  and  heavy  shoes,  while  the  na- 
tive beaux  and  belles,  irreproachably  attired, 
looked  at  the  guest  of  honor  ill  amazement,  un- 
certain whether  to  laugh  or  to  swell  with  indig- 
nation. Had  he  been  asked  to  a similar  dinner 
in  London,  he  would  have  gone  in  full  dandiacal 
costume,  and  without  a thought.  It  was  foolish 
to  suppose  he  meant  to  insult  his  host  and  the 
company  here,  and  the  favorite  explanation  of 
his  conduct  was  that  he  was  a young  British 
pachyderm,  and  did  probably  confound  people 
with  buffalo.  So  also  when  Lady  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere  came  over  to  see  us,  her  disregard  of 
the  convenances  of  dress  was  extremely  distress- 
ing to  the  American  cousin.  Staying  at  a hos- 
pitable and  refined  house,  she  asked  if  they  were 
to  dress  for  dinner,  and  being  told  that  full  dress 
was  not  indispensable,  she  appeared  in  a kind  of 
morning  wrapper.  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  would 
say  that  the  British  lion  is  not  naturally  a dress- 
ing animal,  or  tactful,  or  flexible  of  mind,  and 
that  when  once  he  lost  the  ruts  of  routiue  he  was 
utterly  lost  and  floundered  hopelessly. 

Yet,  again,  how  much  excuse  there  is  for  him 
when  once  abroad  in  the  American  wilds!  In 
a country  where  dinner  is  always  an  evening 
ceremony,  as  with  the  sect  that  we  are  consid- 
ering, we  may  paraphrase  the  touching  line  of 
the  poem  which  assures  us  that  “her  heart  and 
morning  broke  together,”  and  say  that  “ the  sun 
and  frock-coat  set  together.”  When  the  sun  sets, 
no  Englishman  of  the  sect  feels  safe  until  he  is 
in  a white  cravat  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 
“There  is  safety,”  says  Teufelsdrockh,  “in  a 
swallow-tailed  coat.”  But  what  shall  he  do  when 
the  laws  of  nature  are  disregarded  or  reversed? 
The  best  of  men  may  land  from  the  ship  and  go 
to  dine  with  an  American  family  in  a country 
where  dinner  is  a shifting  feast.  They  will,  of 
course,  array  themselves  in  the  garments  which 
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nature  seems  to  prescribe : such  is  the  force  of 
custom.  But  if,  as  is  very  possible,  they  do  not 
find  the  host  so  arrayed,  and  if  after  dinner  oth- 
er friends  drop  in,  who  have  dined,  indeed,  but 
whose  coats  and  cravats  offer  no  evidence  of  the 
fact,  what  are  the  best  of  men  to  do  ? If  they 
are  invited  to  take  tea  in  another  house,  they 
will  properly  reason  that  “dress”  is  not  expect- 
ed. But  if,  upon  presenting  themselves  in 
brogans  and  Tweed  coats,  they  encounter  a se- 
lect circle  of  swallow-tails  and  white  cravats, 
they  can  have  no  recourse  but  to  invoke  the 
shade  of  the  lamented  Mrs.  Beeton,  and  pray 
for  light  in  a dark  world. 

A noted  Englishman  relates  with  what  agoniz- 
ing doubt  and  trepidation  he  went  to  dine  with 
an  American  friend  in  the  country  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  only  just  out  of  town,  and  he  was 
to  return  after  dinner.  It  was  sacrilege  to  put 
on  a dress-coat  and  white  cravat  by  daylight  and 
to  make  a short  trip  in  the  cars,  and  intolerable 
to  think  that,  after  the  awful  ordeal,  it  might  all 
be  unnecessary  and  unexpected.  To  take  a va- 
lise was  equal  torture,  for  it  might  be  construed 
os  an  expectation  of  elaborate  dressing  which 
was  not  designed.  The  victim,  therefore,  at  his 
wits*  ends,  compromised  upon  a frock-coat  and 
black  trowsers — a combination  inexpressibly  odi- 
ous to  an  Englishman  of  the  strait  sect ; and  be 
arrived  to  find  his  host  in  a white  duck  coat  and 
blue  cravat. 

“But  why,”  said  a friend,  “ did  yon  not  ask ?” 

“ It  did  not  occur  to  me,”  replied  the  Briton. 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  interrogation 
naturally  occurs  to  the  Yankee,  but  it  does  not 
occur  to  his  British  cousin.  Yet  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  surprise  that  the  English- 
man is  unable  to  discover  a custom  which  does 
not  exist.  When  he  finds  that  there  is  appar- 
ently no  fixed  celestial  law  of  dress  for  certain 
social  ceremonies  and  occasions,  but  that  every 
man  seems  to  follow  his  own  sweet  will,  he  too 
natnrally  does  what  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
It  is  perhaps  our  fault  that,  knowing  the  situation, 
we  do  not  help  our  foreign  friends.  The  youn- 
ger saints  of  the  dandiacal  sect  know  into  what 
perplexity  even  they  may  fall  upon  these  points 
of  convention  and  of  dress.  The  wise  Teufels- 
drockh,  as  we  saw,  says  that  it  is  permitted  to 
mankind,  under  certain  conditions,  to  wear  white 
waistcoats.  But  what  are  those  conditions? 
There  are  men  now  living  who  remember  when 
a white  waistcoat  was  de  rigueur  at  a state  din- 
ner, and  also  when  a white  waistcoat  was  tnauvais 
ton  upon  the  same  great  occasion. 

Nay,  there  are  points  of  similar  importance 
which  are  even  yet  unsettled,  and  which  exer- 
cise immortal  minds.  Whether,  for  instance, 
the  host,  mistrusting  that  some  incautious  or  un- 
knowing guest  may  arrive  unclothed  in  white  as 
to  his  neck,  or  with  square  skirts  instead  of  a 
swallow-tail,  shall  himself  wear  a black  cincture 
about  his  throat,  and  suffer  his  coat  to  present 
the  scow  rather  than  the  swallow,  is  a problem 
which  still  vexes  the  dandiacal  mind.  Is  it  triv- 
ial and  unworthy  the  thought  of  man  ? But  con- 
sider what  sanction  consecrates  the  importance 
and  significance  of  clothes.  What  is  a king  but 
clothes  ? Your  majesty’s  self  is  but  a ceremony. 
Strip  from  the  head  of  the  grand  monarque , os 
Thackeray  liked  to  do,  the  flowing  peruke,  and 
from  his  body  the  velvet  and  lace  and  gold-flow- 


ered robes,  and  what  a manikin  is  left ! Or  who 
that  heard  it  has  forgotten  that  racy  and  biting 
analysis  of  George  the  Fourth  which  Thackeray 
gave  us  from  Dr.  Chapin’s  former  pulpit,  with 
his  fingers  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  his  kind 
eyes  twinkling  over  his  spectacles:  “But  this 
George,  what  was  he?  I look  through  his  life, 
and  recognize  but  a bow  and  a grin.  I try  aud 
take  him  to  pieces,  and  find  silk  stockings,  pad- 
ding, stays,  a coat  with  frogs  and  a fur  collar,  a 
star  and  blue  ribbon,  a pocket  handkerchief  pro- 
digiously scented,  one  of  Trucfitt’s  best  nutty- 
brown  wigs  reeking  with  oil,  a set  of  teeth,  and 
a huge  black  stock,  under-waistcoats,  more  un- 
der-waistcoats, and  then  nothing.” 

How  many  a pious  pilgrim  hastening  to  Rome 
to  hear  the  exquisite  Miserere  of  Allegri,  and 
pushing  in  the  suffocating  throng  to  the  door  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  has  been  turned  back  by  the 
imperturbable  Swiss  Guard,  who  are  nothing  but 
fantastic  clothes-horses,  because  of  the  want  of 
the  dress-coat  of  the  dandiacal  sect  of  civilized 
society  1 If  it  is  comical  that  immortal  beings 
should  insist  upon  swallow-tails  at  dinner,  what 
is  it  that  those  tails  should  be  required  ns  the 
condition  of  hearing  the  lamentations  of  tho 
prophets  and  the  expiring  sighs  of  Calvary? 
Yet  nowhere  is  the  “clothes  question”  so  vital 
as  in  the  church.  It  is  called  symbolism  there, 
and  a violet  robe  and  a gray  robe  and  a red 
cape  and  a white  stole  are  significant  of  feelings, 
of  hopes,  of  eveiy  range  of  human  emotion.  It 
is  but  another  form  of  the  swallow-tail  and  white 
cravat,  and  you  may  as  wisely  sneer  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  lamenting  in  violet  ns  at  Pel- 
ham dining  in  a dress  suit,  or  Lady  Bareacres  in 
arms  to  match. 

Civilization  and  progress  and  modem  ideas 
have  an  effect  upon  the  clothes  question  which 
the  aesthetic  circles  deeply  regret.  Steam  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  man  are  destroy- 
ing the  distinctive  costumes  of  classes  of  society 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  so  chief  an  ele- 
ment of  the  picturesque  in  foreign  travel.  Hie 
peasant  of  Berne  or  of  any  Swiss  canton,  the 
Roman  woman  “beyond  the  Tiber,”  the  piffe- 
raro  from  the  Abruzzi,  and  the  shepherd  of  the 
Campagna  have  all  their  costume,  which  marks 
their  position,  and  which  saves  them,  says  the 
romantic  conservative,  from  the  temptation  of 
expense  or  the  discontent  of  social  ambition. 
But  now  there  is  no  remote  settlement  upon  the 
frontiers  of  civilization,  no  miners’  village  at  the 
copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  where  your  Bazar 
does  not  penetrate,  carrying  the  fashions  of  Par- 
is and  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  sowing  in  innocent 
hearts  and  minds  the  seeds  of  sartorial  unrest. 
You  have  no  assurance,  he  says,  that  if  you  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to  Alaska  or 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  you  will  not  find  the 
woman  cutting  out  a Jichu  and  the  man  con- 
templating a swallow-tail.  And  if  that  bo  so, 
we  have  but  another  proof  of  the  significance  of 
clothes.  They  sene  as  the  signs  and  the  meas- 
ure of  advancing  civilization.  The  progress  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  may  be 
tested  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  white 
cravats  at  dinner.  Much  of  the  picturesqueness 
of  travel,  the  romantic  conservative  may  not  have 
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disposes  of  the  magnificent  wail  of  Bnrke’s  Re- 
flections upon  the  French  Revolution — “he  pit- 
ies the  plumage,  but  he  forgets  the  dying  bird.” 

To  recur  to  the  question  of  our  correspondent, 
and  to  answer  it : it  is  for  the  very  reasou  that 
our  British  brother  has  certain  immutable  laws 
of  dress  in  the  dandiacal  circle,  and  because  we 
hare  not,  that  he  is  so  confused  and  lost  when  he 
falls  upon  our  lawlessness.  The  British  states- 
man in  question  thought  that  he  was  going  to  a 
political  club,  which  was  true,  and  as  in  all  such 
clubs  that  he  knew  full  dress  is  unknown,  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  full  dress  could  be  expect- 
ed. And  as  if  to  confound  the  confusion  that 
exists  among  us  upon  this  momentous  subject, 
how  many  men,  full  of  generous  hospitality,  at 
whose  table  you  are  as  sure  of  the  feast  of  rea- 
son as  of  the  flow  of  Yquem  and  the  presence 
of  that  fromage  de  Brie  upon  which  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  which  agreed  upon  nothing  else,  was 
agreed  as  the  best  cheese  in  Europe — how  many 
such  men,  when  they  ask  you  to  dinner,  and  you 
say,  “ Dress-coat  ?”  answer,  and  whirl  you  into 
space,  “As  you  choose!”  In  such  a country 
how  can  the  English  cousin  know  either  when  it 
is  permitted  or  when  it  is  a duty  to  wear  the 
swallow-tail? 

Mr.  Tibbins  wishes  that  his  experience  in 
making  New-Year's  calls  may  be  made  useful 
as  an  illustration  of  the  deceitfulness  of  appear- 
ances. He  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  do  not 
keep  dogs,  although  he  lives  in  the  country,  and 
who  declines  social  visits  to  persons  who  do.  Mr. 
Tibbins  is,  however,  just  and  impartial.  “My 
friends,”  he  says,  “shall  not  complain  of  any  ol> 
scanty  in  my  conduct.  I simply  offer  them  the 
alternative,  me  or  your  dog : not  both.  If  your 
tastes  and  preferences  are  such  that  you  will  have 
large  or  small  animals  lying  within  your  gates, 
yelping  and  growling  at  every  person  who  en- 
ters, smelling  at  ankles,  and  producing  lively  ap- 
prehensions which  are  not  in  the  least  allayed 
by  calling  the  beast  a 4 poor  fellow’  and  remark- 
ing that  he  was  never  known  to  bite — if,”  says 
Mr.  Tibbins  to  his  friends,  “these  are  your  pref- 
erences, we  will  not  quarrel.  I respect  your 
idiosyncrasies,  and  I beg  you  to  respect  mine, 
while  I embrace  this  occasion  to  mention  that 
among  the  most  prominent  of  mine  is  an  indis- 
position to  have  my  ankles  smelled  at  by  dogs 
of  any  breed  or  of  any  size,  whether  they  are 
poor  fellows  or  not,  and  an  insuperable  disgust 
with  the  barking  of  beasts  when  I go  to  make  a 
social  call.  That  it  is  very  selfish  in  you  or  in 
any  person  to  subject  his  friends  to  such  ordeals 
I do  not  say.  That  I leave  entirely  to  your  own 
judgment,  only  remarking  that  although  black 
6nakes  and  green  snakes  are  not  venomous  rep- 
tiles, and  are  probably  ‘poor  fellows,’  I do  not 
think  that  those  who  delight  in  having  them  coil- 
ing and  gliding  about  their  parlors  ought  to  be 
vexed  with  their  neighbors  for  not  calling.  The 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,”  says  Mr.  Tib- 
bins. “You  may  not  draw  it  until  you  come 
to  snakes ; I draw  it  at  dogs.” 

When,  therefore,  you  stroll  about  the  delight- 
ful country  in  his  neighborhood,  and  mark  the 
abodes  of  the  rich  and  the  great,  and  say  to  him, 
“That  is  a charming  place,”  Mr. Tibbins  answers, 
“Yes:  he  has  dogs:  I never  go  there.”  Mr. 
Tibbins  was  naturally  very  much  exhilarated  by 


the  hydrophobia  excitement  last  summer,  and 
hoped  at  one  time  that  the  public  feeling  might 
be  carefully  kindled  to  a general  crusade  against 
dogs.  44 1 lately  read  in  Mr.  Warner’s  letters 
from  the  Nile,”  he  said,  44 of  an  African  king 
who  had  never  seen  a horse  until  Colonel  Long 
came  riding  into  his  capital.  Think,  O my 
friend,  of  some  happy  island- valley  of  Avilion, 
where  never  dog  barked  loudly  nor  was  ever 
seen ! ” Of  coarse  so  severe  a taste  as  Tibbins’s 
in  a world  so  largely  canine  produces  inconven- 
ience, as  a dislike  of  butter  in  a society  which 
holds  to  a natural  and  necessary  relation  between 
bread  and  butter  will  often  expose  the  dissenter 
to  difficulty.  Such  a man,  in  a crowded  and  el- 
egant assembly,  who  at  supper  has  incautiously 
bitten  a heavily  buttered  sandwich,  in  the  midst 
of  a bout  of  badinage  with  youth  and  beauty, 
understands  the  emotion  of  those  who,  with  Mr. 
Tibbins,  dislike  to  have  their  ankles  smelled  at 
by  dogs,  yet  who  suddenly,  within  a neighbors 
gronnds  and  far  from  help,  perceive  that  a dog 
is  actually  engaged  in  that  office. 

But  Mr.  Tibbins  went  out  merrily  upon  New- 
Year’s  morning,  resolved  at  least  to  pay  one  visit, 
long  neglected,  to  a neighbor  who  had  become 
his  neighbor  the  summer  before,  who  had  given 
no  signs  of  dogs,  and  who,  ns  Tibbins  assured 
himself,  was  much  too  sensible  a man  to  suffer 
them  about  his  house  or  grounds.  Our  friend 
began  the  day  prosperously,  finding  every  body 
cordial  and  gay,  and  doing,  as  he  thought,  his 
full  share  toward  the  enlivenment  of  each  call. 
At  last  he  came  to  the  new  neighbor’s,  and  went 
humming  gayly  up  the  neat  plank  walk  from  the 
gate,  then  turning  briskly  around  the  house,  put- 
ting it,  as  it  were,  between  himself  and  retreat, 
he  was  advancing  rapidly  toward  the  front-door, 
whei\he  suddenly  stopped,  with  a sickening  sense 
of  betrayal,  as  it  were,  in  the  house  of  a friend ; 
for  directly  before  him,  within  easy  spring,  so  to 
speak,  lay  a large  dog  upon  the  door-mat  and 
directly  under  the  bell.  He  was  asleep,  and  upon 
perceiving  him  Mr.  Tibbins,  as  if  upon  tiptoe  for 
silence,  reconnoitred  the  situation.  To  advance 
and  ring  the  bell  was  simple  madness,  for  the 
dog  would  of  course  awake  the  moment  a foot 
struck  the  step,  and  in  the  confusion  of  sudden 
awakening  and  of  close  quarters  with  an  intruder 
he  would  probably  bo  very  reckless  and  sangui- 
nary, and  not  in  the  least  amenable  to  the  44  poor 
fellow”  blandishment.  Mr.  Tibbins,  therefore, 
without  moving,  looked  at  the  windows,  hoping 
to  see  somebody  looking  out  whom  he  might  with 
beaming  pantomime  summon  to  the  door,  and  so 
save  himself  the  contact  which  seemed  to  be  in- 
evitable. But  there  was  no  one  looking  out,  and 
the  closed  windows  seemed  to  him  to  stare  with 
blank  indifference,  so  that  he  says  he  had  had 
before  no  idea  how  crnel  windows  can  be.  It 
then  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could  open  com- 
munications with  the  kitchen,  and  entice  some 
maid  or  man  to  the  door  without  ringing,  the 
difficulty  would  disappear,  because  the  maid  or 
man  would  pacify  the  dog.  But  to  reach  the 
kitchen  required  a lateral  movement  which 
would  leave  the  enemy  directly  across  his  line 
of  retreat.  Moreover,  any  movement  whatever 
exposed  Mr.  Tibbins  to  the  risk  of  making  a 
noise,  which  would  arouse  the  foe  and  precipi- 
tate the  engagement.  He  therefore  maintained 
his  position,  looking  hopefully  toward  the  kitch- 
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en,  but,  seeing  no  one,  he  reluctantly  held  a fur- 
ther council  with  himself. 

The  obvious  heroic  course  was  to  step  upon 
the  piazza  and  ring  the  bell.  But  he  saw,  again, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  touch  the  bell  without 
bringing  himself  close  to  the  dog,  who  would 
then,  of  course,  awake  and  snap  immediately  at 
the  nearest  object,  which  would  be  Tibbins  his 
leg.  And  what  was  the  possible  use  of  heroism 
under  such  circumstances  ? He  might  as  well 
advance  and  kick  the  dog.  But  was  the  dog 
asleep?  was  he  not  dead?  was  he  not — why 
shouldn’t  he  be — a stuffed  dog,  an  old  family 
favorite,  perhaps,  now  placed  upon  his  famil- 
iar resting  spot  as  his  own  monument  ? This 
thought  cleared  the  prospect  for  a moment,  but 
instant  gloom  shut  in  again,  as  Mr.  Tibbins  saw 
a slight  breathing  motion,  and  perceived  that  the 
beast  still  lived.  One  of  the  advantages  or  mis- 
fortunes of  a New-Year’s  Day  in  the  country, 
according  to  the  point  of  view,  is  the  infrequen- 
cy of  visitors.  To  our  friend  this  infrequency 
seemed  to  be,  upon  this  occasion,  a misfortune. 
Had  there  only  been  a merry  group  turning  the 
corner  at  the  moment,  he  would  have  joyously 
joined  it,  and  so  long  as  he  could  see  other  legs 
between  himself  and  the  enemy  his  soul  would 
have  been  at  rest. 

But  his  position  was  peculiarly  solitary ; nor 
did  any  other  visitor  appear,  and  Mr.  TiLbins 
remained  for  some  time  motionless,  regarding  the 
situation.  There  was  uo  sign  of  relief.  As  no 
visitor  came  to  go  in,  so  none  came  out.  No 
friendly  face  shone  at  the  window's — no  helping 
hand  opened  the  door.  At  any  moment  the  dog 
might  open  his  eyes,  and,  in  that  case,  he  would 
certainly  not  be  content  with  a survey  of  the  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Tibbins,  who  is  no  mean  classic, 
remembered  Xenophon  and  various  other  great 
and  renowned  commanders  who  retired  in  good 
order  and  not  in  the  least  demoralized,  and 
reflecting  that  the  sage  truly  defined  prudence 
os  the  crown  of  wisdom,  he  gently  turned,  and 
careful  by  no  rude  noise  to  disturb  the  peace- 
ful slumbers  of  an  innocent  animal  which,  some 
poets  have  suggested,  might  properly  share  our 
heaven,  he  tiptoed  quietly  around  the  house,  and 
rapidly  descending  the  plank  walk,  firmly  closed 
the  gate  behind  him,  and  felt  his  heart  swelling 
with  gratitude  for  a great  mercy. 

A few  days  afterward  ho  met  his  neighbor, 
and  said  to  him  that  he  had  designed  to  call 
upon  him  on  New-Year’s  Day,  but  that  he  had 
discovered  a dog  in  the  path,  and  as  he  never 
called  where  dogs  were  kept,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  lose  the  pleasure  of  a visit.  He  then  told 
the  stoiy  of  his  attempt,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  neighbor  broke  into  the  most  prolonged  and 
immoderate  laughter,  and  when  Mr.  Tibbins  had 
ended,  said  to  him,  “My  dear  Sir,  that  dog  is 
immemorially  old  and  superannuated,  nnd  he  is 
blind  and  deaf  and  toothless.” 

“Indeed!’’  replied  Mr.  Tibbins.  “But  he 
might  not  have  been.” 

— “ And  yet  I will  confess,”  he  said  to  the  Easy 
Chair,  later,  “that  the  incident  is  a very  pretty 
sermon  upon  the  deceitfulness  of  appearances, 
which  I respectfully  offer  to  your  acceptance.” 

It  was  natural  that  an  intercollegiate  contest 
of  brawn  should  suggest  one  of  brains.  The 
glories  of  the  regatta  have  shone  so  for,  and 


kindled  so  much  interest  and  emulation,  and 
the  Isthmian  and  Olympian  games  are  so  famil- 
iar to  the  studies  and  imagination  of  scholarly 
youth,  that  when  once  there  was  a precedent  of 
any  kind  of  friendly  combat,  other  kinds  were 
sure  to  follow.  Recently,  too,  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  of  America  has  renewed  the  life  of  the 
college  in  this  country,  and  superseded  many  of 
the  old  practices  and  reverend  traditions. 

Medievalism  has  held  its  own  nowhere  more 
successfully  than  in  the  college  precincts,  until 
a very  late  day.  The  student  barracks,  usually 
bare,  forbidding,  nnd  inconvenient,  reproduced 
the  conventual  buildings  in  which  the  monks 
led  their  secluded  and  theoretically  studious 
lives.  But  those  conventual  buildings  and  that 
monkish  life  furnished  the  examples  and  prece- 
dents of  every  form  of  modem  student  life  in 
the  barracks.  Nor  is  there  any  luxury  or  rois- 
tering, any  wassail  or  gnyety,  in  college  halls  to- 
day which  can  not  trace  itself  back  to  the  old 
monasteries  and  their  denizens. 

Men  of  threescore  and  more  in  this  country 
recall  their  college  as  an  academy  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin,  Greek,  and  algebra,  with  a worthy 
clergyman  at  the  head,  and  others  of  the  cloth  as 
professors : an  academy  at  which  the  boy  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen  was  entered,  and  from 
which  he  graduated  two  or  three  years  before  he 
was  of  legal  age,  and  while  he  was  still  a boy. 

But  as  communication  with  Europe  became 
more  constant  and  convenient,  and  the  standard 
of  scholarship  and  of  university  life  there  more 
familiar — as  the  favored  young  American  who 
had  graduated  at  home  went  over  the  sea  and 
returned  after  having  heard  the  lectures  of  the 
College  of  France,  and  having  known  the  thought 
nnd  mental  activity  of  Germany  nnd  England — a 
change  gradually  stole  over  the  character  of  the 
American  college  and  its  curriculum ; the  idea 
of  a more  thorough  and  generous  scholarship, 
of  an  adaptation  of  the  college  system  to  the  life 
nnd  spirit  of  to-day,  entered  the  academic  mind, 
and  slowly  modified  the  college.  A great  change 
has  now  been  wrought.  It  is  observable  chiefly 
in  the  system  of  elective  studies ; in  the  change 
of  the  president  from  an  old  clergyman  whose 
function  is  teaching,  to  the  young  man  of  ac- 
complishment and  energy,  who  supervises  all  the 
interests  of  the  university ; in  the  wider  range  of 
study,  embracing  all  branches  of  science  as  not 
inferior  in  dignity  and  value  to  the  classical 
course ; and  in  the  higher  range  of  scholarship. 

The  consequence  of  these  changes  is  that  young 
men  rather  than  school-boys  enter  college,  and 
the  college  itself  is  becoming  a university. 

Of  course  so  long  as  the  college  depends  much 
upon  the  fees  of  students  for  its  support  it  can 
never  expand  into  a proper  university,  nor  can 
its  standard  of  scholarship  ever  be  lofty.  This 
wa9  one  of  the  points  which  was  clearly  seen  by 
the  shrewd  mind  of  Ezra  Cornell,  and  when  the 
Wells  Seminary  for  Girls  was  opened  in  the  pret- 
ty building  upon  the  bowery  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Cayuga,  he  gave  a practical  point  to  his 
speech  of  sympathy  nnd  welcome  by  saying  that 
he  would  be  one  of  ten  to  subscribe  a thousand 
dollars  as  the  nucleus  of  a fund.  Many  of  the 
older  colleges,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
6ome  of  the  new,  such  as  the  Cornell,  have  now 
almost  all  the  university  conditions  so  far  os  they 
can  be  arbitrarily  supplied,  although  none  has 
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quite  reached  the  ground  upon  which  Agassiz  in- 
sisted that  such  an  institution  ought  to  be  plant- 
ed, and  that  is,  control  by  the  teaching  Wiy. 
They  know,  he  said,  better  than  any  one  else 
the  real  wants  of  the  institution ; and  if  they  are 
fit  for  their  places,  they  can  manage  it  infinite- 
ly better  titan  a board  of  comparative  strangers 
whose  relation  to  it  is  external  and  perfunctory. 

As  the  college  has  thus  ceased  to  be  a school 
or  an  academy,  the  interests  and  ambitions  of 
the  under-graduates  have  extended,  and  the  in- 
tercollegiate contact  of  emulation  naturally  be- 
gan in  the  form  of  manly  sport.  Modern  thought 
requires  that  the  student  shall  not  be  a mere  book- 
worm or  pedant,  but  that  he  shall  have  a body 
not  unworthy  the  mind,  and  that  a puny  valetu- 
dinarian shall  no  longer  be  the  type  of  the  col- 
lege boy.  Athletic  sports  have  therefore  dis- 
puted attention  with  intellectual  studies.  Ex- 
cess was  easy,  and  the  tendency  lm9  been  often 
foolishly  cultivated.  To  pull  the  best  oar  and 
to  make  the  best  demonstration  or  translation 
were  not  often  practicable  to  the  same  person, 
and  a choice  was  therefore  made,  so  that  stu- 
dents were  divided  into  studying  men  and  sport- 
ing men,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  the  prestige 
of  muscle  seems  manlier  than  that  of  mind.  As 
the  annual  regatta  grew  in  importance  and  re- 
nown, and  came,  as  in  the  last  two  years,  to  have 
a universal  national  interest,  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  the  hand  might  carry  it  agninst  the  head — and 
“the  stroke”  of  the  university  crew  distance  in 
the  young  imagination  the  “ senior  wrangler”  of 
the  college.  Certainly  no  achievement  in  the 
legitimate  collegiate  course,  no  attainment  in 
the  intellectual  training  for  which  young  men  go 
to  college,  ever  excited  such  vast  and  echoing 
recognition  as  the  triumph  of  last  summer,  for 
instance,  at  the  Saratoga  regatta,  and  it  is  hard- 
ly doubtful  that  the  great  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents would  have  preferred  the  glory  of  that  day 
to  the  proper  honor  of  Commencement. 

The  contest  of  essay  writing  and  oratory,  which 
will  doubtless  enlarge  itself  to  include  scholastic 
examinations,  is  significant,  therefore,  ns  a most 
healthful  reaction  and  assertion  of  the  dignity  of 
intellectual  pursuits.  To  win  a boat-race  in  the 
contest  of  many  colleges  is  good ; but  to  win  a 
race  in  the  same  contest  in  a philosophical  or 
literary  exposition,  in  accuracy  of  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  tongues,  in  scientific  re- 
search, or  force,  grace,  and  clearness  of  oratoric- 
al appeal,  is  not  less  good,  and  gives  a dignity 
to  the  whole  which  must  otherwise  be  lacking. 
The  beginning  made  this  year  was  creditable  and 
auspicious.  It  was  twofold,  consisting  of  essays 
and  orations,  and  the  public  performance  and 
awards  were  made  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  in 
New  York.  The  great  throng  which  filled  the 
building  on  one  of  the  stormiest  evenings  of  the 
winter  showed  at  least  the  interest  of  a large  circle. 
There  was  probably  no  question  in  any  mind  that 
the  orations  were  better  than  the  average  Com- 
mencement speech,  and  that  some  of  the  speakers 
showed  the  true  oratorical  instinct.  Mr.  Bryant, 
amidst  great  applause,  announced  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee  upon  Oratory,  after  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  had  read  that  of  the  judges  of  the  essays. 
What  this  committee  said  is  indicative  of  the  prom- 
ise and  possible  value  of  these  contests  hereafter: 

“ We  would  say  In  closing  that  the  average  quality 
of  these  essays  is,  in  onr  judgment,  decidedly  above 


that  of  the  usual  college  compositions;  that  they  are 
generally  marked  by  simplicity,  directness,  and  mod- 
esty, combined  with  a fair  amount  of  originality,  and 
with  great  freedom  from  verbiage  and  bad  taste.  The 
successful  essays  on  Utilitarianism  are  free  from  all 
mere  conventionalism  or  sectarian  bias,  and  the  suc- 
cessful Shakesperean  essays  show  no  undue  depend- 
ence on  the  French  or  German  school  of  critics.  We 
are,  on  the  whole,  heartily  pleased  with  the  success  of 
this  first  Intercollegiate  Literary  Competition  In  essay 
writing.” 

This  Governor  of  New  York  says  that  the 
State  of  which  he  is  Chief  Magistrate  has  about 
four  millions  and  a half  of  inhabitants.  He  is 
therefore  the  chief  of  a truly  Empire  State.  Yet 
if  he  should  set  out  upon  his  travels  through  the 
country,  he  would  hardly  be  received  by  shouting 
crowds,  nor  would  he  be  regarded  with  singular 
curiosity.  We  have  just  been  considering  the 
importance  of  clothes.  See,  now,  the  value  of 
names.  For  the  governor  of  a mild-eyed  race 
of  diminishing  people,  numbering  scarcely  sixty 
thousand  persons,  has  been  traveling  through 
the  country,  and  has  been  regarded  with  great 
interest,  followed  by  crowds,  and  studied  by  curi- 
osity, because  he  was  called  a king.  The  Easy 
Chair  chanced  to  encounter  his  Majesty  at  New 
Haven,  whence  he  was  about  to  proceed  in  his 
royal  progress  to  New  Bedford.  He  sat  in  a 
drawing-room  car  placidly  smoking,  while  the 
eager  citizens  of  the  State  of  Sherman  and  of 
Trumbull  thronged  the  platform  and  stared 
through  the  window  and  cheered  his  Majesty 
lustily  as  the  train  rolled  away.  It  was  a bitter- 
ly cold  winter  afternoon,  but  at  every  lonely  little 
station  in  the  open  country  along  the  Sound,  and 
between  the  Connecticut  and  the  Thames,  there 
was  gathered  a crowd,  although  it  was  hard  to 
see  whence  it  could  have  come,  and  men  and 
women  pressed  and  pushed  and  stared,  and  still 
his  Majesty  smoked  calmly  on  and  W'as  cheered 
upon  his  way.  At  one  station  he  came  out  npon 
the  platform  and  w aved  a salutd  to  some  very 
pretty  girls,  and  the  welkin  rang  with  the  de- 
lighted shouts  of  the  spectators.  Then  the  royal 
traveler  resumed  his  cigar  and  his  journey ; and 
when  he  reached  Providence,  red  and  blue  lights 
were  burning  in  his  honor,  and  committees  were 
waiting,  and  an  immense  crowd  stood  hurrah- 
ing and  rushing  and  salutjng  the  majesty  of 
Hawaii. 

The  name  of  King  is  veiy  soothing  to  the  re- 
publican soul,  for  there  was  certainly  nothing 
but  the  name  that  commended  this  guest  so 
strongly  to  public  curiosity ; not  that  lie  is  not  a 
worthy  man,  for  that  is  not  questioned,  but  sim- 
ply that  he  really  has  nothing  but  the  title,  cer- 
tainly none  of  the  power  and  circumstance  of  a 
monarch.  There  is  a constitution  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Sandwich  Islands  which  pre- 
scribes that  the  King  may  appoint  his  successor, 
but  the  successor  must  be  approved  by  the  no- 
bles, and  as  the  King  may  name  as  many  nobles 
as  he  chooses,  he  virtually  appoints  his  own  suc- 
cessor. The  revenue  of  the  government  is  about 
half  a million  of  dollars.  The  King  is  paid 
$22,500,  the  debt  is  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  expenses  of  the  government 
for  two  years  do  not  reach  a million.  Mr.  Nord- 
hoff,  from  whose  interesting  book  upon  the  coun- 
try— praised  by  the  King  aa  accurate  and  candid 
— we  gather  these  facts,  says  that  the  government 
is  “mild,  just,  and  liked  by  the  people.”  Per- 
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haps  it  was  for  that  reason  that  we  gazed  with 
such  cariosity  at  this  royal  guest 
And  yet  as  the  regal  party  passed  along,  and 
committees  and  high  officers  of  state  and  the 
great  good-natured  multitude  showed  the  King 
every  mark  of  honor  and  respectful  interest,  as 
the  ceremonious  dinner  at  the  White  House  and 
the  reception  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  were 
described,  and  os  the  Easy  Chair  even  read  of 


the  courteous  attentions  of  the  New  York  mu- 
nicipality,  and  reflected  npon  the  wisdom  that  we 
had  heard  about  the  inferiority  and  proper  place 
of  certain  people  in  this  world,  and  of  the  “in- 
stinctive" feeling  of  true  Americans  in  certain 
directions,  it  inwardly  echoed  the  remark  of 
one  of  the  most  philosophical  observers  of  the 
homage,  who  said,  in  amazement,  44  Great 
Heavens ! have  they  seen  the  color  of  his  face  ?” 


dMtnr’s  I'iternnj  JUcntit. 


E notice  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  that 
among  the  novels  that  lie  on  our  table  as 
we  write  there  is  not  one  of  the  type  so  common 
for  the  last  few  years,  depending  for  its  interest 
on  ill-assorted  marriage,  matrimonial  infelicities 
and  infidelity,  seduction,  separation,  and  per- 
haps a tragic  death.  They  are,  with  probably 
one  exception,  pure  and  wholesome  in  charac- 
ter, and  introduce  us  to  scenes  and  personages 
harmless  if  not  absolutely  inspiring.  The  one 
exception,  if  it  be  one,  is  Thomas  Hardy’s  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.), 
the  title  of  which  is  interpreted,  we  suppose,  by 
Gray's  line,  “Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ig- 
noble strife."  It  is  a story  of  English  rural  life, 
the  pictures  of  which  are  drawn  with  consider- 
able artistic  power.  But  the  artist  is  rather  a 
skillful  copyist  than  an  original  6tudent  of  na- 
ture. He  has  studied  the  works  of  George  El- 
iot to  good  purpose,  but  the  indefinable  some- 
thing in  the  master  is  wanting  in  the  disciple. 
There  is  a minute  attention  to  detail,  too,  which 
is  possibly  commendable,  but  which  accompa- 
nies a singular  ignorance  of  or  indifference  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  objects  in  the  scenes, 
which  are  painted,  so  to  speak,  without  perspec- 
tive.*— Lorna  Doone , by  R.  D.  Black  mo  ax  (Har- 
per and  Brothers),  possesses  a double  interest — 
that  which  belongs  to  a series  of  carefully  paint- 
ed pictures  of  life  absolutely  new  to  most  Amer- 
ican readers,  and  that  of  a story  whose  plot  is 
well  constructed,  and  which  is  not  wanting  in 
fresh  and  vivacious  incident  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  borders  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  England, 
in  the  wilds  of  Exmoor  and  Bagworthy  forests ; 
the  time  is  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. To  the  accuracy  of  the  author’s  scene  and 
character  painting  we  can  not  testify;  but  his 
work  bears  internal  evidence  of  careful  and  con- 
scientious study,  and  the  result  is  certainly  graph- 
ic and  apparently  truthful.  The  conflicts  with 
the  Doones,  and  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  maiden 
by  the  hero  of  the  novel,  afford  an  opportunity 
for  romantic  incident.  The  story  is  autobio- 
graphical in  form,  and  Mr.  Blackmore  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  very  difficult  task  of  effectually 
concealing  his  own  personality,  and  preserving 
throughout  his  narrative  that  of  the  story-teller, 
John  Ridd. — Old  Myddel ton's  Money  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  would  make  a capital  comedietta, 
and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  success- 
fully dramatized.  The  plot  is,  indeed,  artificial. 
In  life  no  Lady  Laurence  ever  plays  such  a trick 
os  that  which  is  in  the  novel  so  successfully 
played  upon  the  deluded  expectants  of  the  for- 
tune at  her  disposal.  But  the  trick  is  none  the 
less  entertaining,  and  is  so  well  contrived  that 


most  readers  will  be  as  surprised  at  the  dinonc- 
ment  as  were  the  actors  themselves  in  the  scene. 
Apart  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  plot,  the  story 
exhibits  marked  power  in  characterization.  Hoy- 
den Keith  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  char- 
acters we  have  lately  met  in  fiction,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  rescue  of  Gabriel  from  his  undeserved 
opprobrium  and  real  hazard  is  n fine  illustration 
of  modem  chivalry. — The  Sign  of  the  Silver 
Flagon  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  another  of  B. 
L.  Farjeon’s  stories,  who  is  either  the  most 
prolific  of  novelists,  or  else  he  is  obeying  the 
Scriptural  injunction,  and  is  bringing  out  of  his 
treasures  things  both  new  and  old.  It  is  two  love 
stories  twisted  into  one,  with  several  suggestions 
of  others  in  the  minor  characters.  There  is,  in- 
deed, enougli  of  raw  material  wasted  in  the  book 
to  make  three  or  four  ordinary  novels.  Mr.  Far- 
jeon  is  prodigal  of  his  wealth,  and  spends  it  as 
though  he  lmd  confident  faith  that  it  w as,  as  the 
wealth  of  genius  always  is,  illimitable.  Only  a 
man  of  qunint  genius  could  have  conceived  the 
strange  fancy  of  the  ghostly  dinner  at  the  Silver 
Flagon,  andf  only  a man  of  true  genius  could 
have  executed  the  fancy  without  passing  the  in- 
visible line  which  separates  the  sublime  from  the 
ridiculous.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Faijeon  has  writ- 
ten affords  a severer  test  of  his  power  than  this 
hazardous  but  successful  fancy. — In  A Foregone 
Conclusion  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells  writes,  delightfully  of  course,  of  Ve- 
netian life ; writes  as  one  who  knows  with  per- 
fect familiarity  the  life  which  he  portrays ; writes 
as  one  who  has  seen  and  studied  the  vciy  mi- 
nutiae of  that  life.  Of  course,  too,  his  work  has 
the  literary  finish  which  belongs  characteristic- 
ally to  him ; the  polish,  not  of  much  and  long 
artificial  culture,  but  of  natural,  easy  grace.  But 
grace  is  not  power ; and  even  when  we  read  the 
love  scene  between  the  poor  priest  and  Florida, 
the  little  touch  of  the  expiring  fountain  is  some- 
how more  central  than  what  should  be  central — 
the  expiring  heart  of  the  unloved  priest.  Grace 
and  strength  are  surely  not  inconsistent,  yet  the 
strongest  passion  requires  in  the  telling  a certain 
ruggedness  of  expression,  and  the  bitter  conflict 
of  the  priest’s  soul  is  something  which  requires 
for  its  fullest  utterance  an  indifference  to  beauty, 
and  a concentration  of  every  thought  and  senti- 
ment in  the  passion  alone.  A Foregone  Conclu- 
sion is  more  notable  for  its  descriptions  of  the 
external  life  of  Venice  than  for  its  expression  of 
the  internal  life  of  a priest  in  conflict  between 
human  love  and  a mistaken  sense  of  religious 
duty. — The  Love  that  Lived  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers) is  an  old  story  in  a new  form;  a story 
of  woman’s  patient,  heroic,  unselfish,  suffering 
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love ; the  story  that  is  ns  old  in  its  essential  ele- 
ments as  womanhood,  and  as  various  in  its  forms 
os  the  experiences  of  human  life.  If  love  were 
not  truly  deathless,  the  bitter  experiences  which 
make  up  the  tragic  story  of  Robert  Rivington’s 
first  wife  would  have  tortured  her  love  to  death. 
Indirectly  the  story  teaches  a lesson  well  worth 
the  learning — that  heroic  silence  is  a sacred  duty 
when  suffering  in  silence  is  the  only  way  in  which 
irremediable  evils  can  be  prevented  from  extend- 
ing their  baleful  influence  into  other  and  inno- 
cent lives.  The  novel  is,  however,  in  no  sense 
a didactic  one.  It  is  emphatically  dramatic. 
There  is  great  artistic  power  in  some  of  the 
scenes;  the  husband's  recognition  of  the  first 
wife,  for  example,  and  her  touching  devotion  to 
him  in  his  last  hours  in  her  own  little  cottage. — 
Aiieen  Ferrers  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  an  orig- 
inal novel  in  that  the  authoress  takes  boldly, 
but  with  shrewd  veiling  of  her  purpose,  the  un- 
popular side  on  the  social  question,  nowherd 
so  much  discussed  as  in  and  through  fiction,  of 
the  intermarriage  of  different  classes  in  society. 
Aiieen  Ferrers  finds,  after  five  years  of  education 
in  cultured  and  refined  society,  that  Ralph,  the 
bailiff's  son,  has  not  the  life  that  is  congenial 
with  her  own,  and  that,  not  because  of  conven- 
tional barriers,  but  because  of  real  and  ineradica- 
ble variations,  the  engagement  must  be  broken — 
for  his  sake  no  less  than  for  her  own.  That 
social  distinctions  are  real,  not  wholly  imaginaiy 
and  factitious,  is  the  moral  of  this  simple,  quiet 
story.  It  is  one  of  pleasant  scenes  and  charac- 
ters, not  marked  by  any  notable  degree  of  power, 
but  by  much  more  of  strong  common-sense  in 
dealings  with  the  problems  of  love  and  life  than 
is  to  be  found  in  most  fiction,  or  even  in  most 
of  life. — After  Dark , and  Other  Stories  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  completes  the  Illustrated  Library 
Edition  of  Wilkie  Collins’s  novels.  The  en- 
tire set,  fourteen  volumes,  is  dedicated  in  the 
author’s  autograph  to  “The  American  People." 
Mr.  Collins’s  rare  constructive  ability  appears 
perhaps  as  characteristically  in  his  short  os  in 
his  longer  stories,  but  not  to  so  good  a purpose. 
His  peculiar  genius  requires  for  the  evolution  of 
a plot,  always  ingenious,  and  generally  perfect  in 
the  adaptation  of  its  various  parts,  a larger  space 
than  twenty  or  thirty  pages.  The  short  stories 
which  make  up  After  Dark  would  be  quite  as 
acceptable  without  the  artificial  thread  which 
connects  them.  Few  readers  will  stop  to  peruse 
the  prologues.  This  volume  completes  the  only 
American  edition  of  the  works  of  the  novelist 
who  ranks  with  the  first  of  living  story-tellers, 
and  in  the  construction  of  plot,  if  not  also  in  the 
portraiture  of  character,  is  without  a superior  in 
either  English  or  French  literature. 

Four  volumes  of  essays  discuss  from  different 
points  of  view  certain  phases  of  the  various  prob- 
lems which  concern  women’s  health,  usefulness, 
and  happiness.  However  little  the  wisdom  of  some 
of  these  discussions  may  commend  them  to  our 
judgment,  the  discussion  itself  is  commendable. 
It  is  characteristic  of  a civilization  which  in  noth- 
ing more  show's  itself  to  be  Christian  than  in  its 
interest  in  and  consideration  for  the  weak,  and 
its  manifold  endeavors,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ele- 
vate woman  above  the  position  of  a mere  upper 
servant  of  the  household,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
protect  her  womanhood  from  the  assaults  of 
would-be  friends  but  real  foes,  nnd  the  perpetui- 


ty of  the  home  which  is  her  castle,  albeit  some- 
times converted  into  her  prison. — Dress  Reform 
(Roberts  Brothers)  indicates  its  character  by  its 
title.  It  consists  of  five  lectures,  by  five  lady 
lecturers.  It  is  the  weakness  of  reformers  al- 
ways to  exaggerate,  both  in  their  own  thoughts 
and  in  their  writings  and  addresses,  the  abuses 
which  they  propose  to  reform.  The  wise  man 
will  not  go  to  the  abolitionist  for  an  impartial 
picture  of  slavery,  nor  to  the  teipperance  orator 
for  an  impartial  representation  of  the  average  ef- 
fect of  wine  and  wine-drinking.  He  will  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  evils  of  modern  dress  exag- 
gerated by  those  who  propose  to  remedy  them. 
The  use  of  flannel  under- clothing  is  general 
among  w'omen,  despite  the  assertion  (page  11) 
that  “the  lower  extremities  are  covered  more 
frequently  than  otherwise  with  but  one  thick- 
ness, and  that  of  cotton. " Cloth  gaiter  boots  are 
so  entirely  out  of  fashion  that  the  case  reported 
on  page  13  must  be  regarded  as  quite  exception- 
al. The  proposed  reforms  also  will  not  all  of 
them  commend  themselves  to  the  common-sense, 
still  less  to  the  taste,  of  w'omen ; but  the  three 
essential  principles  advocated — no  weight  on  the 
hips,  no  extra  weight  of  false  hair  on  the  head, 
and  thorough  protection  of  the  extremities  from 
cold — are  certain  to  come,  in  time,  into  universal 
adoption,  whether  or  no  the  particular  methods 
of  execution  here  recommended  secure  general 
approbation. — The  Ugly  Girl  Papers  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  are  addressed  to  ugly  girls.  Their 
object  is  to  give  them  some  instruction  for  the 
improvement  of  personal  appearance.  Of  course 
those  who  propose  to  abolish  the  mirror,  and  who 
regard  all  endeavors  after  personal  beauty  as  a 
product  of  a reprehensible  vanity,  will  taboo  this 
little  volume.  Those  who,  with  us,  think  it  right 
not  only  to  esteem  but  to  cultivate  beauty,  will 
heartily  welcome  it.  The  book  discusses,  of 
course,  complexion,  and  suggests  cosmetics ; hut 
a large  proportion  of  its  pages  is  devoted  ter  a dis- 
cussion of  more  serious  defects,  such  os  stooping 
and  ungainly  postures,  and  to  counseling  remedies 
which  improve  beauty  by  improving  either  the 
health  or  the  heart,  as  bathing  for  skin  disorders, 
and  a cheerful  disposition  for  a wrinkled  and  a 
fretted  face. — In  For  Better  or  Worse  (Lee  and 
Shepard)  “Jennie  June"  argues  for  the  perma- 
nence of  the  marriage  relation,  nnd  sets  forth 
those  principles  which,  adopted,  will  make  it  both 
permanent  and  happy.  There  is  not  much  new 
to  be  said  on  this  subject.  But  new  pupils  are 
coming  into  life  to  learn  old  lessons ; and  the 
old  lessons  of  truth,  love,  duty,  purity,  fidelity, 
J ennie  J une  presents  freshly  and  earnestly.  Her 
book  is  a timely  protest  against  certain  disor- 
ganizing forces  of  modem  thought. — Finally, 
the  Bazar  Book  of  the  Household  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  discusses  household  life  mainly  in  its 
physical  aspects.  Some  features  of  its  opening 
chapters,  on  the  “pairing  of  men  and  women," 
in  which  laws  of  marriage  are  deduced  from 
those  which  govern  the  sexual  relations  of  the 
lower  animals,  belong  rather  to  the  scientist  or 
the  social  philosopher  than  to  the  young  girls 
into  whose  hands  the  book  is  likely  to  fall.  Yet 
here  the  counsel  is  that  of  common-sense,  though 
we  wish  the  purely  physical  aspect  had  been 
made  less  prominent.  The  rest  of  the  volume 
discusses  the  household  nnd  its  life.  It  is  con- 
cise and  practical,  covers  too  much  ground  to  nf- 
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ford  much  detail,  and  contents  itself  chiefly  with 
inculcating  certain  general  principles,  sanitary j 
and  moral,  which  it  leaves  the  renders  to  apply 
for  themselves.  While  these  volumes  discuss 
cognate  themes,  and  sometimes  the  same  theme, 
we  may  say  in  general  terms  that  the  first  dis- 
cusses dress  with  respect  to  its  effect  on  health ; 
the  second,  both  dress  and  habit,  with  reference 
to  their  effect  on  beauty ; the  third,  home  life  in 
its  moral  aspect,  not  without  regard  to  its  phys- 
ical ; and  the  fourth,  home  life  in  its  physical  as- 
pects, not  without  regard  to  its  moral  aspects. 

A simultaneous  and  seemingly  successful  at- 
tempt is  being  made  in  this  country  and  in  En- 
gland to  rescue  the  name  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  from 
the  odium  in  which  it  has  been  involved,  in  part 
at  least,  by  reason  of  his  unfortunate  choice  of  a 
literary  executor.  His  compiled  Works,,  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh,  and  edited  by  John  B.  In- 
gram, and  his  Poems , published  in  this  country 
by  W.  J.  Widdleton,  and  edited  by  It.  H.  Stod-  J 
dard,  are  each  preceded  by  a biographical  sketch.  | 
Mr.  Ingram  has  done  his  work  much  more  thor- 
oughly and  elaborately,  and  he  charges  Mr. 
Griswold  not  only  with  carelessness  and  inac- 
curacy, but  with  positive  falsification.  These 
charges  are  so  far  authenticated  that  if  they  are 
not  responded  to,  the  odium  which  has  hitherto 
been  attached  to  the  unfortunate  poet  will  be 
transferred  to  his  biographer.  Mr.  Stoddard 
writes  more  cautiously,  but  he  apparently  makes 
equally  good  his  assertion  that  Mr.  Griswold's  bi- 
ography is  untrustworthy.  44  He  knew  Poe,  but 
disliked  him  bitterly.  Poe  made  him  his  exec- 
utor, but  he  had  no  conception  of  the  duties 
which  thnt  delicate  task  imposed  upon  him.  He 
misused  Poe’s  papers  by  using  them  to  his  dis- 
advantage solely.  He  neglected  to  inform  him- 
self thoroughly  in  regard  to  Poe’s  life.  He  mis- 
stated the  year  and  place  of  his  birth ; and,  writ- 
ing on  them  after  his  death,  made  no  effort  to 
fill  up  the  melancholy  outline  of  his  last  days.” 
Certainly  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  one  less 
naturally  competent  to  write  a true  portraiture 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Poe  than  such  an 
author  as  Rufus  W.  Griswold.  The  successful, 
the  assiduous,  but  unimaginative  and  unimpas- 
sioned compiler  was  utterly  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating a character  so  moody,  so  sensitive,  so 
curiously  imaginative,  so  unhappily  passionate, 
and  so  misused  by  his  unfortunate  education  as 
Poe.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
poet’s  defects,  and  is  neither  a eulogist  nor  apol- 
ogist, but  in  telling  us  the  story  of  his  birth  and 
early  life  he  discloses  the  secrets  of  the  poet’s 
later  misfortunes.  We  are  sure  he  could  not 
have  been  loved  so  faithfully  and  so  well  if  he  had 
not  been  lovable ; and  we  lay  down  the  pathet- 
ic story,  with  its  tragic  ending,  impressed  that 
when  the  last  account  shall  be  made  up,  Edgar 
A.  Poe  will  be  ranked  among  those  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning. 

Two  useful  works  afford,  on  a somewhat  differ- 
ent plan,  a basis  for  the  study  of  general  history.* 
Miss  Thalhkimer  follows  her  Manual  of  An- 
cient History  with  a Manual  of  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History  (Wilson,  Hinkle,  and  Co.).  The 
latter  work  was  more  difficult  than  the  former, 
and  possesses  equally  admirable  characteristics 
— more  difficult  because  it  leads  the  writer  into 
eras  about  which  there  not  only  have  been,  but 
still  are,  acrimonious  disputes.  The  history  of 


| the  Reformation,  of  the  American  Revolution, 

[ of  the  French  Revolution,  of  our  own  civil  war, 
all  come  within  the  period  of  which  she  treats. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  a compact 
form  the  history  of  these  epochs  without  in  ef- 
fect taking  part  in  the  controversies  to  which 
they  have  given  rise.  Her  work,  however,  has 
been  done  with  notable  impartiality,  and  gires 
evidence  of  a singularly  calm  and  unbiased  judg- 
ment. The  maps  of  both  manuals,  which  are 
admirable  specimens  of  drawing  and  engraving, 
are  also  separate!  v published  in  a handy  volume, 
entitled  The  Eclectic  Historical  Atlas.  They 
are  nineteen  in  number.  The  two  volumes  make 
a concise  and  complete  general  histoiy  of  the 
world  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day. 

We  know  of  nothing  of  its  kind  equal  to  it.  It 
prepares  the  scholar  for  the  study  of  history 
in  detail  by  presenting  first  a bird’s-eye  view  of 
its  entire  course.  He  who  masters  it  will  mas- 
ter, as  most  students  do  not,  the  relations  of  dif- 
ferent epochs  and  eras  to  each  other. — Epochs 
of  History , edited  by  Edward  A.  Morris,  M.  A. 
(Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.),  prepares  for  a 
general  study  cf  history  by  the  opposite  method. 

It  assumes  that  the  student  should  proceed  from 
particulars  to  generals,  that  he  can  not  under- 
stand a general  history  of  the  world  until  he  1ms 
mastered  the  life  of  some  single  individual  or 
some  siugle  era,  and  that  when  he  has  done  this 
in  respect  to  a number,  he  is  prepared  to  take  the 
bird’s-eye  view,  in  which  these  special  subjects 
of  his  study  will  take  their  approximate  place. 

The  four  volumes  before  us,  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  treat  respectively  of  the  Thirty 
, Years'  War,  the  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York, 
the  Crusades,  and  the  Era  of  the  Protestant  Rev- 
olution. They  appear  to  be  well  executed,  and 
their  arrangement  makes  them  convenient  for 
reference.  We  particularly  commend  the  latter 
of  the  four  volumes  for  the  breadth  of  its  con- 
ception and  portraiture  of  a movement  which  it 
appropriately  terms  the 44  Protestant  Revolution,” 
and  particularly  for  its  exposition  of  the  revival 
of  learning  which  accompanied  the  religious  ref- 
ormation, and  of  the  influence  of  the  Oxford  re- 
formers. Whichever  theory  of  study  be  adopt- 
ed, these  volumes  will  prove  useful,  on  the  one 
theory  the  Manual , on  the  other  Epochs  of  His- 
tory, serving  ns  an  introduction  to  its  fellow. 

A Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge  for  Pop- 
ular and  Professional  Use  ; comprising  full  In- 
formation on  Biblical , Theological , and  Ecclesi- 
astical S ubjects.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,  assisted  by  the  Rev,  T.  J.  Conant,  D.D. 
(Harper  and  Brothers).  This  valuable  work 
answers  well  to  its  title,  and  admirably  fulfills 
the  design  of  its  editors,  which  was  44  to  furnish 
information  on  all  Biblical  and  religious  topics  in 
a clear,  compact,  and  popular  form.”  Wc  have 
kept  it  experimentally  on  our  table  for  some 
weeks,  during  which  we  have  made  it  a point  to 
consult  it  on  every  subject  within  its  range  on 
which  we  needed  definite  and  particular  knowl- 
edge. The  result  has  been  that  we  have  been 
furnished  by  it,  in  a flaw  paragraphs,  with  facts 
and  opinions  for  which  we  should  otherwise  have 
had  to  refer  to  many  different  volumes.  Thus 
having  occasion  to  consult  the  article  “Colos- 
sians,”  we  found  here  the  gist  of  all  that  Alford 
has  given  in  his  prolegomena  to  the  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  the  Colossians,  together  with  the  sali- 
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ent  points  of  the  articles  in  Smith  and  Kitto  on 
the  same  subject,  and  all  within  the  compass  of 
a page  and  a half.  The  editors  have  winnowed 
well  the  labors  of  their  predecessors  in  the  differ- 
ent fields  of  their  inquiry,  and  the  gain  to  the 
reader  in  these  days,  when  so  much  has  to  be 
done  in  so  little  time,  is  immense.  The  book 
combines  the  characteristics  of  Smith’s,  Fair- 
baim’s,  and  Kitto’s  dictionaries,  and  adds  of  its 
own  an  ecclesiastical  department,  which  renders 
it  virtually  a dictionary  of  religious  denomina- 
tions, as  well  as  a hand-book  to  the  Bible. 
Where  so  much  has  been  accomplished,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  editors  is  remarkable,  though  we 
have  detected  here  and  there,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  summary  of  the  history  of  Scotch  Presby- 
terianism, a slight  error  both  in  date  and  in  sub- 
stance. The  first  secession  was  in  1732,  not  in 
1712,  and  was  the  result  not  of  a voluntary  with- 
drawal, but  rather  of  the  suspension,  if  not  ex- 
pulsion, of  the  seceders.  These,  however,  are 
small  matters,  and  do  not  appreciably  affect  the 
value  of  the  work  as  a whole.  For  those  who 
wish  to  get  in  a brief  compass  the  results  of 
modem  scholarship  and  criticism  on  ail  Biblical 
and  theological  questions  we  do  not  know  a bet- 
ter book.  It  will  be  invaluable  to  Sabbath-school 
teachers  and  students  generally. 

A very  entertaining  volume  of  travels  is  a 
Ramble  Round  the  World , by  Monsieur  le  Baron 
de  Hiibner,  translated  by  Lady  Herbert  (Mac- 
millan and  Co.).  He  left  Queenstown  on  the 
14th  May,  1871,  to  cross  the  American  conti- 
nent and  study  the  reforms  progressing  in  Japan 
and  resisted  in  China,  and  reached  Marseilles  on 
the  10th  January,  1872.  We  doubt  whether 
the  most  enterprising  Yankee  could  succeed  in 
“doing”  an  equal  amount  of  the  world  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time.  “On  my  road,”  he  says, 
“ I mean  to  amnse  myself,  that  is,  to  see  all  that 
is  curious  and,  to  me,  new,  and  every  evening  I 
shall  note  down  in  my  journal  what  has  been  told 
me  during  the  day.  ’ The  reader  will  not  ex- 
pect from  such  a purpose  any  thing  but  a super- 
ficial book  of  travels.  Superficial  it  certainly  is, 
but  lively,  entertaining,  in  a manner  instructive. 


BRIEFER  NOTICES. 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  in  Parnassus, 
edited  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (J.  R.  Os- 
good and  Co.),  is  the  preface.  In  this  Mr.  Em- 
erson gives  in  a wonderfully  compact  form  a re- 
markably suggestive  critique  on  poetry  and  the 
great  poets.  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Herrick.  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Tennyson, 
are  characterised,  each  in  a paragraph  which  pre- 
sents the  features  of  the  poet  all  the  more  strong- 
ly because  in  words  so  few.  The  volume  itself 
is  no  ordinary  compilation.  It  is  a growth  of 
years.  It  took  its  origin,  the  author  tells  us, 
from  an  44  old  habit  of  copying  any  poem  or  lines 
that  interested  me  into  a blank-book.”  Thus  this 
compilation  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  long 
scrutiny  and  careful  sifting — that  sifting  which 
time  only  can  give — but  also  that  of  being  a se- 
lection by  a critic  of  such  rare  discernment  as 
Mr.  Emerson.  The  arrangement  of  matter  is 
topical,  not  alphabetical,  which  is  a serious  dis- 
advantage. There  is,  however,  a complete  table 
of  contents,  an  index  of  authors,  and  an  index 
of  first  lines. — Here  are  three  volumes  of  poems 
for  the  children — Little  Songs,  by  Mrs.  E.  L. 
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Follen  (Lee  and  Shepard) ; Rhymes  and  Jin- 
gles, by  Mart  Mapes  Dodge  (Scribner,  Arm- 
strong, and  Co.) ; and  Childhood  Songs , by  Lucy 
Larcom  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.).  Mrs.  Follen ’s 
Little  Songs  are  childhood  classics.  “Kitty  in 
the  Basket”  and  “The  Three  Little  Kittens”  are 
almost  as  well  known  among  the  children  as  any 
of  the  more  ancient  melodies  of  Mother  Goose 
herself.  These  may  be  taken  as  a type  of  the 
volume,  which  is  one  of  simple  rhymes,  charm- 
ing to  the  little  ones  from  their  very  simplicity. 
The  illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
volume.  Rhymes  and  Jingles,  a larger  volume, 
covers  a larger  range.  Still  it  is  almost  wholly 
a book  for  young  children.  It  is  full  of  queer, 
quaint  fancies,  abounding  with  humor,  but  with- 
out much  sentiment  or  pathos.  Childhood  Songs, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  address  themselves  to 
older  readers.  The  mothers  will  read  them  with 
quite  as  much  interest  as  will  their  children.  They 
are  true  poems,  embodying  less  of  fancy  but  more 
of  sentiment  than  Rhymes  and  Jingles,  and  con- 
taining much  that  is  tender  and  truly  beautiful. 
The  first  two  books  will  amuse,  the  third  will  de- 
velop ; the  first  two  will  be  the  more  attractive  in 
the  reading,  the  third  will  be  sweeter  in  the  memo- 
ry.— We  do  not  wonder  after  reading  The  Circas- 
sian Boy  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  that  the  author, 
Michail  Lermkntoff,  should  have  been  un- 
popular with  the  Russian  court.  A more  fervent 
and  impassioned  outcry  for  liberty  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  in  literature.  Mr.  Con  ant,  to 
whose  translation  the  American  public  is  indebt- 
ed for  this  version  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  one  of  Russia’s  most  famous  poets, 
tells  us,  in  the  introduction,  that  LermentofF  has 
been  compared  with  Byron.  The  comparison, 
if  this  simple  story  be  any  test  of  the  Russian's 
genius,  is  by  no  means  fair  to  him ; for  impas- 
sioned though  it  be,  there  is  nothing  morbid  in 
it,  nothing  that  will  not  find  its  answer  in  the 
heart  of  every  reader  who  truly  loves  liberty 
for  himself  or  others,  and  who  is  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  bitterness  of  soul  with  which  the  caged 
bird  beats  against  the  gilded  wires  of  its  com- 
fortable cage.  Of  course  we  can  not  answer  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  translation,  which  is  from 
a German  version  of  the  original,  but  in  a re- 
markable degree  it  combines  the  rugged  language 
of  impassioned  earnestness  and  the  rhythmical 
smoothness  of  polished  verse. — It  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  versification  and  deprecate  the 
morals  of  Bret  Harte’s  poetry.  The  Echoes 
of  the  Foot-Hills  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  are 
distinguished  by  both  the  beauty  in  form  and  the 
falsehood  in  substance  which  characterize  his 
previous  poems.  No  genius  can  make  true  po- 
etry of  such  a story  of  crime  as  “ For  the  King,” 
or  ennoble  the  drunken  negligence  of  the  peon 
engineer  by  depicting  his  late  endeavor  at  atone- 
ment. The  charity  that  covers  such  sins  with  a 
robe  of  poetic  beauty  is  not  Christian  charity. 

The  real  forcefulness  in  Rev.  T.  De  Witt 
I Talm age’s  Sports  that  Kill  (Harper  and  Broth- 
| ers) — and  no  one  who  reads  the  book  or  who 
j recalls  the  sensation  produced  by  the  original 
! preaching  of  the  sermons  will  question  that  they 
j are  forceful — consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
I the  vigorous  expression  of  a gathered  but  long- 
I pent-up  moral  sense.  That  Mr.  Talmage  will 
abolish  the  theatre  he  certainly  does  not  ex- 
pect, and  perhaps  does  not  even  desire.  That 
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the  discussion  which  he  has  been  the  occasion, 
not  the  cause,  of  provoking  will  do  something 
toward  driving  from  the  boards  the  prurient 
dramas  of  late  90  successful  is  a consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  As  a means  to  this 
end  this  little  volume  will  be  welcomed  even  by 
those  who  dissent  from  its  extreme  conclusions, 
and  whose  literary  taste  is  outraged  by  its  some- 
times too  vigorous  rhetoric. — Whether  Modem 
Christianity  a Civilized  Heathenism , by  the  au- 
thor of  A Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School  (Will- 
iam F.  Gill  and  Co.),  is  intended  as  a satire  on 
Christianity,  or  on  its  corruptions  and  the  world- 
liness and  selfishness  which  assume  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  as  a cover,  is  not  clear.  As 
a satire  on  the  shams  and  hypocrisies  of  society 
it  is  trenchant,  and  at  least  some  justification  is 
made  out  for  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  the 
book,  that  modem  Christianity  is  a civilized  hea- 
thenism. But  in  depicting  the  life  which  he 
satirizes  the  author  exhibits  much  greater  pow- 
er than  in  comprehending  the  life  which  Christ 
came  to  inspire,  or  in  setting  forth  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  professed  disciples  of 
Christ  in  maintaining  it.  That  the  Hindoo  hea- 
then should  utterly  pervert  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  strange  ; that  he  should  accept  for 
his  theory  of  life  the  crude  philosophy  and  cruder 
rhetoric  of  some  of  the  less  intelligent  of  Christ's 


followers  is  quite  according  to  the  natural  order 
of  things.  But  the  author  does  so  in  his  preface; 
and  this,  on  the  part  of  a man  who  assumes  to 
set  the  world  right  in  its  misapprehensions  of 
Christianity,  is  inexcusable. — Christianity  and 
Science  (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers)  is  an  un- 
fortunate misnomer  of  the  book  which  it  entitles, 
which  is  a series  of  lectures  delivered  in  New 
York  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  on  the  Ely  founda- 
tion of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  lectures  being  to  set  forth  the  authen- 
ticity and  credibility  of  the  Scripture  miracles 
and  prophecy.  The’  relations  of  Christianity  to 
modem  science  are  not  discussed.  While  not 
presenting  any  thing  especially  new,  these  lect- 
ures put  the  arguments  for  historical  Christianity 
in  a clear  and  compact  form,  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  a minute  scholasticism  which  they  are 
too  often  compelled  to  carry. 

John  Paul's  Book  (Columbian  Book  Company) 
is  avowedly  made  up  of  his  previous  contribu- 
tions to  the  newspaper  press,  put  together  with 
little  or  no  pretense  of  arrangement.  They  are 
labeled  on  the  title-page,  **  moral  and  instruct- 
ive,1'but  this  must  be  because  they  are  not  im- 
moral nor  debasing.  The  volume  is  really  600 
pages  of  fun,  most  of  it  belonging  to  the  order  of 
burlesque,  and  a good  deal  of  it  to  the  order  of 
grotesque,  but  all  of  it  good-natured  and  hearty. 


fiftnr’s  Scientific  jUcarii. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

IN  Astronomy  we  have  to  note  during  Decem- 
ber the  gratifying  success  of  most  of  the  par- 
ties dispatched  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus. 
Many  of  these  have  not  been  heard  from,  but, 
thanks  to  the  great  extension  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication, enough  is  known  to  warrant  astron- 
omers in  expecting  most  satisfactory  results  when 
the  observations  shall  have  been  finally  discussed. 
The  exact  amount  of  work  done  at  each  station 
is  not  yet  known,  but  only  that  of  the  eight 
American  stations.  All  those  heard  from  have 
had  weather  good  enough  to  obtain  at  least  fair 
observations.  Professor  Hall,  U.S.N.,  at  Wla- 
diwostok,  Siberia,  observed  all  of  the  contacts, 
and  obtained  a small  number  of  photographs; 
Mr.  Davidson,  United  States  Coast  Survey,  at 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  observed  three  of  the  contacts 
(both  the  internal  contacts),  and  obtained  pho- 
tographs; Professor  Watson,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, at  Pekin,  China,  has  not  been  heard 
from,  but  no  fears  are  entertained  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  party  on  account  of  clouds,  as  Pekin 
has  an  unusually  clear  winter  atmosphere.  If 
one  of  the  dust-storms  which  occasionally  occur 
at  this  point  has  not  interfered  with  the  work, 
we  may  count  on  good  results  from  Pekin.  Pro- 
fessor C.  A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  is  at- 
tached to  this  party,  and  is  the  only  American 
who  will  attempt  the  observation  of  the  spectro- 
scopic contacts.  It  may  be  noted  that  Profess- 
or Watson  in  his  leisure  moments  resumed  his 
accustomed  habit  of  discovering  asteroids,  and 
on  October  10  found  one  of  the  eleventh  magni- 
tude, observations  of  which  he  has  transmitted 
to  America.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  first  as- 
teroid discovered  in  China,  and  will  receive  the  j 


| number  138.  The  English  parties  in  Egypt  and 
India  seem  to  have  had  good  success,  and  we 
may  infer  from  the  meagre  telegrams  which  have 
reached  us  that  only  five  out  of  the  twenty-seven 
Russian  parties  have  been  wholly  unsuccessful. 
Of  the  French  and  German  expeditions  little  it 
known.  The  observations  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere seem  to  have  been  generally  more  full 
than  was  expected,  Professor  Harkness,  U.S.N., 
having  taken  at  Hobart -Town,  Tasmania,  113 
photographs,  while  Professor  Peters  secured  247. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  obtained  observations 
of  the  contacts  or  not.  From  the  American, 
English,  and  German  parties  on  Kerguelen  Isl- 
and nothing  will  be  heard  until  their  arrival  at 
some  port  homeward  bound. 

M.  Violle  has  recently  published  the  results 
of  some  further  researches  on  the  effective  tem- 
perature of  the  sun  and  upon  the  true  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  solar  surface.  His  results  are 
of  much  interest,  in  view  of  the  widely  varying 
conclusions  at  which  various  astronomers  and 
physicists  have  arrived.  He  defines  the  true  tem- 
perature of  the  sun  to  be  “ the  temperature  which 
must  be  possessed  by  a body  of  the  same  appar- 
ent diameter  as  the  sun,  in  order  that,  endowed 
with  an  emissive  power  equal  to  the  mean  emis- 
sive power  of  the  solar  surface,  it  may  emit  in 
the  same  time  the  same  quantity  of  heat  os  the 
sun."  Allowing  the  assumption  that  the  mean 
emissive  power  of  the  sun  is  sensibly  equal  to 
that  of  steel  in  fusion,  M.  Violle  concludes  that 
the  true  temperature  of  the  sun  is  2000°. 

The  last  bright  comet  (Coggia’s)  has  likewise 
been  attentively  observed,  and  Mr.  A.  Cowper 
Ranyard,  F.R.A.S.,  from  his  observations  has 
been  led  to  the  inference  that  this  comet  is  oer- 
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tainly  not  entirely  composed  of  incandescent  gas. 
If  it  were  merely  a fine  dost  dispersing  the  sun’s 
rays,  we  should  expect  its  light  to  be  strongly 
polarized.  From  the  absence  of  polarization 
Mr.  Ranyard  concludes  that  either  the  fine  dust 
is  incandescent,  or  that  the  individual  particles, 
be  they  solid  or  liquid,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
continuous  spectrum  of  portions  of  the  tail,  are 
large  compared  with  the  wave  length  of  the  light. 

Mr.  Christie,  first  assistant  in  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory at  Greenwich,  has  also  published  his 
spectroscopic  observations  on  Coggins  comet. 
He  has  compared  its  spectrum  with  that  of  diox- 
ide of  carbon,  in  the  manner  first  adopted  by 
Huggins.  The  spark  was  obtained  from  an  in- 
duction coil,  without  the  use  of  a Leyden-jar, 
and  under  these  conditions  the  spectra  of  the 
carbon  and  of  the  comet  were  very  similar.  In 
the  spectrum  of  the  comet  two  bright  bands  were 
found  on  every  occasion  to  be  sensibly  coincident 
with  the  two  brighter  bands  of  the  dioxide  of 
carbon.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  coma  gave  in 
addition  to  these  bands  a faint  continuous  spec- 
trum. The  spectrum  of  the  nucleus  was  contin- 
uous, but  it  appeared  to  contain  numerous  bright 
bands,  and  three  or  four  dark  lines  were  seen  on 
several  occasions.  Of  these  one  appeared  to  lie 
between  D and  E,  another  on  the  blue  side  of  b , 
and  a third  near  F. 

As  a contribution  to  physical  astronomy,  Mr. 
Knobel  gives  a series  of  twenty-four  drawings  of 
Jupiter,  made  between  February  17  and  June  I, 
1674.  It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Lohse,  assist- 
ant at  the  observatory  at  Bothkamp,  is  making 
a similar  series,  and  that  he  intends  to  submit 
all  published  drawings  to  a thorough  discussion, 
with  a view  to  determining  the  laws  of  the  winds 
which  must  produce  the  rapid  changes  observed 
on  the  surface  of  Jupiter. 

In  Nature  for  December  3, 1874,  we  find  an 
account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Koval  Society 
of  Victoria  for  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  from  which 
it  appears  that  Australia  is  taking  an  active  part 
in  astronomical  research.  Mr.  Ellery,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Melbourne  Observatory,  gives  an 
account  of  the  great  reflector  (four  feet  specu- 
lum) mounted  there,  and  says  that  although  his 
hopes  were  not  fully  realized  in  regard  to  it,  it 
equals,  if  it  does  not  excel,  any  other  of  its  size. 

The  nebula  in  Argtis,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  variable,  has  been  examined  by  both 
Elleiy  and  his  predecessor,  Le  Sueur,  and  al- 
though a comparison  of  the  drawings  of  these 
gentlemen  indicates  a vast  change  in  it,  yet  there 
are  reasons  for  supposing  the  change  to  have 
been  not  so  enormous.  Mr.  Ellery’s  original  re- 
port will  be  looked  for  with  eagerness,  as  the 
whole  question  of  the  change  in  this  or  any  oth- 
er nebula  appears  to  be,  as  yet,  unsettled. 

Mr.  Macgeorge  has  given  in  this  volume  of 
Proceedings  a diagram  of  the  small  stars  near 
Sirins.  He  finds  eight  small  companions  within 
eighty-two  seconds  of  arc  (estimated  from  a copy 
of  his  drawings)  of  the  large  star. 

We  shall  look  to  the  large  telescopes  of  this 
country  to  confirm  or  controvert  this  discovery. 
We  have  at  least  four  which  should  show  some 
of  these  faint  companions. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  binary  stars 
of  short  period  is  70  Ophiuchi , and  its  orbit  has 
been  frequently  calculated,  not  without  show- 
ing annoying  discrepancies  between  theory  and 
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observation.  Sir  John  Herschel,  Encke,  Bes- 
sel, Powell,  Jacob,  and  others  have  published 
elements  of  this  orbit,  differing  largely  in  the 
most  interesting  element,  viz.,  the  time  of  revo- 
lution, which  varies  from  73  years  (Encke)  to 
112  years  (Jacob). 

M.  Flammarion  has  recently  published  his  re- 
searches on  this  orbit,  which  were  undertaken 
at  a fortunate  time,  as  the  star  has  completed  a 
whole  revolution  since  its  discovery  by  Sir  Will- 
iam Herschel  in  1779,  and  he  finds  its  period  to 
be  92.77  years.  Admitting  the  parallax  of  this 
star  to  have  been  exactly  determined  (0.  168"),  its 
distance  from  the  earth  is  1,400,000  times  that 
of  the  sun ; the  distance  between  the  two  com- 
ponents of  the  binary  star  is  a little  less  than  the 
distance  of  Neptune  from  the  sun  ; the  velocity 
of  the  star  in  its  orbit  is  about  30,000  feet  per 
second  (nearly  six  miles),  which  is  about  one 
and  one-half  times  greater  than  Neptuue’s  orbit 
velocity;  and  the  mass  of  the  two  stars  is  about 
three  rimes  that  of  our  sun.  These  results  are 
probably  good  approximations  to  the  truth,  and 
they  show  that  our  double-star  observers  may 
well  give  some  of  their  attention  to  making  a 
few  good  measures  each  year  of  this  binary. 

Dr.  Carl  Behrmann  has  recently  had  pub- 
lished his  atlas  of  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  between  the  south  pole  and  twenty  degrees 
of  south  declination,  including  2344  stars.  It 
contains  7 stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  21  of  the 
second,  56  of  the  third,  123  of  the  fourth,  463 
of  the  fifth,  1654  of  the  sixth,  with  20  nebulae, 
cumuli,  and  variable  stars.  The  whole  work  was 
completed,  so  far  as  observation  was  concerned, 
in  less  than  ten  months,  and  it  is  largely  com- 
piled from  the  older  star  catalogues.  One  evi- 
dence of  the  short  time  spent  on  its  preparation 
is  that  the  author  notes  but  four  variable  stars. 
It  is,  however,  valuable  as  the  best  southern  at- 
las extant. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  just  published 
a most  important  research  in  theoretical  astron- 
omy, by  Professor  Newcomb,  U.S.N.,  “on  the 
general  integrals  of  planetary  motion,”  which  is 
an  elaboration  of  novel  methods  first  proposed 
by  him  in  two  papers  previously  published.  It 
is  a general  and  fundamental  statement  of  the 
position  of  theoretical  astronomy  in  regard  to  its 
most  important  problems,  and  leads  to  several 
general  theorems  of  the  greatest  value. 

We  may  mention  in  this  connection  that  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb  is  now  in  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  experiments  on  various  kinds  of 
optical  gloss,  with  the  view  of  selecting  the  most 
fit  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  great  tel- 
escope to  be  erected  on  some  elevated  point  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  The  great  lib- 
erality of  Mr.  Lick,  of  San  Francisco,  appears  to 
be  supplemented  with  scientific  caution  on  the 
part  of  his  advisers,  and  the  astronomical  world 
can  reasonably  hope  that  science  may  receive 
great  benefits  from  his  magnificent  gift. 

The  attention  of  all  interested  in  Geology  has 
been  directed  within  the  last  two  months  to  the 
explorations  of  Professor  Marsh  in  the  Mauvaises 
Torres,  south  of  the  Black  Hills.  The  account 
of  the  professor’s  intercourse  with  the  Indians, 
and  the  exposures  endured  by  his  party  in  their 
search  for  “bones,”  has  already  been  given  by 
the  daily  papers,  and  forms  really  a most  inter- 
esting and,  in  some  features,  amusing  story.  Of 
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the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  we  have  as  ' 
yet  only  the  general  account  (American  Journal 
of  Science ) of  the  immense  lake  basins  of  tertiary 
age  extending  far  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
Black  Hills.  A description  of  the  extinct  fauna 
of  this  region,  including  most  conspicuously  the 
huge  Brontotheridae,  can  be  given  only  when  the 
large  amount  of  material  accumulated,  and  now 
in  New  Haven,  has  been  thoroughly  studied. 

The  geological  occurrence  of  the  diamonds  of 
South  Africa  has  been  often  described,  but  some 
new  points  of  interest  are  brought  out  in  a recent 
paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don by  Professor  Maskelyne  and  Dr.  Flight. 
They  have  found  the  rock  at  Du  Toit’s  Pan  and 
other  similar  diggings  to  have  a soft,  decomposed 
character,  consisting  of  a soapy  steatite-like  mag- 
ma, with  a hydrated  bronzite,  crystals  of  new 
vermiculite  mineral,  called  Vaalite,  opaline  sil- 
ica, and  other  non-essential  constituents.  This 
rock  has  been  extensively  metamorphosed  and 
fractured,  and  in  many  places  broken  through  by 
dikes  of  an  igneous  diorite.  It  is  asserted  that 
44  the  diamonds  occur  more  plentifully , if  not  ex - 
chmvely ,”  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  dikes,  or 
near  them  in  the  strata  of  the  hydrous  rock 
through  which  the  igneous  material  has  been 
ejected.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  the  writers 
urge  the  distinctive  character  of  the  diamonds  in 
different  localities,  and  their  sharp,  un abraded 
character.  How  the  diamonds  have  been  form- 
ed can  hardly  be  explained,  though  it  is  a point 
of  considerable  interest,  if  it  may  be  accepted, 
that  the  metamorphosed  bronzite  rock,  possibly 
at  places  of  its  contact  with  carbonaceous  shales, 
was  the  original  home  of  the  diamond. 

Geologists  as  well  as  metallurgists  are  much 
interested  in  the  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  a rich  deposit  of  copper  ore  in  New  Mexico, 
principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Mountain 
Indian  Reservation,  the  mass  being  apparently 
almost  inexhaustible,  while  the  ease  of  smelting 
and  reducing  is  very  great. 

The  geological  surveys  of  States  continue  to  be 
prosecuted,  although  field  work  in  most  of  them 
is  suspended  for  the  winter.  A valuable  docu- 
ment has  lately  been  published  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Brodhead,  State  Geologist  of  Missouri,  contain- 
ing a great  deal  of  information  in  reference  to 
the  industrial  resources  of  that  State,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  very  rich  in  many  valuable 
minerals. 

Geography . — Nothing  of  special  importance  i 
this  department  has  come  to  light  since  our  last 
record,  although  public  interest  continues  to  be 
excited  by  the  vigorous  preparations  under  way 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  in  fitting 
out  an  expedition  for  polar  research.  The  ar- 
rangements, well  advanced  under  the  direction 
of  Admiral  Osborne,  render  it  likely  that  at  as 
early  a period  as  practicable  in  the  coming  sum- 
mer two  vessels  will  set  out  on  their  mission. 
One  of  these  is  to  be  a steam  whaler  originally 
built  for  arctic  navigation,  and  will  be  strength- 
ened and  improved  in  every  practicable  way. 
The  British  government  has  made  application 
to  the  United  States  for  permission  to  use  the 
stores  which  were  deposited  by  the  Polaris  par- 
ty, and  it  is  probable  that  the  request  will  be 
granted. 

As  already  announced,  Captain  Nares,  of  the 
Challenger , is  to  be  in  command  of  the  polar 


• expedition,  his  claim  to  the  position  consisting 
not  only  in  the  experience  he  has  had  during 
the  Challenger  exploration,  but  also  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  a member  of  the  British  arctic  par- 
ty on  board  the  Resolute , under  command  of 
Captain  M4Clintock,  when  he  did  excellent  serv- 
ice. Of  the  preparations  for  the  new  Austrian 
polar  exploration  but  little  has  been  announced. 

In  connection  with  matters  related  to  the  arc- 
tic regions,  we  may  refer  to  a new  view  present- 
ed by  Professor  Kareten  in  reference  to  the  cause 
of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  of  Norway  during 
the  winter  season.  This,  in  his  opinion,  is  not 
the  result  of  the  superficial  action  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  according  to  Dr.  Petermann,  or  even  of 
the  general  movement  of  the  ocean  to  the  north- 
east, as  maintained  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  but  is  pro- 
duced by  a current  of  warm  water  which  leaves 
the  Baltic  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

The-  United  States  steamer  Tuscarora  has 
again  reached  Honolulu,  having  completed  the 
line  of  soundings  recently  undertaken  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
finding  that  line  to  be  even  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  a telegraphic  cable  than  the  route 
from  San  Diego  to  the  same  point.  At  a con- 
siderable distance  to  the  east  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  a submarine  conical  mountain  was  met 
with,  which,  with  a base  of  scarcely  more  than 
five  miles  in  diameter,  rose  abruptly  from  sever- 
al thousand  fathoms  to  within  320  fathoms  of 
the  surface. 

The  various  parties  w hich  have  been  occupied 
during  the  past  summer  in  the  exploration  of  the 
Western  Territories,  principally  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Hayden,  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  and 
Major  Powell,  have  all  returned  to  Washington, 
and  are  busily  engaged  in  making  up  their  re- 
ports. It  is  understood  that  many  interesting 
facts  have  been  developed  in  regard  to  the  phys- 
ical and  natural  history  of  the  regions  visited. 

A recent  number  of  Petermann's  Journal  con- 
tains a notice  by  Dr.  Loew  of  the  explorations 
of  Lieutenant  Wheeler  in  1873,  with  a map  of 
the  same. 

Some  interesting  items  of  news  in  regard  to 
explorations  in  Africa  have  recently  been  an- 
nounced, the  most  important  being  those  from 
the  Cameron  expedition,  under  date  of  May  16. 
Lieutenant  Cameron  states  that  he  has  definitely 
ascertained  that  Lake  Tanganyika  really  empties 
into  the  Lual&ba  of  Livingstone,  and  that  it  is 
certainly  identical  with  the  Congo. 

Colonel  Gordon  has  pushed  forward  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  exploration  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza  very  efficiently,  having  at  the  date  of 
September  5 reached  Gondokoro,  his  sectional 
steamer  having  been  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
falls  below  the  lake. 

The  details  of  the  “Forrest”  exploration  in 
Australia  are  also  announced,  this  gentleman 
haring  succeeded  in  making  a journey  of  2000 
miles  across  a portion  of  that  continent,  near  the 
parallel  of  26°.  He  finds  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  to  be  an  unmitigated  desert,  involving 
very  great  labor  and  hardships  in  passing  over 
it.  Other  portions,  however,  were  well  adapted 
to  European  immigration. 

Ethnology . — Mr.  William  H.  Dali  sends  to 
the  National  Museum  a finer  collection  than  ever 
of  prehistoric  and  historic  material  gathered 
daring  his  last  trip  to  Alaska.  Among  them 
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are  snuff-boxes,  scraper*,  and  tubes,  fire-sticks, 
throwing-sticks,  fish  and  bird  spears,  implements 
of  all  branches  of  Esquimaux  handicraft,  ivory 
gaming  implements  and  trinkets,  hats,  boots, 
wood  and  ivory  household  vessels,  sledge  har- 
ness and  equipments,  musical  instruments,  and 
charms.  The  prehistoric  series'  contains  boi^, 
wood,  and  slate  objects,  the  uses  of  which  we  are 
able  in  some  measure  to  determine  by  compari- 
son with  articles  of  known  function. 

All  lovers  of  American  ethnology  will  hear 
with  profound  pleasure  of  Mr.  Shea’s  continua- 
tion of  his  “ Library  of  American  Linguistics.” 
The  new  series  will  commence  with  A Grammar 
and  Dictionary  of  the  Language  of  the  Hidatsa 
( Gros  Ventres ),  by  Washington  Matthews,  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  U.S.A. 

So  many  criticisms  have  appeared  upon  Mr. 
H.  H.  Bancrofts  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States  that  we  have  only  space  to  say,  without 
necessarily  indorsing  all  of  the  author's  conclu- 
sions, that  it  is  a model  of  patient  research, 
which  reminds  us  of  Rawlinson's  Five  Great 
Monarchies . 

Professor  Hartt  contributes  an  illustrated  ar- 
ticle to  a recent  number  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly , which  is  only  the  precursor  of  a more 
extended  treatise,  wherein  he  most  ingeniously 
traces  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  ornament , and 
accounts  for  the  recurrence  of  similar  forms  in 
places  most  remote,  and  among  peoples  far  differ- 
ently civilized,  upon  principles  founded  in  the 
structure  of  the  eye.  He  refers  most  especially 
to  pottery  which  he  has  discovered  during  his 
last  tour  in  South  America,  drawing  attention 
to  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  designs 
thereon  and  those  on  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases. 

The  Academy  gives  an  account  of  “a  new 
pile  dwelling  lately  discovered  at  the  Swiss  ham- 
let of  Vingelz,  not  far  from  Biel,  where,  at  a 
depth  of  only  about  three  or  four  feet  below  the 
surface,  a platform  has  been  found  resting  upon 
piles,  and  composed  of  beams  nearly  a foot  thick.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute of  London,  November  24,  a communication 
on  “ Ruins  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Palmyra,"  by 
Mr.  C.  Cotesworth,  was  read,  describing  among 
other  things  the  discovery  of  ruined  towers,  some 
of  which  contained  skulls  and  other  human  re- 
mains. Professor  Busk  recognized  their  likeness 
to  some  bones  brought  from  Palmyra  by  Captain 
Burton. 

Mr.  J.  Walhouse  read  a paper  before  the  An- 
thropological Institute  of  London  44  On  the  Ex- 
istence of  a Leaf-wearing  Tribe  on  the  West 
Coast  of  India."  They  are  the  Koragars,  a 
tribe  numbering  only  a few  hundreds.  The  cus- 
tom is  confined  to  the  women,  who  wear  aprons 
of  woven  twigs  and  green  leaves  over  the  usual 
garment,  in  order  to  bring  them  good  luck. 
They  were  originally  of  the  slave  casta,  and  ad- 
here to  this  practice  as  a relic  of  that  servitude 
of  which  it  was  formerly  a badge. 

Some  interesting  contributions  have  lately 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  manner  of 
sepulture  among  the  original  people  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  has  reference  to  a peculiar 
custom  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  body  was 
covered  with  clay  and  a fire  built  upon  this, 
which  not  only  consumed  the  body  itself,  but 
converted  the  clay  into  a hard  sarcophagus  case. 

Another  mode  of  incineration,  which  appears 


to  have  been  practiced  in  Indiana,  consisted  in 
placing  the  body  in  an  oven-shaped  receptacle 
of  clay,  with  the  necessary  amount  of  fuel,  and 
burning  it  up  in  that  manner,  leaving  the  ashes 
and  the  remains  of  the  body  inside  the  oven. 

In  Zoology , Professor  Huxley  has  just  pub- 
lished in  Nature  a very  condensed  classification 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  based  principally  on  em- 
bryological  data,  With  Haeckel  he  divides  ani- 
mals into  two  divisions : Protozoa , or  one-celled 
animals,  and  Metazoa,  or  many-celled  animals. 
The  Metazoa , comprising  all  the  animals  higher 
than  the  Protozoa  (the  latter  embracing  the  rhiz- 
opods,  infusoria,  etc.),  are  divided  into  those 
which  develop  an  alimentary  canal,  accompanied 
by  a differentiation  of  the  body  wall  into  two 
layers  ( Gastrece ),  and  those  in  which  an  ali- 
mentary canal  is  never  formed,  as  in  the  cestoid 
worms  and  their  allies,  the  Acanthocephala . All 
other  animals  are  embraced  in  the  first  catego- 
ry. Next  above  the  Protozoa  come  the  sponges, 
then  the  coelentcrates  (polyps  and  hy droids), 
and  the  Scolecimorpha  or  low  worms,  embracing 
the  Turbellariay  Nemotoidea , Nematoda , leech- 
es, the  Oligochceta,  and  probably  the  Rotifera  and 
Gephyrea.  Then  come  the  Echinodermata , and 
above  them  a group  (Schizocceld)  embracing  the 
mollusks,  which  he  regards  as  little  more  than 
a modification  of  annelids  without  division  into 
segments,  and  the  annelids  and  arthropods, 
Crustacea,  and  insects.  He  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  the  Brachiopoda  or  Polyzoa  belong  to 
this  division,  or  with  Echinodermata , etc.  ( En - 
terocoela).  In  a third  division  (Epic veld)  are 
placed  the  tunicates  and  vertebrates. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a complete  over- 
turning of  the  Cuvierian  system  of  classification, 
so  much  in  vogue  in  this  country,  but  well-nigh 
abandoned  in  Germany  and  England. 

An  interesting  memoir  on  that  curious  polyp, 
the  Umbellula , has  been  received  from  Mr.  Lin- 
dahl, of  Stockholm.  It  is  a sea-pen,  with  a re- 
markably long  stalk,  some  two  feet  in  length. 
The  species  are  of  great  rarity,  occurring  at  great 
depths  off  Spitzbergen,  in  Baffin  Bay,  in  North 
Greenland,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  in  Banka 
Sea. 

An  illustrated  account  of  the  colossal  cuttle- 
fishes of  the  North  Atlantic  appears  in  the 
American  Naturalist , from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Verrill.  A figure  of  the  famous  monk-fishr  as 
it  is  called  on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  is  given, 
mostly  from  photographs,  and  it  is  the  first  time 
that  one  of  these  gigantic  creatures  has  been  fig- 
ured. The  body  was  seven  feet  long,  exclusive 
of  the  arms. 

The  butterflies  of  Costa  Rica  are  enumerated 
by  Messrs.  Butler  and  Druce,  and  six  new  species 
described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London. 

In  the  same  journal  some  interesting  notes  on 
the  respiration  of  some  species  of  Indian  fresh- 
water fishes  found  near  Calcutta  are  offered  by 
Mr.  Dobson.  The  notes  refer  to  those  fishes 
which  breathe  atmospheric  air  os  well  as  the  air 
iqixed  with  water.  These  fishes  in  some  species 
ascend  to  the  surface  of  the  pool  or  stream  for 
air  every  minute  or  two,  the  Anabas  going  often- 
er,  and  becoming  sooner  asphyxiated  when  re- 
tained under  water,  than  any  other.  The  faculty 
of  living  out  of  water,  says  Mr.  Dobson,  when 
the  gills  are  kept  in  a moistened  condition  only, 
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in  some  cases  for  days,  is  not  alone  a wonderful 
provision  of  nature,  enabling  these  animals  to  re- 
sist the  prolonged  droughts  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  live,  but  the  natives  are  thereby  able 
to  transport  them  alive  for  a long  distance,  and 
thus  maintain  a supply  of  fresh  fish  in  a country 
where  fish  taken  in  the  morning  are  often  unfit 
for  use  by  breakfast-time. 

A paper  has  been  published  op  the  respiration 
of  the  loach,  or  Cobitis  fossilis  of  Europe.  This 
animal  has  long  been  known  to  have  the  habit  of 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  taking  in 
bubbles  of  air.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
alimentary  canal  serves  the  purpose  of  a respir- 
atory organ,  and  that  the  air-bladder  proper  is 
possibly  nothing  more  than  a resonant  chamber. 

In  the  same  journal  (Proceedings  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London)  is  a monograph  of 
the  genus  Saxicola , or  Chats,  by  Messrs.  Blan- 
ford  and  Dresser.  Mr.  Harting  describes  a new 
species  of  Tringa  from  Alaska,  in  which,  howev- 
er, he  proves  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Dr. 
Cones.  Mr.  Garrod  discusses  some  points  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  pigeons,  and  Mr.  H.  Saunders  re- 
marks on  the  gray-capped  gulls. 

A valuable  contribution  toward  knowledge  of 
American  mammals  has  lately  been  made  by  Dr. 
Coues  in  the  form  of  a monograph  on  the  murid® 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  doubtful  spe- 
cies are  carefully  criticised,  and  some  new  ones 
added.  This  monograph  is  a precursor  to  part 
of  a new  and  very  extended  work  on  the  mam- 
mals of  North  America,  by  Dr.  Gill,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  Dr.  Coues,  and  which  is 
to  consist  not  only  of  a full  account  of  the  os- 
teology and  external  characters  of  the  families, 
genera,  and  species,  but  also  to  include  copious 
biographical  notes,  and  intended  to  be  for  the 
mammals  of  the  country  what  the  recent  work 
by  Messrs.  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  is  for 
the  birds. 

As  another  contribution  to  the  systematic  ac- 
counts of  entire  groups  of  animals  in  the  United 
States,  we  may  refer  to  Professor  Cope’s  labors 
upon  American  reptiles.  He  has  recently  pre- 
pared a complete  list  of  nil  the  species,  which  will 
be  followed  by  a very  exhaustive  treatise. 

Dr.  Hunt,  of  Philadelphia,  communicates  some 
notes  in  regard  to  the  food  of  a mastodon  found 
in  New  York,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  evi- 
dently browsed  upon  the  grasses  and  weeds  bor- 
dering the  courses  of  streams. 

Several  species  of  serpents  have  lately  been 
added  to  the  fauna  of  Florida,  one  of  them  new, 
under  the  name  of  Helicop*  alleni;  another, 
Elaps  distant,  previously  know  n only  to  Arizona. 
This  last  instance  adds  another  to  show  the  very 
intimate  zoological  relation  between  Florida  and 
Arizona — a fact  which  is  somewhat  difficult  of 
explanation  according  to  any  of  the  received 
views  of  the  present  or  past  physical  geography 
of  North  America. 

Professor  R.  Owen  finds  evidence  of  a sireni- 
an  mammal,  which  he  calls  Eotherium  cegyptia - 
cum,  in  the  eocene  nummulitic  rocks  near  Cairo. 
This  sirenian  w as  probably  allied  to  the  recept 
form  known  as  Halitherium. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Hayden  on  the  surveys  of 
the  Territories  contains  a large  amount  of  matter 
relating  to  the  zoology  of  Colorado,  Utah,  etc., 
while  collections  of  considerable  extent  were 
brought  in  by  the  naturalists  attached  to  Wheel- 
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er’s  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  con- 
ducted by  the  War  Department. 

In  Botany  we  have  to  notice  a work  by  Dr. 

Robert  Hartig,  entitled  Wichtige  Krankheiten  der 
Waldbdume>  in  which  the  author  gives  a complete 
list  of  all  fungi  which  attack  the  forest  trees  of 
Germany,  and  descriptions  of  those  coming  un- 
der his  own  observation.  Many  of  the  same  dis- 
eases are  found  in  our  own  forests.  Among  the 
injurious  fungi  mentioned  by  Hartig,  but  never 
seen  by  him,  is  xEcidium  conarum , found  by  Du 
Bary  in  theThuringian  Forest.  It  has  been  found 
on  the  cones  of  A bits  excel sa , the  Norway  spruce, 
near  Boston,  during  the  last  summer.  A use- 
ful book  to  botanical  students  is  the  Botaniacker 
Jahresbericht , by  L.  Just,  published  in  Berlin. 

The  object  of  this  compilation,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  such  experts  as  Askanasy,  Pfi- 
zer, and  Schroeter,  is  to  furnish  an  abstract  of 
all  works  on  botany  which  have  appeared  daring 
the  year,  including  even  those  in  the  Russian  and 
Polish  languages,  and  to  give  a summary  of  all 
new  species. 

The  results  of  the  dredgings  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  at  Peak’s  Island,  Maine, 
and  Noank,  Connecticut,  have  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  theory  of  Harvey  and  others  that 
Cape  Cod  is  the  dividing  line  between  a strongly 
marked  Northern  and  an  equally  characteristic 
Southern  flora.  That  view  was  apparently  con- 
firmed by  the  dredgings  at  Wood’s  Hole,  where 
almost  no  Northern  forms  occur.  At  Noank,  how- 
ever, and  in  Long  Island  Sound  several  plants, 
particularly  Euthora  cristata , showed  that  some 
species  peculiar  to  the  North  are  found  in  South- 
ern localities  where  the  water  is  cold.  The  fact 
that  Laminaria  dermatodea  is  abundant  in  Port- 
land Harbor  would  suggest  that  the  Newfound- 
land flora  comes  farther  southward  than  was  sup- 
posed. An  interesting  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  Florida  marine  flora  in  the  shape  of  two 
species  heretofore  known  from  the  Red  Sea,  Sar- 
gassum  dentifolium  and  Cystoseira  myrica . 

A recent  examination  of  the  rose  plant  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  attar  of  roses  is 
manufactured  has  shown  that  it  belongs  to  the 
variety  called  the  Rosa  damascena , or  Damas- 
cus rose. 

Among  the  events  of  Agricultural  interest  dur- 
ing the  early  winter  have  been  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  several  State  societies  and  boards  of 
agriculture.  While  the  Transactions  of  these 
meetings  contain  considerable  material  of  little 
practical  and  still  less  scientific  value,  many  of 
the  papers  read  are  useful  contributions  to  our 
scientific  knowledge,  and  the  number  and  worth 
of  these  increase  from  year  to  year.  Some  of 
these  organizations  have  already  come  to  be  with 
us,  what  similar  ones  have  long  been  in  Europe, 
among  the  most  potent  agencies  in  furthering 
agricultural  science.  » 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture,  December  1-3,  were  delivered, 
among  others,  addresses  by  Professor  Arnold  on 
Milk,  President  Chadbourneon  Mental  Faculties 
of  Domestic  Animals,  Secretary  Flint  on  the 
South  Carolina  Phosphate  Beds,  Professor  Stock- 
bridge  on  Agricultural  Experiments,  and  Presi- 
dent Clark  on  some  Phenomena  of  Plant  Growth. 
President  Clark’s  experiments  with  the  “ Am- 
herst squash  in  harness,  ” and  on  the  flow  of  sap 
in  plants,  have  been  successful  in  exciting  popu- 
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lar  interest,  if  not  in  gaining  the  entire  commen- 
dation of  students  of  science  as  new  and  accu- 
rate investigation.  This  meeting  was  one  of  un- 
usual interest  and  usefulness. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture, 
December  16-18.  The  chief  theme  of  discussion 
was  the  production  and  management  of  milk. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Secretary  Gold  and 
Mr.  Hart  on  the  Production  and  Treatment  of 
Milk,  Hon.  X.  A.  Willard  on  Dairy  Manage- 
ment, T.  D.  Douglass  on  Butter-making,  Dr. 
Sturtevant  on  the  Milk  Product  as  affected  by 
Feed,  Professor  Atwater  on  Results  of  European 
Experiments  upon  the  Effect  of  Fodder  on  Milk 
Production,  Hon.  Francis  Gillette  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  Animals,  and  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Augur 
on  Fruit-culture. 

The  establishment  of  an  experiment  station  in 
Connecticut,  a movement  toward  which  had  been 
initiated  in  the  previous  annual  meeting,  was 
discussed  with  considerable  enthusiasm.  The 
committee  appointed  a year  previously  for  fur- 
thering the  project  reported  that  meetings  had 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  people,  who  had  respond- 
ed with  hearty  approbation.  Petitions  with  some 
seven  or  eight  hundred  signers  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Legislature  asking  for  favor- 
able action.  A bill  providing  for  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $8000  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  experiment  station  had  been 
brought  before  the  Legislature,  and  after  a de- 
bate had  been  laid  over  for  further  consideration 
until  the  next  session,  which  convenes  in  May, 
1875. 

Pending  this  action  of  the  Legislature,  the 
members  of  the  convention  showed  their  ear- 
nestness in  the  matter  by  subscribing  nearly 
$400,  which  sum  it  was  proposed  to  increase  to 
$1000,  to  be  devoted  to  investigations  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  and  particularly  to  the  analy- 
ses of  fertilizers,  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  as 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
assured  for  this  work  the  free  use  of  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  of  that  institution,  which  offer 
was  seconded  by  one  on  the  part  of  Professor 
Atwater  to  devote  gratuitously  his  own  services, 
aided  by  those  of  Professor  Johnson,  to  the  su- 
perintendence and  execution  of  the  work. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  of  fertilizer  analysis,  an 
interesting  bit  of  experience  is  reported  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  A potash 
fertilizer  purchased  of  a dealer  in  Boston  was 
certified  to  contain  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  potash. 
An  analysis  by  Professor  Goessmann  showed  an 
actual  content  of  only  eight  per  cent. 

The  article  by  Professor  Storer,  “On  the  Impor- 
tance as  Plant  Food  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Vegetable 
Mould,”  published  in  the  third  part  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Bussey  Institution,  to  which  brief  reference 
has  been  already  made  in  these  columns,  is  one 
of  great  scientific  value.  The  object  of  this  pa- 
per is  to  enforce  and,  in  part,  to  explain  the  fact 
that  the  nitrogen  of  vegetable  mould,  as  in  loam 
and  peat,  which  in  the  process  of  decomposition 
of  the  latter  has  not  yet  reached  the  form  of 
ammonia  or  nitric  acid — in  other  words,  the  or- 
ganic nitrogen  of  the  soil — is,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, in  a measure,  at  least,  available  as  plant 
food.  This  fact  is  supported  by  a large  number 


of  experiments  on  the  growth  of  plants  in  pots 
containing  various  kinds  and  mixtures  of  soils, 
carried  out  during  the  past  three  years  by  Pro- 
fessor Storer,  as  well  as  by  numerous  others, 
which  he  cites  from  various  authorities.  Profess- 
or Storer  discusses  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  soil  nitrogen  becomes  available  to  the  plant, 
and  throws  out  suggestions  which  have  a very 
important  bearing  upon  the  much-vexed  question 
of  nitrification,  and  go  far  to  explain  and  har- 
monize the  conflicting  views  and  results  of  ex- 
periments upon  the  weighty  subject  of  the  sources 
of  supply  of  nitrogen  to  plants.  These  labors 
of  Professor  Storer  are  among  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  agricultural  science  ever  made 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlautic. 

An  important  advance  has  lately  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  potato  disease  by 
Professor  Du  Bary,  which,  it  is  thought,  may 
be  of  importance  in  suggesting  measures  for 
preventing  the  propagation  of  this  pest.  The 
matter  of  the  potato  fungus  has  been  well  work- 
ed out  for  some  years  past,  with  the  exception 
of  its  resting-place  during  the  winter,  and  the 
possible  manner  by  which  it  can  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  spring  or  summer.  It  is  now 
believed  that  its  nidus  during  the  season  in  ques- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  clover  or  certain  other  fod- 
der plants  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
manures^gnd  that  by  a proper  microscopic  criti- 
cism of  such  manures  the  danger  of  introducing 
the  germs  of  the  disease  in  any  particular  region 
may  be  greatly  obviated. 

Mr.  Grote,  of  Buffalo,  makes  an  important 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
cotton-worm  which  does  so  much  damage  to  the 
cotton  crop  in  the  South.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  does  not  originate  in  the  United  States, 
but  comes  from  South  and  Central  America  in 
great  flights.  These  settle  upon  the  growing 
plants,  and  lay  eggs,  which  develop  into  the  cat- 
erpillar so  destructive  to  the  cotton  interest.  He 
believes  that  the  eggs  laid  by  the  progeny  of  this 
brood  all  perish  in  the  winter  with  the  plants 
themselves,  and  that  the  renewal  can  only  occur 
by  a new  flight  from  the  South.  The  occurrence 
of  this  pest  in  connection  with  the  cotton  plant 
in  the  United  States,  in  his  opinion,  dates  back 
only  to  a short  period  before  the  late  war. 

The  continued  spread  of  the  phylloxera  in 
France  excites  the  gravest  apprehensions  on  ac- 
count of  the  momentous  consequences  involved 
to  the  grape  culture  of  the  country.  Every  num- 
ber of  the  Comptes  Jiendus  is  occupied  very  large- 
ly by  propositions  looking  toward  a claim  for  the 
$20, ()00  offered  by  the  government  for  an  effi- 
cient method  of  preventing  its  ravages.  A re- 
cent writer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  trou- 
ble is  caused  largely  by  the  practical  extermina- 
tion of  small  birds  in  France  on  the  part  of  the 
so-called  sportsmen  of  that  country.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  that  the  phylloxera  itself  is  devoured 
by  the  birds,  but  that  other  insects,  which  are 
more  accessible  to  them,  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  diminution,  can  prosecute  their 
ravages  undisturbed,  and  thus  weaken  and  ex- 
haust the  vine  plant,  and  render  it  a more  easy 
prey  to  the  parasite. 

Under  the  head  of  Pisciculture  and  the  Fish- 
eries we  have  to  record  the  great  success  experi- 
enced by  the  United  States  authorities  in  securing 
spawn  of  the  salmon  in  California  and  Maine,  in 
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hatching  out  that  obtained  from  the  former,  of 
which  a large  percentage  of  the  young  fish  has 
already  been  deposited  in  the  waters  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A successful  transfer  of  the  living 
young  has  been  made  to  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  Texas  and  to  those  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  Louisiana,  in  addition  to  many  points 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  Utah,  and  all  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States,  as  well  as  in  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

A curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  artifi- 
cial culture  of  salmon  has  lately  come  to  light, 
as  related  by  Mr.  Dousman,  of  Wisconsin.  This 
gentleman  received  some  years  ago  some  salm- 
on eggs  from  the  United  States  establishment  in 
Maine  to  be  hatched  by  him  and  distributed  in 
the  waters  of  Wisconsin.  In  transferring  them 
a few  of  the  fry  were  left  behind,  and  in  the  past 
autumn,  while  securing  the  eggs  from  his  spawn- 
ing trout,  Mr.  Dousman  found  three  salmon,  one 
female  and  two  males.  From  the  female,  which 
was  only  five  inches  in  length,  he  obtained  200 
apparently  fertile  eggs,  which  were  impregnated 
by  the  milt  of  the  male  (seven  inches  long),  and 
placed  in  a hatching  box.  The  result  of  the  ex- 
periment will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a new 
and  diminutive  race  of  salmon  may  not  thereby 
be  obtained. 

In  this  connection  we  may  refer  to  the  ex- 
periments by  Fitzinger  upon  the  eggs  of  hybrid 
salmon  as  obtained  in  Europe  by  crossing  the 
salmon  and  the  trout.  These  have  been  sub- 
jected by  him  to  a critical  investigation,  and  it 
was  found  that  they  develop  quite  satisfactorily 
up  to  the  stage  when  the  eye-spccks  show,  but 
do  not  go  beyond  this  point,  and  consequently 
no  fertile  hybrid  race  can  be  expected.  The 
successive  generations  may,  however,  be  kept 
up  advantageously,  as  the  hybrids  do  not  leave 
the  rivers,  and  grow  with  much  greater  rapidity 
on  the  same  amount  of  food  than  the  parent 
species. 

A movement  has  lately  been  initiated  for  the 
transfer  of  trout  and  salmon  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  also  to  renew  experiments  in  transport- 
ing salmon  eggs  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  trout  thus  transferred  have  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  the  last-mentioned  countries,  while 
the  result  of  the  salmon  experiments  is  not  at 
all  satisfactory.  It  is  somewhat  questionable 
whether  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  is  such  as  to  permit  a successful 
result,  but  its  initiators  sagaciously  maintain  that 
if  this  be  secured,  the  benefits  will  warrant  any 
reasonable  amount  of  expense,  while  the  loss  wiil 
be  trifiing  if  the  effort  fail. 

Something  may  be  learned  of  the  importance 
of  the  measures  now  being  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  the  States  themselves  look- 
ing toward  stocking  the  rivers  of  this  country 
with  salmon,  shad,  and  other  useful  food  fishes, 
from  the  report  of  the  Food  Inspector  of  the  city 
of  Washington  for  the  year  ending  October  1, 
1874.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  C.  Ludington,  in- 
forms us  that  the  total  inspections  of  fish  ofter- 
ed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Washington  alone 
amounted  in  that  year  to  no  less  than  11,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  a large  proportion  consisted 
of  herring  and  shad.  Of  the  latter  there  were 
628,000,  and  6,500,000  of  the  former,  besides 


large  numbers  of  striped  bass  and  other  river 
fishes. 

After  several  years  of  unsuccessful  effort  in 
France  to  restore  the  oyster  fisheries,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  results*  of  the  last  season  have 
been  quite  satisfactory.  The  oyster,  as  is  well 
known,  produces  a great  number  of  young  dur- 
ing its  spawning  season.  The  great  difficulty, 
however,  is  to  retain  these  on  the  oyster  beds 
where  they  are  produced.  A concurrence  of  fa- 
vorable circumstances  appears  to  be  necessary, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  oceanic  currents, 
and  an  abundance  of  objects  to  which  they  may 
adhere,  a perfect  cleanness  of  the  surface  for  ad- 
herence, and  other  more  or  less  uncertain  condi- 
tions. It  is  now  stated  that  this  problem  has 
been  solved  by  introducing  to  the  beds  at  about 
the  time  of  spawning  a number  of  sticks  or  oth- 
er objects  coated  with  an  adhesive  substance,  to 
which  the  spat  may  attach  itself.  Much  less 
trouble  is  experienced  in  the  United  States  in 
this  connection,  the  object  being  accomplished 
by  throwing  upon  the  beds  clean  oyster-shells  at 
the  critical  time. 

The  practical  failure  of  the  fur-seal  fisheries  in 
the  North  Atlantic  during  1874  has  induced  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  European  governments  look- 
ing toward  some  international  arrangement  for 
the  protection  of  this  interest,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  period  of  capture  will  be  changed  to  the 
time  between  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April 
and  the  middle  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  that  a fine  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  will 
be  imposed  by  each  government  upon  such  of  its 
citizens  as  shall  violate  the  order  on  this  subject. 

In  the  field  of  Engineering  we  may  record  for 
the  month  several  noteworthy  items.  The  16th 
of  December  witnessed  the  completion  of  the 
Brooklyn  tower  of  the  East  River  Bridge.  Its 
total  height  is  placed  at  268  feet. 

The  tunnel  through  the  Musconetcong  Mount- 
ain, which  has  been  in  progress  for  over  two 
years,  is  reported  as  upon  the  eve  of  completion. 
The  final  blast  in  the  headings  was  made  on  the 
16th  of  December,  effecting  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  tunnel.  The  work  is 
located  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  on  the  line  of 
the  Easton  and  Perth  Amboy  Railroad — a con- 
tinuation of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad — the 
line,  when  completed,  constituting  a connecting 
link  between  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  its  northern 
prolongation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tide-water, 
on  the  other.  The  tunnel  proper  is  about  a mile 
in  length,  not  including  the  long  open  cuts  at 
either  end. 

The  company  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  has  laid  before  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  its  estimates  for  the  third  years 
work,  which  commenced  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1874.  This  estimate,  which  has  been  approved, 
fixes  the  progress  to  be  made  during  this  period 
at  1922  meters,  which,  added  to  the  2453  meters 
driven  the  first  two  years,  will  make  a total  of 
4375  meters  by  the  30th  of  September,  1875. 

The  Cheap  Transportation  Convention,  which 
met  during  the  present  month  at  Richmond,  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  bringing  out  a vast 
amount  of  information  concerning  rail  and  water 
lines,  the  best  routes  from  North  to  South,  and 
West  to  East.  The  feature  of  the  meeting  waa 
the  able  and  interesting  report  of  Mr.  Southall, 
of  Virginia,  on  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
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Canal,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  with  those  of  the  Atlantic,  a scheme 
which  has  already  been  descanted  upon  in  these 
columns.  In  an  address  on  existing  railroads 
the  president  of  the  convention  pointed  out  a 
number  of  abuses  incident  to  the  general  manage- 
ment of  lines  in  this  country,  and  urged  that  the 
most  effectual  remedy  for  the  existing  evils  is 
competition,  and  this  would  be  found  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  exclusive  freight  road  from  the 
grain-growing  sections  of  the  West  to  the  sea- 
board, which,  inasmuch  as  it  would  demonstrate 
how  cheaply  freight  could  be  carried  by  rail, 
would  compel  existing  roads  to  abolish  the  abuses 
which  are  absorbing  the  revenues  of  the  present 
system. 

Upon  the  most  reliable  information  we  may 
record  to  date  the  completion  of  1808  miles  of 
new  railroads  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1874,  against  3925  miles  completed  in  1873, 
and  7340  miles  in  1872.  Complete  returns  up 
to  the  close  of  the  year  will  doubtless  slightly 
swell  the  figures  for  1874.  The  increase  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  2.6  per  cent.,  the  number  of 
miles  of  our  railroad  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
being  70,650. 

Experiments  have  been  in  progress  at  Sandy 
Hook,  with  the  purpose  of  determining  the  prac- 
ticability of  altering  a number  of  smooth-bore 
guns  into  rifled  pieces  of  smaller  bore,  by  the 
insertion  of  a wrought-iron  core.  If  successful, 
it  is  understood  that  some  4000  smooth-bore 
guns  now  in  government  hands  will  be  so  alter- 
ed, and  thus  greatly  improved  in  efficiency. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Mining  Records  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1873 
has  just  appeared,  from  which  we  present  the  ac- 
companying figures,  showing  the  mineral  produce 
of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  period  named. 


Tons.  Value. 

Coal 127,016,747  £47,631,280 

Iron  ore. 16,577,499  7,673,676 

Copper  ore ’..  80,188.5  842,708 

Tin  ore 14,884.8  1,066,835 

Lead  ore 73,600.6  1,181,907 

Zinc  ore 15,969  61,166 

Iron  pyrites 68,924  86,486 

Areenlc 6,448.8  22,854 

Clay  (fine  and  Are)  and  shale  1,758,000  666,300 

8alt 1,768,000  892,600 


The  total  value  of  the  minerals  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1873  equals  £59,479,486. 
From  the  above  there  were  manufactured,  pig- 
iron,  6,566,451  tons;  tin,  9972  tons;  copper, 
5240  tons;  lead,  54,235  tons;  zinc,  4471  tons; 
other  metals  to  the  value  of  £136,077 — making 
the  total  value  of  metals  produced  from  British 
ores  in  1873  £21,409,878,  showing  a decrease 
of  £660,000  on  the  figures  of  1872. 

In  Technology  we  may  note  that  much  interest 
is  at  present  aroused  by  the  system  of  Ponsard 
for  making  steel  direct  from  the  ore.  The  proc- 
ess is  effected  by  the  employment  of  a gas  fur- 
nace of  peculiar  construction,  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  a great  variety  of  uses.  The  foreign 
journals  likewise  contain  very  favorable  com- 
ments on  the  efficiency  of  the  process  of  freeing 
cast  iron  from  phosphorus,  first  suggested,  we 
believe,  by  Professor  Scheerer,  of  Freiberg,  by 
the  application  of  a fused  mixture  of  chloride  of 
calcium  and  common  salt  to  the  molten  iron  in 
the  puddling  furnace.  The  process  is  represented 
to  yield  a superior  bar-iron  from  phosphureted 
cast  iron  at  practically  no  increase  of  cost. 


In  connection  with  the  future  of  the  Bessemer 
steel  industry  of  this  country  we  note  with  much 
interest  from  a leading  iron  paper  that  the  exist- 
ence in  Virginia  of  large  deposits  of  iron  ores  of 
great  purity  and  richness,  fully  equaling  if  not 
surpassing  those  of  Lake  Superior,  has  been  fully 
established.  These  deposits,  moreover,  are  said 
to  be  readily  and  cheaply  accessible  to  the  iron- 
works east  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  great  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  Bessemer  industry  of  this 
country  has  had  to  contend  is  that  of  securing 
ores  of  sufficient  purity  at  reasonable  price,  and 
thus  far  it  has  been  dependent  partly  upon  for- 
eign sources,  though  chiefly  upon  the  ores  of 
Lake  Superior  and  Missouri. 

A new  industry  that,  besides  utilizing  one  of 
the  waste  products  of  the  mills,  gives  employ- 
ment to  quite  a number  of  men  has  lately  sprung 
up  in  Pittsburg.  The  article  is  called  “ breeze 
coke,”  and  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  the  fur- 
nace ash-pits.  The  coarse  particles  are  first  sep- 
arated from  the  fine  ashes  with  a rake,  and  the 
lumps  thrown  into  a tank  of  water,  when  the 
coke  that  is  fit  for  use  floats  on  its  surface,  the 
heavy  ash  and  cinder  sinking  to  the  bottom.  It 
is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  forge- men,  who 
use  it  largely. 

Bronces  incrustes  is  the  name  given  to  a new 
style  of  bronze  or  copper  work  ornamented  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  manufactured  by  the  cele- 
brated house  of  Christofle  and  Co.,  in  Paris. 

Dingier  publishes  the  fact  that  an  artificial  an- 
imal charcoal  possessing  very  fair  decolorizing 
power  can  be  prepared  by  saturating  lumps  of 
pumice-stone  with  fresh  ox  blood,  and  then  heat- 
ing the  mass  in  a closed  vessel  until  the  evolution 
of  combustible  gases  ceases.  Before  using  this 
substitute,  however,  it  is  recommended  that  it  be 
washed  in  water  to  remove  certain  soluble  salts 
that  are  contained  therein. 

Some  recent  improvements  in  photography  are 
of  great  interest.  A process  of  reproducing  neg- 
atives has  been  devised,  by  which  a plate  is  coat- 
ed in  the  dark  with  dextrin  4 parts,  glucose  4, 
bichromate  of  potassa  2,  and  water  100,  and, 
when  dry,  exposed  to  light  under  the  negative  to 
be  copied.  After  a few  seconds’  exposure,  it  is 
removed  again  to  the  dark  room  and  dusted  with 
finely  powdered  graphite,  which  brings  out  the 
picture.  If  the  plate  after  exposure  is  sprinkled 
with  emery  of  different  grades,  beginning  with 
the  coarsest,  the  more  viscous  portions  are  cov- 
ered by  the  larger  particles,  while  the  parts  most 
acted  on  by  the  light  retain  only  the  finest.  The 
plate  is  then  hardened  by  exposure  to  light,  and 
an  impression  taken  from  it  in  soft  metal,  which 
yields  an  electrotype  possessing  the  proper  grain 
for  copper-plate  printing. 

In  a similar  connection  we  must  notice  that 
MM.  Delachanal  and  Mermet  have  designed  a 
continuous  light  for  photographic  purposes  by 
the  combustion  of  nitric  oxide  and  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  the  eminent  actinic  value  of  which  has 
long  been  familiar  to  physicists. 

A very  remarkable  fact,  if  verified,  is  the  ob- 
servation of  M.  Choquart,  lately  communicuted  to 
the  French  Academy,  that  the  magnet  exercises 
a decided  influence  upon  the  spectra  of  various 
substances.  The  spectra  of  sulphur  and  sele- 
nium under  the  magnetic  influence  are  said  to 
become  quite  pale,  and  finally  to  disappear,  while 
the  opposite  effect  is  produced  in  the  case  of 
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chlorine  and  bromine.  The  effect,  the  author 
says,  is  so  rapid  as  to  seem  magical. 

Under  the  head  of  Materia  Medico , Thera- 
peutics, and  Hygiene  we  may  refer  to  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Schmidt  in  reference  to  the  well- 
known  and  much- dreaded  disease  known  as 
diabetes  mellitus,  and  the  result  of  a disorganiza- 
tion of  the  brain — a condition  to  which  students 
are  particularly  liable.  It  is  maintained  by  Dr. 
Schmidt  that  in  no  case  coming  within  the  scope 
of  his  extended  experience  and  study  has  this  dis- 
ease been  developed  excepting  as  hereditary,  and 
that  in  every  instance  a predisposition  existed, 
as  the  inheritance  from  some  ancestor  who  had 
been  affected  by  it  within  one  or  two  generations. 

Lasagne,  in  a paper  on  therapeutics  and  hot 
baths,  informs  us  that  the  beneficial  results  of 
such  applications  may  be  secured,  without  any 
of  the  evils  sometimes  arising,  by  the  precaution 
of  having  the  bath  warmer  at  the  end  of  the  op- 
eration than  at  the  beginning,  the  temperature 
in  no  case  to  exceed  1 15°  to  118°,  and  the  time 
of  exposure  limited  to  a few  minutes. 

Napier  mentions  what  he  considers  to  be  a new 
process  in  dental  surgery.  Taking  the  ground 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  nerve  is  very  objec- 


tionable in  preparing  the  stumps  for  the  insertion 
of  artificial  teeth,  he  hies  down  the  teeth,  with 
an  occasional  application  of  nitric  acid  to  the  sur- 
face, for  the  purpose  of  deadening  the  nerve. 
He  has  found  as  the  result  of  several  experiments 
that  teeth  cauterized  in  this  way  retain  the  vitality 
of  the  nerve,  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  their 
general  health  and  condition. 

Necrology . — Among  the  deaths  since  our  last 
Summary  we  have  to  record,  for  the  United 
States,  those  of  Dr.  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  of  Chicago, 
and  Dr.  Gideon  Lincecum,  of  Texas ; Mr.  F. 
Von  Kittlitz  and  Dr.  Friedrich  Rochleder,  for 
Germany  ; Sir  William  Jardine,  Lady  Hooker, 
Dr.  Edwin  Smith,  and  Dr.  Archibald  Campbell, 
for  England  ; and  Ferdinand  Bayan  and  L.  F. 
Rousseau,  for  France. 

We  desire  to  correct  an  error  which  through 
oversight  crept  into  the  Editor’s  Scientific  Rec- 
ord published  in  our  December  issue.  It  was 
there  stated  that  the  length  of  railways  through- 
out the  world  exceeds  2,000,000  miles.  The 
correct  statement  would  read,  “ The  nnmber  of 
miles  of  railway  throughout  the  world  exceeds 
200,000.” 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  dosed  on  the  22d  of  January. 

— Congress,  after  the  holiday  recess,  met 
January  5.  On  the  19th  of  January  Senator 
Sherman  submitted  a report  from  the  committee 
of  conference  to  amend  the  existing  customs  and 
revenue  laws.  The  report,  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate,  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
presented  last  session,  except  that  the  duty  on 
hops  had  been  raised  to  eight  cents  per  pound, 
and  that  the  sections  relating  to  tobacco  and  the 
sales  of  bonds  had  been  stricken  out.  The  re- 
port was  agreed  to  by  the  House  January  21. 

The  House,  January  7,  passed,  by  a vote  of  136 
to  99,  the  Senate  bill  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  the  provisions  of  which  were  given  in 
our  last  Record.  The  bill  has  received  the  Pres- 
ident’s signature.  On  the  1 2th  a bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  removing  the  limitation  restricting 
the  capital  of  gold  banks  to  $1,000,000. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  from  the  House 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  January  i 8.  It  appro- 
priates a little  over  $16,000,000. 

The  House  Committee  on  Elections,  January 
19,  reported  a resolution  recommending  the  ex- 
pulsion of  George  Q.  Cannon,  Delegate  from  the 
Territory  of  Utah. 

A resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House,  De- 
cember 18,  permitting  the  select  committee  on 
the  condition  of  the  South  to  proceed  either  ns 
a committee  or  sub-committee  to  Louisiana  to 
make  investigations.  In  accordance  with  tliis 
resolution,  the  select  committee  appointed  a sub- 
committee, consisting  of  Charles  Foster,  William 
Walter  Phelps,  and  Clarkson  N.  Potter.  The 
committee  left  Washington  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  were  in  New  Orleans  January  4,  when  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  attempted  to  organize  it- 
self. The  State-house  was  guarded  directly  by 
the  police,  and  more  remotely  by  United  States 


troops,  under  the  command  of  General  De  Tro- 
briand.  The  Returning  Board  had  returned  fifty- 
three  Republicans  and  fifty  Democrats,  leaving 
five  contested  seats,  the  proper  occupants  of  which 
were  to  be  decided  by  the  Legislature.  After 
the  roll-call  of  members  there  was  an  irregular 
organization  attempted  by  the  Conservatives* 
who,  by  an  informal  vote,  placed  L.  A.  Wilt* 
in  the  chair.  The  five  Conservative  members 
whose  seats  were  contested  were  in  like  manner 
admitted  to  seats.  L.  A.  Wiltz  was  then  elected 
permanent  Speaker.  Some  confusion  ensuing, 
the  Speaker  called  upon  General  De  Trobriand 
to  clear  the  lobby,  which  the  general  did.  Short- 
ly afterward  General  De  Trobriand  received  or- 
ders from  Governor  Kellogg  to  eject  the  five 
Conservatives  whose  names  had  not  been  re- 
turned by  the  Returning  Board.  He  ejected 
these  members.  The  Democrats  then  retired 
from  the  hall  in  a body.  At  9 p.m.  General 
Sheridan  assumed  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf. 

The  Congressional  investigating  committee  re- 
turned to  Washington  shortly  after  the  events 
just  narrated,  and  on  the  15th  their  report  was 
submitted  to  the  House.  During  their  eight 
days*  stay  in  New  Orleans  they  examined  over 
ninety -five  witnesses.  The  committee  report 
that  the  acting  members  of  the  Returning  Board 
were  all  Republicans.  The  returns  of  the  last 
election  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Elec- 
tions gave  the  Conservatives  a majority  of  twen- 
ty-nine members  in  the  Legislature. " In  three 
instances  there  were  protests  accompanying  the 
returns.  The  Returning  Board,  after  a session 
of  several  weeks,  returned  fifty-three  Republicans 
and  fifty  Democrats.  In  one  parish  (Rapides) 
three  Conservatives  were  elected,  and  the  returns 
were  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  the  United 
States  Supervisors  that  the  election  was  in  all  re- 
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spects  fall,  fair,  and  free.  The  Return in^poard 
gave  the  seats  of  that  parish  to  Republican  mem- 
bers. In  regard  to  the  charge  of  intimidation 
of  Republican  voters,  the  committee  concludes 
that  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  before  it. 
The  depressed  condition  of  commerce  is  alluded 
to,  and  the  blame  laid  upon  the  Kellogg  govern- 
ment, which  is  only  upheld  by  the  Federal  mili- 
tary. The  White  League  of  New  Orleans,  ac- 
cording to  this  report,  is  an  organization  com- 
prised of  different  clubs,  numbering  between  2500 
and  2800,  the  members  of  which  provide  their 
own  arms.  The  emeute  of  September  14  was 
caused  by  the  seizure,  without  process  of  law, 
of  arms  purchased  by  the  members.  The  re- 
port concludes  with  an  account,  substantially 
the  same  as  we  have  given,  of  the  events  of 
January  4. 

This  report  was  indorsed  by  the  fall  commit- 
tee, but  it  was  determined  to  have  a more  thor- 
ough investigation. 

Prior  to  the  submission  of  this  report  the 
President  had,  January  13,  sent  a message  to 
Congress  in  reply  to  a request  for  information  in 
regard  to  the  Federal  interference  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Louisiana  Legislature.  The  Pres- 
ident dwells  upon  the  long  career  of  lawlessness 
in  New  Orleans,  explains  his  recognition  of  the 
Kellogg  government  as  a necessity  in  the  absence 
of  any  definite  Congressional  policy  upon  the 
subject,  shows  how  and  why  the  Federal  forces 
were  present  in  New  Orleans  January  4,  acting 
presumably  under  orders  already  given  on  the 
basis  of  the  Governor’s  application  in  September, 
and  constituting  the  only  force  upon  which  both 
parties  could  rely  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

"Nobody  was  disturbed  by  the  military  who  had  a 
legal  right  at  that  time  to  occupy  a seat  In  the  Legis- 
lature. That  the  Democratic  minority  of  the  House 
undertook  to  seize  its  organization  by  fraud  and  vio- 
lence ; that  In  this  attempt  they  trampled  under  foot 
law ; that  they  undertook  to  make  persons  not  return- 
ed as  elected,  members,  so  as  to  create  a majority ; that 
they  acted  under  a preconcerted  plan,  and  under  false 
pretenses  introduced  into  the  hall  a body  of  men  to 
support  their  pretensions  by  force  If  necessary;  and 
that  conflict,  disorder,  and  riotous  proceedings  follow- 
ed, are  facta  that  seem  to  be  well  established.  And  I 
am  credibly  Informed  that  these  violent  proceedings 
were  a part  of  a premeditated  plan  to  have  the  House 
organized  in  this  way.  recognize  what  has  been  called 
the  M'Knery  Senate,  then  to  depose  Governor  Kellogg, 
and  so  revolutionize  the  State  government.  Whether 
it  was  wrong  for  the  Governor,  at  the  request  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  members  returned  as  elected  to  the  House, 
to  use  such  means  as  were  in  his  power  to  defeat  those 
lawless  and  revolutionary  proceedings,  is  perhaps  a de- 
batable question,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  would 
have  been  no  trouble  if  they  who  now  complain  of  il- 
legal interference  had  allowed  the  House  to  be  organ- 
ized in  a lawful  and  regular  manner.  When  those  who 
inaugurated  disorder  and  anarchy  disavow  hareh  pro- 
ceedings, it  will  be  time  enough  to  condemn  those  who 
by  such  means  as  they  have  prevent  the  success  of 
their  lawless  and  desperate  schemes.” 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  terms  of  twenty-five 
Senators  expire.  Seventeen  of  these  retiring  Sen- 
ators are  Republicans,  three  Independents,  and 
five  Democrats.  The  following  new  Senators 
have  been  elected : Newton  Booth,  from  Cali- 
fornia; William  W.  Eaton,  from  Connecticut; 
W.  P.  Whyte  and  Robert  E.  Withers,  from  Vir- 
ginia; B.  K.  Bruce,  from  Mississippi;  A.  G. 
Thurman  (re-elected),  from  Ohio ; S.  B.  Maxcy, 
from  Texas ; George  F.  Edmunds  (re-elected), 
from  Vermont ; William  A.  Wallace,  from  Penn- 
sylvania ; Francis  Keman,  from  New  York ; ex- 
Govemor  Theodore  Randolph,  from  New  Jersey ; 


H.  L.  Dawes,  from  Massachusetts ; Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  from  Delaware ; J.  E.  M ‘Donald,  from 
Indiana;  General  F.  M.  Cockrell,  from  Mis- 
souri, to  succeed  Carl  Schurz ; Hannibal  Ham- 
lin (re-elected),  from  Maine;  William  Sharon, 
from  Nevada ; A.  S.  Paddock,  from  Nebraska. 

The  New  Hampshire  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention, at  Concord,  January  5,  nominated  Hi- 
ram R.  Roberts  for  Governor. 

The  Connecticut  State  Republican  Convention, 
at  New  Haven,  January  20,  nominated  James  L. 
Greene  for  Governor. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port 
of  New  York  in  1874  was  149,762. 

With  the  new  year  came  a new  dynasty  for 
Spain.  Alfonso  XII.,  son  of  the  ex-Queen  Isa- 
bella, was  proclaimed  king,  and  was  supported 
by  the  army  and  navy.  A regency  was  formed 
under  the  Presidency  of  Cnnovas  Delcastillo. 
The  new  king’s  ministry  was  announced  as  fol- 
lows; Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Castro ; of 
Justice,  Cardenas;  of  War,  Jovellar ; of  Finance, 
Salaverria ; of  Marine,  Molina ; of  the  Interior, 
Robledo ; of  Commerce,  Orovio ; of  the  Colo- 
nies, Ayala. 

President  M‘Mahon  sent  a message  to  the 
French  Assembly,  January  6,  urgently  request- 
ing the  passage  of  a bill  creating  a Second  Cham- 
ber, provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  statu 
quo  until  1880  in  the  event  of  M ‘Mahon’s  death 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  and, 
after  the  organization  of  the  Second  Chamber,  a 
decision  from  both  Chambers  as  to  the  govern- 
ment which  shall  succeed  the  Septennate. 

DISASTERS. 

December  24. — Colliery  explosion  in  North 
Staffordshire,  England.  Twenty  miners  killed. 
— Railway  accident  at  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire, 
England.  Express  train  thrown  down  an  em- 
bankment. Thirty  persons  killed  and  eighty 
wounded. 

December  28. — Tidings  received  in  London  of 
the  destruction  by  fire,  November  1 7,  of  the  em- 
igrant ship  Cospatricki  bound  from  London  to 
Auckland.  Of  five  hundred  souls  on  board  only 
three  are  known  to  have  survived. 

OBITUARY. 

December  28. — In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
James  Walker,  D.D.,  formerly  President  of  Har- 
vard College,  aged  eighty  years. 

December  26. — In  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts, 
the  Hon.  Alvah  Crocker,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

December  28. — In  New  York,  the  Hon.  Gerrit 
Smith,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

December  29. — In  New  York,  General  Morgan 
L.  Smith,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

January  12. — In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Thom- 
as E.  Bramlette,  ex- Governor  of  that  State. 

January  18. — In  New  York,  William  H.  As- 
pinwall,  merchant,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

December  8. — In  Paris,  Baron  E.  C.  G.  Wap- 
pers,  the  distinguished  Belgian  artist,  aged  sev- 
enty-one years. 

December  29. — Death  announced  of  the  Span- 
ish statesman,  Joaquin  Baldomero  Espartero. 

December  81. — In  France,  Ledru  Rollin,  aged 
sixtv-six  years. 

January  1. — In  London,  England,  Mrs.  J. 
Lothrop  Motley,  wife  of  the  American  historian. 
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MARCH,  month  of  “ many  weathers,”  wildly  comes 
In  hail,  and  snow,  and  rain,  and  threatening 
hums, 

And  floods;  while  often  at  his  cottage  door 
The  shepherd  stands,  to  hear  the  distant  roar 
Loosed  from  the  rushing  mills  and  river  locks. 

With  thundering  sound  and  overpowering  shocks. 
From  bank  to  bank,  along  the  meadow  lea, 

The  river  spreads,  and  shines  a little  sea; 

While  in  the  pale  sunlight  a watery  brood 
Of  swooping  white  birds  flock  about  the  flood. 


The  following  amusing  incident  in  the  early 
history  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  was  related 
by  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Town- 
hall  of  that  town  in  1858  : 

When  the  British  chieftain,  General  Gage, 
seeking  to  overawe  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
sent  out  through  the  courts  warrants  to  obtain 
juries  to  use  in  restoring  the  impeached  Chief 
Justice  Oliver,  the  people  of  Braintree  took  in- 
stant measures  to  obtain  possession  of  all  these 
obnoxious  papers  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 
Accordingly  about  two  hundred  gathered  one 
Sunday  evening  for  the  purpose  of  securing  those 
papers,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  deputy- sheriff. 
Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  they 
secured  that  officer  and  compelled  him  to  deliver 
up  the  warrants.  They  then  made  a great  fire, 
around  which  they  stood  in  a circle  while  the 
obnoxious  documents  were  committed  to  the 
flames ; but  after  all  was  done,  when  a vote  was 
called  whether  they  should  huzzah,  it  passed  in 
the  negative,  because  it  was  Sunday , aud  they 
went  home  in  silence. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  town 
of  Braintree  originally  embraced  the  present 
towns  of  Randolph  and  Quincy,  and  that  John 
Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams  were  both 
raised  before  the  separation. 

In  the  present  town  of  Braintree  resides 

M , a manufacturer  of  heavy  carriages  and 

heavy  mechanical  work  of  all  sorts,  which  has 
been  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  ex- 
tensive business  relations  have  given  him  a keen 
insight  into  human  nature.  A few  years  ago, 
while  traveling  on  the  cars  in  New  York,  he  fell 
in  with  a very  affable  but  high-flown  gentleman, 
who  was  ostensibly  acquainted  with  every  thing 
worth  knowing.  After  conversing  a while  rela- 
tive to  mechanical  work,  the  gentleman  asked 
M where  he  was  from. 

“ Braintree,  Massachusetts/’  was  the  reply. 

“Braintree?  Braintree?”  was  the  rejoinder. 
“It  must  be  an  unimportant  place.  I think  I 
never  heard  of  it  before.” 

“Ah?  astonishing,”  quietly  remarked  M . 

“ It  is  the  only  town  in  the  United  States  that 
ever  produced  two  Presidents.” 


The  name  of  John  Brown  may  be  suggestive 
of  a soul  that  is  marching  on,  but  this  time  his 
earthly  mission  is  not  ended,  and  he  lives  in  an 
inland  town  in  Maine.  He  is  habitually  poor, 
but  he  always  takes  a complacent  view  of  life. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  his  heart  is  not  very 
keenly  susceptible  to  the  ties  of  nature.  We  re- 
call him  now  in  his  most  significant  character, 
going  along  the  street  at  a pacing  gait,  with  his 


wood-saw  on  his  shonlder,  and  always  humming, 
to  the  old  “ Forty-niner’s”  tune  of  Susannah , the 
following  syllabical  euphony:  “ Rum-tum-dum- 
de-dar-de-o,  rum-tum-tier-di-do,”  etc. 

During  the  last  war  John  had  three  sons  in 
the  army,  named  Fernando,  James,  and  Henry. 
Fernando  was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to 
Libby  Prison,  James  was  killed  outright,  and 
Henry  lost  an  eye  in  one  of  the  battles.  John 
was  returning  home  from  the  village,  where  he 
had  received  letters  informing  him  of  the  above 
facts,  when  he  was  met  by  a waggish  neighbor, 
and  the  following  conversation  ensued  between 
them: 

“ Well,  John,  you  been  to  the  village?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What’s  the  news  ?” 

“ Oh,  not  much  of  any  thing,  only  I’ve  heerd 
from  the  boys,  and  Jim’s  got  laid  out.” 

44  What!  you  don’t  mean  he’s  killed?” 

“Yes,  Sir;  and  Hen’s  got  one  of  his  eyes 
knocked  out,  and  Fenians  down  there  in  prison. 

I don’t  expect  to  ever  see  him  again.  Rum-tum- 
dum-de-dar-de-o,  ” etc. 

Mr.  B was  a noted  penny-a-liner  who  had 

written  much  in  the  way  of  novelettes,  and  earned 
quite  an  extensive  reputation  in  this  field  in  his 
younger  days.  A few  years  ago  he  was  one  day 
reviewing  the  incidents  of  his  literary  career 
with  an  old  friend,  when  he  remarked,  “I  have 
during  my  literary  life  received  a great  many 
puffs  and  flattering  notices  from  the  press.” 

“ And  that,  of  course,”  said  the  friend,  “was 
very  gratifying.” 

44  You  will  say  remarkably  so,”  was  the  reply, 
44  when  I tell  you  that,  with  one  exception,  I 
wrote  them  all  myself!” 

Old  Deacon  Roberts  was  worked  np  to  a high 
state  of  enthusiasm  in  a revival.  He  was  ex- 
horting the  unconverted  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come  before  it  was  too  late ; for,  said  he,  “ the 
Lord  is  here  now,  and  He  may  not  be  here  again 
for  twenty  years.” 

This  from  a correspondent  at  Rivifere  du  Loup, 
Canada : 

When  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada 
was  completed,  in  1860,  many  of  the  farmers 
had  never  heard  of,  much  less  seen,  a railway, 
but  it  soon  got  reported  around  that  passengers 
could  travel  by  it,  and  even  cattle.  A back- 
woodsman who  was  indebted  to  a country  mer- 
chant was  pushed  by  the  latter  for  payment  of 
the  amount  due,  and  the  only  means  of  liqui- 
dating the  debt  was  by  taking  a fat  ox  to  the 
Quebec  market.  For  this  purpose  he  tied  his 
ox  to  the  back  of  his  cart,  and  drove  to  the  rail- 
way station,  a distance  of  nine  miles.  On  sur- 
veying the  train  and  seeing  an  iron  railing  around 
the  platform  of  the  hind  car,  he  concluded  that 
that  was  the  place  to  tie  his  ox,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  taking  a place  in  a second-class 
car  himself  forward.  Presently  the  train  began 
to  move  off  slowly.  The  speed  increased ; quick- 
er and  quicker  it  went.  The  poor  man  got  very 
fidgety,  the  speed  still  increasing,  until  large 
drops  of  sweat  became  visible  on  his  brow.  By 
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tfci>  time  the  cmuinctot  bod  fe^bedT^bi^:;^^^ 
toiler  t tb$  tickets  pearly  out  of  brt»fetfi4  fho 
to  him.  ^ickqxjlilg, 

My  ftflar  K^j$ucwrr  £>y  hz  wilt  never  fee  Abb 

to  beep  up  to  fcfli*  pace ; it  i$  not  '■’" 

*?  Your  ox!  JCtep  np  to  thi*  pace!  What 
da  jT4iu  mean  ? I don’t  undfcWkrtd  voa.  Have 
tom  oxen  cm.. board  f<;/\  V'  '.\C 

\ M Srbi  o.n  board,  of  1 fte<J  biin  b>  the 

.'fusing  of  the  hind  car. ?'  • /;  /.  4 1 V ; ' 

if  Voa  tied  yoar  ox  to  this  itulinf  of  dia  buhl 
.iea.rf  Who  told  >od  tod$*iA?'  - ^ V - " ; , • 
‘MSp  tme  ; bat >b Ac  is  tf is  $Sr  we  always  do  in 

the  -T-.otifiiry , f* 

Of  yonrfte  the  conductor  c^uld  not  stop  bis 
train  Wore  reaching  ih&  next  tfi&rion,  when, 
n addles*  to  *ay,  on  looking  f»Jr  dife  ii.Cf  they  foawi 
attached  to  die  rope  a pair  of  feints*  wish  a Maali 
portion  of  toe  neck.  ^ , . ; . ’ ; 

Mr.  Borgh  could  scarcely  call  this  et»k!nr  to 
iahnids,  aa. h was  not  interned . /;.  .?/ ;' ■; ( 

Tht^'  banjo.no  coruluetof  mmlo  a eoyectbu 
among  the  passengers  on  tire  spot,  real.bmg  a 
larger  ftpipont  than  the  ex  would  have  lmob£&? 
at  market.  whv  h jm  prea**n tetl  to  the  cresrifsdlen 
funner,  who  immediate)?  r^nrned  home,  vowing 
he  would  never  have  oxen  tsiken  to  market  by 
railway  again.  He  has  kept  Ins  word,  and  to 
thfo  day  he  leads  his  ox  to  market  behind  his 
<wq  can*  ••'  v :'  '.v-  /.•.  • • • ',v>  :. 


tbgir  bills  were  Jrm&  Arid  brown, 
looked- altogether  as  if  lUb  waa  n bur- 
»fe»V  on  a tit^r  regretted  not  having  b&ht  v&teu  tu 
mfetfae  . . , \.  'v 

• •./'■  Where  in  the  world  did  thew  chickens;  come 
from  in  the  winter  we  asked. 

The  solemn  /individual  JooMl  nt  the  little 
'»edipii;ofm i?ery  in  the  bt^ket,  and  gave  bis  hat 
a V»w>re  baok  on  his  bend.  Then  he  said,  with 
an  Air  <»t  wild  superiority*; 

**  I comes  from  C-hcrsey*  and  I make?  dfeji 
ant  steam  f?  .*  , . 

^smi  deat  Dm#  er,  i ip't  dm  an  outrage  ? 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  the  rest  aren't  a.  circuin- 
staitoe  to  H.  This  Jersey  man  didn't  even  men- 
lion  his  haring,  a siCiVrn  incubator,  hnt  claim  t«l 
ihe  whole  pmeef^—ihe  origin  0/  him- 


«df.  iierc  k tm-  ;>ortmiJt. 


Kw&irvs$  (tt  repartee  often  comes  from  out- 
rtf  the- war  etrnier*  <>f  the  world,  it  ^waa  rhf> 
Wfrfoni  of  tno  ioaferH  of  a r emin  village  to  meet 
every  dar  in  an  old  ohamfHjr  o,  play  nnelois. 
Prominent  amotig  them  were  Gardner  and  Rob- 
thsion.  One  day,  ^?nfe  an  ir/lerestimc;  game  \\f\s 
going  forward,  Gaidner  renmrkefi  eh  at  he  could 
elwuy^  odi  vphat  cards  Bahiwaon  held  by  his  ftp- 
Ittatwincc.  ' x - , ; ' 

•*  Oh,” said _ KWmson,  “you’ve  been  studying 
IiUTNCin  iiArure,  haven't  you  ?” 

4i0h  no,  * was  the  reply ; <:  TTeheensiu%ing 
tbd  brute  creation.*' 

Hvr  the  remainder  of  tlutl  dav  Gardner  Wecti- 

bh  tmo  dted 


pied  the  place  of  old  John  Wiiiets 
to  “ tackle”  Mm, 


1 COMJte IpK  C4tkl58rv,  r*T?  t 54AX1»  Ot  J*  KIT  <*TTAtl. 


STOftT  fed  ward  Walpole ; who,  being  told 
one  day  that  tbfc  r,«^cfecdoper?  hod  a way  of  dis- 
chargbvg  Uie  tpic  fVom.  vlvl  pHr^hment.  by  a cbertt- 
ical  proc^  itud pirn  making  the  p^rcVi men t tpto 
their  ;pdhc^  **?$$$(  i 8nd  a 
ruan  hw  dci'd«  aa  well  -kW- 'Words. n 

Tina  hVs  fyzh  ?*r?  mf&riy.  Ida  * great  tnlmy 

DfeAn  ioe^;- hot.  'Wt  Bcrg^* 

take ‘.'Sfhw Thrnk.  of  this,  CJtn^ 
v hilly  day,  riot  jbrvg  Ago,  while  pacing  thren^h 
the  corridor  of  the  i'  Wper  Ihstinitte^  tre  v»rVic&3: 
a fA!*lernndix)king  imiividuaJ  currying  a p^ehlikt- 
loi-iking  bucket,  frnm  which  proceeded  imrihps; 
somuk\  * -drom  the  coxipity"  vna> 

*we  rec(>jBfn<r.ed  the  spiitids  as  rcicmbHng:  die* 
of  ydong  ebickfens,  bnr  of  chiekenn  in  yiifflCuhy 
— * chickens  to  >hotn  life*  could  hare  hut  few  ftt- 
tracuarif . Wa  stopped,  and  tookeil  into  the  fc^sh 
ket,  where  there  were  indued  a dofcen  ,‘yir '\:t& 
young  chicketiA;  but  so  eh  discourage<i-!fA>ktiig 
apecirneujfc  we  mmt  in  pur  whole  barn-yard  ux- 
j«iienee  tjeheid.  They  had  about  two  feather* 


A nw  more  i%ter  atones,  after  the  manner 
of  DeAn,  Bamstiy : 

A prosperous  trader  in  the  north  of  frelanr], 
whc>  of  humble  originr  but  who  had  made  a 
tUrg^  fortune  in  bas'ine^,  retairped  ip  the  days  at 
his  opulence  much  of  the  home\y  umn ner  nud 
stvte  *f  speech  of  his  Garnery  ears.  On  one  oc- 
casion He  gave  * grand  dinner  party  in  honor  of 
n young  friend  W bo  had  Come  borne  from  ubrond. 
Kyery  thin g wn«  in  ftoyt  cla vs  style,  Tb ft  table 
mw  bi^slbd  with  plenty,  the  sideboard  was  giit- 
Nnh^yvitb  plate.  The  iremhts  bad  removed 
iht*.  ^ilyer  dlifa-^yers.  and  exposed  to  view  a mo4 
rempting  repast,  when  if  it*  hc^pitable  hc^t  up«ol<4 
th#  hi  the  whole  by  rolling  out  from  ono 
the  table  to  hi*  . yoorig  -guest*  ivho  was 
seated  at- the  other  end, 

^Master  W — — + dear*  do  you  see  ony  thing 
there  that  voinl  like  to 

Fancy  the  efihCK  on  his  very  stylish  daughters ! 

At  >t  f,.%hermanf*  feast  in  an  IT^rer  seA-pon  a 
gentleman  was  *-eaifod  iiuxt  xa  art  “ old  salt," 
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who,  before  he  wonld  begin  his  dinner,  insisted 
upon  having  some  of  every  kind  of  meat  that 
was  on  the  table  put  all  together  upon  his  plate, 
which  was  thus  loaded  with  an  incongruous  mess 
of  fish,  fiesh,  fowl,  and  vegetables,  all  in  the  one 
heap.  The  gentleman  asked  his  neighbor  why 
he  did  this,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  eat  the  different  sorts  of  food  separate- 
ly. . But  the  son  of  Neptune  saw  no  necessity  for 
any  such  distinction.  He  said : 

“Do  you  think  I keep  separate  shelves  for 
them  down  below?  Let  them  all  go  into  the 
hold  together.” 


the  nature  of  things  to  criticism  and  its  ladies. 
There  were  plenty  of  marriages  of  the  Twenty- 
first  District,  from  which  you  must  not  infer  that 
the  women  were  especially  pretty.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  could  not  help  asking  how  those  men 
whose  trade  it  is  to  be  clever,  and  who  most 
have  passed  through  the  Temple  of  Taste  of 
Montesquieu,  should  have  chosen  companions  so 
ugly.  One  thinks  of  the  speech  of  the  husband 
who  surprised  a languishing  lover  at  the  knees 
of  his  wife,  who  was  monstrously  ugly  : 4 4 Ah, 
monsieur  1 and  to  think  that  you  were  not  obliged 
to  do  it.” 


Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  a young 
Presbyterian  minister  who  had  just  commenced 
housekeeping  was  one  day  entertaining  a few 
clerical  friends.  After  dinner  whisky  punch  was, 
as  usual,  introduced,  but  the  young  host  was  anx- 
ious to  avoid  even  the  possibility  of  excess,  and 
therefore  before  the  carouse  had  proceeded  be- 
yond the  second  tumbler  he  ordered  in  a quanti- 
ty of  buttermilk  whey,  or  “caudle,”  by  way  of 
a conclusion  to  the  entertainment.  The  innova- 
tion was  not  acceptable  to  the  old  stagers,  one  of 
whom,  after  partaking  of  the  new  beverage,  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  the  following  impromptu : 

I’ve  not  had  of  grog 
What  would  warm  my  noddle; 

I'm  swelled  up  like  a frog: 

Brother,  curse  your  caudle  I 


At  these  post-prandial  potations  great  allow- 
ance was  made  for  what  was  said  and  done  by 
the  reverend  participators.  A minister  was  once 
charged  in  Synod  with  having  made  a certain 
statement.  He  asked  when  he  had  done  so.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  made  it  44 after  dinner.” 
“Oh,  thqp,”  said  he,  coolly,  in  reply,  “I  must 
have  been  in  jest.”  The  validity  of  the  excuse 
was  not  called  in  question. 


Prudence  of  a different  kind  from  the  fore- 
going was  manifested  by  another  Presbyterian 
minister,  who,  when  asked  at  his  ordination  if  he 
intended  to  become  a subscriber  to  the  Widows' 
Fund  of  his  Church,  answered  that  44  he  would 
wait  until  he  got  the  widow  first.”  The  young 
man  was  unmarried,  and  he  evidently  meant  that 
he  would  defer  his  subscription  until  he  had  got 
a wife,  that  being  the  germ  out  of  which  his  fu- 
ture widow  must  grow. 


The  Tribune  has  a very  clever,  bright  corre- 
spondent at  Paris,  Arsfene  Houssaye,  poet,  au- 
thor, and  art  critic,  who,  although  sixty  years 
old,  is  as  crisp  and  cheery  as  a youth  of  twenty. 
He  is  one  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  France.  In 
a recent  letter  he  gives  the  following  very  Frenchy 
anecdote : 

“You  have  heard  that  all  Paris  is  to  be  seen 
at  first  representations,  but  this  is  incorrect. 
There  is  little  more  than  the  Paris  of  art  and 
literature.  This  is  by  no  means  the  4 upper  ten 
thousand.'  When  I was  young,  Ma’amselle  Ra- 
chel, who  ruled  the  house  of  Moli&re,  had  me 
made  director  of  the  French  Theatre.  I gave 
there  a hundred  new  plays.  I therefore  had 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  fanatical  habi- 
tues of  first  representations.  I soon  saw  that 
with  the  exception  of  a score  of  celebrities  and 
a dozen  ladies  of  society,  the  house  belonged  by 


Our  genial  Methodist  brother,  Dr.  Hurst,  in 
his  new  book,  Life  tn  the  Fatherland , is  brimful 
of  good  things.  One  of  the  most  entertaining 
chapters  is  devoted  to  illustrations  of  the  quaint 
and  grotesque  features  of  German  life,  under  the 
title  of  “Oddities  of  the  Newspaper,  Home,  and 
Grave-yard.”  Here  are  a few  samples  of  the 
best : 

A father  announces  the  death  of  his  child  in 
the  Riesengebirge  Bote  newspaper  in  this  fashion: 

After  an  Illness  extending  over  many  years  it  has 
pleased  God  to  take  np  my  dearly  beloved  yoongeet 
daughter,  Anna,  into  lil8  heavenly  kingdom,  where  toe 
shall  inter  her  soulless  corpse  on  Thureday  next,  at  0 
o’clock.  Master  Carpenter  J.  Sou . 

A Leipsic  paper  contained  this  singular  obit- 
uary : 

To-day  death  tore  away  from  u b for  the  third  time 
our  only  child.  LA.V,  and  Frau. 

Turning  from  death  to  matrimony,  we  find 
the  following  solicitation  in  the  Vienna  Preset : 

A soldier,  forty  years  old,  sound  and  strong,  is  tired 
of  living  alone,  and  would  like  to  marry.  He  wishes 
a wife  twenty-five  years  old,  affectionate,  talented,  and 
finely  educated.  Since  he  possesses  nothing  but  his 
position,  a fortune  is  perfectly  necessary.  But  since 
he  is  thoroughly  opposed  to  making  love  for  money* 
he  takes  this  way  ot  making  his  wants  known. 

Such  a topic,  however,  can  not  be  expected  to 
submit  always  to  the  dull  method  of  prose,  as 
these  lines  from  a Dantzic  paper  show  : 

Four  men,  In  the  best  of  years  (not  aged). 

With  gold  and  land,  and  never  yet  engaged, 

Who’ve  never  fished  for  any  maiden  fair, 

And  whose  acquaintance  here  has  been  too  rare, 
WTho  long  to  put  themselves  ’neath  love’s  soft  sway. 
And  seek  in  this — a very  well  known  way— 

Here  perfect  strangers  in  this  little  city, 

Four  modest,  brave,  and  good  young  girls,  and  pretty. 
As  little  wives  to  carry  borne  from  here ; 

Therefore  we  beg  our  readers  not  to  fear, 

But  send  addresses,  as  is  oft  the  case, 

With  portrait,  to  this  paper’s  printing-place : 

Fortune  with  them  we  do  not  seek  possession, 

And  hereby  vow  to  act  with  strict  duration. 

But  such  overtures  are  not  confined  to  one 
sex,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  advertisement  in 
the  Berlin  Intelligenz  Blatt : 

A young  lady  of  good  exterior  and  pleasant  appear- 
ance wishes  to  marry  a gentleman  of  just  the  same 
way  of  thinking. 

The  Rheinistche  Zeitungy  in  18G9,  furnished 
this  testimony  to  the  qualifications  of  an  execu- 
tioner of  the  eighteenth  century  : 

I hereby  certify  that  the  executioner  of  Tecklen- 
burg,  Joest  Heinrich  Stolheust,  brother  of  the  execu- 
tioner Jiigermann,  some  time  ago  beheaded  with  skill 
and  to  my  especial  pleasure  Heinrich  Schuerkamp, 
who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Hellenborg ; and  immedi- 
ately after,  during  the  time  my  brother  was  Syndicus, 
skillfully  banged  a person  named  Rotter,  above  the 
masses ; also  that  in  similar  duties  people  will  be  well 
served  by  him.  Signed  the  9th  day  of  June,  1709. 
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In  the  same  line  is  the  following  scale  of  fees 
given  to  mediaeval  executioners  of  Darmstadt 
and  Bessungen,  as  published  in  a number  of 
German  papers  of  the  olden  times : , 

\ F1.K r. 


To  boil  a malefactor  in  oil 24 

To  quarter  a living  person 15 

To  execute  a person  with  the  sword 15 

To  lay  the  body  on  the  wheel 5 

To  stick  the  head  of  the  same  on  a pole 5 

To  rend  a man  into  four  parts 18 

To  hang  a man  or  any  delinquent 10 

To  bury  the  body 1 

To  burn  a man  alive 14 

To  wait  upon  a torture,  If  so  called 2 

To  place  in  a Spanish  boot 2 

To  place  a delinquent  in  the  rack. 5 

To  put  a person  in  the  iron  collar 1 

To  scourge  one  with  rods 8 

To  brand  the  gallows  upon  the  back,  or  upon 

the  forehead  or  cheeks 5 

To  cut  off  a person’s  nose  or  ears 0 

To  lead  a person  out  of  the  country 1 


00 

00 

30 

60 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

30 

00 

00 

80 


In  addition  to  these  charges  the  executioner  was 
gratuitously  boarded,  and  usually  received  some 
douceurs  besides. 

Here  are  some  quaint  little  mottoes  taken  from 
above  the  doorways  of  the  houses  in  the  Black 
Forest,  Harz  Mountains,  and  Tyrolese  Alps : 

The  Lord  this  dwelling  be  about. 

And  bless  all  who  go  m and  out. 

Another : 

The  old  folks  to  me  they  say 

The  times  grow  worse  from  day  to  day. 

But  1 say  no ! 

1 put  it  bo  : 

The  times  are  just  the  times  we*ve  always  had : 
It  is  the  people  who  have  grown  so  bad  1 

This  is  less  hopeful : 

To  please  all  men’s  a vain  endeavor, 

Ana  so  it  must  remain  forever. 

The  reason  true  I’ll  tell  to  you : 

The  heads  are  far  too  many, 

The  brains  are  far  too  few. 

Here  is  a strange  mixture  of  piety  and  pelf : 

I love  the  Lord,  and  trust  his  promise  true : 

I make  new  hats  and  dye  the  old  ones  too. 

Over  the  door  of  an  inn  is  the  following : 

Come  within  and  sit  thee  down: 

Hast  no  cash  ? be  off  full  soon  1 
Come  within,  dear  guest.  I pray, 

If  thou  hast  wherewithal  to  pay. 

Another  landlord  gives  us  this : 

The  kind  of  guest  that  I love  best 
Will  have  a friendly  talk ; 

Will  eat  and  drink  and  pay  hla  score, 

And  then  away  will  walk. 

This  one  from  Lower  Saxony : 

If  your  purse  is  filled  with  gold, 

Blessed  be  your  entrance  here; 

Blessed  be  your  going  out, 

If  you  pay  your  wine  and  beer. 

The  quaint  and  simple  methods  of  recording 
on  the  graves  the  manner  in  which  the  departed 
met  their  death  are  familiar  objects  to  travelers 
in  the  Tyrol.  For  instance,  near  Meran  this 
epitaph  is  inscribed  on  a tablet  which  bears  the 
picture  of  a man’s  head  peeping  out  from  under 
an  avalanche,  and  a little  Tyrolese  scampering 
off  to  the  left : 

Here  died  Martin  Kausch: 

The  avalanche  came  and  rolled 
Upon  his  body,  and  made  him  cold. 

Also  Jorg  under  it  was  bound. 

But  to-day  is  lively  and  sound  I 


The  following  is  found  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains.  A picture  painted  in  glowing  col- 
ors on  the  smooth  face  of  a rock  represents  a fu- 
rious ox  running  his  horns  into  a man,  with  this 
result: 

By  the  thrust  of  ox’s  horn 

Came  I into  heaven's  bourne. 

All  so  quickly  did  I die, 

Wife  and  children  leave  must  I ; 

But  in  eternity  rest  I now, 

All  through  thee,  thou  wild  beast,  thou  i 

Among  the  newer  inscriptions  in  Austria  is  the 
following,  over  the  grave  of  the  common  goods 
carrier  between  St.  Gilgen  and  Salzburg.  He 
went  by  the  name  of  “St.  Gilgen  Bote,”  and 
died  in  1869 : 

Here  rests  In  God 
The  dead  St  Gilgen  Bote ; 

To  him  be  gracious,  Lord, 

As  he  would  be 
If  he  wert  Thou. 

And  Thou  St  Gilgen  Bote ! 

a 

Daring  the  reign  of  the  reforming  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  of  Austria  the  following  was  found 
on  a wall : 

A friend  of  arms, 

A foe  to  priests, 

A hypocrite 
Our  Raiser  is ! 

The  emperor,  to  catch  the  author,  caused  it  to 
be  torn  down,  and  this  to  be  put  in  its  place  : 

The  first  Is  true, 

The  second  plain ; 

Of  need  the  third, 

And  to  the  author  fifty  ducats  are  due. 

But  the  trap  failed,  as  is  shown  by  this  answer, 
which  appeared  on  the  following  day  : 

Four  are  we— 

Pen.  ink,  paper,  and  I ; a 

Each  other  we  shall  not  betray, 

So  the  Kaiser  his  ducats  may  keep. 

Thr  following  authentic  anecdote  of  the  late 
Thaddeus  Stevens  (contributed  by  a prominent 
ex-member  of  Congress)  contains  a grain  of  pure 
Attic  salt,  which  some  of  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  searching  The  Drawer  for  that  condi- 
ment may  relish : 

Time— the  close  of  the  “long  session”  of  the 
Fortieth  Congress,  J uly  27, 1868.  Place — office 
of  the  Sergeant -at- Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington.  Dramatis  Persona — a 
group  of  impecunious  M.C.’s,  waiting  to  draw 
their  arrears  of  pay. 

Seated  on  a lounge  in  the  background  were 
John  F.  Driggs,  then  representing  the  Lake  Su- 
perior mining  district  of  Michigan,  and  Thadde- 
us Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  “Old  Com- 
moner” was  then  on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave, 
“nigh  to  death’s  door,”  as  he  himself  expressed 
it  (he  died  two  weeks  afterward) ; but  although 
his  shrunken  frame  gave  painful  evidence  of 
“natural  force  abated,”  his  eye — that  lustrous 
orb  that  glittered  from  out  the  cavernous  depths 
beneath  the  beetling  brow'  of  a massive  forehead 
like  the  “black  diamond”  in  the  mine — “was 
not  dim.” 

Driggs  was  particularly  jubilant  over  the  pas- 
sage of  a bill  imposing  a higher  rate  of  duty  on 
copper,  in  which  his  constituents  were  deeply  in- 
terested, and  Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  habitual  vein 
of  sarcastic  humor,  was  “ chaffing”  him  about  it, 
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alleging,  among  other  things,  their  lie  had  ' fVcfc»t>J.  Ht*  also  had  a neighbor,  named  Lewi*. 

I i\)l  through  by  bribery,  v TMf  was  in  ahnwm  ; v )h>  '.vas  it  unVom- 

U)  ‘ome  nugget  of  virgin  copper,  rudely  inobkL  j fnrtabki  temper,  and  between  tlfe  tadgh-baf  ut*d 
tsd  wliigh  nf  unjdnwtfm- 

had  dmlrilmted  among;  members  .-With  tvbbm  he  j- f>n<J  day  v>bfda  between  the  two  waited  $o 
ww  pers.iuuHy  imirniite  a«  souvenir* uf  the  min*  hot  that -Packard  •'  wed*  far*'  the  neighbor  arid 
era!  wealth.  bf  Ins  district  } g&viS'him  wbnt  hi?  mrtmd  ** » pound  touching." 

Upon  ihM  hwt rc*fM  * Urib&yr  spn^t*  Mrv  ;Sfce>  Of  vxmvm  MrAi--—  Itantid  of  this,  and  fie 
vensV  no)  league  Jrqrn  the  Xierfc*  CVmbty  district;  -Sent-  for  Packard  to  ennie  Sto  his  study  in  the 
**  By^tKe«yr*^%  Mr,  Sevens,  IMggs  gave  «rv£$ijujg<  and  tt  the  appointed  fiutfr  the  • latter 

hi*  employer; I under- 
stand sou  have  had  mne 
Uwuhfe  With  Mr.  I &m*." 

'**¥%&<  he  ttmdp  tm*  *0 
madilmt  tcimldirt  help 
licking  lthn.  M 

‘^Velhhir.F^karvK 
I don't  Uke  to  have  mv 
thing  ofihls  M*t\  occur 
If  gcvbs- a bad  s^jvrid, 
and  hereafter  you  rvusi 
try  hr^d  control  you  nwtlf, 
imd  not  lei  yohr  pas- 
sions ran  iirav  *dii*  . 
jonS  , . ; " ;.• 

ISickanlreceiVod  this 
K'pypbf  wiih  becoming 
defence,  bowed,  arid 
pacing  through 
itije  doorr  Rhcn  In?  wn* 
;st^>wl.bj  Mr.Q“~ 
|§^TWait  a moment. 
Air;  Packard  J ftd  any 
4firie  yoq  get  *0  you  cum*  V 
get  along,  and  fed  &*  if 
' JSfu  nmsl  lick  sOTncbrnly. 

J h/ui  rather  you  would  > 
Tick  Mr,  Lewis  than  any  y 
due  ehe.  That  ig  all." 


Nor  twenty  mites 
frqxv  Boston  resides  Mr. 
Q- — — t h refined  gentle-* 
man  of  the  old  scUrxil, 
With  mi  illnswibus  *m- 
ce*tTvami  ariorne  clo^o 
$r‘ . ;ttpncwte<i  with  the 
criltxvnz  and  reform  of 
our  country  during  the 
Inst  half  ceidwry.  >fr. 
Q— — once  had  in  his 
employ,  as  . fbremau  of 
his  fa  mi,  a very  good 
and  faiihful  umn.  named 
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*0#J#£U  JILfcUtflUlii.  1 Jf  WJKStf^Uff  KOKtl!  0)W)!,I<1 


IT  ‘ A m-r/'  npltol  Krmiin  Afchvnh-  )v  u\>,  %v\biiv%-'.'  - 

\ rrv  tvt-n/"  *ai«l  Ito  ul«1  to*a«i.  tori?  -it  mtofe  fto  .K^praaito 

Tton.  .tfiar  o /iito.nnMit,  “ Whim ik  it  T*  iiuyav  bm  tlu)  |Hu^."RW;k<\  ft!#  *0 

'rl.u  r<»  Sort I*  i'nmUuit**  i$  im  i*  vtll  ym>utoo<t  tltof  ik*  p‘to.  <*«•  -puf.il/ 

1 Vt.-i-y  wail  ’ftotl  ttonld  ipnitlcnuai  ao.p.i*.  ! will  fitto  ynn  rtonn  mill  >u)to.*c  |j*> vt* 
taking  n ft  lii»  aiw^|vupnr.  ‘VTruy  tkm  1 to  {to  anil  tto  toatx  nt  ?*  i«u»»n‘«‘r  yvm 

ia>  WiH  into  t HivtTft# MiplWt^.  W* 

l^tpr  xii  1h c<  to  tonic  iiuv  yp<  to  ftoJtiat  v)l*  KrmPje. 

mmlv.  , - -yl  #iW  X VowW  wjrwvHh  tl>to  muring 

" Ui*  you  fcnovi  upy  thing  atom  .tin*  \\i*& t-  . tbiV  waters,’*  *’Iit'  U^sm.  Ttoa,  piufuiir  «>>it 

n jtoutof  Font  Vuyf»*to  in  imp  little 

■**  bay  ttjm  it  to»V  * <.u  t li#>  ttilVp'i  .Sir,"  ! Hf<  -m* >i^«t  toot,  “Tito  iiif.  1 torn*  my  ineak 
•tf &tol  \t  lwll;fr  Tf  *,  ' / VC 

**  titokhrtin  to  < ^ * : I*  umunr.itMix'1  i *•  l p<m  tin*  Mina/to.bft  TiM*k  -Tiir.k',. 
•’•/qa'»|i?tofu-.r'  *'  \y*to«*-..roy  fr^u-UV’’^ 

tor,  lupt  •«i,piroto poi  tpnp  jwiiw?’  i #0  fm;  lt:*»  toPn  but  g?un;tog'  H 

?'  Ar<v  W;b  (^nvi]D»:  MmaT*  $Wh)  Tack,  Ito  to  * h^tovfr $[  *> 

• • l>-T  pipit  a itoto.inmo  ^ - :Tmv^»!j»v,  t 

" 1 ivmtothinU  July  r»n«^ti •; ^lopyV.nr  at  liiH^liiVtuiii  irrit^y  m»<l.  J|4v- 

ly  vk^  »*.ro  ^r.iny*  'W' Tnn?iH-,''  I iu^r  rn^-iy*  »i  tfio  S.uanurmo,  it  iu»^' 

r^pPViK  .'*  >/.  '’{  , •. 1 ! v : ; fnr  the?  lim  tirm'  lptd^  to  My 

^Vr  :t>.'A'*]i  villa.  3 minC:  tto  woKl  h-nxyirJA,  ]*a  n«  7*iun».  LTpi  in'  Ho*  <J:*>  -»v.' 

ihmal  hi^oiKf  it  ^v;>.s  a.  ra.gutJU'yirt.ma uf  lilila-  ' will  vtov  if  frnm  tlo«  Aummit  ot  that  f*?.np 

in  ^ hh‘h  t to  Jv 1 In*  i j vv<yaiib  oovi-rnil  hill  t»vhi?i»i  f to  tOMa*.  r 

imrwb.yvft  touk  ivur*.  i !m'v  jipp'p  »>n  v"  l»>MMi»*iHvhrv  Knainf  ptwfl  Tuiia  JjoT;, 

f to  to>J })t  totoi\  iito  ntoh  ulmivut . >4-i  m \ ar  hmu  t hA t i iaiptryT ^urmi^ pa 

PpP  iitoifr  inkyj^iif^h^*  ^trcutntH,  rrptoil  KnMih^/  ts  1 mnkv  it  4 yt$}\b IP  nut 

;n>.i  iu  tikT-mar:  fi  .^urh  tit  to  in  m>‘  mifb»US  tiirounh  'n- 

W‘  Affi  tp  tir  at»rt  n.  tt>$  Ofttc*?  of  the  'Lto«-' 

r •; v ; .-'V  '■  ■;  . .;V ;y/.'V' yv;..’.  ' 
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The  view  from  the  Knob  is  one  of  the 

few  that  linger  in  memory  distinct  an  a paint- 1 Looking  from  the  Knob  toward  the  west, 
ed  picture.  As  yet  it  is  unknown  to  the  world  j we  saw  a crowd  of  peaks,  apparently  end- 
nt  large,  but  it  will  be  famous  some  day,  j less,  fading  away  into  the  horizon  on  tin 
when  the  eager  artists  and  tourists  discover  far  Tennessee  border.  But  the  southwest 
this  hidden  region  locked  up  behind  mount-  holds  the  (jrmuft  loci , the  god  who  guard* 
ain  walls  whose  peaks  seem  to  thrust  back  the  valley— Mount  Pisgah,  solemn,  grand 
scornfully  the  railroads  that  would  pone-  old  peak,  dominant  in  its  gaunt  majesty, 
irate  within.  8b  far  they  have  stood  at  although  one  hundred  ami  eighty  brother 
bay,  these  magnificent  ciomi-cappiMl  ranges,  summits  are  in  sight,  and  the  Cold  Mount- 
defying  the  world.  Behind  the  Knob  rise  uin  lieyoud  is  counted  higher, 
the  rounded  summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  “ Physically,  perhaps,  hut  not  spiritual- 
singularly  blue  always  both  in  sunshine  and  i ly?”  said  Ermine.  “Pisgali  is  the  king,  tin 
in  storm.  Sitting  on  the  grass-grown  earth-  native-bom  god  of  the  valley.” 
works  of  the  old  Confederate  fort  that crown-  As  the  sun  Hank  behind  the  mountains 
ed  the  summit,  our  faces  the  west,  glorious  I down  into  Tennessee  the  one  gap  in  tin 
in  sunset  tints.  In  the  north  rise  near  and  massive  western  wall,  the  gap  guarded  by 
chirk  peaks  leading  toward  the  Black  Mount-  Pisgab,  began  to  grow  purple  and  soft.  Kkt 
ain  and  its  lonely  grave.  No  man  had  ever  a beautiful  pass  into  some  better  country 
a grander  sepulchre  than  Elisha  Mitchell,  Looking  through,  far  beyond  wo  a di* 
\\  ho  lost  hit)  life  while  exploring  this  lofty  taut  mountain  all  tinged  with  gold, 
range.  The  mountaineers  buried  him  cm  the  h Ami  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  wii? 
peak.  Whose  height,  as  measured  by  his  own  of  jasper,  and  the  city  was  pure  gold,”  sail 
hand,  is  cut  in  the  rough  stone  at  the  head  Uncle  Jack. 

of  tlm  grave — 0711  feet*lhe  highest  summit  “Ashville  is  a very  pretty  village,  scat 
I’ast  of  the  Mississippi.  The  government  sig-  tcred  over  a valley  of  knolls,”  said  Ermine 
mil  station  that  once  stood  near  has  been  summing  up  her  observations  that  evening 
abandoned  and  burned.  •‘  Every  man  has  an  alp  for  his  private  real 
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Yitw  VW;VH  ,fr>jr  \n<r  nte-rjc 


• <y  V I Mnitn*:mj*  ami  tunny  minor  group*  are 

, ' > ^ jJ£*3E  '{*  i ro\v<{»*<l  with  visitor*  ami  (ini ted  with 

- % ; 

, -*f.  •>  .>  * ■$'" m!\  vX MwZ  ] ra^ y /lL  In  » he  morning  we  began  our  search  for 

^ -life,  v kb*'  rhe-r  Wr  axt-.e.l  no  ijin'stu=iKs  hut 
V ' li  ^ ' Wicked  n mile  to  tin*  rust’,  a rtule  to  tin- 

K r./  .V  ./•  ' *9§f?Z  ^3r  Si  north,  a mile  to  the  sooth,  in  vain;-  nt  hint 

>/  / ^ :4?T?yW^S*  0;  **  V‘  nW<  i|  il.iwn  Mi  fftfc  VN  •* - 1 , hidden  MU 

*-  -gf  J “ r<  ' \ «•  m Hit iJiii I \ that.  i\o  " t re  mi  its  vr>  bridg< 

, bo  loro  we  the  Water.  “The  witch  U 

mud  Emmie.  “ One  might  live  months  in 
deuce,  and  giants  walk  the  fttreets.  One  Aahville  without  once  seeing  the  gleam  of 
line-looking  young  man  1 saw  yesterday  i her  silver  draperies  as  she  flits  through  the 
mine  up  to  the  second-story  windows."  ! valley,  m>  hidden  is  her  path/1 

“ He  is  exactly  six  feet  seven  inches  : I in-  j “ Wait  till  she  gets  around  the  corner  ami 
quired/’  said  practical  l/ucle  Jack.  j you  will  see  a change/'  said  a voice  behind 

“The  stages  coining  and  going  are  pio  ns.  We  turned.  “ Major  Ray  !/  exclaimed 
t lnresq ue/’  continued  Ermine,  unheeding  the  Uncle  Jack,  extending  his  hand  cordially, 
interruption;  “the  Eagle  Hotel  chicken  is  “Myself  in  person/’  replied  the  officer, 
tender  and  unlimited : the  cobble-stones  are  j “ Cause,  furlough;  purpose,  fishing;  scene, 
original;  the  Ashville  dog  is  a mountain  j .French  Brood.  And  yon  V 
animal,  a sort  of  * merry  Swiss  hoy  / and  the  1 “ Ditto,  without  the  fishing/1  replied  Er- 

teams  ore  a regular  menagerie,  an  ox  and  j mine,  taking  the  blixesjdated  arm  with  her 
a mule  behind,  a.  small  malicious  steer  and  | graceful  nonchalance.  (Ermine  bad  a wav 
a particularly  large  and  melancholy  horse  of  taking  a tu-rson’s  arm.) 
in  front/1  ] “/  like  fishing/’  announced  Uncle  Jack, 

“And  over  and  around  nil/’  I added,  “ is  j in  n general  way. 
spread  the  most  magnificent  scenery  to  he;  “A  tent,  you  know,  and  hammocks/’  pnr- 
fouud  in  the  old  States-  scenery  which  hg*  J sued  the  officer,  as  wo  strolled  back  to  the 
remained  uml  isco  vered»  while  the  White  j village ; “ t routing  and  books  ami  pipes. 
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a mi*  •$. *H->n£bi  to lb*  jrldTttb  .ttowtri#  the  wlid}«y 

who  T«o  put ‘ivft*  effete  dijd  fttat#  a «fc#oitjl  vime*  a«tt  even  Vtf^Bg 

you  u flijjuwr  fit lor  u prii»<;e,v?  Tip  seventy  mile*  hHo  Kehlneky  helm, 

. “ l‘il  gn,  Hir ; «jy  not  another  word— 111  it  iWidhs  where  it-  renlb  wants  Ui  go. 
£$?’:** Miii^utde /ark,  passing  hy  Um  Great ttlver  with  ebar- 

'•  Without  art  'invitation.  uncle?”  iwter i«oic  v/illfulm  s*.  enters  the  Ohio  uT 

X‘  A (pk!«  to  eoii v;4^Ti ct< ti? Mi**  8th~  kiwi.  Wd  tutydw!  Hlwwljp,  loitonng.  along 

a )ri‘  Wfltf  not  iiiy'  deaeription  seductively  the  bnnkt  storing  ift  gather  »1o\vexfc,  id 

arrluged  eit trap  not  ttnlV  ymir  ancle  make  rerj*  ikid  btetehea,  to  dteitik  from  iW 
all  of  yoa  f'  «ih>  the  ortiv^r^  gal-  ice -cold  springs.  W follow  the  brooka  up 
bmfly.  i H W;ia  indeed,  but  not  (Ik*  only  their  wild  gbrgeu  mul  d.tid  th*  bidder!  hdi* 
tiling  arranged,  -J  .thought;.  ' Tropin  fh>.UOt-  ivhoae  vd-ees  amn;  down  to  the  pmm!  U*~ 
turn  vip  ou  hi  Mlgv^  ovfr  i be  TTT ti  v,li  Bros *J  Iftw,  and  ev£r  and  always  to.gajco  and  gate 
h4V  tdiiuKtv)  upon  the  ninmitaits  willa,  tlie  rwgg^V  Htekk, 

41  Thank  you./'  replied  Eraiine,  ,*\v‘ pel ly ; tte  UhindK,,iuul  Urn ' hifcilUlg;  foaming  r« v*v . 
4hMitUi^ Mmrufmg.  pneftv  0nr  mud  was  nuronr,  ehT  hup  irbnv  th*  rock 
will  enjoy  the  ftrfhtng •**>  much,  and  you  amt  itself  tit  the  'Water#  edge,  arid  often  the 
ly  Mias  Martha,  c$it  swing  in . f jb^»  .’V* unc»»iock^;t^iUt{£B ViFil-*ts!5Fi^ *p |/I|ti jk  i>v*r  ^>n  ivp^ci 
null  rend  tlk  heote.  while  the  perfection  of  5 far  did  t,hey  hXaU.for'viir<k  masBiv*  aiul  haw, 
u o.i.ik  serve*  rottVt*  **igld  tiutf-a  n day  in  f*?*-  \ in  plus?*  the  riwt'  tkiwed  through  wMfc 
\ri*s  f$0L  'Then  at  tiiglii,  tolling  atom**  ; might  well  be  called  a eahori.  Sh^eviy  ivv^* 
uroumi  the  cQnfp  tirh  in  the  tenf—dte if  i $6^!  peft^iitfibujar  gnoui walla  from  the 
maoiloi  dti>st  what  I have  ule  av>i  drealneih"  i ivaVr  ^ edge.  hhloaLiig  ub  ami  our  jdgmy 
“Ho?  the  lire  won’t  he  in  the  tent,  •>>>«.[  rend  its  in  a .gigimtte  weiL  tudy.u  little 
know,  ( <>1  idno  sky  far  ahovlp  rcru^iiiuig  as  a hid: 

V^Oii  fbiia  uci?a»i«tn  it  ^ill  he,” ph rshtkXfer- 1 '.beh^iif^i witkifle  wdrld.  It  ^eoiyi- 
iu\u<\.  eahuly.  vvlt’  W-rta  tsla  ays  an  in  my  id  oa  thmigti  we  fvlumld  mov  v r are  enrn  fields 
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u If  he  iw  off,  gome  one  else  will  he  ou,  Miss 
Martha.” 

“Surely  you  <lo  not.  expect  to  meet  any 
body  in  this  remote  place  T” 

“ No,”  replied  Ermine,  idly  bringing  to 
and  fro  in  the  loop  of  a giant  wild  grape* 
vine;  “I  never  expect  any  lK>dy — it  in  too 
much  trouble — but  they  always  come,  nev- 
ertheless,* 

They  did.  That  night  we  stopped  at  Al- 
exander's, and  found  the  Major  uwaitiug  m. 
He  had  pitched  his  tents  a mile  below,  and 
came  to  meet  nw  with  a string  of  trout.  With 
that  singular  mania  for  citi  sens’  clothes 
which  seems  to  afflict  all  our  army  officers* 
be  had  attired  himself  in  a commonplace 
suit,  with  colored  shirt  and  an  old  straw 
hat.  Not  a bright  button  remained,  not  an 
inch  of  blue.  Uncle  Jack  examined  the  fish 
witli  enthusiasm. 

“At  dawn  to-morrow,”  lie  said. 

“What  did  I tell  you,  Ermine f”  I said,  in 
an  under-tone,  being  left  in  a carriage  drawn 
by  two  wild  horses,  with  no  other  guardian 
than  a constantly  smiling  and  irresponsible 
darky  named  Zip,  the  road  meanwhile  hut 
one  inch  wider  than  our  wheels,  and  pon- 
derous mountain  wagons,  drawn  by  oxen, 
thinking  nothing  of  coming  crashing  and 
creaking  around  even*  corner.  This  \\m 
too  much  for  me.  After  supper  we  strolled 
down  toward  the  encampment*  meeting  the 
three-horse  Tennessee  stage  on  its  way  to 
Ash vi lie.  Two  passengers  were  on  top  with 
the  driver. 


“ Yes,  Herr  Frool,’ ’ the  eider  man  was  say- 
ing, in  a loud  metallic  voice  that  reminded 
one  of  tin  scrapings,  “the  valleys  of  the 
White  Mountain  group  are  scarcely  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  sen- level,  while 
here,  the  very  basin  of  the  French  Broad, 
along  which  we  are  now  journeying,  has  an 
average  elevation  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand feet.” 

it  possible  f’ ejaculated  the  com- 

pun  ion, 

“ Professor  Maequoid!”  I exclaimed. 

It  was  indeed  that  learned  man  himself, 
and  with  him  a young  German:  “Herr  Frool, 
a recent  acquisition  to  the  ranks  of  the  for- 
eign artist*  who  have  made  this  New  World 
explained  the  Professor. 


their  home 

They  dismounted,  returning  with  us  to 
Alexander's,  where  they  were  to  pass  the 
night. 

“What  did  I tell  you?”  said  Ermine, 
when,  Into  in  the  evening,  wc  w civt  to  onr 
room. 

“ But  they  are  going  on  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.” 

“ Are  they  V*  said  Miss  Stuart.  She  was 
Hitting  before  the  little  glass,  brush  in  hand, 
her  golden  hair  rippling  over  her  shoulders. 
Her  back  w as  toward  me,  but  I noticed  that 
the  refection  smiled.  I gave  it  up  imme- 
diately. 

“ Professor  Maequoid  is  no  doubt  a learn- 
ed man,”  1 began,  “ anil  it  is  true  that  I did 
meet  him  in  Florida  last  winter:  still,  the 
acquaintance  was  but  slight,  and—” 
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“ Uncle  Jack  has  long  known  him/’  said 
Ermine,  brushing  calmly  on. 

“And  ns  to  this  Hen*  Frole— ” 

“Freulig  in  the  name,  Miss  Martha.” 
“Well,  FroiHek,  then,  I don’t  know  any 
thing  about,  him.” 

“ Do  you  want  to  know  t”  said  Ermine,  set- 
ting the  stem  little  boots  outside  the  door. 

Tlie  next  morning  it  was  decided  at  the 
break  fast-table  that  we  should  stay  a day 
or  two  at  Alexander’s  in  order  that  Uncle 
Jack  might  go  u-finhing.  The  Professor  had 
observed  a remarkable  dip  in  the  strata  near 
by,  and  the  necessary  measurements  would 
detain  him  some  time  in  the  neighborhood. 
Mis#  Stuart,  he  observed,  was  interested  in 
geology,  and  “ Herr  Frool,  to  whom  I am 
showing  some  of  the  wonders  of  our  coun- 
try. Miss  Martha,  will  he,  no  doubt,  charmed 
to  assist  you  in  your  search  for  terns.” 

“ Fnrrensf”  repeated  the  artist. 

“ Yes,  ferns,”  I replied,  wanning  at  the 
mention  of  my  favorite  subject ; “ little 
leaves,  you  know— leaves,  not  flowers,  but 
Imre#,  growing  on  the  rocks — leave* 

“ Ah,  yes,  de  leafs — I paint  him,”  said  the 
young  German,  vaguely.  w You  like  leafs  f” 
“ Indeed  she  does  like  them,  Herr  Fryle,” 
said  Uncle  Jack,  who,  in  high  spirits,  was 
preparing  fishing  tackle.  “ .She  is  never 
happy  unless  she  has  a polly-stick-’em,  or  a 
polly -poddy,  or  something  of  the  kind.” 

u E-es  it  poss-sible!”  said  the  painter,  evi- 
dently in  a maze  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
remarkable  new  words.  Afterward  I heal'd 


him  saying  softly  over  to  himself,  “holly,” 
“ holly,”  “ bolly-boddv,”  as  if  try  ing  them. 
Soon  the  Major  appeared  with  thdiing-rod. 
basket,  and  a barefooted  aboriginal  boy. 
“ He  knows  the  bank  whereon  the  wild 
thyme  grows,  and  will  pilot  us  thither. 
Ladies,  pray  honor  the  river-side  tent  with 
your  presence  at  dinner,  and  iusjiect  our 
spoil,”  said  our  disguised  soldier. 

“Will  the  perfection  of  a cook  serve  cof- 
fee Vy  asked  Ermine. 

*4  He  will,  fair  lady.  Ah,  Professor.  I will 
hid  you  good-by  now* ; the  stage  will  soon 
be  round.” 

“A  remarkable  dip  in  the  strata  near  by 
may  compel  uie  to  remain  some  days  in  this 
vicinity,  8ir.  I shall  therefore  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again,”  said  the  learn- 
ed mam 

“ Indeed ! I am  rejoiced  to  hear  it.  May 
I not,  then,  hope,  that  yon  too  will  honor  my 
imt  with  your  presence  to-day,  you  and 
your  friend  Mr. — Mr.  Frawl  VJ 

“ Freulig,”  ejaculated  the  painter. 

The  Professor  accepted  with  alacrity,  and 
the  fishermen  started  down  the  road,  the 
barefooted  boy  who  “knew  the  bank” going 
on  before. 

“ Strange,  isn’t  it,”  remarked  Ermine,  in 
her  nil  very  voice,  as  we  leaned  over  the  pb 
azza,  u how  suddenly  an  officer  grows  com- 
mon  pi  ace  in  citizen's  clothes  V}  (When  we 
reached  the  fishing  ground  I noticed  that 
the  Major  had  exchanged  the  old  straw  For 
his  artillery  cap.) 
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But  the  Professor  could  not  walk ; vertigo, 
lie  explained,  had  seized  him — the  result  of 
an  overworked  brain. 

“ R-ropes  we  haf  not ; and  to  carry  e-es 
not  poss-sible.  You  moste  cr-rawl,”  said  the 
Herr. 

So  back  went  the  procession  down  the 
narrow  ledge,  the  Professor  crawling  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  his  friend  on  the  out- 
side, tiptoeing  along  where  there  was  scarce- 
ly room  for  a foot-hold,  in  order  to  guard 
against  “ the  vertigo.”  For  my  part,  I went 
down  behind  the  rocks  to  laugh;  but  Er- 
mine was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Clasping 
her  lovely  hands,  she  went  forward  to  meet 
the  rescued  man.  “ Oh,  Professor!”  she  en- 
treated; “we  know  your  love  for  Science, 
yet  we  can  not  yield  you  entirely  to  her ; 
do  not,  I beg,  stay  so  long  away  from  us 
again !” 

The  Professor  thought  he  would  not. 

On  a shady  point  we  found  our  tent,  and 
on  the  rocks  in  the  river  our  fishermen,  their 
number  increased  by  an  additional  man  and 
boy.  “ How  they  look,  out  on  those  rocks !” 
remarked  Ermine,  with  the  little  drawl  she 
affects  at  times.  (Now  I knew  Ermine’s 
conversational  pitfalls  of  old:  she  did  not 
say  “ how  well,”  or  “ how  ill,”  simply  “how.” 
The  Professor,  however,  fell  in  at  once.) 

“ Very  undignified,  truly,”  he  said,  sup- 
posing he  was  assenting. 

“ Yes,  veP  uudig,”  repeated  the  artist. 

“Fishing,  as  an  amusement,  1 have  al- 
ways condemned,”  continued  the  learned 
man.  “ It  is  a wanton  destruction  of  ani- 
mal life,  accompanied  by  undue  exposure  to 
the  elements ; the  boats,  or  as  in  this  case 
the  rocks,  are  af>t  to  be  singularly  moist, 
and  the  effort  of  keeping  the  mind  concen- 
trated upon  a stick  called  a rod  is  a waste 
of  the  nervous  power.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  said  Ermine,  lan- 
guidly. 

Seeing  us  on  the  bank,  the  fishermen  came 
ashore,  and  tho  perfection  began  his  savory 
work. 

Dinner  was  served  on  the  rocks  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  and  the  Professor,  having 
partaken  heartily,  waxed  eloquent.  “ These 
mountains,  my  friends” — (why  do  we  always 
hate  ft  man  who  begins  with  4 my  friends?’) — 
“ form  the  eastern  margin  of  our  continent,” 
he  began,  “ extending  from  Vermont  to  Ala- 
bama; the  coast  follows  their  direction, 
curving  in  at  Hatteras  as  they  trend  oft'  to 
the  westward.  The  rocks  in  this  neighbor- 
hood belong  to  the  most  ancient  of  the  azoic 
series.  In  the  language  of  an  eloquent 
spokesman  among  our  band  of  geologists, 

4 As  North  America  is  the  eldest  bom  of  the  \ 
continents,  so  the  Black  Mountain  is  the  eld-  j 
est  born  of  its  giant  brotherhood,  and  was  j 
the  first  to  emerge  from  the  face  of  the  wa-  , 
ter  when  the  command  went  forth,  Let  the 
dry  land  appear !’  In  the  group  of  the  I 


White  Mountains,  Mount  Washington  is  the 
only  one  that  rises  above  six  thousand  feet, 
while  here  there  are  peaks  in  all  directions 
that  rise  above  that  height — yes,  Sir,  above 
that  height,”  he  continued,  looking  around 
the  circle  and  sternly  fixing  the  fact  upon 
the  artist,  whose  attention  had  wandered 
off  toward  Ermine. 

“ E-es  it  poss-sible !”  said  the  Herr,  hast- 
ily returning  to  earth  again.  He  had  no 
idea  where  the  White  Mountains  were — (the 
mountains  seemed  to  be  all  white  or  black 
in  America) ; but  never  mind. 

“ Is  the  Bald  Mountain  in  sight  f”  inquired 
Uncle  Jack,  beginning  on  a fresh  trout. 

“There  are  in  this  region  many  Bald 
Mountains  so  called — ” 

“ But  I mean  the  Bald,  the  volcano,  you 
know,  Professor.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  I do  not 
know,”  replied  the  learned  man,  with  dig- 
nity ; 44  and  science  is  also  silent.” 

“Probably  because  she  don’t  know  ei- 
ther,” replied  Uncle  Jack. 

“Nobody  knows,”  said  the  Major;  “the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mount- 
ain less  than  the  outside  public,  who  at  least 
gained  some  idea,  however  incorrect,  from 
the  New  York  reporters  who  sat  on  the 
fences  all  around  within  sight  of  the  peak, 
and  dated  their  letters  fancifully  ‘in  the 
shadow  of  the  Bald.’  ” 

“ I am  tired  of  hearing  about  that  mount- 
ain,” said  Ermine.  “ Who  cares  for  a doubt- 
ful volcano?  If  it  wants  to  be  fiery,  why 
does  it  not  stop  this  long-drawn  prepara- 
tion, and  go  to  work  in  earnest  ? It  might 
accomplish  something  then  besides  rum- 
bling. A weari ug  set  they  are  from  whom 
people  are  always  4 expecting’  great  things ; 
they  generally  remain,  as  Bulwer  says, 
4 mere  promising  young  men,’  or  volcanoes, 
to  the  last.  And  now  for  those  hammocks.” 

They  were  brought  out  from  the  tent,  and 
soon  swung  from  low-down  branches  near 
the  water. 

“ Come,  Miss  Martha,”  said  Ermine. 

Personally,  I am  not  very  fond  of  a ham- 
mock ; it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  in ; and 
once  in,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  get  out, 
at  least  with  dignity;  this  “bounding  in” 
one  reads  about  is  difficult  to  accomplish  at 
my  age ! I did  not  bound,  I climbed,  assist- 
ed by  the  united  strength  of  Uncle  Jack, 
the  Major,  the  Professor,  and  the  artist. 
When  we  had  finished  our  labors,  all  five 
of  us,  and  I found  myself  safely  in,  Ermiue 
issued  her  orders : 

“Please  go  into  the  tent  and  take  your 
nap,  Uncle  Jack.  Professor,  you  will  read 
aloud  to  us,  I know.  Herr  Freni ig,  may  I 
ask  you  to  set  my  hammock  swinging  ?” 

She  might  indeed.  Deftly  attaching  a 
rope  to  the  tasseled  net-work,  the  artist  sat 
down  under  a pine  and  solemnly  swung  the 
tree-cradle  to  and  fro,  his  large  owl-like  blue 
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“Her©  it  e-es,  Mees  Herrminia,”  he  said, 
eagerly,  placing  a drawing  in  Ermine’s 
hand.  “ You  haf  tell  me  to  do  it ; I take 
de  yesterday  of  afternoon,  and  feenish  dis 
mom.” 

I looked  over  Ermine’s  shoulder.  It  was 
a sketch  taken  a mile  back  on  the  road  to- 
ward Ashville,  a point  we  had  noticed  on 
our  way  out;  one  of  the  singular,  huge, 
boat-shaped  mountain  wagons  was  drawn 
up  on  the  curve.  “Excellent!”  I exclaim- 
ed ; “ the  identical  keel  up  behind ! What 
the  mountaineers  gain  by  having  their  wag- 
ons tilted  forward  at  such  an  angle  I can 
not  imagine ; but  perhaps  they  model  them 
after  the  sun-bonnets  of  their  wives.” 

Enter  the  Professor,  carrying  a large  wait- 
er covered  with  fragments  of  rock.  “ I ob- 
tained them  all,  Miss  Stuart — with  difficul- 
ty, I admit.  Still,  I obtained  them,  and  in 
such  a cause  I am  proud  to  exhaust  myself. 
I will  enumerate  and  describe  the  specimens 
to  yon  whenever  you  please.” 

“ I am  so  much  obliged  to  you,”  replied 
Ermine.  “Professor  Macquoid  was  kind 
enough  to  devote  yesterday  afternoon  to 
collecting  specimens  of  all  the  native  rocks 
for  my  benefit,”  she  continued,  turning  to 
me.i 

“ Very  kind  indeed,”  I replied.  “ Did  they 
study  geology,  do  you  think,  in  Bohemia, 
Ermine  f” 

After  breakfast,  as  we  were  all  sitting  on 
the  piazza,  the  Major  came  up  the  road,  rod 
in  hand.  (He  was  iu  undress  uniform  now 
from  head  to  foot,  the  gallant  array  of  the 
red-legged  branch  of  the  service.) 

Uncle  Jack  was  ready,  eager  for  another 
day’s  sport. 

“ Wait,  uncle,  please,”  said  Ermine,  plac- 
idly ; “ I am  going  too.” 

“You  are  going  too!”  repeated  the  cho- 
rus, in  astonishment. 

“Yes.  You  all  looked  so  delightfully  in- 
secure out  on  those  rocks  yesterday  that  I 
have  longed  to  go  ever  since.  I feel  sure” 
(turning  to  the  Major)  “that  you  will  take 
good  care  of  me.” 

The  Professor  sat  with  his  tray  of  speci- 
mens before  him ; he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand. Had  he  not  given  a decisive  opin- 
ion against  fishing  only  the  day  before? 
But  the  young  artist  sighed,  and  folded  up 
his  sketch.  Now  I did  not  care  much  about 
the  disappointment  of  the  Professor — (what 
is  the  reason  that,  femininely  speaking,  we 
never  do  care  much  about  “the  Professor?” 
does  that  honored  title  rob  a man  of  all 
his  natural  aspirations  toward  romance?) — 
but  the  simple-hearted,  solemn  young  Herr 
should  not  be,  I resolved,  so  summarily  dis- 
missed. It  was  only  too  evident  that  Er- 
mine was  planning  for  a whole  day  with 
the  army ; this  I would  defeat ! 

“Let  us  all  go,”  I suggested,  affably. 
“ Come,  Professor,  and  you  too,  Herr  Freu- 


lig.  I will  order  dinner  sent  down  to  the 
tent.” 

“ Well,”  said  Uncle  Jack,  dubiously,  “ Frool 
might  do  it,  and  possibly  Ermine,  if  she  took 
a fancy ; but  how  you  and  the  Professor  are 
going  to  climb  out  on  those  rocks,  Miss  Mar- 
tha— ” 

But  the  Professor  threw  on  his  tall  hat 
with  abandon.  “I  will  be  a child  for  to- 
day,” he  cried,  with  enthusiasm.  “Why 
should  we  labor  always  ? For  once  let  us 
be  butterflies,  happy  butterflies !” 

“ Yes,  de  booter-fly,”  repeated  the  artist, 
thinking  he  was  getting  on  admirably  with 
his  English. 

Rods  and  lines  were  procured,  and  our 
party  started  down  the  road,  Ermine  iu 
front  with  the  Major. 

“I  should  so  much  like  to  fish  out  of  a 
cooner.  Do  you  know  any  one  about  here 
who  has  a cooner  ?”  she  said,  when  we  had 
reached  the  place,  and  were  preparing  to 
climb  out  to  the  rocks. 

“Why,  there  was  one  back  at  Alexan- 
der’s,” said  Uncle  Jack.  “ Why  didn’t  you 
speak  before,  Ermine  ? It  has  been  lying 
there  in  front  of  the  house  ever  since  wo 
arrived.” 

“ Has  it  ?”  said  Ermine,  as  innocently  as 
though  she  had  never  seen  it,  much  less 
crossed  the  river  in  it  at  sunrise. 

“ 8hall  I go  back  and  get  it  ?”  asked  the 
Major. 

“ Oh  no ; I could  not  think  of  putting  you 
to  so  much  trouble.  See ! there  is  a cooner 
now ; I wonder  who  is  in  it  ?” 

We  all  looked. 

“My  friend  of  yesterday,  I declare,”  said 
good-natured  Uncle  Jack.  “Hallo,  there! 
come  this  way,  will  you  ?” 

“ Oh,  uncle !” 

“Why,  I thought  that  was  what  you 
wanted,  puss.  But  hush ! here  he  comes.” 

The  cooner — a mountain  pronunciation 
of  the  word  canoe— came  slowdy  toward 
us;  it  was  thirty  feet  long,  barely  wide 
enough  for  one  person,  flat-bottomed,  and 
unpainted,  a species  of  dug-out,  although 
carefully  shaped  and  planed.  The  man 
within  managed  the  long  pole  skillfully, 
and  soon  floated  alongside  of  our  rock. 
The  Major,  a little  vexed  at  the  turn  affairs 
had  takeu,  stepped  forward. 

“ If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  lend  me 
your  boat,  Sir — ” he  began.  Then  stopping 
suddenly,  “Why,  Phil!”  he  exclaimed,  “is 
that  you  ?”  and  sprang  into  the  cooner  with 
extended  hands. 

The  stranger  was  a man  of  about  thirty- 
five  years,  thin  and  prematurely  old,  with 
close-cut  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  common  blue  jean  of  the 
country,  and  instead  of  a coat  he  wore  a 
jacket  belted  in  at  the  waist  like  a blouse. 
An  old  military  cape  of  Confederate  gray  lay 
iu  the  bottom  of  the  cooner.  He  smiled  and 
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returned  the  Major’s  greeting,  if  not  with 
equal  excitement,  at  least  with  equal  cordi- 
ality. 

“To  think  now  that  you  should  have 
been  over  on  that  rock  all  yesterday  morn- 
ing— for  it  was  you,  wasn’t  it  T — without 
any  recognition  on  my  part,  Phil !” 

“ You  were  too  far  off  to  see  my  face, 
George.” 

“ You  did  not  recognize  me,  of  course  P ’ 

“ No ; I heard  them  call  you  Major,  and 
once  I thought  I caught  the  sound  of  a fa- 
miliar name.  But  I was  not  sure,  and — and, 
I am  not  what  I-  was,  George,”  he  added, 
just  indicating  the  crutch  by  his  side  with 
a sad  little  gesture. 

“Come  right  ashore,  old  fellow,”  cried 
the  Major,  with  a sudden  moisture  in  his 
dark  eyes;  “we’ll  kill  the  fatted  calf  and 
talk  over  the  old  days.  Ladies,  let  me  in- 
troduce to  you  my  friend  Philip  Romer.  We 
were  classmates  at  West  Point  in  ’59.” 

The  man  took  off  his  coarse  straw  hat. 
“ I beg  your  pardon,  ladies,”  he  said.  “ I did 
not  observe  you  in  the  shadow : my  eye- 
sight is  clouded.” 

By  this  time,  of  course,  I had  discovered 
that  Ermine’s  plans  had  not  been  for  “ a day 
with  the  army,”  after  all;  and  as  for  conso- 
lation, evidently  the  Major  was  as  much  in 
need  of  it  as  the  Herr.  Here  I was,  how- 
ever, and  a long,  uncomfortable  day  on  the 
rocks  opened  before  me.  My  only  comfort 
lay  in  the  thought  that  Ermine’s  snnrise- 
on-the-river  tableau  had  been  wasted.  The 
man  in  the  cooner  with  his  dimmed  eyes 
had  probably  not  even  seen  her. 

Uncle  Jack,  quite  excited  by  this  meet- 
ing, had  climbed  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 
“ But  yon  steered  the  boat  straight  up  to  us 
when  I shouted,”  he  said,  looking  with  sym- 
pathizing curiosity  at  the  fine  brown  eyes 
which  showed  no  trace  of  blindness. 

“I  guided  myself  by  the  sound  of  your 
voice,  Sir;  and  I know  every  inch  of  the 
river  about  here.  It  gives  me  my  only 
amusement.  I won’t  go  ashore  now;,  George, 
but  I will  try  to  come  and  see  you  before 
you  leave  the  neighborhood.  You  are  at 
Alexander’s,  I suppose  f ” 

“ No,  I am  right  here  at  this  tent,  where 
you  will  take  dinner  with  us  this  noon,  I 
hope.” 

“ You  wanted  my  boat — ” 

“ It  was  I,  Captain,”  said  Ermine,  coming 
forward  into  the  sunshine.  “I  felt  a sud- 
den fancy  to  try  a cooner;  but  now,  of 
course — ” 

“You  will  immediately  get  in,”  inter- 
posed the  Major,  offering  her  his  hand.  She 
did  not  refuse,  but  stepping  lightly  in,  sat 
down  on  the  bottom. 

“You  should  have  this  end  seat,”  said 
Philip  Romer,  trying  to  rise  with  the  aid  of 
his  crutch. 

“Pray  do  not,”  said  Ermine,  earnestly, 


leaning  forward  and  laying  her  hand  upon 
his  arm ; “ I am  well  placed  as  I am.  Push 
off,  please.” 

The  stranger  obeyed,  and  the  long,  nar- 
row cooner  floated  out  toward  deep  water. 

“Don’t  go  far  away,”  called  out  Uncle 
Jack,  uneasily. 

“Needen  be  oneasy,  Sah;  de  Cap>n  he 
knows  de  ribber,  Sah,  and  manage  de  coon- 
er like  a fiddle-string,  Sah,”  said  the  old 
cook,  who  had  watched  the  scene  from  his 
camp  fire  near  by. 

“ You  know  him,  then  ?”  said  Uncle  Jack. 

“ ’Spects  I do,  Sah ; libs  across  thar  in  a 
log-cabin,  Sah.  My  ole  cousin  Pomp  he  libs 
with  him,  Sah.  Ben  thar  more’n  eight  years, 

Sah.” 

“ Poor  Phil !”  said  the  Mgjor,  as  we  slow- 
ly returned  to  our  preparations  for  fishing. 

“ He  left  us  and  joined  the  Southern  army, 
being  a South  Carolina  boy.  I have  heard 
nothing  of  him  all  these  years.” 

“ He  haf  no  leg,  and  he  haf  not  see  well 
mit  his  eyes,”  said  the  artist ; “ I feels  fur 
heem  raoche  peety.” 

“ Superfluous,  Herr  Frool,  superfluous,” 
said  the  Professor,  sternly.  “Are  yon 
aware,  Sir,  that  we  have  at  the  North  fif- 
teen thousand  men  with  one  leg  only  f” 

“ Feefteeu  t’ousand  von-leg  mans  f E-es 
it  poss-sible !”  ejaculated  the  artist. 

My  fishing  consisted  principally  in  sit- 
ting on  a safe  rock  near  the  shore  reading 
some  newspaper  items  about  the  mountain 
country.  (.1  always  try  to  read  up  while  on 
the  ground,  having  discovered  that  a line 
on  the  spot  is  worth  two  volumes  away.) 

I learned,  in  the  first  place,  that  Buncombe 
County,  where  we  then  were,  was  named 
from  Colonel  Buncombe,  a gallant  officer  of 
the  Revolution  ; over  the  door  of  the  family 
mansion  once  stood  this  legend, 

44  To  Buncombe  Hall 
Welcome  all.” 

It  was  a Congressional  representative  of 
this  mountain  neighborhood  who  made  him- 
self and  his  district  immortal  by  “only  talk- 
ing for  Buncombe.”  Close  upon  this  infor- 
mation came  the  fact  that  in  1871  Bun- 
combe took  the  first  premium  for  tobacco 
at  the  Virginia  State  Fair,  surpassing  even 
the  celebrated  yield  of  the  Danville  region. 
Buncombe  apples  were  giants  of  their  kind, 
weighing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  ounces, 
and  measuring  fourteen  and  sixteen  inches 
in  circumference.  (I  was  not  surprised  at 
this,  having  seen  the  men  who  eat  them.) 

The  Catawba  grape  originated  in  Bun- 
combe, on  Cane  Creek,  a branch  of  the 
French  Broad.  In  the  surrounding  region 
there  were  sixty  mountain  peaks  more  than 
six  thousand  feet  high,  and  thirty-nine  over 
five  thousand  feet.  I had  read  as  far  as  this, 
and  was  beginning  on  the  climate,  when  the 
Professor  fell  in.  Herr  Freuiig,  who  was  sit- 
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ting  on  the  shore  making  a sketch,  dropped 
his  pencils.  “ E-es  it — ■”  he  began ; and  then 
seeing  the  tall  hat  disappearing  under  the 
water,  he  made  a dash  across  the  rocks  to 
save  his  Mend.  Bnt  the  Major  had  already 
scooped  him  out  and  landed  him  on  a slip- 
pery knob,  where  he  sat  dripping  from  ev- 
ery angle.  The  tall  hat,  however,  was 
hopelessly  gone,  voyaging  down  toward  the 
Tennessee  line. 

“ You  had  better  go  back  to  the  house  im- 
mediately, Professor,”  shouted  Uncle  Jack 
from  his  rock ; “ you  will  have  a chill  un- 
less you  do.  And  you’d  better  run  all  the 
way — on  the  double-quick,  you  know.” 

But  the  Professor  did  not  know. 

“ I veel  go  mit,”  said  the  young  German, 
with  his  ready  good  nature.  But  seeing 
his  eyes  wandering  regretfully  toward  his 
sketch,  I interfered,  and  finally  we  sent  off 
our  learned  friend  under  the  care  of  the  ne- 
gro cook.  The  pace  was  a gentle  amble. 

“ What  did  he  try  to  fish  for  f”  said  Uncle 
Jack,  in  a disgusted  tone.  “Do  you  suppose 
trout  are  going  to  bite  when  a man  sits 
there  like  a scarecrow  in  black  clothes,  tall 
hat,  and  prunella  gaiters  f” 

Ermine  came  back  after  a time,  and  the 
Major  took  her  place  in  the  cooner.  She  did 
not  care  to  fish,  however,  but  went  off  to 
swing  in  the  hammock.  “ No,  keep  your 
place,  Herr  Freulig,”  she  said,  as  the  young 
artist  rose  to  accompany  her.  “ By-the-way, 
can  you  sketch  heads  f”  she  added,  care- 
lessly. “ Why  not  throw  in  the  cooner  and 
Captain  Romer  from  this  point  f There  is  a 
very  fine  view  here.” 

The  artist  set  to  work  upon  a new  de- 
sign. 

I went  on  with  the  climate,  and  discover- 
ed that  while  in  New  England  two  hundred 
and  fifty  out  of  every  thousand  deaths  are 
from  consumption,  in  Minnesota  and  Cali- 
fornia one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  Flori- 
da fifty,  here,  even  with  an  almost  total 
lack  of  luxuries,  the  proportion  was  only 
thirty  in  the  thousand.  I was  musing  upon 
this,  and  wondering  whether  an  abundance 
of  luxuries  might  not  do  away  with  any  ne- 
cessity of  dying  at  all,  when  Herr  Freulig 
brought  out  his  sketch  for  my  criticism — a 
Hercules  fiercely  glaring  from  an  Olympian 
cooner.  “ But  the  Captain  is  slighter,  youn- 
ger, than  this,”  I said. 

Half  an  hour  later  out  he  came  to  my 
rock  again  with  another  sketch,  this  time 
an  Antinous,  fair  and  radiant. 

“ But  the  Captain  is  older  and  darker,”  I 
said. 

“ I haf  not  well  see  heem,”  apologized  the 
young  German,  “but  Mees  Herrminia  she 
say  he  haf  a fery  fine  few.” 

“A  what ?” 

“ A fery  fine  few — few , you  know.  "What 
you  call  heem  ? — dis ;”  and  he  drew  a pro- 
file on  the  side  of  the  paper. 


“ Oh !”  I said,  “ you  mean  a profile.  Miss 
Stuart  said  the  view  from  here  was  very  fine, 
but  she  meant  the  scenery.” 

“ Did  she  ?”  said  the  Herr,  doubtfully. 
“ I thought  she  mean  heem.”  (So  did  I.) 

“ He  will  be  with  us  at  dinner,”  I contin- 
ued, aloud,  “ and  then  you  can  look  at  him.” 

He  did  look  indeed.  His  large  light  blue 
eyes,  solemn  as  an  owl’s,  fixed  themselves 
upon  the  stranger’s  face  with  the  persistent 
artist  stare. 

“ Come,  come,  Mr.  Frowl,”  said  Uncle  Jack 
at  last,  in  an  under-tone,  “pray  eat  your 
dinner.  Why  do  you  look  at  the  man  so  ?” 

“Mees  Herrminia  she  say  he  haf  a fery 
fine  few,”  replied  the  artist ; but  fortunate- 
ly no  one  understood  him. 

We  were  all  very  gay  at  dinner.  There 
was  something  so  pathetic  in  the  man  sit- 
ting there  with  his  crutch  and  his  uncertain 
vision,  something  so  mournful  in  this  unex- 
pected meeting  with  an  old  comrade  full  of 
health  and  strength,  prosperous  and  honor- 
ed, while  he  had  lost  all,  that  of  necessity 
we  w’ere  very  gay — perhaps  to  keep  our- 
selves from  the  other  extreme.  Mr.  Romer 
(for  he  had  said,  quietly,  “I  have  no  title 
now”)  listened  to  our  stories,  smiled  when 
we  laughed,  and  bore  his  part  pleasantly  as 
the  talk  went  round  the  table,  or  rather  the 
rock  on  which  our  cloth  was  spread.  But 
after  the  meal  was  over,  and  Uncle  Jack  had 
gone  into  the  tent  to  take  his  nap,  and  the 
artist,  having  gazed  his  fill,  had  withdrawn 
with  pencils  and  paper  for  another  attempt, 
“ Come,  George,”  he  said,  “ I want  to  hear  all 
about  the  bovs.  Are  any  of  them  dead  t” 

“All  but  four,  Phil.” 

“ Where  did  they  die  ?” 

“ Fair  Oaks,  Gettysburg,  Chancellorsville, 
and  Drury’s  Bluff.” 

“ I lost  my  leg  at  Gettysburg.  Were  you 
there  f ” 

“Yes.” 

“Strange,  isn’t  it f that  we  two,  who 
were — But  never  mind.  You  escaped  un- 
hurt, George  f ” 

“ Yes,  thank  God !” 

“Thank  Him  indeed,”  said  the  stranger, 
baring  his  head.  As  he  sat  there  in  the  aft- 
ernoon sunshine,  I remembered  wrhat  Ermine 
had  said.  Yes,  he  had  a noble  head  and  fine 
outline,  but  he  stooped  slightly,  and  all  his 
movements  were  slow  aud  weary.  The  two 
talked  on,  asking  questions,  hearing  and 
telling  little  histories  of  old  comrades,  too 
often  chronicled  as  “ dead.” 

“ And  you,  Phil  f”  asked  the  Major  at  last. 

“You  see  me:  there  is  nothing  more  to 
add,”  replied  the  other. 

I glanced  at  my  companion,  suggesting 
with  my  eyes  that  we  should  leave  the 
friends  alone  together. 

“ No,”  said  Ermine,  replying  aloud,  “ why 
should  we  got  Not  unless  Captain  Romer 
wishes  it.”  For  she  persisted  in  using  the 
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title,  and  very  beautiful  did  she  look  as, 
with  an  unwonted  flush  on  her  cheeks  and  a 
softened  light  in  her  steel-blue  eyes,  she  sat 
leaning  against  an  old  pine-tree.  1 almost 
wished  he  might  see  her,  see  her  as  I did, 
with  every  tinge  and  outline.  Perhaps  he 
did ; perhaps  at  times  the  mist  over  his  eyes 
dissolved. 

At  any  rate,  he  said,  gently,  “Do  not 
go ; it  is  so  long  since  I have  heard  ladies’ 
voices !” 

“Where  is  your  sister,  Phil ?”  asked  the 
Major.  (He  too  had  seen  the  flush  on  Er- 
mine’s cheeks,  and  bravely  made  way  for  the 
victor,  the  poor,  maimed,  unconscious  vic- 
tor.) 

“ She  is  dead,  George.  Nay,  do  not  apolo- 
gize ; we  are  most  of  us  dead  down  here,”  said 
Romer,  with  a shadowy  smile.  “ She  mar- 
ried a Georgian.  He  was  shot  at  Gaines’s 
Mill,  and  she  did  not  loug  survive  him. 
Mother  died  too  that  winter.  It  was  a hard 
winter  with  us.  Since  then  I have  been 
alone.” 

There  was  a silence.  “ Why  do  you  not 
go  to  Charleston  or  Richmond?  You  are 
buried  alive  here,  old  fellow.” 

“ WThat  can  I do  there  ? After  I left  the 
hospital  I tried  for  a whole  year  to  get  some 
employment,  and  failed.  Nobody  wants  a 
cripple.  I did  fill  a small  clerkship  for  a 
few  months,  but  when  my  eyes  began  to  fail 
— the  trouble  is  connected  in  some  way  with 
au  old  wound  near  the  spine — I lost  eveu 
that.  I am  but  a useless  hulk,  George.  I 
can  not  dig,  to  beg  I am  ashamed.  And  so 
I came  up  to  these  mountains.” 

“ And  you  live  here  ?” 

“ Yes,  in  a cabin  across  the  river.  I have 
a little  field  where  my  man  Pomp  raises 
corn  and  potatoes;  and  then  we  can  fish, 
you  know.  Wood  costs  us  nothing,  and — 
don’t  laugh,  George ! — but  I have  learned  to 
knit.” 

“ Knit?” 

“Yes,  stockings  and  other  things.  We 
t rade  them  off  for  supplies.  I can  kuit  quite 
well  now,  and — and  the  people  about  here 
are  very  kind,”  concluded  the  Confederate 
soldier,  simply.  We  did  not  laugh;  we 
could  not  for  tears. 

The  next  day  we  drove  on  down  the  river 
to  Warm  Springs.  In  the  carriage  by  my  side, 
cm  the  comfortable  back  seat,  rode  Philip 
Romer,  while  Uncle  Jack  and  Ermine  sat  op- 
posite. We  had  all  so  insisted  that  he  had 
found  no  room  for  excuse.  The  Major  ac- 
companied us  on  horseback,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor was  some  miles  behind,  in  the  stage. 
Herr  Freulig  had  with  difficulty  obtained  a 
mule,  and  now  rode  wherever  that  animal 
preferred,  sometimes  far  ahead,  sometimes 
off  on  side  tracks  up  gorges,  but  generally 
close  behind,  the  mule’s  head  in  uncomfort- 
able proximity  to  my  backbone.  We  met 
several  country-women  on  horseback,  going 


to  town,  with  the  usual  white  sack  hung 
over  the  saddle  behind. 

“ Now  those  sun-bonnets  and  calico  dress- 
es, if  ugly,  are  at  least  comfortable,”  said 
Ermine ; “ but  the  riding  dresses  of  the  class 
next  above  are  something  unique  both  in 
ugliness  and  total  want  of  fitness  as  to  place 
and  circumstance.  The  grim-faced  wife  of 
a well-to-do  farmer,  riding  into  town  on 
horseback,  clad  in  a green  delaine  flounced 
dress,  a broad  cotton  lace  collar  low  down  on 
her  collar-bones,  and  a small  bonnet  perch- 
ed on  the  back  of  her  head,  with  a brown 
veil  dangling  down  behind,  is — ” 

“ Worth  coming  to  see,”  said  Uncle  Jack. 

“Perhaps  you  are  right,  uncle.  But  a 
bonnet  on  horseback ! Then  the  bro  wn  veil ! 
Will  any  one  explain  to  me  why  it  is  that 
in  the  country  a veil  always  seems  to  be 
considered  a trimming  for  the  bonnet  ? In 
all  my  rambles  through  Arcadia  I don’t  know 
that  I have  ever  seen  a veil  down  fair  and 
square  over  the  face,  city  fashion,  where  it 
belongs.” 

“Country  women  are  sensible,  and  like 
the  sunshine,  niece.” 

“ Theu  why  wear  a veil  at  all  ?” 

“There  are  noble  hearts  under  those 
gaunt,  ungraceful  exteriors  that  excite  your 
mirth,  Miss  Stuart,”  said  Philip  Romer. 
“Those  very  women  will  come  over  the 
mountains  from  miles  away,  when  you  are 
ill,  and  nurse  you  tenderly  for  pure  charity’s 
sake.  When  the  winter  is  hard  they  will 
share  with  you  and  bake  you  a cake  from 
their  last  meal.  They  will  spin  their  wool 
and  dye  and  weave,  and  make  you  clothes 
from  the  cloth.  This  jacket  I wear  was 
such  a gift.  You  must  excuse  its  homeli- 
ness, for  it  is  all  I have.” 

The  river  grew  more  wildly  beautiful  with 
every  western  mile ; the  cliffs  on  each  side 
were  higher,  towering  above  us  almost  per- 
pendicularly hundreds  of  feet,  with  high 
mountains  directly  behind  them.  The  swift 
current  sped  forward,  now  foaming  over 
scattered  rocks,  now  sweeping  in  one  un- 
broken sheet  over  a smooth  ledge  with  the 
green  tints  of  Niagara,  then  suddenly  be- 
coming as  still  as  a miLl-pond,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  surprise  us.  Passing  Laurel  Creek, 
with  the  Walnut  Mountain  behind,  we  came 
in  sight  of  Mountain  Island,  a single  mount- 
ain, around  whose  rocky  base  the  river  flows 
in  two  streams  with  a tremendous  rush  and 
bustle,  as  though  proud  of  its  conquest  from 
the  haughty  shore.  The  island  is  one  rock- 
mass,  rising  boldly  from  the  water,  and  as 
our  carriage  wound  along  the  little  road  on 
shore  we  were  obliged  to  throw  back  our 
heads  and  look  up,  in  order  to  see  its  top, 
with  the  trees  against  the  sky. 

“ There  is  no  island  in  the  Rhine  at  all 
equal  to  this,”  said  Uncle  Jack,  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

“ But  it  wants  a castle,  uncle.” 
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“ It  would  not  Ih> 

difficult  to  build  *£j|i 

one/*  said  Philip  ^d®||J3 

Bonier.  44  You  could  ; 

take  Hie  granite 
right  out  of  the 
island  itself,  and 

labor  is  cheap  here.  ~ v-  - 

vassals 

defend  trom 

b \.\  land  • > * , //,  : , • 

by  water,  Miss  Stu- 

art/’  ’ ' -■‘-^i,3*;i.  " // 

4‘  And  how  much  / 

must  I pay  for  my  ••> 

island  ?” 

“ About  twenty*  . jgggfff ;./; 
tive  cents  an  acre, 
or  less.  You  would 
have  no  compeli- 
tors,"  replied  the 
soldier,  smiling. 

“ And 

it  '•*" 

■■■■:■:•■-  * ■''  ' 

from  Adntn/’  wBBBKSSnJS^^L^- 

wiii 

build  me  a castle 

on  this  unknown  HjWHS** 

mountain  island” 

-,i  id  I'.*-  > i • * i i • • ' • > ' . . - ‘ ’ • 

ing  uj.»  at  the  rocky 
heights.  44  Hither 
shall  eonm  my  few 
congenial  souls  \v  ho 
never  make  culls, 

«t  Ko  to  diuner  par- 
ties,  or  read  Mac- 
donuld's  novels. 

We  would  have 

some  of  BonghtmtV  pictures,  and  some  of 
Winslow  Homers,  and  just  one  of  those  in- 
scrutably smiling  heads  from  the  Cesnola 
collection  to  remind  us  that  there  is  plenty 
more  of  life  after  this  one  is  over.  We 
would  have  Rhine  wiue.  and  George  Eliot, 
and  Mendelssohn,  ami  heliotrope,  ami  little 
cakes  with  raisins  in  them.  No  one  should 
play  gaums,  or  tell  any  body  else  what  he 
or  she  f might  to  do/  and  every  body  should 
be  perfectly  happy.” 

“Sejed,  Prince  of  Ethiopia,”  I began,  “ re- 
solved to  have  three  days  of  uninterrupted 
happiness — ■■ 

“Begone  with  your  ancient  fables!-  said 
Ermine,  “This  is  the  New  World,  and  this 
shall  be  my  Bohemia. 

“ 4 Beyond,  the  magic  valley  lay. 

With  gtUnp*#  of  shimmering  lOream  and  full, 
And  here,  bmvvecn  twin  turrets,  ran, 

Built  o’er  with  arch  and  barbacan, 

The  entrance  to  Bohemia.*  “ 

“The  question  is/*  said  Unde  Jack,  **  when 
they  got  in  finally,  did  they  have  a good 
time  ft. 

u How  was  it  with  you,  uncle  ?” 


**  W1UU.Y  BEACT1FCL.’* 

“ Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,  Miss  Puss — *’ 

u Only  a youthful  excursion,  uncle.  The 
atmosphere  of  Bolicmia  is  so  kindly  ; it  lin- 
gers around  you  yet/* 

“ Peter’s  Rock/*  said  the  Major,  reining  in 
his  horse  alongside.  “It  is  early.  Shall 
we  not  rest  here  a while?’-  (He  was  but 
human,  aud  he  had  ridden  a long  time 
alone.) 

So  we  descended  and  inspected  Peters 
Rock  with  great  gravity,  Philip  Horner  re- 
maining in  the  carriage. 

“And  \v ho  was  Peter?”  .inquired  Ermine. 

She  had  taken  the  Majors  arm  immedi- 
ately, with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles.  The 
Major  would  have  answered  gladly  had  he 
known,  or  had  an  appropriate  Oct  ion  oc- 
curred to  him  in  time ; but  lie  could  think 
of  nothing  save  Mother  Goose’s  celebrated 
pumpkin  cuter. 

” Yes,  who  was  Peter  ?”  said  Uncle  duck. 

u Who  vas  he,  dig  Pete  f?  echoed  the  Herr, 
who  hail  at  last  alighted  safely  from  his 
mule. 

A countryman  was  coining  up  the  road 
with  an  ox  team. 
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u •<)£;%*$*  rase,  ‘ tUft 

artist,  eagerly.  •“]  nutkob 
AlitfH  Hcrrnihba.  Tim*.  e-*s  dr 
f-rofcb,  &}.?"  aiuf  gating 
& *}U  a log,  lit*.  began  *k«?Uiung 

1 id\y, 

S AVhik  w^r  loitering  in  -Atm 

jj||.  &irade  we  Loani  Ihb  ramble  of  the 

Kjvgy'  stage  behind  an,  and  presently  it 
W came  into  view  bdtiiig  o»yf  r3)*« 

rocky  rofttfv-  ^I'liV  yellow. 

t '-f t:H«e  PhVh^wr  look  oil  ixonti  >im»  of 
f _ $U«*  *xitbknY&  .fl  will ' alight;*  lit? 
t ^yyvC;-.  •&$&’!£.•  usy  . .^iirHt^r,'  :Jf>  ^«.u 
Mjto#  i will  alight:  Tbm 
uti  oho  hi  t ho  tv* tub  save  mv-.-it  .*’ 

4 > kK  e^plainefh  a'A  hb  £]iiOlfed  fskw if 
r * v diovht  ,l  1 h«ve  boon  irutel  Mtpl&t*? 

antiy  jolted.  I ii*wiirtv.voo,  la;u,- 
$|M\  that  1 '4&?r$ 

hko  a ro hh*  r ball:  It  i*  hnt  u wht'xt 
‘ * dibtdpite ';  tu  the  y I vfiJ!) 

*•  _ wulki^  / V • v *VvJv-'^ 

; Eftiiitao  was  m $ liri& 

Ibafy  n»>o‘k  witli  ihe  Major.  Tb £ 
FmiVimor,  alwayn  sertuudy 
tkht , alifocUvl  lin*  til epw  i hif  her , 

u Who  was  Peter  t1’  deioatHteii  Ending 
barring  flio  eblmiio#  with  u long  tv um\  of 
mountain  Ivtfy  .//  /•* yy; 

‘‘Who 

in  a f^^Udered  tern*.' 

‘‘Ye*;  tins  is  his .'rock,  yon  .know.  J » ao 
allow  nte  one  buy 

rifblk.” 

The  learned  uirm  invested  himself  with 
all  bin  gallantry  w with  n gdftohb^  4*  Eoiif 
Sphinx*/’  he  T^piiv»*|f .■  ■ some 

trouble  u |»layfol a>inrkV^yrttir  older;-  stmll 
be  ultbyxHb  Know,  thou,  that  it  w^s.  a — -a 
g^ulugiKt  uaiued  Peiftr, dui  ardent  votary  of 
«kXk<ux'Oi  who,  peuet  rating  into  thtsft  un- 
known 'mountain#,  luea&nred  that  rock,  and 
—and — v 

b Fell  Over/’  wriggosted  the  Major. 

And  'voa  killed /’  rood  tided  Unde  Jarli. 
“Tbr.v  always  nr*,  yon  ki;<aw,  Tlfkt  is  om» 
o,mb«rf  about  geo tegtets.” 

y4/  ifutthe  OKun  tain  vers,  who  in  this  ®s&m. 
ihuH  have  been  ladiat^  in  tb<dr  eiitbO^iiwf  * 
\<\  avtniiratboj  ft/v  ^eiem  e7  jiuole  him  a soli- 
tun  ^Tiivo  on  vb<;  to)>  nf.  tlio  rock,  *>  Ji*re 
be  iinvy  Jb*»  abony  wittt -^wilb  tin*  sky/4  I 
•addytl;--  . U'i:,''/1  f . ; # ;,  t 

Vi  wli^t  I W»a  a bmit  bv 

^ry)*^Vth^*i^iv.^F  l»owLiig  airily  i\t  aw  wM. 

“ :Hnw  b^avLtiful  F ^liid  Ernih>e,  en Mi nsl- 
iiHtu'iiih  ; “ 7i fit!  above  all,  b»,»W  oevs  ! f 
btu^  -lMLt b ^ gildetji  rtlie  Hh^U ^ tnisigine  the 

lonely  Hgitrc  %*f-  ii\e  g^ol^gbit  sa^^nd etl  by 
a in  wtiti  W, 

brings ' V. .^iblii'nfe  r At.ol  takSiig:  iiie  MajtTV 
ufm  AftWb?  Abo;  walfeod  off  JdWb  thA  wdil 
b a ^ big  the  luanied  mm»  to  the  UiwiVe 

Mijoyiiivitt  of  ihivji^tfe  baity  tuaik, 

iluij  lt ort  P POjiUg  hut  deject ® y Oh  bta 


JStiu*P*y  •t.V‘:-: 


shall  ask  MiM.,J  jH.rtid  Ermine,  wtcy^big 
.for  ward.  M Iw  thU  Fxdfr^  Rock,  Sir  F* 

>4  YVuw/}  rcpbutl  .|te  staring  fcolemn- 
Vy  nf  bur  fairly. 

:-H Ainl "W )w>  wa«  l^ttT f”'  '.'  . 

‘ iS'tfal*  mU\  the  nmn,  rolk^tiug,  “fm-k* 
on  itf  wus  hu  Itijim/>  ■.'  ;.  ;-':'.sv . 'v*y  v‘  % 
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log ; jbis  had 

sti?{>p^L  4>  I jbjOtftc  al-. 
fr>fv  heard  him  mar  -• 
mu*  -I <m\9  Boti  in- 
<le$tu*  at  &1L**  Ah  A the 
rubber  vsujrik  hipo  ;phiy^' 

Alter  atmthjejr  half 
hour  rm  tl^  ^Unrf' 
we  drove  toward 
the  Spring*,  leaving: 
the  Profaasor  walking 
youthfully  along,  with 
aa  irjt]jtotit|itu  atpourr 
atocfc.  Ho  r*v 

pitted  hi* fo*t  bat  wiYfc x 
an  eld  *travvvpnnha*'d 
from  a rich  wagoner 
who  bad.  &nd  this 
h^d~#wrhft  b&dedftrnh 
*A  with  u large  tuittrb 
vt  rlmdddettdmi^  m 
much  M io  $&y; ■** X trn>. 
e&n  be  pawi^n*! he; 
wore  it  tilted  fry H bn 
ope  e»ides  and  Ivutdihed 
t a himself  qb  he  walked. 
TIuo  t ujue  vrat*  (M  Exm- 
rbW ; bn t pe  ver  mind. 

41  Why  adtnuld  this 


■tfA'floAfc*-  W/.‘AB  vr  a ***  bruixon,  sont**  pfcBOMirA, 

h such  Broad;  after  idmit  capi^n,  whose  name  was 

n each  -V-V V’-'/;.\\  :> : ;)7  -'V 

indeur  **  Wh&t  poverty -stricken  &et  of  minds  Jr' 

! have  said  Etunue.  ‘ Why  could  they  not .■■takv- 
5 rf  yait  the  Indian  named  f Or, if  they  must  baptise 
ft  hm”  things  for  themselves,  they  should  r>t  )ea*t 
ider*,*4  Wv^  thnecD  a chann'temticngJti»e*»s,  They 
luring  managed  these  things  btlt.tr  along  the  Oro*Y 
>y  met  Lakes.  What  grand  names aroTbiutder  Bay 
nailed  and  Porphyry  Point!  W lm  f t t u written  s fo- 
^ wrs >f  ih£ pi&i  lieioag  to  3&Mery And 
fcnah'k  d^hmlibg  to  the 


WAVM  SCWMl W,  Us)T*J,-~k&MVAi;  OF  *1jWK 


Vdu  L.-N<>,  ?M.— +* 


risligp^ 

|£j  j A*  ^ jjS^^SwW 

ijpipiilte 

1? 

- "iH4  • s,  V 

■g|g^viBg  mm 

i pf'  / . 1 ^ 

■k  y j Vijfji  , * ; <vy  t 

i : 4 W» . if  *j»v 

mnmm-  new  monthly  magazine. 


iirtnld  be  better  thuja  Knife  redskins  ImhigWadt  tlinir  tid  piek% 

}voint/*ttd  Pie  fetod  f 

i^fwayjB  t hdrK^eil  a UJda^rfor  tli,e  ijiAit wife  nty  two  nriieAdf  the  road  hear  ifeir  viUuig^ 
sent  that  Luke  Huron  txi^  dirru  to  fvo*o  If  >d ill  regains  ilium  in  fair a^^.^l'ehoti^.h 
tefiiy  InWeel  1 B%<\  Axe/  No  iloriht  it  the  road  is  but  & ghost/1 

t}i^;- dA j- tiie  /T hare  ntUiwd  a phnntfen 
edge  of  thobtmndfess  forivjir>  thtv  jdrtiggtUjg  all  the  way  ffom  the other  Hide  of  tins  llUua 
wlilec  fMfiil  that  tits  the  most  pn-ofeuK  Bulge/ »Aid  Utfeie  Jack,  "Ruhmi 
tiiinmTb  of  the  pioneer.  n as-  a haf!  vme/  h*df-e\<:ava  teif  tuifaela,  ahadawy 

^The  Indian  name  of  the  Ffeuck  BwaO  fa ; and  lilted  of  fevyfa,  I Mye  even  fatici^u 
Toofeeste,  the  Bating  River/’  said  the *ol-  j that  J heard  a spirit  whistle,’" 
dko\  ! /*  The  ghost  of  the  poor  Mountain  railroad, 

i:  liwre”  sahl  Ermine*  V that  fa  /what  ITSkr.  Swindlera  madeoff  with  alt  the  iiiotiey* 
.mean.  How  entirely  ap))ropii^t^ !•  Th*v|n-  'j  And  the  robbed  aiouut  ameer*  gloomily  nmfce 
ilfasfa  Were  jjwtft,*  j iVnees  of  the  ties— all  that  is  left  to  them/* 

*fI)id  you  know  that  some  nf*lw  Chrro&^es  j M By-the-wav,  Captain  Koine  r,  can  you  tell 
still  reside  in  the  Stated  eoTUhio^i  Philip,  j »s  v% ho  Peier  iva* pj  *md  Etcidm.\  ?**  |ra 

h Thidr • went t£ • not-  wj#  far  frwn  hV-rtfi  dr«>ve  00/  ?i  Wettt  Hrihjeet 

—uiotw  to  the  aonfh.  I ftup>>ns»  they  arc*  by  j at  the  rock.  So  farvlte  fees  beeh  an  Indian 


■ 


vutv/  jraoa  th*  ide  ar  lum  m 
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portfolio  on  the 

spot.  Then,  slowly  t < ^ 

shaking  his  head,  , **3*1 fz&Zei 

he  stopped,  and  dis-  •* 

mounting  from  lii* 

nmlp,  tied  that  play*  > 

iul  anitnal  to  a tree.  '^SSBSjSKB^tM^ 

The  last  I saw  of 

him  he  was  sharp-  v 

hning  his  numerous 
pen  ci  Is.  *+ • 

The  approach  to  ^ 

Warm  Springs  is  % 

very  lovely.  Cross-  . 

ing  the  river  on  %jaM|  I ^ ; ./  - .♦  ’7/ 

a long  bridge,  we  ''^|l^S|pWi 

drove  up  t<>  th»*.  fj §0,  .’Jr 

largo  hotel  which  ‘Vffflf 

stands  here  alone,  '$&tm 

maintained  in  the  VJp  vy  r < 

heart  of  the  wilder-  - V 1 V ’ \ : ; \ 

ness  by  the  maimed  ^JH^^^MPRSVRJV  I 

and  the  halt  and  . *>  I 

the  blind  who  come  M&Jmtim 

here  to  bathe  in  ^tliNIKP'1  T 

the  magical  waters. 

The  spriugs  bubble 
up  from  the  ground 
in  a large  pool  near 
t be  ri veris  edge ; t he 
temperature  of  the 
water  varies  from 
ninety-eight  to  one 
hundred  and  two 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Although,  unlike  W$t 

t he  V irgin  ia  resorts,  ggp?'  ^PSSi 

the  W arm  Springs  of  <>*■'  ■ ?r 

North  Carolina  are  LABT 

scarcely  known  at 

the  North,  they  are  well  patronized  by  the 
people  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississip- 
pi, and  of  the  surrounding  country.  As  we 
drove  up  to  the  entrance  the  long  piazza  was 
gay  with  ladies  attired  in  the  bright  colors 
the  Southerners  love  so  well.  The  uni  vernal 
black,  so  fashionable  at  the  North,  is  hardly 
seen  at  the  South  except  in  mourning,  and 
when  accepted  in  a modified  form  is  always 
lighted  up  with  some  sash  or  knot  of  gay 
ribbons. 

“Tropical,”  said  Ennine,  alighting. 

The  Major  had  ridden  by  himself  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon.  Once  or 
twice  we  saw’  him,  but  he  seemed  lost  in 
thought.  Ah  we  sat  on  the  piazza  in  the 
evening,  however,  he  disburdened  himself  of 
his  load.  4*  1 have  finally  unearthed  the 
story  of  Peter's  Rock,  Miss  Stuart/'  be  be- 
gan, with  a careless  air.  14  It  seems  Peter 
was  a negro,  and  when  Stoneman  rode 
t hrough  from  Tennessee,  he  gave  them  warn- 
ing with  n tlaming  torch,  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  rock — ” 

“ Ah !”  interrupted  Flerr  Freulig,  excited- 
ly; ‘fit  e-es  too  xhoribe.  1 hof  make  heem 


a Great  Work. ) Herr  Frenlig  was  of  course 
obliged  to  remain  with  his  traveling  com- 
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panion ; but  I overheard  Ermine  saying  some- 
thing about  “ next  winter,”  and  I thought  I 
caught  a glimpse  of  a sketch  in  her  hand 
which  looked  very  much  like  that  “fery 
fine  few.” 

The  Major  was  going  as  far  as  Chattanoo- 
ga, and  Philip  Romer  said  he  would  accom- 
pany us  to  the  State  line,  and  then  return 
homeward  on  his  friend’s  horse. 

“ But  can  youf”  I asked,  remembering  the 
narrow  road  and  the  fords. 

“ The  horse  knows  the  way,  and  all  the 
people  about  here  know  me,  Miss  Martha,” 
said  the  soldier,  smiling.  “ I am  not  entire- 
ly blind  yet ; I can  see  a little.” 

Then,  as  we  were  all  silent  through  our 
great  compassion  for  him,  he  turned  the  tide 
of  talk  into  another  channel.  “ Do  you  see 
that  road  across  the  river  ?”  he  asked.  “ It 
goes  to  Greenville,  twenty-five  miles  distant. 
In  that  little  village,  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  died  John  Morgan  the  raider,  shot 
through  the  heart  in  a garden,  his  place  of 
refuge  having  been  discovered  and  pointed 
out  by  a woman.” 

“ He  was  a bold  rider,”  said  Ermine,  gen- 
tly. 

“ I beg  yonr  pardon,  niece,”  began  Uncle 
Jack  in  some  heat;  “John  Morgan  was  a 
rebel,  and  deserved  his — ” Then  remember- 
ing Philip  Romer,  he  paused  suddenly. 

“ The  fortunes  of  war,  Sir.  He  took  his 
fate  into  his  own  hands;  we  all  did  that, 
and  must  now  bear  the  consequences,”  said 
the  Confederate  soldier,  quietly. 

Some  distance  below  Warm  Springs  we 
found  Paint  Rock — a singular  cliff  marked 


with  streaks  of  a dark  red  color,  supposed 
by  the  imaginative  to  be  Indian  picture- 
writing. 

“ Are  we  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  f” 
asked  Ermine. 

“ In  their  very  heart,  Miss  Stuart ; all  the 
peaks  you  see  belong  to  that  chain.  You 
are  going  through  with  the  French  Broad, 
which  has  cut  a pathway  for  itself  to  the 
low  countries.” 

We  lingered  on  the  border,  but  the  fare- 
wells came  at  last.  “ Good-by,”  we  said, 
and  found  ourselves  strangely  saddened  by 
the  breaking  of  this  tie  of  a day.  The  Ma- 
jor had  many  a plan  for  future  meetings 
with  his  old  comrade,  and  he  detailed  them 
all  with  his  hearty  cordiality.  Philip  Romer 
listened,  but  I noticed  that  he  did  not  echo 
the  confident  hope. 

The  Major  helped  him  to  mount,  and  turn- 
ed the  horse’s  head  in  the  right  direction. 
“ Good-by,”  we  said  again,  and  our  carriage 
started  westward.  At  a curve  in  the  road 
we  all  looked  back.  The  solitary  figure  was 
riding  slowly  up  into  the  dark  cation  of  the 
French  Broad ; another  moment  and  it  was 
lost  in  the  pine-trees. 

Beyond  the  mountains  the  river  loses  its 
wildness;  tranquilly  it  flows  along  on  its 
way  to  the  Tennessee,  and  our  last  view  of 
it  was  fair  and  peaceful.  We  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  cars  bore 
us  rapidly  away ; but  we  watched  as  long  as 
we  could  see  them  the  peaks  of  the  Great 
Smoky,  and  thought  silently  of  that  solitary 
figure  riding  back  along  the  bank  of  the 
wild  French  Broad. 


THE  FOLLOWER. 


Wk  have  a youngster  in  the  house, 

A little  man  of  ten, 

Who  dearest  to  his  mother  is 
Of  all  God’s  little  men. 

In-doors  and  out  he  clings  to  her; 

He  follows  up  and  down; 

He  steals  his  slender  hand  in  hers; 

He  plucks  her  by  the  gown. 

“Why  do  you  cling  to  me  so,  child? 

You  track  me  every  where; 

You  never  let  me  be  alone.” 

And  he  with  serious  air 
Answered,  as  closer  still  he  drew, 

“My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you.” 

Two  years  before  the  boy  was  bom 
Another  child,  of  seven, 

Whom  Heaven  had  lent  to  us  a while, 
Went  back  again  to  Heaven. 

He  came  to  fill  his  brother's  place, 
And  bless  our  failing  years ; 

The  good  God  sent  him  down  in  love 
To  dry  our  useless  tears. 

I think  so,  mother,  for  I hear 
In  what  the  child  has  said 
A meaning  that  he  knows  not  of, 

A message  from  the  dead. 

He  answered  wiser  than  he  knew, 

“My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you.” 


Come  here,  my  child,  and  sit  with  me, 
Your  head  upon  my  breast; 

You  are  the  last  of  ail  my  sons, 

And  you  must  be  the  best. 

How  much  I love  you,  you  may  guess, 
When,  grown  a man  like  me, 

Yon  sit  as  I am  sitting  now, 

Your  child  upon  your  knee. 

Think  of  me  then,  and  what  I said 
(And  practiced  when  I conld), 

“Tis  something  to  be  wise  and  great, 
Tis  better  to  be  good. 

Oh,  say  to  all  things  good  and  true, 

*My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you!’” 

Come  here,  my  wife,  and  sit  by  me, 

And  place  your  hand  in  mine 
(And  yours,  my  child) : while  I have  you 
’Tis  wicked  to  repine. 

We’ve  had  our  share  of  sorrows,  love; 

We’ve  had  our  graves  to  fill: 

But,  thank  the  good  God  overhead, 

We  have  each  other  still! 

We’ve  nothing  in  the  world  besides, 

For  we  are  only  three: 

Mother  and  child,  my  wife  and  child, 

How  dear  you  are  to  me! 

I know — indeed,  I always  knew, 

My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you! 
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mmmimyt*  i..i„  , ...  i ..  the.  Reformation  began  in  laughter,  winch 
M % Church  itself  isoimehed  inid  sanctioned 

Jjy  'ML  Vkdlet-Ie-pae.  nxithov  of  Xhv  lHrtionm4rr 

Vr  * ArMtfcUirr,  diaeoui*ef?  u; pon  the  gradual 

change  which  church  -dacorutor*  of  the  Mid 
^ $ Jj£/  tie  Ages  effected  in.  the  flgiix*  of  the  devil: 

' ' }?in>A  editie^*  TOawi.  before  the  year  mon 
Vliero  are  fcty  traces  of  the  devil,  and  upon 
of  much  earlier  date  none  %t all : l»W 
fvJwP  . ',  from  the  eleventh  century  b#  *«  begins  to 

gljjyju  | f>tyy  an  ‘.intpoftfuit  r&>,”  yxtisi#  $iri*itjg 

v' ' joWWw  ®hmiM  give  liixn  the  most  hideous 
^ Joruai.  No  one  wa*  then  iodtlacioos  enough 

' Jnffi**  ( r’r  liberties  ^ i tli  a being  m potent  so 
jl  real,  the  iooopetitof  anfagb- 

***  Qt  * *ie  -A’Mgfcfcy'  tord  of  Heoven  noil 


Bui  mortals  tntiB  t laugh;  and  ftmril- 
hmry  |irndnc*«i  its  \eelblcno%vn ' d&$fc;  *n 
* foe  eya*  of  men  of  the  world  the  devil  tie- 
'-aim  pw&mUp  lew  terrible.  and  more  gm- 
oeoasi^tmHf  Hdicittei*,  nfUn 
aoaprtium  footiab , Hi*  trick* 
ferp  met  by  tmkR  more  cunning  than  hie 
•v«wn  ; he  ie  duped,  iimi  retire*  diHCwufited. 
Luther  appeared  cm  the  scene  the 
and  sculptors,  mt  to  mention  the 
wttio ns  and  poets,  had  made  progreM*  in  t\W 
dneing  the  devil  fnn n the  grade  of  an  a/ntag* 
ryniat  of  deity  awl  &roh  enemy  of  men  to  ihm 
A to  emitting  #»d  anmsuig  deceiver  of  eitcir 
pic^ctes;  “ The  givbt  detil,"  as  the  author 
&f£*y  >v\«Od^ot,  whtt-h  ; )unt  roeijfriorwd  rcmarkM,  “seulptumi  over 
; * ' ? he  door  of  the  Aitttm  Cathedral  m the 

< . < » fwslfib  century  i«  a ftrightful  being.  Peril 

il<«d  iff  VVVjro^  Vt^fi  • tteSig»&d  to  strike  terror  to  un/o  ruled  eoiii^ ; 
♦.  frit  xid:-v  If  l *k;u  v hut  tho  young  devils  earved  hi  bas»-relje^ 
m a£  the  tiffoenth  h^ntthy  ar^  mure  comic  than 
b? "fouy&Ttt  1 tf? t^if rf  ^i>  rernble,  and  it  i«  erident  that  the  srtiets 

andist  is  oimone;  but  who  eixecafod  tln'm  caved  very  little  fbfc  the 
wiing  yrnTp'^  he  de-  wicked  trick*  of  ihe  Evil  BjAtiU*1  We  i hay 
^hjb^tutesfto  reiuimi  be  Btiro  that  the  artist  who  edidd  sketch  thfe 
! ?lra^I  of  the  preach-  deiHt  ficidlmg  ttjvop.w  pair  of  liellotb'.With  a 
I* for  wluoh  ihey  were  hitehen  dipper  had  out-  r 
thftPuritiAns  of  Lou*  grown  the  ibUTor  wrltidi 
Such  u the  pover-  that  personage  had  mire 
l tbtti  the  idea  tif  this  eictWJ  hi  alt  mixids. 


f^ruK**  -iW  v3ut.>A 


* ihrom  A Trettito  m AtyJ\ iWHow 

^fiCiWrrtx  Londofl:  !«<», 
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tbevk$«  of 

r/rdem  are  CY&Ld&cL  TLfc* 
ol4et$  dra  wfogyfi  SfeeBrif- 
i ri»  tern, 

duly  ■ twv>  that  -ter  • tfe'.; 
date  1320,  *ht>W#  ^ tiw 
devils  tossing  ivl$ohfc ';.. 
headlong  l>5V»i  4 bridge 

f|£;  mio  u ffSittgli  amd  ntpiij 
y river,  an  act  wbkh  they 
perform  m a manner  mu 
calculated  to ofceit*  vm- 
pus  thoughts  ijrt 
ir  . minds.  ■ • ; '}'?{■  •'"  \\ v ■ : • v.  • -; 

In  tljie 

tkedWl  there  was  & 
door,  made  in  154b,  njwm 
which  was  engraved  a 
convent  wib  a 
of  monks  issuing  from  it 
bearing  the  cross  ami  ham 
has  to  maintain.  ’#.  It  were  not  good  fur  h«  ’ n^r?v  The  foremost  figure  of  this  unices- 
to know how  earnestly  the  huly  aag^Is  fttrive  } ah>u  w«e  a monk  carrying  a girl  upon  Jiis 
for  us  against  the  devil  or  how  hard  a com*  shuuiilera.  This  was  not  the  coarse  tiiug  of 


v w;  > 


<m.i>ks?  lauwiao  rue  uumou  muncoi. 


bat  it  is.  If  we  could  see  for  how  many  vfcn- 
gels  one  devil  makes  work,  We  should  he  in 


an  enemy.  It  was  not;  the  scoff  of  ah  Er9*r 
mm*,  who  eaiil  once,  ^ These  jminttby  monks 


dospoifv'  Many  devils, he  reiburks  with  «?u*  [•  are  called  ftithw,  e^td  t tky  luke  good  care 
rious  certaiuty,  are  in  foreskin  waters,  in  | to  deserve  the  name/*  It  was  wiigrriYesi  on 
wildernesses,  in  dark  ppply  plaited,  ready  to  j.  the  eternal  hrdss  bf:  a kligious  edifice  for 
hurt  and  prejudice  people ; • iwjd.ihere''axe  tlie  warriing tttul  edification  of  tluvtaUiifai.- 
^ a ••'  v - i ^ jdt.® «mb» t Jtev si< muter  ; 

than  the  i^tfhvm'y  and  severity  with  which 
the  clergy  thm^^utnries  Were  denpunceil 
and  satirmd,  as  well  by  themselves  u»  by' 
other*.  A Ch rirch  w Inch  showed  itself  #eu- 
aitive  to  the  least  taint  of  what  it  deemed 
heresy  appears  to  have  beheld  with  mdWfeP 
enee  tlie  cxhihifcinri  Af  its  moral  delijupiem 
vies — nay,  taken  the  lead  in  exposing  theta.. 
It  w as  .a,  Hergvinfim  who  the  Council 

of  SienaV  fifty  yearx  belmv  Luther  w as  born : 

*•  \\’*\  sea  io-hity  w ko*  ate  usurers, 

governor*  »4* 

etffctfoiL  notaries*  stewards.  and  debauch  hro- 
kera  The  only  trade  which  they  have  ifed 
yet  edmineu  ced  is  f h at  of  e xec.  rtri  o uer . The 
histiejis  snt'iWss  Etdcuttis  himself  in  #f.ri*u» 
tthty,  n^d  it  is  iiefwcmi  the  % 

batVipiet  thar  thcy  discos  the  authority  &jf 
[the  Pope  and  that  of  the  CtrnmdL*  The 


some  Id  the  thick  black  clouds,  which  mu»n 
hailf  lightnings,  and  tb  nnderings.  »nd  poikm 
the  /*ir,  t he  pastures,  and  grounds,  lie  de- 
fidcs  the  philosophenf  and  pliY'sii/inus  who 
shy  thqt  these  things  have  merely  natural 
pauses ; and  as  to  the  witchc^  who  toiineni 
borseet  J>dpptpr  andspoll  theircggH.  miH.%  jnd 
lodt^r,  ^ ! eUoulil  im  vc  no  compims'hvn  npon 
them— I Would. i»Urn  them  slln  The  Table 
Talk  of  fho  great  refaniier  is  .Jtufljuf  .suck  ro* 
b)wt  creduruy. 

Luther  repru^n.ted , a#  ttitich  m he  i%sV/rm- 
ed,  his  age  an d coantry^  In  these  wtfet- 
ances  of  iii«  we  djsu^rn  th^t  spirit  sgaifiM 
which  the  Immor  un»l  ga;r ety  of  art  hjarf  to 
contend,'  ami  over  Which  it  has  gained  ai^r 
dy  victory,  not  yet  complete,  oji  limp 

its  mind  also  that  m fho»a  twUlght  agosf  &§■ 
in  Ail  agw>  tlieiv  were  the  two  contending 
mfluonee^  which  we  how  call  ‘yth^  WOvIdr 


and  “ the  chiirch;,?  In  piker  wonis,  the^  fsumb^pt'ukir  r^lai^d  Bn<igetrhcjuig 

were  people  v*fao  Usik  the  vleTil  Ughily,  ?*«-  rriiu'.  3‘iv  at  Itoige,  lt»hkhd  up  in  a reiig- 

they  did  all  invisible,  and  >pintUHl  things.  k>u«  twstasyv.  nml  >4w.  -'the*  nr,v-#3  fflh'd  with 
iUpl  them  wore  people  syho  dreaded  the^ Adfriid  luig^;  She  asked  t lio  Lsvrd 
devil  in  evrvv  u rlark  p»ioly  pincc/"  and  t#i  | tins  fauinstic  vision.  / ^Tluw/*  rvplioil  the 
whpxn  rii) thing  rotihl  W a jest  which  hpp^t-  * ~ ' 
liurted  to  him.  llumdrous  art  iuis  in  it  hoal- 
; ihg  giid  mliooiii  tibn  for  both  these  xdmwcsu 
1 1 vrns  in  those  centuries,  also,,  that  men 


Lord,  “ ate  i he  bishops  am!  ahbos  of  !< 

M.  Ciiamptleury.  the  first  living  authority 
on  subjects  of  this  not wro,  d^darea  that  the 
man UHCript  Bibles  of  the  t»u tmy  pweil ixig 
: ixt  tlic  w orl<t  learned  iw  imigh  at  the  Clergy,  i Luther  are  so  filled  With  pictures  wxhihitr 
anLaauir i,  not  iviihour  clerical  ^lovnira^e-;  i«g  monks  and  mins  in  .e\jni.v^cal  ciremn- 

| stances  that  lie  Was  mdy  pitzzleil  io  deebie 
which  6}]hfcjvimen^  were  most  suitable  to  give 


and,  again,  n«t  wit  hout  clerical  encourage- 
ment. In  the  brilliantly  rrdig- 

ions  roauujXcripis  of  the  t vrW  intones  pre- 
vediug  Luther,  along  with  other  lfolicrtms 
and  absurd  fogtgo*/df  ^rhlp|| jSJi^iin^ja»  hay)? 
been  girna,  we  bud  nmnv  pictufCH  in  wfdch 


h ts  rpadeJnj  an  mlnipinte  idea  of  them. 

Iroui  gaycty  *1 1 umrt.,  £ri>m  the  ex» 

oht>mrn:  jidiity  df  a w^tLbeucfieed  schutar. 
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cAwmm of  the 


the  xi?UsS  y h‘H  *W  the  CUOHC  ab- 

surdity miration.  -\y  y,.  > 

Thft ; v*£t  catlitu  still  to  lie  seen  under 
aminit  mooH>5ieria#  wild  priories,  Ba  tri&i 
us  ijw  hltalien^  wit-  l*m  Iqiaeinfia,  and  sup- 
ported by  archway*  of  tiie  mmi  massive 
masonry,  tell  a tale  »f  the  habits  of  tho  rp- 
ligioua  orders  widel*  in  » hu  tula  it  fly  confiffiir 
eel  in  the  records  and  p(  the  time. 

thtpucMns,” Mjjfc  the  obi  French  doggerel, 
M drink  |H)tjtriyr  IkMiedudiries  deeply,  Damin- 
ieana  pint  alter  pint*  hut  Fraiichmaus  drink 
: * The  great  number  of  old 
taveriiH  io  Enropo  named  the  Mitre,  the 
Cbutiih,  the  Chapel- Beil,  a$t.  Ih/tnime,  and 
other  tK'rleaij&B deal  imfimi  point  t<i  the  am- 
Huston  that  the  c fa>m  which  pro tw 
dispense  good  xhwr  'fw  the  soul  wen*,  not 
averse  fco  gsod rhttitAm  the  body.* 

If  the  olefg^  lotMhe  morrijmehi  caused 
by  fcbtdf  exceswo**  wv  ead  not  wander 
1vi&$  U*4  tollotrm.  In 
ihn  p^phte  of  t&v  liWv  whkh  Ihtve 
bcefi  gnthrhid  litid  thado  ipw^htc  in  w* 
cent  yeoM,  vrt?  find  tli«  prfe«t,  tlbh  monk, 
the  mat,  the  abbot,  often  figuring  in  alwnni 
rarely  in  creditable  on*#.  The 
pric#*  seeui*  to  hav*  ba&fl  regarded  as  tliur? 
&&tiri*t?s  fair  game,  the  eotiunim  butt  nf  the 
jester..  In  one  of  thews  stories  a botcher, 
retunrii&g  home  from  a thiv,  aeke  n night's 
iitflgmg  at  the  furase  of  a privet,  who  churl- 
isbhr  refuses  it,  The  bu  tuber,  returning,  of • 
i%?*»  in  recompense  to  kill  »n*  of  his  fine  fat 
sh<wq*  ftu  supper,  and  to  h»ave-  behind  him 
ail  f ie  meat  not  eaten.  On  this  condi trim 
\(h\h  received  at  id  the  family  enjoy  an  ex- 
cellent supper  in  his  siwdrf y>  After  suppor 
he  wins  the  favor  first  of  the  priiwt^  cc»n 
enbitie:  Aud  afterword  of  the  maid-tenant 
by  soi-rHly  protnisdlig,  to  each  of  thorn  the 
skin  of  the  Shnsp.  In  the  morning,  alter  be 
has  goon,  a prodigious  rjqmjnr  arise#,  the 


¥ra*i .-niy  bm  vm*,  same  of  the  higher  clergy 
appear  to  have  jeeted  upon  themselves  mol 
their  bffhn.  Tve*»  finely  engrayeil  seala  have 
beea  fmimt  hi  FfaiK  e,  one  dating  as  fur  hack 
«8  vr .iiioh  h^*feai*nt  monkeys  arrayed  in 

th«  veatmeh i $ o f a t!h arch  digu itary . tTpnu 
ape  M tiiemifie  ntOnkny  wvar^  the  hood  and 
holde  t he  Muff  of  an  abbot,  and  upon  the 
other  rim  amiwmi  appears  in  the  character  i •* 
of  a : • '+/}'  ' -;v  /’ 

One  <if  these  fe  khdwn  to  fi^re  been 

abbot,  j ih*  cellar  dry. 
The  othpf^  a a>py  *>f  ,vvhicii  la  giwc  here, 


vra?i  found  in  the  ruins  ot  an  undent  ehfir 
tean  of  Fka3rslyvji.n?i  bear*  tiia6  iiiaeription^ 
u in; : sif-Ki. : ' i>E:r  LCiTKCQrr- ' t*K  : ia;  cttk; 

seal  Pt*  the  bishop  of  the 
ejily  iHtitm.”  This  interesting  relic  waa. 
at  first  tliuughtitr lie  ilm  work  of  aurne  scoff- 
ing Huguew>tr  hut  there  can  now  lm  ho 
doubt  vd  its  having  bnm  the  merry  eoneeit 
of  vrhose  title  it  bears.  Th« 

(U«rov^r>«*f  the  mkoTd  .-relatitv'g  tit  th^in^nk- 
ey  set>i  off  toe  aid  wit,  -showing  ir  to  have  been 
onler^d  und  pai*.1iV‘X  by  thc*  artusl  head  of 
a greM  moiiaakfcy^  tkrmvs  light  upon  all  the 

n cent  a ness. 


gmtesque  OrhainontutiPn  of  tihimi 
It  diiggosts  to  u*  also  the  idea  that  the  cler- 
gy jpipod  in  the  geueml  ridh/ule  oi*  their  or- 
der ae  much  fnmi  a sense  of  the  ludicrous  an 
frOni  tvrftvietion  of  ips  jmtKse.  In  the  Brit- 
ish Mihsenm  there  ^lUntUMdipt 

of  the  Uiirfeiciith  c^ft fairy Hhimi- 

9UataHl,one  <if  the  ihififil  of  Whhdi  rep- 

resents  a young  friar  dxpvHng  O/itu*  from  a 
<nisk  i«  a eel) an  that  eoitt/iiu>  ^evcr^l  hu- 
xiKKtymo  joints,  wiih  his  left  bainl  lie  Jiohln 
the  ,OT?at  w me- jpg,  ih hv  W h hifi  the  liquid  is 
ruymiTig  from  the  barrel:  with  hU  right  he 
lift*  to  kW  lips  a bowlihl  ftf  the  wine,  arid 
from  the  some  hand  dimgh*  the  large  keys 
of  the  cellar.  If  this  Wii#  mtended  as  » hud 
to  the  yonnger  brethren  how  thpyuught  not 
to  beiiaVtf  when  sent  to  tbe  Celhir  fi>r  wine, 
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answered  the  hopeful  scholar.  “ Then  thon 
knowest  he  had  two  sons,  Tom  and  Jacke : 
who  is  Jacke's  father f”  “Tom  Miller.” 
Back  goes  the  youth  to  college  with  a let- 
ter to  the.  examiner,  who,  for  the  tutor's 
sake,  gives  him  another  chance,  and  asks 
once  more  who  was  Jacob's  father.  “ Mar- 
ry!” cries  the  candidate,  “I  can  tell  you 
now : that  was  Tom  Miller  of  Oseney.” 

We  must  be  cautious  in  drawing  infer- 
ences from  the  popular  literature  of  a pe- 
riod, since  there  is  in  the  unformed  mind  a 
propensity  to  circulate  amusing  scandal, 
and  the  satirist  is  apt  to  aim  his  shaft  at 
characters  and  actions  which  are  exception- 
al, not  representative.  In  some  of  the  less 
frequented  nooks  of  Europe,  where  the  tone 
of  mind  among  the  people  has  not  material- 
ly changed  since  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
still  find  priests  the  constant  theme  of  scan- 
dal. The  Tyrolese,  for  example,  as  some 
readers  may  have  observed,  are  profuse  in 
their  votive  offerings,  and  indefatigable  in 
their  pilgrimages,  processions,  and  observ- 
ances— the  most  superstitious  people  in  Eu- 
rope ; but  a recent  writer  tells  us  that  they 
“ have  a large  collection  of  anecdotes,  hu- 
morous and  scandalous,  about  their  priests, 
and  they  take  infinite  delight  in  telling 
them.”  They  are  not  pious,  as  the  writer 
remarks,  “but  magpious.”  The  Tyrolese 
may  judge  their  priests  correctly,  but  cre- 
dulity is  credulity.  A person  who  believes 
in  magpious  humbug  may  be  expected  to 
lend  greedy  ears  to  comic  scandal,  and 
what  the  Tyrolese  do  to-day,  their  ancestors 
may  have  done  when  Luther  was  a school- 
boy. 

But  of  late  years  the  exact,  methodical 
records  of  the  past,  the  laws,  law-books, 
and  trials,  which  are  now  recognized  to  be 
among  the  most  trustworthy  guides  to  a 
correct  interpretation  of  antiquity,  have 
been  diligently  scrutinized,  and  we  learn 
from  them  that  it  was  among  the  common- 
est of  criminal  events  for  clergymen,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  HI.  of  England,  to  take 
part  in  acts  of  brigandage.  A band  of  fifty 
men,  for  example,  broke  into  the  park  and 
warren  of  a lady,  the  Countess  of  Lincoln, 
killed  her  game,  cut  down  two  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  timber,  and  carried  it  off*. 
In  the  list  of  the  accused  are  the  names  of 
two  abbots  and  a prior.  Several  chaplains 
were  in  a band  of  knights  and  squires  who 
entered  an  inclosure  belonging  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  drove  off  his  cattle, 
cut  down  his  trees,  harvested  his  wheat, 
and  marched  away  with  their  booty.  In  a 
band  of  seventy  who  committed  a similar 
outrage  at  Carlton  there  were  five  parsons. 
Two  parsons  were  accused  of  assisting  to 
break  into  the  Earl  of  Northampton's  park 
and  driving  off  his  cattle.  The  prior  of  Bol- 
lington  was  charged  with  a robbery  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Five  clergy- 


men were  in  the  band  that  damaged  the 
Bishop  of  Durham's  park  to  the  extent  of 
a thousand  pounds.  These  examples  and 
others  were  drawn  from  a single  roll  of 
parchment  of  the  year  1348 ; and  that  roll, 
itself  one  of  three,  is  only  one  of  many 
sources  of  information.  The  author  of  the 
History  of  Crime  explains  that  the  rolls  of 
that  year  consist  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  skins  of  parchment,  among 
which  there  are  few  that  do  not  contain  a 
reference  to  some  lawless  act  committed  by 
knights  or  priests,  or  by  a band  consisting 
of  both.* 

This  is  record,  not  gossip,  not  literature ; 
and  it  may  serve  to  indicate  the  basis  of 
truth  there  was  for  the  countless  allusions 
to  the  dissoluteness  of  the  clergy  in  the  pop- 
ular writings  and  pictures  of  the  century 
that  formed  Luther  and  the  Lutherans. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  compass  6f 
an  article  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  burst  of 
laughter  that  broke  the  long  spell  of  super- 
stitious terror,  and  opened  the  minds  of  men 
to  receive  the  better  light.  Such  works  as 
the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  which  to  mod- 
ern readers  is  only  interesting  as  showing 
what  indecency  could  be  read  and  uttered 
by  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  a picnic  in 
1350,  had  one  character  that  harmonized 
with  the  new  influence.  Their  tone  was  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  the  voice  of  the  priest. 
The  clergy,  self-indulgent,  preached  self-de- 
nial ; practicing  vice,  they  exaggerated  hu- 
man guilt.  But  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Decameron,  while  practicing  virtue, 
made  light  of  vice,  and  brought  off  the 
graceful  profligate  victorious.  Later  was 
circulated  in  every  land  and  tongue  the 
merry  tale  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  which  chil- 
dren still  cherish  among  the  choicest  of 
their  literary  treasures.  Reynard,  who  ap- 
pears in  the  sculptures  of  so  many  convents 
and  in  the  illuminations  of  so  many  pious 
manuscripts,  whom  monks  loved  better 
than  their  missal,  exhibits  the  same  moral : 
witty  wickedness  triumphant  over  brute 
strength.  The  fox  cheats  the  wolf,  deludes 
the  bear,  lies  to  King  Lion,  turns  monk,  gal- 
lops headlong  up  and  down  the  command- 
ments, only  to  be  at  last  taken  into  the 
highest  favor  by  the  king  and  made  Prime 
Minister.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discover 
allegory  in  this  tale.  What  made  it  potent 
against  the  spell  of  priestly  influence  was 
the  innocent  and  boisterous  merriment 
which  it  excited,  amidst  which  the  gloom 
evoked  by  priestly  arts  began  to  break  away. 
Innocent  mirth,  next  to  immortal  truth,  is 
the  thing  most  hostile  to  whatever  is  min- 
gled with  religion  which  is  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  human  nature. 

And  Reynard,  we  must  remember,  was 
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| tie vil,  the  w bit?/  frf&ra  hift  dr*nu’,  uud  the 


iptfera  were  their  cUkkeu*,  The  •futilities 
S • J oT  & good  inonk.  lm  declared, ' were  tut  kb 

/ . | mighty;.  Ivdly*  an  a#*-*  back,  and  a raven's 

V < mouth*  From  the  pulpit,  on  another  orea- 
//  \ • tthm,  he  bnvtold  a roToing  refermaUou  in 

f j £1  |®k^  \V  Um  Church,  .‘adding  that  he  did  nut  expect 

/ / \ V 1 to  ifejne  tii  see.  it,  though  Home  that  heard 

l &^mim  h The  monks  taunted  hhn  with 

pi  P|BWB  -;  •.  j I 1 hkyking  into  the  Ship  of  Fottl*  for  hi*  texts 
[ instead  of  the  Swpinre;  hrd  the  people 
. > " ‘ ' ,'y '.•  •.  ui  : iu-avd  )»iuj  riig.'-riy*  and  one  of  bis  pupils 

£/^z‘  S3  /.  j ^ave  the  pubiie  a sfcrten  of  hi»  bompbvldk- 

/ !AHg.«wm»^  which 

j rail  through  edition  after  edition,  Ba&Unft, 
V \ y/  & ■ noted -scholar  of  the  tune.  wan  another 

.'  . • ‘Wh.6  imitated  Hu?  £*iip  *»/  Tool*,  in  a series  of 

^v4%;  . h;  » t.i  rit'a  V p i * * n t V f 1 sd  Th  e Hdats  of  fphlUh 

ifututti,  in  -whieji  the  folUea  of  the  ladies  of 
vhvtoa  ,uiv  rtywi*  J the  period  were  ridieuloih 

(from  the  vdnd<>wof*jB>e^  / Aiu^ng  Worke  which 

.'  , * ../  / _ _ j the  Ship  c(f  Fifth  wuggtftfted,  there  w«*  one 

only  the  he?f  and  gayest  off*  large  rlnm-  ot  -which  dmMUiy  aiUi  powerfully  prepared  the 
Hirnihd;  fahl^  fbat  circulated  during;  fh&  | way  fox ‘•luttheF  Erurirmift,  while  residing 
childhood  of  Coinmboa  and  of  Luther,  hn  ; in.  i£pghuulrf»^ 4 49T  - 15^,:LihfU!fur 

one  oC  the  Latin  efurioH  gi  ven  by  51rv  WHgiti . »tHl  h stmlenLTcad  Briuui t'jf.  work,  uud  was 
in  hi*  Selection*  we  hove  an  ammat  A*£ iho FroW  of  Fotlyt 


tU$*  the  ^pbfcfe  When  fche  bttrial  was  x/>m-  i miMju^  all  day  hy  paying  devofh»iv  to  BL 
plate  thh  aglmAla  «*»!  down  *:t^  a «pj^ndTd  | ChnedPbl^^h  the'  momuigr  iiiid  htugted  at 
banquet,  ami  wished  for  another  gra.ti4  -fiK  | the  BdUttera  who  expected  to  comr  on t of 
fierul,  Mark  tW  moral  i hatiie  with,  a witdle  *ddn  if'  they  Ini  d hut 

ly  author  : ' if  fhxi(Qently  happens  that , | taken  the  pTt'ennirion  to  ^muniblo  over  n set 
when,  sooie  rich.  mon>  au  -exrotti'onjAt.  **t  a ! prayer  iiefon?  the  piet\ue  «>f  St.,  IWham/* 
usorcr?  dies*  theai’hot  or  prior  ot  a o<na  vent  j He  jested  upon  t lift  EnglisU  who  hud  con- 
pi  trert^lk  EL  *:*  Hyiug  tike  beA\«t»]  | 8fr«et^ti  a .gigantic  figure  of  rtmtir  putruo 


them  ttf  For  ft  conanonly  | tuned  (8t>0^erge)  as  Ixrge  m t be  images  at 

Lapyefo*  that  in  .a-'gr^ai-eimyent  irrf.  blank  or;]  the  pagan  Hw’ule*;-  mly  fbfc  aaiufc  Wua 
while,  inouka  [IhmifrfLetineft  or  Augustin- 1 mounted  upon. a iiprse  in  splendid  trappings, 
tans]'  there  are  none  hot  bea^rs— by  \u  yei^  ghuiorndv  ^ which  the  pe.o- 

their  pyule,  ft»3i.e.8  by  their  i pie  faj&ii# ty;rpftuiptid  ftpin  woretiipmg.  But 

Ly  tbeif  ■y'cwwMty.  sMtikhtg  goaf*  'bv  timr  / olwfve  'tbl»  m the  very  spirit  of 

iUcrm  tine  nee  ,.a«He»  .by  Thmv  alftggmlmess,  ? Luf  thoagh.  jrr^itti’U  ISftt^n  year*  IndYtte 
hwlgfitegs  ftkeir  ^peHtyv^Ui^t  by  in.-: 

timidity  theruUae  th^y  *#*<>■ -iuiwurdly  wbatv.'j  dol^oiuesi 

there  u ns  uo  $^)fm\il  *yp*n  shill  2 say  ftfitich  as  cry  Up  and 

ona  tuilti  rati  cm  o/ilxuijr  i fliaiiitiin  tlia  cheut  <if  paiAoha  atid  iiidul- 

ahly  this  author  belonged,  to  au^fhef  artier  geiiceat  who  by  thes«  uouipolu  fhe  tim*  of 
than  thoae  named  in  hie  tirade,  uacii  sotiTs  residence  in  purga^ory^  and  as- 

A l>opk  with  origuml  life  m it  hecaraes »>gn  tlieju  a longer  or  shorter  uaaitiniiaiiee, 
iwually  the  progenitor  of  » BnO  of  h<mkaf  sse.wirdhig  us /they  purchase  rti ore  or  fewer 
Brandt’s  Shfp  o/  Fouh,  which  pubfishM  of  theoe  paltry  pardons  and  saiuhle  escen.ip* 
When  Luthei  wns  eleven  years ohL  gave  rise  (IniHf  f..Sl  .By  ihik  easy  Way  of  purchasing 
f<v  a Uteraiure.  As  seojj  m.  it.  appeared  ir  pardon  on y nofonuns  lughwaymarf,  any 
kimllef;!  the  *eaV  of  a Jiok4  preached  of  ptmulering  soldier,  or  any  hriVm- taking 
^fraabrirg,  J wrd>  Cveikr  by  uamo,  who  turn*  judge  shall  dishvtrre  somo  part  of . Their  mu 
pA  Braodt’s  gentle  saBre  infu  tierce  rnvoc-  jnst  gaitt*,  giul  so  think  all  their  grossest 
tivdT  Whie.b  he  dme+ed  rhiedy  against  the  nr* pieties  snOiciendy  atuned  for..,/.  .And 
monk*.  'Hie  blaek.  friars,  he  said,  were  the  whut  can  he  more  ridieuiona  than  for  some. 
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practiced  not  merely  by  flie  vulgar,  but  by 
“such  proficients  in  religion  as  one  might 
well  expect  should  have  more  wit.*  He 
ridicules  the  notion  of  each  country  and 
place  being  under  the  special  protection  of 
a patron  saint,  as  well  as  the  kindred  ab- 
surdity of  calling  upon  one  saint  to  cure  a 
toothache*  upon  another  to  restore  lost 
goods,  upon  another  to  protect  seamen*  and 
upon  another  to  guard  cows  and  sheep.  Nor 
does  be  refrain  from  reflecting  upon  the  hom- 
age paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  “ whose  blind 
devotees  think  it  manners  now  to  place  the 
mother  before  the  8on.”  He  utterly  scouts 
and  reviles  the  folly  of  banging  up  offerings 
at  tl^e  sbriues  of  saints  for  their  imaginary 
aid  in  getting  the  donors  out  of  trouble  or 
danger.  The  responsibility  of  all  this  folly 
and  delusion  he  boldly  assigns  to  the  priests, 
who  gain  money  by  them.  u They  blacken 
the  darkness  and  promote  the  delusion, 
wisely  foreseeing  that  the  people  (like  cows 
which  never  give  down  their  milk  so  well 
as  when  they  are  gently  stroked)  would  part 

.,f  If  any  serious 


with  less  if  they  knew  more, 
and  wise  man,  he  adds,  should  tell  the  peo 
pie  that  a pimw  life  is  the  only  way  of  se- 
curing a peaceful  death,  that  repentance 
|*  and  amendment  alone  can  procure  pnrdozi, 
^ and  that  the  best  devotion  to  a saint  is  to 
| imitate  his  example,  there  would  be  a very 
3 different  estimate  put  upon  masses,  fasti  tigs, 

1 and  other  austerities.  Erasmus  saw  tins 
prophecy  fulfilled  before  many  years  bad 
rolled  over  his  head. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  chapters  upon  the 
amazingly  ridiculons  subtleties  of  the  mo- 
nastic theology  of  his  time  that  Erasmus 
gives  us  his  most  exquisite  fooling.  Here 
he  becomes,  indeed,  the  merry  Erasmus  who 
was  so  welcome  at  English  Cambridge,  at 
Paris,  at  Rome,  in  Germany,  in  Holland, 
wherever  there  were  good  scholars  and  good 
fellows.  He  pretends  to  approach  this  part 
g of  his  subject.  with  fear ; for  divines, he  says, 
§ are  generally  very'  hot  ami  passionate,  and 
% when  provoked  they  set  upon  a man  in  full 

2 cry,  and  hurl  at  him  the  thunders  of  exeom- 
| nnuiicotion,  that  being  their  spiritual  weap- 
£ on  to  wound  such  us  lift  up  a hand  against 
| them.  But  he  plucks  up  courage,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  discourse  upon  the  puerilities  which 
absorbed  their  minds.  Among  the  theolog- 
ical questions  which  they  delighted  to  dis- 
cuss were  such  as  these:  tho  precise  man- 
ner in  which  original  sin  was  derived  from 
our  first,  parents ; w hether  time  was  an  ele- 
ment in  the  supernatural  generation  of  our 
Lord  : whether  it  would  be  a thing  possible 
for  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity  to  hate 
the  second ; whether  God,  who  took  our  na- 

>y  ture  upon  Mini  in  the  form  of  a man,  could 
>f  as  well  have  become  a woman,  a boast,  an 
herb,  or  a stone ; ami  if  He  could,  how  could 
e-  i He  have  then  preached  the  gospel,  or  beep 
re  ■ nailed  to  the  cross  ? whether  if  Sty  Peter  had 
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the  tree;  whether,  in  Christ’s  corporal  pres- 
ence in  the  sacramental  wafer,  His  human- 
ity was  not  abstracted  from  His  Godhead; 
whether,  after  the  resurrection,  we  shall 
carnally  eat  and  drink  as  we  do  in  this 
life;  how  it  is  possible,  in  the  transubetau- 
tiatiou,  for  one  body  to  bt>  in  several  places 
at  the  same  time;  which  is  the  greater  siu, 
to  kill  a hundred  men,  or  for  a cobbler  to 
set  one  stitch  in  a shoe  on  Sunday  f Such 
subtleties  as  these,  alternated  with  curious 
and  minute  delineations  of  purgatory,  heav- 
en, and  hell,  their  divisions,  subdivisions,  de- 
grees, and  qualities. 

He  heaps  ridicule  also  upon  the  public 
preaching  of  those  profound  theologians. 
It  was  mere  stage-playing;  and  their  de- 
livery was  the  very  acme  of  the  droll  and 
the  ftbsbrd.  u Good  Lord  ! how  mimical  are 
their  gestures!  What  heights  and  falls  in 
their  voice!  What  toning,  what  bawling, 
what  singing,  wliat  squeaking,  what  gri- 
maces, what  making  of  months,  what  apes’ 
faces  and  distorting  of  their  countenances !” 
And  their  matter  was  even  more  ridiculous 
thau  their  manner.  One  of  these  absurd 
divines,  discoursing  upon  the  name  of  Jesus, 
subtly  pretended  to  discover  a revelation  of 
the  Trinity  in  t he  very  letters  of  which  the 
name  was  composed.  It  was  declined  only 
in  three  cases.  That  was  one  mysterious  co- 
incidence. Then  the  nominative  ended  in 
8,  the  accusative  in  M,  and  the  ablative  in 
U,  which  obviously  indicated  Stimulus, 
beginning,  Medina,  the  middle,  and  Ultimus, 
the  end  of  oil  things.  Other  examples  he 
gives  of  the  same  profound  nature.  Nor  did 
the  different  orders  of  monks  escape  his  lush. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  preposterous  importance 
they  attached  to  trifling  details  of  dress  and 
ceremonial.  “They  must  be  very  critical 
in  the  precise  number  of  their  knots,  in  the 
tying  on  of  their  sandals,  of  what  precise  col- 
ors their  respective  habits  should  bo  made, 
and  of  w hat  stuff,  how  broad  and  long  their 
girdles,  how  big  ami  in  what  fashion  their 
hoods,  whether  their  bald  crowns  be  of  the 
right  cut  to  a hair’s- breadth,  how  many 
hours  they  must  sleep,  aud  at  what  minute 
rise  to  prayers.” 

In  this  manner  he  proceeds  tor  many  a 
sprightly  page,  rising  from  monks  to  bishops 
and  cardinals,  and  from  them  to  popes,  “ who 
pretend  themselves  Christ’s  vicars,”  while  re- 
sembling the  Lord  in  nothing.  Luther  nev- 
er went  farther,  never  was  bolder  or  more  bit- 
ing, than  Erasmus  in  this  essay.  But  all  went 
for  nothing  w ith  the  great  leader  of  reform, 
because  Erasmus  ever  refused  to  abandon 
the  Church  and  cast  in  his  lot  openly  with 
the  reformers.  Luther  calls  him  “a  mere 
Mourns,”  who  laughed  at  Catholic  and  Prot- 


estant alike,  and  looked  upon  the  Christian 
religion  itself  very  much  as  Lucian  did  upon 
the  Greek.  “Whenever  I pray,”  said  Lu- 
ther, once, 4i  I pray  for  a curse  upon  Eras- 
mus.” It  was  certainly  a significant  fact 
that  in  the  heat  of  that  contest  Erasmus 
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liiivv?  giv<Mi  thfv  world  a inflation 
»{  iAiniaiL  Bui  lie  wn»  a g^mil 

uoiif,  vrjiose  fame  Trill . brighten  ue  that  age 
hecoutea  imd*e  j Jia ily  and  f am  i ii airly  known 
to  us.  /;  V<:  •*;,  ' :U  ';'K‘  ' v. 

The  ftrei  place  ih  the  annals  of  ho  eh  a 
warfare  belong*  of  right  to  the-  soldi  •*r*wbo 
topk  their  Ijkes  hi  their  bands  acid  went 
fortli  k«  rixpet  t he  Toe  In  tk«  open  $*dd,  brav- 
mg  torture,  mfarny*  and  death  f*ir  th^  eaime, 
were’  Lot  her and  Jim  ftdlowGrs, 

phaee  in  iiiimnu  . foK^be 

|>tiitoso|iher  iind  the  hunmn^t  who  first  njtrijle 
: flu\ ^eontivit  sant  tten  fcndbreii  ii 

Hh'irfer  And  timer.  y .*/•!*  . 

When  hn filer  began  the  immortal  x»art  of 
his  public  career  in  1M7  by  naiUug  to  the 
church  dour  Ids  mneky-ftye  agAlti*t 

^aie-pf  mdnlg^ticett^  wood-, engraving  vr&* 

Ah  art  which  had  li^etT^u^tie^l  "4 

eentTir.w  He  found  also , as  we  Wmseew,  a 
public  accustomed  to  satU'ibni  wtf tings  ii- 
Xo^farated  % wood-cut^  IhegrHit  |f)d- 
beta  UinstratM  Erasmus's  f?rrtW  of  Fully. 

Brandt's  Ship  of  Foofam  well  ns  the  litter 
of  works  which  U called  forth*  write  even 
profusely  il I usirn ted.  Carnal-ures  dis-  in*  5hitth.;  >Tb#..ftyp*  yri**  peatdd  Ufot  & lofty 

t in  ft;  work*,  though  usually  Jferotnpaixied  throne  mirrmnidod  hf  cardinal*  having  foas 
with  abundant-  verbal  were  fa-  tails,  and  soetuibg  ^ nmmin  ijf  deorwnt  &pHi^ 

miliar  ohjfujta,  Aiimngthe  unHosifies  which  i ffwv"  in  the  Tabli\~Ta$k  we  read  itfeo  of  a 
Luther  bim*«yU*  hTCiuglit  from  Bpuie  in  1T»10,  -.p&ttiro  being  taught  to  Luthar  in  which 
sorpe  years  before  he  began  liiH  special  work,  the  Pope  aoil  Judas  were  represented  hang- 
vaa  a cancatnr^  Anggorttcd  by  the  Ship  of  ing  £&  the  purse  and  key*.  41  ’Twill  vex  tbe 
Foots,  niunriitg  h&w  the  Pope  load  “ tooled  Pope  limriblyy”  said  Lather,  u that  he  whom 
t»u-  whole  wurhl  with  his  superstition*  and  emperors  and  kings  have  worshiped  should 
tdolatm^T  He  showed  it  to  the  Prince  no w he  iigured  hanging  upon  his  own  pick' 
LlectoT' -of  Saspuy  at  the  time.  The  ptm-nre  lock The  picture  above,  in  winch  the 
exhibited  H little  Ship  filled  Wills  monks,  Pope  is  exhibited  with  an . mtfa  Itfeaiii  per-  • 
ai)d.  prjc*ts  casting  lines  to  people  fanning tm  the  bagpipes,  entirely  in  the 
svsiHituiug  in  the  &•<?«.,  while-  in  the  sferu  taste  cdv Luther.  “The  Pope’s  iierA'etaL*/rhe 
Hit  c(»n4f(Jriably  tlie  Pope  with  }ite  car«Lmals  «fice  fiaid,  “ arc  naught t he  t hot  drew  them 
aaht  bebop's,  ^vershs^i/>wed  and  covered  by  ^ was  ah:  msJ1  N*r  word  was  too  con- 
the  Holy  . dhbsL  wlu^  whs  looking;  tip  >v  tcnxptaotiH  for  the  papacy* : toftrdb 

beaveri,  arid  thru pgh  whose  help*  alone  the  and  said  hev  “ are  n j?ack  of 

; drown  mg  -.wretehea  ■ we“iv  '*ixv&d> ' richl  ^la3lowi*ag 

In  talking  about  the  liiyihfe  magy iii  w^E^h»iidlArihe^i^^  their 

nft^r,  I,tnhcr  said, <?  Thw*  and  the  like' foo^L  f^wor,  and  xwwt-  th diking  of  aecompi  tsMng 
ceics  w«  IfelioViul  Mi  articles  of ’ ,fa!tl.i-v  Viff^, 

! ie  hail  pot  reached  the  poi  nt  when  ho  *smid  Th^  faruoon  pamphlet  of  caricu  tnr^»  faih- 
talk  at  his  own  ta'tde  of  the  cAtdtpals  m Ushc'd  in  ISaLby  'firiftxid.  ^uri • ipotic^v- : . 

0 peevish  mUkaops,  dfctriinatft,  pnlcarued  er,  Lneua  Ornitachv  crnitainA  that 

Wmdcliea^^-  wlimn  the  Pope  iplanoa  in  al L we  eonld  «imly  -tridifeve  .Ltrtlier;  iimmdf  m#- 
‘tjfejjp.  '$#  kings’  -^t#fl>:;  ' .wA*;  tn-;.exh‘iWl: ’td :iim, 

cimyis  among  tile  Anrf^jpnnm },yf-  eyos  of  thA  peoplc  of  t»enhan,y  the  rontmui 

fuKhiAg  thifr  weapon  of  cavie.vt.orr  .ready  . between  the  religion  iitcnlcatcd  lyv  the  lowly 
mndc  to  Ids  liatuX  iie  i t dASits  and  - the  pmnpotm  w'orldlinee^  of  t he 

idsai  Mty  fribmW  airdi  hik  ^li.M»e  pkpaev;  Tlj^re -ym,  n p(ctAt.tn  on  each  poge 

V?,f  a cimeui-nrisL  Whcc  Po>»:  n.-uv-m  which.  ..nearly'  jilied  ,itt  it.nd  at  the  hot  tom 
It.  ksemod  disposed  ni^t  thfe  rmvrn  tjie^e  4vere  a hfw  lines  jft  - German  of  expla* 
hnyvway, and  proposed  un(mord  t.>tUii tend,  oatiou.,  the  engraving  on  tice  page  to  the 
Luther  wrote  a pamphlet  iddk'h'ilf^:  the  lift  T^pT^enting  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
schArhe^atid..  more  force r Whig  Satire  Christ,  anil  th^'  page  ih  the f;  right  a feature 

he  ** caused  a fuctnre  t*}  he  tlr»\vhu  and  pialred  j of  the  ^ yanan^  wi th  it. 

hi  tiur  tith^page,  ft  w^ft  iiof  a wv/rk  de- J Thus  ou  thv  iitst  page  xroh  shown  Jesus, 
HM-.ihahle  to  rlo  fastidious  v;*n>  of. opr. yen- 1 in  hiiinhle  HtfUnde-  and'  Kiimont.  iv- 

t-ury,  nnlaa»  wd  Icaye  pn,rt.  of ' the  '<kvWipTh>u  j fust  tig  hunui^.aud  iUgnitie^,  and  on  the  pug* 


V ioi^iuhid  KB8  r»n  w«tb  the  <X*pn 

Al  wfeifss  with  Tbe6k*gy  the  ro^e. 

' ;.-v : Q#*x+V%  UX&. 
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git*  the  Jty**  tmirnwi  with  Matters  To 
biro  cardinals  auid  Uwbop*  tm^directiug  peo 
phvaad  urging  them  to  climb  tip  the  atedp 
auti.^iippory  height,  Twir  numk*  have  done 
&>.  and  are  go ttingin  at  tt  high  wiud u n* * At 
thy  open*  door  pf  the  odldoe  atanite  the.  Lowl{ 
with  a halo  round  Hi*  hood,  inviting  a bum- 
ble inquirer  to  enter  freely.  Nothing  fyi0j 
farther  from  the  popular  caricaturists  of 
that  age  llpin  to  allegorise  *i  deed  rim?  or  a 
tnofgl  hV&son;  mi  the  eontrury,  it  mah  thou 
habit  to  inlerpru*  allegory  iu  the  uioat  ah- 
aurdly  litem)  limnuen  Observe,  for  *.*>oni- 
pie.  thy  t mat  my  nr  of  the  subject  contained 
in  the  word*,  o ffmv  wilt  thou  my  to  thy 
hroHifet.l^t  uif  (iftH  out  the  mote  out  »>f 
think  cyeiHijdj.  beholden  be/m  in  iu  thine 
MYiityeV* 

The  lnartiage  of  Luther  in  1525  whs  fol- 
lowed by  a hurst : of  caricature.  Tho  idea 
of  it  ptieat  ifiarryttsjg  exfibed  thru  , as  it  Alims 
now  in  a Catholic  rohnl,  a aeone  of  hUli  crons 
jnCOugrtiity.  It  is  as  though  the  wonts  nmr* 
riod  priest  were  o rcuitrudu  tion  in  terms, 


lied  priest 

and  the  relation  implied  % them  wjma  sort 
of  manifest  lneonipatibiixty,  hail*  wvmk%  ha  If 
Tlit*  spectacle  tme«iajo:riaI).Y  pre- 


vTU*  r*tV?  O?0rT  fl#T6  HFCLi 

(Luca*  Craaftch.  $$$ 


(lisgUHtlng. 

opposite  the  Pope,  card juttls.  and  msbopt*  scuted  ti\  a Ttdteataot  church  of  a cLergy- 
with  warnois,  cannon,  and  forts,  assuming  man  ordained  and  wiarried  in  thy  same  Iiaur 
hlWlehip  over  kings.  On  another  page  Christ  is  &o  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Con(M*piWi  of 
w»*  #e<.*rt  rmwo^lwifh  fhonm  by  the  scoff-  [the  priesthood  that  soni^L’htliolics  can  only 
ini'  soldiers  and  on  the  opposite  page  the  express  their  sense  id  it  by  laughter.  Equal- 
f\q»e  wearing  bis  triple  i.-rowy,  and  seated  , ly H»wv?apg  and  equally  ludicrous  to  them  is 
m iw&  thtmipr  m object  of  lutoratiofi  to Ida  | the  mom  fre»j?xejit  caim  of  misstonark**  <om- 
mtxrl.  Ou  anotbsrtwm  showa  tfatfot  wash*  =;  inn  homo  to  he  married,  or  i imHSimxdt 


ing  huate  to  he  xqarried,  or  young  mi.vbouar 

J f ,iir  erring  and  4£tHug;  out 

thfe  prbSco  tin  g lib*  im  Us  au  emperor  to  f>>r  tl* r ert-et r>i o n the  licit  morning,  Wm  ub- 
fm  kMwed,  At  l^gth  wo  hayo  some  of  iLiither’^  nettre»t  Metals 


The  honest 


aotnu  w » thief  aud  a rubber. 

Haeha *h*w*r  us  .a  lofty,  weli-huiU  bam,  with 
« Yery^twp  roef/ou  the  rtry  fop  ot  which 


* From  A jtfrfftnrs  ‘i/'OirirAV'e**  By  Tfio«  as  Wklfiot. 
Ixnuioa:  l&64:  Ptyf  l&l  ;V;: 


tituiM  that  \a  r*  nn>iB  avrx  *t A." 
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arc  known  to  exists.  They  Appeared  at  the  j we  still  possessed  the  originals,  Holbein's 
time  when  Luther  had  kindled  a general  | sketch  is  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  It 
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will  convey  Uf  &&  Trader  idea  *if  tlifc  J pdiidty ' Si$?i ) (t  la^tew  dpmt  jt&  f&vfm t *«✓  He 

harmowiqo&  gr&mteur  c-f  the  pain ling,  and  j jutld  a .tkttioftc*  in  the  ealJtftilnii  of  jfuyph* 
wmv  notion  of  the  mgetfiniia  and  friendly  liis  native  town,  and.  -at  aevonieeii  b**  di*?w 
nature  of  its  satire  upon  hmuatl  Itffii  j additional  revenue  from  a curacy  it*  u mi^h- 

Io  acinnlanee  With  tba  euatom  of  t he  age,  ] boring  parish.  The  tnrumm)  boy  nv?ed  ikk* 
the  painting  Iw.W&n  expluiru lory  motto  in  j ridieiUmiH  pwft^jtn^jot-  tb  th#  ^rt'Xixu^Uiuv^ 
Latin  ; "Gold  m the  father  of  hint  ant]  the  that  hi»  father  being  secretary  toj  the-  hisd*- 
N>?n  *»f  vrrmWv  He  w ho  lacks  it  laments  ; he  op  of.  t he  dio* >^e?  aure  to  be  at  hand 

Who  has  it  fears."  Fititiis,  the  god  of  wealth,  wimh  the  - bishop  happened  to  have>  good 
is  an  'p{4v  old  man,  long  paid  iJii|oyiiiontv  lott  thing  to  give  $ way.  Ip  aid  prolmbiUTy  JU^n 
lii3  fdqt  rest*  upon  sacks  ofsuperil n r> us  c out,  Calvin  would  have  died  an  archbishop  oi  » 
ajqfd  dn  open yt^fd  before  him,  heaped  with  cardinal  if  be  had  remained  in  the  Chrtrehi 
the  orily  ph^firevs  left  to  of  his  ancestors,  for  lie  ptiaerfsad  the  lwc» 
hini'—the  sight  and  coliseum*  pusses*  ion  of  ftHpuaitea  lbr  Oil  eaiH'enaent— seal  f&t 
thg  wiiajjth  he  eari  neT«r  «6o.  Below  him  the  Church  hn<l  news*  'jkfi  he  b&iow#rt 
Fottuiia,  a young  add  lov*dy  womans  seat-  its  prizes,  it  PariA,  howerer.  whither  lie 
•W h*  'laoney  hmpng;  the  people  who  throng  was  sent;  by  to 

about  are  the  portly  Si-  a shy,  intense,  devout  lad  already  thin  and 

vhanm,  DilVk  hiiMiand*  thu  richest  of  h.i* 

people , stooped  to  accept  ® • 

veal th  from  >be  Persian  king,  and  main 


«JA1. vn*  DH/vS  UJSlv^—l.* \*Xb, 

stdlow  with  fasting  and  study,  the  light  «f 
the  RefWrmtion  broke  upon  him.  like 
Luther,  bo  tab#  resisted  it,  **ud  atilt  inUj/frt 
hoped  it?  eee  a re  fan  nation  in  tire  Church, 
of  it*  pule. 

had  a more  devoted  yon 
self  loved  jt  im>t& 


The  Chimb  nev^r 
Not  Imfher  birsav 

HHHH  ■ I . i 

aif  Itoh  ind.  giving  on  t U>  the  hungry  crowd  j given  to the  yupwtifko*^  of  popery,"  he- 
the  fheinfta  of  houorablfr  plent  y in  the  form  i aufd  that'  M aePfrtiNJ . Wfe . I 

of  harmnorsu  | khoafrl  ever  be , j>iii?ed  yxrttk>f;tha  d^u|} 

cheertki  wcttkn  stand  in  j He  ^truggi^d  out  iai , lp«gtb. . Olworyo 
the  >T»ste  of  that  ago  of  wraihfdl  .codtro-  erf  ;tlie  iiiadthN  of  hty  corivemion  in  the 
itpf&y  ruid  irrational  devotion  like  green  ifcU  1 pictuire  m this  page,  in  wkieii  a slander  of 
juida'  in  the  ft  rest  to  the  eye  and  a the  day  is  pr^erved,  P>r  mtr-  iitapeariou.* 

tbe  mlitdl:  i • Gross.  'aniL.'t^  Was-  .oti.^  of  .f.&^ 

Win'd;  Lpiher  Whs  face  to  face  with  the  | fAmiliftr  weapon*  iiv  the  fite«lugn\al  cou- 
hloraridiy  At  the  6ret  of  Woniw^Cnlvin,  si ; 
hoy  (il’  twclve.  wan  already  a sharer  j 
mlvoTit^ge  which  the  hie- 1 


0Vom  &hi*et  *X‘  XW-mi^re  mi  FratM.  PaxU 


Ih  tho;  wpTldly 


CARICATURES  OF  THE  REFORMATION 


life  ami  warm  eon  vie- 
thnm,  t* ho  reject  rt)  the 
doctrine  o f t in?  Trinity, 
OfUhdlitv  aat!  lbrr*>?*tw 
oat  equally  ftJihonrxl 
tom,  a ml  Frot>*#faiit 
tJviiftva  weired  the  $j& 
pommlly  to  show  the 
world  its  nttarlmmur 
J*  the  true  faith  by 
buttling  a mao  yvlmhi 
Ri'itrje  was  aly*  imming 
tt>  hum,  ft  wna  a hid- 
eotia  eoene— a vlrturdus 
Ahti  devoted  Uuif  iin/u) 
expiHog  iifi  the  - Itoiviea 
aftor  enduring  the  ex- 
trtajieat  ongnieh  for 
thirty  minute*,  ami 


ca^vih  at  Tan  tars*!**  of  »Eirc'XTCu>. 


te.yj- 

PPIPPI^ , .... 

teetfv  4ev»*lo|H?jl  human  ngitmh  Man  h»4 
not  reached’  the  eivili^Ation  which  admits 
allows,  and  li/ntor?*  ;dtsiiiter^te<l 

conviction.  It  wett<  an  aiijuht  io  hl&tte 
Calvin  for  iHiniirio  S^rvetUH  o&  it  f*  ttr  hold 
the  Roman  Catholic  Uluirob  of  rha  pr*M*at 
<lay  ro*pou*i!ide  fhr  the  lh^nimtiou  of  firm* 
chniMiim  ago,  thur&B  Maoihat  xv/»s  guilty 
of  aU  I,  tlow  Oinryul  :au[  ctuei- 

tiw,  Luther,  th?  man  of  In*  peno«lr  lmu- 
e^tfjf  tlarlarwl  that  WM  'W  tbr>  txadUpd, 
ahcl  aavr 

*o  Jittle  iaindfgl of  hi#  lie  woiitd 

tk*  worhi  to  pim'*  ” If  (Haiti#  had  not  bum- 


teats  of  that  century.  Both  ahfes  employed 
it— Ixnther  ami  Calvin  not  leaa  than  others 
— &?r  it  belonged  to  that  age  to  hate  ami 
hem » to  misitiftjtprufc  opii^cnt^.  "Search 
the  records  of fho*  city  nf  Noyon,  la  Ft  car* 
ilic^  wrote  Stftfdeton,  m ermtteuf  nontn>- 
versi&Hat  ou  tlt/i  Catholic  $wk\  and  proteee- 
or  m a Catholic  allege  in  Cttlrm>  «wxi 
that  Joan  Calvin, 
cotevivteti  of  a crime”  (iufaj nom  and  un- 
inentfoaaldeX  14  hy  the  vary'’  element  9en- 
tetif.fi  of  the  bishop  and  mogl«trat«'  ii$fm 
branded  with  an  iron  Uly  o»  tit© 
dere,”  The  re^rd*  h&ye  heetn  ftoafeh^if 
noth  Eng  of  the  kind  is  tri  lie  found  ixt'lhciu; 
hjtit  'tlie  .picture  w0*  drovra  and  scattered 
over  France  Fmciwly  the  stime  oha^gy 
varao  made  agcmisl  Luther.  Thai  both  t he 
r^fi/etnexH  /Ited  of  i u foinft  rut  d laea***  was  an- 
other  of  the  ac&ndid*  of  the  rime.  In  reiwb 
iug  these  eontowemfc*  li.'jfs  r<»oywhvnt  to 
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as  showing  bow  early  the  French  began  to 
excel  in  caricature.  In  the  German  and  En- 
glish caricatures  of  that  period  t here  are  no 
existing  specimens  which  equal  this  one  in 
effective  simplicity. 

Perhaps  the  all -pervading  influence  of  Ra- 
belais in  that  age  may  have  made  French  sat- 
ire more  good- humored.  After  nil  attempts 
to  discover  in  the  works  of  Rabelais  hidden 
allusions  to  the  great  personages  and  events 
of  his  time,  we  must  remain  of  the  opinion 
that  he  was  a fuu-rnakor  pure  and  simple,  a 
court-fool  to  his  century.  The  anecdote  re- 
lated of  his  convent  life  seems  to  give  us 
the  key  both  to  his  character  and  his  writ- 
ings. The  incident  has  often  been  UAed  in 
comedy  since  Rabelais  employed  it.  On  the 
festival  of  St.  Francis,  to  whom  his  convent 
was  dedicated,  when  the  country  people 
came  in,  laden  with  votive  offerings,  to  pray 
before  the  image  of  the  saint,  young  Rabe- 
lais removed  the  image  from  its  dimly  light- 
ed recess  and  mounted  himself  upon  the  ped- 
estal, attired  in  suitable  costume.  Group 
after  group  of  awkward  rustics  approached 
and  paid  their  homage.  Rabelais  at  length, 
overcome  by  the  ridiculous  demeanor  of  the 
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j worshipers,  was  obliged  to 
| , laugh,  whereupon  the  gap- 
ing throng  cried  out,  “A  mir- 
acle ! a miracle ! Our  good 
lord  St.  Francis  moves  r But 
a cunning  old  friar,  who  knew 
when  miracles  might  and 
might  not  be  rationally  ex- 
pected in  that  convent,  ran 
into  the  chapel  and  drew  out 
the  merry  saint,  and  the  broth- 
ers laid  their  knotted  cords  so 
vigorously  across  his  naked 
shoulders  that  he  had  a live- 
ly sense  of  not  being  made  of 
wood.  That  was  Rabelais  \ 

He  was  a natural  laugk-eom- 
peller,  He  laughed  at  every 
thing,  and  set  his  countrymen 
laughing  at  every  thing.  But 
there  were  no  men  w ho  oft- 
ener  provoked  liia  derision 
than  the  monks.  M How  i» 

■lit*  asks  one  of  his  merry 
men,  u that  people  exclude 
monks  from  all  good  com- 
panies, calling  them  feast- 
trou biers,  martens  of  mirth, 
and  disturbers  of  all  civil 
conversation,  as  bees  drive 
away  the  drones  from  tlieir 
hives  V'  The  hero  answers 
this  question  in  three  pages 
of  most  Rabelaisan  Abuse,  of 
which  only  a very  few  lines 
are  quotable.  u Your  monk,” 
he  says,  “is  like  a monkey  iu 
a house.  He  does  not  watch 
like  a dog,  nor  plow  like  the 
ox,  nor  give  wool  like  the  sheep,  nor  carry 
like  the  horse ; he  only  spoils  and  defiles  all 
things.  Monks  disquiet  all  their  neighbor- 
hood with  a tingle-tangle  jangling  of  bells, 
and  mumble  out  great  store  of  psalms,  le- 
gends, and  paternosters  without  thinking 
upon  or  apprehending  the  meaning  of  what 
they  say,  which  truly  is  a mocking  of  God.” 
There  is  no  siugle  theme  to  which  Rabelais, 
the  favorite  of  bishops,  oftener  returns  than 
this,  and  his  boisterous  satire  had  its  effect 
upon  the  cour  se  of  events  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  upon  French  art  and  literature. 

The  English  caricatures  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  era  of  the  Refor- 
mation betray  far  more  earnestness  than 
humor  or  ingenuity.  There  is  one  in  the 
British  Museum  which  figures  in  so  many 
books,  and  continued  to  do  duty  for  so  many 
years,  that  the  inroads  of  the  worms  in  the 
wood-cut  can  be  traced  iu  the  prints  of  dif- 
ferent dates.  It  represents  King  Henry 
VIII.  receiving  a Bible  from  Archbishop 
Cra  outer  and  Lord  Cromwell.  The  burly 
monarch,  seated  upon  his  throne,  takes  the 
book  from  their  bauds,  while  he  tramples 
upon  Pope  Clement  lying  prostrate  at  his 
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feet,  the  tiara  broken  and  fallen  off,  the 
triple  cross  lying  on  the  ground.  Cardinal 
Pole,  with  the  aid  of  another  dignitary,  is 
trying  to  get  the  Pope  on  his  feet  again.  A 
monk  is  holding  the  Pope’s  horse,  and  oth- 
er monks  stand  dismayed  at  the  spectacle. 
This  picture  was  executed  in  1537,  but,  as 
we  learn  from  the  catalogue,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  block  and  “the  working  of 
worms  in  the  wood”  prove  that  the  impres- 
sion in  the  Museum  was  taken  in  1631.* 

The  martyrdom  of  the  reformers  in  1555, 
under  Queen  Mary  of  bloody  memory,  fur- 
nished subjects  for  the  satiric  pen  and  pen- 
cil as  soon  as  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
made  it  safe  to  treat  them.  But  there  is  no 
spirit  of  fun  in  the  pictures.  They  are  as 
serious  and  grim  as  the  events  that  suggest- 
ed them.  In  one  we  see  a lamb  suspended 
before  an  altar,  which  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester (Gardiner),  with  his  wolf’s  head,  is 
beginning  to  devour;  and  on  the  ground 
lie  six  slain  lambs,  named  Houperus , Cran - 
mentSy  Bradfordus , Rydlerus}  Rogerus , and  Lai- 
imerus . Three  reformers  put  a rope  round 
Gardiner’s  neck,  saying,  “ We  will  not  this  f cl- 
one to  raigne  over  tts and  on  the  other  side 
of  him  two  bishops  with  wolves’  heads  mi- 
tred, and  having  sheep-skins  on  their  shoul- 
ders, are  drinking  ftom  chalices.  Behind 
Gardiner  are  several  men  attached  by  rings 
through  their  noses  to  a rope  round  his 
waist.  The  devil  appears  above,  holding  a 
scroll,  on  which  is  written,  uYoue  are  my 
verge  chyldren  in  that  gone  have  slayne  the 
prophetes . For  even  I from  the  begynning  was 
a murtherer .”  On  the  altar  lie  two  books, 
one  open  and  the  other  shut.  On  the  open 
book  we  read,  “ Christ  alone  is  not  sufficient 
without  our  sacrifice .”  The  only  window  in 
the  edifice,  a small  round  one,  is  closed  and 
barred.  Many  of  the  figures  in  this  elabo- 
rate piece  utter  severe  animadversion  upon 
opponents ; but  none  of  them  is  scurrilous 
and  indecent,  except  the  mitred  wolf,  who 
is  so  remarkably  plain-spoken  that  the  com- 
piler of  the  catalogue  was  obliged  to  sup- 
press several  of  his  words. 

The  English  caricaturists  of  that  age  seem 
to  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  exhibit  the  en- 
tire case  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
in  each  broadside,  with  all  the  litigants  on 
both  sides,  terrestrial  and  celestial,  all  the 
points  in  both  arguments,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  history  of  the  controversy  from 
the  beginning.  The  great  expanse  of  the 
picture  was  obscured  with  the  number  of 
remarks  streaming  from  the  mouths  of  the 
persons  depicted,  and  there  was  often  at  the 
bottom  of  the  engraving  prose  and  verse 
enough  to  fill  two  or  three  of  these  pages. 
Such  extensive  works  call  to  mind  the  ser- 
mons of  the  following  century,  when  preach- 


* Catalogue  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British 
Museum.  Division  1,  VoL  L London : 1870.  Page  2. 
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ers  endeavored  on  each  occasion  to  declare, 
as  they  said,  “ the  whole  counsel  of  God 
so  that  if  one  individual  present  had  never 
heard  the  Gospel  before,  and  should  never 
hear  it  again,  he  would  hear  enough  for  sal- 
vation in  that  one  discourse. 

Another  of  these  martyrdom  prints  may 
claim  brief  notice.  Two  companies  of  mar- 
tyrs are  seen,  one  composed  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  other  of  lees  distinguished  persons, 
between  whom  there  is  a heap  of  burning 
fagots.  Nearly  all  the  figures  say  some- 
thing, and  the  space  under  the  picture  is 
filled  with  verses.  Cranmer,  with  the  Bible 
in  his  left  hand,  holds  his  right  in  the  fire, 
exclaiming,  “ Bume,  unworthie  right  hand !” 
Latimer  cries,  “Xord,  Lordf  receive  my  spir- 
it /”  Philpot,  pointing  to  a book  which  he 
holds,  says,  “ I will  pay  my  vowes  in  thee , 0 
SmithfieldP1  The  other  characters  utter 
their  dying  words.  The  veraes  are  rough, 
but  full  of  the  resolute  enthusiasm  of  the 
age: 

“ First,  Christian  Cranmer,  who  (at  first  tho  folld), 
And  bo  subscribing  to  a recantation, 

Gods  grace  recouering  him,  hee,  quick  recoil’d, 
And  made  his  hand  1th  flames  make  expiation. 
8aing,  bnrne  faint-hand,  bnrne  first,  »tiB  thy  due 
merit 

And  dying,  cryde,  Lord  Jesns  take  my  spirit 

“ Next,  lovely  Latimer,  godly  and  grave, 

Hlmselfe,  Christs  old  tride  souldier,  plains  displald, 
Who  stoutly  at  the  stake  did  him  behave, 

And  to  blcSt  Ridley  (gone  before)  hee  saide, 

Goe  on  blest  brother,  for  I followe,  nee  re, 

This  day  wee*le  light  a light,  shall  aye  bnrne  deare. 

“ Whom  when  religions,  reverend  Ridley  splde, 
Deere  heart  (sayes  hee)  bee  cheerful  in  yr  Lord; 
Who  never  (yet)  his  helpo  to  his  denye’d, 

And,  hee  will  us  support  & strength  afford. 

Or  soage  y«  flame,  thus,  to  the  stake  fast  tide. 
They,  constantly  Christs  blessed  Marty  res  dyde. 

“ Blest  Bradford  also  commlng  to  the  stake, 
Cheerfully  tooke  a faggott  In  his  hand: 

Kist  it,  <fc,  thus,  unto  a young-man  spake, 

W«*  with  him,  chained,  to  y-  stake  did  stand, 
Take  courage  (brother)  wee  Bhal  haue  this  night, 

A blessed  sapper  w*  the  Lord  of  Light. 

“ Admir’d  was  Doctor  Tailers  faith  A grace. 

Who  under- went  greate  hardship  splght  and 
spleene ; 

One,  basely,  threw  a Faggot  in  bis  face, 

W'h  made  y*  blood  ore  all  his  face  bee  seene; 
Another,  barbarously  beate  out  his  bralnes, 

Whilst,  at  y«  stake  his  corps  was  bound  wth 
chaines.” 


In  many  of  the  English  pictures  of  that 
period  the  intention  of  the  draughtsman  is 
only  made  apparent  by  the  explanatory 
words  at  the  bottom.  In  one  of  these  a 
friar  is  seen  bolding  a chalice  to  a man  who 
stretches  out  his  hands  to  receive  it.  From 
the  chalice  a winged  cockatrice  is  rising. 
There  is  also  a man  who  stabs  another  while 
embracing  him.  The  quaint  words  below 
explain  the  device : “ The  man  which  stand- 
eth  lyke  a Prophet  signifieth  godliness ; the 
Fryer,  treason ; the  cup  with  the  Serpent* 
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which  sfriMth  with  the 
ttej,  MoWkd  t ntfd  he  tU&t  U wbhmfcribi 
In  aunt lunr  of  tiie**v  picture  we 
**»e  ika  ^ tewl  in  a judgria  robes*  seated 
vn>  ihti  faqfy;  jfefore  him  fa  the  prisoner, 
I*?*] awoy by  priest  anti  another  man.  At 
otm  hitki  a friar  is  s«m>o  hi  rotiverHStmu  with 
» la^mahv  No  on*  could  mate  an/  thing: 
of  this  if  the  artist  bmf  not  obligingly  ap- 
pended these  vwhl  ’‘Thty 
Wjathfttll  mm  that  is  tUdwrt 

away,  Truth ; tfa«wy  that  druweth  Truth  by : 
the  affthw,  the  Ttmy  bim;  and  ] 

the  m^wAhte  with  tb*  Frier*  Perjury*  In? 
another  drawing  the  arrist  *how*  u$  the 
Pupa  seated  m a chair,  with  Ida  f»u»t  on  the  ! 
face  of  a fitn*tra{«  twin,  ami  in  Ms  hand  a ] 
drawn  aword,  directing  uw  j 

Ifii  in  the  art  of  Itoead  i ng  In 

the  distance  are  ^ 

'the  espbtotiom  is  tiliias is 
Oppression;  the  man  whiter- |tf UVtb  is  JhVi‘~ 
vitle;  tjutee  which  are  a-kiliing,  tpohwtaot 
Kftligmru  the  three  kTi-eeHng/Lpvf^  Further* 
at»cev  and  Truth  to  the  (;Cf8phtiM  fifotib  of 
these  crude  pitotrtum*  k parson  is  exbib- 
ihrii  preaching  in  A pulpit,  frinn  Which  two 
/ire  dragging  him  by  the  heard 
f/>  the  stake  otouM  Explanation  in  tbU 
tmtritnoo  in  hut  wo  huv*>  It, 

oevertiielewt ;t  vrhieli  pfemdmtb  in  Mie 
(ml pit  aigiiiOOtlfjtf^Uy  and  a fnrfcbfcrer 

«f  ibfc  gospel ; lUuVihe  tvriy  Which  am  |du£k- 
ipg  hhri  *>ht  ot  his  place  are  the  euenne^dl' 
Oocfft  Word,  threatening  by  hie  in  consume 
the  pnofe&sors  of  the  same;  and  that  com* 
psiny  which  (sit)  still  aft  Xul!tfiffian*<  $meh 
an  are  of  in*  religion,,  not  regarding  any  dto 
tT$n$r  m thvy  may  bee  tjnieh  to  live  after 
(licit  owne  w ill  os  and  windcs/'  Another 
picture  • sbbwa  ns  n figure  seafed  op  » j^iin- 
lany,  thef  world  ut  Urn  feet,  np  the-  sides  of 
Whieti  h pope  and  > oardinai  are  climbing. 
In  the  middle  is  Urn  devil  tumbling  off  head- 


long. The  world  in  upheld  hr  peatk,  uto* 
<u ta  It/  the  mouth  of  ML  This  t%  the  ex* 
plaimbm : idtteth  on  ih*  myho- 

bow*>  sigpifietii  t'btufc,  itnd  the  sword*  in 
hla  baud  slgniiteth  Ufa;  wrath  against  the 
wyuked ; the  round  rdbi|ta^ef  the  woxMe ; 
and  those  two  the  hue  a pope,  the 

other  a car»l]hai)v  atrtviDg  who  shall  W 
highest f ami  the  tdvcli  w-'hich  tMlerli  head- 
long  dowuu  is  Loi;Uer,  whiclre  through  pride 
fei?  ho  -WfJwrhl.  is  Death, 

standing  iu  Um  en trance  of  hell,  to  re^/  y v^ 
ail  aUporhiaiu. ii via^,"  \ \ '■]••, 

fn  mi ot Mr  pant  \h  rejirescnhMl  a Knfunu 
f(oldier  riding  on  hour,  add  hearit»g  a hun- 
u»m>  on  which  is  paijite.d  the.  Pope  with  his 
ittsignhk-  A- ton' stalls  Vitiu^dfa/id. lm 
haii%  and  Valvind  huu  w a raving  woinatu 
This  picture  has  a blmitwigipificatiou : **  Thu 
Imre  signifierh  Wrath,  apd  the  mah  mi  It U 
baek  JvJ^ehfef ; the  Pope  iu  the  flaglteatmt:- 
rioo,  and  the  ring  Lneertame  Iiehgkun  turn* 
log  mid  ei* an « ging  with  every  fdasto  of 
man  hilling  lumselfe,  Despera- 
tiou  ; the  Woman,  ALniijoss.M 

Tilery  wretott^u  sneeitons  lu  this  quaint 
mKiiOer  tn  the  diJ ieepitii  of  the  British  Mu* 
Wli  scouted  •!»:  the  ear- 

1/  part  Of  liiift  of  £U^aheth.;  . A^s  ^rt, 
they  tfro  naught,  As  part  of  the  record  of 
ihhyhave  timiriyahift. 
v'Vffrmioy.  Idigiund, luol  Irsmcv  fought  the 
buttle  nf  the  Keft>rinHi)0ti-^iwo  viefwra  eaid 
one  vyviqiti^hml.  lYout  fRdy  in  t bar  age 
we  have  onv  apedrnen  uf  eariraturo,  hut  it 
xvaei  exe/iutelV  hy  Tifia/n  lU  drew  a bur* 
lestqno.nf  the  l^^oon  hi  ridicule  » solwol  of 
a.rticd^ih  ‘hb,  he  ok^lJod 

too  LighJy  tho  ancient  ^culpture^  and  be* 
cause  they  could  uot  snycoed  m v.olr,rm£.  ^ 
nbito<l  flmt  corrot'tnfvis  of  form  was  the  vhiqf 
thing  iu  art,  Siito  Tiihdfa  day  parmU^ 
of  fbo  Laocoon  hayo  b6ou  among  tho  st*mk 
devices  td  Uie  caricaturists  uf  all  uatiorw. 
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SUNRISE  ON  LATMOS 


¥OROU-Ll£C  OAME  TO  III*,  A KINOUUJ  WCL 


Eni>t*io*  slumbered  on  a lonely  bill 

Touched  by  the  moon  more  eUverly  than  others— 

Slept  deep  and  dreamless  In  the  starlight  fair : 

But  quitting  the  white  heaven,  a goddess  came 
Upon  the  sylvan  ambush  of  Ida  rest; 

Torch-llkp  she  came  to  him,  a kindled  soul : 

Her  flushing  limb®  made  warm  the  pale  moon- 
beam. 

And  sudden  flowers  brake  and  bloomed  around, 
Unfolding  to  that  effluence  divine, 

While  yet  he  waked  not  to  the  thrilling  joy ; 

She  kissed,  the  claapcd  the  hunter's  breathing  form, 
More  lovely  than  the  form*  on  bright  Olympus, 
Transcendent  fair : alas,  yet  mortal  too  1 


But  now  a cool  light  rose  above  the  hill* 

In  solemn  beauty  on  the  Samian  shore. 

Loud  caroling,  u blithe  upbringing  bird 
Arrowed  into  the  dawning,  bis  clear  voice 
Ebbing  amt  failing  ns  he  won  the  »ky, 

And  waning,  vanished  In  the  luminona  pear) 
Transfused  with  airy  amethystine  flame 
That  filled  the  heaven  below  the  morning-star. 
Diana  rose;  and  like  the  soaring  bird, 

She  held  her  way  where  morning's  magic  spread 
Ethereal  floating  films  of  fretted  gold 
Beneath  the  splendor  of  soft  Lucifer, 

A fleck  of  pore  light  pulsing  in  I ho  dawn 
Beyond  the  solemn  and  unfooted  sea. 
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ANGELICA  KAUFFMAN 


IN  the  old  fairy  tales  of  the  trials  of  the 
beautiful  princesses  wo  are  always  told 
that  at  their  birth  some  fairy  was  inadvert- 
ently omitted  when  the  guests  were  bidden 
to  the  christening,  ami  that,  arriving  after 
all  the  others  had  bestowed  tbeir  gifts  of 
beauty,  wit,  wealth,  etc.,  she  would  nullify 
all  hopes  of  a happy,  successful  life  either 
by  withholding  » desired  quality  or  by  pre- 
dicting some  dire  misfortune,  generally  to 
l>o  a fatal  mistake  in  the  choosing  of  a lover; 
atid  then  all  the  beneficent  fairies  exerted 
their  skill  to  avert  the  evil  consequences, 
not  always  with  entire  success.  There  is 
perhaps  some  hidden  meaning  and  warning 
in  theBe  old  tales,  a shrewd  insight  into  the 
mistakes  lovers  make  in  the  most  eventful 
period  of  their  lives;  for  even  the  queen  of 
the  fairies  fell  in  love  with  an  ass’s  head, 


and  endowed  it  with  beauty  and  wit;  and  to 
t liis  day  Puck  or  Cupid  certainly  contrives 
to  throw  a glamour  over  the  loved  one,  and 
causes  a blindness  of  perception,  if  not  of 
sight,  in  the  one  who  loves.  At  such  times 
— and  Dr.  Johnson, observing  this,  suggested 
that,  marriages  should  be  arranged  by  unin- 
terested third  parties — reason  is  dethroned, 
judgment  takes  wing,  and  the  poor  prin- 
cesses rush  blindly  and  madly  on  their  fate, 
and  our  gifted  Angelica  was  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  of  princesses  in  this  respect. 

Jc?an  Joseph  Kauffman  was  originally 
from  Vorarlberg,  in  Tyrol,  and  belonged  to 
that  class  of  w andering  artists  wrho,  t ravel- 
ing from  place  to  place,  are  ready  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  painting  by  which  to 
gain  a living.  His  talents  were  of  the  most 
mediocre  order,  and  there  is  no  work  of  any 
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ANGELICA  KAUFFMAN, 


“fcOTdKB  ANX>  omu*."- [VftOJI  A PAINTINIS  HT  AHGBUOA  KAVKFMAS.} 


artists  as  the  peers  of  king*,  and  excited  her 
love  and  lulrni  ration  for  painters  by  won- 
derfol  tales  of  the  lives  of  the  great  mas- 
ters; he  early  instructed  her,  so  far  as  he 
was  able,  in  drawing  and  pastel  painting, 
and  the  pupil  soon  excelling  the  master,  she, 
when  only  a child  of  nine,  used  to  aid  him  in 
the  decorations  of  the  Swiss  churches,  as 
lie  rested  for  a time  itt  his  journeys  in  the 
different  villages* 

The  Bishop  of  Como,  bearing  of  Kauffman 
in  his  capacity  of  church  decorator,  required 
his  services  for  a church  in  his  diocese,  and 
thither  the  family  went  in  1752.  Angelica 


merit  of  his  extant,  or  at  least  any  thiug 
that  can  he  authentically  attributed  to  his 
brush.  In  the  course  of  his  wranderings  he 
came  to  Co  ire.  the  chief  town  in  the  Gmous* 
there  met  Cl&jphe  Lutz,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  they  married;  and  at  Coire,  in  1741, 
w as  born  to  him  a daughter,  whom  the  hap- 
py parents  named  Maria  Anna  Angelica. 
After  a residence  of  some  years  in  Coiro, 
Kauffman  again  resumed  his  vagabondage, 
now,  however,  accompanied  by  hie  w ife  and 
daughter.  Though  a poor  artist  in  both 
senses,  he  cherished  the  profoundest  vener- 
ation for  art,  aud  taught  Angelica  to  regard 
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was  now  eleven,  and  for  the  last  year  had 
essayed  her  skill  in  taking  pastel  portraits. 
The  bishop,  hearing  of  the  talent  of  the 
young  artist,  himself  sat  to  her.  Her  suc- 
cess was  so  marked,  and  his  praises  of  her 
genius  so  unstinted,  that  she  did  not  lack 
for  sitters  among  the  many  strangers  vis- 
iting Como.  While  here  Angelica  pursued 
her  studies,  and,  besides  her  painting,  be- 
gan music,  for  by  nature  she  was  endowed 
with  an  exquisite  voice  and  correct  ear, 
and  her  parents  always  tried  to  give  her 
the  very  best  instruction  their  means  per- 
mitted; and  that  she  was  a good  student 
and  profited  by  her  opportunities  is  evident 
from  the  praises  of  her  acquirements  in  later 
years  by  competent  critics,  and  her  educa- 
tion was  of  a higher  order  than  was  ordi- 
narily in  those  days  deemed  essential  for  a 
woman. 

Work  failing  Kauffman  after  two  years 
living  in  Como,  the  family  again  started  on 
their  travels,  generally  performed  on  foot, 
and  this  time  they  turned  toward  Italy,  and 
settled  at  Milan,  where  he  found  sufficient 
work  as  an  assistant  to  other  more  success- 
ful artists.  It  was  a good  move  for  Angelica, 
for  here  for  the  first  time  she  was  in  an  ar- 
tistic atmosphere,  and  surrounded  by  works 
of  art  worthy  of  study  and  imitation,  not 
living  among  those  who  regarded  her  own 
childish  efforts  as  works  of  wondrous  skill. 
Then,  too,  she  was  able  to  study  under  com- 
petent masters,  and  paid  so  much  attention 
to  music,  made  such  progress,  and  develop- 
ed so  much  talent  that  it  was  often  moot- 
ed among  her  friends  whether  she  had  not 
better  prosecute  her  studies  with  reference 
to  making  “ the  stage”  her  profession.  In 
Milan  the  family  remained  for  years,  and 
Angelica,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, grew  to  womanhood.  An  advanta- 
geous offer  was  tendered  to  her  to  make  her 
dSbut  in  opera  at  Milan,  and  she  was  tempt- 
ed to  accept  it,  and  not  without  great  hesi- 
tation finally  wisely  decided  that  she  was 
not  fitted  for  such  a life,  and  determined  to 
devote  her  energies  to  perfecting  herself  as 
an  artist.  She  copied  some  pictures  belong- 
ing to  Robert  of  Modena,  then  Governor  of 
Milan,  with  such  spirit  and  delicacy  that  he 
was  charmed,  declared  himself  her  patron, 
and  she  soon  became  a favorite  artist  with 
the  court ; but  the  death  of  his  wife  mak- 
ing her  father  desirous  of  leaving  Milan, 
he  accepted  an  offer  from  the  Bishop  of 
Constance  to  undertake  the  decoration  of  a 
church  at  Schwarzenberg,  and  Angelica  for 
that  church  painted  in  fresco  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  the  first  original  work  she  had  at- 
tempted. 

In  1761  the  father  and  daughter  began  a 
journey  through  Italy,  living  successively 
at  Florence,  Parma,  Rome,  Bologna,  Naples, 
Venice.  While  in  Florence  Angelica  began 
to  try  her  skill  at  etching,  her  earliest  work 


in  that  line  bearing  date  1762 ; in  1763  she 
etched  two  pictures,  evidently  of  the  Nea- 
politan school — one  the  portrait  of  an  artist, 
pencil  in  hand,  the  other  a student  reading 
a book.  In  1764  the  two  went  to  Rome, 
and  there  remained  over  a year,  Angelica 
diligently  studying  perspective.  Here  she 
formed  the  friendship  of  Winckelmann  and 
Raphael  Mengs.  She  painted  Winckel- 
mann’s  portrait,  and  was  indebted  to  him 
for  much  good  counsel.  In  a letter  writ- 
ten to  his  friend  Franck  in  1764,  he  says : 

“I  have  just  been  painted  by  a stranger,  a young 
person  of  rare  merit  She  is  very  eminent  in  portraits 
in  oil.  Mine  is  a half-length,  and  she  has  also  made  an 
etching  of  it  as  a present  to  me.  She  speaks  Italian 
as  well  as  German,  and  expresses  herself  with  the 
same  facility  in  French  and  English,  on  which  ac- 
count she  paints  all  the  English  who  visit  Rome.  8he 
sings  with  a taste  which  ranks  her  among  our  greatest 
virtuose.  Her  name  is  Angelica  Kauffman.” 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1765  Angelica 
removed  from  Rome  to  Bologna,  and  while 
there  executed  what  is  acknowledged  to  be 
her  finest  etching — the  picture  of  a young 
girl  arranging  her  hair,  with  her  face  avert- 
ed from  the  spectator.  She  spent  one  or 
two  months  in  Naples  painting  portraits, 
which  were  her  specialty,  and  early  in  1766 
journeyed  to  Venice,  where  she  was  fitted 
both  as  artist  and  woman,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  English  visitors  on  account 
of  her  skill  in  flattering  portraits  and  yet 
preserving  the  likeness,  the  English,  as  a 
rule,  caring  more  for  portrait-painting  than 
other  artistic  works.  Lady  Wentworth, 
who  had  for  many  years  lived  in  Venice, 
and  was  about  to  return  home,  persuaded 
the  father  and  daughter  to  go  with  her, 
promising  Angelica  great  success  as  a por- 
trait-painter in  England.  The  trio  arrived 
in  London  in  June,  1766,  and  a brilliant  and 
successful  career  seemed  opening  before  An- 
gelica. She  was  then  in  her  prime,  and 
without  positive  regular  beauty  of  feature, 
was  yet  extremely  attractive.  Her  grace- 
ful figure,  expressive  face,  charming  man- 
ners, exquisitely  trained  voice,  added  to  her 
skill  as  an  artist  both  iu  painting  and  mu- 
sic— for  her  fame  had  preceded  her — all  con- 
tributed to  her  success.  Slie  soon  became 
“ the  rage”  in  the  London  fashionable  world, 
and  every  where  one  heard  of  “ the  beauti- 
ful, accomplished  Miss  Kauffman ;”  the  aris- 
tocracy extended  to  her  their  patronage, 
and  her  musical  talents  gained  her  the  en- 
tree into  many  a drawing-room  from  which, 
had  she  been  famous  only  as  an  artist,  she 
would  have  been  rigorously  excluded.  She 
soon  became  intimate  with  Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds, then  the  authority  in  England  on  art 
matters,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  aided 
her  with  instruction  and  criticism,  for  there 
was  a marked  difference  in  her  manner  of 
handling  the  brush  in  the  pictnres  painted 
by  her  during  her  stay  in  England  and  those 
of  previous  years. 
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The  sifter  ter  arrival  chosen  \ 

by  tte  PmiteA*  rtf  teia^ekr  sister  <*f  . 
Gvwge  III.,  to  paint  h^r  pi^raU^,  and  so  i 
plea^d  was  the  itetei*  with  the  picture  , 
.•t&at  site •fif^deiited.-Vto  rtTtiwt  at  nburf  and 
(ieti*  'lifer "to  the  Mrig  h\  «neh  flat-  f 
tiering  terras  that  lie  requested  Airgelica  to !' 
p&tx it  for  him  the  queeu  and  Ills  mm.  Now  1 
that  shu  bad  received  the  of  j 

royalty,  Angelica  vrM  overrun  with  tomiriia-  j 
&U\m  &f  her  iiws  #1  her  of  v 

faiiie laud  jyrtiitie  were  w>jc:iW'-ho  | 

rcirfeed.  Nor  were  lovers  wanting : •.SStiaeli  j 
W»«  her  - au$  if  -l?pjphte..Tvp€Wt  1 

run  te>  relied  on,  Sir  J radi  o a ItteKrAf  not  only  t 
once,  hot  wxyrnl  iiite*,  .'iiow'ght;;:lo  ' gtyte  teyj 
hand  anil  heart* and  for  love  &f  her  teier  j. 
mam*d>  There  are  rxvQtent  notes  Of  visits. ! 
to  “Mte  AugcUiO'4  In  bin  diary,  rt  appoint- 1 
Irion  is  tvi t b A1  te  A ri teUct£  ;?  once  ho  spvake 
of  ter  as *; ^itUe  aySi&i;  c^a Va- 

M Vf  Sj£  Ino^Ltphei  sng-  - 

geata,  mpbt  rit-ft  this  Jpyvu  b<H>n  bitowrietl  to 

rernimlhlm  that  liOh&d  pr  w &*  fo 

profl’er  some  gallant  attrition t He  twice 
painted  bet  likeness,  and  he  &<kt  to  her  twice 
Idmself*  Of  her  portrait  of  hta  at  Saltram, 
the  poet  of  the  Jdvertterr  Itdaomaly  wrote: 

41  'When  tM  hk<*msss  she  i**fh  &•*<*  6f  tjtoejs,. 

O rtdynOWfif  wjpi  akjobUteU&frWW^ 

Stirc&i  to  -duhoob  with  *dl  vm:  prid^  m own 
Sacti  suea# tip  noth  iiAraion/*  fry  acme? 

And  thou  outrivaUid  fry  thyself  ttloau-’ 

NoHckenffdedftre^  her  to  he  a sad  coquet©' 
Another  writer  averts  that  frte  was  very  sen- 
timental. u At  one  time  she  ptotemHl  to  be 
enamored  of  Nathailie)  fiance,  then  to  bar 
next  Hitter  would  disclose  that  ste  was  jy- 
ing  .of  love  fhr  Sir  d:riehna^  W her  anper- 
dlit»ridhho*  v»f  ^pti/petit  rioe  of  ter  hHtenuS 
• «,t»  • . to  h 

friend,  »te  says : 

l<  'i'j.m  A«k  me  why  K*ottk>  !»  e*vr  In  my  iiiooghfA 
It  w*j*  *t  \-tnoo  iU«*b  Jo  my  lumpy  yontM  usted  tht?  j 

Arid  /val  enjoy  ruent  ot  life.  1 tfion^frt  ftiyittdt  3a  the  \ 
mi' m ptfte*  iaxnrte*  of  laifydjuid.  1 mw  Use  ttse&Vu, 
f^t>,roye«r «ct  of  Jetling  Ay  »rrowr 
puiutdi  si  nty  br^tj  hdf  h *>  inaldea  lsncydrea, 
wtoided  Ifcc  eljjijtt : it  ftl!  tiarmiW,” 

And  maeft  tix£?iv  |ju  tin  eainc  utmn.  If  if  be  ; 
rprarinberrd  that  at  the  time  ate  apeaks  of  - 
gfhr  ww^  ^ ipcre  rhild,  leaving  €mnu  before 
she  ^ae  yriitG  tMtxe^n,  it  vriU  he  eeen  that 
her  fam;y  rirlUex  flmh  me  merry  4hww  this  pic- 
ture. The  gift  the  nnhtrlflen  ehmTeiiitig 
imeet  denied  Aiigclica  wrne  andouhtecUy 
judgtiieot,  and  thki  ht^timable  iiovrer^  eotri- 
mori-tetee  $;fwt  now  when  o^rj  body  and 
circumafftnre  coriHpixed  to  tender  her 
career  ttf  unajttoyed  prosperity,  by  her  i 
own  lack  of  jadghient  ete  uiamd  her  entire  « 
life.  ■ ; ';.  ‘ y ; V;'-  . • ;'•/  ' f.-.V  :] 

Abottf  this  in  tW  latter  part  of  tte  ; 

year  V G7— tliere  middealy  appeared  in  Lou-  S 
4^m  &>zwif  » ji  o?lng  swan  calling  himself  ) 
fk»tcui  d^Tloyb ♦ ^daiming  alUatiee  Trilh  the;  i 
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■rjts’ rttenwi  ev  akosmoa 


vux  aocwiT> 


noble  Jfemiltee  of  Sweden  ; mid  hla  hirtix  and 
rank  being  passports,  he  was  hood  made  wel- 
eopin  every  wtete  uinorig  the  ftehionable  tet 
tter*  niling  emriety.  fie  especially  selected 
Angelica  m the  recipient  of  hie  a ttehtiona, 
and  being  yonrig,  liandsome,  and  tfnent  of 
»pC6Chr  aher  though  no  longer  » yon  tig  girl 
to  be  dazried  by  honeyed  eomptenentH*  lent 
a ton  willing  cay  to  hie  fiatt-cries  and  prot- 
festatlotis.  He  conMecl  to  her  that  he  was 
the  t\f  m>i»K  vaguely  hinged  at  per- 

OotmUoti  ttt  'lmmc,  that  his  love  for  her, 
tteiigii  ardent,  m mi  not,  be  epealy  spoken 
Uf?  snA  iinplt^rcd  her  to  consent  to  a secret 
tmtiTiagev.  Tte  rnt©ance  of  the  allair  ap- 
jmkHi  strongly  to  Angelical  aentinsental 
mv&ito  an  evil  hour  she  yielded,  ami 
ar?crdt%  without  witnesses  wae  married  t*> 
•fate  teloy#df  Within  a few  day  a u 

niinor,  ^tArting  m nnt>  could  trace  irom 
that  Count  do  Horn  w*aa  an  inir 
ptudor  — o cousier  who  had  aamimed  the  title, 
of  a hoidemun..  The  tafe  8j»read  with  rapid - 
ity>  wd,  al&a  for  Angelica  ! iodrid  to  Iks 

true.  In  despair  she  avowed  ber  iolU^  th^ 
jkicudo-count  fled,  and  tlmragh  the  power 
and  intfuenco  nf  friemla  at  court  the  mar- 
riage was  dcclatixl  ajiuxtiied,  February  10y 
1?«8. 

Snob  Is  the  tale  ns  naually  told ; Wt  there 
arudiifntent  veraitma.  A woman  bo  coas|uc- 
uoub  us  Angelica  KauflVnan,  hotli  by  nnmn\ 

of  bur  talente  and  osceptional  succcsa  in  ter 
profejwiotH  conkV  not  !j&vo  m rtmxanric  an 
W expiring  widc-^ptead 
lnt«re^tv'  aod;  •feadiug/tnutiy  listenom  tv  miy 
and  every  ramte  which  professod  to  explain 
the  iriyitery  &f  fbo  ^mfattvinate  tnaxirtage. 
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Then  there  seemed  no  sufficient  reason  why 
an  intriguer  should  have  singled  her  out  as 
his  victim.  She  was  not  beautiful  enough, 
though  undeniably  attractive  and  charming, 
to  make  him  by  her  charms  lose  his  head ; 
not  young,  for  she  was  twepty-seven ; not 
rich  enough  to  make  her  modest  competence 
a prize  worth  risking  exposure  for,  as  Count 
de  Horn  certainly  did.  There  was  some  hid- 
den motive  for  his  pursuit  of  her.  Besides,  he 
was  in  no  way  punished  for  his  fraud  upon 
her,  and  disappeared  as  suddenly  and  mys- 
teriously as  he  had  appeared  upon  the  scene 
— vanished  into  the  obscurity  from  which  he 
had  emerged.  Then,  was  the  mere  fact  of 
his  marrying  under  an  assumed  name  suf- 
ficient ground  for  annulling  the  contract? 
If  so,  why  then  have  recourse  to  courtly  in- 
terference? Was  there  not  some  special 
reason  why  such  powerful  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  in  her  favor  to  free  her 
from  a tie  she  had  voluntarily  entered  into  ? 
All  these  and  many  other  questions  of  a like 
nature  were  earnestly  discussed ; hints,  sus- 
picions, guesses,  w ere  rife ; and  at  last  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  she  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  some  deceit  that  was  never  intended 
to  have  been  carried  so  far,  and  that  there 
were  reasons  not  to  be  made  public  why  she 
had  been  so  favored  in  having  with  so  little 
publicity  the  marriage  dissolved. 

The  question  still  remained,  Who  was  her 
persecutor  ? Evidently  some  angry  lover,  and 
except  in  the  ddnoHment,  the  Lady  of  Lyons 
would  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  Angel- 
ica’s love  experience,  though  Count  de  Horn 
was  no  Claude.  A writer  in  the  Westminster 
Review  undertakes  to  make  the  author  of 
Angelica’s  jnisfortune  a certain  mysterious 
Lord  E , who,  years  before,  meeting  An- 

gelica when  a young  girl  on  one  of  her  many 
journeys  with  her  father,  tried,  after  the 
manner  of  those  licentious  times,  to  gain  her 
love,  but  wTas  repulsed.  Years  afterward, 
when  he  again  met  her  in  London,  a woman 
fascinating  and  courted,  he  renewed  his  of- 
fers, and  was  a second  time  rejected,  this 
time  with  undisguised  scorn.  Smarting  un- 
der this  second  repulse,  he  arranged  the  plot 
with  the  false  count,  with  what  result  we 
have  seen.  This  seems  like  an  effort  to  qui- 
et conjecture,  for  no  trace  of  the  mysterious 

Lord  E among  her  acquaintances  can 

be  found ; though,  giving  a different  name — 
Lord  Shelton — Wailly  has  taken  the  same 
idea  in  his  novel,  Angelica  Kauffman.  Such 
a tale  could  not  escape  the  keen  eye  of  the 
romance  writer ; but  Wailly’s  account  must 
not  be  deemed  any  more  historically  correct 
or  accurate  in  facts  than  were  the  historical 
novels  of  the  prolific  L.  Mulilbach.  There  is 
a judicious  blending  of  truth  and  fiction  in 
Wailly’s  novel,  making  it  hard  to  distin- 
guish the  kernel  from  the  chaff ; but  Angel- 
ica is  scarcely  drawn  with  as  flattering  a 
pen  as  one  could  wish.  ! 


| The  French,  who  in  their  biographical  no- 
j tices  aim  at  exactness,  and  always  try  to 
I write  with  and  from  authority,  give  sub- 
stantially the  general  account,  but  with  a 
different  hero.  They  state  it  was  an  En- 
glish painter  of  eminent  position  who  thus 
meanly  sought  to  revenge  himself  on  Angel- 
ica for  a rejected  love ; the  name  they  gen- 
erally omit ; but  one  writer,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  explicitly  asserts  the  painter  to  be  none 
other  than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

If  this  is  the  fact,  it  would  account  for  the 
extreme  interest  and  influence  he  exerted  to 
free  her  from  a marriage  (which  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  the  result  of  the  trick,  had  not 
her  precipitancy  and  romantic  nature  out- 
run expectation)  so  repugnant;  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  she  knew  Sir  Joshua  to  be 
the  author  of  her  trouble,  would  she  still 
have  desired  and  relied  on  his  friendship,  as 
she  certainly  did  during  the  rest  of  her  stay 
in  England  ? Unable  to  solve  the  enigma* 
it  being  one  where  the  actors  having  pru- 
dently refrained  from  explaining  it,  the  only 
data  for  the  public  being  such  crumbs  of  ev- 
idence as  will  inevitably  fall  and  be  gather- 
ed up  by  the  curiosity-monger,  but  having 
presented  both  versions  of  the  tale,  the  read- 
er is  left  to  choose  the  one  most  pleasing  to  liis 
fancy.  All  writers  of  Angelica’s  life  agree 
in  there  being  some  secret  about  the  sudden 
appearance,  marriage,  and  disappearance  of 
the  so-called  count,  which  was  never  clear- 
ed up,  and  never,  evidently,  intended  to  be, 
as  those  to  whom  it  was  known  died  and 
made  no  sign ; so,  as  in  the  Byron  scandal, 
there  is  ample  room  for  conjecture.  If  Reyn- 
olds were  indeed  her  secret  enemy,  he  aft- 
erward did  all  in  his  power  to  further  her 
claims  to  recognition  and  power,  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  charitable  to  let  the 

unknown  Lord  E suffer  from  such  a slur 

on  his  manhood  than  the  great  painter. 

Angelica’s  friends  showed  no  lack  of  sym- 
pathy for  her,  and  she  turned  with  feverish 
eagerness  to  her  art,  and  worked  unceasing- 
ly. At  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1768,  the 
Royal  Academy  was  started,  and  she  was 
chosen  one  of  the  original  thirty-six  mem- 
bers— a great  honor  at  that  time — and  her 
paintings  occupied  prominent  positions  at 
the  exhibition.  At  this  time  she  painted 
her  best  picture,  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  and  the  famous  one  of  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  the 
Duchess  of  Duncannon  seated  in  a park, 
side  by  side,  holding  caressingly  each  oth- 
er by  the  hand.  Her  portraits  were  always 
flattered;  it  was  asserted  she  never  could 
paint  an  ugly  person,  and  her  poses  of  her 
sitters  were  apt  to  be  affected.  She  attach- 
ed great  importance  to  the  flow  of  the  dra- 
pery— so  much  so  that  Sir  Joshua  once  said 
to  her,  “ Your  sitters  could  walk  without  dis- 
arranging their  draperies” — a compliment 
of  which  she  was  very  proud. 
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Academy,  to  become  a member  of  which  was 
deemed  a privilege,  incurred  the  enmity  of 
artists  whose  pictures  had  been  rejected; 
and  Hone,  in  1775,  smarting  under  some  fan- 
cied w rong,  exhibited  a picture  called  ‘‘The 
Pictorial  Conjurer  displaying  the  whole  Art 
of  Optical  Deception.”  Sir  Joshua,  as  an 
old.  man,  is,  with  a child  beside  him,  and 
armed  with  a conjurers  wand,  performing 
incantations,  and  has  conjured  up  a number 
of  spirits  who  are  floating  about  him.  These 
spirits  were  likenesses  of  Sir  Joshua's  ad- 
mirers, and  one  was  a faithful  portrait  of 
Angelica.  Comment  was  made  on  this  fact ; 
and  Hone,  finding  public  opinion  against 
him,  denied  the  likeness,  and  wrote  to  An- 
gelica declaring  that  nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  his  intention  than  to  ridicule  her. 

In  the  course  of  years  Angelica  realized  a 
handsome  forfcn ne.  H er  pai n tings  an d etch- 
ings always  found  eager  buyers;  and  her 
unfortunate  marriage  being  apparently  for- 
gotten, though  in  reality  it  was  still  the 
theme  of  gossip,  and  by  her  the  mortifica- 
tion was  always  keenly  felt,  she  lived  in 
England,  feted  and  courted,  until  the  year 
1781;  then,  her  father’s  health  failing,  they 
decided  to  return  to  Italy.  But  before  she 
left  England  she  consented  to  many  An- 


8ho  now  became  ambitious  to  excel  as  a 
historical  painter,  but  she  never  produced 
any  really  meritorious  work,  In  1770  she 
exhibited  u Vortigern  and  Ho  wen  a/’  “Hoe- 
tor  upbraiding  Paris,”  “Cleopatra  at  Marc 
Antony's  Tomb;”  but  in  all  she  undertook 
her  mannerisms  were  evident.  Her  touch 
was  delicate,  her  coloring  dainty,  resem- 
bling pastel.  There  is  no  vigor  either  in 
the  conception  or  execution  of  her  paint- 
ings. As  an  eminent  French  critic  says  of 
her,  “ Elio  affadit.  tout  cu  qu’eile  touche.” 
By  the  English  she  was  differently  estima- 
ted, at  least  then,  for  when  the  plan  was 
broached  of  decorating  the  bare  walla  of  St. 
PauTa,  among  the  painters  selected,  viz..  Sir 
Joshua,  West,  Bray,  and  Cipriani,  Angelica 
was  also  chosen.  The  scheme  took  shape, 
t he  subjects  were  discussed,  and  not  only  did 
the  dean  consent,  but  gave  his  hearty  ap- 
probation, when  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
had  been  applied  to  for  his  assent,  answered 
the  clean  in  the  following  curt  note  : 

“Mr  oooo  1 obd, — 1 have  already  been  informed 
that  mch  ao  affair  la  in  con  temptation,  hot  while  1 
live  and  have  the  power,  1 will  never  gutter  the  doors 
o(  the  metropolitan  church  to  he  opened  to  the  intro- 
duction of  popery." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  os  the  head  of  the 
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tonio  Zuochi,  a Venetian  by  birth,  an  old 
friend  of  her  father’s,  who  had  long  lived  in 
London.  The  prospect  of  losing  her  father 
and  being  alone  in  the  world  was  one  she 
could  not  face,  and  the  quiet  affection  of 
Zucchi,  which  had  surrounded  her  for  many 
years,  had  become  necessary  to  her,  and,  un- 
ostentatiously and  with  but  few  guests  bid- 
den, they  were  married  near  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  started  for  Italy.  They  stopped 
at  Schwarzenfeld,  where  her  father  had  rela- 
tives, and  there  he  died  the  following  sea- 
son, and  the  married  pair  then  went  to  Ven- 
ice, where  Angelica  painted  her  large  work, 
“ Leonardo  dying  in  the  Arms  of  Francis.”  j 
After  a short  stay  in  Venice,  the  Zucchis  1 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  here,  though  she 
no  longer  found  Winckelmann  and  Mengs, 
her  old  friends,  their  absence  was  supplied 
by  the  hosts  of  new  admirers  who  flocked 
around  her. 

Raphael  Mengs — who  wrote  of  her,  “As 
an  artist  she  is  the  pride  of  the  female  sex 
in  all  times  and  all  nations;  nothing  is 
wanting,  composition,  coloring,  fancy,  all 
are  here” — had  died  some  two  years  before, 
and  she  sorely  missed  his  appreciation  and 
regard.  Among  the  new  friends  were  Goe- 
the, Herder,  Klopstock,  Gessner,  who  were 
frequent  visitors  at  her  studio,  and  all  of 
whom  write  of  her  in  flattering  terms.  Her 
charming  manners  and  graceful  coquetries 
still  exerted  their  old  accustomed  glamour 
over  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 
Goethe,  in  one  of  his  letters,  writes,  “ The 
good  Angelica  has  a remarkable  and,  for  a 
woman,  really  unheard  of  talent.”  In  his  ! 
book  on  Winckelmann  he  says  of  her : “ The 
light  and  pleasing  in  form  and  color,  in  . 
design  and  execution,  distinguish  the  nu- 
merous works  of  our  artist.  No  living 
painter  excels  her  in  dignity  or  in  the  deli- 
cate taste  with  which  she  handles  the  pen- 
cil.” Other  art  critics  have  judged  her  less 
favorably,  the  most  notable  one  being  Fu- 
seli, though  perhaps  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  his  being  a rejected  lover  as 
well  as  a captious  critic.  In  his  notes  to 
Pilkington,  under  the  title  of  Zucchi,  the 
only  instance  where  she  is  not  spoken  of  in 
biographical  sketches  by  her  maiden  name, 
he  writes : 

“The  writer  of  this  article,  who  was  honored  by 
the  friendship  of  Angelica,  and  cherishes  her  memory, 
has  no  wish  to  contradict  those  who  make  success  the 


nance  and  allnring  graces  ahall  be  able  to  divert  the 
general  eye  from  the  sterner  demands  of  character  and 
expression,  can  never  fail  to  please.” 

Later  critics  side  with  Fuseli  that  the 
| charm  of  Angelica’s  works  was  due  to  the 
j personal  feeling  excited  by  the  artist  rather 
| than  to  any  real  merit  in  her  productions. 

| Yet  while  she  lived  her  name  was  a pass- 
I port  to  success,  and  as  late  as  1794  the  En- 
I glish  publishers  sought  permission  to  add 
weight  to  tie  merits  of  their  annuals  by 
calling  them  by  her  name,  and  having  illus- 
trations from  her  fertile  pencil.  One,  bound 
by  Roger  Payne,  entitled  Angelica 's  Ladto? 
Library , illustrated  by  her  and  Bunbury,  and 
dedicated  to  her  Majesty,  printed  for  “Mrs. 
Harlow,  bookseller  to  her  Majesty,”  is  in  the 
writer’s  possession.  Angelica’s  illustrations 
are,  the  frontispiece,  “Marmontel’s  Shep- 
herdess of  the  Alps,”  “ Gualtherius  and  Gri- 
selda.”  The  pictures  are  better  than  the 
reading  matter;  certainly  the  women  of  that 
day  fared  badly  in  the  mental  food  prepared 
exclusively  for  them.  Among  the  articles 
are  “Moore’s  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,” 
and  various  letters  of  advice  to  wives  and 
daughters.  Among  the  latter  is  one  from 
Lady  Pennington  to  her  daughter,  where 
the  following  books  are  the  ones  she  is  de- 
sired to  read : “ Tillotson’s,  Hadley’s,  Sher- 
| lock’s,  Clarke’s,  Seed’s  sermons ; Locke ; 

1 Maeon  on  Self-Knowledge;  Young’s  Night 
j Thoughts  ; Seneca’s  Morals ; Cicero’s  works ; 

| Collier’s  Antoninus,  Epictetus,  Leonidas ; 
Pope’s  Essay  on  Man  ; Rapin’s  History  ; Hook’s 
| Roman  History  ; Potter’s  Antiquities  ; The  Spec- 
tator ; The  Guardian ; Thompson’s  Seasons ; 
Pope’s  Translations,”  etc. ; and  then  fbl- 
! lows : “ Novels  and  romances  never  give  your- 
self the  trouble  to  read.  Many  of  them  con- 
tain some  few  good  morals ; they  are  not 
worth  picking  out  of  the  rubbish  intermix- 
ed. It  is  like  searching  for  a few  small  dia- 
monds among  mountains  of  dirt  and  trash, 
which  when  found  are  too  inconsiderable  to 
answer  the  pains  of  coming  at  them ; there- 
fore I advise  foil  never  to  meddle  with  this 
tribe  of  scribblers.”  What  girl  of  sixteen 
nowadays  would  care  for  such  a list  and 
such  advice,  and  would  either  read  the  one 
or  follow  the  other  f 

After  fourteen  years  of  quiet  happiness 
Antonio  Zucchi  died,  and  soon  after  Angel- 
ica lost  the  greater  part  of  her  fortune  ; but 
she  wrote  to  a friend  who  offered  assistance, 


standard  of  genius,  and  as  their  heroine  equaled  the  | 
greatest  names  in  the  first,  suppose  she  was  on  a level 
with  them  In  powers.  Angelica  pleased,  and  deserved  I 
to  please,  the  age  In  which  she  lived  and  the  race 
for  which  she  wrought  The  Germans,  with  as  much  ] 
patriotism  at  least  as  judgment,  have  styled  her  * the  j 
paintrese  of  minds  ;*  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at ! 
from  a nation  who  In  Mengs  flatter  themselves  to 
possess  an  artist  equal  to  Rafaello Her  heroes  are 


“ Poverty  does  not  daunt  me,  but  this  soli- 
tude kills  me.”  Sbe  resolutely  Bet  to  work 
again,  but  her  health  and  spirits  suffered 
from  her  isolation ; sympathy  and  appro- 
bation were  necessary  to  her;  and  though 
she  had  friends,  she  suffered  keenly  from 
loneliness.  There  was  uo  one  to  whom  sbe 


all  the  man  to  whom  she  thought  she  could  have  sub-  was  first  in  affection,  and  she  had  all  her 
MlUe.1,  though  him  porhap.  .he  nerer  found,  and  to  lifo  be6n  the  object  of  devoted  affection, 
his  fancied  manner  of  acting  and  feeling  she,  of  « . , , - , , , . 

course,  submitted  the  passions  of  the  subject  Her  her  father,  then  to  her  husband, 

heroines  are  herself,  and,  while  suavity  of  counte-  She  sought  change  of  scene,  and  visited 
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Florence,  Vouiec,  etc.,  but  with  no  good  ef- 
fect u port  her  health,  and  again  returned  to 
her  tieloved  Romo,  whore  she  lived  in  re- 
tirement. When/at  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  French  entered  Rome,  General  Lespi- 
nasse  sent,  her  word  site  should  be  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  furnishing  lodging 
and  rations  for  the  soldiery.  She  thanked 
him,  and  asked  to  Ik*  allowed,  in  token  of 
her  appreciation  of  his  kindness,  to  paint 
his  portrait.  This  was  one  of  the  last  of 
her  finished  works.  She  was  soon  after 
seized  with  a lingering  disease  ; and  a prey 
to  weakness,  pain,  aud  loneliness,  she,  after 
a few  years  of  languishing,  died,  November, 
1807.  She  shared  the  inevitable  lot : u Borne 
<lays  must  bo  dark  and  dreary  J?  and  with 
her  trouble  and  sorrow  came  in  age,  when 
there  is  less  strength  to  stand  up  against 
adversity. 

The  members  of  the  11  Academy  of  St. 
LukeV’  took  charge  of  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies. The  artists  and  connoisseurs  iu  Rome 
followed  her  coffin,  and  she  was  buried  in 
8.  Andrea  delle  Fratte  ; and  in  order  to  ren- 
der her  fitting  homage,  behind  her  coffin 
were  borne,  as  w as  the  custom  of  honoring 
the  great  masters,  her  last  two  works. 


Many  skillful  engravers,  among  them 
Bartolozzi,  Daw,  Betteliui,  have  engraved 
her  compositions,  which  arc  to  be  found  all 
over  Europe,  from  Ireland  to  Russia,  where, 
in  the  u Hermitage”  collection,  are  some  of 
the  best  specimens.  In  the  Louvre  is  a 
painting  of  “A  Mother  and  Child,”  only  re- 
cently engraved.  At  Florence,  in  the  same 
gallery  with  the  portraits  of  Madame  Lo 
Bran  and  Maria  Tintoretto,  is  Angelica’s 
likeness  painted  by  herself,  an  engraving 
from  which  heads  this  article.  She  makes 
herself  less  regularly  beautiful  than  do 
Reynolds  and  Gresse  in  their  portraits,  and 
she  is  probably  truer  to  nature,  for  she  was 
German  by  descent,  and  in  consequence  her 
features  lacked  the  sharp,  clear  outline  of 
the  English  type  of  beauty. 

Among  her  jottings  in  note -books,  of 
which  she  was  fond,  was  found  the  follow- 
ing wise  resolve,  which  is  worthy  of  being 
remembered : 

u One  day  when  I found  difficulty  In  portraying  Ihe 
head  of  Jehovah,  a*  I felt  it  should  be  to  be  correct, 

I said  to  myself,  * l will  never  again  try  to  express  su- 
pernatural things  by  the  aid  of  human  inspiration 
only  ; I will  wait  for  thorn  until  I find  myself  in  heav- 
en, It  indeed  1 urn  able  to  continue  there  my  paint- 
ing,'M 
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graduated  there,  although  no  such  name  as 
that  of  Lane  had  been  registered  on  the  col- 
lege boards*  In  short,  Mr.  Lane  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  Bedford  Lyte  (in  propriA  per- 
mm  A)  had  resumed  the  battle  of  life. 

Of  the  sixth  year  one  month  is  gone  after 
those  sixty  months,  and  another  moon  is  on 
the  wane.  The  English  clipper  ship  Adriat- 
ic, of  3000  tons  burden,  is  homeward-bound, 
with  a strong  northerly  wind  on  her  lar* 
hoard  quarter,  with  yards  well  braced,  and 
every  available  square  foot  of  canvas  tlraw- 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SOMETHING  WttONG. 

FIVE  years  have  passed  since  the  confes- 
sion which  Mr.  Lane  mode  to  his  friend 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  185-.  Shortly 
after  that  interesting  incident,  Mr.  Lane, 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Phelps,  entered 
himself  at  the  college  in  Oxford  of  which 
his  friend  was  an  ornament.  There  he  re- 
sided for  the  space  of  about,  four  years, 
strove  the  academical  strife,  and  at  length 
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ing  its  utmost.  A magnified  ideal  racer,  she 
rushes  forward,  showing  speed  and  strength 
♦t  every  stride,  as  she  reaches  superbly  from 
wave  to  wave,  and  tosses  aside  their  watery 
crests,  which  glitter  about  her  bows  in  nev- 
er-ending rainbows. 

One  little  circumstance  is  noticed  by  the 
solitary  passenger  who  paces  her  clean  poop 
deck.  To  this  we  shall  presently  have  oc- 
casion to  refer.  He  is  not  a seaman  by  pro- 
fession, but  having  an  artist’s  eye  for  the 
hull  and  rigging  of  a ship,  and  that  myste- 
rious sympathy  for  power  which  always  ex- 
ists in  a strong  man,  he  has  wandered  up 
and  down  the  numerous  wharves  of  New 
York  and  strayed  among  her  forests  of  masts 
without  experiencing  a more  hearty  glow 
of  admiration  for  any  vessel  than  for  the 
one  whose  deck  he  now  patrols. 

The  intention  of  this  passenger  was  to 
cross  in  the  Aspcuia,  a large  mail  steamboat 
which  sailed  a day  or  two  before  the  Adri- 
atic. But  it  so  happened  that  a maladroit 
little  bird,  an  old  and  familiar  companion, 
had  escaped  from  the  window  of  his  hotel, 
and  no  consideration  would  induce  him  to 
abandon  it.  No  sooner  had  the  Aspasia  sail- 
ed than  the  truant  (after  apparently  innu- 
merable futile  attempts)  discovered  its  mas- 
ter’s open  window,  and  calmly  returned  to 
its  allegiance.  When  we  record  the  bird’s 
name  as  “ Thomas,”  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  state  that  the  single  passenger  on  board 
the  Adriatic  was  Bedford  Lyte. 

44  We  may  be  a week  longer,”  he  murmur- 
ed to  himself,  pacing  the  narrow  deck, 44  but  I 
doubt  if  we  shall.  I should  like  to  sail  on  a 
clean  ship  which  beat  a dirty  steamer.  No 
Cunard  or  Collins  could  pass  us  at  this  rate. 
Thirteen  knots  the  mate  gave  by  the  last 
reckoning ; but  we  have  been  making  far 
more  than  that  for  the  last  thirty-six  hours, 
according  to  our  longitude.  Let  me  see: 
thirteen  knots  are  just  fifteen  statute  miles. 
They  could  hardly  beat  that.  I know  the 
mail  steamboat  I went  to  Vera  Cruz  in  could 
not.” 

The  passenger,  though  no  sailor,  was  a 
fair  mathematician  and  navigator,  and  Cap- 
tain M'Leod,  of  the  Adriatic , was  any  thing 
but  averse  to  comparing  his  longitude  with 
that  of  his  passenger  after  their  noontide 
observations. 

Again  the  passenger  struggled  with  some 
troublesome  compunctions  which  suggested 
that  steamers  cross  the  Atlantic  in  shorter 
time  than  sailing  vessels.  “ She  has  waited 
five  years  for  me,  and  won’t  throw  me  over 
for  five  days  now,”  he  muttered,  not  quite 
with  a tone  of  conviction,  for  a letter  which 
seemed  to  burn  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
pilot  coat  implied  that,  whatever  the  perils 
of  the  deep  might  be,  at  least  equal  dangers 
beset  his  absence  from  the  coasts  of  Albion. 
“It  is  trying  her  too  severely,”  he  contin- 
ued, tramping  up  and  down  the  windward 


side  of  the  deck  with  such  creaking,  angry 
sea-boots  that  the  second  mate,  vainly  try- 
ing to  sleep  below,  mentally  consigned  him 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  David  Jones — 

44  trying  her  too  severely.  I always  was  a 
brute.  I have  always  hit  my  hardest  where 
another  man  would  touch  most  softly.  I 
ought  to  have  abandoned  Tommy  and  taken 
the  Aspasia.  It  was  madness  to  risk  losing 
her  for  a tomtit.” 

Finding  no  outlet  for  his  angry  impatience 
in  any  possible  action,  the  strong  man  be- 
came rigidly  statuesque,  and  perambulated 
the  small  space  with  fierce  though  silent  en- 
ergy, a moving  petrifaction. 

The  wind  freshened,  still  blowing  from  the 
north.  It  was  the  first  mate’s  watch,  and 
at  six  bells  (3  p.m.)  he  came  on  the  poop  and 
gave  orders  for  shortening  sail. 

“ How  do  you  like  the  blasts  of  Boreas,  Mr. 
Lux  !”  he  facetiously  observed,  and  furled  the 
top-gallant  sails,  the  mainsail,  and  the  jib, 
reefed  the  top-sails,  and  so  made  the  ship 
44  snug,”  as  he  called  it,  under  reefed  top- 
sails, a foresail,  and  a foretop-mast  staysail. 

44  But  she’ll  have  to  be  sntiggerer  yet  afore  , 
long,  or  Pm  a Dutchman,”  cynically  ob- 
served the  third  mate,  who  was  steering 
the  ship,  being  the  only  man  on  board  who 
could  do  it  singly. 

Poor  Bedford  was  so  bewildered  by  the 
mate’s  dark  classical  allusions,  and  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  44  snug”  and 44  snuggerer,”  that 
his  attention  was  partially  distracted  from 
his  proper  woe  and  fixed  upon  the  dangers 
of  the  deep. 

The  helmsman,  who  evidently  had  no  si- 
necure, though  he  handled  the  huge  wheel 
with  a masterly  touch, 0nd  was  provided 
with  a possible  ally  in  the  person  of  a sailor 
who  shambled  about  to  leeward,  regarded 
the  passenger  with  less  contempt  than  the 
sons  of  Neptune  generally  bestow  on  “ land- 
lubbers.” He  was  Lyte’s  equal  in  size  and 
strength,  though  decidedly  not  his  superior 
in  grace.  Older  than  the  captain,  and  prob- 
ably a better  seaman  than  any  on  board,  he 
ranked  little  higher  than  a mere  “ able  sea- 
man” in  the  ocean  hierarchy.  Perhaps  as 
he  stood  there,  not  by  any  means  neglecting 
his  duty,  but  unavoidably  looking  at  the 
man  who  passed  and  repassed  him  so  often 
in  his  stem  and  restless  patrol,  he  saw  in 
his  face  and  mien  some  indication  of  the 
straggle  within  him,  and  remembered  in  his 
own  rude  career  some  hour  when  his  mind 
had  been  torn  with  a conflict  of  fear,  doubt, 
or  self-reproach,  to  which  the  perils  of  his 
vocation  were  as  mere  daily  chances.  Wheth- 
er from  previous  observation  or  some  such 
present  reflection,  he  now  looked  at  the  pas- 
senger with  a keen  interest.  The  latter  re- 
turned the  look,  and  gradually  entertained 
a hearty  respect  for  a man  of  such  evident 
power  and  gallant  bearing. 

44  How  is  it  you  are  alone  at  the  wheel  in 
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8 ncli  a heavy  sea  V*  he  asked,  observing  the 
manifest  labor  of  his  position. 

Solemnly  expectorating  behind  the  wheel, 
ns  if  he  had  intended  to  deliver  an  oration, 
Mr.  Grays  jerked  his  head  toward  the  am- 
phibious person  to  leeward,  and  then,  with 
something  between  a wink  and  a blink,  de- 
voted his  powers  exclusively  to  the  compass 
and  the  helm.  At  this  moment  another  sail- 
or brought  the  binnacle  lamp,  already  light- 
ed, and  placed  it  in  its  position;  but  Lyte 
noticed  that  Crays  scarcely  saw  him,  steer- 
ing cm  solemnly,  and  considering  the  access 
of  a lamp  to  the  compass  no  mure  than  we 


notice  the  rising  or  glimmering  of  a star  at 
night. 

Perhaps  a little  piqued  at  the  man’s  reti- 
cence, Lyte  stood  and  looked  at  the  compass 
for  a minute  by  the  new  light  of  the  binna- 
cle lamp,  then  at  Mr.  Crays,  observ  ing  the 
effort  which  his  control  of  the  wheel  cost 
him,  and  then  said,  “Why  is  she  so  heavy 
in  hand  P 

The  helmsman  cocked  hia  eye,  shifted  the. 
plug  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  looked 
knowing,  bat  tacitly  declined  to  converse. 

Rather  pleased  now  and  amused  at  his 
persistence,  Lyte  was  withdrawing  by  the 
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companion  ladder,  when  the  amphibious  one 
shuffled  np  to  him,  and  with  a scrape  re- 
marked, “ Master  Crays  ee  wunt  spee-uk  at 
tr  wheel.”  Then  he  shuffled  away  again, 
and  the  passenger  retired,  wondering  wheth- 
er the  apologist  came  from  Somerset,  Dorset, 
or  Devonshire.  Thus  even  the  current  of 
events  at  sea  will  serve  to  distract  a lovers 
reverie. 

At  eight  bells,  that  is,  at  4 o’clock  p.m., 
as  the  sun  was  sinking  toward  the  horizon 
behind  the  good  ship  Adriatic  in  a great  blaze 
of  crimson  cloud,  Mr.  Lyte  requested  the 
steward's  boy  (a  colored  man  about  fifty 
years  of  age)  to  ask  Mr.  Crays  to  step  into 
his  cabin,  which  that  mariner  shortly  did. 

“ You  see,  I am  anxious,  Mr.  Crays,”  said 
the  passenger  to  his  guest.  The  reader  will 
understand  that  the  third  mate  had  no  quar- 
ters among  the  gods  in  this  part  of  the  ship. 
Mr.  Lyte  continued : “ I asked  you  why  she 
was  so  heavy  in  hand.  I am  no  seaman, 
but — Will  you  oblige  me  by  taking  a nip 
with  me  ?”  Whereupon  Mr.  Crays  took  his 
noggin  of  rum  like  a man,  and  Mr.  Lyte 
took  another,  each  blinking  at  the  other  in 
true  nautical  style.  “ But,  as  I was  saying, 
you  were  too  busy  to  answer  me.  Now  why 
does  not  the  ship  answer  the  helm  more  eas- 
ily ? Iam  terribly  anxious  to  be  at  home.” 

“You  see,  Sir,”  the  third  mate  replied, 
“ she  be  a sight  too  deep  in  the  warier .” 

So  speaking,  and  wiping  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  his  brawny  hand,  the  mariner 
bowed  and  withdrew. 

“Another  west-country  man,”  said  Mr. 
Lyte  to  himself,  having  obtained  little  fur- 
ther information  except  a confirmation  of 
his  own  opinion.  But  pursuing  Mr.  Crays 
to  the  main-deck,  and  finding  him  hesitating 
about  a favorable  moment  for  making  the 
rush  forward,  he  urged  the  question.  “ Is 
there  any  thing  wrong  with  her  f”  he  asked. 

“ Best  ship  out  of  London  dock,”  was  the 
curt  answer. 

^Any  thing  wrong  with  her  cargo  t”  the 
passenger  persisted. 

“ Good  enough,  for  that  matter,”  replied 
Mr.  Crays,  “ but  rayther  too  much  of  it. 
Wheat  in  bulk,  you  know.”  Then,  as  the 
water  rushed  out  at  the  lee  Bcuppers,  he 
made  his  advance  gallantly,  and  was  soused 
from  head  to  foot  with  the  crest  of  an  ill- 
disposed  wave  which  took  that  opportunity 
of  dashing  over  the  bulwarks. 

“Poor  old  devil  I”  the  passenger  calmly 
observed,  rather  enjoying  the  immersion  of 
his  taciturn  friend. 

Mr.  Lyte  was  the  only  passenger  on  board 
the  Adriatic,  After  completing  his  universi- 
ty course  at  Oxford  he  had  accepted  an  en- 
gagement to  Mexico  as  correspondent  of  a 
London  review,  and  was  returning  to  En- 
gland by  way  of  New  York.  The  delicacy 
which  prevents  a passenger  in  every  in- 
stance from  asking  impertinent  questions 
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about  the  ship  to  which  he  has  intrusted 
his  life  and  his  personalty  was  in  this  case 
doubled  by  the  fact  that  his  passage  was  a 
gratuitous  act  of  courtesy  extended  to  him 
by  a mercantile  firm  (agents  of  the  London 
owners)  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
during  his  brief  stay  in  the  Island  City. 

The  circumstance  which  had  attracted  his 
notice  before  Mr.  Crays’s  reluctant  admis- 
sion was  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the 
ship  in  the  water.  Even  in  the  smooth  sea 
through  which  they  had  sped  their  way  for 
the  first  few  days  the  water  had  continually 
gurgled  in  at  the  scuppers  on  one  side  and 
out  at  the  scuppers  on  the  other  side,  wash- 
ing across  the  main-deck  in  a manner  more 
conduci  ve  to  cleanliness  than  security.  Lat- 
terly they  had  enjoyed  a strong  leading 
wind,  with  only  a moderately  heavy  sea, 
and  though  the  ship  leaned  over  to  leeward 
much  less  than  Lyte’s  previous  experience 
had  led  him  to  anticipate,  yet  now  and  again 
the  summit  of  a wave  curled  over  her  bul- 
warks and  flooded  the  decks  from  poop  to 
forecastle.  The  poop  and  forecastle  decks 
were  so  lofty  that  they  remained  compara- 
tively dry.  But  even  a landsman  could  see 
at  a glance  that  a vessel  encountering  only 
moderate  weather  ought  not  to  be  half  un- 
der water.  And  certain  angry  murmurs  of 
the  crew,  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
main deaf,  had  aggravated  Lyte’s  suspicions 
of  someth  ing  wrong . 

Already  he  had  ventured  on  a faint  and 
delicate  hint  to  Captain  M‘Leod,  who  had 
received  and  hitherto  uniformly  treated  him 
in  the  friendly  spirit  suggested  by  the  very 
terms  of  his  passage.  The  captain’s  testy 
answer  to  that  hint  hafl  absolutely  con- 
vinced him  of  impending  danger.  It  was 
clear  to  an  unprejudiced  observer  that  the 
captain,  being  a fifth-part  owner  of  ship 
and  cargo,  was  reluctant  to  admit  the  over- 
lading of  his  vessel,  and  yet  was  perceptibly 
annoyed  at  the  avaricious  policy  which  had 
overriden  his  judgment  and  sent  him  to  sea 
in  charge  of  an  enterprise  involving  so  much 
property  and  so  many  lives  beyond  his  own. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  “wheat  in  bulk”  as  a 
cargo  Mr.  Lyte  had  hitherto  obtained  no  ex- 
perience, and  the  etiquette  of  his  position 
rendered  the  asking  of  any  questions  a del- 
icate matter.  Mr.  Crays’s  reticence,  added 
to  the  captain’s  manifest  testiness,  made  it 
clear  that  his  duty  to  himself  and  all  con- 
cerned now  imposed  silence  upon  him.  Why 
“ wheat  in  bulk,”  that  is,  in  one  undivided 
mass,  in  the  hold  of  a sound  strong  ship 
should  be  more  dangerous  than  wheat  in 
sacks,  he  was  at  a loss  to  apprehend.  Above 
the  hold,  or  “ between  decks,”  there  was,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  a whole  cargo  of  quite 
another  character.  This  consisted  entirely 
of  American  clocks,  packed  two  dozen  in  a 
case,  and  also  some  heavier  cases  containing 
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sewing-machines.  This  upper  cargo  occu- 
pied the  region  inhabited  by  passengers  in 
an  emigrant  ship,  and  had  been  stowed 
while  Mr.  Lyte  was  putting  his  effects  on 
hoard  and  making  his  little  arrangements 
for  the  voyage.  The  freight  both  on  wheat 
and  machinery  was  so  high  and  space  so 
valuable  that  no  ship’s  stores,  and  no  wa- 
ter except  in  the  iron  tank  forward,  had 
been  placed  below.  The  main-deck  under 
the  bulwarks  was  lined  with  double  rows 
of  casks  of  fresh- water  and  barrels  of  pro- 
visions firmly  lashed  together,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  passenger,  impregnable  to  the 
assaults  of  wind  or  wave.  The  poop  deck, 
however,  and  the  forecastle,  though  sepa- 
rated by  the  entire  length  of  quarter  and 
main  decks,  like  two  islands  with  an  angry 
sea  between,  were  free  both  of  waves  and 
artificial  incumbrances.  In  a word,  the  good 
ship  Adriatic,  from  mast-head  to  keel,  was 
one  to  cause  the  breast  of  a landsman  to 
glow  with  admiration ; and  despite  her  ri- 
gidity and  unseemly  depth  in  the  water,  Mr. 
Lyte  would  have  constantly  and  sincere- 
ly thanked  the  Messrs.  Dearborn  for  giving 
him  this  passage  had  it  not  been  for  a tire- 
some letter  which  kindled  agony  in  his 
breast. 

After  clear  and  bright  weather,  with  a 
fair  or  leading  wind  from  Bandy  Hook,  they 
had  encountered  fogs  off  the  Newfoundland 
Banks,  and  were  as  yet  hardly  clear  of  these 
dubious  shallows.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  however  cold  it  might  be,  the  pas- 
senger used  to  emerge  from  the  cuddy  door, 
and  have  a dozen  buckets  of  sea-water  pitch- 
ed over  him  from  the  poop  deck  above. 
This,  far  from  being  irksome  labor,  was  a bit 
of  fun  for  the  Bailors  while  washing  decks. 
With  help  of  an  occasional  chat  with 
Captain  M(Leod  and  the  mate,  and  his  ob- 
servation and  calculations  at  noon,  and  his 
perusal  of  some  novels  purchased  of  Messrs. 
Harper  before  leaving  New  York,  he  man- 
aged to  pass  the  short  wintry  days,  and  at 
night  would  lean  over  the  taffrail,  smoking 
his  old  wooden  pipe,  and  fondling  that 
quaint  tomtit,  which  had  become  so  famil- 
iar with  his  irregular  hours  as  to  roost  in- 
differently by  night  or  day.  To  his  aston- 
ishment one  evening  as  he  leaned  over  the 
lee  rail  a hand  heavy  as  his  own  was  laid  on 
his  shoulder.  He  knew  that  M'Leod  was 
pacing  the  deck  to  windward;  but  they 
had  not  been  overfriendly  since  his  incon- 
siderate question. 

“ Mr.  Lyte,”  said  the  captain,  .generously, 
“ you  thought  me  a bit  crabbed  with  you, 
day  before  yesterday,  when  you  asked  me  a 
question.  So  I was.  A man  don’t  like  to 
be  catechised  in  that  way.” 

“ I most  sincerely  apologize,  captain.  The 
truth  is,  I am  such  a landlubber  that  I don’t 
know  how  to  behave  as  a gentleman  on 
board  ship.” 


“Stow  that,  Mr.  Lyte,”  the  captain,  re- 
plied. “ It  strikes  me  you  won’t  act  other- 
wise than  gentleman-like  at  sea  or  on  land. 
I may  not  be  exactly  a gentleman  myself^ 
but  I know  one  when  I come  across  him, 
and — ” 

“Pray  stew  that,  captain,”  Lyte  broke  in  ; 
“you  surely  can  not  take  me  for  a sham 
swell.  I work  for  my  living  almost  as  hard 
as  you  do,  and  never  hope  to  travel  with  a 
better  gentleman  than  you  are.” 

“ I know  something  about  you  from  Messrs. 
Dearborn,”  M'Leod  rejoined ; “ and  my  own 
wife’s  brother  is  a fellow  of  one  of  those  col- 
leges, though  not  half  the  man  you  are.  I 
ought  not  to  have  cut  up  rough  with  yon 
the  other  day.  I can  remember  many  a 
time  asking  my  brother-in-law  questions 
about  his  colleges  and  colleagues,  and  think- 
ing him  a very  little-minded  man  for  seem- 
ing a bit  impatient  with  me  because  I pushed 
him  with  questions  on  what  was  A B C to 
him,  but  Greek  to  me.  The  truth  is,  I’m  a 
kinder  put  out  with  this  overlading  of  the 
Bhip.  It  was  done  against  my  judgment, 
and  ain’t  doing  justice  to  me  nor  the  ship.” 

“I  take  what  you  say  as  a generous  ex- 
pression of  good-will  and  confidence,”  said 
Lyte ; “ and  if  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
putting  it  to  proof,  I hope  you’ll  find  me 
worthy  of  it.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Lyte,  there’s  no  saying  what 
may  happen,”  the  captain  replied,  some- 
what moodily ; and  then  repeated,  “ there’s 
no  saying  what  may  happen.  Things  don’t 
look  so  ship-shape  as  I could  wish.  But  I 
have  a rare  good  ship’s  company.  The  three 
mates,  boatswain,  carpenter,  two  boys,  and 
four  able  seamen  have  stuck  by  me  for  these 
ten  or  twelve  voyages.”  Then  turning' 
sharply  on  the  passenger,  and  betraying  a 
remarkable  mixture  of  resolution  and  hesi- 
tation in  his  keen  black  eyes,  M'Leod  sud- 
denly asked,  “ Do  you  hear  them  growling  at 
all  T” 

For  a few  moments  Lyte  hesitated,  with, 
downcast  eyes,  and  probably  those  few  mo- 
ments were  sufficient  to  convey  an  unspoken 
affirmative  to  the  skipper’s  ready  appre- 
hension. But  still  he  waited  as  if  for  an 
answer,  to  prove  his  man ; and  Lyte  said, 
meeting  his  eyes  calmly  and  firmly,  “ I don’t 
walk  about  your  deck  eavesdropping,  Mr. 
M'Leod ; but  I don’t  mind  saying  that  since 
I have  seen  how  deep  the  ship  is  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  how  stubborn  to  her  helm,  I have 
regretted  being  your  guest,  for  I have  an 
object  in  reaching  home.” 

“ So  have  I,  Lyte,”  said  the  honest  sea- 
man, again  laying  the  heavy  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  “ I have  a wife  and  a little  girl 
on  tha  coast  of  Sussex,  and  I should  be  loath 
to  leave  them  for  good  and  all.  Come  down 
to  my  cabin  and  have  a quiet  glass  with 
me.” 

And  down  the  two  veterans,  the  sturdy 
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sailor  and  no  less  sturdy  landsman,  went. 
Before  they  parted  that  night  the  latter  un- 
derstood something  about  “ wheat  in  bulk” 
and  its  disadvantages,  or  rather  the  disad- 
vantages of  those  who  carried  it  beneath 
their  feet  as  cargo.  Unlike  wheat  in  sacks, 
which  retained  its  position  however  the  ship 
might  lurch,  “ wheat  in  bulk”  was  apt  to 
shift  to  starboard  or  to  larboard  in  some  sud- 
den lurch,  when  its  own  mass  and  weight 
would  force  it  to  maintain  that  new  level, 
so  hostile  to  the  well-being  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  lay,  like  an  imperfectly  digested 
repast  in  the  abdomen  of  a suffering  giant. 
But  if  the  vessel  should  admit  an  insidious 
rivulet  of  water  through  one  of  its  thousand 
seams,  this  horrible  mass  would  swell  and 
swell,  still  refusing  to  move,  but  distending 
its  awful  bulk  until  the  sides  of  the  doomed 
ship  (forced  open  from  within)  gaped  wider 
and  wider  to  receive  the  all-devouring  ocean. 
Mr.  Lyte  had  also  learned  why  American 
clocks  should  be  placed  between  decks  in- 
stead of  in  the  hold,  and  how  it  was  that  an 
officer  who  was  part  owner  of  the  ship  he 
commanded  was  unable  to  control  the  ton- 
nage of  her  cargo.  But  beyond  and  even 
below  these  mysteries  he  reluctantly  discov- 
ered that  his  honest  captain  was  a secret 
devotee  of  Bacchus. 

At  midnight,  when  the  watches  changed, 
McLeod  went  on  deck  for  a few  minutes 
to  leave  his  orders  with  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  and  Mr.  Lyte  ran  the  gantlet  of  the 
scudding  spray  which  swept  the  main -deck, 
making  his  way  forward  to  smoke  his  last 
pipe  on  the  forecastle  with  the  man  “on 
the  look-out.”  A certain  delicacy  of  feeling 
prevented  him  from  even  allowing  further 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  their  com- 
mon danger ; and  when  the  genuine  British 
growler  manifested  itself  in  his  companion, 
Mr.  Lyte  cut  him  short,  saying,  “ You  ought 
to  have  protested  before  she  sailed  if  you 
saw  any  thing  wrong.  The  best  thing  to 
be  done  now  is  for  us  all  to  pull  together, 
and  if  any  thing  does  go  wrong,  to  pull  it 
right  again.”  “Old  Blowhard,”  as  this 
look-out  man  was  denominated,  stared  at 
his  companion  in  the  dim  moonlight  with  a 
puzzled  wonder,  until,  as  they  approached 
the  after  limit  of  the  forecastle  in  their  short 
promenade,  a heavy  sea  struck  the  ship  on 
her  weather  quarter,  shaking  her  from  stem 
to  stern,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the 
crest  lashed  both  their  faces  with  its  briny 
scourge,  blinding  them  to  every  thing  ex- 
cept the  necessity  of  self-preservation,  which 
they  immediately  recognized  by  clutching 
hold  of  the  nearest  rope  and  crouching  till 
the  shock  had  subsided. 

“ And  I should  like  to  know  what  you  call 
that  /”  retorted  Mr.  Blowhard,  as  if  Lyte  had 
previously  been  naming  all  the  animals  in 
Noah’s  ark. 

“ You  have  more  experience  of  foul  weath- 


er than  I have.  What  do  you  call  it  f”  asked 
the  landsman. 

“ Foul  weather  and  foul  play ! Them’s 

what  I call  it.  And  d d bad  steerin’  too, 

gettin’  her  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  like 
that.” 

“ I could  have  told  that  Mr.  Crays  was 
not  at  the  wheel  myself;  but  what  do  you 
mean  by  ‘foul  play f We’re  all  on  board 
the  same  ship.” 

“ But  the  houmers  ain’t”  bellowed  Mr.  Blow- 
hard. “ They  gammons  a man  into  signing 
articles  for  the  return  voyage,  and  then  loads 
her  down  to  the  water’s  edge  to  come  home 
in  Febru-airy  acrost  the  o-cean.” 

“ But  the  captain’s  on  board,”  the  passen- 
ger mildly  remonstrated. 

“ I didn’t  say  as  he  warn’t,”  savagely  re- 
torted the  mariner.  “ Though  he  is  a fifth- 
part  howner.  The  ship’s  insured.  The  car- 
go’s insured.  Ed  a insured.  And  what’s  more, 
he  lushes  within  a hinch !”  By  which  lat- 
ter laconic  form  of  words  the  seaman  mere- 
ly expressed  his  recognition  of  the 
fact  which  Mr.  Lyte  had  already  been  con- 
strained to  admit.  So  they  parted  in  mel- 
ancholy concord,  and  with  mutual  respect. 

The  Adriatic  being  on  the  port  or  larboard 
tack,  Mr.  Lyte’s  cabin  being  on  the  larboard 
side  of  the  ship,  and  his  berth  on  the  same 
side  of  his  cabin,  he  was  liable  literally  to 
tumble  out  of  bed  if  the  ship  should  lean 
overmuch  to  leeward,  or  particularly  if  she 
should  lurch  suddenly  in  that  direction,  es- 
pecially as  the  steward  in  his  hospitable 
zeal  had  accommodated  the  guest  with  two 
thick  mattresses,  thus  raising  his  recumbent 
body  almost  to  a level  with  the  summit  of 
his  bed-board.  As  yet,  however,  the  ship, 
with  a strong  breeze,  rising  at  times  to  half 
a gale,  abeam,  i.  a,  at  right  angles  to  her 
course,  had  sped  majestically  on  her  way, 
deviating  from  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  but  little  until  this  evening.  The  mer- 
cury, however,  had  been  going  steadily  down 
for  twelve  hours  or  more ; and  though  the 
pale  moon  was  doing  her  best  to  illuminate 
the  shroud  of  mist  which  hung  over  the  sea, 
other  indications  of  a coming  storm  were 
not  wanting  to  an  observant  eye.  “Tuck 
yourself  in  tight;  you’ll  have  a bit  of  a 
roll  before  morning,  if  I’m  not  mistaken,” 
the  captain  had  said  to  him  when  they 
parted.  But  Bedford  Lyte  was  accustomed 
to  inconvenience,  and  only  thought  about 
storms  and  tempests  as  the  possible  means 
of  delaying  his  arrival  at  an  English  port. 
If  only  the  gale  were  favorable,  it  might 
blow,  so  far  as  he  cared,  until  their  balance 
of  life  or  death  should  hang  poised  in  the 
crest  of  every  billow,  so  long  as  they  could 
only  run  before  it,  fly  before  it,  outstrip  the 
fastest  mail  steamer,  and  distance  the  very 
sea-birds  in  their  flight.  The  only  thing 
he  dreaded  was  heaving  to  and  consequent 
delay. 
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The  landsman  had  tucked  himself  tightly 
in,  and  was  by  the  exercise  of  a strong  ef- 
fort gradually  falling  into  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus, when  he  suddenly  became  conscious 
of  a very  different  fall.  However  it  may 
have  happened,  he  was  involved,  head-fore- 
most, like  a netted  lion,  among  the  legs  and 
lashings  of  the  long  cuddy  table,  and  the 
door  of  his  own  cabin  was  playing  a tattoo 
on  the  calves  of  his  legs,  which  protruded 
across  the  space  between  the  table  and  the 
bulk-head. 

Crawling  back  again  ignominiously  to  his 
retreat,  and  relighting  his  swinging  lamp, 
Mr.  Lyte  took  Frank  Browne’s  last  letter 
from  the  pocket  of  his  pilot  coat,  and  spent 
a restless  hour  in  reading  it  and  poring  over 
its  contents.  Fool  that  he  was  not  to  have 
left  America  two  days  before  by  the  Aspasia , 
that  fast  mail-boat  which  always  accom- 
plished the  voyage  in  twelve  days,  some- 
times in  ten ! 

The  letter  certainly  contained  much  to 
distress  him ; and  now  that  he  came  to  look 
at  it  calmly,  as  he  said  to  himself,  but  really 
less  calmly  than  before,  he  was  amazed  at 
the  frivolity  which  had  beset  him  in  New 
York,  and  had  induced  him  to  let  the  Aspasia 
sail  without  him.  Then  his  eye  turned  to 
the  innocent  cause  of  that  delay  with  anger : 
perhaps  the  first  time  he  had  so  looked  upon 
it  during  all  those  years.  And  now  the  age 
and  infirmity,  the  unwavering  fidelity  and 
constant  love,  of  the  little  creature  disarmed 
his  wrath,  as  it  stood  roosting  on  one  leg  in 
its  ridiculous  manner,  with  head  under  its 
wing,  like  a ball  of  fluff,  on  the  rail  which 
supported  the  curtain  of  his  berth. 

“ Poor  little  Tom !”  he  exclaimed,  relent- 
ing. “ True  friend  and  faithful  companion ! 
And  never  played  me  a trick  before  in  all 
my  wanderings.  He  is  getting  old  and  stu- 
pid ; and  the  multitude  of  the  windows,  all 
so  exactly  alike,  in  the  hotel  confused  him. 
No  doubt  he  flew  to  a hundred  WTong  ones 
in  succession,  and  found  them  shut,  or  saw 
strange  faces  within,  and  went  back  discon- 
solately to  those  bleak  skeletons  of  trees, 
Where  he  would  have  died  if  I had  left  him. 
Perhaps  the  climate  of  Mexico  has  affected 
his  brain.  Never  mind,  Tommy ! 

“•You  and  I are  old: 

Old  age  bath  yet  hia  honor  and  his  toil: 

Death  cloeee  alL’” 

Remarkable  and  almost  superstitious  as 
his  trust  in  the  bird’s  preternatural  instincts 
had  hitherto  been,  it  did  not  once  occur  to 
him  now  that  any  benefit  should  accrue  to 
him  from  having  missed  the  steam-ship  and 
sailed  in  this  half-doomed  Adriatic . On  the 
contrary,  each  time  he  read  and  re-read 
Frank’s  letter  he  regretted  the  delay  more 
and  more,  and  cursed  his  own  carelessness 
for  letting  the  bird  fly  cut  of  window  in  the 
midst  of  a crowded  city,  and  from  such  a dif- 
ficult window  to  distinguish  among  others. 


But  before  looking  over  the  distressed 
passenger’s  shoulder  and  reading  his  letter, 
we  must  flit  to  other  scenes  and  incidents 
of  an  earlier  date. 


CHAPTER  XXn.  j 

him!  why,  him!  j 

For  a long  time  past  there  had  no  Ion-  I 
ger  been  any  unpleasantness  between  the  1 

Brownes  of  Pedlington  and  Bedford  Lyte, 
as  the  possessor  of  that  once-hated  name. 

To  tell  how  this  happy  reconciliation  came 
about  is  our  present  office.  That  epileptic 
attack  which  broke  down  the  resistance  1 

of  the  sturdy  old  lawyer  on  a certain  j 
Christmas-day  some  five  years  ago  was  fol-  I 
lowed  by  a terrible  prostration  which  at 
first  affected,  or  seemed  to  affect,  mind  and 
body.  The  doctors  (and  we  may  be  sure 
that  plenty  of  these  learned  wights  attend- 
ed his  temporary  couch  in  Dover)  were  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  this  was  likely  to 
result  either  in  a very  alarming  crisis  or  in 
an  ultimate  tendency  to  yield  to  a very  ju- 
dicious and  energetic  treatment  extending 
over  a period  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 

A tremendous  gun  of  the  largest  calibre 
was  telegraphed  for.  He  came  from  the 
metropolis,  and  was,  Frank  declared,  only 
distinguishable  from  the  Pedlington  and 
Dover  authorities  by  the  superior  ticking 
of  his  pocket  chronometer,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  a complete  system  of  second- 
hands,  and  fingers  indicating  fractions  of 
seconds.  After  a profound  and  costly  con- 
sultation these  magicians  declined  to  state 
which  of  the  above  results  would  super- 
vene, or  how  soon,  or  even  whether  either 
of  these  results,  or  any  thing  else,  would 
certainly  ensue.  But  the  doctor  with  the 
great  watch  and  the  fabulous  fee  hinted 
to  Frank  that  he  would  be  unwise  to  neg- 
lect any  little  documentary  arrangements 
(usual  in  such  cases)  while  the  patient  re- 
tained some  use  of  his  mental  faculties  and 
right  arm. 

Thereupon  all  the  Brownes  were  sum- 
moned, by  telegraph  and  otherwise,  and, 
as  the  custom  of  their  family  is  when  any 
member  of  it  is  about  to  die,  assembled 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  county,  from 
the  hills  of  Surrey  and  the  downs  of  Sussex. 

They  came  from  Pedlington,  from  Brown- 
leigh,  from  Farfield,  from  Tiddenden  and 
Benterden  and  the  remoter  regions,  until 
every  bedroom  in  the  old  Castle  Hotel  at 
Dover  was  engaged  for  a Mr.  Browne.  The 
reader  will  understand  that  these  good  old- 
fashioned  Tory  families  still  patronize  “The 
Castle.”  The  pew  and  meretricious  “ Lord 
Warden  Hotel”  is  for  your  traveling  Amer- 
icans, Russians,  and  Frenchmen,  or  mere 
English  waifs  and  strays. 
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So  about  a baker’s  dozen  of  far-off  cous- 
ins, including  Uncle  Robert,  the  head  of  the 
family,  from  Brownleigh,  sat  down  lugubri- 
ously to  greasy  mutton-chops  and  damp  po- 
tatoes at  the  common  table  in  the  frouzy 
old  respectable  coffee-room.  I say  lugubri- 
ously, although  a grim  hilarity  usually  pre- 
vails on  these  occasions,  because  a deadly 
feud  existed  and  almost  raged  between  ev- 
ery member  of  this  affectionate  group.  Rob- 
ert Browne,  Esquire,  of  Brownleigh,  had  es- 
pecially infuriated  each  one  of  his  connec- 
tions and  relatives,  remote  or  near,  by  char- 
ging his  estate  in  order  to  bestow  upon 
that  insidious  warrior,  Robert  Browne  jun- 
ior, a lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  her  Majes- 
ty’s — th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  an  annuity 
of  £200  per  annum.  One  Mr.  Browne,  a 
lawyer  from  Tiddenden,  devoured  all  his 
smoky  mutton  without  salt  because  the 
waiter  had  placed  the  salt-cellar  near  an 
obnoxious  young  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Tim- 
othy Browne,  from  Benterden.  Not  even 
about  the  weather  would  they  converse,  al- 
though it  happened  to  be  execrable,  and 
they  were  all  damp ; and  the  waiter,  who 
was  more  or  less  acquainted  with  each  one 
of  them  severally,  made  two  or  three  feeble 
attempts  to  kindle  a glimmer  of  intercourse 
on  this  pleasing  topic.  The  ferocious  dig- 
nity with  which  the  youthful  ecclesiastic 
said  his  “grace  before  meat,”  alone,  and 
standing  with  folded  palms,  seeing  that  all 
the  others  fell  to  unceremoniously  (which 
they  only  did  to  annoy  him,  each  being  ac- 
customed on  other  occasions  to  the  same 
ceremony),  was  a study  worthy  of  Hogarth. 

After  this  dismal  repast  they  each  went 
in  turn,  glided  into  the  dark  chamber, 
stared  at  their  dying  relative,  took  up  his 
unresisting  hand,  held  it  for  a moment, 
then  dropped  it  like  a hot  potato,  and 
shuffled  out  of  the  room  with  an  awkward 
and  guilty  aspect,  as  if  each  one  had  surrep- 
titiously pocketed  a silver  spoon.  It  had 
been  stipulated  by  Mrs.  Browne  beforehand 
that  not  a word  should  be  spoken.  He  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  she  said ; the 
fact  being  that  he  had  quarreled  with  every 
one  of  them  except  Uncle  Robert,  to  whom 
alone  he  now  gave  his  blessing,  calling  him 
a “ dear  fellow.”  The  honest  elder  brother 
shed  a tear  as  he  dropped  the  hand,  but 
none  the  less  looked  guilty  and  uneasy  as 
he  left  the  audience  chamber.  One  excep- 
tion to  the  general  behavior  shone  out  in 
the  case  of  the  young  clergyman.  Long- 
coated,  severe-cravatted,  smug,  prim,  sleek, 
and  carrying  a book  with  a gilt  cross  upon 
it,  he  commenced  a pious  address  to  his  dy- 
ing uncle. 

“Take  him  away,”  gently  observed  the 
invalid,  turning  to  the  walk  “Take  him 
away.  I never  could  bear  the  sight  of 
him.” 

And  Mrs.  Browne  led  him  out,  dimly  con- 


scious that  he  was  alluding  to  pearls  and 
a quadruped  not  famous  for  cleanliness  or 
gratitude. 

These  were  Walter  Browne’s  funeral  ob- 
sequies. Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  not 
one  of  these  gentlemen  expected  a shilling 
from  him.  Amiable  and  affectionate  each 
in  his  own  household,  it  was  the  habit  of 
the  family  to  quarrel  among  its  remoter 
members  during  life,  and  at  the  portal  of 
death  to  draw  a veil  mournfully  over  the 
preceding  disagreement. 

The  good  man  had  long  ago  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  worldly 
affairs.  As  every  wise  man  does,  he  made 
his  last  will  and  testament  when  sound  in 
body  and  clear  in  brain.  So  strongly  did 
he  feel  this  duty  that  not  even  the  severe 
calamity  which  had  befallen  Blanche  would 
induce  him  to  meddle  with  a will  once  made. 
No  codicils  for  him,  or  chancery  suits  for  his 
family.  Let  Blanche  live  with  her  mother. 
Let  Frank  save  a remnant  of  her  fortune  if 
possible.  If  not,  let  it  be.  By  no  means 
let  Frank  prosecute  that  scoundrel  George 
Baily.  His  sin  would  find  him  out;  and 
probably  Blanche  would  forgive  him  in  the 
end,  if  the  man  had  ever  loved  her  at  all,  or 
she  him.  These  were  some  of  Mr.  Browne’s 
funeral  observations.  But  not  all. 

Calling  the  family  whose  acquaintance 
we  have  made  in  their  native  town  round 
his  bedside,  he  said : “ There  is  one  repara- 
tion I would  make  before  I leave  a world  of 
blunders,  of  lies,  of  trust  and  distrust  alike 
misplaced.  I wish  every  member  of  my 
own  family  now  present  to  join  in  this  sol- 
emn act  of  justice." 

Janet  here  crept  to  his  side,  knelt  down, 
and  seized  his  pale  hand.  Mrs.  Browne,  who 
was  sitting  there,  made  way  for  her,  still 
bending  over  her  child  and  her  husband’s 
hand. 

“ A noble  young  man,”  Mr.  Browne  went 
on,  “has  been  calumniated  to  us  by  one 
whom  I would  speak  of  more  severely  if 
Blanche  had  not  already  suffered  unjustly. 
Bedford  Lyte,  whose  name  I forbade  in  my 
house  for  twelve  years,  was  utterly  misrep- 
resented to  us,  he  and  his  conduct,  by  George 
Baily.” 

How  Janet  squeezed  and  kissed  that  pale 
hand,  and  how  Frank’s  and  Albert’s  eye- 
brows went  up  and  up,  for  neither  of  the 
young  men  knew  yet  who  Mr.  Lane  was. 

Mr.  Browne  continued : “ I have,  thank 
God,  been  able  to  sift  the  matter  before  I 
die.  Your  mother  has  in  her  desk  Lady 
Balbry’s  written  admission  that  her  son,  Sir 
Thomas,  ruined  that  poor  girl  who  visited 
us  once,  and  whom  Captain  Lyte  allowed 
us  to  call  Eleanor  Baily — for  shame  to  his 
memory !” 

Now  Albert’s  forehead  threatened  entire- 
ly to  disappear,  so  high  did  his  scanty  eye- 
brows ascend  to  his  glossy  poll. 
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“ She  was,”  resumed  the  sick  man,  “ a 
prenuptial  child  of  poor  Mrs.  Baily.” 

If  he  had  said  Poluphloisboio  Thalasses} 
Janet  would  have  had  quite  as  distinct  an 
apprehension  of  his  meaning.  All  she  knew 
or  cared  to  know  (and  it  was  already  in- 
tuitively known)  was  that  her  lover  was 
going  to  be  justified. 

“ Bedford  Lyte,  poor  fellow,”  Mr.  Browne 
resumed,  “ did  actually  kill  Sir  Thomas  Bal- 
bry  for  ruining  that  girl.  But  in  the  mean 
time — do  you  understand  me,  Frank  T — I say, 
between  the  baronet’s  villainy  to  the  girl, 
and  his  being  killed  by  Bedford  Lyte,  the 
young  man  had  been  most  basely  tricked 
into  marrying  the  girl  himself.” 

The  stout  old  Briton  fell  back  exhausted 
here ; and  though  the  great  revelation  had 
not  come,  a kind  of  prescience,  or  at  least 
premonition  of  it,  was  breaking  upon  them 
all.  Although  Janet  was  no  more  enlight- 
ened than  the  rest,  her  behavior  seemed  to 
lead  to  a true  solution  of  the  mystery.  Mrs. 
Browne  was  in  the  secret,  and  though  trem- 
bling for  her  husband,  was  anxious  to  see 
this  act  of  justice  accomplished.  She  pre- 
sented him  with  a wine-glassful  of  strong 
beef  tea,  and  then  another  of  port-wine,  aft- 
er which  he  resumed : 

“ If  that  wretched  girl  is  living,  I say  with 
sorrow  she  is  still  his  lawful  wife.” 

Here  Albert,  taking  advantage  of  another 
pause  induced  by  his  father’s  weakness,  sol- 
emnly interposed:  “Frank  and  Robert” — 
for  the  Marauder  was  there,  but  so  depressed 
and  subdued  in  the  presence  of  this  sorrow 
that  all  his  vivacity  was  gone — “ Frank  and 
Robert,  what  did  I say  ? Wrong  there  was . 
Why  should  we  put  it  all  into  one  scale  f And 
again,  I should  be  sorry  to  see  any  sister  of  mine 
as  easy  with  gentlemen  as  Miss  Baily  was . Now 
you  see.  Who  was  right  ?”  But  neither  of 
his  former  antagonists  cared  now  to  enter 
into  the  lists  with  Albert. 

Mr.  Browne  continued : “ This  brave  and 
generous  though  foolish  youth  has  grown 
up  a brave,  generous,  and  foolish  man.  Less 
than  a month  ago,  George  Baily,  who  when 
a mere  lad  had  entered  into  this  vile  plot 
with  his  father,  produced  wha$  they  had  se- 
creted from  the  captain,  namely,  a rescript 
of  General  Lyte’s  will,  perfect  and  perfectly 
executed.  He  offered  this  to  Bedford  Lyte 
for  a price.  The  young  man  chastised  him 
in  the  presence  of  a servant,  and  destroyed 
this  indisputable  will,  by  which  he  knew 
himself  his  grandfather’s  heir,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  three  persons.  By  that  act,  Janet, 
my  dear,  this  young  man,  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth,  has  lawfully  given  you  of  his  own 
free-will  that  which  Captain  Lyte  only  gave 
you  unlawfully  on  his  death-bed.  I object- 
ed to  the  first  bequest.  I ‘always  disliked 
Captain  Lyte’s  wUL  This  gift  I can  not 
cavil  at.  The  young  man  is  very  noble — 
very  noble !” 


Poor  little  Janet,  still  kneeling  dejectedly 
at  her  father’s  bedside  and  holding  his  hand, 
in  which  from  time  to  time  she  buried  her 
face,  saw  not  whither  all  this  mystery  was 
tending.  “I  always  knew  he  must  be  a 
duck,”  she  sobbed — “ a real  duck ! Rut,  aU 
the  same,  I shall  give  him  back  his  fortune 
when  I come  of  age.” 

A faint  smile  again  played  over  the  dying 
man’s  face.  He  took  his  hand  from  hers, 
and  laid  it  gently  on  the  beautiful  head 
nestling  at  his  side,  on  which  a furtive  glim- 
mer of  sunshine  played  and  reminded  him 
of  the  glad  old  days  of  Pedlington. 

Again  speaking,  with  the  light  of  that 
smile  on  his  face,  he  said,  “ You  won’t  beat 
that  man  in  generosity,  my  Janet ; but  come 
now  quickly,  for  I am  weary:  who  do  you 
think  Mr,  Lane  is  f” 

This  question  fell  literally  like  a thunder- 
bolt at  the  feet  of  all  present.  Doubtless 
mysterious  combinations  and  coincidences 
had  begun  to  direct  their  thoughts  in  the 
right  groove.  But  not  one  present  except 
his  wife  really  knew  or  was  prepared  to  di- 
vine the  old  man’s  secret.  He  looked  round 
at  them  all  with  a more  benignant  and  joy- 
ous smile  than  they  remembered  even  in  his 
day  of  health  and  strength.  Only  Albert 
had  already  suspected  the  truth,  and  then 
abandoned  it  in  bewilderment. 

“Him!”  cried  Janet  at  last,  defiant  of 
Lindley  Murray,  and  starting  up  with 
blushing  cheeks  and  flashing  sapphire  eyes. 
“ Him  ! Why,  him,  of  course !”  Then  she 
knelt  down  again,  coaxing  her  father’s  poor 
pallid  hand. 

Mrs.  Browne  patted  her  comely,  shapely 
head,  decked  with  its  masses  of  loose  golden 
hair. 

“ Oh,  the  wicked  Tulip  /”  Nelly  softly  ex- 
claimed. 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 

THE  LAST  FEATHER. 

There  was  much  sweetness  at  that  time 
to  temper  the  bitter  of  Janet’s  trial ; yet 
when  we  recollect  that  though  a just  and 
honest  man,  utterly  above  fraud  or  chican- 
ery, and  steering  his  stubborn  way  as  well 
as  he  knew  how  through  the  shoals  of  life, 

Mr.  Browne  had  systematically  indulged  his 
daughters,  and  while  sneering  at  any  enthu- 
siastic occupation  for  girls,  had  encouraged 
them  both  with  purse  and  countenance  in 
mere  pleasure-seeking  of  an  innocent  kind, 
it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  unjust  to  ex- 
pect on  her  part  any  matured  powers  of  en- 
durance or  self-control.  Puzzled  now  be- 
tween Mr.  Lane  and  Bedford  Lyte,  and  hav- 
ing a profound  respect  for  the  man  whom 
she  knew  as  Mr.  Lane,  almost  independent- 
ly of  her  love  for  him,  and  quite  independ- 
ently of  what  she  had  recently  learned  of 
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Bedford  Lyte,  she  took  refuge  from  her  dif- 
ficulty in  calling  her  lover  “ Sir.”  This  was 
all  arranged,  of  course,  in  her  secret  council- 
chamber,  and  there  adding  together  her  rea- 
sons to  respect  the  two  men,  to  love  the  for- 
mer (Mr.  Lane),  and  to  pity  the  latter  (Bed- 
ford Lyte),  she  achieved  a splendid  femi- 
nine ideal,  and  called  it  “ Sir.”  There  was 
something  grotesquely  interesting  about 
this  innocent  and  lovely  girl.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  follow  up  this  brief  chronicle 
to  its  close  will  be  perhaps  more  interested 
in  her  and  in  her  fate  at  its  end  than  dur- 
ing its  earlier  stages,  and  will  wish  to  know 
somewhat  of  her  married  life.  But  before 
long  we  shall  find  her,  yielding  to  her  own 
ungovernable  impulses,  in  imminent  risk  of 
never  reaching  the  connubial  epoch. 

It  was  evident  enough  that  “ Sir”  had  nev- 
er loved  any  one  but  her.  Having,  as  her 
most  truthful  father  said,  been  tricked  into 
marrying  that  wretched  Eleanor,  he  could 
not  now  get  rid  of  her.  Janet  well  under- 
stood that  a man  of  delicate  feeling  would 
not  drag  a woman  from  the  seclusion  of  a 
cloister  to  undergo  the  exposure  of  a trial 
for  divorce.  “ Well,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ I 
can  wait.  I love  him.  I adore  him.  My  no- 
ble, my  generous,  brave  Sir.  And  he  loves 
me.  4 He  was  dazzled  by  my  beauty  !’  Oh, 
how  splendid!  Who  else  could  have  said 
any  thing  so  exquisite  f I could  die  when  I 
think  of  it.  Oh!  oh!”  These  ecstasies, 
which  would  have  been  pretty  acting  if 
vented  in  public,  were  merely  Janet’s  secret 
reveries. 

But  before  long  all  the  world  was  indig- 
nant with  Walter  Browne,  Esquire,  solicit- 
or, of  Pedlington ; especially  those  gentle- 
men who  had  secured  the  reversions  of  the 
clerkships  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  the 
Peddle  Navigation  Company,  to  the  Turn- 
pike Trust,  to  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
to  the  Peddleboume  Union,  and  to  the  Kent 
Conservative  Superior  Hop  Cultivation  As- 
sociation, all  of  which  Mr.  Browne  held,  and 
continued  to  hold,  though  Death  had  knock- 
ed at  his  door  with  bony  and  importunate 
knuckles,  and  though  (what  was  perhaps 
quite  as  important)  Frank  Browne  had  calm- 
ly stated  that  all  the  clerkships  might  go  to 
— some  obscure  region — for  him.  ♦ 

But  his  relations  were  even  more  infuri- 
ated, his  far-off  cousins,  and  remote  step- 
uncles  and  nephews,  who  had  eaten  the  dol- 
orous mutton  at  Dover,  “ the  funeral-baked 
meats”  of  anticipation.  After  collecting 
round  him  all  the  paraphernalia  of  death, 
robing  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  pomp  and 
panoply  of  coming  dissolution,  and  actually 
giving  a death-bed  audience  to  his  kith  and 
kin,  this  old  violator  of  conservative  tra- 
ditions had  deliberately  convalesced,  and 
had  gone  back  to  his  clerkships  and  emolu- 
ments at  Pedlington  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Frank  went  so  far  as  to  inform 
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Mr.  Lyte,  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  that  a 
certain  great  London  physician’s  watch  had 
left  off  ticking,  and  was  expected  never  to 
tick  again,  when  its  proprietor  became  aware 
of  this  recovery.  Had  Mr.  Browne  only  re- 
mained deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  (let  us  say), 
or  imbecile  and  incapable,  or  paralytic  in 
one  side  and  a portion  of  the  other,  or  given 
some  such  hostage  to  death  and  the  doctors, 
his  partial  recovery  would  have  been  en- 
durable. But  for  a man  who  had  under- 
taken to  give  up  the  ghost  to  retain  it  in 
this  surreptitious  manner  was  contrary  to 
the  good  old  usages  of  Conservative  society. 
Thus  a Tory,  however  stanch,  may  outlive 
his  own  reputation.  Mr.  Walter  Browne, 
hitherto  unimpeachable,  was  now  a renegade 
from  the  Tory  ranks  of  respectable  death  in 
the  command  of  a Tory  doctor.  His  cous- 
in, the  surgeon  at  Farfield,  called  him  “ an 
old  body-snatcher.”  The  severe  ecclesiastic 
dubbed  him  “a  Lazarus.”  And  even  his 
own  most  gentle  and  loving  wife  fancied 
that  he  had  outwitted  and  made  fools  of  a 
large  and  most  respectable  body  of  people. 
But  Frank,  to  his  infinite  credit,  laughed  all 
this  nonsense  to  scorn,  made  fun  individu- 
ally and  collectively  of  the  whole  tribe,  and 
showed  that  some  petty  motive,  which  he 
ruthlessly  exposed  and  derided,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this  peevishness  to  which  every 
one  except  honest  Uncle  Robert  and  their 
own  little  household  had  become  a victim. 

Mr.  Browne’s  recovery  might  have 
achieved  one  benefit  to  his  kith  and  kin. 

If  they  could  only  have  combined  and  con- 
sorted for  any  purpose  under  the  sun,  they 
would  now  have  done  so,  in  the  glow  of  their 
indignation,  to  abolish  forever  the  foolish 
custom  of  clustering  like  vultures  about  a 
dying  relative,  taking  up  a sick  man’s  hand 
and  dropping  it  as  if  it  were  a hot  potato, 
and  then  sneaking  out  of  his  .presence  like 
petty  larcenists. 

Whatever  his  remoter  kindred  might  do 
or  leave  undone,  all  the  family  at  Pedling- 
ton returned  to  their  filial  allegiance,  and 
placed  Bedford  Lyte  (the  man  whom  they 
already  loved,  now  in  possession  of  a name 
which  they  had  learned  to  dread)  upon  a 
pinnacle  of  love  and  esteem.  The  sad  feat- 
ure in  the  case  was  that  now,  for  these  five 
years,  he  never  would  come  near  them. 
Dr.  Phelps,  now  one  of  Mr.  Browne’s  favor- 
ites, had  often  visited  him  at  Oxford,  and 
had  traveled  with  him  in  Europe.  Captain 
Fuller,  who  had  sensibly  transferred  his  af- 
fections to  Nelly,  frequently  visited  Lyte  at 
Oxford,  and  received  him  at  Watermead. 
Frank  visited  him  twice,  at  long  intervals. 
Hubert  twice  at  shorter  intervals;  but  to 
Pedlington  he  never  came.  “ He  must  have 
heard  of  the  disease  among  the  tulip  bulbs  in 
Kent,”  said  Nelly.  Suns  set ; moons  waned. 
The  former  rose,  the  latter  were  restored 
again,  as  the  poet  observes.  Then  it  all  hap- 
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pened  over  again  and  again.  At  last  the 
course  of  nature  waxed  exceedingly  monot- 
onous, and  the  social  order  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable  to  Janet.  She  had  no  work  to 
dq,  except  those  everlasting  gloves  and  shirt 
buttons  of  Frank's,  and  certain  pretty  little 
needle  tricks  that  will  not  occupy  the  heart 
or  mind.  She  could  not  (after  the  manner 
of  her  kind)  enjoy  from  time  to  time  the  in- 
nocent excitement  of  wondering,  before  a 
ball  or  picnic,  about  some  possible  lover,  and 
regulating  her  own  behavior  (real  or  imag- 
inary) toward  the  mysterious  inconnu.  Nor 
could  she,  as  an  honest  girl,  deliberately 
ogle,  entrap,  grab,  strangle,  and  scrunch  the 
bones  of  any  unsuspecting  lover,  as  a spider 
uses  a fly,  knowing  all  the  time  that  she 
could  award  him  no  other  treatment  when 
caught.  Novels  were  utterly  vapid  to  her 
perceptions  unless  they  portrayed  a charac- 
ter like  her  “ Sir if  they  did  so,  it  drove 
her  mad  to  read  them.  And  how  could  she 
live  without  love,  now  that  love  had  so  ab- 
sorbed and  swallowed  up  her  former  life 
that  she  could  not  remember  it,  and  won- 
dered how  she  had  dragged  on  her  existence 
from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  without 
it  ? Yet  not  being  any  longer  able  to  live 
without  this  elixir  of  life,  how  was  the 
supply  of  it  to  be  maintained  within  her? 
Would  love  continue  to  subsist  on  one  little 
recollection,  like  the  widow  on  her  cruse 
of  oil  f Alas ! alas ! The  cruet  was  already 
failing — had  failed  almost,  and  was  well- 
nigh  empty;  so  she  thought.  Her  heart 
was  heavy  and  weary  within  her,  and  sick 
with  hope  deferred  and  sore  with  vain  re- 
grets. 

To  see  Nelly  loving  and  loved,  as  she  did 
daily  now,  really  and  steadfastly  loved  by  a 
true  and  loyal  man  (though  she  had  reject- 
ed him  herself),  was  maddening.  Now  that 
Nelly  had  occupied  that  forlorn  fortress,  his 
heart,  she  was  almost  tempted  to  flirt  ■with 
Captain  Fuller  from  sheer  mischief  and  a 
splenetic  desire  to  inflict  a wrong  upon  that 
obdurate  “ Sir"  who  left  her  to  suffer  be- 
yond her  power  of  endurance,  to  wait  be- 
yond her  patience,  to  exhaust  her  fortitude, 
to  sin,  if  she  would,  without  a word  of  com- 
fort, support,  or  counsel  from  his  lips.  And 
all  for  what  f Some  sullen  ghost  of  barren 
honor,  some  verbal,  perhaps  legal,  bond  to 
one  whom  he  never  had  and  never  could  love. 
Oh,  how  she  would  like  to  get  at  that  cruel 
woman,  that  Eleanor,  and  stab  her  to  the 
heart ! — drive  the  dagger  home,  as  she  had 
read  in  some  old  legend,  till  the  haft  struck 
against  her  ribs ! 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  times  she 
was  carried  away  by  a passionate  desire  to 
commit  this  crime,  and  thought  herself  in 
serious  danger  of  yielding  to  the  temptation 
and  making  that  homicidal  expedition  to  the 
quaint  old  Belgian  city.  But  with  regard 
to  Bedford  Lyte,  she  so  longed  and  grew 


sick  of  vainly  longing  for  him  and  his  love 
that  after  two  years  of  it  she  would  assuredly 
have  thrown  patience  to  the  winds,  abandon- 
ed all  conventional  restraints,  and  gone  to 
him,  had  she  not  too  clearly  foreseen  how  he 
would  act.  She  would  have  gone  to  him 
and  said,  u Here  I am,  Sir.  Here  is  your  poor 
little  Janet,  to  whom  you  gave  a fortune, 
but  whose  heart  you  took  away.  Only  let 
me  stay  and  be  near  you  always.  Do  not 
send  me  back,  Sir." 

Not  only  did  she  desire  to  do  this  foolish 
thing,  but  would  actually  have  done  it  had 
she  not  seen,  as  in  a vision,  his  calm  relent- 
less frown,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  but 
still  immovable  even  by  her  tears  and  ca- 
joleries— had  she  not  heard,  as  in  a trance, 
his  voice  pronouncing  her  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment, which  would  then  have  been  irre- 
versible. He  would  have  taken  her  back,  as 
cold  and  hard  as  a statue  himself,  and  given 
her  up  to  humiliation  and  despair.  Yes,  he 
would  assuredly  give  her  up  and  banish  her 
forever  on  account  of  that  ghost  of  barren 
honor,  that  legal  fiction,  which  bound  him 
to  a woman  who  wras  hot  his  wife.  “ For  I 
am  his  true  wife,"  she  would  aver  to  her  own 
heart,  “ in  virtue  of  this  love  that  I bear  to 
him.”  From  this  she  would  draw  some  com- 
fort. " And  does  he  not  love  me  f " she  would 
ask  herself.  “ Am  I not  his  own  little  girl, 
to  w hom  he  gave  this  splendid  fortune,  which 
I thought  so  little  of  before,  so  much  now  ? 
He  would  not  give  it  to  any  one  else,  only 
to  me.  Twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds ! So  much ! why,  the  interest  alone 
is  four  hundred  and  six  pounds  five  shillings 
a year,  and  I have  already  saved  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  give  Nelly  when  she  is  mar- 
ried. He  gave  it  to  me.  He  loves  me.  I heard 
him  say  so.  I heard.  I was  listening  at  the 
door.”  Then  she  repeated  to  herself  those 
delicious  words  which  she  had  overheard  at 
the  door  of  Frank's  bedroom.  That  was  her 
one  luxury,  poor  little  innocent.  She  had 
not  even  the  green  cotton  umbrella  now. 
But  she  had  one  little  gift,  only  one.  How 
she  did  treasure  it ! in  wrhat  a system  of  bags 
it  dwelt ! First  leather  (chamois),  then  one 
of  silk,  then  holland,  double  and  wadded  be- 
tween, then  velvet,  embroidered  and  fringed 
and  beaded,  with  the  monogram  S.  J.  work- 
up on  it. 

Frank  had  been  spending  a few  days  at 
Oxford  with  his  friend.  The  days,  few  in 
number,  were  past,  but  not  a word  of  Janet 
had  been  spoken,  except  in  the  first  general 
inquiry  about  the  health  of  “ the  young  la- 
dies." Since  then  every  other  member  of 
the  Browne  family  had,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, come  on  the  tapis  and  been  talked  of, 
but  Frank  could  see  that  Janet  was  a sealed 
book  in  the  memory  of  Lyte.  J ust  as  they 
had  seated  themselves  in  the  carriage  which 
had  been  ordered  to  take  the  Adonis  with 
his  morocco  bags  and  valises,  his  canes  and 
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his  traveling  wrappers,  to  the  station,  Frank 
said,  in  his  usual  indifferent  drawl,  “ Oh,  ah ! 
by-the-way,  Lyte,  I forgot  that  fleur  <P  Italic. 
Could  you  drive  me  past  a perfumer's  ? J an- 
et  wants  a bottle  of  that  new  scent,  and  all 
the  places  in  London  will  be  closed  when  I 
pass  through  to-night.” 

At  the  words  “ Janet  wants,”  something 
inside  Bedford's  waistcoat  gave  such  abound 
that  a button  nearly  flew  off.  Before  Frank 
had  finished  his  argument,  Mr.  Lyte's  head 
and  shoulders  were  out  of  the  window.  In 
another  minute  the  carriage  stopped,  and 
he  sprang  out,  saying,  “ Sit  still  and  take 
care  of  the  traps.  I won't  be  two  minutes.” 
In  about  that  time  they  were  again  on  the 
move. 

“ Oh  yes.  Thank  you  very  much.  How 
much  was  it  f”  Frank  inquires. 

“ Never  you  mind,”  said  Lyte,  abruptly. 
u Give  it  her  from  me.  Any  one  can  give  a 
lady  a bottle  of  scent.” 

“ But  it  isn't  every  one  who  can,  and  I 
never  met  another  man  who  would,  give  a 
girl  a nice  fortune ; though  I have  encoun- 
tered two  or  three  who  would  take  one  if 
they  could  get  it,  and  put  up  with  the  girl 
to  boot.” 

This  was  the  first  intimation  which  Lyte 
had  received  that  the  Brownes  knew  of  his 
generosity  in  destroying  his  grandfather's 
will,  although  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
change  of  feeling  which  Mr.  Browne  had  ex- 
pressed toward  the  once  hated  Bedford  Lyte 
when  the  lawyer  was  supposed  to  be  dying. 
He  had  feared  that  any  such  knowledge 
would  distress  them,  and  hoped  it  would 
never  reach  their  ears.  But  Frank  went  on 
ruthlessly:  “We  all  know  of  your  noble- 
hearted  generosity,  my  good  fellow,  and  re- 
pent the  cruel  injustice  we  had  formerly 
done  you.  But  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  remember  how  heartily  I wished  Mr.  Lane 
to  marry  Janet,  and  so  recover  the  fortune 
I wanted  to  keep  from  Bedford  Lyte.” 

“ I shall  not  forget  it  in  a hurry.” 

“And  I need  hardly  tell  you  how  I wish 
it  could  be  so  still.  I can  not  give  up  hope. 
Surely  you  could  get  a divorce.  Janet  is 
the  same,  only  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
The  men  rave  about  her.  But  I don't  want 
this  feeling  to  consume  her,  Lyte.  I care 
more  for  Janet  than  the  money,  though 
you  may  think  me  mercenary.” 

The  murder  was  out  now  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. 

“May  you  not  be  mistaken  about  her 
feeling  f”  asked  Lyte,  as  the  carriage  was 
checked  at  the  door  of  the  station. 

“ No.  She  tells  me  a good  deal,  and  I see 
more.” 

When  Frank  had  consigned  every  thing 
except  a favorite  dressing-case  to  a porter, 
and  taken  his  ticket,  Lyte  said,  eagerly,  “ It 
must  be  starved  out,  Frank.  She  is  young, 
and  will  yet  form  a strong,  healthy  regard 
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for  another  man.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
drag  that  poor  creature  from  the  privacy  of 
her  convent,  and  parade  her  old  shame  and 
misery  before  the  world.  And  if  that  were 
done,  I could  not  marry.  Only  death  can 
sever  that  bond.  Give  Janet  that  bottle 
of  scent  from  yourself,  and  you  can  pay  me 
when  we  meet  again.  The  train  is  off  now. 
Good-by.” 

Frank  was  borne  away  from  his  benefac- 
tor with  a sore  heart  and  a measure  of  an- 
ger in  it.  His  regard  for  Lyte  was  sincere, 
but  he  growled  at  him  as  a Quixotic  pedant, 
not  being  able  to  rise  to  the  moral  level 
which  was  the  other  man's  natural  atmos- 
phere. That  little  bottle,  however,  was 
Janet’s  treasure.  She  had  wheedled  the  se- 
cret out  of  Frank.  “ I love  her,  I love  her,” 
the  dumb  bottle  seemed  to  say  whenever 
she  looked  at  it. 

* * * * * * 

The  four  years  of  Lyte's  Oxford  career 
passed  quickly  enough  with  him,  though 
not  without  constant  effort,  as  time  will  pass 
to  a man  with  manifold  and  absorbing  in- 
terests. It  must  be  a very  different  thing 
to  be  a young  lady  in  a torpid  country  town. 
First  and  foremost  stood  his  intellectual 
struggle,  in  which  he  was  even  more  stren- 
uously engaged  than  those  who  saw  his  ex- 
terior calm  imagined  to  be  the  case.  This 
could  not  and  did  not  cure  him  of  love,  but 
was  so  exacting  to  his  powers  and  satisfy- 
ing to  that  love  of  conflict  and  excitement 
which  rules  within  a strong  man  as  to  pre- 
clude all  danger  of  love-sickness.  Not  that 
the  possibility  of  love-sickness  was  abso- 
lutely removed  from  Lyte's  path,  as  he  would 
have  discovered  in  double-quick  time  had 
he  yielded  to  intellectual  languor.  Often 
in  those  sad,  silent,  solitary  night-watches, 
when  the  mind  of  a man  strays  from  its 
nearer  interests  and  goes  back  pitifully  to 
those  dearer  ones  which  are  as  lost,  the  mem- 
ory of  Janet  Browne,  endued  with  that  ir- 
resistible fascination  which  had  mastered 
him  in  former  days,  came  and  stood  before 
him  in  all  its  old  power  of-  beauty  and 
sweetness.  Sooth  to  say,  at  those  times  the 
strong  man  was  nearly  overcome.  The  vis- 
ion would  appear  before  him  as  the  fair  girl 
herself  had  done  on  a certain  night  in  the 
little  tea-room  during  her  mother's  evening 
party.  Silently  it  always  seemed  to  stand 
and  appeal  to  him  by  its  aspect.  Yet  did 
he  never  forget  that  her  voice  in  speaking 
was  low  and  sweet,  like  the  breath  of  sum- 
mer among  dewy  leaves.  But  with  all  his 
might  he  would  put  these  visions  away  from 
him,  and  force  his  mind  into  its  wonted 
groove,  and  urge  it  along  with  the  power 
of  his  trained  will,  until  these  images  were 
chased  away  from  the  retina  of  his  imagi- 
nation and  the  danger  past.  How  differ- 
ent it  was  perforce  with  her! 

Then,  in  addition  to  his  studies,  and  in 
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wholesome  relief  of  the  strain  upon  his  men- 
tal faculties,  Bedford  Lyte  had  his  boating, 
swimming,  and  running  to  occupy  much 
time  and  attention,  to  call  into  action  and 
expend  much  superfluous  energy,  and  afford 
a usefuf  vent  for  the  enthusiasm  of  his  dis- 
position. Being  a large  and  powerful  man 
as  well  as  a skillful  oarsman,  he  rowed  for 
the  first  year  as  No.  4 in  his  college  eight- 
oared  boat,  which  gained  several  places  on 
the  river  during  the  college  races.  The  next 
year  he  was  picked  out  of  his  own  boat 
on  account  of  his  splendid  style  and  great 
strength  to  row  No.  4 in  the  second  univer- 
sity boat,  which  was  preparing  to  supple- 
ment any  gaps  in  the  first  boat,  then  train- 
ing for  the  great  race  with  Cambridge.  At 
first  he  declined  this  honor,  but,  being  press- 
ed, acceded  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends  mere- 
ly to  assist  in  perfecting  the  second  or  sub- 
sidiary boat.  At  the  same  time  he  positively 
asserted  that  in  no  case  would  he  join  the 
racing  crew.  After  about  four  weeks  of 
training,  however,  he  found  his  mind  rather 
invigorated  than  exhausted  by  the  severe 
physical  exercise  and  the  enforced  regular 
hours,  and  having  measured  out  his  book 
work,  and  found  that  he  could  do  as  much 
as  before,  ceded  that  point.  The  No.  4 orig- 
inally chosen  for  the  first  boat,  a man  his 
equal  in  style  and  strength,  but  younger 
and  less  vigorous  in  constitution,  began  to 
spit  blood,  as  is  often  the  case  under  a too 
severe  trial  of  the  powers  of  endurance.  So 
Bedford  Lyte  went  into  the  racing  crew, 
and  rowed  in  two  successive  years  in  the 
great  university  race  on  the  Thames. 

Being  thus  continually  in  good  bodily  con- 
dition, his  college  mates,  who  were  proud  of 
their  champion,  urged  him  to  enter  for  the 
university  athletic  sports,  in  which  he  more 
than  once  gained  distinction  for  himself  and 
them.  The  training  necessary  for  these  ex- 
ploits, which  occasionally  proves  too  severe 
for  a minor,  whose  vital  energy  may  not  be 
equal  to  his  muscular  strength,  was  really 
of  permanent  service  to  Lyte  both  intel- 
lectually and  physically.  It  obliged  him  to 
abandon  that  pernicious  habit  of  working 
at  night  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  ha- 
bituated him  to  a simple  regular  dietetic 
system,  besides  endowing  him  with  a hearty 
and  unfailing  appetite.  All  these  things  are 
inimical  to  any  excesses  of  a fertile  imagi- 
nation. 

But  we  should  hardly  have  entered  so  ful- 
ly into  these  retrospective  details  were  it  not 
that  these  distinctions,  even  more  perhaps 
than  the  academical  honors  gained  by  her 
hero,  brought  the  name  of  Bedford  Lyte  in 
all  its  glory  so  continually  before  Janet  as 
to  keep  her  in  a kind  of  intermittent  fever 
of  enthusiasm  and  suspense.  For  Weeks  be- 
fore a university  boat-race  she  would  wear 
nothing  but  Oxford  blue.  Before  the  great 
event  came  off  she  could  have  laid  violent 


hands  on  any  person  who  sported  the  paler 
(Cambridge)  hue.  After  each  of  her  hero’s 
victories  she  would  subside  into  a week’s 
delicious  serenity,  and  take  to  her  bosom 
any  acquaintance  who  had  been  interested 
in  the  losing  boat.  She  made  Frank  sub- 
scribe to  the  Oxford  Chronicle,  from  which 
paper  and  from  the  Times  she  would  cut  out 
every  paragraph  which  chronicled  the  name 
and  achievements  of  her  lover.  Though  ter- 
ribly jealous  of  all  these  pursuits,  which  she 
was  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  must  keep 
his  faculties  pretty  well  occupied  without 
hankering  after  her,  yet  she  gloried  in  his 
triumphs  a thousand  times  more  than  if 
they  had  been  her  own,  and  would  go  and 
sit  with  poor  old  Graves  (who  was  failing 
fast,  having  received  his  death-blow  from 
the  opening  and  consecration  of  the  Ped- 
lington  Cemetery),  to  whom  she  would  ex- 
plain as  well  as  she  could  the  meaning  of  it 
all,  and  upon  whom  she  bestowed  enough 
tobacco  to  last  him  for  another  threescore 
years  and  ten. 

“ I can’t  make  it  out  nohow,”  Tobias  would 
say,  when  his  bewildering  little  visitor  had 
taken  herself  off.  “ She  carries  on  as  if  mas- 
ter had  given  up  his  learning  and  turned 
waterman.  And  this  ’ere  baccy  ain’t  like 
what  master’s  baccy  was.  Times  is  sadly 
altered.” 

But  for  Janet,  whatever  “Sir”  did  was 
glorious  and  splendid  in  her  eyes,  though 
the  doing  it  might  weaken  her  hold  upon 
his  memory.  She  literally  despised  all  other 
men  in  her  mental  comparison  of  them  with 
him,  and  believed  him  to  be  the  most  pro- 
found scholar  and  peerless  Paladin  who  ever 
dazzled  a benighted  world.  Moreover — and 
this  was  the  most  delicious  assurance  of  all 
— she  knew  that  if  he  was,  in  his  romantic 
sense  of  honor,  depriving  her  even  of  his 
friendship  and  fraternal  regard,  it  was  not 
because  any  other  girl  had  fascinated  or 
could  fascinate  him.  Of  this  she  was  abso- 
lutely certain.  He  only  kept  away  because 
her  spell  upon  him  was  too  potent,  because 
he  was  afraid  of  loving  her  “ not  wisely,  but 
too  well.” 

Before  every  long  vacation  and  every 
Christmas  vacation  went  forth  a kind  and 
friendly  invitation  from  the  Brownes  of 
Pedlington  to  the  Oxford  student.  Yet  he 
never  came.  Frank  went  to  him  twice  dur- 
ing those  four  years,  Hubert  went  to  him 
twice,  and  each  brought  back  little  crumbs 
of  comfort  for  Janet.  She  had  formed  quite 
an  attachment  for  Dr.  Phelps,  too,  and  that 
genius  contrived  to  impart  some  morsels  of 
gratification  and  relief  to  her  weary  spirit. 

Just  after  passing  his  Sandhurst  examina- 
tion and  being  gazetted  to  a regiment,  Ber- 
ty  had  rushed  up  to  Oxford,  brimful  of  his 
good  news.  Not  finding  Mr.  Lane  (as  he 
still  called  his  old  friend)  in  his  sitting- 
room,  he  burst  into  the  bedroom,  where  it 
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so  happened  that  the  triptych  under  the 
crucifix  was  open,  and  arrested  his  atten- 
tion. The  sknlls,  the  pickled  stomach,  and 
the  preserved  brain  were  gone,  and  a very 
beautiful  picture  had  usurped  their  place. 
This  painting  malgri  lui  arrested  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  stood  before  it  transfixed  with 
admiration  and  astonishment  and  delight. 
His  host  surprised  him  before  it.  Ingenu- 
ously blushing,  Hubert  apologized  for  being 
in  the  bedroom,  and  explained. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it f”  asked  Bed- 
ford. 

“ Exact  I wonderful !”  exclaimed  Hubert. 

“Why,  my  dear  boy,  it's  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin!” 

“Oh!”  cried  the  youthful  warrior,  per- 
plexed. But  on  his  return  to  Pedlington  he 
told  Janet  what  he  had  seen,  swore  it  was  a 
likeness  of  her,  pure  and  simple.  “And  flat- 
ters you  most  divinely,”  he  added. 

Janet  was  in  ecstasies.  “Where  did  he 
get  it f Who  did  it!  What  a duck  the 
artist  must  be ! When  could  he  have  seen 
me  ? But  is  it  really  like  f” 

“ To  answer  a few  dozen  of  your  questions 
in  a bunch,”  Berty  rejoined : “ the  artist  nev- 
er saw  you,  but  conceived  the  idea  literally 
— so  Mr.  Lane  assured  me — and  painted  head 
and  hair  and  all  that  while  it  was  fresh  in 
his  mind’s  eye,  intending  to  fill  in  the  ac- 
cessories and  sell  it  to  a monastery  as  a pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  Mr.  Lane  saw 
it  on  his  easel  (in  Dresden,  I think  it  was) 
and  bought  it.  And  a pretty  sum  he  gave 
for  it,  I expect.” 

Mr.  Browne,  who  had  almost  entirely  re- 
covered his  own  vigor,  entertained  an  in- 
creasing respect  for  the  young  man  whom 
he  had  once  abhorred,  thinking  it  both  wise 
and  generous  of  him  to  persist  in  refusing 
the  invitations  which  he  still  thought  prop- 
er to  have  sent  twice  each  year  without  fail. 
To  one  Lyte  would  write  and  say  he  was  in 
rigid  training  for  some  Corinthian  games, 
and  would  be  executed  by  lynch-law  if  he 
dared  to  move  from  Oxford ; to  another  that 
only  the  day  before  its  receipt  he  had  en- 
gaged to  go  on  the  Continent  with  a Mend, 
or  on  a walking  tour  in  Wales,  or  somewhere, 
and  with  some  purpose  incompatible  with  a 
visit  to  Kent. 

All  this  time,  however,  Eleanor  Baily,  as 
they  still  called  her  in  their  secret  conclave, 
was  alive,  and  it  was  therefore  right  and 
honorable  on  the  part  of  her  unfortunate 
husband  to  keep  away  from  another  young 
lady  whose  charms  had  already  proved  too 
much  for  him.  But  by  a strange  and,  as  it 
at  first  seemed  to  Janet,  by  a providential 
coincidence,  in  the  very  week  after  Bed- 
ford’s final  examination  at  Oxford,  while  he 
and  all  his  friends  were  waiting  in  breath- 
less suspense  for  the  lists  to  be  issued  and 
his  academical  fate  made  known,  news  of 
Eleanor  Baily’s  death  in  the  nunnery  in 
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Belgium  came  to  Pedlington.  Mr.  Browne 
would  have  concealed  it  a while,  but  Miss 
Lyte  wrote  to  Janet  and  told  her  with  a 
crow  of  delight.  Then  the  class  lists  ap- 
peared, and  Bedford  Lyte  was  facile  prinoeps, 
the  Senior  Classic  of  his  year,  thus  verifying 
Martin’s  ancient  avowal  that  “Mr.  Lane” 
was  “no  end  of  a scholar.”  That  young 
gentleman,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to 
his  old  master,  and  made  fair  progress  in  the 
face  of  his  difficulties,  was  enrolled  among 
the  third  class  in  classical  honors. 

Janet  was  in  a flutter  of  expectation. 
Would  he  come  at  last  t Not  Martin.  She 
knew  too  well  that  Martin  would  come.  He 
still  worshiped  the  boards  on  which  she  ca- 
pered with  “the  light  fantastic  toe;”  for 
Janet  had  continued  to  appear  at  balls, 
though  with  a somewhat  forlorn  and  Lenten 
aspect.  Martin  came,  flushed  with  his  vir- 
gin honors,  to  lay  them  at  her  feet,  but  “Sir” 
neither  came  nor  wrote.  “ They’ll  give  him 
a fellowship  now,  you  know.  They  want  to 
have  him  for  classical  lecturer,”  said  Mar- 
tin. Janet  stamped  and  blushed  and  frown- 
ed. She  wouldn’t  take  the  heir  of  Plumstead 
Manor,  with  his  third  class.  She  wanted 
the  Senior  Classic,  and  the  biggest  man  in 
the  university  boat.  But  “ those  horrid  old 
frumps”  did  make  Mr.  Lyte  a fellow,  and  of- 
fered him  the  lectureship,  which  he  declined, 
and  went  incontinently  off  to  Mexico  as  a 
war  correspondent.  This  was  the  climax 
of  Janet’s  woe,  the  last  feather  which  broke 
the  camel’s  back. 


SHINNECOCK 

“ W/  ELL,  Rachel,”  said  my  father,  as  she 
\ \ handed  him  the  pickles  at  our  Sun- 
day dinner,  “what  is  your  opinion  of  the  re- 
vival f ” 

It  took  some  excitement  to  break  through 
the  usual  taciturnity  of  Aunt  Rachel  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons. 

“The  Lord  must  be  amazin’  good  if  He 
takes  such  people  as  some  I know  to  His  bo- 
som. The  way  that  David  did  act!  Oh 
dear,  if  people  only  knew — 

“Why,  what  have  you  got  against  Da- 
vid f — a man  of  your  own  tribe.  I never 
heard  you  speak  so  before.” 

“Oh,  nothin’  against  hini,  of  course,” 
said  Aunt  Rachel,  glancing  quickly  around 
the  table.  “But  when  I see  some  people  I 
know  about  experiencin’  religion,  I wonder 
why  the  Lord  don’t  send  thunder  and  light- 
nin’  and  blast  them.” 

It  was  a sentiment  more  noticeable  as 
coming  from  a woman  who  had  few  thoughts 
and  great  command  of  her  tongue.  No  ques- 
tions were  able  to  extract  from  her  any 
thing  farther  on  the  subject ; she  was  plain- 
ly annoyed  at  having  spoken  at  all. 

She  was  nurse,  housekeeper,  aunt,  every 
thing  but  a relative— one  of  those  persons 
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who  gravitated  into  an  undefined  position 
in  a family  wherein  want  of  blood -re- 
lationship only  strengthened  her  power. 
Small,  withered,  heavily  featured,  and  with 
straight  black  hair  against  a yellow  skin, 
she  might  have  passed  for  a white  woman 
with  strangers ; but  her  blood  was  chiefly 
Indian,  just  touched,  perhaps,  with  white. 
Her  tribe,  the  Shinnecocks,  which  still  lin- 
gered on  the  government  reservation  farms, 
was  not  without  a strong  admixture  of  ne- 
gro blood,  and  acknowledged  in  Aunt  Ra- 
chel the  last  of  their  chiefs  race.  She  was 
proud  of  the  fact,  and  not  ill  pleased  when, 
with  half-jocular  pride,  a neighbor  would 
point  her  out  as  Princess  of  the  Shinne- 
cocks. But  there  was  little  virtue  in  the 
distinction,  as  she,  poor  soul,  was  well  aware. 
She  seldom  saw  her  tribe,  and  indeed  took 
small  pains  to  conceal  that  she  regarded 
them  as  inferior  beings. 

Until  the  foolish  age  when  boys  judge 
fairy  tales  food  fit  only  for  babes  we  drew 
from  Aunt  Rachel  at  times  and  hours  such 
marvelous  tales  of  spirit  and  witch  as  would 
shake  us  with  delight.  Or  again  it  might 
be  an  Indian  goblin  story  which  she  was 
repeating.  The  blood  would  curdle  in  our 
hearts  as  the  earnest  speaker,  strong  with 
the  simplicity  of  one  who  believes,  brought 
the  reality  of  her  demon  face  to  face  with 
her  hearers. 

A favorite  was  the  horrid  tide  of  ghosts 
that  haunt  the  spot  where  the  pirate  Kidd 
buried  his  treasure.  The  luckless  sailors 
who  assisted  at  that  burial  never  saw  their 
ship  again.  In  revenge  their  murdered 
ghosts  rise  on  certain  nights,  and  taking 
Kidd  into  their  midst,  torture  him  above  his 
hidden  gold  until  the  morning  dawns. 

At  each  repetition  of  this  story  some 
choking  voice  in  the  silent  audience  would 
• ask,  “ Where  is  the  gold  f”  Then  Aunt  Ra- 
chel would  point  mysteriously  with  shriv- 
eled fingers  to  the  southeast,  where  lies  the 
line  of  sand  hills  that  dike  the  bay  from  the 
ocean. 

“A  man  who  went  to  spy  those  sperits 
was  found  dead  the  followin’  momin’.” 

With  such  warning  words  ended  Aunt 
Rachel’s  most  popular  story. 

“ And  how  did  you  like  the  exercises,  Miss 
Miriam!”  said  my  father,  turning  to  our 
young  boarder,  who  sat  against  the  light 
from  one  of  the  square  windows  netted  across 
by  lead- work  of  the  little  panes. 

“I  went  away  as  soon  as  they  began. 
They  were  horrid.  I won’t  stay  to  such 
scenes.  We  know  where  we  went,  don’t 
we  I” 

She  played  her  bright  eyes  at  me  as  one 
amuses  a child  by  giving  it  an  idea  of  its 
own  importance.  That  was  the  only  reason 
I was  not  grateful  for  a recognition. 

The  utter  quiet  of  our  village,  inland  and 
yet  by  the  sea,  may  have  been  a rest,  or  per- 


haps our  coal-black  windmill,  unlike  any 
other  building  in  the  land,  and  the  ancient 
Huguenot  house  in  which  we  lived,  may 
have  pleased  her  undeveloped  taste  for  the 
picturesque.  Every  summer  she  passed 
three  months  with  us  at  Southampton, 
where  the  corn  stands  high  upon  the  level 
fields,  the  snow  lies  but  a little  while  among 
the  stubble,  and  the  Atlantic  bellows  with 
subdued  melody  upon  the  distant  beach.  I 
did  not  see  why  she  should  have  returned 
with  a habit  of  treating  me  like  a child. 

I was  fifteen,  and  strong  for  my  age. 

Many  is  the  hour  I have  rowed  her  about 
our  bay : fair  Shinnecock,  with  its  dark  red 
light-house  on  the  land  side,  and  the  long 
strip  of  rolling  dunes  fencing  out  the  sea 
upon  the  other.  Many  a time  in  sail-boat 
have  I carried  her  out  the  rushing  inlet,  till 
she  grew  afraid  of  the  spiteful  waves,  and 
begged  to  put  about.  Then,  because  I could 
not  say  it,  I would  look  her  in  the  eyes  and 
try  to  make  her  understand  that  I would  do 
any  thing  for  her  sake.  Her  indifference 
irritated  me,  and  still  I wondered  why  she 
acted  as  if  I were  a child. 

That  evening  as  we  sat  on  the  door-stone 
of  the  old  house,  while  the  yellow  glow  faded 
on  the  line  of  elms  across  the  broad  main 
street,  it  was  announced  that  young  Dr. 

Gray  was  to  arrive  the  next  morning.  All 
eyes  turned  toward  Miriam,  who  reddened 
slightly  as  she  sat  swinging  her  feet  in  the 
low'  casement  window. 

“We  hear  he  has  been  very  attentive,” 
some  one  said. 

“ Oh,”  said  Miriam,  lightly,  “ he  is  very 
nice,  but  not  rich  enough  for  me.  Oh  no! 

Not  that  I mean  to  say,”  she  added,  getting 
still  redder,  “that  I could  have  him  if  I 
would.” 

“ How  rich  is  he,  Miriam  ?”  I asked. 

“ Why,  how  should  I know  ! Two  or  three 
thousand  a year,  I suppose.  But  that’s  not 
enough  for  me,  I can  tell  you  that.” 

Three  thousand  a year!  What  powers 
could  amass  such  a sum  to  bring  it  to  Mir- 
iam and  demand  her  hand!  If  I should 
turn  robber  I could  not  hope  to  get  so  much. 

I buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  gave  up 
to  a despair  which  was  not  lightened  by  the 
few  hateful  team  that  would  force  their  way 
through  my  fingers. 

One  by  one  the  othem  stepped  into  the 
house,  until  we  two  were  left  alone.  Pres- 
ently Miriam  was  sitting  beside  me  and  had 
put  her  arm  about  my  neck. 

“ Why  are  you  so  sad,  little  boy  f”  she  ask- 
ed, not  unkindly.  Yet  “little  boy”  was  a 
name  she  knew  I detested. 

I made  no  answer,  and  she  put  her  cheek 
against  mine.  She  had  always  spoken  of 
my  cheeks  as  soft  like  velvet ; now  she  still 
seemed  to  like  to  rub  her  own  sweet  face 
against  mine,  although  her  next  word  was 
about  to  hurt  me. 
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“ Not  half  as  soft  as  they  used  to  be,”  she 
murmured  to  herself. 

I stole  my  arms  timidly  around  her,  while 
sullenness  yielded  to  the  flood  of  delight. 

“ Let  us  go  sailing  to-morrow  afternoon,” 
I whispered  at  last,  just  for  something  to 
say,  lest  she  should  rise  up  and  go  in-doors. 

“Very  well.  No!  I forgot : I can't.” 

I looked  up  quickly,  suspecting  the  ab- 
sent-minded smile  on  her  lips. 

“I  know  why,”  said  I,  angrily.  “That 
Dr.  Gray  is  coming !” 

“ Supposing  you  attend  to  your  own  af- 
fairs,” said  Miriam,  in  mock  vexation,  but 
smiling  with  pleasure.  “Have  you  ever 
seen  him  f”  she  asked,  after  a pause,  during 
which  I had  got  still  closer  to  her,  as  if  near- 
er by  I could  cool  my  poor  young  pulses. 

“ No,”  said  I,  faintly.  “ What  is  he  like  ?” 

Alas ! by  nature  the  most  reticent  of  boys, 
I was  the  safest  of  all  listeners.  For  Mir- 
iam I would  hear  any  thing,  conceal  any 
thing,  do  any  thing  she  wished. 

The  kisses  and  warm  embraces  with  which 
she  interrupted  her  description  of  the  new- 
comer were  all  intended  for  him;  that  I 
knew ; but  it  was  not  for  one  of  my  years  to 
realize  it  so  far  as  to  counteract  its  effect. 
I clung  to  her  with  a tempest  of  kisses,  un- 
til even  her  attention  was  roused. 

“I  don't  like  you  when  you  are  so  vio- 
lent,” she  said  at  last,  putting  me  away. 

“Miriam,”  said  I,  “you  told  us  you 
wouldn't  marry  that  Dr.  Gray  because  he 
wasn't  rich.  Would  you  marry  some  one 
who  had  ever  so  much  money  T” 

“ Yes,  of  course  I would.  But  he'd  have 
to  be  awfully  rich  and  young — and  come 
quickly  too.  I give  him  one  year.” 

“ Will  you  marry  me,  Miriam,  if  I get  aw- 
fully rich  within  a year  ?”  said  I. 

On  the  point  of  bursting  into  a laugh, 
Miriam  freed  herself  from  my  arms  and 
stood  up,  her  full  young  chin  dimpling  with 
amusement.  Her  mind  changed ; dropping 
me  a low  courtesy,  she  ^replied,  with  a twitch- 
ing face, 

“ If  within  the  year  your  Excellency  can 
bring  me  Captain  Kidd's  treasure,  I shall  be 
your  bride.” 

She  marched  dramatically  into  the  house. 

I wandered  off  down  the  wide  grassy 
street,  now  bare  of  villagers,  and  wrestled 
hard  with  all  manner  of  impossible  schemes. 

“ What  is  the  use  of  being  a seventh  son, 
as  Aunt  Rachel  says,  if  I can  not  find  a 
treasure  and  keep  Miriam  ?” 

I was,  indeed,  the  seventh  son  of  a sev- 
enth son.  When,  contrary  to  my  fathers’ 
command,  Aunt  Rachel  had  mentioned  the 
fact,  she  had  taken  pains  to  impress  on  my 
mind  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  a birth.  Yet  beyond  some  singular 
coincidences  in  my  early  life,  now  almost 
forgotten,  nothing  had  ever  presented  it- 
self to  me  in  a supernatural  light.  Aunt 


Rachel  knew  so  much,  she  might  have  done 
better  herself.  My  distress  was  real ; I re- 
ally suffered;  but  a boy  can  not  fight  off 
sleep.  It  was  not  long  before  sleep  proved 
itself  stronger  than  love  for  Miriam. 

When  Dr.  Gray  came  he  was  so  much  at 
ease,  and  accepted  every  thing  so  much  as 
a matter  of  course,  that  I could  be  neither 
sullen  nor  disobliging.  We  three  would  go 
on  sailing  and  rowing  parties  together,  and 
as  the  young  doctor  could  not  manage 
boats,  I was  the  one  to  sail  and  pull,  filled 
with  a grim  pleasure  at  serving  Miriam  in  a 
way  my  rival  could  not. 

While  she  was  with  him  she  was  very  si- 
lent, but  kept  her  blue-gray  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  from  under  the  slant  of  her  heavy  eye- 
lids, as  if  she  could  not  see  enough  of  him. 
People  wondered  at  the  quiet  that  had  fall- 
en on  the  restless,  saucy  girl.  I was  nearer. 
Sometimes  of  an  evening  she  would  come 
flying  out  of  the  house  and  fairly  over- 
whelm me  with  kisses,  as  if  the  restraint 
were  too  much.  I see  now  that  she  was 
passionately  in  love.  I could  not  then  ap- 
preciate the  full  sweetness  of  her  lips,  but 
it  was  enough  to  make  me  sure  that  if  I 
were  rich,  she  would  rather  stay  with  me. 
But  still  each  night  I slept  a boy's  dream- 
less sleep,  and  every  day  I dreamed  awake 
about  the  cruel  treasure  she  had  demanded 
so  lightly  as  the  only  way  to  her. 

At  last  the  revolving  thought  and  ever- 
heaping  excitement  began  to  have  their  ef- 
fect. At  night,  and  more  than  twice,  I saw 
each  of  these  two  visions : 

Appeared  a narrow  bit  of  beach,  on  which 
I stood,  but  what  was  to  the  right  hand  or 
the  left,  whether  it  was  the  sea-shore  or  not, 
I could  not  remember.  Before  me  rose  a 
sand  dune  of  some  steepness,  which  I felt 
called  upon  to  ascend,  because  there  was 
something  for  me  at  the  top,  but  the  sand 
slid  back  as  fast  as  I stepped  forward. 

The  second  dream  came  again  and  again. 
I was  looking  out  to  sea,  although  from  the 
mast-head  of  a sloop,  when  I perceived  I 
was  in  fact  among  the  dead  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  at  my  feet  rested  an  iron  box.  I 
feared  to  move  among  the  dangerous  limbs, 
bent  down  to  touch  the  box,  fell,  and  awoke 
with  a cry. 

Here  at  least  was  something  tangible.  I 
was  a seventh  son:  why  should  not  my 
dreams  come  true?  The  following  week 
was  spent  in  search  of  the  bare  sand  hill  I 
had  seen  in  my  vision. 

I was  brought  up  to  a waking  realization 
of  danger  one  day,  when  Aunt  Rachel  talk- 
ed very  earnestly  with  some  one  in  the  hall. 
She  spoke  so  low  I could  not  hear  any  thing 
except  Miriam's  name. 

“What  is  it?”  I asked,  when  the  third 
person  moved  away. 

“ Oh,  nothin’ !”  said  Aunt  Rachel,  in  her 
usual  plaintive  voice.  “Miss  Miriam’s  en- 
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gaged  to  Dr.  Gray,  and  they’re  to  be  married 
next  month.  Why,  what’s  the  matter  with 
the  boyf” 

In  the  agony  of  my  heart  I turned  and 
left  the  house.  The  wildest  thoughts 
chased  themselves  through  my  mind,  as  I 
laid  desperately  about  for  relief.  If  it 
came  to  such  a pass  as  that,  Captain  Kidd 
and  his  ghosts  must  be  found. 

Just  at  that  moment  David,  the  Shinne- 
cock,  opened  our  garden  gate  and  rolled 
heavily  into  the  street.  It  was  an  unusual 
sight,  but  I was  occupied  with  the  sudden 
doubt  whether,  after  all,  Aunt  Rachel,  being 
a woman,  might  not  have  made  a mistake 
about  the  ghost.  It  occurred  to  me  to  get 
certainty  from  David. 

I looked  upon  him  with  some  awe,  first 
as  being  an  Indian,  then  as  one  who  had 
experienced  religion  so  powerfully  at  the 
last  revival  that  the  village  still  talked. 

A big,  heavy-shouldered  man  with  straight 
black  hair,  light  yellow  complexion,  and  a 
broad  nose  stood  before  me.  His  eyes  lay 
deep  in  the  sockets,  and  fixed  me  alarming- 
ly, as  I shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other  in 
my  embarrassment. 

“ David,”  said  I at  length,  “what  is  the 
truth  about  the  ghosts  over  there  on  the 
Reach  f Are  there  any  such  things  t” 

“ Ghosts  T”  said  David,  very  far  down  in 
his  throat.  “ Plenty  of  them.  Why,  they 
tore  a man  to  pieces  there  one  night  just 
about  ten  years  ago.  Don’t  you  ever  get 
caught  over  there  after  night-fall,  that’s 
all.  No  one  ’ll  ever  know  what’s  become  of 
you.” 

David  was  thoroughly  in  earnest ; he 
made  his  warning  so  impressive  that  I felt 
no  powers  should  induce  me  to  set  foot  on 
the  Reach.  But  then  there  was  Miriam, 
and  there  were  the  stories  of  so  many  eye- 
witnesses who  had  got  away  safe.  At  length 
I was  determined  to  go  that  night  to  the 
beach  and  creep  upon  the  ghosts.  I did  not 
believe  firmly  in  them,  but  it  was  my  only 
chance,  and  no  stone  should  be  left  un- 
turned. 

Seeking  Aunt  Rachel  again,  to  learn  if 
possible  more  definite  directions  to  the 
place,  I was  told  that  she  had  gone  to  her 
room,  and,  as  was  her  custom  now  and  then, 
had  given  strict  word  not  to  disturb  her, 
nor  to  call  her  in  the  morning.  When  Aunt 
Rachel  was  ill  she  hid  herself. 

I did  not  go  to  bed,  but  sat  in  my  win- 
dow looking  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
Reach,  which  I knew  was  now  throwing 
longer  and  longer  jagged  shadows  up  and 
across  the  bay.  It  was  Saturday  night.  I 
wondered  how  I should  bear  the  sight  of 
ghosts,  if  ghosts  I should  meet. 

The  evening  was  silent,  with  a rising 
mist.  Every  thing  around  was  so  familiar 
and  home-like  that  fear  seemed  out  of  place. 
I stole  from  the  house,  and  hastening  down 


the  long  street  and  out  upon  the  sandy 
road,  gained  the  salt  pastures  and  the  wa- 
ter. There  taking  a small  flat-boat,  I scull- 
ed out  upon  the  smooth  glassy  tide. 

I had  reached  the  middle  before  I began 
to  examine  the  haunted  range.  It  may  have 
been  a low  sound  that  first  awaked  my  at- 
tention ; at  any  rate,  I raised  my  eyes  and 
fixed  them  upon  one  spot  on  the  dark  out- 
line which  seemed  lighter  than  the  rest. 

The  moon  could  not  be  rising  in  that  quar- 
ter. As  I neared  the  sedgy  land  I both  saw 
and  heard  something  mysterious. 

Cautiously  I stole  across  the  meadow  and 
flat  brushy  plain  inward  from  the  sand 
hills  toward  a faint  glare  and  murmur  that 
rose  and  fell  on  the  beach  beyond.  The 
sharp  grass  tortured  my  bare  feet ; mosqui- 
toes in  swarms  fastened  upon  my  trembling 
flesh ; but  on  I pressed,  until,  reaching  the 
base  of  the  hills,  I stooped  low  and  per- 
ceived against  the  dark  sky  darker  figures, 
one  on  each  of  two  high  sand  hills  on  either 
side  of  a slight  depression  to  my  left.  But 
their  faces  were  turned  seaward.  I knew 
at  a glance  they  were  watchers  who  had 
forgot  their  charge  in  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs below.  To  learn  what  that  occupa- 
tion was,  an  unquenchable  curiosity  drove 
me  forward  in  spite  of  an  agony  of  fear. 

Throwing  myself  on  my  knees,  I began  to 
crawl  along  just  where  the  loose  stones  from 
some  great  tide,  sweeping  through  the  pass 
between  the  hills,  had  drawn  a sterile  bor- 
der to  the  spare  grass  on  the  slope.  I shook 
in  every  limb.  In  the  dim  light  that  fore- 
told the  moon  every  object  took  a fearful 
look.  The  white  shells  scattered  here  and 
there  were  bleared  eyes  calling  attention. 

A water-soaked  log  half  buried  in  the  sand 
was  a strange  reptile  waiting  to  crawl  upon 
me.  The  brittle  stalks  of  twisted  bush 
scattered  by  the  winds  writhed  before  me 
like  serpents  in  fantastic  shapes.  I fancied 
I could  hear  my  hair  rise  on  end  with  the 
hiss  of  electricity;  but  still  I could  not  go 
back. 

The  murmur  had  swelled  into  a confused 
chant;  the  gleam  defined  itself  into  fire- 
light behind  the  hills.  With  hand  and  foot 
I pushed  myself  over  the  sand  where  the 
high  grass  leaned  over  until  a flat  valley 
between  three  hills  came  full  in  view.  There 
I perceived  what  astonished  me  all  the  more 
because  I had  never  even  read  of  such  a 
scene. 

A mighty  fire  shook  its  glare  over  the  ir- 
regular triangle  of  the  converging  hills. 

Close  beside  the  flames,  sometimes  break- 
ing and  encircling  them,  wheeled  a ring  of 
horrible  figures,  male  and  female,  covered 
with  grotesque  patterns  in  brilliant  paint. 

A stalwart  leader  danced  in  the  centre.  In 
one  hand  he  shook  a rod  decked  with  bells 
and  feathers ; in  the  other  he  held  a round 
wooden  cylinder  highly  painted,  to  which 
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he  now  and  then  referred.  I glanced  at  the 
guard  on  the  opposite  hill-top,  and  saw,  to 
my  terror,  that  I was  full  in  his  sight. 
Parting  the  high  wiry  grass  beside  me,  I 
slid  into  coyer  of  the  border,  and  lay  still. 
To  sink  myself  still  further  from  view  I 
carefully  pushed  away  the  sand  from  under 
me  while  I gazed.  Then,  with  my  face  on 
the  smooth  sand  between  two  tufts  of  grass, 
I could  view  the  proceedings  without  likeli- 
hood of  being  seen.  But  all  the  while  ter- 
ror kept  knocking  at  my  heart  and  bidding 
me  begone. 

The  maniac  dancers  upon  whom  I looked 
seemed  at  times  to  be  laboring  under  tre- 
mendous excitement,  and  again  would  ap- 
pear solemn  and  awe-struck.  The  leader 
chanted  alone,  glancing  now  and  then  at 
the  painted  cylinder  in  his  hand,  whereupon 
the  ring  would  take  up  the  chorus,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  tenor  would  dance  slow  and 
solemnly,  or  tear  around  in  fierce  excite- 
ment. At  times  certain  of  the  women,  who 
were  of  all  ages,  some  blooming,  others 
wrinkled  hags,  seized  with  convulsive  fits, 
would  distort  themselves  in  a horrible  man- 
ner ; others  dropped  into  the  circle  and  roll- 
ed upon  the  ground,  the  ring  closing  and 
whirling  as  before. 

As  the  trouble  of  the  first  impression  began 
to  wear  oft,  I saw  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  loin-cloth,  all  these  figures  were  nude, 
their  paints  having  relieved  them  at  first 
sight  of  their  bareness.  The  words  they 
chanted  were  gibberish,  they  themselves 
looked  black  in  contrast  with  the  high  col- 
ors of  their  decoration,  and  in  build  were 
heavy — something  like  negroes;  but  they 
were  not  negroes.  Gradually  I fought 
through  my  amazement  enough  to  begin 
to  catch  here  and  there  a tone,  an  expres- 
sion, a turn  of  head  that  was — that  was  in- 
deed familiar.  The  truth  was  dawning.  It 
came  with  a flash  when  one  figure  fastened 
my  attention — Aunt  Rachel’s! 

Kit  be  supposed  that  this  discovery  struck 
me  with  horror,  let  such  a supposition  go. 
Rather,  as  I remember  it,  the  ever-present 
fear  for  my  own  safety  was  overcome  by  a 
boyish  delight.  I did  not  see  the  fact  in  all 
its  bearings  while  the  novelty  amused  me. 
But  fear  was  only  transferred.  These  were 
not  strangers  from  whom  I might  expect  in- 
stant death,  but  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
ance, whose  secret  meet  I had  invaded. 
Such  intrusion  could  not  be  passed  over,  for 
the  leader,  dressed  in  feathers  and  whirling 
the  fringed  rod — who  was  he  but  David,  the 
richest  farmer  of  the  government  reserva- 
tion f And  the  old  woman  frantically  toss- 
ing her  lean  arms,  was  she  not  treated  with 
an  unusual  respect  in  the  village  because 
with  her  ended  the  royal  blood  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Shinnecocks  f On  the  following  Sab- 
bath, when  that  medicine-man  who  was  now 
leaping  naked  in  the  fire-light  should  walk 


solemnly  to  meeting,  dressed  in  solid  broad- 
cloth, would  it  do  to  have  it  whispered  that 
rites  of  some  mysterious  kind  ever  claimed 
his  secret  presence  f 

The  frenzy  of  the  dancers  seemed  to  have 
reached  a climax.  They  seized  one  anoth- 
er for  I know  not  what  further  madness, 
when  a voice  above  me  gave  a great  shout. 
The  fire  was  quenched  as  if  the  ground  had 
swallowed  it  up,  and  I was  seized,  dragged 
from  my  lurking-place,  and  hurried  blind- 
fold to  the  lower  ground. 

An  utter  silence  fell,  during  which  I re- 
member how  loudly  the  waves,  unheard  be- 
fore, crashed  upon  the  shore.  It  is  not 
probable  that  I fainted ; I was  stupid  with 
terror.  I know  that  after  a little  whisper- 
ing I saw  the  light  flash  up  for  a moment 
through  the  hand  clasped  across  my  eyes. 
Then  the  peculiar  Indian  cry  of  recognition 
sounded  from  every  side,  and  all  was  still 
again. 

After  a while  a voice  began  to  speak  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  at  first  low,  then  loud- 
er and  more  excitedly.  The  words  were  ev- 
idently approved  by  several  present;  only 
a woman’s  voice  answered  in  what  seemed 
pleading  or  warning.  It  was  Aunt  Rachel’s. 
There  was  danger  for  me  in  the  first  voice, 
and  defense  in  that  of  the  woman.  More 
and  more  violent  grew  the  discussion,  until 
Aunt  Rachel  placed  herself  by  my  side  and 
screamed  her  strange  words  against  her  op- 
ponent. 

It  was  not  hard  to  imagine  that  my  death 
was  the  subject ; in  the  discussion,  howev- 
er, English  words  began  to  mix  in  with  the 
outlandish  tongue.  From  sentences  here 
and  there  I gathered  that  I was  to  be  con- 
sidered a victim  plainly  detailed  by  their 
gods  for  sacrifice.  The  reality  of  my  peril 
was  such  that  I became  more  dead  than 
alive.  Gaining  at  last  a tongue,  I begged 
for  mercy. 

To  their  credit  be  it  told,  the  band  listen- 
ed quietly  to  my  words.  I told  them  why 
I happened  upon  them,  and  how  I had  re- 
solved to  find  the  treasure,  also  that  I knew 
of  its  whereabouts.  As  the  mention  of  this 
seemed  to  win  a response  from  one  or  two,  I 
caught  at  it  like  a drowning  man. 

“What  good  will  my  death  do  you!”  I 
cried.  “ Rather  let  us  all  plan  to  discover 
this  wealth.  I have  dreamed  where  the 
great  captain  stowed  his  gold,  and  when 
we’ve  found  it  we  shall  all  be  rich.” 

This  I heard  was  making  a sensation. 
Aunt  Rachel  took  the  word  on  her  own 
tongue,  and  seemed  to  gain  adherents  as 
she  continued.  Presently  I heard  the  lead- 
er answer  and  shake  his  medicine-stick.  A 
few  beats  sounded  on  a little  drum,  the  fire 
blazed  up  once  more,  my  guard  dropped  his 
hand  from  my  eyes  and  formed  in  the  ring, 
which  began  its  chanting  again  in  a low- 
key. 
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The  leader  now  began  to  lash  himself  into 
a frenzy.  Aunt  Rachel  stood  by  and  trans- 
lated one  or  two  important  sentences  that, 
mixed  with  incoherent  words,  fell  now  and 
then  from  his  lips. 

44  The  great  chief  comes  to  the  buried  tree. 

He  hides  bis  box  in  the  buried  tree,” 

was  the  burden  of  one  long  paroxysm. 

44 The  buried  tree,  the  buried  tree!” 
chanted  the  chorus. 

“I  see  the  top  of  the  buried  tree,” 
was  the  next  intelligible  utterance. 

44  The  swift  tide  weprs  against  the  root 
Hurry!  the  tide  will  take  the  box.” 

At  this  the  prophet  fell  into  a state  of 
unconsciousness.  The  ring  was  broken. 
The  band  gathered  around  with  hungry 
eyes,  fierce  from  the  recent  frenzy,  demand- 
ing an  explanation. 

“The  treasure  is  yonder!”  I cried,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  fear  and  excitement,  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  inlet. 

Little  was  said  wThile  I led  the  way  along 
the  wet  beach  under  the  brilliant  moon. 
Fear  had  left  me,  although  I walked  a pris- 
oner in  the  midst  of  the  band.  I felt  that 
I had  divined  the  gold.  When  we  reached 
the  inlet,  a high  sand  hill  rose  upon  the  left, 
at  whose  base  the  tide  was  hurrying  out  to 
sea.  I faced  toward  it,  and  perceived  my 
dream.  I pointed  to  the  hill. 

“ Stop !”  cried  the  leader,  in  a hoarse 
voice.  “You  have  not  taken  oath!  You 
have  been  saved  from  death,  but  if  you  ever 
should  breathe  a word  of  what  you  have 
seen,  death  will  come  surely  and  quickly. 
You  must  swear,  and  become  one  of  our 
tribe.” 

At  such  a moment  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  hesitate.  I swore  what  they 
wished,  and  led  the  way  up  the  slope. 

In  the  memory  of  many  the  hill  had  once 
been  a long  one,  stretching  eastward,  but 
the  inlet  eating  its  way  in  a southwesterly 
direction,  had  gradually  undermined  and 
cut  away  all  but  a small  portion.  On  that 
we  stood,  and  beneath  our  feet  must  rest,  if 
my  dream  said  right,  the  hidden  booty  of 
the  robber  Kidd. 

The  moment  was  not  auspicious  for  talk. 
I gave  one  look  around.  Shinnecock  Light 
shone  out  steadfast ; behind,  to  the  right, 
the  moon  had  shouldered  under  a cloud, 
and  the  ocean  lay  mysterious;  to  the  left 
and  rear  the  inlet  hurried  its  dark  waters  to 
the  sea,  past  the  steep  bank.  Flinging  my- 
self down,  I measured  one  man’s  length  upon 
the  sand,  and  began  to  dig  with  a piece  of 
drift-wood  I had  picked  up  on  the  way. 
Seized  with  a hopeful  sympathy,  the  others 
set  to  work  with  like  implements,  but  not  a 
word  was  said. 

We  had  worked  thus  about  five  minutes, 
when  an  exclamation  brought  every  one  to 
his  feet.  A man  broke  a branch  from  the 


hollow  he  had  formed,  and  waved  it  over  his 
head. 

44 1 see  the  top  of  the  buried  tree,” 
he  chanted,  in  guttural  tones. 

This  set  us  to  work  with  fury.  We  soon 
had  a large  pit  scooped  out,  and  really  be- 
gan to  open  up  branches  of  an  upright  tree. 

A cry  from  the  leader  stopped  the  work. 

He  stood  erect,  leaving  his  rude  shovel  stick- 
ing in  the  sand. 

We  all  gathered  around  David.  He  said 
no  word,  but  we  knew  he  had  found  it.  He 
motioned  us  to  scrape  away  the  sand. 

When  it  was  done,  there  lay  exposed  the 
broad  top  of  a chest,  barred  with  rusty 
iron,  and  ragged  with  nails  of  brass,  where 
an  outer  casing  of  wood  must  have  rotted 
off. 

So  there  it  lay,  after  all,  greatly  to  my 
surprise  as  I reflected,  but  evidently  not  to 
thbt  of  the  Shinnecocks. 

“ It  is  my  privilege  to  open  this,”  I cried, 
suddenly  starting  into  life.  I seized  the 
log  used  by  David,  and  driving  it  far  into 
the  sand,  began  to  pry  at  the  box.  One  or 
two  eager  hands  lent  their  power  to  mine, 
and  with  a determined  push  the  rusty  mass 
flew  up. 

It  was  a mere  shell,  a rusted  lid.  All  be- 
low it  was  solid  sand. 

When  I recovered  consciousness  it  was  to 
feel  that  I had  been  seized  and  cast  into  a 
swiftly  running  tide.  I attempted  to  stem 
it,  but  before  I could  look  about  me  I was 
swept  out  of  sight  of  the  dark  land. 

This,  then,  was  the  end.  I was  to  die 
among  these  cold  waves,  each  one  like  the 
other,  far  away  where  no  one  would  know 
how  I expired.  I did  not  think  of  Miriam. 

It  was  to  every  one  else  but  her  that  my 
heart  went  out.  I began  to  calculate  how 
long  I could  keep  afloat.  The  morning  was 
not  far  distant;  but, alas!  too  far  to  find  me 
alive. 

Despairingly  I raised  myself  on  the  top 
of  a wave  and  gazed  about.  What  was  that 
great  white  mass  that  followed  met  A 
sail  t The  acute  agony  of  suspense  during 
the  next  few  minutes  was  forgotten  when 
the  sloop,  following  the  main  current  off  the 
inlet,  swept  along  close  beside  me,  and  I 
caught  the  edge  of  the  boat  that  trailed  be- 
hind her  stern. 

I was  saved,  but  a prisoner  for  a voyage 
to  the  fishing  banks.  When  the  mill  saw 
me  again,  Aunt  Rachel  gave  a scream  of  de- 
light. Then  she  put  her  hand  on  my  mouth. 

“Remember  your  oath,”  she  said, 

“What  do  I care  for  the  oath f”  said  L 
“ I am  no  blab.  Where  is  Miriam  V1 

“ Why,  it  was  kind  of  sudden,”  said  she, 
in  her  old  complaining  voice.  “ But  Miriam 
and  Dr.  Gray  they  were  married  last  month. 

There!  there!  Why,  you  take  it  real  to 
heart,  don’t  you  T” 

I had  burst  into  an  unmanly  fit  of  tears. 
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t i pood  to  ein  p]  oy  a tone* 
and  nflier  « vailalil^  ma- 
ietinla  in  ttop  lulyrica* 
tiorr  <>jf  tbVir  ihipk^neiU#. 
The  yariolia  V»f 

IdeUiwt^l  fthpUj  attnih- 
:£&/%  tb^  dbotijgtiji^}.  ifcV 
habiiunte  o/  the  Anmi- 
*\klr  ccui  tAiiei $ tit  th  e tittXH 
y£  Vte  discovery  may  be 
adduced  as  an  -iM  HBtxtf* 
*k>n*  l^e  Hbrth  Ani^r- 
iCAfl  Indians  north  of 
Mexico  b vttfi,  as  every 
oi>e  knows*  m an  Age  of 
Stone,  iaabionliig  out  of 
Um  material  their  ?ino\\ 
and  spear  he&tU*  li&teli- 
ht%  f suiting  implements, 
agricultural.  *wls,  *\ii\ 
smoking  utensils.  li  «i 
true,  they  etujdnyed  cop- 
per fo.  * Uup.ted  .extent: 
for  aimPar  purpoaeti,  chiefly,  hnweveK  for 
irflyfectA  • '^f'/nitoiarierifc  iW&jfc:  •/hidii*#- 

A oodsWtopd, . -vftxv  &t  u certain  period  \ knowledge'  of  wieUmg  that  metal  rthey 
of  their  exi^lenee  1ittl£  advanced  in  the  | eirriply  Uaiwmered  oume*  of  native  copper, 
aria  ivf  d vriilzation  that  necessity  compelled  f obtained  from  the  aborts  of  Lake  Superior, 
them  Ui  employ  wand*  botm*  tidni*  HJbeila, l>ui ! into  the  .required  shapiM,  ami  erjusequetit- 
wpvcJatty  M*m\  m the  matemb?  manii^  ‘ ?y  eoppVr  as.  malleable  atone.  The 

iVfuring  their  eunjilo  tools,  weapons,  and  j more civiliited  MeskiUis  and  remyiana,  on 
objects  of  person  a)  iidorij  merit,  This  pen  ‘ “the  other,  hand,  were  skillful  workers  it' 
<nL  doabtles*  eyery  where  :»f  lung  duration,  I various  weUtU?  itticlv  m g<ddt  sitvef^  t^j/cgr . 
i$  Called,  the  Stow  Agt.  It  preceded  in  Eii*  j and  fin*  the  last  two  of  which  they  melted 
tope/ and  probably  in  eerridu  park*  of  A^ia  together,  thus  producing  brini/e,  a compost- 
arid  Afri ca ; the  i irt  rod nc t ion  ef  ivowrt\  which  , lion,  an  experieiice  taught  them, attach  hard- 
ih ■:'«  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  tJie  latter  ! or  than  pare  copper,  Tvt  even  these  nu«r« 
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frequent  occurrence  in  burial-places  and 
other  deposits  of  the  Bronze  Age ; and  even 
in  times  when  the  superior  qualities  of  iron 
were  already  known,  implements  of  stone 
had  not  yet  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.  We 
lay  some  stress  on  these  facts,  lest  the  reader 
might  be  led  into  the  error  of  looking  upon 
the  three  ages  as  sharply  defined  phases  in 
the  development  of  man  in  the  Eastern  hem- 
isphere. 

Among  the  recent  results  of  archeologic- 
al investigation  in  Europe  which  are  espe- 
cially calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  prim- 
itive condition  of  man,  we  mention  first  the 
discovery  of  rude  flint  implements  associa- 
ted with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  such 
as  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,  and  others, 
in  the  undisturbed  drift  deposits  along  cer- 
tain rivers  in  France  and  England.  The 
drift  beds  inclosing  those  implements  and 
animal  remains  are  formed  by  layers  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  loam,  which  extend  along  the 
slopes  of  river  valleys,  and  reach  sometimes 
to  a height  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
present  water-levels,  although  their  usual 
elevation  does  not  exceed  forty  feet.  These 
beds  of  drift  evidently  were  not  deposited 
by  the  sea,  but  by  former  or  still  existing 
rivers,  for  the  shells  which  they  contain  be- 
long to  land  and  fresh-water  species,  and 
not  to  such  as  inhabit  the  sea.  The  mate- 
rials composing  them,  moreover,  consist  of 
fragments  of  the  same  rocks  which  occur  in 
the  areas  drained  by  the  rivers  themselves, 
a circumstance  affording  another  proof  of 
their  having  been  deposited  by  these  wa- 
ters. The  latter,  of  course,  had  formerly  a 
greater  expanse  and  ran  at  much  higher 
levels,  indicated  in  each  case  by  the  height 
of  the  deposits  along  their  banks.  Hence 
the  enormous  time  may  be  inferred  which 
it  required  to  excavate  the  present  river- 
channels.  The  climate  of  Europe,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  was  much  colder  when  those 
deposits  were  in  progress  of  forming  than 
it  is  at  present.  Every  spring,  consequent- 
ly, the  melting  of  the  accumulated  masses 
of  ice  and  snow  caused  the  rivers  to  rise  to 
considerable  heights,  flooding  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  adjacent  country,  deepening  the 
river-channels,  and  spreading  over  the  val- 
leys the  debris  of  the  surface,  together  with 
the  remains  of  animals  destroyed  by  the 
floods. 

The  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  flint 
tools  in  such  strata  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ; but  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  subject  was  then 
overlooked,  and  only  at  the  present  time  the 
full  significance  of  these  unpretending  relics 
of  by-gone  ages  has  been  duly  recognized. 
The  celebrated  Cuvier,  it  is  well  known,  de- 
nied, or,  to  say  the  least,  doubted,  the  exist- 
ence of  fossil  human  remains,  and  his  au- 
thority fixed,  as  it  were,  the  opinion  of  men 
of  science;  for  it  is  a general  experience 


that  prominent  investigators  leave  not  only 
their  achievements,  but  likewise  their  er- 
rors, as  inheritances  to  the  world. 

About  1715  a spear-head-shaped  flint  im- 
plement, still  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, was  found  with  the  skeleton  of  an 
elephant  in  the  gravel  on  which  London 
stands,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Mr.  John  Frere  discovered  many 
flint  articles  of  similar  form  in  a fresh-wa- 
ter formation  near  Hoxne,  Suffolk,  in  con- 
junction with  the  jaw-bone  and  teeth  of 
what  he  called  “ an  enormous  unknown  an- 
imal/’ which  proved  to  be  an  elephant.  The 
flint  implements  occurred  in  this  place  in 
great  number,  about  five  or  six  in  a square 
yard,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  lay 
seemed  to  favor  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  been  manufactured  on  the  spot.  The 
formation  consisted  of  stratified  loam  and 
gravel,  the  latter  containing  the  flint  tools 
and  the  fossil  bones.  The  bed  of  loam  was 
employed  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Frere  in  the 
fabrication  of  brick,  and  even  about  1860, 
when  some  English  geologists  examined  the 
locality,  the  extraction  of  clay  was  still  go- 
ing on  in  the  same  brick-pit,  and  it  was  as- 
certained, moreover,  that  the  layers  still 
yielded  from  time  to  time  these  instruments 
of  flint. 

Mr.  Frere's  discovery,  however,  was  little 
heeded  at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  and 
soon  vanished  from  the  memory  of  men  of 
science,  until  it  was  brought  again  to  their 
notice  many  years  afterward,  when  Boucher 
de  Perthes  made  known  the  important  re- 
sults of  his  investigations.  This  enthusias- 
tic and  indefatigable  French  savant  began 
in  1841  his  examination  of  the  gravel  beds 
in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  at  Menchecourt, 
near  Abbeville,  Picardy,  during  which  he 
found  in  these  strata  a great  number  of  flint 
tools  of  antique  type,  in  connection  with 
the  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  other 
extinct  quadrupeds,  under  circumstances 
which  warranted  the  conclusion  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  tools  and  those  ani- 
mals lived  at  the  same  period.  Instigated 
by  the  success  of  Boucher  de  Perthes,  Dr. 
Rigollot,  of  Amiens,  in  the  same  valley, 
searched  the  drift  beds  near  that  place,  es- 
pecially those  of  St.  Acheul,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Amiens,  and  collected  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  several  hundred  specimens  of 
flint  tools,  resembling  in  the  rudeness  of 
their  make  those  from  the  gravel-pits  of 
Abbeville.  Though  flint  implements  of 
similar  character  were  afterward  found  in 
corresponding  deposits  in  France,  and  quite 
I frequently  in  England,  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Somme,  on  account  of  their  abun- 
dance, have  attracted  the  greatest  share  of 
attention,  and  therefore  have  become  types 
of  the  whole  class. 

The  prevailing  geological  formation  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  especially  in  Pio- 
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jmif * fc  th* chalk*  els^ 

where.  those  w^H-kxmwo  nodjdea  of  flint, 
the  formerly isMiCk-aoqght  ni^t^rtA!  of  which, 
hbftsW  *»f  jummeskui-caps 

ami  te?riM-rn^tchi^,  gwftdtints  and  “ ertrike- 
aM#**T  -wpto.  ruanufimritml.  In  tithes  long 
poM,  botWr  the  district  ii  f thss ■;  Somme  wx- 
tobH*ed  its  present  geological  fcuturos,  ter- 
tiary deposit*,  chiefly  $$  a nandy  ehuraeter, 
ooyeTcd  these  ctetaheoui?  rocks.  The  tertia- 
ry aty&tu,  brewer  er,  mostly  baVts  been  car- 
ried uway  hy  tli0  actiotti  vf  ty liter,  arid  their 
materials,  converted  hy  solution  and  attri- 
tion into  dayey  sttlistamtsAHhd,  and  grayed 
sort-tab .with  other  debrk,  upon  the  denuded 
dtalk,  and  thuw  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  tiio  drift  in  the  valley,  through  which 
the  river  haa  *e<Krp*d  i to  channel . The  val - 
ley  is  about  a mifo  wide  between  Amiens 
and  Abbeville,  and  increases  in  width  as  It 
approve  he*  tin*  British  Oh  an  ae  I , info  which 
the  $rmime  crap  nee. 

At  ,Mcf*chefe>tift  ♦ near  AbbfevUIe,  where 
liouUW  de  l^ertbce  discovered  the  first 
fliot  soinerinws  twenty  m thirty  feet 

below  the  surface  • of  ;t3te*  sod, ' Sir  Ch|rle* 
LycII  h m pointed  out  f lav**  distinct  layers, 
which  we  will  detferibe  in  a few  words,  pro- 
ceeding \n  dfMcciuliTig  order  : 

1.  llrovn* c}*y>  with  angular  dints,  and 
occasionally*  chalk  ntUklfcy  rinetratitied,  fol- 
lowing the  slope  of  the  filH,  of  very 
varying  ihickiicsB,  from  tw»  to  five 

feet  and  upwnrdk 

2.  Caloircous  loam,  burF-cokm>d, 

resembling  loom,  for  the  moat  part 
ansfcmtifWd,  in  acme  places  with 
slight  trace*  uf  atratifteatkm,  cour 
tailing  ifrwdi- water  and  lumi  shells, 
with  laincsof  elephaoW.ctCu;  tluqk-; 
ness  :i bon t fifteen  TeeL  . .•:•*  . 

3>  Alternations  of  Vcdsj  of  graven 
marl,  and  sand,  with  fr^h- water 
and  laud  shells,  »n»l  }w  some  the  o 
lower  mn*}»  a mixture rd  marine  i 

shells;  also  bones  at  elephant,  Hm- 
noderM,  etc;,  and  flint  imp  town te ; 
thickitc^  about  twelve  tWt, 

This  third  layer  iwruc/lbtc-  l': 

ly  upon  the  chalk.  The  mliturc 
of  fl u viatile  and  marine  «b alia  oh-  . .' 
Bern*!  in  it  pmvwj,  according  to 
Ly  ell,  that  the  sea  soineifibcH  gaiu> 
fed  upon  the  river,  whether  high 
titles  or  when  the  ftvsb - wsVtaT  W&6 
Je*»  in  quantity  dtiring  the  dry  SCa- 
son,  and  peahapa,  $vWn 

the  land  Was  slightly  dcpn?m*t  in 
level.  Ail  these  accidents  might 
occur  again  and  again  at  t he  mouth 
of  any  river,  and  give  rise- to  alter- 
nates t>f  fluvi&tile  tmd  marine 
BtrutA-.  ’ . o'; 

The  flint  ini£>]ements  them»«tvts« i 
aare  very  3 rude,  and  obviously  iudic- 
ittlv^  of  the  low  and  bsrlmi^as 


state  of  those  whtf  fatihioacd  them*  TU^y 
were  split  from  Ihe  iuhIuIcs  of  flint  so  fro- 
<\  ucittly ' occurring  t n the  chalk  s some  of 
them  even  exhibit  portions  tff  the  chalky 
trust  which  ahvuys  surraauds  tlp^c  flinty 
bodies.  The  two  preyiiUing  ftUTiis  of  elm 
flint  itwils  uiv  those  of  rpughly  wrought 
spear-heads  and  df  oval  or  alflioitd-shapcd 
disks,  sharpened  aromid  thieir  cilgee,  th* 
latter  kind  being  denominated  ^ hatchets,5’ 
fh>m  their  vcscmblance  to  atmie  liatchet 
blades  still  in  osc  among  v ery  low  tribes  nf 
savages.  The  uixpleiucuhs  of  the  spc&r-bcad 
typo  arc  more  abundant  at  Amieus,  while 
the  so-called  hotchets  prevail  Dear  Ahlie- 
vjllc.  Ileoiflcs  ritonerouH  flakes  of  va- 
rious shapes  and  sizes  o.eeor  in  the  drift  of 
the  Somme,  which  were  in  most  casc^  the 
result  a>f  u single  blow,  being  spHt  olf  *tur- 
ing  the  proceen  of  fnsih'i cuing  the  more  fln- 
ished  tools  al Hi ady  nidufyflj^d  Alnuy  of 
these  H ikes  doubtless  served  the  cut  ring, 
setHidng<  nud , other  kindred  purples.  The 
^hape  of  the  inx|d^thcufei  designated  ae 
hHrtchetk  and  ifgpefldndi,  ‘Jii . all 

probability,  much  on  tho  <frigina.l  outline 
of  tho  chalk-flints  from  which  they  ww- 
man  ufactnred . Tbo*o  niklul^s  are  tnosily 
of  a.  mnndish  Ot  feion gated  torhif  add  in 
making  their  Cools  the  ancient  Jwi>|do  of 
the  Sonam  Valley  knocked  two  of  them  to- 
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development  of  the  tu&v 
hatchet  of  the  drift  . 

It  must  be  partoeulaidy 
stated  that  zione*  of  Hite  iifr- 
plertrenfB  found  trr  the  riv- 
er drift  are  provided  with 
ground  edges,  and  that  nt> 
other  process  bat  that  of 
chipping  vt«a  employed  hv 
shaping  thetuu  The  &ft 
of  grinding  and  polishing 
, utensils  of  etotio  Mlongft 
L to  a iniKiih  later  phna^  of 
A tb*  European  Stone  Age. 
jft  when  a variety  of  eh  Ar- 
il aetenstH*  and  w*H-deftne*i 
w twlrt  and  weapons  had  »u- 
HI  perseded  thA  prihiiti  ve:  prr> 
||  ductione  off, be  mvam  ftfcak 
tfl  who  wen*  &%*$!  with  the 
f ertinct  aniTnala. 

ogia ta i henddre  divide  ih« 
European  &tonc  Age  hitc*  a 
period  of  shipped  and  <m*> 
of  grocend  atone,  or,  tech- 
fdetiliy  speaking,  into  a pa- 
UpHt.hic  (old-stone)  awl  u 
c^.  , neolithic  t new-stone)  peri- 

od. Tbeae  distinctions  will  be  mom  mi- 
biately  ^rplamed  hereafter.  ; \ 

Thui  a j^iearan^  of  the  drift;  tatpteoipn  te 
indicate  ffiejrhlgh  antfqaity.  fMgina%r 
Split  frtftu  a dull  dark  gray  dint,  their  mx- 
faces  are  now  altered  in  various  ways,  -ac- 
cording t<r  the  charutrter  $f iMinatrix’wIiietr 
hicUhwh]  theta*  Those  tlmfc  nre  fount!  in 

hare  a ppltd^d, 
gloaay  ft]ipc.am-ieer  altogether,  ditferen  t ftrvic 
that  of  newly  hrokm  dint;  others,  taken 
from  tfebtmie  ^r  ferhi^lnona  Hainla,  &re 
ed  with  yellow  of  hrovra  $ ofoira;  m vmm 
beds  they  ap|UMir  wrhfte  add ' , 

and  in  others  they  gre  eteVeml  frith  $y  oul- 
careoua  filpi.  • itejbwmmlly . the  surface  6f 
the  dint  tools  Wuiark* 
ed  with  those  dark  i 

niosa  or  trec^like'  ;fijg-4  |W‘  ■ m : - . 

urea  trailed  fk  ® 

winch  owe  their  pH-  V. j;  !|\  || 

gin  to  inhltr^tions  /■  .^  |j 

of  oxide*  fcf  nv«?>  ; %•  pi  fi 

and  mftTignnese  ; und  / . : 

though  thesh'  tparkT..'  . Bjf 

ing«  fnrnfab.no  proof  mm  ffi 

of  very  high  ontbjuf  < tej . p :. 
ty,  having  heeo  ho-  ; Jn  ; ' w; 
Meed  on  bone?  ofr-  f 
taincd  from  later  1 | >1 

Kwmn  grrtv^,  they  I 1 

iittr  nen'rtiiAlraSj  says  ffi!||  | I 

Lye  11,  a aseM  test  <d  j »||  \ 
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gether  nntil  Cattish  .dragroepts  of  ^diitahie 
size  came  hft  which  ri4ey  hronght.  iiitp  tht? 
rtniniri^  Hhape  hy  hlnws  tura^I  at . ttoir  i*ir- 
onmfereTK  c.  IT^uce  ttmiiy ' of  the  imple- 
ments smt  xioi  exjtctiy  of  the^aS  or  n\mtT~ 
like*  ferm»  hut  prtsaent 
hefwc^h  fhetri*  Ah  a rnlof  ihe  narinw^r  or 
more  ri lerr t ^ ifc 
the  noe  adap^d  for  c^riiftg.  The  tools  of 
the  ^peiir-beati  typ*'  n^jiully  vaty  in  iehgtli 
from  six  to  ^igh t imrbe»,  though  larger 
ones  bayo  been  fovtn.d.  Many  of  till em  seem 
to  have  heen  med  w itli  the  hand,  the  end 
opposite  the  pointed  part  being  often  thick 
and  imnfcdv*  to  fadiitate  handlitig;  and  in 
some  the  lower  end  ha^  not  been  fashioned 
at  Ally  hdt  has  been  left  in  its  origi  nal  state, 
when  the  form  of  the  flint  presented  « suit- 
Able  hntidle. 


OthcT«r  whhdy  &n*  worked 
thinner  at  the  l^wer  cad,  perhaps  wefh  fast- 
ened to  polad^aud  tiiiia  .-(icthidiy;'8ArV.eii  as 
ajiettr-heiMk^  ■ 

Consideriog  iiTe  sl^ngth  and  character 
of  the  uri^ilr^  sKrrnUnding  these  pri 

mov it  hardly  .probable  that 
they  crmhl^ :.  hav^  -^vsli ' 

one  fpi  Attack  and  A liXiiwher  of 

the  LmpkoitiCiit^  cal  led  h * tejiefs  w ere 
ed,  it  I# ; believed..  In  cleft  *t  j cks , And  bmtr 
owed  :with  the  Alr^wis 

thus  ftrJiiJihtg  the  purppHC  Which  thrir 
name  J^ptUes;’  Speh  primitive  ‘weApotis 
wwrc  eowmngi  among  inauy  races  In  vari- 
ous parte  of  the  w<»r1dv  m they  arc,  imlecd, 
oven  in  mir  days  among  the  imHy^  of  Am- 
frahaf  and  the  grooved  North  Arhcxicatt 
Mptie  totnuliawk.  aremnd  whidli  a withe  was 
bent  for  a Imndlo,  pto^nw  but  a higher 


antiquity  when  sus-  t E)|j|  J 

picions  are  ontortairi-  ffej 

ed  of  the  workmen  V^jF 

having  for g$  the  ri  ^T  rn4fa{  ^ w,m- 
h arc  he  t s they  ufter  naa»7  uhirta  (Aikvsixe). 
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for  Hale.  Generally  speaking,  the 
dint  tools  exhibit  the  same  altera* 

Mods  of  surface  which  characterize 
the  flint  pebbles  found  in  connection 
with  them.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  both  were  deposited  at  the 
same  period. 

Though  we  have  already  attempt- 
ed to  indicate  some  of  the  probable 
uses  to  which  the  flint  tools  were 
applied,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
people  in  as  low  a state  as  the  drift 
men  were  particularly  choice  in  the 
employment  of  their  scanty  uten- 
sils, which,  on  the  contrary,  as  we 
may  suppose,  had  to  serve  for  vari- 
ous purposes  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  required.  ‘‘It  is  use- 
less,” says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  u to 
speculate  upon  the  use  made  of 
these  rude  yet  venerable  weapons. 

Almost  m well  might  we  ask,  to 
what  use  could  they  not  be  applied  f 
Numerous  and  specialized  as  are  our 
modern  instruments,  who  would  care 
to  describe  the  exact  use  of  a knife  I 
But  the  primitive  savage  had  uo 
such  choice  of  tools.  We  see  before  us  per- 
haps the  whole  contents  of  his  workshop ; 
and  with  these  implements,  rude  as  they 
seem  to  us,  he  may  have  cut  down  trees, 
scooped  them  out  into  canoes,  grubbed  up 
roots,  attacked  his  enemies,  killed  and  cut 
up  his  food,  made  holes  through  the  ice  in 
winter,  prepared  tire- wood,  etc.” 

The  implements  just  described  constitute 
the  only  remains  of  human  industry  thus  far 
found  in  the  river  <irift  of  Picardy,  although 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  primeval  peo- 
ple of  the  Somme  Valley  employed  various 
objects  made  of  wood,  bone,  and  horn  ; but 
these,  being  less  durable  than  the  almost 
indestructi  ble  flint,  have  perished.  Strange 
enough,  there  is  some  reason  for  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  men  who  once  dwelt  in  this 
region,  notwithstanding  their  extremely  low 
state,  already  evinced  that  love  for  personal 
adornment  which  seems  to  be  innate  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  has  been  met  even  among 
the  least  advanced  of  mankind.  There  oc- 
curs in  the  cretaceous  formation  a small 
globular  petrifaction,  Vomnopora  globulam , 
which  is  either  provided  by 
nature  with  a hole  passing 
through  its  middle,  or  has  fre- 
quently on  two  opposite  sides 
small  cavities,  the  beginnings, 
oxwuNOfos*  as  it  were,  of  perforations,  the 
oi.rmci.AHfs  material  being  softer  and  more 

iNATlfEAL  61ZK).  . „ 

spongy  m the  direction  ot  the 
axis.  Thus  uatiire  furnished  objects  which 
already  presented  beads,  or  could  easily  be 
converted  into  such,  and  it  seems  that  the 
men  of  the  drift  actually  employed  them  as 
ornaments ; for  Dr.  Rigoilot,  iu  searching 
the  gravel  boils  of  Amiens,  often  found 
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Drurr  cmfu.mknt  fhom  iokunoua.m,  acttfoi.k  (half  size). 

small  groups  or  heaps  of  them  in  one  place, 
all  perforated,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
strung  together  at  the  time  when  they  were 
brought  to  the  spot.  The  writer  has  in  his 
possession  a number  of  such  petrifactions, 
exhibiting  perfect  as  well  as  incipient  per- 
forations, obtained  from  the  chalk  of  the 
Baltic  island  of  Rtigen,  where  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

During  the  years  following  the  impor- 
tant discoveries  of  Boucher  de  Perthes  and 
Dr.  Rigoilot,  drift  implements  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Somuie  have  been  found  in  va- 
rious parts  of  England,  often  in  association 
with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  and 
thus  furnishing,  in  corroboration  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  French  savants,  the 
evidence  of  man’s  co-existence  with  creat- 
ures belonging  to  a long-lost  fauna.  The 
English  implements  occur,  according  to  Mr. 
John  Evans,  u in  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and 
clay,  for  the  most  part  on  the  slopes  of  ex- 
isting river  valleys,  though  occasionally  at 
considerable  distances  from  any  stream  of 
water,  and  in  some  rare  cases  not  thus  im- 
bedded, but  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.”  Having  gone  into  some  detail  in 
describing  the  drift  tools  of  Picardy,  we  can 
not  enter  in  this  sketch  upon  the  subject 
of  similar  British  implements,  but  must  re- 
fer the  reader  to  Mr.  .Johu  Evans’s  excellent 
work  on  the  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weap- 
on*, and  Ornament#  of  Great  Britain , in  which 
the  various  river  valleys  and  other  localities 
yielding  drift  implements  are  enumerated, 
and  the  implements  themselves  carefully 
figured  and  described. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  give  some  ae- 
< 
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count  of  the  principal  animals,  extinct  as 
well  as  still  living,  that  co-existed  with  man 
during  the  drift,  in  order  to  show  more  clear- 
ly what  position  human  beings  occupied  in 
that  remote  period. 

The  Mammoth  (Elephas  primigenius). — An 
elephant  of  huge  size,  with  enormous  tusks, 
much  more  curved  than  those  of  existing 
species.  The  remains  of  this  animal,  which 
became  extinct  in  Europe  at  so  early  a pe- 
riod that  not  the  slightest  tradition  of  its 
former  existence  has  survived,  are  found  in 
the  Old  World  from  the  northernmost  parts 
of  Siberia  to  the  extreme  west  of  Europe ; 
it  ranged  as  far  southward  as  the  north  of 
Italy,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  existed 
south  of  the  Pyrenees.  Bones  of  the  mam- 
moth also  occur  in  North  America,  from 
Behring  Strait  to  South  Carolina.  These 
elephants  abounded  in  Siberia,  where  their 
carcasses  repeatedly  have  been  found  im- 
bedded in  ice,  the  flesh  and  skin  still  well 
preserved.  Toward  the  beginning  of  this 
century  a Tungusian  hunter  discovered  one 
inclosed  by  ice  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lena.  He  waited  until  the  animal  had  be- 
come exposed  by  the  melting  of  its  icy 
shroud,  and  then  cut  off  its  tusks,  which  he 
sold  for  fifty  rubles.  The  flesh  of  the  body 


afforded  for  some  time  food  to  the  dogs  kept 
by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  to 
white  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  wild 
beasts,  until  finally  Mr.  Adams,  a member  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  traveled 
in  that  direction,  put  a stop  to  these  rav- 
ages, and  took  pains  to  save  the  remains 
from  further  destruction.  The  skeleton  was 
almost  complete,  excepting  a fore-leg  which 
the  animals  of  prey  had  carried  off.  “ Ac- 
cording to  the  assertion  of  the  Tungusian 
discoverer,”  says  Professor  Owen,  “ the  ani- 
mal was  so  fat  that  its  belly  hung  down  be- 
low the  joints  of  the  knees.  This  mammoth 
was  a male,  with  a long  mane  on  the  neck ; 
the  tail  was  much  mutilated,  only  eight  out 
of  the  twenty-eight  caudal  vertebr®  re- 
maining; the  proboscis  was  gone,  but  the 
places  of  the  insertion  of  its  muscles  were 
visible  on  the  skull ; the  skin,  of  which  about 
three-fourths  were  saved,  was  of  a dark  gray 
color,  covered  with  a reddish  wool,  and 
coarse  long  black  hairs.  The  dampness  of 
the  spot  where  the  animal  had  lain  so  long 
had  in  some  degree  destroyed  the  hair.  The 
entire  skeleton,  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
skull  to  the  end  of  the  mutilated  tail,  meas- 
ured sixteen  feet  four  inches ; its  height  was 
nine  feet  four  inches.  The  tusks  measured 
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along  the  curve  nine  feet  abx  inches,  imd 
in  a straight  line  from  the  hy.se  to  1W 
point  three  feet  seven  IiicheH.  Mr.Adam* 
dotiteh^  the  tbe  aide  ou  "vlimli:' 

the.  :Uiimal"fca4-ia.tot  which  wag  well  pre- 
mritei i;  tio  wefgiit  of  tii<ygkin  >aa  such 
thxt  t«m  petsmm  found  great  difti cult. v in 
transports  shorn,  After  this 

the  in  dUHtreut  plneoft  to  $ 

iiBceri Ain  wh*  th er  any  of  its.  bones  war*.  ^ 
tumped,  hut  prindjodly  to  collect  all  iks 
haire  Vt  hicU  the  white  l*ear*  had  trod  Uvfrf 
the  grouml  while  devouring  the £fo*l) , and 
tuoTO  than  thirty-glx  pounds*  wight  of 
hair  wag  tlms  recovered.  The  tusks  were 
purchased  at  Yakutsk,  and  the  whole  then 
exjHMiifod  ic*  St>  Pnteir^lnii'g ; the  skdfot<m  is 
sfow  mounted  in  tte  kioHCum  $f]  the  Potm- 
poi.it an  Academy  T 

Mammoth  bone#  an?  found  in  gtfcat  num- 
ber in  EiberiA,  aiid  tte  form  o valua- 
ble article  of  commerce*  thru  iHiitug  the 
called  fossil  tvory . l^tmaatuta  af  fttskAbav* 
been  iwlleeted  wtiri  usedity  rirrniug,  yet 
W«*  ore  still  procured  dud  «oid  in  great  plen- 
ty. The  rn^aidth  roamed  m large  herds 
liver  f lie  |daiha  of  Sttama*  where?  it  fed  ou 
t li£  of  spruce  und  tirf  and  even  brush- 


thmstX,  or  pxyrtyuxx it 


^TttK  HmpOPOTAXWfc — Probably  repre- 
by  several  species  during  the  drift- 
0n<*;  them,  the  BippopoiawuA  mujor+  wti* 
no:  tmeoinmou. 

Thjv,  Cave- Bxak  ( Urttn  ttpdmL*). — The 
remain*?  of  tliui  aimnal,  as  will  he.  aeon  hen> 
after*  am  very  frequent  in  euvoa;  hence  the 
name.  They  afymod  in  Central  feoxope,  e^ 
ftecially  in  Oeramuy,  and  in  the  <wut!terri 
parts  of  Eu«gi&,  occurring  also  in  Italy  aud 
£pain.  Tbo  cavivhmur,.  an  earlier  inhabitant 
of  Bnrcqte ^ thdu  the  mammoth,  a huge 
an  mud,  surpassing  in  size  the  North  Amer- 
ican grizzly;  and  miitst  have  possessed  {great 
strength,  though  it  been  inferred  from 
the  abduce  frf:  the.  tai^aUed  gap- teeth  in 
this  bperiiMt  that  if  may  have  been  less  fcr 
roefons  thnai  its  size  Worttlii  i udicutec  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  caVc-War  was  the 
progeuHor  of  any  of  th»  existing  species  of 
bear-  Future  ihvestigatiun^  ami  comparfo 
«on*  fimba bly  w ill.  settle that paint.  Anoth- 
er 1 leaf  of  the  periml  unde*  notice,  tlm  Vn rtt 
jpHitw,  is  supposed  by.  softie  t»>  survive  in 
Qn?  grimly,  hear  of  this  cbdntjy.  ‘ " * 

Title  Cav^Ijon,  phr haps  more  property 
called  cave  - tiger  ( £>%  r/tetiw An  ex- 
tfctei  anperior  in  aiae?  and  strength 

b»  any  of  the  present  species  of  liana  aini 
*igvr*, 

TtiK  € aTMIvXENA  ( Bymia  *peUra).~i Re- 
•:.. ^ettibidd  the  spot teil  hyena  of  the 
Cope,  but  was  larger  and  tnorc 

ThE  Uhtts  (I?o«  priwj^ewtwA).— -A 
lo.Tgehovi«t^t  which became  extih^f 
in  .recent  times-  Caesar  describe* 
Ipjl  these  imitnale,  which  alKmndiMl ;a> 

ftp  histimivin  the  H^rcynianForeRtAii 

CJerinanji,  in  the  following  terms . 
‘ They  nearly  equal  the  elepham 
in  bulk,  but  In  colCtfV  shape,  and 
j;  kind  teseraUle ft  halL  Tliey  are  <»f- 
aiicominon  strength  andswiftnea*, 
and  spam,  neither  man  nor  beast 


nl  twigs  of  considerable  oize  between  its 
This  animal,  it  is  belie  veil 
by  Home,exi<»ie4  for  a Jong  time  in  Northern 
Asia  befom  ft  found  its  way  to  Enrope,  in 
which  conrwumt  It  dues  not  seem  to  have 

Other 


lived  prior  to  the  period  uf  the  drift, 

Hpecio*  among  them  the  Mtephm 

miiqnnttr  existed  during  the  drift  time,  but 
theiri  r^jiiHibs  occur  less  frequently  fchsuv 
those  of  tlie  uiammoth. 

Tuck  Woo  lay  - n a i rei>  RmNocEwoe  ( Khir 
nopo  ofs  iiphorhmm )» •—  Ao  extihei  anuiml 


bined  wool  aijd  hair«  The  latter  fact  ad- 
mits nf  tin  doubt,  prewrvftfd  s]ior|ipoo»  of 
tliie  rlumteerbs  having  been  foniul  iwihediicd 
iri  Siberian  ice.  This  creature  wyui  ha%o  «if 


filOTLV  or  'VOOtcV-U^fevu  uwufoofiuo^ 
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that  cornea  in  their  way.  They  are  taken 
and  alain  by  means  of  pita  dug  on  purpose. 
This  way  of  hunting  is  frequent  among  the 
youth  of  Germany,  and  serves  to  inure  them 
to  fatigue.  They  who  kill  the  greatest  num- 
ber, and  produce  their  horns  in  public  a a a 
proof,  are  in  high  reputation  with  their 
countrymen.  It  is  found  impossible  to 
tame  them  or  to  conquer  their  fierceness, 
though  taken  ever  so  young.  Their  horns, 
both  in  largeness,  figure,  and  kind,  differ 
much  from  those  of  our  bulls.  The  natives 
preserve  them  with  great  care,  tip  their 
edges  with  silver,  and  use  them  instead  of 
cups  on  their  most  solemn  festivals.”  They 
were  hunted,  according  to  the  Nibelungen 
Lied  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  forests 
near  Worms,  and  are  said  to  have  still  exist- 
ed in  Germany  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
soon  after  which  they  seem  to  have  totally 
disappeared.  These  animals  co-existed  with 
the  mammoth  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros, 
and  their  geographical  distribution  was  ex- 
tensive, remains  of  them  occurring  through- 
out Europe : in  England,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  even,  it 
is  said,  in  Northern  Africa.  The  race  is  now 
extinct,  unless  it  has  survived,  as  some  have 
suggested,  in  the  large  Frisian  oxen,  or  the 
wild  cattle  of  Chillingham,  in  England. 

Thk  Aurochs,  or  Bison  (Bison  europeem). 
— Another  large  bovine,  resembling  the 
North  American  bison,  erroneously  called 
buffalo.  The  aurochs  seems  to  have  existed 
in  Europe  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
mammoth  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros.  Re- 
mains are  found  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Denmark.  Pliny 
and  Seneca  speak  of  it  as  existing  in  the 
great  forests  of  Germany,  but  Ctesar  gives 
no  account  of  the  animal,  which  is,  how- 
ever, mentioned,  by  the  side  of  the  urns,  in 
the  Nibelungen  Lied , and  was  still  hunted,  it 
is  said,  in  Prussia  down  to  the  year  1775, 
after  which  it  became  extinct  in  Germany. 
These  bisons  would  have  totally  disappeared 
from  Europe  but  for  the  care  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  which  preserves  a herd  of 
them  in  a forest  of  Lithuania,  guarding 
against  their  destruction  by  strict  laws.  A 
few  also  occur  wild  in  the  Caucasus  Mount- 
ains. 

The  Musk-Ox,  or  Musk-Sheep  ( Ovibos 
moechaiu *). — Now  totally  extinct  in  the  Old 
World,  but  still  inhabiting  in  herds  the  arc- 
tic regions  of  America,  seldom  wandering 
farther  south  than  the  sixty-eighth  parallel. 
It  is  a horned  animal  of  the  size  of  very 
small  cattle,  and  clad  in  a dense  fur  of  long 
silky  hair.  Remains  are  found  in  Central 
Europe,  and  rarely  in  England. 

The  Gigantic  Irish  Deer  ( Megacero*  hi - 
bemicus). — This  beautiful  stag,  which  once 
inhabited  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  En- 
gland, but  especially  Ireland,  hail  entirely 
disappeared  before  historical  times.  A mys- 


terious animal  mentioned  as  the  eckelch  in 
the  Nibelungen  Lied  has  been  thought  to  be 
identical  with  the  Irish  deer ; yet  this  is  an 
opinion  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  Its 
bones  are  said  to  occur  often  in  peat  bogs ; 
but  Professor  Owen,  who  made  numerous  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  believes  that  the  re- 
mains generally  are  met  in  a shell  marl  un- 
derlying the  peat.  The  Irish  deer  seems  to 
have  lived  in  Europe  as  early  as  the  tertiary 
period.  The  animal  was  ten  feet  four  inches 
high,  and  carried  on  its  small  head  magnifi- 
cent antlers,  measuring  eleven  feet  between 
their  tips.* 

To  this  list  should  be  added  the  reindeer, 
which  played  a very  conspicuous  part  in  the 
prehistoric  times  of  Europe,  the  horse,  stag, 
elk,  hog,  and  likewise  numerous  smaller  ani- 
mals which  lived  at  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, as  proved  by  collateral  evidence, 
though  their  bones,  on  account  of  their  in- 
ferior size,  have  not  been  preserved  in  the 
river  gravel ; and  it  may  be  stated  here  that 
only  the  larger  and  more  solid  bones  of  the 
elephant  and  hippopotamus,  the  ox,  horse, 
and  stag,  are  found  in  these  deposits.  The 
fauna  of  the  European  drift  comprised,  be- 
sides the  extinct  mammalians,  such  as  the 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  Irish  deer,  etc.,  most 
of  the  now  existing  species,  and  was  conse- 
quently richer  and  more  varied  than  that  of 
the  present  day. 

The  climate  of  Europe,  as  we  already  ob- 
served, must  have  been  more  rigorous  at 
that  period  than  at  present.  Yet  the  cave- 
liou,  hyena,  hippopotamus,  elephant,  rhinoc- 
eros, etc.,  would  seem  to  indicate  a warm 
rather  than  a cold  climate.  In  order  to  an- 
ticipate this  objection,  which  is  likely  to 
suggest  itself  to  the  reader,  we  will  repeat 
that  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  of  that  pe- 
riod, unlike  the  almost  hairless  species  of 
our  days,  were  covered  with  a dense  fur  con- 
sisting of  wool  and  hair,  which  enabled  them 
to  endure  an  arctic  temperature.  The  tiger 
of  Southern  Asia  has  been  seen  in  Siberia  as 
far  north  as  the  fifty-second  degree ; and  in 
the  north  of  Africa  hyenas  are  known  to 
prowl  al>out  the  highest  regions  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  where  during  winter  a severe 
cold,  with  ice  and  snow,  is  reigning.  Of  the 
extinct  carnivores,  moreover,  the  bones  only 
have  been  found,  and  nothing  is  known  of 
their  external  covering,  which  may  have 
been  suited  to  a cold  temperature.  The 
reindeer,  essentially  a northern  animal  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  North  America,  has 
long  ceased  to  live  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
and  has  retreated  to  the  coldest  part  of  that 
continent,  while  the  musk-ox,  entirely  ex- 
tinct in  Europe,  snrvives  only  in  the  snow' 
regions  of  North  America,  ranging,  it  is  be- 

* A fine  skeleton  of  the  fossil  Irish  deer  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Central  Park  Museum  of  Natnral  History.  Ir 
was  presented  to  the  museum  by  Professor  Albert  8. 

Bickmore. 
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lieved,  even  higher  toward  the  pole  than 
the  reindeer.  Lastly,  we  have  to  mention, 
as  characteristic  of  the  European  drift,  the 
glutton,  lemming,  rat-hare  (lagomys),  and 
pouched  marmot,  all  of  them  now  inhabit- 
ants of  cold  countries. 

All  these  facts,  to  which  others  of  similar 
purport  could  be  added  if  it  were  deemed 
necessary,  are  indicative  of  a rigorous  tem- 
perature during  the  time  when  the  river 
gravels  were  deposited,  and  such  a state  is 
perfectly  corroborated  by  geological  evi- 
dence, as  we  will  try  to  explain  in  a few 
words. 

The  quaternary  formation,  to  which  the 
deposits  of  river  gravel  belong,  is  geologic- 
ally the  most  recent  one,  although  it  extend- 
ed over  an  immense  period  of  time.  It  was 
preceded  by  the  tertiary  epoch,  during  which 
a milder  temperature  reigned,  as  indicated 
by  the  character  of  the  then  existing  plants 
and  animals.  “ The  end  of  the  tertiary  pe- 
riod,” says  Professor  Vogt,  “ which  we  do 
not  separate  from  the  present  by  a sharply 
defined  line,  but  by  a broad  transitional 
margin,  was  doubtless  distinguished  by  a 
somewhat  warmer  climate  than  that  which 
at  present  obtains  in  Central  Europe.  While 
in  the  middle  of  the  tertiary  period  palms 
were  growing  in  Switzerland,  and  high  Cal- 
ifornian pine-trees  in  Iceland,  the  end  of  the 
tertiary  period  was  marked  by  a number  of 
evergreen  plants,  with  a temperature  in 
Switzerland  like  that  of  Italy.”  Toward 
the  end  of  the  tertiary  period  a change  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  earth  was  ef- 
fected by  a general  refrigeration,  which,  of 
course,  exerted  a powerful  and  modifying 
influence  on  the  organic  beings  then  in  ex- 
istence. Under  the  influence  of  various 
causes  not  yet  sufficiently  recognized,  large 
portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  be- 
came covered  with  huge  masses  of  ice,  while 
the  lower  lands  of  the  continents  were 
flooded  by  glacial  waters.  This  remarka- 
ble change  constituted  an  epoch  of  extreme-  , 
ly  long  duration,  until  at  length  the  glaciere 
melted,  and  a milder  temperature  was  grad- 
ually restored.  Land  and  water  were  then 
somewhat  differently  distributed  in  Europe : 
the  Baltic,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  have 
communicated  with  the  White  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Kara,  and  England  perhaps  was  still 
connected  with  the  main-land  of  Europe, 
and  Denmark  with  Norway.  Many  cnrious 
phenomena,  such  as  the  transportation  of 
boulders  and  the  formation  of  loess,  are 
connected  with  this  so-called  Glacial  Period  * 

* Some  geologists  believe  in  two  glacial  epochs  sep- 
arated by  a period  of  milder  temperature.  Mr.  James 
Qeikie  has  published  in  the  course  of  this  year  (1874) 
a work  entitled  The  Great  Ice  Age,  and  its  Relation  to 
the  Antiquity  of  Man , In  which  he  advances  views  dif- 
fering from  those  held  by  many  other  geologists.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  certain  Animals  whose  remains  oc- 
cur commingled  in  river  gravels  and  cave  deposits  can 
not  have  been  contemporary  Inhabitants  of  the  same 


an  exposition  of  which  belongs  to  geology, 
and,  of  course,  can  not  be  attempted  in  this 
place.  For  our  purpose  it  suffices  to  have 
alluded  to  the  circumstance  which  produced 
toward  the  end  of  the  tertiary  period  that 
change  in  the  temperature  which  permitted 
animals  now  belonging  to  northern  climates 
to  subsist  in  Western  Europe;  for  though 
the  tool  and  bone  bearing  gravels  so  often 
mentioned  in  these  pages  probably  were  not 
deposited  during  the  glacial  period,  but 
somewhat  later,  it  is  evident  that  its  after- 
effect was  then  still  keenly  operating. 

Surrounded  by  an  animal  world  such  as 
we  have  described,  under  an  inclement  sky, 
lived  the  first  human  beings  of  whom  any 
tangible  tokens  have  been  left.*  They  sub- 
sisted by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  represent- 
ed, beyond  question,  the  lowest  type  of  that 
condition  of  human  existence.  Archaeolo- 
gists are  accustomed  to  infer  the  social  state 
of  prehistoric  populations  from  the  produc- 
tions of  their  mechanical  Bkill ; and  here  we 
behold  in  the  west  of  Europe  a race  of  men 
who  used  the  most  primitive  weapons  ever 
found,  and  with  these  wretched  arms,  some 
of  which  were  attached  to  clubs  and  poles, 
they  fought  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  met 
each  other  in  deadly  combat.  They  were 
unacquainted,  as  it  appears,  with  the  use  of 
bows  and  arrows,  and  with  the  manufacture 
of  pottery.  Indeed,  they  lived  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  the  Stone  Age,  which  age,  at  later 
periods,  has  furnished  a variety  of  tools  and 
.weapons  remarkable  for  the  skill,  and  even 
for  the  sense  of  elegance,  of  those  who  made 
them. 

Human  remains  were  long  sought  in  vain 
in  the  tool  and  bone  bearing  strata  of  the 
Somme  Valley,  and  many  were  the  reasons 
given  to  account  for  their  absence.  It  was 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  number  of  human 
beings  living  at  the  drift  period  must  have 
been  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
animals  of  the  same  epoch,  the  severe  strug- 
gle for  existence  not  permitting  the  race  to 
multiply  in  a rapid  ratio ; and  the  compar- 
ative smallness  of  human  bones,  moreover, 


localities  of  Europe,  and  he  therefore  believes  In  alter- 
nate changes  or  oscillations  of  climate,  which  permit- 
ted tropical  and  northern  species  of  animals  to  inhabit 
certain  districts  at  different  periods , when  the  temper- 
ature was  congenial  to  their  respective  natural  habits. 
Southern  quadrupeds,  like  the  hippopotamus,  tiger, 
and  hyena,  he  thinks,  can  not  have  lived  side  by  side 
with  the  reindeer,  musk-ox,  mammoth,  or  woolly  rhi- 
noceros; and  he  rejects  the  view  of  those  geologists 
who  bridge  over  this  difficulty  by  assuming  that  cer- 
tain animals  of  the  first-named  class  migrated  annual- 
ly daring  the  severe  season  to  warmer  regions,  and  re- 
turned to  their  old  haunts  again  when  milder  weather 
set  In.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Gelkle’s 
conclusions  will  be  adopted. 

* Whether  the  human  race  can  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  tertiary  period  is  a question  which  the  future 
will  decide.  Some  slight  indications  at  least  of  man’s 
presence  before  the  quaternary  epoch  are  not  want- 
ing, and  the  fact  may  yet  be  established  by  incontest- 
able evidence. 
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was  adduced  as  a ground  for  their  disap- 
pearance. At  length,  however,  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes  succeeded  in  finding,  at  Moulin- 
Quignon,  near  Abbeville,  a human  lower  jaw 
of  peculiar  shape,  which  he  extracted  him- 
self from  the  stratum  immediately  above 
the  chalk.  The  jaw  is  of  the  same  dark  blu- 
ish color  that  characterizes  the  surround- 
ing sand,  as  well  as  the  flint  tools  occurring 
in  the  latter.  This  discovery  was  followed 
shortly  afterward  by  that  of  other  human 
remains  at  the  same  place.  The  jaw-bone 
of  Moulin-Quignon,  now  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  has  giv- 
en rise  to  many  discussions  among  the  learn- 
ed, even  to  a congress  of  French  and  English 
savants  held  loco.  Generally  speaking, 
French  and  German  anthropologists  consid- 
er the  jaw  as  a relic  belonging  to  the  age  of 
the  mammoth  and  the  worked  flints,  while 
the  savants  of  England  seem  to  be  skeptical 
in  the  matter.  No  doubts,  however,  are  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  portions  of  the  hu- 
man skeleton  found  in  1868  by  Messrs.  Ber- 
trand and  Reboux  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine, 
near  Clichy  and  elsewhere  near  Paris,  in  the 
same  beds  in  which  implements  of  the  true 
drift  type  have  been  discovered. 

We  can  not  quote  in  this  short  sketch  the 
computations  of  geologists  concerning  the 
antiquity  of  the  river  drift;  for  these  de- 
tails we  must  refer  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties, such  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Evans,  and 
others.  Yet,  in  conclusion,  we  will  draw 
the  reader’s  attention  to  a remarkable  cir; 
cumstance  relating  to  the  age  of  the  drift 
in  the  valley  of  the  Somme:  There  extends 
through  a considerable  portion  of  that  val- 
ley a bed  of  peat  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
in  thickness,  and  undoubtedly  of  later  ori- 
gin than  the  drift  deposits  of  the  same  lo- 
cality. In  this  peat  are  found  imbedded 
the  bones  of  quadrupeds  and  shells,  all  of 
the  same  species  now  inhabiting  Europe; 
and,  further,  trunks  of  the  alder  and  walnut 
and  stems  of  the  hazel,  together  with  nuts 
of  the  same.  The  workmen  who  cut  the 
peat  declare  that  in  the  course  of  their  lives 
none  of  the  hollows  which  they  have  found 
or  caused  by  extracting  peat  have  ever  been 
refilled  even  to  a small  extent,  and  therefore 
deny  that  peat  grows.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake,  the  increment  in  one  generation 
not  being  perceptible  to  an  ordinary  observ- 
er. Near  the  surface  of  the  peat  occur  Gal- 
lo-Roman remains,  and  still  deeper,  weapons 
of  the  later  Stone  Period.  But  the  depth 
at  which  these  works  of  art  are  found  can 
not  be  considered  as  a sure  test  of  age,  the 
peat  being  often  so  fluid  that  heavy  sub- 
stances may  sink  through  it  by  their  own 
weight.  In  one  instance,  however,  Boucher 
de  Perthes  observed  several  large  flat  dishes 
of  Roman  pottery  lying  in  a horizontal  po- 
sition in  the  peat,  the  shape  of  which  must 
have  prevented  them  from  sinking  through 


the  underlying  peat.  Allowing  about  four- 
teen centuries  for  the  growth  of  the  super- 
incumbent vegetable  matter,  he  calculated 
that  the  thickness  gained  in  a hundred 
years  would  be  no  more  than  three  French 
centimeters,  or  about  nine -eighths  of  an 
English  inch.  “ This  rate  of  increase,”  says 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  from  whom  the  above 
statements  are  taken,  “ would  demand  so 
many  thousands  of  years  for  the  formation 
of  the  entire  thickness  of  thirty  feet  that 
we  must  hesitate  before  adopting  it  as  a 
chronometric  scale.” 


AMERICAN  HUMOR. 

By  thb  How.  8.  8.  OOX. 


HUMOR  in  its  literal  meaning  is  moist- 
ure. Its  derived  sense  is  different; 
but  wThile  it  is  now  a less  sluggish  element 
than  moisture,  we  still  associate  with  hu- 
mor some  of  its  old  relations.  In  old  times 
physicians  reckoned  several  kinds  of  moist- 
ure in  the  human  body — phlegm,  blood, 
choler,  and  melancholy.  They  found  one 
vein  particularly  made  for  a laugh  to  run  in, 
the  blood  of  which  being  stirred,  the  man 
laughed,  even  if  he  felt  like  crying,  whether 
he  would  or  no.  Tasso  describes  in  his  se- 
rious epic,  Jerusalem  Delivei'ed , the  death  of 
the  knight  Ardonio,  who,  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  was  slain  by  a Persian  lance, 
which 

11  Pierced  him  through  the  vein 
Where  Laughter  has  her  fountain  and  her  seat. 

So  that  (a  dreadful  bane) 

He  laughed  for  pain,  and  laughed  himself  to  death/' 

The  temper  of  the  mind  seemed  to  the  old 
doctors  to  change  as  one  or  the  other  of 
these  kinds  of  moisture  predominated.  Thus 
the  mind  received  its  prevailing  tone.  As 
the  current  of  moisture  changed  from  time 
to  time,  humor  began  to  mean  the  present 
disposition  of  the  man.  His  characteristic 
peculiarities  seemed  to  depend  on  these  mer- 
curial influences  of  the  body;  and  as  men 
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m that  vein-  Thr  ln«trrt  «f  Smmor 
never  tingled  m lua  t%|f»t><l  tier  filed  ife  $vn\ 
Jtlily  ou  h\A  Uuir,  H*>  heeatm?  n tlm»  atjek 
of  t*au»ti<\  v/ilavTwv  ami  Vfcieftening.  what- 
ever it  toorlied.  Cervantes*,  howe  ver,  wrote 
in  a different  v<?b)>  and  wiA*  ruon  merry 
at  the  iucmigrnitiiM  uf  ,tton  and  ShbcIiol 
while  be  fo  hetWr  huinaii  nature* 

Hi 8 burner  the  suiting  elauip  at  bn*, 
inanity. 

Hmnor  differ*  only  ip  wot  l« kiml. 

The  white  itntti  ami.  lilatfk  iflftM  both  ji&v* 
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skidded.  &£;  : ih&T  k\nh-  Otw^rv* 
fcho&e ■■•iwtf  men ^ r*ais<:  7*Mf 

buy  ffarp*?**  Ma$&t in*.  The  tmc  h^ 
gim  with  the  Sfcioattftc  «ri$cji&>  it* 
other  begins  *t 

and  tends,  like  u Hebrew*  *j&dfcw  ****£, 
Ttlete  1*  tin  1»W  for  fantaor.  £4Jttr 
the  •yjqaet  *?t  fine  xboivi-H.  ir  eoi&zsh—- 
M '.kno-^fo  — and,  it* 

Y.bVy  orbit  is  nv  eeeeufrkofcy>  It  %h. 
very  often  humor  only  i>»b»wv  it' 
fc^opaio«»l.  Qraeomeae  k the  badge 
ujf  ffo  genuineae**.  Uniteitak**;  to 
bring  it  mto  orbits,  measure.  It  by 
<ujmfry,  test  it  l?y  equation*,  appro- 
vfoifi  it  by  figures,  «r  aquani  it  with 
root*  anil  logic,  and it  i&  c<3!  Itti  law 
iAt^lv*v*  m lawA&ndali  uneirtpt*  to 

•■  . M * a V' '**  • % • , • *a  ' L ■ av 


Wr;f:  t?hU(w<3|fhi3fe  ixlttmi .-'.it  y*tv  as  we# 
W .'\:  miili^^v;;. . W*::kik&#  'i&w  it  that  if 

• i*  difrr4*l*t  itf  ' mind* ; ,'  Vital 

why,  it  fo  lytymnl  pbjjosephy  to  tell. 

<*  Fkt  foen  -afo  ..always  Unnkwm©/7 
k hy&  <mtju?  who  bus  b theory,  add  Fat- 
ataft*  is  introduced  as  the  II  1m  strata  oil. 
The  analogies  of  nature  are 'pressed 
into  the  service  of  this  oleagm>oii* 
theory.  Torn  Hood  i$  quoted  where  ho 
say  a of  the  tlwstrAlmii  anil  that  '-it  is  «*>. 
f at  that,  tickle  it  vf  i £k  a hoe,  and  i t will 
laugh  with  a harvest^  fipt  fun  ahil  ifat  ck** 
mn  nect^sarily  $jj  together.  Moisture  of  the 
muscles  and  foyers  of  lard  have  no  moxo 
to  do  with  hu.fo^/  than  meat  baa  yritb 
tnanhood.  . JUfctfo  .Hrv'Hotoe^  would  show 
you  that  by  mm  turn  of  hi*  “ rivarl-mtlL^ 
The  beasts  which  food  most  arc  the  dullest 
We  iirtist  rijJift^iUejrk ^ 

If  we  are-  to  jud^c  of  a mauds  'jollity  by  tlxe 
j afoi  ness  bddy/ftiie  w^iiid  think 


you*  uvtu  \xh  #to#fer  li&fcfoifo. 


year* yre  learn  fosukmji  to  if -^itho.a^ahed-. 
ding  a tear!  . ; \>j-  “y. . / ‘!  ’ ' ‘;  • * 

The<?e  vanet im  must  ^ 90  feoi»  the  vari- 
ety erf  Iminau 

lauglw  at  the  unfowarii  eift/rt  of  a ftrfetfohV 
uuiu  to  speak  English*  though  a Frenchiniiii 
would  not  laugh  at  Jakii  Baits  avrkward- 
fieas  t\t  French ; yet  Johnny  Crapand  never 
fougks  more  tlian  at  Bu)LlfH  murly  airw  <rf  ua- 
aumed  couseipiencs.  An  African  burata into 
irrepresslbfo  gfon  ut  the  fi\ivA*ut  approach 
of  the  ludicrous,  a*  tf  hia  xsnM  had  but  one 
aul^  and  it  was  all  moitfon  and  ^uiveruig 
with  jbliity  ; yet  the  grsj^a 
.Spaniartl,  kia  rvmstet,  coot- 
podedly  sitiokei  Ms  cigarette 
.tuvl  twirls  his  mu^lAche, 
ti tterly  footer vibtid  to  the 
stroke, 


The  dab,  lifcu  jelly, 

Vv’iUt  ©Very 

around  > tlrn  vdlioV  tngi&t 
like  iee>  and  thaw«  with  ^ 
tfolrl  tHekfo  of  pleaBnje*  ^ 
Tins  ilivemty  iti  humor 
fa  independcttt  of  ediicatmui  . 
|f  is  not  - tfnpefifcial  etthex.  ^ | 
•■Ni>  outside  show  eftti  hid^  it~  \ 
The  ypiritnal  tpnfou'ul 'i 
id  ways  vital  add  ribratotv  i 
i n dormjiwf , if  not 

\huuVm  oivher^;  wmild  j 

uuve  a j>er(H>t/iiHt  jitbilee  at  5 
hfo T their  mn«ule%  ^re  ever  ; 
ready  to  relax  at  the  aibmi^dr  ; 
ttihal  of  otltera  ; they  ha^e 
HWfufs  and  sentries  ever  <m 
the*  afort ; bther«  arc 

So  about  it  th4it 

it  seeuis  If  nature  were 


two  iwuoKac  uAfcnwi. 


amtlzviL  Ami  xf  we  ey**  have  a petfefc 
*udi  [:■  # m a^eme  u t Will  sa- 
lute ©very  snob  fthnddy’  *itfd  xpteiiiMx&np 
ftidoTO^eiitr:  J ueyer  doubted  the  s?t<?ry  of 
an  Emperor  of  tffrtf&n  w bij  died  at*  iwimod^ 
At^  Uugbter^i»en  fold  fUafc  lb©  Americana 
governed  tlieirmelre#  without  u kiog5  for  to 
th&  Japanese  «igft$e  of  humor  pcrhips  wo 
more  mmhml  Mm  finable.  Indeed, 

it  hai*  jferwAl  to  elector 

fcfcft  Misfed,  feccWtei  and  defeated  Jo  this 
iumniry.  */  .* 

,^y,.  ,..  , |H  ..  ,^_J|I l^TVl  -ilb&t -is^fiii>j; ity- 

and  soxiom  ibf  jokes,.  l&imK?  tends ‘t«irfer^4'^»:'^r.  w bulnnr,  a*  the  Dnfeh  asol  Scotch* 

" . . ■ - ' •<  ' . ' V*'  •»»  . • it  . t *v  , - . . « 


Hi Jtiff  >K\*  «V7«, 


some thing  more  the  Kaan>ejaiifM)f*  lbe  other.  The  Agitation 
mdicHih  . ,v  Rome-  grew  to  swh  a pitch  that  I lie  indd**  ftud 
thing  too  evanes-  towns  took  dM  Each  were  rfe&dV  t»  die 
cent  lor  appro-  fur  iheir. c«hii^f; ib^gib -the- w*-rjtl  wtw  t^aSy 
bmwion,  which  to  die  laughing  it  their  fh^Quesa:  aivd  the 
de*muiii*A  the  rented  question  the  pwldteii 

hmvmnxm  t**«iper  • took  the  httefe,  dr  the  hook  took  the  nod- 
of  the  mind.  All  tish.  • • - . V '-"  :.  1 . 

that  can  my  i*  that  physical  iuihtetioe#  | As  to  the  Crutch,  oefcwhh standing  the. 
may  and  do  modify  its  dcT©k»pxaent,  hut  Immwr  of  Bfcfh#*  SnpdJett.  and  $©ofti  ytft  I 
the  gvnutujd  pniud'ple  hi  #very  man  i*  dif' 
femtt.  What  «aid  *>£.  hite^if  uud 

lti»  eojtnposmg  will  illuatrato  what  w meujit : 

«*t  IU>  not  know  in  w hat  twy  ungutolify  eop- 
Why  myvproductitms  t4*kc  that  par- 
tithtl&r  form  or  tftjte  which  aiakiys  them  Mo- 
zart ish  hi  pmhAUlv  owing  to  the  snme  eau^e 
which  make*  my  nose  thus  «ml  ao-makea 
itrI«  short.  Moxart'a  nose,  and  different  from 
other  people*#."  Bv&sy  man  l>na  hi#  oWb- 
humiTT  :m  peeuHar  m bin  own  iVafi ires. 

But  an  the  people ^ of  ram  eimptTyr  titay  h© 
alike  ofma  in  their  »iiftbrenreft  tif 
mi  lid  , no  there  are  pecnliJiritl^B  in  iliprips*; 
mm  hf  Aifremifc  hfttious  an  marked 

^ktbtdjr  typrftifcrW 
or  a^  tlimr  f<rt»d.  Au  Eiigli^hmaii  n>aRt 
Iwet;  a (lermanv  kwnti  a ^abvgoniam  red 
nnatl’ t a Kamt<hatkaih  IduDfwr;  h Bonib  Sea 
foiatidetv  oold  cWrgytnau  j n PeruriKO  lo- 
{Iran,  the  ahiYminahle  i»hi^<  { And  the  Ameri* 
can,  the  weed!  Their  htutformie  taste  iain.d 
less  diverse- 
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Not  only  i$  tier  sn^eptildBTy  k>  hdibtff 
diiioTefii  wntMJg  different  nation#*  hbi  ib£ 
IjiuxU^us  <Sf#ir  fe?  ‘wAg<to‘  <*f  *&.$&?- 

enfc  custom*  amt  WMt»v  There  i#  nothing 
very  laughable  to  lisin  m wbjebt 

we  at  oar  htthtlAktfd  tstfAftwl' 
down  our  load,  lmt  An  ta*U  m at  CJii- 
weso  woukTlaugh  ftttheopetatiop  U wedid 
uot.  YH  it  i&  iufl\<Tom  to  W to  ids 
Arab  lady  pick  out  the  choi*^  thlbjts  with 
wliieh  ;f  on  had  loadeii  yunr  plate;  fit  roil  a 
Ktjte  bail  of  hash  in  her  dainty  tlngera*  and 
by  way  of  especially  boiioung  yowrphig 
yopr  moutljt  with  it  tULespecteiilyr  «r  to  &x* 
a i'limr'Ke  with  his  chopsticks  load  tumaelf 
up  with  belied  rice,  ami  ran*  it  dew  a »’  we 
wWblwad  ip  * gtub!  It  k said  that  the 
'ladies  under'  the  dominion  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  when  good-kwkifcg,  disfigure  tjaebr 
tiWJes  t«  'preserve-  them  from  'vanity*  I have 
{•€*<  cr  ^en  tly-t  recorded  of  our  ladies—- 
Heaven,  forbid!  The  bleu,  however,  is  as 
IrnWrow*  as  tike  Tartar  casrtoia  of  pulling  a 
tofian,  kjr  Ihe  ear  when  iliey  want  him  t$r 
<£rmk,  and  keep  palpng  till  he  open*  his 
mouth,  when  they  pour  down  the  liquor.  I 


SftfL'iWS  JkKil  Oa>TWV: 


think  that  Sydney  Smith  Wo*  ndk.  Far  from 
the  truth  when  he  said  that  it  required  a 
surgieal  o)>erutiOD  to  per  a jdfce  Into  aScptek 
umlerstaiKliug.  JiHlewh  the  same  idea  L* 
conveyed.  in,  seme  of  Blank's  re- 
oent  Sedttisli  novels. 

I am  not,  however,  pmpare/l 
to  agree  that  their  *c<uly  idea;  <j| 
humor  \e  bntiuitely  «diH irTfusni 
iunsniueh  iis  ti  ternarst*  in  km:- 
rmxiexhtely  laughing  at  etoted*  j 

tvr  what  1 may  euU  gtmnTetTicub  | 

iuU>r^7dSv  If  the  Scotiih  were  I 

riot,  *&'-*. warny*" • they  might  be 
tuere  nominally  - - imdineit.  The 
possession  of  fccormea*  ami  in-  ’>  j 
iolUgenee,  aiid  their  eonsUjtnf  : > / 

use,  render  them  too  sermon  tfV  i 

jest.  They  want  the  ardor  and 
Uti pulses  which  the  Irish  have  in 
uhumtance,  ,itfid  .wkfrk  give,  to 
them  an  annwtiiig  llow  of  mirth. 

Ireland  makes  tip  foi^tr  want  of 
praeiical  sagaedty  % t he  vtil  srf 
her  writers,  the  reudiueas  of  her  repartees, 
and  the  drollery  of  her  hulls.  Macmduy  hit 
the  white  when  lie  said  that  Ireland  wb* 
more  iiitciv-stiiig  than  pntopenxiau 


know  a that!:  whose  >>**»  So  not  wqaire  to 
be  pulled1. 

Tboro  Ls  ootliW/g  vm*y  ijiirghablo  to  an 
Amdricdn  in  tlm  shAkiiigr^f  hands,  which  \j# 
every  but 

iVueign^rs  dv?  find  in  it  much  amnscnidtif. 
Yet  , to  os 

than  the  salutation  in  Gannuny*  when*  ene 
may  ftee  two  lag,  Imriyv  hairy  inch  rush  t^i 
pitch  ot  her**  embrace  and  kiss  ynth  w^hoot 
girl  fervnrmy.  The  people  of  Thibet  ^ainte 
by  hd|ingont  the  tougne  axfd  a^rajtehhig  the 

Hghf  ifeniN  ami  '$ifa  Rsqaimato 

their  nom;s  wi  th  tlieir  thumb  iind  dawribiug 

a foiiicj  section  in  the  air  with  ahoir  lingers 


— a o as  tow  i oncer  practiced  by  rnijMdireTfvii^ 
urehiiifi  in  our  lund,  but  not  eagerly  a**  & na I- 
utAfriry  gram,  ft  w wow  happily  hon</r«»d 
in  the  bleach.  In  Turkey  an  Am&ritian  tr»  v- 
eling  with  his  ussciied  \v'iibt 'evm  vriihsaui 
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h Kmw  a*  a Atm  jam*. 


ilie*  appei^ggr^  m usual  here,  fof  six  bj»^6 


rut  ami  $$g  iii  the  siiridJ??*  would  hp 
HatUted  w i lit  ^omHljmg  more  iJeti:  x gnmt 
Msf  mi  demure  #ffehi  of  a4&  W v* 

)UflP«  Jixifeo  humor  limit  dignify^  the 
moredsgiufy  than  h umutv  Xltei,e  t\eYi<V  was 
.t5L4:^WCt^li';  wiip  WOtdd  JO#  ^ejHK^;'hfe 
eourteM'  a©cl  KpJi^ttfhy  h>  bus  imi-j  (fo  must 
have;  U> hovr^y.^'wjsli  *#8tonk^mA*p>bk  in 
a i» urry,  and  its  pr**v;*i) mg  ciiara^etialtc 

in  Tint  be>  :pxp%pvrx%U>n;. f';  -$m  saw  ib  t«  iUu$* 

fnited  a voii  in  the  inortliaate  h&jwht  of  hi> 
calm  and  sedate  a os  Mr.  steward, 

a*  tv>  the  (dosuigup  of /Out  late  civil  war  ItT 
Mxty  days.  TJ^t  was  the  h ngo  joke: *rf  #r 
t iiite.  There  was  a court  in  General  Grant's 
army  which  scuterioad  £ mau  to  work  ten 
ywm  on  Rpfletffc  Hu  frit  Q&f  Cairnl ; 

ami  it  was  generally  sahi^if  net  ht  iieYKf^  ici 
the  army  Urn!  P:toet,  v-ko  made  the  pat- 
ented li lithe,  had  prmdiased  tlRUO  .«0xv*s,  of 
Western  laud,  and  plan  ted  them  'with' Unmet, 
and  maple.,  with  a vie  w in  economise  in  the 
fpiurpiu  to  muiitifaetUre  of  htois  and  legs. 


cluldnui  un4  e#'0u  large  trunks  and  band  - 
boxes>i&to  £li«U;n  in  a fuauy  predtotheut/. 
On  the  fttUor*  iiaiidv  what . would  - jks  funny 
Turks  is  fhe  ft** 

verse.  4u  AmeiTi^ui  giv^s  m un  iu#&ne*. 
ai  to  experience  in  $yria.  He  waa  about 
ttJ'tlKfttnt’Eift  unde  amid&t  a eroy?/!  fiif  Oriental 
vhi\i&mf  and  wVtftol  to  give  them  yurt  ©xa#-. 
gemM  idea  of  Auiencau  agili iy . lie  j top- 
ed a Lftfltv-^i.  far,.  and  byftraliot  the  murk. 
CftoJrgdown  onlhc  oilier  sid*  Iika  a diver, 
with  to  ha ndjrf  and  w>$c  in  the  mudyto  Feet 
ou  tight  in  the  saddle,  and  to  rout  skirts 
cleverly  rolled  aver  hie  head  to  screen  him 
from  what  he  m|Vpi>$ort  was  0 laughing 
crowd,  Yet  not  a soul  smiled,  not  a AOiiod 
waa  heard  save  u tender  grunt  of  sympathy 
ami  demurs  offers  of  aid.  Now  a Turk  in 
AJmerjea,  with  baggy  hrcerhes  au&  t urban - 
id  head,  hiking  a leap  owr  a mule  in  the 
street#  of  an  Aineriean  eity-  and  getting 
atuek  tip&tde  dfiyr/i,  vriib  hia  proboscis  ta  a 
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| wniiprwi  that 

. «4d  ht:H^v.:  . *7\’  / 

Spanish  humor  ba&  lovrg  sine^  been  ex- 
hausted. Hidalgo  jwniposity  fory 

Once  or  twice:  1 Ijgwndl  General  Prito  Miitg 
down  a laugh  in  the  Sj>ani4!ii  €ort^if  hj 
&v  quoting  a saving  Sa*i£h<>  BAt 

Genera)  Biitlcjr’s  da&b  ami  roar  waalflt  jiut 
tie  possible  in  such  a body  j f]3tr  lru5«t*r  asd/ 

| dom  goes  in  state,  hu&  no  spIenkM  Ahbirsu 
^ I Mil  bloats  no  grandee  ftt&igr&y  It  i& 

/:/ ••  • | <Mu\  of  tli0  pr^Agaii  ve$  the;  hem?  demoe* 

/k  J^ey-und  'ytetoripu*  aed  bus  tfe 

; right  divine  fa r its  simeriotj.  It  d^duitm 
; | haatiatxr  and*  pride*  The  American  hud*  ito 
; the  pret^tiftionij  of  ydbeis,  thenj- 

! thing  for  Jwghftr,  teer**r  fleeriy 

and  j«.ws.:'  Ah  sings  Saxe,  out  moat  cte&rtc- 
I havn  dwelt tbn*  al  \yag  : i.  ; yj/jy-  '■ 

losophy  -of  .abstract  h Minor, -junti  the  bcyuli&r  “liepand  upon  it.  ray  snobbUih  fritsmi, 

qualities  of  various  nations  in  this  :xbg$xtlf  Yo,ir  SfeWw  tbrf*id  y°u  can’t  ascend, 
because.  we  possess  the  exaggerations  of  nil  Wtf!)oui  r^usoo  to  Hppr^hcos 

«tij«r  m$gmm  °‘  Br  «.«*  »um  *«&s 

om  tio/uor  »*  Mm  mult  oi  out  iaosnuc  on-  Orj  wow  than  that,  your  toasted  Bne 

tjonalifcy;  Ami  bar  'Anglo-Saxon  brothers  Huy  rnuin  a loop  at  stronger  twine 

are  like  When  xepalaed  lit  the  Redan,  Tiwi  P^gued  so  mo  worthy  relation/' 

and  driven;  by  the  Butfehiu  bayonet  lidfcor-  What  a mwrvoir  of  humor/ therefo^ 
skelter,  head •oTeTdieeitt,  (be  fTvm'lmsof  t<*  an  American  it?  the  Do#  ^kiutyte,  which 
the  Crimea* t hey  are  4 epurfed  to  hat^  tuin-  fakes  off  and  down  the  grandiose  ehivulrio 
bled  in,  even  over  the  mangled  and  the  dead,  Hidalgo  f.  t®  it  not  wonderful  tiuu  it  la  not 
amidst  curing  u^Taughte*;  umre  read  in  this  country  ! l't  & the  voriy 

Nations,  then,  ban?  their  jteouliar  humor,  essence  of  exaggeration.  Geraizin.n  in  her 
differing  in  tlegmv  Some  have  aodertaketi  puintiogh,  her  jiontry,  her  jHxfce,  her  HonVl 
■M  say  just  wbat  quality  pertains  to  the  iitt  gath^n^  b^r  vitxe  feasts,  and  hdlalaya— 
inor  of  different  nations.  It  is  Haiti  that  how  rich  ami  varied  is  her  humor!  Whei  li- 
Freijcb  hutapr  i>  that  of  the  pa^Eor^  En«  nrit  be SriHl^izil2ilT*wli08« 
glish  of  tho  iMt<Teet«  and  noeia!  relationay  |o  a«  k'ej^rg,  or  the  taata4«cvrj>hoaea  af 
Gerarmu  Tff  tbc  abstract,  Italian  of  the  ar  Mt|ih tstojditl es.  (reTinaiiy  is  ever  facetious 
tistia, Spatd^h  of  the  riuuaufcic  aud  fandluh  tod  riant  With  httr  AliaeJilef  himself  bf 
Arabian  the  tnorah  and  Amgric^d  df  the  welcome.,  IIP  lit*-,  plays  Moznus.  There  is  mt 
pure  couucal  intention  ; a rioahing  humor  smack  of  fun  ir*  all  Fatherland  that  has  not 
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which  will  f>a<;riJke  feeling.  inu*iv-s1‘,  bm'tini-  \ emrfo  spice  deviltry  in  its  cup. 
d»  philosophy, >pwatit'er:  uri,  and  morality  • Itiily  has  had  little  hurnor,  und  what  she 
f>r  its- jeske ; aj&  ovemding^  finvcring  humor ! has  is  rather  Imhooncry.  tins  pioduct  of  a 
that  will  one  day  make  fun  of  ;dl  th*  rest ! soil  jmi  ret  dooming  with  its  elder  cnltuixv. 

riie  worhl,  not  forgetting  Bat  Humor ■JiktfS’ Tree  soil,  trill  p]gy,  n^Tbaumi- 

tlie^v  distuicrions  are ;ot /best  but  arbitrary,  | ity,  no  starch  ami  buckraae  Hence  ItJ  hte 
Tliey  xnny  iiidiento  the  main  ferttttiHt  /af  the  | always,  from  the  tinieof  Shaksfiesuv  and 
liuuu.-r,  but  they  aco  m that.  ;«>  like-  1 Ids  Dogbeny  to  Vbe  time  at  Hood  ami  his 
ly  1*>  be  wrong  us  right,  inasmuch  as  fhyse ! 1ii\mkBs#gg,  o^u'Vferianti y thriven  on  Eo.gti«h 
distinctioxis  t lie  rowel  vefs  are  made  by  men  of  ; wdh  and,  a fortiori,  will  thrive  m Ameiicaxi 
difthroBt  snsceptibiJitbvs.  Tlu  French  have  /soil  still  more  rxobctnnriy.  where  all  the 
little  buuiiVr  either  lit  their  ljte.ratitrv  or  ! .several ^ humors  iff  the  uutions  commingle  iu 
iTi»racter/  Tlie  evaggeratian^  eff  Rabelais,  the  oddest  unreserve,  uml  with  the  most 
iU\  emnedy  of  Molicm,  and  Mm  quest ioua- 1 ‘imperturbable  extravagance 
blc  fii  Mrnmrigu*  are  hut  nx'eejMio'us/i  AYliai)  then,  is  the  quality  of  American. 

Wit  in  all  i btHJ) an cy  they  hffve.  Their  j huinoit  How  imtcb  of  the  eloetrie  tafohi 
/Umiyism,  Hoindne^s.  anti  facthliouaoe.Hs  do  ; do  we  iiossc&a  ? 

not  Fyuipatbize  heartily  wirii  h.rbad  j As  to  fh%r  last  imfuiry,  tlieie.  many 

kon.v,  trill  k “ ling>  and  striiCig  sense  .whieh  i rensofm  w hich  might  he  urged,  a priori,  why 
Ha  at  the  hiiHis  oflmuotr.  O^hteet  comedy, 1 we  should  be  wautiffg  In  its  Oner  der ’»*ldpi 
tyn  a bouffe,  uM  farce  they  have ; but  w Imre  tuy rib  WF  ifte’  4k*w  Tyugtoased  in  |irwrtiea1 
could  you  fnid  in  all ^ Framv The  bodies  and  uuvMers,  our  eyes  too  much  bent  on  the 
soul^  which  people  the  p»i(mrs  of  'i>k,k.v»Ti^Jk: •:  gtdde'K .pavvmeni  to / ultivate  that  hihmons 
uml  hover  itronncl  the  minis  of  Hogarth  T spirit  which  is  the  offspring  of  leisure,  Ifcri- 
Tlieir  htmuyr.  like  their  soups,  Atv  A» ado  out : iiesi,  faf  hesK,  freedom,  cnre1e8ftr»fe*»,  and  :utp 
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restraint.  We  shall  see  by-and-by  how 
much  force  there  is  in  this  antecedent  prob- 
ability against  our  humor. 

It  is  urged  as  a reason  against  our  having 
the  humorous  gift  that,  as  humor  flows  out 
of  peculiarities  of  character  and  conduct, 
we  can  not  have  a national  humor  original 
and  unique  because  of  our  cosmopolitanism ; 
that  if  we  have  any  humor,  it  will  so  par- 
take of  the  quality  of  every  other  people  as 
to  be  wanting  in  a distinct  American  quality. 

Let  us  weigh  this  statement.  It  is  true 
that  no  people  were  ever  so  composite  as 
ours.  On  the  Atlantic  side  the  nations  of  all 
Europe  have  a theatre  for  the  blending  of 
their  divers  tempers,  while  on  the  Pacific 
side  the  Chinaman  and  Japanese,  with  their 
pig-tails  and  shorn  crowns,  lean  forward  to 
blend  their  laughterless  physiognomy  with 
the  motley  groups  which  people  the  pla- 
cers, do  the  cooking  and  washing,  and  build 
the  railroads  of  the  Occident.  It  was  only 
the  other  evening  the  writer  addressed  a 
meeting  in  New  York  city.  It  was  com- 
ftosed  of  Hungarian  Hebrews  mostly.  They 
drank  lager,  while  the  band  played  the  Mul- 
ligan Guards.  It  was  more  than  E pluribus 
bragkj  Erin  go  unum  ! 

Our  institutions  have  made  us  the  most 
affiliative  people  known  to  history.  It  may 
be  that  in  grafting  so  many  and  divers 
shoots  upon  our  national  stock  we  are  over- 
burdening our  productive  energy,  and  neu- 
tralizing our  native  temper  and  tone.  But  I 
trust  not.  The  predominant  genius  is  Amer- 
ican / Like  the  genius  of  the  Grecian  artist, 
it  is  eclectic,  for  out  of  many  models  it  will 
educe  the  highest  type,  from  divers  discord- 
ances it  will  develop  a comely  concordance. 
Bancroft  has  said  that  our  land  was  not 
more  the  recipient  of  the  men  of  all  coun- 
tries than  of  their  ideas.  Annihilate  the 
past  of  any  one  leading  nation  of  the  world, 
and  our  destiny  would  have  been  changed. 
Italy  and  Spain,  in  the  persons  of  Isabella 
and  Columbus,  joined  together  for  the  great 
discovery  that  opened  it  for  emigration  and 
commerce;  France  contributed  to  its  inde- 
pendence ; the  search  for  the  origin  of  the 
language  we  speak  carries  us  to  India ; our 
religions  are  from  Palestine ; of  the  hymns 
sung  in  our  churches  some  were  first  heard 
in  Italy,  some  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  some 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  our  arts 
come  from  Greece,  our  jurisprudence  from 
Rome,  our  maritime  code  from  Russia ; En- 
gland taught  us  the  system  of  common  law, 
and  Ireland  the  heart  to  love  and  defend  the 
constitution  of  our  federation ; the  noble 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces  bequeath- 
ed to  us  the  prolific  principle  of  federal  un- 
ion. Our  country  stands,  therefore,  more 
than  any  other  as  the  realization  of  the  uni- 
ty of  the  race.  It  may  be  asked,  “ Where, 
£hen,  in  all  this  Babel  of  tongues,  jangle  of 
ideas,  crosses  of  race,  and  confusion  of  sys- 
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terns,  is  there  any  individual  Americaqfttii 
in  our  temper,  tone,  or  humor  V’  Where  in- 
deed, I answer,  if  not  in  the  blending  of  the 
many-tinted  phases  of  the  varied  civiliza- 
tions which  time  and  sacrifices  have  fur- 
nished for  our  own  exquisite  mosaic?  It 
is  this  absorption  of  characteristics  of  ev- 
ery clime  and  time  which  makes  our  society 
the  most  incongruous,  grotesque,  odd,  angu- 
lar, outr6}  and  peculiar  ever  yet  known  in 
history.  Instead  of  destroying  our  peculiar 
humor,  this  medley  has  turned  us  from  the 
old  English  channel,  where  we  had  ever 
been  copyists,  into  new  channels  of  our 
own.  Jefferson  in  his  Rip  Yan  Winkle 
could  never  have  played  his  part  so  well 
had  he  not  combined  the  thin  jolly  Amer- 
ican with  the  Dutchman.  Instead  of  this 
unexclusiveness  breaking  down  our  humor, 
it  is  a resource  for  it  as  inexhaustible  as  it 
is  varied.  If  the  power  of  man  consists  in 
the  multitude  of  his  affinities,  in  the  fact 
that  his  life  is  intertwined  more  with  his 
fellows  of  every  caste,  degree,  and  nation — 
if  he  thus  become  a more  complete  compend 
of  all  time,  with  all  its  tastes,  affections, 
whims,  and  humors — then  the  American 
man  ought  to  be  more  potent  in  his  indi- 
viduality than  any  other.  From  his  mind, 
as  from  the  Forum  of  ancient  Rome,  pro- 
ceed the  great  avenues  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  to  the  heart  of  every  other  peo- 
ple, multiplying  his  relations,  and  drawing 
to  itself  all  the  resources  which  human  na- 
ture can  furnish.  Out  of  these  derivatives 
from  the  Old  World  we  have  our  originals. 

The  greater  variety  of  our  life,  the  more 
golden  are  the  veins  of  our  humor.  From 
the  commingling  of  heterogeneous  customs 
and  languages  we  shall  have  a medley  full 
of  fun,  loud,  large,  uproarious,  and  rollick- 
ing in  exaggerations. 

There  are  elements  in  our  country  from 
which,  a priorit  we  may  infer  that  we  shall 
have  abundant  harvests  of  humor,  if  we  have 
them  not  already.  These  elements  are  our 
Plenty  and  Freedom.  The  same  reasons  giv- 
en by  an  old  English  writer  for  the  variety 
of  the  vein  in  England  may  be  applied  to 
America  with  even  more  fitness.  I extract 
their  essence  thus : 1.  The  native  plenty  of 
the  soil:  plenty  begets  \yantonness  and 
pride ; wantonness  is  apt  to  invent,  and 
pride  scorns  to  imitate.  2.  Easy  govern- 
ment, and  liberty  of  professing  opinions: 
liberty  with  plenty  begets  stomach  and 
heart,  and  stomach  will  not  be  restrained. 

Thus  we  come  to  have  more  that  appear 
what  they  are.  We  have  more  humor,  be- 
cause every  man  follows  his  own  bent,  and 
takes  both  pleasure  and  pride  in  showing  it. 

This  philosophy  will  hold  every  where. 
Plenty,  unless  gorged  to  dyspepsia — and 
even  then  it  becomes  ludicrous — is  the  very 
father  of  fun.  Whether  plenty  has  the  rib- 
less side  or  the  thin  anatomy,  laughter  lives 
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quire  the  drawl  of  bad  grammar  and  spelling. 
I once  had  occasion,  in  a deliberative  body, 
to  use  Billings’s  illustration  that  one  hornet, 
if  he  felt  well,  could  break  up  a camp-meet- 
ing. The  effect  amazed  me.  The  applica- 
tion was  made ; and  Billings  himself  after- 
ward said,  u My  name  will  go  down  to  the 
fewter  coupled  with  the  hornet ; we  will  be 
twins  in  posterity.”  The  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  insect,  especially  the  use  it 
makes  of  its  “ business  end,”  of  the  way  it 
avoids  the  thousand  attempts  to  “ shoo”  it 
and  to  fight  it,  and  the  consequent  con- 
sternation of  a pious  body,  has  in  it  exag- 
geration of  the  raciest  kind. 

But  this  kind  of  humor,  like  that  of  Nasby, 
does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  literature.  It 
can  not  compare  with  Washington  Irving, 
who,  in  his  Knickerbocker  and  other  works, 
has  given  us  the  very  choicest  brand,  all 
sparkling  and  stimulating.  But  Irving  is  too 
refined,  sweet,  and  shy  for  general  appreci- 
ation. Besides,  Irving  is  not  an  American 
humorist.  He  is  more  English  than  Amer- 
ican, more  cosmopolitan  than  either.  Paul- 
ding, Hawthorne — alas  for  our  literature ! 
Oh,  for  one  man  for  America  what  Richter 
is  to  Germany,  or  Dickens  is  to  England ! 

Mrs.  Stowe  has  plenty  of  the  genuine  in- 
digenous humor  in  her  Uncle  Tom,  which  she 
has  almost  smothered  by  her  recent  horri- 
ble revelations  of  the  bad  Byronic  people. 

Our  humorous  ifrriters,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, are  not  strictly  national.  Even  Frank- 
lin, our  first,  best  humorist,  stifled  his  hu- 
mor in  the  Addisonian  style.  His  was  too 
earnest  a character  to  make  the  humorous 
trait  very  prominent ; but  his  sly,  shining 
threads  of  observation,  intertwisted  into  the 
strong  strand  of  his  practical  sense,  have  had 
their  effect  on  the  older  men  of  this  genera- 
tion. 

Sam  Slick  and  Jack  Downing — they  are 
the  caricature  of  caricatures.  We  have  had 
printed  at  Philadelphia  a series  of  works 
on  American  humor,  giving  graphic  pictures 
of  the  pioneer  times  of  the  South,  South- 
west, and  West,  which,  if  purged  of  their 
grossness,  and  artistically  inwoven  with 
some  genial  purpose,  would  better  repre- 
sent our  national  idiosyncrasies,  with  their 
reckless  heroism,  quaint  extravagances,  and 
novel  parlance,  than  any  other  portion  of 
our  literature. 

But,  after  all,  the  American  humor  does 
not  reside  altogether  in  books.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  our  newspapers,  with  their  spicy 
dialogues,  practical  jokes,  Mrs.  Partington- 
isms,  Artemus  Wards,  Josh  Billingses,  Nas- 
bys,  Twains,  Bret  Hartes,  and  the  infinity  of 
little  jets  of  fun  on  the  outside,  and  meas- 
ureless ridicule  and  cuts  on  the  inside,  local 
items,  advertisements  and  all. 

There  is  no  time  in  such  an  essay  as  this 
to  run  the  round  of  our  newspaper  humor- 
ists. One  might  begin  with  Doesticks, 


quote  Breitmann’s  Anglo- German  verses, 
turn  over  the  -versatilities  of  Mr.  Newell 
(Orpheus  C.  Kerr),  chuckle  at  Max  Adeleris 
demure  extravaganzas,  and  the  dry  jocose- 
ness of  the  Danbury  News,  roar  with  Donn 
Piatt  till  the  Capitol  itself  echoed  the  “ cave 
of  the  winds,”  or  shake  with  the  “ Fat  Con- 
tributor” until  the  lean  earth  was  larded, 
and  just  begin  to  have  an  appreciation  of 
the  illimitably  broad  hyperbole  which  marks 
our  ephemeral  newspaper  fun. 

The  Athenian  frequented  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus  to  hear  a play  of  Aristophanes, 
wherein  the  spite  and  fun  of  the  day  were 
concentrated ; the  Romans  gathered  at  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  to  laugh  over  the  gossip 
and  humor  of  the  city.  What  theatre  and 
bath  were  to  Athens  and  Rome,  the  journal 
is  to  the  American— only  more  so.  In  our 
five  thousand  American  journals,  sending 
out  a billion  of  copies  per  annum,  the 
American  finds  a mirror  of  his  own  nature, 
reflecting  his  opinions  and  feelings,  and 
those  distorted  and  grotesque  images  and 
scenes  which  are  the  life  of  American  hu- 
mor. 

All  of  our  prominent  representative  men 
have  had  more  or  less  of  this  faculty,  and 
use  it  as  the  surest  talisman  to  open  the 
popular  ear.  John  P.  Hale,  ever  on  a smile 
with  his  waggery ; General  Houston,  with 
his  eccentricity  ; John  Van  Buren,  with 
his  playful  sarcasm ; D.  S.  Dickinson,  with 
his  trenchant,  scriptural,  practical,  ironical 
hits ; Thomas  Corwin,  with  his  inimitable 
drollery;  Thaddeus  Stevens,  with  his  dry 
and  biting  sarcasm;  and  Proctor  Knott, 
with  his  elaborate  Duluthiana — had  the 
charm  which  drew  the  crowd  and  held  men 
while  they  talked.  The  masses  leap  to  hear 
a man  of  humor  like  Butler,  even  when  his 
speeches  are  full  charged  with  diabolism,  or 
to  hear  a minister  like  Beecher,  and  even 
from  the  pulpit  await  the  inevitable  laugh! 

It  is  all  the  better  if  it  has  point;  but 
give  the  laugh  without  point,  rather  than 
no  laugh  at  all.  There  is  no  ruse  so  com- 
mon as  this,  at  least  in  the  West,  as  the 
argumentum  ad  risum.  Turn  the  laugh  on 
your  opponent,  Sir  Sophist,  and  though  he 
pile  Pelion  on  Ossa  of  argument,  you  have 
him  down ! This  may  seem  more  creditable 
to  our  humor  than  to  our  sense.  But  let  us 
see.  One  of  the  utilities  of  humor  is  the 
use  made  of  it  by  our  writers  and  speakers 
in  what  is  called  the  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
This  use  may  be  abused;  but  we  can  not 
spare  it  for  all  that,  so  long  as  we  have  so 
many  empirics  in  medicine,  pettifoggers  in 
law,  demagogues  in  politics,  pretenders  in 
religion,  and  snobs  in  society.  Our  institu- 
tions are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  mush- 
rooms. They  grow  up  in  a night  around 
the  roots  of  our  wide-spreading  freedom. 
We  have  theorists  without  sagacity,  phi- 
lanthropists without  morality,  and  prac- 
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tical  men  without  sentiment.  We  have 
men  who  pass  current  for  eagles,  which  a 
little  touch  from  the  point  of  humor  reduces 
to  tomtits.  We  have  vaunting  patriots 
whose  patriotism,  as  of  old,  is  scoundrelism 
— men  who  live,  ay,  who  thrive,  on  the 
burning  indignation  that  is  poured  upon 
them.  Such  men  wither,  under  ridicule,  to 
their  proper  dimensions.  Ridicule  never 
hurts  an  honest  man.  He  alone  can  join  in 
the  laugh  against  himself.  It  is  the  Ithu- 
riel  spear,  however,  which  makes  the  devil 
show  himself  as  he  is.  Ridicule  may  not  be 
a good  test  of  truth,  as  Shaftesbury  main- 
tained, but  it  is  not  a bad  test  of  falsehood. 
An  old  English  poet  says : 

“ For  he  who  does  not  tremble  at  the  sword, 

Who  quails  not  with  his  head  upon  the  block, 
Turn  but  a jest  against  him,  loses  heart: 

The  shafts  of  wit  slip  through  the  stoutest  mail ; 
There  is  no  man  alive  who  can  live  down 
The  (inextinguishable  laughter  of  mankind.” 

We  are  apt  to  condemn  the  writer  or 
speaker  who  applies  the  touch-stone  of  ab- 
surdity to  the  shams  and  rascality  of  the 
day,  even  while  we  laugh  with  him.  But 
Attic  salt  is  as  useful  as  Kanawha.  The  one 
preserves  mess  pork,  the  other  moral  purity. 
Even  when  our  humor  is  misapplied,  it  is 
the  smoke  evidencing  the  fire  of  fun  which 
lies  beneath  the  crust  of  our  society.  Hence 
the  success  of  Nast  and  others  with  their 
terrible  caricatures. 

The  general  sources  of  our  humor  are 
those  from  which  all  people  draw,  which 
would  make  a Laplander  laugh  as  well  as 
an  American.  These  have  been  frequently 
catalogued.  Let  us  reproduce  a few.  The 
balking  of  our  hopes  in  trilling  matters 
makes  us  smile.  An  unlooked-for  accident 
that  is  absurd,  as  when  a dandy  slips  up  on 
an  icy  pavement,  makes  us  laugh.  We  laugh 
at  that  which  is  against  custom,  as  at  a man 
in  a bonnet.  We  laugh  at  the  weaknesses 
of  others,  as  at  a politician  who  brags  much 
and  polls  a small  vote.  We  laugh  at  ama- 
teur farmers  who  fail.  We  laugh  at  incon- 
gruities, as  when  we  see  a little  man  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm  with  a giant;  we  laugh 
more  if  the  little  man  marches  with  a big 
bass  drum  and  the  big  man  with  a baby 
drum.  We  laugh  at  insignificant  distress, 
as  at  a lady  who  loses  her  lap-dog.  We 
laugh  at  extravagant  pretension  which  sud- 
denly collapses,  as  at  an  orator  who  soars  to 
a star-lofty  climax  and  breaks  down.  We 
laugh  at  cool  impudence,  for  the  ready  and 
courageous  invention  pleases.  We  laugh 
when  it  is  foiled,  as  at  a lawyer  in  court 
who  gets  a saucy  cut  from  a female  witness. 
We  laugh  at  a sudden  or  stealthy  surprise. 
Young  ladies  laugh  at  young  men — and 
that’s  queer:  they  can  not  tell  why;  but 
oftentimes  the  more  they  like  them,  the 
more  they  laugh  at  and  smile  on  them.  We 
laugh  at  what  is  serious  for  others,  as  at  a 


man  looking  out  of  a jail,  but  never  at  what 
seriously  affects  us,  as,  for  example,  if  we 
were  in  jail.  We  laugh  at  disguises,  at  the 
dress  of  foreigners,  fops,  and  slovens.  We 
laugh  when  we  see  some  men  in  a clean  col- 
lar and  new  coat.  We  laugh  at  the  meet- 
ing of  extremes.  It  is  hard  to  keep  chil- 
dren from  laughing  at  deformity,  at  negroes, 
at  madmen,  at  fat  men,  at  long,  thin  men. 

We  laugh  often  because  we  ought  not  to,  as 
in  church,  from  the  spontaneous  impulse  of 
resistance  to  sobriety.  We  laugh  at  the  ut- 
ter simplicity  of  some  men,  and  the  more  so 
if  the  laugh  is  caused  by  a sudden  illustra- 
tion of  it,  or  by  a sudden  jerk  of  the  mind 
to  an  absurd  extreme,  as  the  other  day, 
when  an  editor,  describing  the  gifted  Dr. 
Holland,  said  that  he  would  loan  money  to  a 
man  on  the  collateral  notes  of  an  accordion. 

We  laugh — all  men  laugh,  but  Americans 
especially— at  the  aggrandizement  of  special 
foibles  of  character.  Dickens  furnishes  il- 
lustrations of  how  humorous  some  pre-emi- 
nent trait  may  be  made  to  seem  by  a sort  of 
Hogarthian  satire  on  the  false  perspective. 

But  this  exaggeration  is  not  always  humor- 
ous, for  a man  may  be  extravagant  with  his 
pencil  or  in  his  speech  without  being  hu- 
morous, as  a man  may  be  prodigal  of  his 
means  without  enjoyment. 

But  we  have  in  America  specific  objects 
of  humor — the  scheming  Yankee,  the  big, 
bragging,  brave  Kentuckian,  and  the  firot- 
family  Virginian.  We  have  lawyers  on  the 
circuit,  as  in  the  Georgia  scenes;  loafers 
on  a spree,  as  in  Neal’s  charcoal  sketches ; 
politicians  in  caucus;  legislators  in  ses- 
sion; travelers  on  cars  and  steamers;  in- 
deed, the  history  of  every  American’s  life  is 
humorous,  moving  as  he  does  from  place 
to  place,  and  even  when  he  sits  down,  as 
restless  as  the  stick  which  a traveler  saw 
out  West  that  was  so  crooked  it  would  not 
lie  still ! 

There  is  a sympathy  running  through  the 
American  mind  of  such  intensity  and  excite- 
ment in  relation  to  our  physical  growth 
and  political  prominence  that  our  manners, 
movements,  and  mind  must  become  intensi- 
fied. Why,  an  American  can  not  sit  still 
unless  he  does  it  with  might  and  main.  He 
must  take  an  extravagant  position.  The 
position  of  our  American  in  repose  expresses 
an  imperturbable  confidence  in  the  destiny 
of  his  native  country,  and  a wonderful  flexi- 
bility in  the  human  skeleton. 

An  American  ever  takes  an  extravagant 
posture.  Foreigners  laugh  at  him  for  it. 

A foreign  tourist  says  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  mistake  an  American  for  any  one 
else  en  route*  He  either  has  his  feet  upon 
the  seat  in  front,  the  back  of  which  he  turns 
over  for  that  purpose,  or,  if  it  be  occupied, 
he  sits  with  his  knees  let  into  the  back  of 
it,  chews  a quid  of  tobacco,  keeps  up  a con- 
tinual spitting,  and  invariably  reads  a news- 
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paper.  Wlton  at  bonte,  be  *»on  tires  of  sitr- 
ting  still,  ap’d  paoo?  the  floor,  with  restless 
nerVousne-aa.  , . ' ; . - y,  -;---  - 

Now  tiro  bigbeVt  a Flitch- 

man  is  to'Mtof  Hto  in  a ftteU- 

iiHiahle  epefck  The  SpWmard’^  trimgport 
reueh^  when  in  the?  arena  tin? 

matailoi  witit  ikiil&l  t^kru^t  stretches  bis 
antagpii^f  m tiro  4h«t«  The  if^apolitaxt 
Anil*  Iila  xiar^i^in  the  lengthening  luus- 
cicmfijcse  of  iiis  macaroni.  The 
tws  on  tbfc  elimd  of  hi# 

* lr<jamfHl  pfpte  and  misty  fliet  aplajaicsL  The 
ebmtcirtabi'y  ecstatic  max 
m^st  beef  and  myal  glorj.  The  Turk  ae- 
ceu<L<  tii  hiii  stu-onUi  heaven  among  the 
hoari*  ytolfe  h6  smokes  hi»  hHrgileh  said 
sips  MVMfxdto,  ?iia  foati* 

jo  ph  bis  kheof  j^  off  tor  thq  *idi&  of 
Sflrdufl.  The  Irieimm  tf  5*  eh iefp>y  is  to  take 
off  hi#  ixii55»>t  at  A fair,  hrj*^  with  Hhxll^itah 
whirling,  Invito  my  ^juitiehtafl  to  stand 
t^tore\hiva,  niy  for  the  Jnst  to 

atop  on  the  tip  anti  of  hie  seat i&to  und  he 
smashed  into  antith^r^ns.fl  tint  the  Amor- 
kaa  v tj/flil  . • ' ■•*■:■:"  '••'•;  • 

**  Httila ' wit  in  tite  \vide  world  u mtet  '; 

to  to  *it  near  fcM  window  and  tilt  tip  Me  <»ety 
Puff  away  at  thh  Cuba,  Who 9*»  ItoVor  jrtftt  rail** 
And  gaze  at  the  world  ‘twlxt  the  me&  of  hie  f>oot&>? 

Let  the  jDnifiim  Itoltv  motiouj  thm<  la  the 
aatoe  extravagance.  The  Lombto  Titum  otice 
saiti  of  himi  .."  Wherever  yon  moo  an  Ameci- 
ho  in  going  over  the  ground  >«  ttoli  aa 
he  can.  In  £\mip#  be  iVa-pM*  nod  fcreath- 
It**  mght&eoT*  always  in  rapid  fcr  anHtti on,  as 
ifugltoat  weto.pnj»iu»g;kim4  insatiably  suh 
cumulating  stages*  an i£  hi*  life  depended  mi 
the  sum  total  at  the  end  of  the  T^eeV-  0^ 
e^xroes  the  fever  n/  bnaiiieee  into  the  tonr  j 
and  reckoning  up  grand  sights- ■..per  score  m 
his  mental  ledger,  he  becomes  a capitalist 
in  axolie^  wator-fails,  glamors  old  nolnnme, 
Bimmi  relics,  lates?pM^f  gallones,  statues, 
and  hotels  do  tolfe.  In  his  own  objtuitzyTie 
thinks  nothing  of  packing  n p 
&U  ins  gooday  wife,  and  chi), 
tiifrn.  andsetUng  ofl'  to-momnv 
morning  for  sooie  *wmm>  two  , 
thousand  snik*»  off,  on  the  Mi#*  yy:  i 
sour?  or  Misniaaippb  where  ov- 

yffj  (king  trhat  o wry  even  f lie  /fe 

rising  of  the  sun  you  would  xl0&,  ' *' 
ihrnk-  fitfiay fhd  IflbtaT  of  the  :JC 

.sneii'^lnki  to  take  p)ac«  for  the 
fli>t  tihiti,  Ho  st  ay  s o n til  he 
hii«  c>jfkv^rtod  tho  swamp  or 
hd  (>  a frfljtful  Iieldt  and 
thvu  sets  off  with  Jxk 
load  again  to  soma  placo  m 
distant  ftem  hi#  last  homo  as 
from  his  pirceiling^  to  rr«now 
hie  buttle  Avith  aa.tn^»i  tu  cut 
down  hnd  build,  aud  oroutc  a 
fre&b  rvoty.  tor  cult  iire.,? 


With  all  our  vanity,  en^rgy^  aod  iiTjtosi^ 
wo  aro  not  a dull,  clu^ri^  pf^pfe,  .•Sonf- 
faced  f«$HhWBv  yello  w «ld  d dyspeptk, arc  to  bo 
nuif  Avi/b  in  uavd.  fiti’^etoy  but  they 

aro  not  the  typo  pf  th  ^ Amoricuik  tor  lib  is 
as  really:  ibr  * &k£h  ue  tor  a sprcuMtioii, 
as  fond  ut  &$(ikp-Mfrpt:4rt  office,  wtoorovor 
the  Ana.ecicap  goes  to  lds  tireless  pxMuul  of 
observfttiou  and  ttutoc-— whether  he  toka 
the  seal  which  fox  ages  into  c)o*smI  Jupun  to 
the  world,  or  tranders;  thnnlgb  Aufriea  after 
Ldvingstpixe,  or  roams  ‘'for' gbto'M$  -hkto 
watery  of  the  Aiutt^on,  or  •fer  d-ihtoh*to  lQ 
Axiroxiu,  or  Aihitog  rho  Eludic  pills  totorvi- 
tions,  Or  at  the  Cepe  ip With 
Kune  and  Hall  cm  the  shores  of  some  newly 
foTtod  seiM  t^^  pfllosy  or  whette  more  near- 
ly at  bom^-~ ho  leaves  bis  trull  on  every 
tbPiin  tato  Ids  axe  etmko  in  ove^  fer- 
mi  ; wh^tUei 

M wbletUn^  roohd  St  Mary 'a  ^ali» 
tpoa  tils  loaded  tralbj 
\7r  }ea?ltig  m rhii  pictnrivd  rodxA 
fiia  frosh  toftjicco*  stain,  . : 

he  ,i»  losing,  the  vu»liment&  of  m empi% 
the  .mu(toto/«igid . mtodf  .hififf  , (ihtiubiWe 
g otokto  4hd  seni«?  of  tho  bamotfj^t  % 
Whtoit  he  is  enabled  to  mingle  Witii  ufl,  and 
■to'rtik  as  hie  mtogles. ' -I  ’’:’ 

'Wli^iwor  'to-  /he  exaggerates  his 
tmmiry*  hia  posiUoji,  Ms  ahUityy  aod  bia 
hbtuur  the  same,  six if  he  dox:3  not 
enjoy  the  tou  rnatot  <4  hia  dllitirm,  he 
is  the  oatiM  its  ei^o^  otlieto. 

What  with  ‘Ute  greflt  moon 

hoiuCe^Y Apim  i'uppitrgBv  ^h^ked^ 

vrpiueti^  righto>  freo  cannon 
cepeerto»  big  Momon* 

ton?  and  other  quackeries  and  ertws- 
gaiicce,  If  w'e  are  tjov  euraeh  w*  axmisod^  wd 
export  aiuciseiuent  in  largo  quuntitiofl.  A« 
English  Tvyie/wvr  siiys.  ^ Amema  is  d^ier- 
mmd te  keep  .i^''nmhto4l|  vre  itre  never  left, 
loiig  vrithout  a startling  uhvalty  from  tile 
tonw^ty  toiinhiicik 
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PROGRESS  IN  MANUFACTURE. 

WHAT  ARE  MANUFACTURES  T 

rr  a general  but  correct  sense  all  prod- 
ucts suitable  for  use,  resulting  from  the 
applications,  through  human  hand  or  brain, 
of  the  forces  of  nature  to  matter  are  man- 
ufactures, and  each  person  who  takes  part  in 
effecting  or  directing  such  applications  is 
a manufacturer.  Thus  the  laborer  in  the 
field  who  prepares  the  soil,  scatters  the  seed, 
and  harvests  the  grain,  the  wagoner,  the 
railroad  employ^,  or  the  sailor  who  trans- 
ports it  to  the  mill,  are,  in  truth,  as  much 
the  makers  (factnrers)  of  the  flour  as  the 
men  who,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  mill, 
receive  the  grain,  pass  it  through  machin- 
ery, and  when  changed  in  form  pack  and 
deliver  it  to  the  consumers.  No  one  of  all 
these  intermediaries  between  the  first  step 
in  the  so-called  process  of  production — i.  e., 
the  leading  or  drawing  forth  {pro  and  dues) 
— and  the  final  use  of  the  product,  which 
we  call  consumption,  at  any  time  makes  any 
thing  in  the  sense  of  creating,  but  iB  only 
the  agent,  more  or  less  skilled,  for  directing 
one  or  more  of  a series  of  movements,  each 
of  which  differs  from  the  other  in  degree, 
but  not  in  kind.  For  convenience,  how- 
ever, all  these  movements  are  economically 
divided  into  groups  or  classes,  under  such 
general  names  as  agriculture,  mining,  com- 
merce, the  fisheries,  and  manufactures — the  last 
name  being  more  especially  applied  to  des- 
ignate those  movements  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  changing  or  elaborating,  through 
the  aid  of  machinery,  of  those  forms  of  prod- 
uct which  have  been  the  result  of  previous 
movements  effected  under  the  departments 
of  agriculture  and  mining,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent also  of  the  fisheries. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

In  the  sense  of  the  definition,  as  thus  giv- 
en, there  are  no  available  data  for  making 
any  thing  like  a complete  exhibit  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  American  people,  not  only, 
as  might  be  expected,  for  so  much  of  the 
period  of  their  history  as  is  antecedent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  full  organization  and  adjustment 
of  the  affairs  of  the  new  nation,  but  what 
is  more  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  generally  known,  for  so  much  of  the 
present  century  also  as  is  antecedent  to 
the  year  1850,  at  which  date  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time, 
through  the  census,  attempted  to  ascertain, 
with  even  approximative  accuracy,  the  ex- 
act industrial  statistics  of  the  country.  The 


requirement  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
(adopted  in  convention  in  1787)  that  an 
“enumeration”  (of  the  people)  “shall  be 
made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term 
of  ten  years,”  only  contemplated  the  ob- 
taining of  information  respecting  popula- 
tion for  the  ulterior  purpose  of  apportion- 
ing representation  and  direct  taxation. 
The  returns,  accordingly,  of  the  first  cen- 
sus, taken  in  1790,  and  of  the  second  cen- 
sus, taken  in  1800,  afforded  no  information 
whatever  concerning  either  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  occupations  of 
the  people,  or  the  nature  and  value  of  their 
anuual  product. 

In  ordering  for  the  third  census,  that  of 
1810,  Congress,  however,  for  the  first  time  en- 
acted that,  in  addition  to  enumerating  the 
people,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  mar- 
shals to  take  also,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  account  of  the 
“ several  manufacturing  establishments  and 
manufactures  within  their  several  districts^” 
and  set  aside  for  this  service  the  sum  of 
$30,000,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  $150,000  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  taking  the  census.  This  latter  sum, 
although  seemingly  small,  was  nevertheless 
considered  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  cover 
all  the  expenses  of  the  third  census ; and  in 
comparison  with  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
three  and  a half  millions  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  the  taking  in  1870 
of  the  ninth  census,  strikingly  illustrates 
the  change  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
development  effected  between  the  two  peri- 
ods. As  further  illustrating  the  same  point, 
it  may  be  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
report  of  the  first  census  was  comprised  in 
an  octavo  pamphlet  of  fifty-two  pages,  and 
that  of  the  second  census  in  a folio  of  sev- 
enty-eight pageB,  while  the  report  of  the 
ninth  census  required  three  large  quarto 
volumes  of  679,  851,  and  806  pages  respect- 
ively, besides  a statistical  atlas. 

As  the  first  attempt  to  set  forth  the  con- 
dition of  American  manufacturing  industry 
in  detail,  the  results  of  the  third  census  were 
looked  for  by  Congress  and  the  country  with 
no  little  of  interest ; but  when  the  industrial 
returns  were  sent  in  they  proved  so  imper- 
fect and  discordant  that  the  Committee  of 
Commerce  and  Manufactures  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  they 
were  referred,  reported,  through  one  of  its 
members,  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrange 
them  in  any  form  which  would  be  “alike 
useful  and  compendious.”  In  accordance 
with  a joint  resolution  they  were  therefore 
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referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
then  Mr.  Gallatin — with  instructions  to 
place  the  entire  returns  in  the  hands  of 
some  person  competent  to  make  a digest  of 
them;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Secretary 
subsequently  selected  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  in  1813  submitted  a re- 
port, which,  although  from  necessity  most 
imperfect,  was  nevertheless  of  great  interest 
and  value. 

In  1820,  on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of 
the  fourth  census,  an  effort  was  again  made 
to  obtain  statistics  of  industry;  but  when 
the  returns  came  in  they  were  again  found 
so  discreditable  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  only  constrained  by  the  mandatory 
character  of  the. law  to  permit  their  publi- 
cation ; and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  debating  the  propriety  of  suppressing 
the  entire  document,  refused  to  pass  a reso- 
lution providing  for  its  public  distribution. 

The  result  of  these  two  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts was  that  in  providing  for  the  taking 
of  the  fifth  census  the  attempt  to  collect 
any  industrial  statistics  whatever  was  whol- 
ly abandoned ; and  although  in  1840  sched- 
ules for  obtaining  statistics  of  industry  were 
issued  to  the  marshals  engaged  in  taking 
the  sixth  census,  the  results  obtained  were 
regarded  as  of  little  or  no  importance. 

The  act  of  1850,  however,  under  which 
the  seventh , eighth , and  ninth  censuses  of  the 
United  States  were  taken,  in  the  years  1850, 
1860,  and  1870  respectively,  marks  an  era  in 
the  history  of  American  statistics,  inasmuch 
as  it  not  only  incorporated  provisions  of  law 
looking  to  the  obtaining  of  results  of  sub- 
stantial value  relative  to  domestic  industry, 
but  also  for  the  first  time  so  insured  the  of- 
ficial observance  of  the  law  that  it  became 
possible  to  recognize  the  returns  to  a certain 
extent  as  standards  for  making  comparisons 
and  deductions  in  the  future.  And  for  such 
a result  a debt  of  national  gratitude  is  due, 
more  than  to  all  others,  to  the  Hon.  Joseph 
G.  Kennedy,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  work  of  the  censuses  of  1850  and  of  1860 
was  chiefly  performed. 

But  commendable  as  were  the  returns  of 
the  census  of  1850,  those  of  1860  were  much 
more  comprehensive  and  accurate;  while 
the  ninth  census,  taken  in  1870,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  was  not 
only  very  far  superior  in  every  respect  to 
any  previous  census  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  compares  favorably  with  any  work 
of  the  kind  previously  executed  in  any  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  known 
that  the  returns  of  the  ninth  census  were 
very  far  from  being  as  complete  and  useful 
as  they  could  and  would  have  been  had  not 
personal  and  partisan  spirit,  overruling  all 
considerations  of  national  good,  mainly  on 
the  part  of  one  man,  prevented  Congress 
from  adopting  a new  law,  carefully  prepared 
by  a committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives (with  the  assistance  of  the  best  statis- 
ticians of  every  department  in  the  country), 
and  subsequently  passed  by  the  House  al- 
most unanimously,  and  so  compelled  the 
performance  of  the  work  under  the  old  law, 
one  of  whose  provisions  required  the  enu- 
meration and  valuation  of  slaves,  when  the 
institution  of  slavery  had  for  years  been 
abolished. 

But  in  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  cen- 
sus, the  materials  available  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a history  of  American  manufacturing 
industry  are  exceedingly  varied,  and  if  not 
complete,  exact,  and  accordant,  are  at  least 
invested  with  a high  degree  of  interest. 
For  the  earlier  periods,  or  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our  national  his- 
tory, the  few  particulars  which  can  now  be 
gathered  are  to  be  sought  for  mainly  in  co- 
lonial statutes  and  records,  private  corre- 
spondence, minutes  of  councils  and  assem- 
blies, local  histories,  and  individual  biogra- 
phies. In  1791  Alexander  Hamilton,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  obedience  to  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  submitted  his  famous 
report  on  domestic  manufactures  and  their 
relations  to  the  new  Federal  government, 
in  which,  without  entering  into  details,  he 
gave  an  enumeration  of  such  branches  of  in- 
dustry under  this  head  as  seemed  to  him  at 
that  time  to  be  permanently  established  in 
the  country.  Hamilton’s  report  was  follow- 
ed in  1813  by  the  work  of  Tench  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  above  referred  to;  while  in 
1816  Timothy  Pitkin,  a Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  from 
1808  to  1819,  published,  under  the  title  of  A 
Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
States , including  also  an  Account  of  Banks , 
Manufactures,  and  Internal  Trade,  what  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition, 
and  long  subsequent  also  to  the  second  edi- 
tion in  1835,  held  rank  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  authoritative  commercial  and 
statistical  work  of  American  origin.  At 
present  the  most  complete  repertory  of  facts 
concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  L.  Bishop,  of  Philadelphia, 
entitle/1  A History  of  American  Manufactures 
from  1608  to  1860 — three  volumes ; in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  have  also  been  from  time 
to  time  important  publications  by  various  au- 
thors on  specialties  of  manufactures  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  as  Thomas’s  History  of  Print- 
ing, White’s  Memoirs  of  Slater , Batchelder  on 
the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
Munsell’s  Chronology  of  Paper  and  Paper-mak- 
ing, as  well  as  numerous  statistical  reports 
from  special  industrial  associations,  as  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  Nation- 
al Association  of  American  Cotton  and  Wool- 
en Manufacturers,  etc.,  etc.  Within  a com- 
paratively recent  period,  also,  many  of  the 
States  have  prepared  and  published,  every 
five  years  subsequent  to  the  national  cen- 
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sus,  very  full  details  of  their  local  domestic 
industries;  and  as  the  principle  that  healthy 
legislation  can  only  flow  from  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  people  has  gradually  obtained  public 
recognition,  the  establishment  of  distinct 
bureaus  of  statistics,  reporting  every  year 
with  great  minuteness  of  detail  the  particu- 
lars of  all  important  industrial  occupations, 
is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  of  all  State  governments. 

With  this  brief  review  of  the  sources  of 
information  available  for  studying  the  his- 
tory of  our  national  industrial  progress,  at- 
tention is  next  asked  to  the  subject  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  American  manu- 
factures from  the  period  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Virginia,  in  1607-8,  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  colonial  system  in  1776. 

PROGRESS  FROM  1607  TO  1776, 

And  in  reviewing  the  pertinent  facts  of 
this  period  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
first  instance  most  forcibly  arrests  atten- 
tion is  the  strong  natural  tendency  exhibit- 
ed from  the  very  outset  by  the  people  who 
colonized  and  built  up  the  American  States 
to  multiply  and  diversify  their  industries — 
a fact  in  striking  contrast  with  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  so  assiduously  main- 
tained by  a school  of  American  economists 
that  such  a result,  among  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple, inhabiting  a country  of  varied  resources, 
does  not  tend  to  occur  naturally,  but  is 
rather  the  direct  offspring  of  legislative  di- 
rection and  interference. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  second  vessel  dis- 
patched by  the  London  Company,  in  1608, 
to  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  Virginia 
(founded  the  previous  year),  brought  num- 
bers of  persons  skilled  in  manufactures,  of 
whom  says  the  historian  (Stith),  “No  soon- 
er were  they  landed,  but  the  President  dis- 
patched as  many  as  were  able,  some  to  make 
glass,  and  others  for  pitch,  tar,  and  soap- 
ashes  and  the  very  first  manufactory  es- 
tablished within  the  territory  now  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  was  a “ glass- 
house” (furnace)  in  the  woods  of  Virginia, 
about  a mile  from  the  settlement  of  James- 
town. And  it  is  further  interesting  to  note 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a cargo  of  “ sas- 
safras” gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Cod  in  1608,  the  first  export  from  the  Brit- 
ish North  American  colonies  consisted  in 
great  part  of  what  in  the  most  technical 
sense  are  termed  “manufactures;”  or,  to  use 
the  quaint  language  of  Captain  John  Smith 
in  his  letter  which  accompanied  the  invoice, 
“ of  trials  of  pitch,  tar,  glass,  frankincense, 
and  soap-ashes,  with  what  wainscot  and 
clapboard  as  could  be  forwarded.” 

From  the  very  first,  under  the  popular  im- 
pression probably  that  the  country  was  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  production  of  silk, 
special  efforts  were  made  in  nearly  all  the 


colonies  to  direct  and  divert  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  this  particular  industry ; and 
it  is  recorded  that  the  first  Assembly  that 
convened  in  Virginia  under  a written  con- 
stitution, in  1621,  especially  occupied  itself 
with  considering  “how  best  to  encourage 
the  silk  culture.”  In  1662  also  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  with  a view  of  encouraging  man- 
ufactures, offered  prizes  for  the  best  speci- 
mens of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  and  a spe- 
cial prize  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each 
pound  of  wound  silk  produced  in  the  colo- 
ny ; and  it  was  also  enjoined  that  for  every 
hundred  acres  of  land  held  in  fee,  the  pro- 
prietor should  be  required  to  plant  and 
fence  twelve  mulberry-trees.  Silk  culture 
in  Georgia  also  so  largely  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  first  colonists  that  a public  seal 
was  adopted  bearing  as  a device  silk-worms- 
engaged  in  their  labors ; while  bounties  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  same  industry 
were  repeatedly  offered  by  the  colonies  of 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  North 
and  South  Carolina.  It  is  a most  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  circumstance  that  this- 
specialty  of  employment,  which  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country  was  par- 
ticularly selected  as  worthy  of  attention, 
and  as  such  did  receive  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  from  the  various  colonial 
and  State  authorities  an  amount  of  encour- 
agement, through  special  legislation,  great- 
er than  was  bestowed  on  any  other  interest, 
is  the  only  one  of  the  great  industries  which 
has  never  been  able  to  attain  to  a healthy 
condition  of  existence  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  to-day  only  exists  in  the 
United  States  in  virtue  of  a degree  of  legis- 
lative encouragement  far  in  excess  of  that 
demanded  and  received  by  any  other  indus- 
trial interest. 

But  zealously  as  did  the  first  settlers  of 
Virginia  engage  at  the  outset  in  manufac- 
tures, the  characteristics  of  the  territory 
upon  which  they  located,  in  respect  to  fer- 
tility of  soil  and  mildness  of  climate,  proved 
antagonistic;  and  obeying  the  promptings 
of  self-interest,  which  are  always  a far  bet- 
ter and  surer  guide  than  legislation  for  de- 
termining what  occupations  individuals  as 
well  as  communities  can  best  follow,  they  in 
common  with  the  population  of  all  the  oth- 
er Southern  colonies  early  became  planters 
rather  than  artisans.  Amd  from  that  day  to 
this  American  manufacturing  industry  has 
found  its  greatest  development  in  other 
and  less  fertile  localities. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  indeed  made  by  the 
authorities  to  arrest  the  tendency  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  to  engage  in  agriculture 
rather  than  in  manufactures  or  commerce, 
and  in  1689  it  was  even  ordered  that  all  the 
tobacco  grown  in  the  colony  in  excess  of  a 
certain  quantity  should  be  destroyed.  But 
this  and  other  efforts,  like  the  offering  of 
prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  the  produc- 
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tion  of  textile  fabrics,  proved  of  no  avail. 
Tobacco  grew  most  luxuriously,  and  in  1617 
readily  commanded  three  shillings  per  pound, 
and  the  Virginians  soon  found  that  it  was, 
at  least  for  the  time,  more  advantageous  to 
buy  manufactured  articles  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  crops  than  to  manufacture 
for  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  New  England  the 
circumstances  of  a sterile  soil  and  a harsh 
climate  were  antagonistic  to  agriculture  and 
in  favor  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
from  a very  early  day  powerfully  contrib- 
uted to  give  to  this  section  of  country  a 
supremacy  in  respect  to  the  two  last-named 
branches  of  industry  which  no  subsequent 
influences  have  ever  seriously  impaired  or 
threatened.  The  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry  to  which  the  attention  of  the  New 
England  colonists  was  first,  and  as  it  were 
naturally,  directed,  by  reason  of  the  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  their  forests,  was  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  for  which  there  was 
a constant  and  remunerative  demand  in 
England  and  throughout  the  West  Indies. 
Ship-building  commenced  in  the  Plymouth 
Colony  within  three  years  after  the  landing, 
and  the  business  subsequently  received  a 
great  impulse  by  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy under  Charles  I.  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  which  led  the 
colonists  to  apprehend  that  the  incentive  to 
emigration,  and  the  consequent  sailing  of 
ships  from  England,  being  diminished,  they 
would  be  thereby  left  dependent  on  their 
own  resources  for  interoceanic  communica- 
tions. “The  general  fear,”  says  Governor 
Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  “ of  a want  of  for- 
eign commodities,  now  our  money  was  gone, 
and  that  things  were  like  to  go  well  in  En- 
gland, set  us  on  work  to  provide  shipping  of 
our  own ;”  and  the  business  was  prosecuted 
with  such  vigor  that  in  1676,  just  a century 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  550 
vessels  are  reported  to  have  been  built  in 
Boston  and  the  vicinity,  of  which  230  ranged 
from  50  to  250  tons  burden ; and  in  1731  the 
trade  of  Massachusetts  alone  employed  600 
sail  of  ships  and  sloops,  having  an  aggre- 
gate of  38,000  tonnage — one-half  of  which 
traded  to  Europe — in  addition  to  over  1000 
sail  and  from  5000  to  6000  men  employed  at 
the  same  time  in  the  fisheries. 

The  business  of  constructing  ships  for 
home  use  and  for  sale  in  foreign  countries 
was  also  extensively  followed  in  nearly  all 
the  other  colonies,  and  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  ‘especially  the  manufacture  of 
spars,  masts,  and  ship  timber  for  export 
early  became  a leading  and  profitable  in- 
dustry. 

The  first  saw-mill  in  New  England  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  erected  as  early  as  1634 
or  1635  on  the  Salmon  Falls  River,  New 
Hampshire,  near  to  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Portsmouth.  The  first  water-mill  in 


New  England  is  supposed  to  have  been  put 
up  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  as  early 
as  1628 ; and  in  1633  another  was  erected  in 
the  Plymouth  Colony  by  one  Stephen  Dean, 
which  he  engaged  should  be  sufficient  to 
“beat”  com  for  the  whole  colony.  The 
first  Van  Rensselaer  sent  from  Holland  to 
Albany  as  early  as  1631  a master  mill-wright 
and  two  small  millstones  for  a small  grist- 
mill. The  first  grist-mill  in  Pennsylvania 
was  erected  by  Colonel  John  Print z,  Gov- 
ernor of  what  was  then  called  New  Sweden, 
in  1643.  Virginia  as  early  as  1649  had  four 
windmills  and  five  water-mills,  besides  many 
“ horse-mills,”  and  for  a considerable  num- 
ber of  years  exported  large  quantities  of 
breadstufls  to  her  sister  colonies  and  to  the 
West  Indies. 

The  first  printing-press  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States  was  set  up  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  1638,  only  eighteen  years 
subsequent  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  the  wilderness.  The  first  thing  printed 
was  The  Freeman's  Oath , a broadside;  the 
second,  an  almanac,  in  1639 ; and  in  1640  the 
first  book,  “the  Psalms  newly  turned  into 
metre,”  or  The  Bay  Psalm-Book , as  it  was 
called — a work  which  is  said  to  have  gone 
through  seventy  editions.  William  Penn 
landed  in  his  new  territory  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1682,  and  four  years  later  a printing-press 
— the  third  in  the  colonies — was  at  work  in 
Philadelphia.  The  first  press  established  in 
the  Province  of  New  York  was  in  1693,  none 
having  been  allowed  there  during  the  rule 
of  the  Dutch.  The  first  printing-press  in 
Connecticut  was  established  at  New  London 
in  1709;  in  Rhode  Island,  at  Newport,  in 
1713-14 ; in  Delaware,  at  Annapolis,  in  1726; 
in  South  Carolina,  at  Charleston,  in  1730 ; in 
New  Hampshire,  at  Portsmouth,  in  1756 ; in 
North  Carolina,  at  Newbern,  in  1757;  in 
Georgia,  at  Savannah,  in  1762 ; and  in  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Maine  in  1780.  The  first 
printing-press  in  the  territory  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  was  set  up  in  Kentucky  in  1786; 
the  second,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  1793; 
and  the  third,  probably,  at  Cincinnati,  then 
only  a trading  post,  in  1795. 

The  number  of  printing-presses  in  the 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  is 
believed  to  have  been  about  forty.  The 
number  of  separate  works  printed  in  the 
provinces  up  to  this  period  can  not  now  be 
ascertained;  but  the  Philadelphia  Library 
contains  as  many  as  459  works  printed  in 
that  city  alone  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

The  first  book-binding  in  this  country  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  edition  of  1000  copies 
of  the.Bible,  published  at  Cambridge  in  1663, 
which  was  followed  by  a second  edition  of 
2000  copies  in  1685.  The  work  was  perform- 
ed by  one  John  Ratliffe,  who  came  from  En- 
gland expressly  for  this  purpose.  His  price 
was  about  3«.  4d.  per  volume,  and  one  Bible 
was  as  much  as  he  could  bind  in  one  day. 
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The  manufacture  of  paper  of  any  descrip- 
tion was  not  established  in  any  of  the  colo- 
nies until  full  fifty  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing,  the  first  paper  mill  having 
been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
by  one  William  Rittonhousen,  a native  of 
Germany,  about  the  year  1690.  The  first  pa- 
per mill  in  New  England  was  established  in 
the  town  of  Milton,  near  Boston,  in  1730. 
In  1732  the  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  weekly  Rehearsal , of  Boston : 

“Richard  Fry,  Stationer,  Bookseller,  Paper-maker, 
and  Rag  merchant,  from  the  city  of  London,  keeps  at 
Mr.  Thomas  Fleet’s,  printer,  at  the  Heart  and  Crown, 
in  Cornbill,  Boston,  where  said  Fry  is  ready  to  accom- 
modate all  Gentlemen,  Merchants,  and  Tradesmen  with 
setts  of  Accompt  books  after  the  most  acute  manner 
tor  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  can  have  them 
from  London.  I return  the  Public  Thanks  for  follow- 
ing the  Directions  of  my  former  Advertisement  for 
gathering  rags,  and  hope  they  will  continue  the  like 
Method,  having  received  upward  of  Seven  thousand 
weight  already.” 

The  early  scarcity  of  paper  in  the  colo- 
nies is  illustrated  by  the  following  curious 
advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Evening  Post  in  1748 : 

“ Choice  Pennsylvania  Tobacco  paper  is  to  be  sold 
by  the  publisher  of  this  paper  at  the  Heart  and  Crown, 
where  may  be  also  had  the  Bulls  or  Indulgencies  of 
the  present  Pope,  Urban  VIII.,  either  by  the  single 
Bull,  Quire,  or  Ream,  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  they 
can  be  purchased  of  the  French  or  Spanish  priests.” 

The  explanation  of  this  was  that  several 
bales  of  “ indulgencies,”  printed  upon  very 
good  paper  and  only  on  one  side,  had  been 
captured  by  an  English  cruiser  from  a Span- 
ish vessel,  and  being  offered  at  a very  low 
price,  had  been  purchased  by  the  Boston 
printer,  who  saw  an  opportunity  for  profit 
by  printing  ballads  or  other  matter  for  his 
customers  upon  the  backs  of  the  pontifical 
documents  in  question.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  about  this  time  Robert  Salton- 
s tall  was  fined  five  shillings  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  for  presenting  a pe- 
tition on  a small  and  bad  piece  of  paper. 

In  1768  Colonel  Christopher  Leffingwell 
erected  at  Norwich  the  first  paper  mill  in 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  under  the  prom- 
ise of  a bounty  from  the  General  Assembly. 
Two  years  after  he  was  accordingly  awarded 
twopence  a quire  on  4020  quires  of  writing- 
paper,  and  one  penny  each  on  10,600  quires 
of  printing-paper.  Having  attained  such  a 
degree  of  success,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
government  patronage  was  soon  afterward 
withdrawn. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Dunkers,  who  set- 
tled in  Lancaster  County,  very  early  gave 
their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
and  also  set  up  a printing-press.  During 
the  Revolution,  and  just  previous  to  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Brandywine,  messengers  were  sent 
to  their  mill  for  a supply  of  paper  for  car- 
tridges. The  mill  happening  to  be  out  of 
unmanufactured  paper,  the  fraternity,  who 


held  their  property  in  common,  sent  back 
as  a substitute  to  the  Continental  army  sev- 
eral wagon  loads  of  an  edition  of  Fox’s  Book 
of  Martyrs,  and  from  the  paper  supplied  by 
the  pages  of  this  work  the  cartridges  used 
in  the  battle  were  in  part  manufactured. 

About  the  year  1770  the  number  of  paper 
mills  in  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware  was  reported  to  be 
forty,  this  department  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry having  especially  developed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  centre  of  literary  activity  for  the 
colonies.  It  was  a business,  moreover,  in 
which  Dr.  Franklin  was  greatly  interested ; 
and  he  told  De  Warville,  a French  traveler 
who  visited  America  in  1788,  that  he  had 
himself  established  as  many  as  eighteen 
mills. 

The  business  of  the  manufacture  of  “ pa- 
per-hangings” commenced  in  the  colonies 
about  the  year  1760,  and  in  1791  it  was  one 
of  the  branches  of  domestic  industry,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  were  well  established. 

The  household  manufacture  of  textile  fab- 
rics— of  cotton-wool,  linen,  and  silk — was  al- 
most coeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  same  circumstances  which 
have  been  before  noted  as  favoring  the 
building  of  ships  also  greatly  encouraged 
the  development  of  these  other  industries. 

We  are  accustomed,  and  with  good  reason, 
to  regard  the  tide  and  volume  of  immigra- 
tion which  has  flowed  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New  since  1850  as  something  most 
remarkable,  but  the  largest  comparative  im- 
migration which  this  country  has  ever  ex- 
perienced occurred  during  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  between  1630  and 
1640,  when  nearly  every  year  added  a num- 
ber of  individuals  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
the  previously  existing  population.  The 
result  was  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
provisions,  and  the  attention  of  the  colo- 
nists, especially  in  New  England  and  in 
New  York,  was  largely  directed  to  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle,  and  in  the  former  also  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries.  Governor 
Hutchinson,  indeed,  records  that  at  one  time 
the  price  of  cattle  in  the  colonies  rose  as  high 
as  £25,  and  even  £28,  per  head.  The  ces- 
sation of  immigration  in  1640,  consequent 
upon  the  cessation  of  persecution  in  En- 
gland for  religious  non-conformity,  caused 
an  immediate  and  excessive  decline  in  the 
price  of  cattle,  and  as  suddenly  cut  off  a 
leading  source  of  provincial  revenue.  At 
the  same  time,  with  their  thus  impaired 
means  of  purchase,  the  diminished  inter- 
course with  England  also  caused  great  un- 
certainty in  respect  to  the  supply  of  cloth- 
ing, for  which  the  colonists  had  been  up  to 
this  time  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
mother  country.  What  next  happened,  as 
told  with  quaint  simplicity  by  the  early  his- 
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torian  of  New  England  (Hubbard),  striking- 
ly illustrates  the  state  of  things  in  which  a 
resort  to  manufactures  becomes  a necessi- 
ty in  a new  country.  After  describing  the 
manner  in  which  their  necessity  first  came 
upon  them,  he  continues : 

“Now  the  country  of  New  England  was  to  Beek  of 
a way  to  provide  themselves  with  clothing,  which  they 
could  not  obtain  by  selling  cattle  as  before,  which 
were  now  fallen  from  that  huge  price  forementioned 
to  five  pounds  apiece ; nor  was  there  at  that  rate  a 
ready  vent  for  them  neither.  Thus  the  flood  which 
brought  in  much  wealth  to  many  persons,  the  contra- 
ry ebb  carried  all  away  out  of  their  reach.  To  help 
themselves  in  this  their  exigent,  for  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  themselves  and  their  families,  the  General  Court 
made  order  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen 
cloth,  which  with  God’s  blessing  upon  man’s  endeav- 
or in  a little  time  stopped  this  gap  in  part,  and  soon 
after  another  door  was  opened  by  special  Providence ; 
for  when  one  hand  was  shut  by  way  of  supply  from 
England,  another  was  opened  by  way  of  traffic,  first  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Wine  Islands,  whereby,  among 
other  goods,  much  cotton-wool  was  brought  into  the 
country,  which  the  inhabitants,  learning  to  spin  and 
breeding  of  sheep  and  sewing  of  hemp  and  flax,  they 
soon  found  out  a way  to  Bupply  themselves  of  cloth.” 

The  first  regular  or  systematic  attempt 
to  manufacture  cloth,  particularly  woolen, 
was  made  by  a company  of  Yorkshire  immi- 
grants who  settled  at  Rowley,  Massachu- 
setts, where  in  1643  was  erected  the  first 
fulling-mill  in  the  North  American  colonies. 
The  manufacture  of  cordage  was  entered 
upon  in  Boston  as  early  as  1629.  In  the 
New  Netherlands  (New  York),  although  the 
primary  object  with  the  mercantile  com- 
pany which  planted  and  governed  that  col- 
ony was  trade  with  the  Indians,  yet  the 
characteristic  industry  of  the  Dutch  prompt- 
ed to  a very  extensive  household  manufac- 
ture of  linens,  woolens,  and  hosiery;  and 
Denton,  the  earliest  writer  in  that  province, 
says  (1670)  of  them,  “Every  one  make  their 
own  linen  and  a great  part  of  their  woolen 
cloth  for  their  ordinary  wear.”  Under  the 
auspices  of  William  Penn,  the  manufacture 
of  (linen  and  woolen)  cloth  was  one  of  the 
first  branches  of  industry  undertaken  in  his 
new  colony;  and  among  the  articles  men- 
tioned as  produced  in  Pennsylvania  as  early 
as  1698  (which  daily  improved  in  quality) 
were  druggets,  serges,  cambists,  and  a va- 
riety of  other  stuff,  giving  employment  to 
dyers,  fullers,  comb -makers,  card -makers, 
weavers,  spinners,  etc.  The  general  prog- 
ress made  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  dur- 
ing the  first  century  of  the  existence  of  the 
North  American  colonies  is  also  indicated  by 
a report  which  Colonel  Heathcote,  a member 
of  the  Council  of  the’Province  of  New  York, 
made  to  the  English  Board  of  Trade  in  1706, 
in  which  he  says  that  he  had  labored  to  di- 
vert the  Americans  from  going  on  with  their 
woolen  and  linen  manufactures,  which  are 
already  so  far  advanced  that  three-fourths 
of  the  linen  and  woolen  used  was  made 
• among  them,  “especially  the  coarse  sort;  and 
if  some  speedy  and  effectual  ways  are  not 


found  to  put  a stop  to  it,  they  will  carry  it 
on  a great  deal  further,  and  perhaps  in  time 
very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  our  manufac- 
tures at  home.” 

The  smelting  of  iron  ore  was  one  of  the 
industries  attempted  by  the  first  settlers 
in  Virginia ; but  both  the  iron-works  and 
the  “ glass-house,”  which  had  been  erected, 
were  early  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  who, 
although  not  versed  in  any  system  of  po- 
litical economy,  nevertheless  ever  showed 
themselves  the  most  persistent  enemies  of 
diversified  employments.  In  New  England 
preliminary  attempts  to  establish  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  were  made  in  1630,  and  in 
1645  regular  works  were  established  at 
Lynn.  Of  thesQ  last  the  old  historian  (Hub- 
bard) says,  contemptuously,  “ That  instead 
of  drawing  out  bars  of  iron  for  the  country’s 
use,  there  was  hammered  out  nothing  but 
contentions  and  lawsuits;”  but,  notwith- 
standing this  disparagement,  the  operations 
commenced  in  this  locality  are  believed  to 
have  been  conducted  with  a degree  of  suc- 
cess for  a period  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  pat- 
ent granted  in  this  country  was  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1646,  to 
one  Joseph  Jencks,  of  Lynn,  “ for  y*  making 
of  Engines  for  mills  to  goe  with  water,  for 
y9  more  speedy  dispatch  of  work  than  for- 
merly, and  mills  for  y9  making  of  Sithes  and 
other  Edged  Tooles,”  the  Court  having  pre- 
viously passed  a law  that  there  “ should  be 
no  monopolies  but  of  such  new  inventions 
as  were  profitable  to  the  country,  and  that 
for  a short  time  only.” 

Pig-iron  began  to  be  exported  from  the 
American  colonies  to  England  as  early  as 
1718,  when  a record  is  made  of  a small  lot 
of  three  and  one-half  tons  received  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  By  1728,  however,  pig- 
iron  had  become  a regular  and  important 
article  of  colonial  fexport,  and  some  years 
later  the  exportation  of  bar-iron  also  com- 
menced, and  from  this  time  both  pig.  and 
bar  iron  continued  to  be  annually  exported 
from  the  North  American  colonies  until  aft- 
er the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution. 

From  the  official  returns  of  the  British 
Custom-house  (which  are  still  extant,  and 
have  been  published)  the  exact  amount  of 
such  exports  received  in  England  at  differ- 
i ent  periods  from  1728  to  1776  was  as  follows : 


Ynn. 

Pljf-Iron. 

B«r-Iron.  | 

1728-89 

Tons. 

1127 

Tons.  1 

1782-38 

2404 

ii 

1746 

2274 

198 

1784 

8244 

889 

1764 

2854 

1089 

1771 

8808 

2222 

1778 

2998 

918 

me 

818 

28 

Contemporaneously  with  the  manufac- 
tures above  noticed  there  were  also  estab- 
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lished  throughout  the  provinces  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  of  bricks,  pottery,  and 
glass,  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors,  of 
hardware  in  various  forms,  of  candles,  snuff, 
gunpowder,  copperas,  and  a multitude  of 
other  articles,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century  of  their  existence  there  was 
hardly  a branch  of  useful  industry  common 
in  Europe  which  was  not  practiced  with 
more  or  less  of  success  in  the  British  North 
American  colonies.  In  fact,  so  successful 
had  been  the  attempts  of  the  colonists  to 
manufacture  that  the  jealousy  of  the  moth- 
er country  began  to  be  awakened  at  a peri- 
od considerably  anterior  to  that  mentioned, 
for  Sir  Josiah  Child,  although  a much  more 
liberal  and  intelligent  politician  than  many 
of  his  countrymen  at  that  day,  in  a dis- 
course “on  trade,”  published  in  1670,  de- 
scribes New  England  as  having  come  to  be 
the  most  prejudicial  plantation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  gives  for  this  opinion  the  sin- 
gular reason  that  they  are  a people  “ whose 
frugality,  industry,  and  temperance,  and  the 
happiness  of  whose  laws  and  institutions, 
promise  to  them  a long  life  and  a wonderful 
increase  of  people,  riches,  and  power.” 

TRUE  CAUSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

And  here  we  come  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  true  cause  of  the  American  Revolution, 
which  is  now  well  understood  to  have  been 
not  so  much  that  the  colonists  were  denied 
representation  in  the  central  government, 
or  that  they  were  unduly  restrained  in  re- 
spect to  any  liberty  of  their  persons,  but 
rather  that  their  rights  to  property  were 
continually  interfered  with,  that  they  were 
denied  the  privilege  of  freely  buying  and 
selling  wherever  and  whenever  they  might 
see  fit,  and  of  following  the  occupations 
which  seemed  to  them  most  remunerative. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  acts  of  Great  Britain, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  investigations  and 
experiences  of  another  century,  are  suscep- 
tible of  a much  less  harsh  interpretation 
than,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  put  upon 
them.  Thus  England,  during  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  even  later,  held,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world,  a most  firm  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine,  which  had  come  down 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  that  no  one  nation  or 
individual  could  get  gain  from  commerce  or 
trade  except  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
nation  or  individual,  and  that  therefore  the 
surest  way  for  a nation  or  individual  to 
prosper  and  grow  rich  was  to  sell  as  much 
and  buy  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  endeav- 
or to  obtain  gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for 
what  they  did  sell  in  preference  to  any  oth- 
er products.  Stated  in  the  abstract,  and  in 
this  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
these  doctrines  seem  very  strange  and  most 
absurd;  and  yet  the  United  States  is  the 
one  nation  of  all  others  claiming  to  be  en-  | 


lightened  which  to-day  by  her  commercial 
system  fails  to  recognize  or  practically  de- 
nies the  great  economic  axiom  that  no  na- 
tion or  community  can  sell  to  any  great  ex- 
tent except  in  proportion  as  it  is  willing  to 
buy ; that  all  trade  and  commerce  must  be 
mutually  advantageous,  or  it  would  not  ex- 
ist; and  that  after  every  fair  mercantile 
transaction  both  parties,  however  varied 
their  nationality  and  residences,  are  richer 
than  before. 

It  is  also  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
American  colonies  were  planted  with  the 
least  reference  to  the  pecuniary  or  person- 
al benefit  of  the  colonists  themselves.  The 
mode  was  simply  this : The  King  of  En- 
gland, on  payment  to  himself  of  a certain 
sum,  granted  a tract  of  land  of  American 
territory,  together  with  a charter,  to  a joint- 
stock  company  of  English  merchants  and 
adventurers,  who  sent  out  a colony  to  cul- 
tivate the  lands  and  gather  their  products 
for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  stockhold- 
ers. It  was  clearly  an  enterprise  for  mak- 
ing money — as  much  so  as  are  the  railroad 
and  other  corporations  of  the  present  day — 
and  the  colonists  were  regarded  as  merely* 
the  hired  servants  of  the  company.  This 
was  the  method  after  which  all  the  colonies 
were  established,  and  if  the  colonists  pos- 
sessed any  political  privileges  it  was  be- 
cause they  wrenched  them  from  the  unwill- 
ing hands  of  the  corporators.  For  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  this  position  reference  is 
made  to  the  pages  of  all  the  American  his- 
torians, and  to  the  still  stronger  testimony 
of  the  great  Adam  Smith,  of  Scotland,  who, 
while  the  American  Revolution  was  pro- 
gressing, declared  that  England  had  found- 
ed an  empire  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  up  a 
people  of  customers — a policy  which  he  de- 
nounced as  fit  only  for  a nation  of  shop- 
keepers. # 

Entertaining  such  views  respecting  the 
nature  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  use 
of  colonies,  nothing,  therefore,  was  more 
natural  and  legitimate  than  that  England 
should  regard  her  transatlantic  plantations 
as  instrumentalities  for  the  promotion  of  her 
own  interests  and  aggrandizement  exclu- 
sively, and  that  when  the  enterprise  of  the 
Americans  in  respect  to  certain  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry  seemed  likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  similar  industries  of  her  own, 
she  should  attempt  to  shackle  and  restrain 
their  progress.  It  ought  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  Great  Britain  acted  unjustly 
toward  the  colonies,  she  was  at  least  con- 
sistent in  both  her  home  and  her  colonial 
policy,  and  framed  the  former,  equally  with 
the  latter,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  then 
narrow  commercial  spirit  of  the  age.  Thus, 
if  it  was  forbidden  to  the  colonists  to  export 
woolen  goods,  or  transport  wool  from  one  . 
“plantation”  to  another,  there  was  at  the. 
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same  time  on  the  statute-book  of  England  a 
law  which  made  it  felony  for  any  English- 
man to  export  any  sheep  from  the  kingdom, 
or  to  purchase  or  transport  any  wool  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  sea  without  permission 
of  the  king,  or  to  load  or  carry  any  wool 
within  five  miles  of  the  sea,  except  between 
sunrising  and  sunsetting.  And  again,  if  the 
colonists  were  hot  permitted  to  carry  any 
article  of  produce  on  the  seas  except  in 
British  ships,  the  necessity  was  about  the 
same  time  announced  in  Parliament  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Somers,  of  going  to  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  of  destroying  their 
commerce,  because  “ it  was  impairing  ours.” 

On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  all  those 
colonial  industries  which  were  not  regarded 
as  antagonistic  to  British  interests,  the  ac- 
tion of  Parliament  was  generous  and  consid- 
erate. For  example,  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco was  forbidden  in  England  by  highly 
penal  enactments,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a 
monopoly  of  that  product  to  the  Southern 
colonies.  Liberal  premiums  were  also  offer- 
ed and  awarded  for  the  cultivation  and  ex- 
portation of  colonial  silk,  indigo,  hemp,  fiax, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  the  fisheries ; and 
in  1750  an  act  passed  Parliament  to  encour- 
age the  exportation  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from 
his  Majesty’s  plantations  in  America,  where- 
by all  duties  on  the  import  of  the  same 
into  Great  Britain  were  removed,  although 
maintained  in  respect  to  the  imports  from 
all  other  countries.  Nevertheless,  the  one 
most  important  fact  in  connection  with  this 
topic  is  that  it  was  the  rapid  growth  of  co- 
lonial commerce  and  manufactures,  conjoint- 
ly with  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  in- 
terfere with  and  suppress  them,  which  led 
to  a gradual  and  increasing  alienation  and 
final  violent  separation  of  the  two  countries. 

The  first  important  act  which  operated  as 
a restriction  on  the  industry  of  the  colonists 
was  the  so-called  “ Navigation  Act”  of  1650, 
which,  although  primarily  intended,  to  use 
the  words  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  “to 
clip  the  wings  of  our  opulent  and  aspiring 
neighbors,”  the  Dutch,  nevertheless  struck 
a heavy  blow  at  one  of  the  foremost  indus- 
tries of  the  colonies,  namely,  ship-building. 
By  this  act  and  its  extensions  in  1661  and 
1663  it  was  provided  that  no  article  of  colo- 
nial produce  or  British  manufacture  should 
be  carried  in  any  but  British  ships,  and  that 
the  colonists  should  not  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase in  any  but  British  markets  any  manu- 
factured article  which  England  had  to  sell. 
Following  the  enactment  of  these  purely 
commercial  restrictions,  it  soon  also  became 
a policy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  dis- 
courage all  attempts  at  manufacturing  by 
the  colonists  in  competition  with  similar 
British  industries ; and  it  was  in  pursuance 
of  this  policy  that  in  1696  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  was  by  royal 
order  committed  to  a Board  of  Trade,  under 


the  title  of  “The  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  the  Plantations.”  Henceforth 
the  vigilant  nation  of  shop-keepers  would 
not  be  content  with  watching  and  controll- 
ing the  shipping  and  trade  of  American 
ports,  but  must  lay  its  hands  on  all  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  of  the  colonies.  The 
royal  governors  were  required  to  report 
yearly  to  the  board  on  the  state  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  divert 
them  from  setting  up  and  carrying  on  man- 
ufactures. But  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions were  not  sufficient  to  repress  the  in- 
dustrial enterprise  of  the  Americans,  and 
three  years  after,  the  board  having  received 
complaint  that  the  wool  and  woolen  manu- 
factures of  the  North  American  plantations 
began  to  be  exported  to  foreign  markets 
formerly  supplied  by  England,  an  act  was 
passed  by  Parliament  which,  after  declar- 
ing in  its  preamble  “ that  colonial  industry 
would  inevitably  sink  the  value  of  lands  in 
England,”  prohibited  thereafter  the  move- 
ment of  any  American  wool  or  woolen  man- 
ufactures not  only  to  foreign  countries,  but 
also  as  between  one  colony  and  another. 
And  in  1731,  as  complaint  of  the  increasing 
divergence  of  trade  from  its  prescribed  chan- 
nels by  the  action  of  the  colonists  continued 
to  be  made  by  British  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, the  House  of  Commons  again  took 
up  the  subject,  and  ordered,  through  the 
Board  of  Trade,  an  inquiry  “ with  respect  to 
laws  made,  manufactures  set  up,  or  trade 
carried  on”  (in  the  colonies)  “detrimental 
to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain.”  The  report  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  order  in  1731-32  furnishes  some 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  state  of 
manufactures  at  that  time  in  America,  al- 
though it  was  known  to  be  so  incomplete 
that  the  concealment  practiced  was  made 
the  subject  of  complaint  in  England.  The 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire  reported  that 
there  were  no  settled  manufactures  in  that 
province.  The  Governors  of  Connecticut 
and  the  Carolines  made  no  returns,  and  the 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  confined  his  re- 
port to  matters  not  connected  with  manu- 
factures. Massachusetts  was  reported  as 
having  manufactures  of  cloth,  a paper  mill, 
also  several  forges  for  making  bar-iron,  some 
furnaces  for  cast  and  hollow  ware,  one  slit- 
ting-mill,  and  a manufacture  of  nails.  The 
Surveyor -General  of  his  Majesty’s  Woods 
wrote  that  they  have  in  New  England  six 
furnaces  and  nineteen  forges  for  making 
iron;  that  many  ships  were  built  for  the 
French  and  Spaniards ; and  that  great  quan- 
tities of  hats  were  made  and  exported  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West  Indies.  They 
also  make  all  kinds  of  iron  for  shipping,  and 
have  several  still-houses  and  sugar-bakeries. 

Immediately  after  the  reception  of  this 
report,  or  in  1732,  it  was  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment that  “ no  hats  or  felts  should  be  ex- 
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ported  from  the  colonies and  in  1750  a bill 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  decreeing 
that  every  slitting-mill  in  America  should 
be  demolished;  and  although  this  bill  failed 
of  passing  the  House  of  Commons  by  only 
twenty-two  votes,  a subsequent  act  did  pass, 
that  no  new  mills  of  that  description  should 
be  erected. 

It  is  most  important  and  instructive  to 
diverge  for  a moment  at  this  point  from 
tracing  the  development  of  American  man- 
ufactures, and  briefly  notice  the  effect  of 
the  long-continued  restrictive  legislation  of 
Great  Britain  on  political  and  commercial 
morality.  The  multitude  of  arbitrary  laws 
enacted  to  force  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  colonies  and  the  British  people  into 
artificial  and  unnatural  channels  created  a 
multitude  of  new  crimes ; and  transactions 
which  appeared  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  were  no  way  repugnant  to  the 
moral  sense  of  good  men,  were  forbidden  by 
law  under  heavy  penalties.  The  colonists 
became  thenceforth  a nation  of  law-break- 
ers. Nine-tenths  of  the  colonial  merchants 
were  smugglers.  One-quarter  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  bred  to  commerce,  to 
the  command  of  ships,  and  the  contraband 
trade.  John  Hancock  was  the  prince  of 
contraband  traders,  and,  with  John  Adams 
as  his  counsel,  was  on  trial  before  the  Ad- 
miralty Court  in  Boston  at  the  exact  hour 
of  the  shedding  of  blood  at  Lexington,  to 
answer  for  half  a million  dollars1  penalties 
alleged  to  have  been  by  him  incurred  as  a 
smuggler.  And  if  good  old  Governor  Jon- 
athan Trumbull,  of  Connecticut  (Brother 
Jonathan),  did  not  walk  in  the  same  ways 
as  his  brother  patriot  in  Massachusetts, 
then  tradition,  if  not  record,  has  done  him 
very  great  injustice.  There  is  also  on  rec- 
ord a letter  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  written 
in  1771,  at  the  time  he  was  in  mercantile 
business,  giving  instructions  to  the  master 
of  a vessel  in  his  employ  how  to  avoid  the 
customs  regulations  on  entering  ports  in 
the  West  Indies.  But  men  like  Hancock 
and  Trumbull  had  been  made  to  feel  that 
government  was  their  enemy ; that  it  de- 
prived them  of  their  natural  rights;  that 
in  enacting  laws  to  restrain  them  from  la- 
boring freely,  and  freely  exchanging  the 
fruits  of  their  labors,  it  at  the  same  time 
enacted  the  principle  of  slavery,  and  that 
therefore  every  evasion  of  such  laws  was  a 
gain  to  liberty. 

Furthermore,  the  continuance  of  such  a 
policy  as  was  adopted  by  Great  Britain  to- 
ward the  colonies,  and  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance which  was  as  naturally  evoked  in  turn 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  could  tend  to 
but  one  end,  namely,  war  and  revolution; 
and  in  1775  war  and  revolution  came. 

The  population  of  the  colonies  at  about 
the  time  (1670)  that  their  progress  in  man- 


ufactures began  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
Great  Britain  was  probably  a little  less  than 
200,000. 

Mr.  Bancroft  estimates  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  colonies  in  1750  to  have  been 
1,260,000 ; and  in  1770,  five  years  previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  at  2,312,000 ; 
of  whom  1,850,000  were  white  and  462,000 
black. 

PROGRESS  SINCE  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  by  cutting  off  all  except  casual 
and  uncertain  commercial  intercourse  with 
Europe  and  other  countries,  was  to  impart  a 
fresh  impulse  to  such  manufactures  in  the 
colonies  as  were  then  established,  and  to 
call  into  existence  some  new  ones.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  return  of  peace  (in 
1783),  on  the  contrary,  was  most  disastrous 
to  nearly  all  business  interests,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing industries.  But  such  a result  could  not 
well  have  been  otherwise.  The  country  had 
been  subjected  to  a long  and  impoverishing 
war;  it  was  exhausted  of  men  as  well  as  of 
means ; labor  was  scarce  and  high,  and  the 
burden  of  debt,  both  public  and  private,  was 
most  onerous.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
many  writers  in  treating  of  this  period  to 
attribute  the  disastrous  condition  of  affairs 
which  was  immediately  incident  to  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  to  an  unrestrained  influx 
of  foreign  commodities ; but  that  this  agen- 
cy was  not  in  a high  degree  potential  for 
mischief  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  average  imports  of  British  manufactures 
into  the  country  for  several  years  previous 
to  1789,  notwithstanding  a great  increase  to 
the  population  of  the  States,  was  consider- 
ably less  than  the  average  of  several  yean 
preceding  the  war ; and  also  that  when  the 
first  tariff  on  imports  came  to  be  enacted 
under  the  Constitution,  the  rate  establish- 
ed on  all  textile  fabrics  was  only  five  per 
cent.,  and  on  all  manufactures  of  metal  but 
seven  and  a half  per  cent.  But  the  manner 
in  which  importations  were  then  made  was 
undoubtedly  most  mischievous.  There  was 
no  national  government,  and  the  division  of 
the  powers  of  government  among  thirteen 
petty  sovereignties  rendered  the  adoption 
of  uniform  laws  impossible.  Each  State 
accordingly  had  its  own  tariff  and  regula- 
ted its  own  trade.  What  was  binding  in 
Massachusetts  had  no  validity  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  what  was  subject  to  duty  in  New 
York  might  be  imported  free  into  Connect- 
icut or  New  Jersey.  Practically,  therefore, 
no  revenue  could  be  collected  on  imports. 

Great  Britain,  also,  seeing  that  as  a nation 
we  were  commercially  helpless,  not  only  re- 
fused to  negotiate  a commercial  treaty  with 
us,  but  by  an  Order  in  Council  excluded  our 
ships  from  their  ports  in  the  West  Indies, 
and,  as  the  government  of  the  States  was 
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then  constituted,  we  had  no  power  through 
retaliation  to  compel  reciprocity.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  one  who  participated  in  the  acts 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  observers  and  writers  of  the  peri- 
od— Peletiah  Webster,  of  Philadelphia — all 
ike  sufferifigs  and  evils  which  the  country  endured 
from  all  other  agencies  were  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  misery  that  resulted 
from  the  introduction  and  use  of  an  irre- 
deemable paper  money,  and  the  consequent 
irregularities  of  the  entire  American  fiscal 
system,  his  exact  language  being  as  follows : 
“We  have  suffered  more  from  this  cause  than 
from  any  other  cause  of  calamity.  It  has 
killed  more  men,  perverted  and  corrupted 
the  choicest  interests  of  our  country  more, 
and  done  more  injustice,  than  even  the  arms 
and  artifices  of  our  enemies.”  And  again 
he  says,  “If  it  saved  the  state,  it  has  vio- 
lated the  equity  of  our  laws,  corrupted  the 
justice  of  our  public  administration,  ener- 
vated the  trade,  industry,  and  manufactures 
of  our  country,  and  gone  far  to  destroy  the 
morality  of  our  people.” 

But  let  the  causes  have  been  what  they 
may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  a brief  pe- 
riod subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  war 
the  industry  of  the  country  was  greatly 
depressed.  The  establishment  of  a stable 
government,  however,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  at  once  gave  to  affairs  a 
new  aspect.  The  wretched  system  of  dis- 
trust, jealousy,  and  weakness,  which  had 
before  paralyzed  all  enterprise,  and  sunk 
the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  Confedera- 
tion to  the  lowest  point,  disappeared,  and 
fresh  energy  was  infused  into  all  depart- 
ments of  business.  “American  labor,”  says 
Dr.  Bishop,  “ at  this  period  began  steadily 
to  change  its  form  from  a general  system 
of  isolated  and  fireside  manual  operations — 
though  these  continued  for  some  time  lon- 
ger its  chief  characteristic — to  the  more  or- 
ganized efforts  of  regular  establishments, 
with  associated  capital  and  corporate  priv- 
ileges, employing  more  or  less  of  the  new 
machinery  which  was  then  coming  into  use 
in  Europe.” 

The  population  of  the  country  increased 
from  an  estimate  of  2,945,000  in  1780  to 
3,924,000  in  1790 ; and  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  percentage  of  decennial  increase 
of  thirty-three  per  cent,  thus  established  in 
this  decade  maintained  itself  with  approxi- 
mative uniformity  for  each  subsequent  dec- 
ade from  1790  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1860. 

In  an  address  before  the  “ Pennsylvania 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufac- 
tures,” August,  1787,  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  (aft- 
erward Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Hamilton),  the  great  progress  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  “since  the  late 
war”  was  particularly  dwelt  upon.  In  Con- 
necticut, at  this  time,  according  to  this  au- 


thority, the  household  manufactures  were 
such  as  to  furnish  “a  surplus  sold  out  of  the 
State.  New  England  linen  had  affected  the 
price  and  importations  of  that  article  from 
New  York  to  Georgia.”  In  Massachusetts 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures 
was  less  by  one -half  than  it  was  twenty 
years  before,  although  population  had  great- 
ly increased,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
home-made  articles  were  shipped  out  of  the 
State.  In  one  regular  factory  of  the  latter 
State  there  were  made  as  much  as  10,000 
pairs  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  100  tons  of 
nails  in  another,  and  150,000  pairs  of  stuff 
and  silk  shoes  in  the  single  town  of  Lynn. 
In  the  course  of  the  address,  pattern  cards, 
embracing  thirty-six  specimens  of  silk  laoe 
and  edgings  from  the  town  of  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,  were  exhibited.  In  Rhode 
Island  the  number  of  factories  was  stated  to 
be  “ great  in  proportion  to  its  population.” 
The  sale  of  spinning-wheel  irons  from  one 
shop  in  Philadelphia  in  1790  amounted  to 
1500  sets,  an  increase  of  twenty-nine  per 
cent,  over  the  sales  of  the  previous  year. 
In  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  then  the  largest 
inland  town  in  the  United  States,  there  were 
in  1786  about  700  families,  of  whom  234  were 
manufacturers,  in  which  number  were  in- 
cluded 14  hatters,  36  shoe-makers,  25  tailors, 
25  weavers  of  cloth,  and  4 dyers.  Within 
ten  miles  of  the  town  were  four  oil  mills,  five 
hemp  mills,  one  fulling-mill.  Frederick  and 
Elizabeth,  towns  in  Maryland,  and  Stanton 
and  Winchester,  Virginia,  were  also  impor- 
tant centres  of  domestic  industry,  the  last- 
named  being  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
hats.  There  was  also  a manufactory  of  glass 
at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  which,  according  to 
the  French  traveler,  De  Warville,  exported 
in  1787  glass  to  the  amount  of  10,000  pounds, 
and  employed  500  hands.  In  1789  Mr.  Cly- 
mer,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  in  Congress 
that  there  were  fifty-three  paper  mills  with- 
in range  of  the  Philadelphia  market,  and 
that  the  annual  product  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia mills  was  70,000  reams,  which  was  sold 
as  cheap  as  it  could  be  imported,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  absence  of  any  duty.  The  com- 
piler of  the  Bibliotheca  Americana , published 
in  London  in  1789,  states  that  the  people 
of  North  America  manufactured  their  own 
paper  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  con- 
sumption ; and  the  report  of  Secretary 
Hamilton  the  following  year  also  repre- 
sents the  paper  manufacture  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  American  industry  which  had 
arrived  at  the  greatest  perfection,  and  was 
“most  adequate  to  national  supply.”  And 
yet  De  Warville  a few  years  previous  wrote 
that  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  dear- 
ness of  labor  and  of  rags,  the  Americans 
could  not  for  many  years  to  come  furnish 
sufficient  paper  to  meet  the  demand.* 


* Bishop’s  History  of  American  Manufactures . 
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An  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Coxe  in  1790 
fixed  the  annual  value  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  for  that  year  at  more 
than  $20,000,000.  It  is  also  curious  to  note 
that  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  computation 
the  returns  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  Virginia,  which  then  included  Kentucky. 
As  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Coxe  also  asserted,  about  this  period,  that 
the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  were 
certainly  greater  than  double  the  value  of 
their  exports  in  native  commodities,  and 
much  greater  than  the  gross  value  of  all 
their  imports,  including  the  value  of  all  the 
goods  exported  again. 

In  January,  1790,  President  Washington 
delivered  his  first  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  noted  that  he  was  dressed 
at  the  time  in  a full  suit  of  broadcloth, 
manufactured  at  the  woolen  factory  of  Col- 
onel Jeremiah  Wordsworth,  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  “ where  all  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness are  performed  except  spinning.”  In 
this  message  the  subject  of  the  promotion 
of  manufactures  was  commended  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress;  and  acting  upon  the 
suggestions  of  the  President,  Congress  there- 
upon ordered  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury “ prepare  and  report  a proper  plan  or 
plans  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion 
of  manufactories  as  will  tend  to  render  the 
United  States  independent  of  other  nations 
for  essential,  particularly  for  military,  sup- 
plies ;”  and  in  accordance  with  this  order  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  the  following  year  (1791)  sub- 
mitted his  famous  report,  twice  printed  by 
order  of  Congress,  on  American  manufac- 
tures. 

In  this  report  the  Secretary  presented  a 
general  exhibit,  classified  under  seventeen 
heads,  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  country,  which  had  at  that  time  made 
such  progress  as  in  a great  measure  to  sup- 
ply the  home  market,  and  which  were  also 
carried  on  “ as  regular  trades.”  Among 
these  the  Secretary  enumerates  manufac- 
tures of  skins  and  leather,  including  under 
this  head  leather  breeches  and  glue;  flax 
and  hemp,  but  not  cotton ; iron,  and  most 
implements  of  iron  and  steel;  bricks  and 
pottery ; starch  and  hair-powder ; manufac- 
tures of  brass  and  copper,  particularly  spec- 
ifying utensils  for  brewers  and  distillers, 
andirons  and  philosophical  apparatus ; tin- 
ware “ for  most  purposes ;”  carriages  of  all 
kinds ; “ lamp-black  and  other  painter’s  col- 
ors refined  sugars,  oils,  soaps,  candles,  hats, 
gunpowder,  chocolate,  silk  shoes,  and  “wom- 
en’s stuffs ;”  snuff,  chewing  tobacco,  etc.,  etc. 
“ Besides  these,”  he  continues,  “ there  is  a 
vast  scene  of  household  manufacturing, 
which  contributes  more  largely  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  community  than  could  be  imag- 
ined without  having  made  it  an  object  of 
particular  inquiry.”  But  as  indicating  how 
limited  an  idea  of  the  actual  and  future  re- 


sources of  the  country  was  even  then  pos- 
sessed by  a mind  so  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive as  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  following  memoranda  from  this  report 
are  also  exceedingly  curious  and  pertinent. 
Thus,  for  example,  under  the  head  of  coal, 
he  notes  “that  there  are  several  mines  in 
Virginia  now  worked,  and  appearances  of 
their  existence  are  familiar  in  a number  of 
places.”  “ There  is  something,”  also  says 
the  Secretary,  “in  the  texture  of  cotton 
which  adapts  it  in  a peculiar  degree  to  the 
application  of  machines,”  and  in  a country 
in  which  a deficit  of  hands  constitutes  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  success,  this  circum- 
stance particularly  recommends  its  fabrica- 
tion. American  cotton,  he  adds,  though  al- 
leged to  be  inferior,  can  be  produced  in 
abundance ; and  “ a hope  may  be  reasonably 
indulged  that  with  due  care  and  attention” 
its  quality  will  greatly  improve. 

Under  the  head  of  “ the  means  proper  to 
be  resorted  to”  by  the  government  for  the 
promotion  of  manufactures,  the  Secretary, 
after  enumerating  and  discussing  the  va- 
rious agencies  “ which  have  been  employed 
with  success  in  other  countries,”  gave  his 
recommendation  in  favor  of  a system  of 
“ pecuniary  bounties ,”  and  offered  in  support 
of  the  same  the  following  reasons : 

“ 1.  It  is  & species  of  encouragement  more  positive 
and  direct  than  any  other. 

“ 2.  It  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  a temporary  aug- 
mentation of  price,  which  is  incident  to  some  other 
modes. 

“8.  Bounties  have  not,  like  high  protecting  duties, 
a tendency  to  produce  scarcity. 

“4.  Bounties  are  sometimes  not  only  the  best  bnt 
the  only  proper  expedient  for  uniting  the  encourage- 
ment of  a new  object  of  agriculture  with  that  of  a new 
object  of  manufacture.  The  true  way  to  conciliate 
these  two  interests  is  to  lay  a duty  on  foreign  manu- 
factures of  the  material  the  growth  of  which  is  de- 
sired to  be  encouraged,  and  apply  the  produce  of  that 
duty,  by  way  of  bounty,  either  upon  the  production  of 
the  material  itself,  or  upon  its  manufacture  at  home, 
or  upon  both.  In  this  disposition  of  the  theory  the 
manufacturer  commences  his  enterprise  under  every 
advantage  which  is  attainable  as  to  quantity  and  price 
of  the  raw  material,  and  the  farmer,  if  the  bounty  be 
immediately  to  him,  is  enabled  by  it  to  enter  into  a 
successful  competition  with  the  foreign  material.” 

He  accordingly  recommended  tbe  imposi- 
tion of  additional  duties  on  imports,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which,  after  satisfying  the  national 
pledges  in  respect  to  the  public  debt,  he  pro- 
posed should  constitute  a fund  for  paying 
the  bounties  which  might  be  decreed,  and 
for  the  operations  of  a board  to  be  estab- 
lished for  promoting  arts,  agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, and  commerce.  The  bounties 
thus  recommended  were  not,  however,  in- 
tended by  the  Secretary  to  be  permanent ; 
for,  as  he  remarks,  their  “ continuance  on 
manufactures  long  established  must  always 
be  of  questionable  policy,  because  presump- 
tion would  arise  in  every  such  case  that 
there  were  natural  and  inherent  impedi- 
ments to  success.” 

He  also  dwells  at  considerable  length  on 
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a topic  too  often  overlooked,  namely,  that  it 
“ is  not  merely  necessary  that  the  measures 
of  government  which  have  a direct  view  to 
manufactures  should  bo  calculated  to  assist 
and  protect  them,  but  also  that  those  which 
collaterally  affect  them  in  the  general  course 
of  administration  should  be  guarded  from 
any  particular  tendency  to  injure  them;” 
and  under  this  head  especially  asks  atten- 
tion to  “ the  unfriendly  aspect  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  taxes  toward  manufactures.”  Among 
such  he  enumerates,  first,  all  poll  and  capi- 
tation taxes,  which,  if  levied  according  to  a 
fixed  rule,  operate  unequally  and  injuriously 
on  the  industrious  poor ; “ second,  all  taxes 
which  proceed  according  to  the  amount  of 
capital  supposed  to  be  employed  in  a busi- 
ness, or  of  profits  supposed  to  be  made  on  it, 
are  unavoidably  hurtful  to  industry:  men 
engaged  in  any  trade  or  business  have  com- 
monly weighty  reasons  to  avoid  disclosures 
which  would  expose  with  any  thing  like  ac- 
curacy the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  allowing 
to  the  public  officers  the  most  equitable  dis- 
positions, yet  when  they  are  to  exercise  a 
discretion  without  certain  data  they  can 
not  fail  to  be  often  misled  by  appearances 
and  finally,  continues  the  Secretary,  in  words 
that  deserve  to  be  printed  in  gold  on  the 
walls  of  every  legislative  assembly,  “ arbi- 
trary taxes  are  as  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
liberty  as  to  the  maxims  of  industry.” 

Although  this  celebrated  report  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  both  at  the  time  it  was 
made  and  since  has  been  regarded  as  a mod- 
el of  clear  and  unanswerable  reasoning,  and 
was  also  unquestionably  of  great  service  to 
the  country,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  his 
specific  recommendations  of  bounties  in  pref- 
erence to  protective  or  prohibitory  duties, 
and  also  for  the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  im- 
ported cotton  as  a raw  material  of  manu- 
factures, were  not  complied  with ; but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  system  of  protective 
duties  on  imports  which  then  prevailed  in 
Europe  was  gradually  established  in  its 
place,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  been 
continued. 

The  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  in  1789,  marks  also  the  period 
of  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture  of  ‘ 
cotton  in  the  United  States,  as  a regular 
and  systematic  in  contradistinction  to  a do- 
mestic and  irregular  business.  Cotton  had 
indeed  been  grown  for  many  years  previous 
throughout  the  Southern  sections  of  the 
country,  but  its  use  up  to  1789-90  had  been 
almost  exclusively  domestic,  and  even  for 
this  purpose  the  quantity  produced  was  in- 
adequate to  supply  the  home  demand.  In 
fact,  so  little  suspicion  was  entertained  of 
the  particular  adaptability  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton,  that  when  in  1784  an  Ameri- 
can ship  entered  Liverpool  with  eight  bags 
of  the  fibre  as  a part  of  her  cargo,  the  same 
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was  regarded  as  an  unlawful  importation, 
on  the  assumption  that  so  large  a quantity 
could  not  have  been  the  produce  of  the 
United  States.  And  as  late,  furthermore,  as 
1792  the  cotton  product  of  the  United  States 
was  regarded  as  of  so  little  value  commer- 
cially that  John  Jay  consented  to  the  in- 
corporation of  a provision  (afterward  re- 
jected by  the  Senate)  in  the  treaty  that  ho 
negotiated  with  Great  Britain  that  “no 
cotton  should  be  imported  from  the  United 
States,”  the  design  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain being  not  to  interfere  with  the  cotton 
culture  of  the  United  States,  but  to  secure 
for  her  own  mercantile  marine  the  exclu- 
sive movement  of  cotton  from  the  West  In- 
dies. Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  in  common  with 
other  members  of  the  “Pennsylvania  Society 
for  Encouraging  Manufactures,”  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  early  foreseen  the  future  impor- 
tance of  cotton  to  both  American  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  when  the  Conven- 
tion for  framing  the  Constitution  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  his  earnest  recommendations 
to  the  Southern  delegates  on  the  subject  in- 
duced many  of  them,  on  their  return  home, 
to  make  personal  efforts  to  interest  their 
constituents  in  extending  the  cultivation  of 
the  fibre. 

The  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright, 
Compton,  and  Cartwright  for  carding,  spin- 
ning, and  weaving  cotton  by  machinery 
were  introduced  in  England  between  the 
years  1768  and  1788 ; and  although  at  first 
were  so  much  opposed  that  the  inventors 
were  afraid  to  work  openly,  and  had  in  some 
instances  their  lives  threatened  and  their 
machinery  destroyed,  yet  Parliament  very 
early  appreciated  the  national  importance 
of  the  several  inventions,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  age,  enacted  in 
1774,  and  subsequently,  most  strict  prohibi- 
tions of  the  export  of  any  textile  machinery 
from  the  kingdom.  These  statutes,  which 
were  vigilantly  enforced  by  th$  British  gov- 
ernment, together  with  a law  against  enti- 
cing artificers  to  emigrate,  for  a time  proved 
most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  English  textile  ma- 
chinery into  the  United  States,  although 
many  most  ingenious  efforts  to  evade  the 
law  were  made  by  our  countrymen.  Mr. 
Tench  Coxe,  who  omitted  no  opportunity  to 
promote  the  cotton  industry,  at  one  time, 
for  example,  succeeded,  after  no  little  trou- 
ble and  expense,  in  having  secretly  made  in 
England  models  of  a full  set  of  Arkwright’s 
machinery,  but  they  were  unluckily  seized 
and  confiscated  as  they  were  on  the  point  of 
shipment.  The  information  sought  for  was, 
however,  gradually  obtained,  and  in  1786 
Hugh  Orr,  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts, 
a pioneer  in  American  manufactures,  noti- 
fied the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  that 
he  had  in  his  employ  two  Scotchmen,  broth- 
ers, by  the  name  of  Barr,  who  had  some 
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knowledge  of  the  new  cotton  machinery. 
Thereupon  the  Legislature  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  examine  the  men  and  find  out  what 
they  knew,  which  committee  subsequently 
reported  in  favor  of  a grant  of  £200  to  the 
Barrs  to  enable  them  to  complete  certain 
machines,  and  also  as  a gratuity  for  “ their 
public  spirit  in  making  them  known  to  the 
public.”  Six  tickets  in  a State  Land  Lot- 
tery, which  had  no  blanks,  were  accordingly 
voted  to  the  Scotch  brothers  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  out  of  the  proceeds  the  first 
u stock  card”  and  u spinning-jenny”  made  in 
the  United  States  were  constructed.  These 
machines  were  deposited  by  the  order  of  the 
General  Court  with  Mr.  Orr,  who  was  allowr 
ed  to  use  them,  as  some  compensation  for  his 
exertions  in  the  matter,  and  was  also  re- 
quested to  exhibit  them  and  explain  their 
principles  “ to  any  who  might  wish  to  be 
informed  of  their  great  use  and  advantage 
in  carrying  on  the  woolen  and  cotton  man- 
ufacture.” The  subsequent  year,  1787,  a 
company  to  manufacture  cotton  was  organ- 
ized at  Boverly,  Massachusetts,  with  one  or 
more  spinning-jennies,  imported  or  made 
from  the  State’s  models,  and  a carding-ma- 
chine,  imported  at  a cost  of  £1100;  and 
about  the  same  time  also  several  other  cot- 
ton manufactories  were  projected  or  start- 
ed— at  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island ; Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
and  other  jdaces ; none  of  which,  however, 
for  want  of  skill  or  proper  machinery,  appear 
to  have  been  successful. 

Meanwhile  (1789)  there  arrived  in  New 
York  a young  Englishman,  not  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  whose  name,  Samuel  Slater, 
was  destined  to  become  famous  in  the  man- 
ufacturing annals  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  been  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to 
Jedediali  Strutt,  a partner  with  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright  in  the  cotton-spinning  business, 
and  had  afterward  served  the  firm  as  clerk 
and  general  <*rerseer,  until  he  had  rendered 
himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  as  it  was  then  carried  on 
in  the  model  establishments  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  reason  -which  has  been  assigned 
for  his  emigration  to  the  United  States  was 
a notice  in  the  newspapers  of  a grant  of 
£100  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  introduction  of  a new  machine  for 
carding  cotton,  and  of  the  establishment  of 
a society  for  promoting  the  manufacture  of 
cotton.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  18th  of 
January",  1790,  found  him  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  entered  into  partnership  with 
the  firm  of  Almy  and  Brown,  under  an  agree- 
ment to  construct  the  Arkwright  series  of 
machines,  and  carry  on  with  his  partners 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  by  the  improved 
methods.  In  consequence  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  emigration  of  artisans  and  the  ex- 
portation of  models  and  machinery  from 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Slater  did  not  on  leaving 


home  inform  his  family  of  his  destination, 
or  take  with  him  any  patterns,  drawings,  or 
memoranda  that  could  betray  his  occupa- 
tion, and  so  lead  to  his  detention.  But  so 
thoroughly  was  he  master  of  his  profession 
that  by  the  20th  of  December  of  the  same 
year,  having  discarded  all  the  old  machin- 
ery previously  used  by  Almy  and  Brown  in 
their  attempts  to  manufacture  cotton,  he 
had  constructed,  chiefly  with  his  own  hands, 
the  whole  series  of  machines  on  the  Ark- 
wright plan,  and  had  started  three  cards, 
drawing  and  roving  frames,  and  two  frames 
of  seventy-two  spindles.  The  machinery 
was  first  set  in  motion  in  an  old  building 
which  had  been  used  as  a clothier’s  estab- 
lishment ; but  in  1793  the  new  firm  built  a 
small  factory,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  really  successful  cotton  mill  in  the 
United  States. 

The  only  thing  then  wanting  to  insure 
the  rapid  development  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  Europe,  was  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  the  fibre  at  a cheap  rate ; and  this 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  by  Eli  Whit- 
ney in  1793  at  once  supplied.  For  some 
years  previous  to  this  the  price  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  was  about  forty  cents  per 
pound,  and  it  required  oftentimes  a day’s 
labor  to  separate  a pound  of  the  clean  staple 
from  the  seed.  In  1795  Georgia  cotton  of 
good  quality  was  offered  in  New  York  at 
1*.  6d.  (thirty-six  cents)  per  pound ; and  at 
that  time  cotton  continued  also  to  be  im- 
ported. When  Slater  first  began  to  spin  ho 
used  Cayenne  cotton,  but  after  a fow  years 
he  began  to  mix  about  one-third  of  Southern 
cotton,  the  yarn  produced  being  designated 
as  second  quality,  and  sold  accordingly. 

In  1799  Mr.  Slater  built  his  second  cotton 
mill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pawtucket  River, 
in  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  mill 
ever  erected  in  the  State  on  the  Arkwright 
system;  and  by  act  of  the  Legislature  the 
same,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  for  a 
period  of  seven  years  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion. Until  this  date  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  manufacture  had  been  confined  to 
Mr.  Slater  and  his  associates,  but  after  this 
men  who  had  been  in  their  employ,  and  had 
learned  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  machinery,  left  them,  and  commenced 
the  erection  of  mills  for  themselves  or  other 
parties,  and  before  the  year  1808  fifteen  cot- 
ton mills  on  the  Arkwright  basis  were  in 
successful  operation  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  The  first  cotton  mill  west  of 
Albany  was  erected  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Utica,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  in  1807-8. 

In  1807  the  whole  number  of  spindles  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  4000 ; in  1808 
the  estimate  was  8000 ; and  in  1809,  31,000. 

From  this  time  until  1840,  apart  from  the 
annual  estimates  of  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  cotton  for  all  purposes,  the  statistics 
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of  the  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
the  United  States  are  very  deficient  and  un- 
reliable. In  1815  the  three  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut 
had  165  factories  and  119,510  spindles.  In 
1631,795  factories  and  1,246,500  spindles  were 
reported  for  the  whole  country.  In  1840, 
by  the  census,  2,285,000  spindles;  in  1850 
(for  New  England  only),  2,728,000  spindles. 
After  this  the  data  are  reliable,  and  are 
as  follows:  1860,  5,035,798  spindles;  1870, 
7,114,000;  1874  (July  1),  9,415,383,  of  which 
8,927,754  were  returned  for  the  Northern 
States,  and  487,629  for  the  Southern.  The 
recent  rapid  progress  of  the  Southern  States 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1869  this  section  of  the 
country  had  225,063  spindles  in  operation, 
and  in  1874,  487,629.  The  progress  of  the 
whole  country  in  spinning  spindles  from 
1870  to  1874  was  about  thirty-three  per  cent. 
The  aggregate  and  average  per  capita  man- 
ufacturing consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  since  1827  is  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


Yoars. 

Proud*. 

Consumption 
per  Capita. 

1827 

40,480, TOO 

4.22 

1835 

70,501,806 

5.31 

1840 

113,058,010 

6.68 

1845 

161,485,000 

8.16 

1850 

063,100,642 

11.34 

1855 

306,582,808 

11.40 

1850 

450,877,823 

14.32 

1865 

145,035,000 

5.21 

1860 

447,216,000 

11.57 

1974 

567,583,873 

18.50 

In  1794  the  price  of  Slater’s  cotton  yarn, 
No.  20,  was  $1  21  per  pound.  In  1808  the 
price  of  the  same  number  was  $1 31.  Power- 


Lowell — had  become  so  popular  that  they 
were  counterfeited  by  foreign  manhfactur-, 
ers,  and  in  1827  it  is  recorded  that  the  de- 
mand for  American  cottons  in  Brazil  was 
considerably  affected  by  imitations  of  them 
made  at  Manchester,  England,  and  offered 
there  (in  Brazil)  “at  lower  prices,  although 
they  could  be  made  as  cheaply  in  the  United 
States  as  the  same  quality  could  be  produced 
in  Manchester.”  It  is  also  a noteworthy 
circumstance  that  in  1850  in  New  England 
the  ratio  of  cotton  spindles  to  population 
was  that  of  1008  spindles  to  each  1000  in- 
habitants, while  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
same  year  the  ratio  was  1003  spindles  to 
1000  inhabitants,  so  that  at  this  period  New 
England  in  respect  to  cotton  had  compara- 
tively exceeded  Great  Britain  in  its  manu- 
facturing industry.  From  1850  to  1860  and 
from  1860  to  1870  the  number  of  spindles  in 
New  England  increased  much  faster  than 
the  population,  averaging  in  1860  1265  and 
in  1870  1478  to  each  1000  inhabitants. 

The  most  important  cotton  manufactur- 
ing States  of  the  Union,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  consumption  of  cotton  for  the 
year  1874,  were  as  follows : Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New  York,  Maryland, 
Georgia,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
Few  or  no  cotton  factories  exist  in  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  California,  or  Oregon.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  principal  products  of  the 
cotton  manufactories  of  the  United  States 
for  1874: 


Statement  of  the  Kinds  and  Quantities  of  Cotton  Goods  m anutactubed  in  toe  United  States  fob 

tub  Yeas  ending  July  1,  1874. 


New  England 
State*. 

Middle  and 
Wee  tern  SUtoe. 

Tutel  Northern 
Stetee. 

Total  Son  th- 
em State*. 

Total  United 
State*. 

Thread*,  yarns,  and  twine* lbs. 

Sheetings,  shirtings,  and  similar  plain 

goods yds. 

Twilled  and  fancy  goods,  osnabnrgs,  jeans, 

etc.  yds. 

Print  cloths yds. 

Ginghams yds. 

Ducks yds. 

Bags 

32.000. 000 

520.000. 000 

204.000. 000 

481.000. 000 

80.000. 000 
14,000,000 

5,000,000 

92.000. 000 

90.000. 000 

80.000. 000 
107,000,000 

3.000. 000 
16,000,000 

1.000. 000 

131.000. 000 

610.000. 000 

284.000. 000 

588.000. 000 

33.000. 000 

30.000. 000 
6,000,000 

18,000,000 

97.000. 000 

22.000. 000 

149.000. 000 

707.000. 000 

806.000. 000 
668,000,000 

88,000,000 

80,000,000 

6,000,000 

loom  weaving  was  first  successfully  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  in  1806,  previous 
to  which  time  all  weaving  had  been  per- 
formed upon  hand-looms.  The  first  power- 
looms  in  the  United  States  were  jAit  in  op- 
eration at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  in  1814, 
and  it  was  at  the  mills  of  the  company  at 
this  place,  also,  that  the  spinning  and  weav- 
ing of  cotton  were  for  the  first  time  com- 
bined in  any  large  establishment.  In  this 
same  year' the  price  of  cotton  yarn  was  re- 
duced by  the  operations  of  the  Waltham 
Company  to  less  than  one  dollar  per  pound. 
In  1823  the  “domestics”  of  the  Waltham 
Company — which  at  about  this  time  extend- 
ed its  operations  and  built  the  first  mill  at 


Besides  the  above,  there  is  a large  produc- 
tion of  articles,  like  hosiery,  etc.,  composed 
of  mixed  cotton  and  wool,  for  the  details 
of  which  there  are  no  satisfactory  statistics. 

Among  other  notable  improvements  which 
were  invented  and  brought  into  use  about 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  were  those  of  Oliver  Evans,  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  respect  to  the  manufacture 
of  flour,  the  importance  of  which  may  per- 
haps be  sufficiently  indicated  by  saying  that 
in  all  the  subsequent  progress  of  invention 
no  radical  change  has  ever  been  made  in 
the  system  of  “milling”  machinery  as  Mr. 
Evans  devised  it,  and  that  it  constitutes  to- 
day the  mechanical  basis  upon  which  all  the 
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extensive  flour  mills  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe  are  operated.  The  more  spe- 
cial results  of  the  invention  were  a saving 
of  one-half  the  labor  of  attendance,  a better 
product  of  manufacture,  and  an  increase  of 
about  twenty-eight  pounds  of  flour  to  each 
barrel  above  the  method  previously  in  use. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  value  of 
the  product  of  American  manufactures  for 
the  year  1790,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Tench 
Coxe,  was  about  $20,000,000. 

The  census  of  1810  fixed  the  total  value 
of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  coun- 
try for  that  year  at  $127,000,000,  but  Mr. 
Coxe,  to  whom  the  returns  were  referred  by 
resolution  of  Congress  for  revision,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  aggregate,  exclusive 
of  all  products  closely  allied  to  agriculture, 
such  as  lumber,  sugar,  ashes,  wine,  bricks, 
indigo,  hemp,  and  the  products  of  the  fisher- 
ies, was  at  least  $172,000,000,  or  including 
products  of  the  nature  specified,  $198,000,000. 
In  1810,  also,  Mr.  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  following  manufac- 
tures were  carried  on  to  an  extent  which 
might  be  considered  adequate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption, as  the  value  of  these  products 
annually  exported  exceeded  that  of  the  for- 
eign articles  of  the  same  general  class  an- 
nually imported,  viz.,  manufactures  of  wood, 
leather  and  manufactures  of  leather,  soap 
and  tallow-candles,  spermaceti  oil  and  can- 
dles, flaxseed  oil,  refined  sugar,  coarse  earth- 
enware, snuff,  hair- powder,  chocolate,  and 
mustard.  The  following  branches  were  also 
reported  as  so  firmlySestablished  as  to  supply 
in  several  instances  the  greater  and  in  all 
a considerable  part  of  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  viz.,  iron  and  manufactures  of 
iron,  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax, 
hats,  paper,  printing  types,  printed  books, 
and  playing-cards,  spirituous  and  malt  liq-  , 
uors,  gunpowder,  window  glass,  jewelry  and 
clocks,  several  manufactures  of  hemp  and 
of  lead,  straw  bonnets  and  hats,  and  wax- 
candles.* 

Accepting  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Coxe,  it 
also  appears  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  8,500,000  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  in  1810,  less 
than  thirty  years  after  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution, was  in  excess  of  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, with  her  accumulated  capital  and  ex- 
perience, in  1787,  when  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  closely  approximated 
to  the  same  figure. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  war  of  1812, 
by  increasing  demand  for  all  necessary  prod- 
ucts, and  at  the  same  time  cutting  off  all 
foreign  imports  and  competition,  was  to  im- 
part a most  unnatural  and  unhealthy  stim- 
ulus to  American  manufacturing  industry. 


• Bishop’s  History  of  American  Manufactures. 


Capital,  especially  under  the  form  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  often  without  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  ordinary  prudence  or  fore- 
thought, hastened  to  inaugurate  a host  of 
new  industrial  enterprises.  Mill  privileges 
readily  commanded  most  extravagant  fig- 
ures, wages  rose  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  and 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  from 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Cottons  which  had  sold 
before  the  war  at  from  17  to  25  cents  per 
yard,  found  purchasers  by  the  package  at 
75  cents  per  yard ; and  salt,  which  was,  in 
1812, 55  cents  per  bushel,  commanded  in  Oc- 
tober, 1814,  $3  per  bushel.  The  number  of 
cotton  mills  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts within  thirty  miles  of  Providence, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1812, 
was  about  seventy;  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  1815,  this  number  had  increased  to 
ninety-six. 

So  long  as  the  war  continued  there  was 
for  nearly  all  these  enterprises  an  apparent 
great  prosperity,  to  magnify  end  inflate 
which  an  almost  unlimited  issue  of  paper 
money  also  powerfully  contributed.  All  the 
banks  in  the  country,  save  those  in  New  En- 
gland, suspended  specie  payments  in  1814 ; 
and  the  Federal  government,  finding  itself 
short  of  revenue,  early  in  the  course  of  the 
war  commenced  the  issue  of  Treasury  paper. 
But  as  specie  disappeared  and  redemption 
was  abrogated,  not  only  public  and  pri- 
vate banking  associations,  but  manufac- 
turing and  bridge  - building  associations, 
and  even  individuals,  issued  paper  notes, 
which  rapidly  passed  into  circulation,  and 
were  largely  taken  by  the  public.  In  one 
session,  that  of  1813-14,  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  chartered  forty-one  new 
banks,  with  $17,000,000  of  capital ; and  ac- 
cording to  one  writer  of  the  time,  “the 
plenty  of  money  was  so  profuse  that  tho 
managers  of  the  banks  were  fearful  that 
they  could  notf find  a demand  for  all  they 
could  fabricate,  and  it  was  no  infrequent 
occurrence  to  hear  solicitations  urged  to  in- 
dividuals to  become  borrowers,  under  prom- 
ises of  indulgences  the  most  tempting.” 
The  result  was  that  the  money  of  the  coun- 
try in  a great  degree  lost  its  value,  and  its 
depreciation,  enhancing  the  prices  of  every 
species  of  property  and  commodity,  appear- 
ed like  a real  rise  in  value,  and  induced  all 
manner  <jf  speculations  and  extravagance. 
The  editor  of  Kites? 8 Register  characterized 
“the  prodigality  and  waste  as  almost  be- 
yond belief,”  and  speaks  of  the  furniture  of 
a single  private  parlor  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
cities  as  costing  upward  of  $40,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Mathew  Carey,  of  Phila- 
delphia, writing  in  1816,  called  this  period 
“ the  golden  age  of  Philadelphia,”  and  says, 
“The  rapid  circulation  of  property,  the  im-* 
mensity  of  business  done,  and  the  profits 
made  on  that  business  produced  a degree 
of  prosperity  which  she  had  perhaps  never 
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before  witnessed.”  And  in  another  portion 
of  the  pamphlet  from  which  the  above  lan- 
guage is  quoted  he  further  declared  “ that 
never  was  the  country  in  a more  enviable 
state.” 

With  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  conse- 
quent cessation  of  demand  for  commodities 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  fall  of 
prices,  and  the  resumption  of  importations, 
all  this  bubble  of  prosperity,  however,  col- 
lapsed with  great  rapidity,  and  the  country 
entered  upon  a period  of  prostration  and 
stagnation  of  all  industrial  effort  which  has 
had  no  parallel  in  all  its  history  except 
possibly  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
Revolution.  Expecting  large  demands  and 
high  prices  for  commodities,  English  and 
American  merchants  imported  enormously 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ports  had 
been  opened;  but  the  markets  becoming 
soon  overstocked,  prices,  under  forced  sales, 
declined  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  ruin- 
ous not  only  to  the  importers,  but  also  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  injudicious  or  high- 
cost  manufacturing  establishments  which 
the  war  had  stimulated  into  existence.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  Congress  in  1816 
enacted  the  first  strong  protective  tariff,  al- 
though the  average  rate  of  duty  imposed 
by  it  on  all  imports  was  only  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  and  on  only  a few  articles 
was  in  excess  of  thirty  per  cent.  It  is  in- 
teresting also  to  note  that  this  measure  was 
proposed  and  mainly  supported  by  South- 
ern members  of  Congress — especially  on  the 
ground  of  encouraging  the  manufacture  of 
our  own  cotton — and  met  with  decided  op- 
position from  the  people  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  North,  whose  capital  and  labor 
were  at  that  time  largely  interested  in  com- 
merce and  navigation. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  this  tariff,  its  immediate  ben- 
eficial influence  in  restoring  prosperity  to 
the  manufacturing  and  other  interests  of 
the  country  proved  far  less  than  what  was 
anticipated.  On  the  contrary,  the  stagna- 
tion of  every  kind  of  trade  and  industry,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  continued  to  increase, 
and  did  not  reach  its  maximum  until  four 
years  after  the  war,  or  in  1819.  Specie  pay- 
ments were  resumed  in  1817 ; and  as  a legit- 
imate consequence  no  small  proportion  of 
the  paper  promises  to  pay,  which  had  been 
so  recklessly  issued  and  so  profusely  circula- 
ted as  money,  without  security  behind  them 
for  their  payment,  rapidly  became  worthless 
in  the  hands  of  the  holders.  The  United 
States  Bank,  which  at  that  time  waB  the 
great  financial  regulator  of  the  exchanges  of 
the  country,  became  also  involved,  through 
imprudent  or  dishonest  management — los- 
ing through  its  Baltimore  branch  alone 
$1,671,000 — and  in  attempting  to  save  it- 
self wrought  such  new  mischief  that  the 
previous  financial  and  industrial  disasters 


of  the  country  became  almost  insignificant 
in  comparison.  Rents  and  values  of  all  real 
estate  and  merchandise  were  enormously 
depreciated.  The  population  of  Philadel- 
phia decreased  10,000  between  1815  and 
1820.  At  Pittsburg  flour  was  one  dollar  per 
barrel,  boards  twenty  cents  per  hundred, 
and  sheep  one  dollar  per  head.  Farms  were 
mortgaged  and  sold  every  where  for  one- 
half  to  one-third  of  their  value.  Factories 
and  workshops  were  every  where  closed; 
and  in  August,  1819,  it  was  estimated  by 
some  authorities  that  os  many  as  260,000 
persons,  formerly  dependent  on  manufac- 
tures, were  absolutely  without  means  of 
support. 

After  1819,  although  the  depression  of 
prices  continued  through  1820,  affairs  began 
to  improve.  In  this  latter  year  the  site  for 
the  city  of  Lowell  was  purchased,  and  be- 
tween 1821  and  1827  it  is  noted  that  thirty 
new  cotton  factories  were  erected  in  the 
State  of  New  York  alone.  But  from  the 
epoch  of  the  great  financial  and  industrial 
revulsion  following  the  war  of  1812  down  to 
the  year  1856  there  are  no  reliable  data  for 
exhibiting  by  decades,  or  for  shorter  peri- 
ods, the  aggregate  progress  and  results  of 
American  manufacturing  industry.  Some 
specific  details  of  interest  may,  however,  be 
mentioned. 

Thus,  in  1821  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  of  the  United  States  exported 
was  equal  to  28  cents  per  head  of  the  entire 
population.  In  1825  this  value  had  risen  to 
51  cents,  from  which  it  declined  in  1830  to 
41  cents.  In  1835  it  was  again  51  cents ; in 
1840,  58  cents ; in  1845,  53  cents ; in  1850,  60 
cents ; and  in  the  period  from  1851  to  1861 
it  attained  the  highest  figures  in  our  in- 
dustrial history,  namely,  $1  40  in  1854  and 
$1  53  in  1860.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  however,  this  representative  value  of 
exports  of  manufactures  has  not  in  any  one 
year  risen  as  high  as  $1  per  oapita  for  our  en- 
tire population. 

In  1820  the  total  value  of  the  books  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at 
$2,500,000,  and  the  relative  proportion  of 
British  and  American  books  consumed  was 
estimated  by  S.  C.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley) 
at  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  thirty  of 
the  latter ; but  before  1850  the  proportion  of 
foreign  books  to  American  consumed  in  the 
country  had  become  very  inconsiderable. 

The  mechanical  inventions  by  which  the 
cost  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  great- 
ly reduced,  through  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery producing  a continuous  sheet,  in 
place  of  the  old  hand  process  by  which  sin- 
gle sheets  were  made  successively  and  slow- 
ly, had  their  inception  unquestionably  in 
Europe  at  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  but  the  credit  of  so  simpli- 
fying and  enlarging  the  machinery  os  to 
make  it  practical  and  thoroughly  efficient 
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undoubtedly  belongs  to  American  paper- 
makers,  John  Ames,  of  Springfield,  having 
been  especially  noted  for  his  useful  inven- 
tions. In  1800,  “by  the  hand  process,  it 
took  three  months  to  complete  the  paper, 
ready  for  delivery,  from  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing the  rags  into  the  mill.”*  At  the  present 
day  twenty-four  hours  are  amply  sufficient. 
In  182Q  the  annual  value  of  the  product  of 
the  paper  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  $3,000,000 ; 
in  1829,  $7,000,000;  in  1844,  $16,000,000,  by 
600  mills ; in  1854,  $27,000,000,  by  750  mills ; 
in  1860,  $39,428,000;  and  in  1870  (exclusive 
of  paper-hangings),  $48,675,000. 

The  iron  industry  of  the  United  States 
divides  itself  into  two  periods,  one  dating 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1862 ; the  other  extend- 
ing from  1863  to  the  end  of  1873.  The  first 
period  was  one  of  gradual  but  continuous 
growth ; the  second  was  that  in  which  the 
iron  industry  was  stimulated  into  an  extraor- 
dinary growth  and  activity,  first  by  the  war, 
and  then  by  railroad  building  on  the  most 
extensive  scale. 

The  fact  that  both  pig  and  bar  iron  were 
included  among  the  regular  exports  of  the 
country  for  many  years  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion has  been  already  noticed.  After  the 
war  the  progress  of  this  industry  was  for  a 
time  very  rapid,  and  in  1791  Mr.  Hamilton 
in  his  report  says,  “ Iron-works  have  great- 
ly increased  in  the  United  States,  and  are 
prosecuted  with  much  more  advantage  than 
formerly.”  We  find  it  also  recorded  at 
about  this  time  that  “ a dangerous  rivalry 
to  British  iron  interests  was  apprehended 
in  the  American  States,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rough  iron,  from  the  cheapness 
of  fuel  and  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  also 
in  articles  of  steel  cutlery  and  other  finished 
products,  from  the  dexterity  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  axes, 
nails,  etc.”  In  1810  Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  a report  on  manufac- 
tures, classed  that  of  iron  as  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  estimated  the  quantity  of  bar- 
iron  produced  to  be  40,000  tons,  against 
about  9000  imported.  According  to  the 
census  of  1810,  there  were  153  furnaces  in  the 
United  States,  producing  53,908  tons  of  iron, 
and  four  steel  furnaces,  producing  917  tons 
of  steel,  the  importation  of  steel  for  the 
same  year  being  reported  at  only  550  tons. 
The  commercial  and  financial  revulsions 
which  followed  the  war  of  1812-15  affected 
disastrously  the  iron  manufacture  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  industries ; but  that  it 
did  not  entirely  interrupt  it  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  some  new  establishments  of  great 
importance  went  into  operation  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  depression ; and  in  1816  the 
total  import  of  pig-iron  was  but  329  tons. 


• Mansell's  Chronology  of  Paper  and  Paper-Making. 


By  1824  the  iron  production  and  manufac- 
ture were  both  very  active,  and  the  pig-iron 
product  of  this  year  undoubtedly  exceeded 

100.000  tons.  For  1832  it  was  reported  at 

200.000  tons.  The  first  furnace  for  smelting 
with  anthracite  coal  was  built  in  1837,  but 
at  the  close  of  1843  there  were  twenty  an- 
thracite furnaces  in  successful  operation. 
The  first  important  demand  for  iron  in  the 
United  States  for  railroad  purposes  com- 
menced in  1835,  during  which  year  465  miles 
of  road  were  constructed,  followed  by  416  in 
1838, 516  in  1840,  and  717  in  1841.  In  regard 
to  the  production  of  pig-iron  in  the  United 
States  during  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850, 
a period  characterized  by  extreme  variations 
in  the  tariff  policy  of  the  government,  there 
has  been  no  little  of  controversy ; but  the 
most  careful  investigation  yet  made  into 
the  subject  (that  of  Hon.  W.  M.  Grosvenor) 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  product 
of  1840  was  about  347,000  tons,  and  that  it 
increased  from  that  figure  to  an  aggregate 
of  not  more  than  551,000  tons  in  1846,  and 

570.000  in  1848.  Subsequent  to  this  date 
the  progress  of  the  pig-iron  industry  may  be 
accurately  indicated  as  follows : 1850, 564,755 
tons;  1855,  784,178;  1860,  919,770;  1865, 
931,582 ; 1870, 1,865,000 ; 1873,  2,695,000. 

In  1865  the  production  of  cast  steel  in 
the  United  States  was  15,262  tons ; in  1873, 

28.000  tons. 

In  1868  the  production  of  pneumatic  or 
Bessemer  steel  was  8500  tons ; in  1873  (esti- 
mated), 140,000  tons.  The  recent  progress 
of  that  department  of  the  iron  industry  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  rails  for  railroads  is  also  indicated 
by  the  following  statistics  of  annual  prod- 
uct: 1849,  24,314  tons;  1855,  138,674;  1860, 
205,038;  1865,  356,292;  1870,  620,000;  1872, 
941,000;  1873,850,000. 

In  1840  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the 
United  States  for  all  purposes  was  estimated 
at  about  40  pounds  per  capita  ; in  1846,  at 
about  60  pounds ; in  1856,  at  64 ; and  in  1867, 
at  (approximately)  100  pounds.  The|>er  cap- 
ita consumption  of  Great  Britain  and  Bel- 
gium aliko  for  this  latter  year  was  189 
pounds ; and  of  France,  69fc  pounds.  For 
the  years  1872-73  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  iron  in  the  United  States  has  been  esti- 
mated as  high  os  150  pounds;  and  that  of 
Great  Britain,  at  200  pounds. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  present  the  details 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  wool- 
en manufacture  of  the  United  States  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  great  domestic  in- 
dustry ; and  this,  in  a great  degree,  for  tho 
reason  that  no  other  industry  has  been  sub- 
jected to  such  violent  and  radical  disturb- 
ances by  reason  of  financial  and  commercial 
revulsions,  and  by  the  frequent  changes  in 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  government  in  re- 
spect to  the  tariff.  Previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution this  branch  of  manufacturing  was  so 
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successfully  established  that  its  progress 
was  regarded  with  probably  more  of  jeal- 
ousy and  apprehension  by  Great  Britain 
than  that  of  any  other  colonial  industry, 
and  most  stringent  efforts  were  made  by 
Parliament  to  check  or  suppress  it.  After 
the  war  tho  business  generally  changed  its 
“home”  or  “domestic”  character,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  of  a “ factory”  enter- 
prise, and  developed  rapidly,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  “ embargo”  of  1808.  It  is  re- 
corded that  Arthur  Schofield  about  this 
time  established  a mill  in  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, from  which  goods  were  soon  sent 
to  New  York,  sold  for  British  broadcloths, 
and  brought  back  for  sale  by  a dealer  of 
that  same  town  in  which  they  were  manu- 
factured. Other  mills  were  equally  suc- 
cessful, and  before  tho  “ embargo”  American 
woolens  were  made  for  $1  06  per  yard,  equal 
in  fineness  and  quality  with  British  goods  of 
double  the  width,  costing  $3  50  per  yard. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  embargo  and 
of  the  subsequent  war  was  to  greatly  stim- 
ulate the  manufacture  of  woolens ; but  wool 
was  so  high  and  scarce  as  to  command  in 
1815  $4  per  pound,  while  broadcloths  were 
as  high  as  $18  per  yard.  The  detailed  ac- 
counts of  one  factory  established  at  Goshen, 
Connecticut,  in  1813,  which  have  been  pre- 
served, show  that  the  proprietors  purchased 
wool  at  $1  50  per  pound,  and  sold  cloth  of  a 
'quality  which  at  the  present  time  would 
not  command  over  $1  per  yard,  for  $10 ; 
and,  further,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  that 
factory  after  the  war  was  an  entire  loss  of 
the  original  capital,  and  three  times  as  much 
more  in  addition. 


coarsest  hair  to  the  finest  and  most  glossy 
silk;  and  that  in  order  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolens  may  be  conducted  successful- 
ly, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  manu- 
facturer should  be  allowed  to  freely  select 
his  raw  material  from  the  peculiar  products 
of  every  climate  and  soil,  and  at  prices  com- 
mon to  all  competitors.  But  such  a condi- 
tion of  things,  through  legislative  interfer- 
ence, has  not  been  given  to  American  wool- 
en manufacturers  in  one  single  year  since 
1827 ; added  to  which  there  has  been  no  sta- 
bility in  the  duties  imposed  on  imported 
fabrics  of  wool,  the  tariff  on  the  single  ar- 
ticle of  blankets,  for  example,  having  been 
subjected  to  five  radical  and  sudden  changes 
during  the  period  from  1857  to  1867  inclu- 
sive. The  extreme  and  rapid  variations  in 
the  price  of  American  wool  (upon  which  the 
American  manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to 
mainly  rely)  since  the  year  1827  also  strik- 
ingly illustrate  how  unstable  have  been 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
elements  of  the  business.  Thus  the  average 
price  per  pound  of  common  “ fleece”  in  New 
York  for  the  year  1825  was  33  cents;  in 
1830, 22  cents ; in  1835, 33J  cents ; .in  1839, 38 
cents ; in  1842,  19  cents ; in  1850,  35  cents ; 
in  1853, 41  cents ; in  1858, 30  cents ; in  1863, 
67  cents ; and  in  1873, 40  to  90  cents. 

By  the  census  of  1840  the  capital  invest- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  in  the 
United  States  was  returned  as  in  excess  of 
$15,000,000,  employing  21,000  persons,  and 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $20,696,000. 
Since  1850  the  progress  and  condition  of 
this  industry  as  returned  by  tho  census  are 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


1840. 

1840. 

1870. 

Number  of  establishments 

Hands  employed  

1,659 

80,858 

188,118,000 

$48,807,000 

1,800 

41,800 

880,808,000 

$01,804,000 

8,891 

08,106 

$106,908,000 

$177,063,000 

Capital  Invested 

Value  of  product * 

In  the  prostration  of  all  business  interests 
that  followed  the  war  the  woolen  industry 
participated,  but  yet  not  more  largely  than 
did  that  of  cotton ; and  it  recovered  so  vig- 
orously that  the  capital  invested  in  it  was 
reported  to  Congress  to  have  more  than* 
doubled  between  1815-16  and  1827.  From 
this  time,  although  the  woolen  manufacture 
has  continued  to  increase,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  attained  to  a large  develop- 
ment in  almost  every  department,  its  record 
on  the  whole  has  been  one  of  disaster  rath- 
er than  of  success ; and  the  annals  of  Con- 
gress from  1827  onward  are  filled  with  ap- 
plications by  representatives  of  the  woolen 
interests  for  legislative  relief,  and  with  most 
pitiful  stateiflents  of  lack  of  profit,  loss  of 
capital,  and  abandonment  of  business.  The 
explanation  of  this  curious  result  in  great 
part  is  that  no  one  country  produces  all  the 
different  kinds  of  wool,  which  in  variety  of 
character  may  be  said  to  range  from  the 


In  1850  tho  Federal  government  for  the 
first  time  attempted  to  ascertain  through 
•the  machinery  of  the  census  with  any  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  the  exact  condition  and 
annual  product  of  all  the  various  industries 
of  the  country,  not,  however,  including  any 
establishment  the  value  of  whose  annual 
product  was  not  in  excesB  of  $500.  The 
amount  of  capital  at  that  time  invested  in 
manufactures  in  the  whole  country  was  re- 
turned at  $553,123,822,  and  the  value  of  the 
annual  product  (including  fisheries  and  the 
products  of  the  mines)  at  $1,019,106,616. 

By  the  census  of  1860  the  aggregate  capi- 
tal employed  in  manufacturing  for  the  whole 
country  was  returned  at  $1,009,855,715,  and 
the  gross  value  of  the  total  annual  product 
at  $1,885,861,676,  an  increase  as  compared 
with  the  aggregate  of  1850  of  about  eighty- 
eight  per  cent.  By  the  census  of  1870  the 
aggregate  manufacturing  capital  returned 
was  $2,118,208,000,  and  the  gross  value  of 
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the  total  annual  product  of  manufactures 
$4,232,325,442.  Reducing  the  census  state- 
ments of  these  values  of  the  annual  product 
to  equal  terms  respectively,  the  increase  in 
the  reported  values  of  the  products  of  man- 
ufacturing industry  for  the  decade  from  1860 
to  1870  was  one  hundred  and  eight  per  cent. 
But  of  this  increase  fifty-six  per  cent,  was 
computed  to  represent  merely  the  enhance- 
ment of  prices  in  1870  over  those  of  1860  by 
reason  of  the  inflation  of  the  currency  and 
other  general  causes,  leaving  fifty-two  per 
cent,  as  the  actual  increase  in  the  value  of 
production.  Of  this  latter  increase  it  was 
further  estimated  that  about  twenty-eight  per 
cent,  was  due  to  increase  during  the  decade 
in  the  amount  of  labor  employed,  and  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  to  the  application  of  steam  or 
water  power,  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
and  the  perfecting  of  processes. 

But  the  evidence  is  unquestionable  that 
the  returns  of  both  the  census  of  1860  and 
that  of  1870  in  respect  to  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  annual  product  of  our  manu- 
facturing industries  were  much  less  than 
the  actual  facts  warranted,  and  that  if  prop- 
er account  had  been  taken  of  the  omissions 
and  deficiencies  in  the  estimates  of  the  pe- 
riods above  given,  the  true  value  of  the  an- 
nual manufacturing  product  for  1860  would 
have  been  about  $2,325,000,000  in  place  of 
$1,885,000,000,  and  for  1870  $4,839,000,000  in 
place  of  $4,232,000,000. 

Careful  investigation  has  also  shown  that 
the  data  upon  which  the  amotmt  of  capital 
invested  in  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  has  from  time  to  time  been  estimated 
under  the  census  have  been  too  unreliable 
and  imperfect  to  authorize  any  but  the  most 
general  conclusions ; and  furthermore  that 
the  results  of  any  inquiry  by  Federal  or 
State  officials  looking  to  the  obtaining  of 
accurate  information  respecting  invested 
capital  must,  from  the  almost  universal  un- 
willingness of  persons  interested  to  give  in- 
formation, be  ever  most  unsatisfactory,  if 
not  wholly  worthless.  Thus  the  estimate 
under  this  head,  based  on  the  official  returns 
of  the  census  for  1870,  was,  as  before  shown, 
$2,118,000,000 ; but  this  sum,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  Hon. 
F.  A.  Walker,  did  not  in  fact  truly  repre- 
sent more  than  one -fourth  of  the  capital 
which  actually  contributed  to  make  up  the 
gross  annual  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  returned  for  the  year  1870. 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  detailed  statements,  com- 
piled from  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1870, 
indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  great 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country : 

Leather  (including  the  dressing  and  tan- 
ning of  skins,  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  saddlery,  harnesses,  belting,  hose, 


pocket-books,  trunks,  bags,  and  valises* 
but  excluding  all  other  manufactures). — 
Hands  employed,  202,613 ; capital  invested, 
$133,902,000;  value  of  annual  product,  exclu- 
sive of  value  of  material  used,  $162,872,000. 

Lumber  (planed  and  sawed). — Hands  em- 
ployed, 163,511;  capital  invested,  $161,406,- 
000 ; value  of  annual  product,  exclusive  of 
value  of  material  used,  $120,201,000. 

Flouring  and  Grist  Mill  Products . — Hands 
employed,  58,448 ; capital  invested,  $151,565,- 
000 ; value  of  annual  product,  exclusive  of 
value  of  material  used,  $77,593,000. 

Pig  and  Bar  Iron  Manufacture  (including 
pigs,  blooms,  and  iron  forged  and  rolled). — 
Hands  employed,  78,347  ; capital  invested, 
$119,860,000 ; value  of  annual  product,  ex- 
clusive of  value  of  raw  material  used, 
$70,272,000. 

Clothing  (ready-made). — Hands  employed, 
118,824  ; capital  invested,  $52,743,000;  value 
of  annual  product,  exclusive  of  value  of  ma- 
terial used,  $69,600,000. 

Manufactures  of  Cotton  (including  batting 
and  wadding,  thread,  twine,  and  yams). — 
Hands  employed,  136,763 ; capital  invested, 
$140,906,000 ; value  of  annual  product,  ex- 
clusive of  value  of  raw  material  used, 
$64,828,000. 

Manufactures  of  Wool  (including  woolen 
and  worsted  goods,  wool  carding,  and  cloth 
dressing). — Hands  employed,  93,108 ; capital 
invested,  $108,998,000 ; value  of  annual  prod- 
uct, exclusive  of  value  of  material  used, 
$66,745,000. 

Machinery . — Hands  employed,  83,514 ; cap- 
ital invested,  $101,181,000 ; value  of  annual 
product,  exclusive  of  value  of  material  used, 
$57,597,000. 

Carriages  and  Wagons  (including  building 
and  repairing  of  railroad  cars,  children’s 
wagons,  and  sleds).  — Hands  employed, 
71,772;  capital  invested,  $53,941,000 ; value 
of  annual  product,  exclusive  of  value  of 
material  used,  $56,565,000. 

Agricultural  Implements . — Hands  employ- 
ed, 25,279 ; capital  invested,  $34,834,000 ; val- 
ue of  annual  product,  exclusive  of  value  of 
material  used,  $30,593,000. 

Paper  (exclusive  of  paper-hangings). — 
Hands  employed,  17,910 ; capital  invested, 
$39,362,000 ; value  of  annual  product,  exclu- 
sive of  value  of  material  used,  $18,648,000. 

Stoves,  Heate rs,  and  Hollow  Ware . — Hands 
employed,  13,325 ; capital  invested,  $19,833,- 
000;  value  of  annual  product,  exclusive  of 
value  of  material  used,  $14,345,000. 

Hats  and  Caps . — Hands  employed,  16,173 ; 
capital  invested,  $6,409,000 ; value  of  annual 
product,  exclusive  of  value  of  material  used, 
$12,587,000. 

Silk  (including  sewing  and  twist). — Hands 
employed,  6699 ; capital  invested,  $6,242,000 ; 
value  of  annual  product,  exclusive  of  value 
of  material  used,  $4,415,000. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  preparation  and 
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manufacture  of  leather  ranks  first  in  impor- 
tance of  the  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  in- 
dustries represented  by  the  planing  and 
sawing  of  lumber,  and  by  the  44  milling”  of 
cereals,  take  precedence  over  the  primary 
manufactures  of  iron,  as  well  as  over  the 
great  textile  industries  of  cotton  and  of 
wool. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

By  the  census  of  1870, 11,155,240  persons, 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upward,  were  re- 
turned according  to  occupations.  Of  this 
number  2,500,180  were  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures and  mining,  being  a gain  of  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  since  1860,  or  five  and  one-half  per 
cent,  more  than  the  ratio  of  decennial  in- 
crease in  population.  The  number  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  was  at  the  same  timo 
returned  at  5,151,767,  and  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation at  1,117,928. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OP  LABORERS. 

The  data  and  material  for  describing  the 
condition  of  laborers  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  United  States  at 
different  periods  are  very  meagre.  During 
the  colonial  period  and  the  early  days  of 
the  republic  there  was  but  little  accumula- 
ted national  wealth,  but  what  there  was  was 
probably  distributed  with  more  of  equality 
than  has  ever  prevailed  in  any  other  large 
community  of  which  we  have  a correct  his- 
tory for  any  lengthened  period.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  there 
were  probably  a smaller  number  of  individ- 
uals in  the  country,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population,  who  possessed  an  accu- 
mulated capital  of  $5000  than  there  are  at 
the  present  time  who  possess  $100,000.  But 
if  there  was  but  little  accumulated  wealth 
in  the  early  days  of  our  national  history, 
there  was  but  little  poverty,  and  conse- 
quently but  few  social  distinctions,  and  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  then  as 
now  afforded  remarkable  facilities  to  all 
who  were  willing  and  able  to  work  for 
earning  a comfortable  livelihood.  With  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  utili- 
zation of  natural  forces  through  the  agency 
of  machinery,  and  the  great  improvements 
in  the  means  of  transportation,  the  consum- 
ing power  of  the  masses  has  also  greatly  in- 
creased, and  many  things  which  were  once 
regarded  as  luxuries  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered by  even  the  humblest  in  the  light 
of  necessities.  But  it  can  not,  at  the  same 
time,  be  doubted  that  the  general  tendency 
of  events  during  the  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury of  our  national  history  has  been  to 
more  unequally  distribute  the  results  of  in- 
dustrial effort,  to  accumulate  great  fortunes 
in  a few  hands — in  short,  to  cause  the  rich 
to  grow  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  Such 
results,  however,  can  not  be  referred  to  any 


one  cause,  but  they  are  primarily  due  to 
an  abandonment  of  that  spirit  of  economy 
which  so  pre-eminently  characterized  our 
ancestors ; to  a marked  decrease  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  labor ; to  a continual,  if  not  in- 
creasing, use  of  artificial  stimulants ; to  the 
crowding  of  population  in  large  industrial 
and  commercial  centres ; to  war ; to  the  in- 
terference of  legislation  with  the  freedom  of 
trade ; and  latterly,  to  the  use  of  an  unsta- 
ble, fluctuating  medium  of  exchange,  which 
all  experience  shows  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  that  can  befall  the  laboring  popula- 
tion of  any  country. 

As  elements  for  estimating  the  social  con- 
dition of  laborers  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States,  the  statistics 
of  the  wages  paid  in  different  occupations 
are  most  important;  and  from  the  great 
mass  of  information  on  this  subject  which 
has  recently  been  collected  and  published 
the  following  general  items  havo  been  se- 
lected. Thus  in  Pennsylvania,  the  leading 
State  in  the  production  and  fabrication  of 
iron,  the  average  earnings  per  annum  in  the 
different  manufacturing  establishments  of 
the  State  for  the  years  1872-73  (as  reported 
by  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor) 
were  as  follows : foremen,  $638  per  annum ; 
skilled  workmen,  $536 ; laborers,  first-class, 
$402;  laborers,  second-class,  $332 ; females 
above  sixteen,  $228;  youths,  apprentices, 
etc.,  $150. 

In  Massachusetts  for  about  the  same  pe- 
riod the  average  wages  reported  in  the  cot- 
ton-manufacturing industry  were,  for  men, 
$403  per  annum;  women,  $*268;  children, 
$134. 

In  the  silk  industry  the  average  earnings 
per  hand  in  the  most  prosperous  establish- 
ments probably  approximate  $335  per  an- 
num as  a maximum. 

In  the  woolen  industry  the  average  daily 
wages  of  5500  operatives  in  the  mills  of 
Massachusetts  were  reported  for  the  year 
1871  as  follows : men,  $1  62  per  day ; women, 
$112;  young  persons,  94  cents;  children, 
64  cents. 

In  any  limited  review  of  the  progress  of 
a great  nation  for  a period  of  one  hundred 
years,  in  respect  to  any  one  of  its  leading 
departments  of  industry,  much  that  is  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  must  of  necessity  be 
wholly  omitted,  and  many  things  treated 
most  superficially.  But  a general  conclu- 
sion to  which  a study  of  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  our  national  development  from 
the  timo  of  the  founding  the  first  colonies 
in  the  wilderness  to  the  epoch  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  the  present  hour,  is 
that  the  progress  of  the  country,  especially 
in  respect  to  its  manufacturing  industry, 
and  through  what  may  be  termed  its  ele- 
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ment  of  vitality,  is  independent  of  legisla- 
tion, and  even  of  the  impoverishment  and 
waste  of  a great  war.  Like  one  of  our 
mighty  rivers,  its  movement  is  beyond  con- 
trol. Successive^  years,  like  successive  afflu- 
ents, only  add  to  and  increase  its  volume, 
while  legislative  enactments  and  conflicting 
commercial  and  fiscal  policies,  like  the  con- 
struction of  piers  and  the  deposits  of  sunken 
wrecks,  simply  deflect  the  current  or  consti- 
tute temporary  obstructions.  In  fact,  if  the 
nation  in  all  respects  has  not  yet  been  lifted 
to  a full  comprehension  of  its  own  work,  it 
builds  steadily  and  determinately,  and,  as  it 
were,  by  instinct.  David  A.  Wells. 

Nobwiou,  Connecticut,  1S75. 


A LION  IN  THE  WAY. 

A LITTLE  headstrong  piece,  a pretty 
little  headstrong  piece,  every  old  wom- 
an in  the  neighborhood  called  Bessie  Allan ; 
and  when  she  and  Georgie  Knight,  her  mate 
in  most  of  her  frolics  and  adventures,  were 
together,  any  thing,  the  same  authorities  de- 
clared, might  be  expected.  Nevertheless, 
all  the  neighborhood  were  Bessie  Allan's 
friends ; they  all  loved  the  little  bright  head, 
the  dimpled  mischief  of  the  rosy  face,  the 
glistening  of  the  brown  eyes,  with  their 
long,  bright,  half- curled  lashes  that  knew 
so  well  the  demure  trick  of  veiling  the  lus- 
tre underneath  them  at  the  auspicious  mo- 
ment, and  making  the  face  too  tempting  for 
any  thing  but  forgiveness  and  kisses. 

She  was  seventeen,  and  though  all  the 
neighborhood  might  in  some  way  be  called 
her  lover,  yet  she  had  never  had  that  single 
and  individual  lover  who  belongs  to  young 
girls’  dreams;  for  with  all  her  gay  spirit 
there  was  a certain  shyness — almost  like 
that  of  the  little  wild- wood  animals,  which 
allures  you  and  then  escapes  you — and  no 
admirer  had  ever  approached  the  lovely, 
frolicsome,  piquant  thing  near  enough  to  be- 
come a lover.  That  is  to  say,  until  this  pres- 
ent epoch,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak ; 
and  then  one  day  the  new  minister — yes, 
the  new  minister,  young,  heart-whole,  hand- 
* some,  and  believed  by  some  of  the  old  wom- 
en of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  and 
some  of  the  young  ones  too,  to  be  nothing 
less  than  an  angel  in  disguise,  for  if  such 
things  had  happened  once,  they  reasoned, 
then  they  might  happen  again — -just  as  he 
rose  in  the  pulpit,  saw  Mistress  Bessie  come 
walking  into  church,  and  it  was  all  over 
with  him. 

Pray  don’t  think  ill  of  the  young  minis- 
ter. It  was  no  earthly  love  of  which  he  was 
conscious  during  the  brief  hour  of  the  pul- 
pit. Only  to  him,  that  early  summer  day, 
the  sky  was  bluer,  the  rose  was  rosier,  the 
sunshine  seemed  more  than  ever  to  be  flow- 
ing out  of  heaven  itself,  like  the  shimmer 
of  the  river  of  life.  He  was  not  exactly 


aware  that  he  had  even  seen  Bessie  Allan ; 
all  that  he  was  entirely  conscious  of  was 
that  suddenly,  as  if  he  were  in  an  ecstasy, 
the  whole  world  had  brightened  and  lifted 
itself,  and  he  prayed  and  read  and  preached 
after  a manner  that  made  the  congregation 
talk,  during  all  the  intermission,  of  Tobit 
and  the  angel ; and  then  he  went  home  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Allan. 

As  for  Bessie,  she  sat  very  still  between 
her  father  and  mother  in  church,  and  forgot 
all  about  her  roguish  glances  hither  and 
yon,  all  about  this  body’s  ribbons  and  that 
body’s  hat,  and  heard  the  preaching  and  the 
praying  with  a new  light  in  her  eyes  and  a 
new  comprehension  in  her  mind ; joined  in 
the  singing  of  the  hymn  with  her  whole 
soul,  and  a voice  like  a bird’s ; and  perfectly 
agreed  for  the  time  being  with  the  old  wom- 
en and  the  young  women  that  this  was  no 
common  minister,  but  more  likely  to  be  a 
spirit  in  mortal  guise  than  any  mere  gradu- 
ate of  theology. 

Yet  Mr.  Beckwith  was  not  of  such  imma- 
terial form  as  might  lead  to  such  opinion. 

He  was  a deep-chested,  broad-shouldered 
fellow,  with  short  brown  curls  clustering  in 
thick  rings  upon  a head  of  antique  outline, 

| with  a steely  glance  in  a pair  of  great  blue 
I eyes,  and  was  by  no  means  any  more  ethereal 
! in  appearance  than  a man  of  proper  propor- 
tions and  natural  emotions  should  be,  except 
in  such  moments  as  those  when  his  excited 
aspiration  lent  a singularly  pure  and  holy 
expression  to  the  face  that  was  usually  rath- 
er severe  than  otherwise. 

But  if  this  young  gentleman  had  not 
been  self-conscious  of  Bessie’s  presence  in 
church,  he  became  very  conscious  of  it  in 
her  father’s  house.  Not  immediately,  to  be 
sure,  for  the  awe  in  which  she  had  been 
half  spell-bound  did  not  wear  off  at  once. 

But  when  she  found  that  the  minister  liked 
plenty  of  gravy,  when  she  had  helped  him 
twice  to  dumplings,  when  she  had  discover- 
ed that  he  had  a good  hearty  heathen  ap- 
petite, then  the  mischief  in  her  began  to 
get  the  upper  hand,  and  almost  before  she 
knew  what  she  was  about,  the  eyelashes 
were  doing  their  wonted  execution.  Mr. 
Beckwith  saw  the  rosy  roguish  face  before 
him  on  the  darkness  as  he  walked  homo 
that  night ; it  made  a picture  in  the  sunrise 
clouds  when  he  woke  in  the  morning ; and 
after  he  had  known  her  a fortnight,  there 
was  not  a day  or  an  hour  in  which  that  face 
did  not  seem  to  be  lurking  somewhere  about 
him — on  his  sermon  paper,  between  the 
leaves  of  his  commentary,  in  the  very  sun- 
shine that  fell  across  him.  Mr.  Beckwith 
was  not  the  man  to  consider  this  a mawkish 
sentimentality,  or  a thing  to  be  checked  by 
flagellations  and  mortifications  of  flesh  and 
spirit.  He  knew,  in  fact,  that  his  hour  had 
come.  He  sat  down  and  reasoned  the  mat- 
ter out  with  himself,  A child,  indeed,  she 
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was,  be  confessed,  but  then  an  utterly  love  1 
ly  one.  Not  precisely  the  material  for  a 
minister’s  wife,  according  to  old-fashioned 
theories,  but  then  he  had  abandoned  old- 
fashioned  theories  in  that  respect.  His  wife 
was  to  belong  to  him,  not  to  the  parish,  and 
in  time  she  would  be  every  thing  the  fond- 
est parish  could  wish.  And  as  for  any  thing 
more  that  could  be  urged,  there  was  but  one 
answer — he  loved  her.  A month  ago  he  had 
never  seen  her ; now,  life  would  be  a hard 
struggle  to  the  grave  without  her.  A month 
ago  he  had  never  seen  her,  yet  ho  was  sure 
he  had  only  been  journeying  toward  her, 
and  he  was  as  determined  to  make  her  his 
own,  and  as  confident  that  he  should  do  so,  as 
if  he  had  seen  it  written  in  the  book  of  fate. 
When  Mr.  Beckwith  determined  on  a thing, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  accomplishing  it. 

But  still  Mr.  Beckwith  had  perhaps  had 
different  subjects  to  deal  with  hitherto ; as 
well  calculate  on  a will-o’-the-wisp,  he  pres- 
ently found,  as  on  Bessie  Allan.  To-day 
she  was  all  melting  smiles  and  glances,  to- 
morrow she  was  remote  as  a star;  to-day 
she  was  like  a bird  on  which  he  was  just 
about  to  put  his  hand,  to-morrow  she  w as 
singing  and  soaring  far  beyond  his  reach. 
After  he  had  met  her  in  some  of  his  walks, 
and  had  spent  an  hour  beside  her,  sometimes 
strolling,  sometimes  sitting  on  a mossy 
stone,  and  had  been  amazed  at  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  things  of  nature,  at 
the  insight  into  spiritual  things  which  her 
young  mind  in  this  quiet  moment  showed, 
its  sympathy  with  all  sweet  and  innocent 
influences,  its  ready  acceptance  of  the  great 
truths  to  the  statement  of  which  his  words 
were  apt  to  tend — after  all  this,  he  would 
be  just  as  likely  as  not  to  catch  his  next 
glimpse  of  her  down  in  the  meadow,  in  com- 
pany with  Georgia  Knight,  making  cheeses 
with  her  skirts,  as  if  she  were  ten  years 
old,  or  racing  like  a madcap  through  the 
straight  lines  of  the  orchard,  stopping  only 
for  whirls  and  twirls  and  swift  waltz  steps 
as  she  went  along,  like  one  of  the  old  pic- 
tures of  the  sylphides ; or  else  calling  the 
filly  to  the  bars,  and  catching  her  by  the 
forelock,  and  galloping  away  down  the  pas- 
ture without  saddle  or  bridle,  hair  blowing 
in  the  wind,  as  wild  as  Madge  Wildfire  her- 
self. Mr.  Beckwith  was  not  sure  that  there 
was  not  something  unregenerate  in  his 
heart  still,  for,  if  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  to  himself,  he  loved  the  little  baggage 
at  such  times  more  than  ever. 

It  actually  seemed  to  all  the  neighbor- 
hood, at  about  that  time,  as  though  Bessie 
Allan  were  beside  herself  with  exuberance 
and  the  mere  delight  of  youth  and  health 
and  sunshine.  The  sewing  circles  and  the 
prayer-meetings  were  only  so  many  places 
for  her  wiles  and  witcheries — possessed  with 
glee  at  the  one,  a coquettish  little  Puritan 
at  the  other  under  all  her  glanoes — always 


contriving  to  go  home  with  some  other  gal- 
lant than  the  minister.  The  Bible  class 
was  the  only  place  that  tamed  her  much, 
and  there  she  grew  more  and  more  silent ; 
her  veil  gradually  lowered  and  lowered  till 
it  shielded  her  face ; and  as  long  as  her  un- 
accountable tears  could  fall  quietly,  and 
only  blister  the  leaves  of  her  Testament  un- 
perceived, she  staid ; and  when  a hysterical 
burst  became  inevitable,  without  a word  of 
warning  she  would  rush  away,  as  if  in  dan- 
ger of  her  life.  Nobody  else  dreamed  what 
it  meant.  Mr.  Beckwith  thought  he  knew. 
Poor  little  Bessie!  If  ever  a young  falcon 
out  of  the  forest  objected  to  the  clipping 
of  her  wings,  she  was  one,  for  she  felt  the 
band  tightening  around  her.  Evidently  she 
was  in  the  mood  of  those  who  mean  to  have 
their  fling  out  because  they  know  an  end 
is  coming. 

And  yet  if  you  could  have  seen  Bessie’s 
face  sometimes  as  she  sat  in  the  twilight, 
there  was  such  a serene  content  in  its  half- 
hidden  smile,  you  would  have  said  to  your- 
self that  here,  if  any  where,  was  there  su- 
preme happiness.  But  the  child  did  not 
know  herself,  for,  close  upon  any  such  brief 
experience  of  content,  there  would  follow 
such  a restive  rebellion  against  all  chains 
that  even  Mr.  Beckwith  was  startled,  if  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  house  on  some  pa- 
rochial errand,  and  saw  her  dancing  down 
the  stairs  and  through  the  halls,  vouchsaf- 
ing him  neither  word  nor  look,  answering 
neither  father  nor  mother,  dinging  down  her 
hat  if  any  body  called  to  her  to  put  it  on, 
whistling  to  her  dogs,  and  making  off  for  a 
tramp  that  was  to  tire  out  with  its  fatigue 
some  of  the  refractory  spirit. 

| Most  men  would  have  hesitated  a while 
after  one  or  two  such  scenes ; would  have 
foreseen  the  plucking  of  a little  termagant 
from  this  nettle;  would  have  anticipated 
trouble  in  the  flesh  after  the  fight  was  won. 
Not  so  Mr.  Beckwith.  If  so  good  a man 
could  be  piqued,  he  was  perhaps  piqued  into 
the  resolve  for  conquest ; he  was  determined 
to  teach  the  tantalizing  thing  that  it  was 
happiness  she  was  dying  from,  and  not  tor- 
ment, as  she  seemed  to  believe ; he  was  all 
the  more  fixed  in  his  intention  to  win  her — 
to  win  her  and  to  tame  her.  But  not  one 
chance  for  his  winning  and  taming  did  he 
get,  that  is  to  say,  not  one  chance  after  the 
abrupt  end  of  the  single  opportunity  he  had 
contrived  to  seize  and  lose. 

He  had  been  called  that  day  — almost 
three  months  Bince  he  first  saw  Bessie— to 
visit  a dying  person  across  the  hills;  for 
many  of  those  who  did  not  exactly  belong 
to  Mr.  Beckwith’s  parish  used  to  beg  for  his 
ministrations ; and  in  the  little  time  of  his 
residence  among  them,  more  than  one  soul 
had  seemed  to  wing  away  the  easier  on  their 
eternal  path  for  the  rapt  prayers  with  which 
his  presence  had  upbuoyed  their  flight. 
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The  roads  being  roundabout,  and  the  bri- 
dle-path direct,  he  had  borrowed  a saddle- 
horse — a valuable  one,  as  it  chanced — and 
was  returning  now  in  the  twilight,  lost  in 
thought,  and  coming  slowly,  his  horse’s  feet 
falling  so  softly  on  the  turfy  way  that  one 
could  hardly  hear  them,  when  a sudden 
scared  cry,  as  he  turned  a curve  of  the  wind- 
ing lane,  told  him  who  w as  wandering  there 
before  him,  with  her  light  garments  flutter- 
ing in  the  wind,  at  sight  of  which  his  horse 
had  reared  and  swerved  aside ; and  he  cast 
himself  from  the  saddle  and  caught  Bessie 
Allan’s  hand,  begging  her  not  to  be  alarmed. 

44  But  I have  been !"  cried  Bessie. 

“I  was  thinking,”  said  Mr.  Beckwith, 
44  and  I had  forgotten  myself.  And  when  I 
saw  your  white  dress,  it  seemed  like  a con- 
tinuation of  my  thought." 

44  Were  yon  thinking  of  my  white  dress, 
then  f"  asked  Bessie,  aptly. 

44  No,  of  another ; a whiter  dress,"  said  Mr. 
Beckwith,  gravely — 44  of  a white  dress  that 
I saw  a soul  put  on  to-day,  winging  its  heav- 
enly way." 

A little  overawed,  Bessie  was  silent. 

44  I have  just  come  from  a death-bed,  Bes- 
sie," said  Mr.  Beckwith,  taking  advantage 
of  the  mood.  “So  peaceful  and  beautiful 
it  was  that  it  makes  the  things  of  this  life 
seem  too  poor  and  small  for  thought  beside 
that  everlasting  one." 

44  Is  Miss  Barton  dead,  then  1”  she  asked, 
though  no  one  knows  how  she  had  learned 
where  the  minister  had  been.  “Yes,  she 
was  a saint.  I wouldn’t  like  to  be  so  good." 

44  Bessie !" 

44  I mean  it  would  be  so  stupid !" 

44  But  at  the  last  f ” he  queried,  patiently. 

“I — I don’t  like  to  hear  about  death,” 
said  Bessie,  with  half  a pout,  half  a fling. 

44  Few  of  us  do  when  we  are  young,”  said 
the  minister.  44  Yet  we  are  all  drifting  on 
the  tide  that  takes  us  there.” 

44  Don’t !"  she  cried. 

44  Ah,  I have  felt  it  myself,”  said  the  min- 
ister. 44  Youth  is  so  full  of  vitality  that  it  is 
antipathetic  to  death.  There  are  only  two 
things  that  quite  reconcile  us  with  the  inev- 
itable fact— one,  weariness  of  life,  and  the 
other,  that  exceeding  love  which  makes  the 
hours  seem  long.  I hope  the  first  will  nev- 
er come  to  you,  my — ” 

44  No,  indeed,”  cried  Bessie.  44  How  could 
I be  weary  of  life — how  could  any  one  be  t" 

44  If  such  an  hour  as  this  were  perpetual,” 
said  the  minister,  taking  off  his  hat,  better 
to  enjoy  the  perfumed  breeze  upon  his  brow 
and  in  his  hair — 44  this  purple  air,  with  the 
scent  of  the  hay  fields  floating  through  it ; 
this  tender  sky,  that  trembling  star,  and  the 
young  strong  health  and  heart.  Oh  no,  if 
such  an  hour  were  perpetual !" 

44  It  is !”  said  Bessie.  44  It  comes  day  after 
day,  summer  after  summer.  It  always  will 
come  to  me  as  long  as  I live.  No,  I never 


shall  be  willing  to  die  and  leave  it ; never 
shall  be  willing  to  lie  in  my  grave,  and  know 
other  girls  are  walking  in  the  lane  these 
summer  nights,  with  the  sweet  wind  blow- 
ing over  them,  and  the — the — ■" 

Bessie  stopped  in  confusion.  What  was 
it  she  had  been  about  to  say  T 

Perhaps  the  young  minister  w'as  not  aware 
that  he  still  held  Bessie’s  hand ; but  Bessie 
was.  She  essayed  to  withdraw  it,  and  then 
the  grasp  tightened.  She  blushed  red  and 
redder;  she  felt  an  arm  stealing  round  her; 
and  then,  looking  defiantly  up,  there  was 
the  minister’s  face  bending  before  her.  She 
knew  wrhat  he  was  about  to  say.  She  didn’t 
want  to  hear  it : not  yet,  at  any  rate,  did 
she  want  to  hear  it.  But  she  did  hear  it. 

That  arm  held  her  close,  close  to  a plun- 
ging heart;  that  voice  was  murmuring  in 
her  ear ; those  lips,  they  sought  her  own ; 
and  her  own — yes,  indeed,  Mistress  Bessie — 
half  eager,  half  unwilling,  were  answering 
them — were  answering  them ! And  sudden- 
ly, almost  as  if  she  did  not  know  what  she 
did,  she  had  lifted  her  hand,  with  the  willow 
switch  in  it  with  which  she  had  been  play- 
ing, and  had  dealt  the  horse  beside  them  a 
swift  little  blow  that  startled  him  into  a 
rear  and  a bound,  tore  the  bridle  from  Mr. 
Beckwith’s  other  hand,  wheeled  Mr.  Beck- 
with shortly  about,  and  sent  the  horse  off  at 
a gallop.  There  was  nothing  for  Mr.  Beck- 
with to  do  but  to  hasten  after  the  horse — 
so  valuable  a creature,  and  not  his  own — 
and  then  there  was  nothing  for  the  way- 
ward, wicked  Bessie  to  do  but  to  sit  down 
on  a stone  and  cry,  and  go  home  at  last  all 
dew-bedraggled,  and  dash  past  the  family 
room  like  a wraith,  up  the  stairs  to  her  own 
nook,  bolting  the  door  with  a resounding 
echo  that  might  have  dispelled  any  fear  of 
the  supernatural.  She  sat  down  in  her  dark 
room  then  alone,  dazed,  but  safe.  She  loved 
him — yes,  she  loved  him,  she  was  afraid ; but 
he  was  a minister,  and  she  didn’t  want  to 
love  a minister.  She  was  half  promised  to 
him,  but  in  her  thoughts  there  in  the  dark 
room  she  defied  him  to  exact  the  promise. 

“What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with 
the  girl  ?”  said  her  mother. 

But  the  father  only  nodded  his  wise  head, 
and  bade  the  mother  leave  her  alone.  He 
looked  at  the  absurd  little  portrait  of  his 
short-waisted  aunt  Dorothy,  of  whom  Bes- 
sie was  the  image  and  superscription,  and 
remembered  the  story  of  her  courtship  os 
he  had  heard  her  tell  it.  44  It  will  all  como 
right,  mother,”  he  said. 

44  It’s  all  wrong  now,”  said  the  mother. 

44  And  these  tantrums  will  be  the  death  of 
me  if  they  don’t  come  to  an  end  soon. " 

Perhaps  Mr.  Beckwith  thought  they 
would  be  the  death  of  him.  If  he  did,  he 
could  devise  no  way  to  overcome  them. 

Half  promised  os  she  was  by  those  melt- 
ing lips  of  hers,  he  could  not  arrive  with* 
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in  sufficient  distance  again  of  the  rebell- 
ions little  maiden  to  exact  the  rest  of  the 
promise.  That  his  power  was  felt,  and  not 
only  felt  now  but  recognized,  was  evident 
enough,  or  she  would  never  have  tried  to 
escape  him  so.  In  the  mask  of  hoiden,  or 
in  the  mask  of  nonnette,  whichever  way  it 
was,  she  was  equally  inaccessible. 

If  there  was  to  be  a picnic  now  in  the 
mirish,  an  occasion  where  all  were  on  a lev- 
el, this  young  woman  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  going,  before  Mr.  Beckwith  had  the 
chance  to  invite  her,  in  the  company  of  an- 
other suitor,  and  nobody  in  that  house  had 
ever  been  much  in  the  habit  of  gainsaying 
Bessie  Allan.  When  evening  meeting  was 
over,  she  was  not  the  one  to  wait  for  the 
minister ; she  caught  her  father's  arm,  and 
said,  “ Quick!  Don't  let  any  body  take  me !'' 
And  after  that  mark  of  confidence,  the  proud 
and  loyal  father,  happy  slave  of  a spoiled 
mistress,  would  not  have  surrendered  her  to 
the  minister  himself,  who  was,  it  was  very 
likely,  plodding  on  behind  with  her  mother 
and  the  lantern.  When  the  sewing  circle 
closed  its  sessions,  Bessie  said  Yes  to  the 
first  spruce  young  Corydon  that  stepped  for- 
ward. And  when  three  weeks  had  passed 
after  that  twilight  in  the  lane,  Mr.  Beck- 
with had  not  spoken  one  word  with  her. 

But,  for  all  that,  there  was  a change  in 
Bessie.  Nobody  ever  heard  her  voice  carol- 
ing out  of  the  window  now  ; nobody  heard 
her  old  sweet  laugh,  like  the  music  of  a 
brook ; there  was  a curious  little  frown  be- 
tween her  eyes  when  on  her  maddest  esca- 
pade. Mr.  Beckwith,  looking  at  her  unper- 
ceived, with  his  longing  pain,  felt  that  if  he 
did  not  conquer  soon,  it  would  be  the  worse 
for  Bessie.  He  knew  well  enough  now — aft- 
er the  innocent  kiss  whose  remembrance  so 
thrilled  him — that  she  loved  him ; he  knew 
well  enough  that  it  would  break  her  heart 
should  he  abandon  his  attempt ; he  knew 
well  enough  those  hidden  springs  of  feeling 
which  reacted  so  upon  the  young  nature  of 
which  she  was  totally  ignorant,  and  whose 
first  stirring  so  disturbed  her;  he  knew 
well  enough  that  he  could  make  her  so 
blissful  that  she  would  one  day  wonder  at 
and  despise  this  time  of  doubt  and  fear  and 
this  desire  for  longer  liberty  from  the  great 
thrall  of  love.  Bnt  not  one  chance  was  he 
finding  to  make  her  learn  these  things. 

It  was  just  at  this  season,  as  it  happened, 
toward  the  close  of  the  bright  September 
days,  that  flaming  handbills  were  posted  up 
at  every  corner  and  on  every  empty  fence 
proclaiming  the  approach  of  Eden's  great 
Scriptural  Show  and  Gymnastic  Entertain- 
ment, which  the  villagers  were  not,  how- 
ever, deluded  into  supposing  any  thing  oth- 
er than  a circus.  Miss  Bessie,  of  course, 
read  the  handbills  in  common  with  others, 
and  straightway  announced  to  her  astound- 
ed family  that  she  was  to  be  a patroness  of 


the  great  Scriptural  Show  to  the  extent  of 
a single  ticket. 

“ Go  to  the  circus !”  came  the  astonished 
chorus  of  remonstrance. 

“ It  isn't  a circus,”  said  Bessie.  “ It's  a 
Scriptural  show.  There  are  texts  from  the 
Bible  on  every  cart.” 

“They  take  the  livery  of  God  to  serve 
the  devil  in !”  exclaimed  her  father. 

“ I don't  see  any  such  necessity,”  she  re- 
joined. “ It's  an  opportunity  for  studying 
natural  history  such  as  seldom  occurs,  the 
bills  say.” 

“ Much  natural  history  in  those  dancing 
women  and  riding  men !” 

“Oh,  as  for  that  part,  I shouldn't  think 
there  could  be  any  thing  more  interesting 
than  the  sight  of  those  people  springing 
through  the  air  from  their  trapeze,”  said  the 
well-informed  young  person,  “ and  showing 
what  fine  bodies  they  can  make  for  them- 
selves. Like  pictures  of  the  heathen  gods!” 

“Nonsense !”  said  Mrs.  Allan ; “ nonsense ! 
Your  head’s  turned.  You!  a deacon’s  daugh- 
ter!” 

“Yes,  my  child,”  said  her  father.  “I 
agree  with  your  mother  here.  I've  never 
denied  you  much,  Bessie,  bnt  I feel  that  I 
must  deny  you  this.  You  can't  go  to  the 
circus.” 

“ You,”  said  her  mother,  “ that  the  minis- 
ter has  paid  attention  to !” 

That  settled  it.  Nothing  but  irons  could 
have  kept  Bessie  from  that  circus  after  those 
fatal  words.  She  confided  to  Georgio  Knight 
at  once  her  intention  of  going  to  the  circus; 
and  when  the  mighty  show  came  into  town, 
she  watched  her  chance  and  harnessed  the 
filly  herself  into  the  little  open  wagon,  and 
set  off  with  Georgie  Knight,  unseen  and  un- 
missed for  a time,  to  visit  the  beasts  and  the 
gymnasts  of  the  forbidden  entertainment. 

“ What  the  minister  can  see  in  that  girl,” 
said  old  Miss  Sparks,  looking  through  the 
window  as  the  wagon  whirled  by,  “/  can't 
see.  She's  an  engaging  rogue,  that's  true, 
but  I shouldn't  want  to  marry  her.”  But 
as  nobody  wanted  Miss  Sparks  to  marry 
her,  it  didn't  so  much  signify. 

Bessie  was  in  great  spirits.  She  was  dis- 
obeying : that  in  itself  always  kindled  her 
merriment.  Then  she  felt  sure  that  Mr. 
Beckwith  would  disapprove,  and  that  was 
another  excitement.  She  had  a foreboding 
that  the  time  was  coming  presently  when 
her  free  agency  would  cease ; till  it  did 
cease  she  was  defiant.  And  accordingly, 
well-pleased  with  her  success  thus  far,  she 
and  Georgie  sung  and  laughed  till  the  road 
rang  with  their  overflowing  gayety  as  they 
drove  along  and  put  the  filly  through  her 
paces. 

It  was  only  a couple  of  miles  before  the 
road  grew  dusty  and  thronged.  People 
were  coming  and  people  were  going.  All 
sorts  of  vehicles  jostled  together.  Far  off 
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they  could  hear  the  strains  of  a band  rising 
and  falling  on  the  wind  till  they  were  in  an 
ecstasy  of  expectation,  as  they  grew  silent 
and  listened.  Booths  began  to  line  the 
way,  with  lemonade  and  mineral  waters  and 
worse ; and  presently  the  tents  rose  on  their 
sight  like  "white  clonds,  the  flag  waving  its 
long  folds  over  them.  And  now  they  were 
in  the  great  space  before  the  tents,  crowded 
with  teams,  with  foot-passengers,  with  men 
leading  piebald  horses  and  Shetland  po- 
nies, with  boys  crying  their  wares,  with  the 
voice  of  the  Boanerges  who  pressed  the 
claims  of  the  fat  woman  and  the  learned 
pig  on  the  attention;  and  through  it  all 
came  the  burst  of  the  band  again  in  some 
tripping  dance  music,  the  roaring  of  the 
beasts  and  screaming  of  monkeys  and  par- 
rots; and  then  the  great  canvases  seemed 
to  swell  and  soar,  and  a girl,  all  gauze  and 
flowers,  was  running  up  the  air  on  a rope 
stretched  from  pole  to  pole  far  overhead, 
dancing  from  sunbeam  to  sunbeam,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  rapt  Bessie.  What  trans- 
port ! she  thought ; and  she  sat  with  her 
head  thrown  back,  regardless  of  every  thing 
but  this  flying  wonder  in  the  air,  till  sud- 
denly a shriek  rose  from  the  great  tent — a 
shriek  that  was  repeated  in  the  crowded 
square — the  shriek  of  a thousand  voices — 
one  awful  cry  of  fear  and  agony  from  all  the 
people,  echoed  again  by  all  the  beasts  with- 
in : the  lion  had  broken  loose ! 

What  a scene  it  was!  what  a dreadful 
scene ! Men  were  yelling  as  they  ran,  chil- 
dren were  screaming,  women  were  fainting, 
horses  were  rearing  and  snorting,  the  crowd 
was  surging  and  plunging  this  way  and  that 
in  a frantic  effort  at  escape.  Bessie,  sudden- 
ly called  from  her  rapt  reveling  with  that 
spirit  in  the  air,  gave  one  look— one  look  of 
horror — tried  to  pull  the  rein,  and,  weak  as 
a child,  fell  back  upon  the  seat.  The  filly 
turned  her  head,  and  then,  with  starting  and 
foaming  nostril,  stood  upright  one  moment, 
and  the  next  bolted  away  from  the  broken 
traces  and  left  all  standing.  Georgie  Knight, 
with  a screech,  flung  herself  from  the  wag- 
on, and  was  swallowed  in  the  flying  multi- 
tude ; but  Bessie  sat  stone-still,  her  heart 
beating  with  great  knocks,  as  unable  to 
move  as  one  paralyzed. 

What  swift  thoughts  swept  through  her 
mind ! This  was  the  end  of  all  her  wicked- 
ness. This  was  what  she  deserved  for  all 
the  pain  she  had  given  father  and  mother — 
she,  their  only  child,  their  hope,  who  should 
have  been  their  joy ! This  was  what  she 
deserved,  it  flashed  across  her,  for  making 
bleed  the  heart  of  the  man  that  loved  her. 
Deserved  ? All,  no  one  could  quite  deserve 
to  be  tom  to  pieces  by  the  teeth  of  a wild 
beast.  If  she  had  but  been  true  to  herself, 
to  him,  liked  less  to  see  her  power,  feared 
less  for  her  liberty,  what  peace  and  pleasure 
might  have  been  hers  this  instant!  And 


now — She  remembered  the  Christian  girls 
in  the  Roman  amphitheatre;  the  was  not 
even  a martyr.  She  had  wanted  to  study 
natural  history;  she  had  a flue  chance. 

She  could  not  stir.  In  another  moment  the 
brute  would  be  done  his  havoc  there,  and 
come  leaping  through  the  canvas.  Another 
shriek ; a great  bursting  wave  of  shrieks. 

Ah,  yes,  there  he  came,  tail  in  the  air,  taw- 
ny mane  bristling,  eyes  blazing — coming  ip 
great  bounds  through  the  already  half-de- 
serted place,  coming  straight  for  her!  She 
cowered  an  instant,  then  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  glared  full  at  the  advancing  monster. 

It  was  too  much.  With  a wild  cry  herself, 
she  turned — but  only  to  hide  her  face  in 
Mr.  Beckwith’s  breast,  as  he  climbed  into  the 
wagon  behind  her. 

Thought  is  fleet : instantaneous  was  the 
rapture  mingling  with  the  agony,  instan- 
taneous the  motion  with  which  she  pushed 
him  from  her.  “Go!  go!”  she  cried.  “I 
can’t  have  my  folly  kill  you  too ! Oh,”  as 
he  did  not  move,  “ if  you  love  me,  go !” 

“It  is  because  I love  you  that  I shall 
stay,”  murmured  Mr.  Beckwith,  swiftly,  in 
her  ear ; “ that  I shall  never  go  until  I hear 
you  say  as  much.” 

“ Oh,  you  know  it !”  she  cried,  and  fainted 
on  his  shoulder,  just  as  the  keepers  sprang 
with  their  ropes  upon  the  poor  old  toothless 
lion,  who  loved  his  frolic  and  enjoyed  the 
scare,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Beckwith — a mus- 
cular Christian,  with  a pistol  in  his  pocket, 
having  made  his  harmless  acquaintance, 
moreover,  inside  the  tent — had  not  felt  it 
necessary  to  be  much  afraid. 

It  was  Georgie  Knight’s  seat  that  Mr. 
Beckwith  occupied  that  evening  as  they 
drove  slowly  home,  after  the  recapture  of 
the  filly  and  the  mending  of  the  broken 
traces,  Mr.  Beckwith  having  made  the  most 
of  the  three  hours  in  which  he  had  had  Mis- 
tress Bessie  on  his  hands ; and  Bessie  her- 
self, tired  and  weak,  lying  restfully,  if  you 
will  believe  it,  within  the  arm  that  enfolded 
her. 

“ Bessie,”  he  was  saying,  “ this  is  only  the 
second  lion  in  the  way.  What  was  that  first 
one  which  always  drove  yon  from  me  so  ?” 

“ I — I was  afraid,”  murmured  Bessie. 

“Afraid  of  me!” 

“ And  then — and  then  you  took  it  so  for 
granted!” 

“ Oh,  indeed,”  said  the  minister,  folding 
her  closer  still ; “ and  what  if  I took  it  for 
granted  that  you  were  going  to  the  parson- 
age with  me  next  month  f” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  fit!”  cried  Bessie,  with  a 
start. 

“If  you  make  one  objection,”  said  her 
lover,  “I  shall  stop  at  Justice  Pettigrew’s 
on  our  way,  and  take  you  home  with  me  to- 
night!” And  there,  with  that  tender  arm 
about  her,  that  face  beside  her  own,  all  in 
the  soft  September  twilight  and  under  the 
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lamp  of  the  evening-star,  what  could  Bes- 
sie do  but  yield ! 

u I don’t  know  what  father  and  mother 
will  say,”  she  whispered,  as  at  last,  having 
left  the  wagon,  they  clung  together  one  mo- 
ment in  the  porch,  and  saw  the  father  and 
mother  hastening  toward  them  down  the 
long  entry. 

“ Father  Allan,”  said  the  minister,  walk- 
ing boldly  in,  with  his  arm  round  their 
naughty  darling,  u this  is  a will-o’-the-wisp 
that  I have  captured,  and  that  I intrust  for 
just  three  weeks  longer  to  your  care.  It 
has  come  from  the  circus,  and  it  is  bound 
for  the  parsonage;  and  there,”  said  Mr. 
Beckwith,  “ it  is  going  to  turn  into  the  light 
of  the  house,  the  spirit  of  the  fireside,  the 
sunshine  of  home !” 


MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

1475— 1876. 

THE  individual  force  of  character  of  a 
man  who  during  his  life  so  impressed 
his  personality  upon  the  minds  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  that  they  gather  reverently  to 
celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth  is  well  worthy  of  a few  moments’ 
study  in  these  times,  when  the  increasing  ac- 
tivity of  life  appears  to  be  repressing  all  in- 
dividuality, and  reducing  all  the  members  of 
the  social  body  to  a monotonous  uniformity. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1475,  at  about  two 
in  the  morning,  Francesca,  the  wife  of  Ludo- 
vico Buonarotti  Simoni,  gave  birth  to  a male 
child,  who  was  named  Michael  Agnolo,  or, 
as  he  is  generally  known,  Michael  Angelo. 
He  was  the  second  child  of  his  mother,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  was  nineteen  years 
old.  His  father,  Ludovico,  was  in  his  thirty- 
first  year.  Of  his  mother’s  family  no  rec- 
ords have  been  preserved.  She  steps  upon 
the  stage  of  history  only  for  a moment,  to 
appear  in  the  r6le  of  the  mother  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  withdraws  forever  into  the 
oblivion  of  forgetfulness  from  which  she 
emerged. 

The  family  of  Buonarotti  preserved  a tra- 
dition, which  Michael  Angelo  himself  held, 
as  we  learn  from  Condivi,  his  intimate  com- 
panion and  biographer,  that  in  1250  Simone 
Canossa,  the  founder  of  the  family,  had  come 
as  a stranger  to  Florence,  where  for  his  pub- 
lic service  he  was  granted  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  was  made  podesta,  and  having 
changed  his  political  opinions,  and  from  a 
Ghibelline  become  a Guelph,  had  changed 
his  arms  from  a dog  argent,  with  a bone  in 
his  mouth,  in  a field  gules,  to  a dog  or  in  a 
field  azure.  Besides  this  the  lords  of  the  city 
allowed  him  five  lilies  gules  and  a crest  with 
two  bull’s  horns,  one  golden  and  the  other 
blue.  Arms  of  this  character,  sculptured  by 
the  order  of  Simone  Canossa  in  the  palace 
of  the  podesta  of  Florence,  are  still  to  be 


seen  there.  This  tradition  was  perfected, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  by  as- 
cribing the  origin  of  the  family  to  Beatrice, 
the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  thus 
giving  them  a claim  to  imperial  blood.  The 
story  is  of  importance  chiefly  because  it  is 
given  by  Condivi,  who  had  it  unquestiona- 
bly from  Michael  Angelo  himself ; but  the 
modern  spirit  of  historical  research  has  fail- 
ed to  find  any  record  of  a Simone  Canossa 
who  was  the  podesta  of  the  city,  while  the 
arms  of  the  counts  of  Canossa,  though  in  the 
time  of  Michael  Angelo  they  acknowledged 
the  relationship  of  the  distinguished  sculp- 
tor, architect,  and  painter,  are  very  differ- 
ent from  those  which  Condivi  describes,  hav- 
ing in  them  no  dog  and  no  bone. 

But  whether  the  family  had  imperial  be- 
ginnings or  not,  Michael  Angelo’s  immedi- 
ate ancestors  were  unquestionably  persons 
of  some  local  importance.  His  grandfather 
in  1456  held  a place  in  the  signiory  of  Flor- 
ence, and  his  father,  having  received  the 
same  honor,  was  in  1474  appointed  podesta 
or  governor  of  Chiusi  and  Caprese,  two  small 
fortified  cities  upon  a confluent  of  the  Tiber, 
called  the  Singarna.  In  going  from  Flor- 
ence to  take  possession  of  his  post,  Ludovico 
Buonarotti  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Francesca,  who  was  expecting  the  birth  of 
her  child.  The  situation  of  the  towns  is  in 
a mountainous  country,  the  source  of  the 
Tiber  being  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  journey 
was  made  on  horseback.  In  the  course  of 
the  ride  the  animal  she  was  mounted  upon 
fell  with  her,  and  dragged  her  for  some  little 
distance  along  the  ground  in  his  efforts  to 
rise.  Fortunately  the  accident  was  in  no 
way  productive  of  injury  to  her  or  her  child. 

In  1476,  when  the  young  Michael  was  a 
year  old,  his  father’s  official  position  having 
ended,  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  the 
child  was  left  under  the  care  of  the  wife  of 
a stone-cutter  at  Settignano,  about  three 
miles  from  Florence,  on  an  estate  belonging 
to  the  family.  In  his  after-life  Michael  An- 
gelo was  wont  to  jestingly  ascribe  his  love 
of  sculpture  to  the  fact  that  he  had  with  his 
nurse’s  milk  imbibed  a love  of  liis  art.  The 
young  artist  early  gave  evidence  of  his  nat- 
ural tendencies,  and  the  house  in  which  his 
nurse  lived,  which  remained  in  existence 
until  the  last  century,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  evidences  of  his  childish  attempts  at 
painting.  In  the  house  of  his  father  in 
Florence  were  also  similar  things  to  be  seen. 
One  of  his  first  efforts  toward  acquiring  the 
use  of  his  hands  was  trying  to  draw.  As  he 
grew  older  this  natural  passion  increased, 
and  despite  hjs  father’s  opposition  and  that 
of  his  uncles,  who  had  the  narrow  contempt 
for  an  artist’s  ambition  which  is  but  natu- 
ral in  every  trading  society  such  as  that  in 
which  they  moved,  he  finally,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  carried  his  point,  and  was  articled 
as  an  apprentice  to  Dominico  and  David 
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Grillandajo,  who  were  leading  men  in  the 
profession  at  Florence. 

That  his  youthful  efforts  had  not  been 
wholly  misdirected  appears  from  the  terms 
of  his  articles  of  indenture,  by  which  his 
masters  agree  to  pay  him  six  golden  florins 
for  the  first  year,  eight  for  the  second,  and 
ten  for  the  third.  Here  commenced  the  an- 
noyances of  his  life  from  the  jealousy  which 
his  superiority  excited  in  inferior  natures. 
Before  his  apprenticeship  had  ended  by  its 
own  limitations  he  painted  a picture  after 
Martin  Schongaucr’s  “ Temptation  of  St.  An- 
thony,” which  was  so  excellent  that  Grillan- 
dqjo  is  said  to  have  claimed  the  merit  of  it. 
Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  their  disagreement,  which 
ended  in  the  severing  of  their  connection. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  a young  Mend 
he  was,  however,  introduced  to  the  gardens 
of  San  Marco,  where  the  art  treasures  of  the 
Medici  family  were  kept,  and  having  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  by  a 
piece  of  sculpture  he  made,  was  introduced 
to  the  palace,  had  a room  assigned  him,  and 
was  given  a monthly  allowance  of  five  duc- 
ats. Here  he  met  the  most  cultivated  so- 
ciety of  the  time.  The  revival  of  learning 
had  commenced ; human  society  had  enter- 
ed upon  one  of  those  periods  of  growth  in 
which  the  long- maturing  processes  seem 
suddenly  to  assert  themselves  with  a new 
activity  and  assume  a new  phase,  as  the 
plant  does  when  one  of  its  series  of  leaves 
is  modified,  and  lo ! the  blossom  appears. 
It  was  a wonderful  season  of  intellectual 
activity  in  Italy.  The  art  of  printing  had 
just  been  discovered.  An  Italian  had  re- 
turned from  a new  world  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. Grecian  literature  was  being  intro- 
duced to  the  scholars  of  Southern  Europe. 
The  world  of  reality  and  the  world  of  spec- 
ulation had  each  been  found  to  be  vaster 
than  had  been  supposed.  The  transition 
from  the  methods  of  thought  and  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  antiquity  to  that  of  these  mod- 
ern days  w-as  commencing. 

In  the  very  seat  and  focus  of  all  this  the 
young  artist  passed  the  years  of  his  early 
manhood,  the  most  impressible  period  of 
each  of  our  lives.  Politian  gave  him  the 
marble,  and  suggested  to  him  the  subject  of 
the  contest  of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs, 
which  he  worked  into  a bass-relief  that 
made  his  reputation.  He  would  never  part 
with  this  j>iece  of  w’ork,  and  it  remains  to- 
day in  the  palace  of  the  Buonarotti  family 
in  Florence.  Lorenzo  was  on  terms  of  in- 
timate familiarity  with  the  young  sculptor, 
and  consulted  w ith  him  constantly  concern- 
ing his  purchases  of  objects  of  art.  Tho 
members  of  the  Platonic  Academy,  w ho  ex- 
ercised such  an  influence  upon  the  spirit  of 
their  times,  were  his  friends,  and  in  some  of 
his  poems  evidences  are  given  of  the  hold 
which  the  lofty  idealism  of  the  Platonic  phi- 


losophy had  upon  him.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  mingled  with  the  followers  of 
Savonarola,  the  forerunner  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ; and  being  naturally  of  a melancholy 
temperament,  inclined  to  solitude,  and  prone 
to  speculation,  the  turmoil  of  politics  soon 
| grew  distasteful  to  him,  and  though  his  life 
was  passed  alternately  in  study  and  work, 
the  ordinary  ambitions  of  men  had  but  lit- 
tle interest  for  him.  Yet  when  the  need 
arose  for  his  services  he  was  always  a faith- 
ful and  devoted  citizen,  and  his  time  and 
talents  were  freely  given  to  the  state.  As 
a sculptor,  a painter,  and  an  architect,  his 
works  have  secured  him  a reputation  among 
the  fewr  original  croative  geniuses  the  world 
has  seen.  It  is  not  of  these  that  there  is 
any  need  to  speak,  but  of  his  character  as  a 
man ; of  his  individual  personality ; of  that 
subtle  something  in  the  composition  of  his 
nature  which  marks  him  as  original,  and 
keeps  alive  the  interest  the  whole  world 
feels,  in  desiriug  to  know  all  tho  facts  con- 
cerning his  daily  life  and  conversation. 

It  is  seldom  that  tho  world  can  obtain  ail 
that  it  would  desire  of  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion concerning  its  great  men,  and  in  this 
instance,  though  we  have  much  authentic 
information  concerning  Michael  Angelo,  yet 
more  would  not  be  amiss.  The  letters,  the 
manuscripts,  and  the  other  various  things 
which  will  tell  us  more  than  we  know,  and 
which  have  been  since  his  death  guarded  so 
jealously  by  the  descendants  of  his  family, 
are  this  year,  on  the  four  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  to  be  opened  to  public  in- 
spection. An  investigation  of  the  material 
which  is  already  accessible  to  the  student 
will  not  be  amiss  as  a preparation  for  making 
the  best  use  of  such  new  documents  as  will 
be  laid  before  the  world  on  this  occasion. 

Within  a few  years  the  British  Museum 
has  become  possessed  of  a number  of  letters 
by  Michael  Angelo,  with  other  documents 
bearing  upon  his  life.  The  collection,  bound, 
makes  three  volumes.  The  letters  are  chief- 
ly those  which  he  wrote  to  members  of  his 
family  at  Florence  while  he  was  residiug  in 
Rome,  engaged  upon  tho  Sistine  Chapel  and 
other  works,  or  in  Bologna,  or  elsewhere  in 
Italy.  The  letters  are  chiefly  to  his  father, 
and  after  his  death  to  his  brother  and  neph- 
ew. They  show  us,  what  was  not  known 
before,  that  the  chief  use  Michael  Angelo 
made  of  his  money  was  to  send  it  home. 
His  letters  are  filled  with  details  of  domes- 
tic affairs  and  money  matters ; for  the  whole 
family  scorn  to  have  relied  chiefly  upon  him. 
Condi  vi  reports  that  he  once  said  to  him,  in 
his  old  age,  “ Rich  as  I am,  I have  always 
lived  like  a poor  man.” 

A letter  to  his  father  will  show  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  correspondence.  This 
was  written  in  1512  or  1513 : 

“ D* a BisT  Fathke,— Your  last  letter  shows  me  bow 
It  is  with  you;  before,  I only  knew  it  partly.  We 
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must  take  things  as  they  are,  leaving  the  future  to 
God,  and  acknowledging  where  we  have  erred.  The 
misfortune  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  overweening  char- 
acter and  ingratitude  of  the  people  [the  return  of  the 
Medici  to  power],  for  I have  nowhere  seen  a more  un- 
grateful and  arrogant  people  than  the  Florentines.  As 
regards  the  sixty  ducats  which  you,  as  you  tell  me,  are 
to  pay,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right,  and  I am 
very  sorry.  But  here,  too,  it  is  beBt  to  submit  quietly 
to  what  God  has  ordained.  I will  address  a few  lines 
to  Giuliano  dei  Medici,  which  I will  inclose  here. 
Read  them,  and  convey  them  to  him,  if  you  will ; per- 
haps they  may  help ; if  not,  try  to  sell  what  is  our 
own,  and  we  must  then  settle  elsewhere.  If  you  ob- 
serve that  you  are  treated  worse  than  others,  pay  on 
no  condition.  Rather  let  what  you  have  be  taken 
from  you  by  force,  and  write  to  me.  If  others,  how- 
ever, do  not  fare  better  than  we,  bear  it,  and  place 
your  hopes  on  Heaven.  Take  good  care  of  your  health, 
and  see  whether  you  are  still  able  to  get  your  daily 
bread,  and,  with  God’s  help,  get  through,  poor  but 
honest  I do  not  do  otherwise ; I live  shabbily,  and 
care  not  for  outside  honors ; a thousand  cares  and 
workB  harass  me,  and  thuB  I have  gone  on  for  fifteen 
years,  without  having  a happy,  quiet  hour.  And  I 
have  done  all  for  the  sake  of  supporting  you,  which 
you  have  never  acknowledged  or  believed.  God  for- 
give us  all ! I am  ready  to  go  on  working  as  long  as 
I can,  and  as  long  as  my  powers  hold  out” 


These  letters  are  variously  signed  Michel- 
agniolo,  Scultore ; Michelagniolo  di  Lodovi- 
co  Buouarotti,  Scultore;  Michelagniolo  di 
Buonarotta  Simoni ; or  simply  Michelagni- 
olo. The  letters  were  fastened  with  a wafer, 
impressed  with  a simple  seal,  represented 
below.  Then  a piece  of  string  was  passed 
round  the  letter,  the  two  ends  being  secured 
by  being  placed  under  the  wafer.  The  fa- 
ther seems  to  have 
been  a good-natured 
man,  though  passion- 
ate, and  made  use  of 
by  others  as  a means 
for  obtaining  what 
they  wanted  from 
Michael  Angelo.  One 
of  his  brothers  is  said 
to  have  died  of  the 
plague  in  Michael 
Angelo’s  arms.  His 
father  died  in  his  ninety-second  year.  His 
brother  Buonarotto  was  the  only  one  who 
left  any  children.  An  extract  from  a let- 
ter to  his  father,  when  Michael  Angelo  was 
about  fifty  years  old,  shows  how  little  sym- 
pathy he  could  look  for  in  life  from  those 
of  his  own  family.  He  says : 


MIOHABL  ANGKLO’0  SEAL. 


“ The  whole  of  Florence  knows  that  you  are  a rich 
man,  and  that  I have  given  my  life  for  you,  and  gain 
only  punishment  for  it  You,  however,  gain  great 
praise  for  it  Tell  people  what  you  will,  but  write  to 
me  no  more,  for  it  would  hinder  me  at  my  work  if  I 
were  now  to  tell  you  what  you  have  received  from  me 
through  twenty-five  years.  I should  like  better  if  I 
need  not  say  this  to  you,  but  I can  not  change  the 
necessity  for  doing  so.  Beware  of  those  of  whom  you 
have  to  beware.  * We  die  only  once,  and  we  return  not 
back  again  to  make  amends  for  that  which  we  have 
done  amiss.  Have  you,  therefore,  lived  so  long  to  act 
thusT  God  be  with  you  ! Miouel  angelo.” 


Living  a life  of  study  and  of  work,  occu- 
pied with  science  and  art,  conscious  of  his 
powers,  and  naturally  introverted,  the  plane 
Von.  L.— No.  2W.-48 
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upon  which  he  lived  inevitably  made  him 
lonely.  He  found  as  little  sympathy  abroad 
as  he  found  at  home.  When  he  first  ex- 
posed to  the  public  his  statue  of  “Night,” 
which  is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  stat- 
ues decorating  the  tomb  of  the  Medici,  ac- 
cording to  the  habit  of  the  Florentines, 
verses  were  appended  to  it  by  persons  who 
wished.  One  of  these,  written  by  Giovan- 
battista  Strozzi,  was  to  this  effect : 

11  Night,  whom  you  see  slumbering  here  so  sweetly, 
was  by  an  angel  sculptured  in  this  stone,  and  though 
living,  sleeps.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  speak,  and 
she  will  answer  you.” 

To  this  Michael  Angelo  replied : 

“lam  thankful  that  I sleep,  and  more  that  I am  stone, 

The  while  dishonor  holdB  among  us  rule. 

His  lot  is  happy  who  can  neither  see  nor  feel: 

Wake  me  not,  then ; pray  speak  in  a low  tone.” 

This  was  written  about  1531.  Michael 
Angelo  was  nearly  sixty.  The  city  of  Flor- 
ence had  Again -fallen  under  the  power  of 
the  Medici.  Michael  Angelo  had  superin- 
tended the  engineer- work-  for  the  siege,  and 
was  naturally  despondent  at  its  result.  The 
moral  courage  it  requires  to  make  such  a 
protest  only  those  who  have  suffered  from 
political  tyranny  can  appreciate. 

There  is  a letter  written  to  Baccio  Valori, 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  from  Florence, 
where  he  had  been  the  Pope’s  representa- 
tive, and,  in  fact,  the  ruler  of  the  city,  in 
which  an  account  is  given  of  Michael  An- 
gelo’s condition.  Most  probably  the  writ- 
er was  urged  to  send  the  letter  by  Michael 
Angelo’s  friends,  who,  fearing  that  his  grief 
and  disappointment,  with  his  energy  of 
work,  might  prove  disastrous,  wanted  the 
Pope  to  hear  of  his  condition.  The  letter  is 
given  by  Grimm,  who  does  not  state  where 
he  obtained  it,  and  was  written  by  an  uncle 
of  the  Antonio  mentioned  in  it,  who  was 
Antonio  Mini,  and  was  in  Michael  Angelo’s 
service.  The  letter  is  as  follows : 

“A  faithful  servant,  such  as  I am,  should  not  fail  to 
communicate  any  thing  which  I imagine  might  meet 
with  the  especial  disapprobation  of  his  Holiness.  And 
this  respects  Michael  Angelo,  his  Holiness’s  sculptor, 
whom  I had  not  seen  for  monthB,  haring  remained  at 
home  for  fear  of  the  plague ; but  three  weeks  ago  he 
came  twice  to  my  house  in  the  evening  for  amusement 
with  Bugiardini  and  Antonio,  my  nephew  and  his  pu- 
pil After  much  conversation  upon  art,  I determined 
to  go  and  see  the  two  female  figures,  and  did  so,  and, 
in  truth,  they  are  something  quite  marvelous.  Your 
Excellency,  I know,  has  seen  the  first,  the  statue  of 
Night,  with  the  moon  overhead  and  the  starry  sky, 
but  then  the  other,  the  second,  surpasses  it  in  beauty. 
In  every  respect  it  is  an  extremely  wonderful  produc- 
tion ; and  at  the  present  moment  he  is  working  at  one 
of  the  two  old  figures,  and,  I think,  nothing  better 
could  be  seen. 

“But  since  the  above-named  Michael  Angelo  ap- 
peared very  thin  and  emaciated,  we  spoke  together 
about  it  very  particularly,  I,  Bugiardini,  and  Mini,  for 
both  are  constantly  with  him,  and  we  arrived  at  last  at 
the  conviction  that  Michael  Angelo  would  soon  come 
to  an  end  if  nothing  were  done  to  prevent  it,  because 
he  works  too  much,  eats  little  and  badly,  and  sleeps 
still  less,  and  for  more  than  a month  has  suffered  much 
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from  rheumatism,  headache,  and  giddiness;  and,  to 
come  to  an  end,  there  are  two  evils  which  torment 
him,  one  in  the  head  and  one  in  the  heart,  and  in  both 
help  might  be  given  for  his  recovery,  as  what  follows 
will  show. 

“ As  regards  the  evil  in  the  head,  he  mast  be  forbid- 
den by  his  Holiness  to  work  in  the  sacristy  daring  the 
winter,  for  there  is  no  remedy  against  the  keen  air 
there,  and  he  will  work  there  and  kill  himself;  and 
he  could  work  in  the  other  small  chamber  and  finish 
the  Madonna  this  winter,  which  is  such  a wonder- 
fully beautiful  work,  and  also  the  statue  of  Duke  Lo- 
renzo of  blessed  memory.  In  the  mean  while  the  mar- 
ble wainscoting  could  be  executed  in  the  sacristy,  and 
the  figures  already  completed  could  be  placed  there, 
and  also  those  partly  finished,  and  these  could  be  re- 
touched on  the  spot,  and  in  this  manner  the  master 
might  be  saved  and  the  works  forwarded ; and  every 
thing,  if  it  is  bricked  up,  will  have  a tetter  place  than 
crowded  together  under  the  roof.  Of  this  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  Michael  Angelo  would  be  pleased  at  it, 
though  he  can  come  to  no  resolution,  which  I gather 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  reproached  with  not  concern- 
ing himself  about  it.  This  is  our  opinion  of  what 
would  be  good  for  him,  and  his  Holiness  might  send 
word  to  Figiovanni  to  speak  with  Michael  Angelo  on 
the  matter,  and  we  are  convinced  it  would  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  him. 

“ The  evil,  however,  that  lies  at  his  heart  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  This,  they  affirm,  robs 
him  of  repose,  and  he  wishes  ardently  that  it  could  be 
arranged.  If  be  were  to  be  given  ten  thousand  scudi, 
he  could  have  no  better  present  His  Holiness  could 
render  him  no  greater  favor.  This  they  tell  me,  and  I 
have  heard  him  say  it  times  innumerable.  His  Holi- 
ness is  considerate,  and  I am  certain  if  Michael  Angelo 
were  ruined,  he  would  gladly  ransom  him  with. a large 
sum  of  money ; and  especially  now,  when  he  works  so 
laboriously,  he  deserves  to  be  considered.  My  love 
and  devotion  to  our  master  has  made  me  write  so  dif- 
fusely.” 

The  trouble  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino  was 
a matter  that  had  already  been  standing 
twenty  years.  Michael  Angelo  had  been 
paid  in  advance  something  on  account,  and 
had  not  been  able,  from  the  other  engage- 
ments forced  upon  him,  to  supply  the  work 
he  had  contracted  for.  The  matter  was  com- 
promised, and  against  his  usual  custom  he 
had  to  employ  others  to  assist  him.  His  keen 
sense  of  honor  was,  however,  preserved. 

With  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  an  incident  .oc- 
curred which  showed  how  sensitive  was  his 
artistic  spirit,  and  how  his  devotion  to  his 
work  enabled  him  to  retire  within  himself 
almost  regardless  of  what  was  passing  about 
him.  When  he  was  appointed  commissary- 
general  of  the  fortifications  he  paid  a visit 
to  Ferrara  to  study  those  of  that  city.  When 
there  he  promised  the  duke  to  paint  him  a 
picture,  and  while  the  siege  of  Florence  was 
in  active  operation,  and  the  duties  of  his 
office  must  have  kept  him  actively  engaged, 
he  found  time  and  inspiration  to  paint  the 
picture  he  had  promised.  For  his  subject 
he  chose  Leda  and  the  Swan.  After  the  end 
of  the  siege  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  was  notified 
that  the  picture  was  completed,  and  returned 
his  thanks,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  the 
artist  must  fix  his  price  for  it,  since  he  alone 
could  judge  of  the  value  of  his  labor.  The 
agent  of  the  duke  who  came  for  it  having 
spoken  of  it  in  a way  that  offended  Michael 
Angelo,  he  refused  to  deliver  it,  and  gave  it 


to  Antonio  Mini,  whom  we  have  met  before. 
By  him  it  was  sold  to  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  by  him  was  put  in  the  palace  of  Fon- 
tainebleau, where,  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
said,  of  M.  Desnoyers,  a councilor  of  state, 
it  was  destroyed.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
London  possesses  what  is  thought  to  be  the 
original  cartoon  for  this  picture. 

The  artistic  spirit  of  independence  Michael 
Angelo  possessed  fully,  and  in  manifesting  it 
he  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  treated 
the  Pope  with  no  more  regard  for  his  rank 
than  he  would  show  the  humblest  hanger- 
on  to  the  papal  court.  Condivi,  who  tells 
the  above  story,  gives  several  other  similar 
instances.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  care- 
fully regardful  of  merit,  wherever  he  found 
it.  His  independence  led  him  to  refuse  all 
salary  for  his  superintendence  of  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter’s.  Probably  he  felt  that  such 
refusal  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  enabling  him  to  hold  the  position 
against  the  jealousy  of  those  who  envied  his 
superior  powers.  His  letters  while  he  was 
engaged  in  this  work  Bhow  the  deep  interest 
he  felt  in  it,  and  the  unselfish  devotion  he 
bestowed  upon  it. 

As  a poet  Michael  Angelo  is  less  known 
than  he  deserves  to  be.  The  fate  of  his 
poems  has  been  singularly  unfortunate.  A 
volume  of  them  was  published  in  1623,  ar- 
ranged by  the  grandson  of  his  nephew, 
known  as  Michelangelo  Giovane.  In  this 
edition  he  seems  to  have  taken  great  liber- 
ties with  the  text.  There  is  a manuscript 
collection  of  them  in  the  Vatican,  which  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  and  in  which  the  poems 
are  numbered.  Michael  Angelo  himself,  it 
seems,  had  prepared  and  corrected  them.  In 
the  same  collection  is  a series  of  loose  pa- 
pers bound  up  with  these  manuscripts. 
Grimm  says  that  u scarcely  one  of  these 
poems  agrees  with  the  edition  of  1623 and  . 
again,  “ any  separate  papers  of  Michael  An- 
gelo’s poems  found  elsewhere  never  agree 
with  the  edition  of  1623.”  As  the  editor  of 
this  edition  claims  to  have  worked  for  it 
from  papers  which,  being  in  the  possession 
of  the  family,  were  accessible  to  him  alone, 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  access  given  this 
year  to  the  documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  may  enable  the  world  for  the  first 
time  to  really  obtain  the  correct  text.  An- 
other manuscript  collection  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  Grimm  says : “ Only  when  the 
Florentine  treasures  are  brought  out  will  it 
be  worth  the  trouble  to  collect  Michael  An- 
gelo’s poems  in  a critical  edition.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Condivi  has  not  carried  out  his 
intention  to  have  them  printed.  What  has 
been  hitherto  written  respecting  Michael 
Angelo  as  a poet,  on  the  ground  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1623,  loses  weight  from  the  fact  that 
the  writers  suppose  the  text  before  them  to 
be  the  authentic  one.  The  succession  of  the 
poems,  too,  is  throughout  arbitrary,  and  all 
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the  conjectures  based  on  the  accidental  ar- 
rangement, contained  in  editions  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  fall  to  nothing  as  regards  this  point. 
The  Vatican  manuscript  may  well  furnish  a 
foundation  for  future  editions.” 

Though  this  statement  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  is,  correct,  yet  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
give  a few  specimens  here  of  these  poems, 
such  as  we  have  th3m,  and  as  well  as  their 
terse  strength  can  be  rendered  in  a trans- 
lation. Wordsworth  writes  of  them  in  one 
of  his  letters : 

u I mentioned  Michael  Angelo’s  poetry  to  you  some 
time  ago ; it  is  the  most  difficult  to  construe  I ever 
met  with,  but  just  what  you  would  expect  from  such 
a man,  showing  abundantly  how  conversant  his  bouI 
was  with  great  things.  There  is  a mistake  in  the 
world  concerning  the  Italian  language;  the  poetry  of 
Dante  and  Michael  Angelo  proves  that  if  there  be  lit- 
tle majesty  and  strength  In  Italian  verse,  the  fault  Is 
in  the  authors  and  not  in  the  tongue.  I can  translate, 
and  have  translated,  two  books  of  Ariosto  at  the  rate 
nearly  of  one  hundred  lines  a day ; but  so  much  mean- 
ing has  been  put  by  Michael  Angelo  into  so  little  room, 
and  that  meaning  sometimes  so  excellent  in  itself,  that 
I found  the  difficulty  of  translating  him  insurmount- 
able. I attempted  at  least  fifteen  of  the  sonnets,  but 
could  not  any  where  succeed.  1 have  sent  you  the 
only  one  1 was  able  to  finish ; it  is  far  from  being  the 
best  or  most  characteristic,  but  the  others  were  too 
much  for  me.” 

Harford  prints  the  translations  of  two  of 
the  poems  by  Wordsworth,  but  neither  of 
them  is  excellent.  Southey  succeeded  much 
better  in  the  following,  which  in  the  col- 
lected edition  is  given  as 

MADRIGAL  LIX. 

Ill  hath  he  chosen  his  part  who  seeks  to  please 
The  worthless  world— ill  hath  he  chosen  his  part, 
For  often  must  he  wear  a look  of  ease 
When  grief  is  in  his  heart; 

And  often  in  his  hours  of  happier  feeling 
With  sorrow  must  his  countenance  be  hung; 

And  ever  his  own  better  thoughts  concealing, 

Must  he  in  stupid  Grandeur’s  praise  be  loud, 

And  to  the  errors  of  the  ignorant  crowd 
Assent  with  lying  tongue. 

Thus  much  would  I conceal,  that  none  should  know 
What  secret  cause  I have  for  silent  woe; 

And  taught  by  many  a melancholy  proof 
That  those  whom  Fortune  favors  it  pollutes, 

I from  the  blind  and  faithless  world  aloof, 

Nor  fear  its  envy,  nor  desire  its  praise. 

But  choose  my  path  through  solitary  ways. 

The  collection  of  poems  contains  sixty- 
two  pieces  entitled  madrigals,  sixty-four 
sonnets,  and  a few  other  poems,  one  of  which 
is  an  elegy  upon  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Translations  in  English  have  been  made  of 
a portion  of  them  by  various  persons.  In 
1840  John  Edward  Taylor,  in  a small  volume 
entitled  Michael  Angelo  considered  as  a Philo- 
sophic Poet , published  versions  of  thirty-five 
of  them.  Other  translations  of  some  of 
them  will  be  found  in  Harford’s  and  Grimm’s 
Uvea,  and  also  in  some  of  the  English  maga- 
zines and  reviews;  but  English  literature 
needs  a complete,  critical  edition  of  them. 
As  indications  of  their  force  and  spirit  the 
following  attempts  are  possibly  of  interest, 
and  by  calling  attention  to  their  merit  may 
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excite  some  one  more  capable  to  undertake 
the  task  of  presenting  such  an  edition  to 
the  American  public. 

MADRIGAL  IV. 

[Come  pud  ester  ch'io  non  sia  piu  miot ) 

How  can  it  bo  that  I am  not  my  own  ? 

Who  from  myself  baa  taken  me, 

Who  has  such  power  over  me. 

And  more  my  master  than  I am,  has  grown? 
Whence  is  this  sore  wound  in  my  heart, 

The  while  my  body  Ib  still  sound? 

What  is  this  love  which  has  the  art 
All  my  desires  to  ensnare, 

Till  through  the  eyes  its  way  is  found 
Into*  the  soul,  and-  swelling  there 
O’erflows,  when  its  increase  has  broken  every  bound  ? 

SONNET  XVTL 

[FuggiU,  amanti , Amor , fuggiU  il  fuoco.] 

O lovers  I fly  from  Love,  his  flame  pass  by ; 

His  burn  is  grievous,  mortal  is  his  Btroke. 

Who  flies  not  promptly  will  in  vain  invoke 
His  strength,  his  reason,  or  desire  to  fly. 

Fly!  and  from  my  example  warning  take; 

From  me,  who’ve  suffered  from  his  mighty  dart— 
From  me  behold  how  grievous  is  his  smart, 

How,  pitiless,  my  woe  his  pleasures  make. 

Fly  at  the  first  glance,  and  do  not  delay ! 

I,  who  at  all  times  thought  to  do  my  will, 

Now,  now  I feel,  and  you  see  how  I bum. 

Ah  I foolish  he  who,  yielding  to  the  play 

Of  vain  desire,  will  incur  the  ill 

Of  Love’s  sharp  dart  before  to  flee  he’ll  turn. 

SONNET  HL — On  Beauty. 

[La  forza  <f  un  bel  volto  al  del  mi  sprona .] 

I’m  raised  by  the  might  of  a lovely  face ; 

On  earth  there’s  naught  to  me  such  joy  can  give; 
Among  the  blessed  I soar,  e’en  while  I live— 

A blessing  seldom  granted  to  our  race. 

The  work  with  its  Creator  all  o’erflows— 

To  Him  I reach,  by  it  inspired ; 

My  thoughts,  my  words,  by  Him  are  fired, 

When  in  my  soul  love  for  a woman  glows. 

If  from  her  eyes  my  own  I can  not  turn, 

It  is  because  in  them  the  light  I see. 

Showing  the  road  that  leads  me  up  to  God; 

If  fired  by  their  brilliant  flame  I bum, 

Deep  in  my  heart  I feel  the  ecstasy 

Which,  through  all  time,  o’er  heaven  is  poured. 

MADRIGAL  IIL— To  Vittobia  Colonna. 

[Chi  i quel  che  per  forza  a te  mi  mena .] 

What  is  it  draws  me,  bound  and  chained,  to  thee, 
Even  the  while  that  I am  light  and  free? 

If  without  chains  thou  bindest  thus  all  men, 
Binding  my  heart  with  cords  I can  not  see, 

Who  can  defend  me  from  thy  beauty  then? 

Who  can  defend  me 

From  thy  bright  eyes,  whence  Love,  armed,  shoots 
at  me? 

SONNET  XXIX. 

[2b  Messer  Gandolfo  Ponrino , who  had  asked  from  him 
a portrait  of  Vittoria  Colonna .] 

The  new,  high  beauty,  whom  in  heaven  I’d  hold 
Peerless,  as  here  upon  this  wicked  earth— 

This  earth  so  blind,  rebellious  to  all  worth, 

Blind  to  the  splendor  she  shed  on  the  world— 
You  saw  alone,  and  I can  not  portray, 

Either  in  stone,  or  with  my  painter’s  art 
That  face  divine,  so  only  as  in  part 
To  satisfy  your  loving  memory. 

For  as  the  sun  excels  each  other  star, 

So  her  intelligence  compared  with  ours; 

And  mine,  so  low,  can  not  ascend  so  high. 
Therefore,  to  satisfy  those  mi  rids  who  are 
Admirers  of  this  beauty  and  its  powers 
Is  but  for  its  Creator,  Deity. 
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SONNET  XXVIII.— To  Vittobia  Colon* a. 

[Sovra  quel  biondo  crin  di  fior  contestcu ) 

That  gilded  garland  seems  so  full  of  bliss, 

As,  decked  with  flowers,  it  rests  upon  your  hair. 
No  wonder  that  it  should  so  proud  appear— 

It  is  first  privileged  your  head  to  kiss. 

That  bodice,  which  enfolds  you  all  the  day 
Is  happy,  till  the  time  to  be  unlaced, 

And  then  your  golden  hair  makes  happy  haste 
About  your  cheeks  and  round  your  neck  to  play. 
And  yet  the  ribbon  which  so  gracefully 
Lies  on  your  bosom  must  more  happy  be 
Thus  to  caress  and  fondle  every  charm; 

The  while  your  girdle  says,  “ Here  let  me  lie 

Forever,  for  I’m  sure  I can  not  see 

What  need  there  is  here  for  a lover’s  arm.” 

SONNET  XXL— To  Vittobia  Colonna. 

[Com1  esser , donna,  puote,  e pur  se  V usds.] 

How  is  it,  Lady,  as  experience  shows, 

A living  likeness  from  the  flinty  stone 
Endures  when  its  creator  hence  has  gone 
.Down  the  brief  path  that  every  mortal  goes? 
The  cause  to  its  infirm  effect  must  yield. 

And  over  nature  art  the  victor  is. 

I who  have  loved  fair  sculpture  so,  know  this, 

I who  have  seen  time’s  promises  repealed. 
Perhaps  a longer  life  I could  bestow 
Upon  us  both,  in  colors  or  in  stone, 

Thus  fixing  both  our  faces  and  our  love, 

So  that  the  future  ages  still  might  know 
How  fair  you  are,  and  how  that  you  alone 
I love,  and  how  this  must  my  wisdom  prove. 

The  love  between  Michael  Angelo  and 
Vittoria  Colonna  has  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous speculations.  It  was,  however,  the 
flower  of  his  maturer  years,  and  the  most 
natural  explanation  of  it  is  the  simplest. 
She  was  the  single  woman  in  his  long  and 
varied  journey  through  life  who  sympa- 
thized fully  with  his  intellectual  and  moral 
longings,  and  though  her  heart  lay  buried 
in  the  grave  with  her  dead  husband,  was 
proud  of  being  the  inspiration  of  a man  like 
Michael  Angelo.  “ Often,”  says  Condivi, 
“have  I heard  Michael  Angelo  treat  of 
love,  and  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  it  alto- 
gether in  the  spirit  of  Plato.  I can  truly 
say,  after  having  so  long  and  so  intimately 
lived  with  him,  that  I never  heard  proceed 
from  that  mouth  any  but  the  purest  senti- 
ments, and  such  as  tended  to  repress  in 
youth  every  irregular  and  unbridled  desire. 
And  that  no  impure  thoughts  found  place  in 
liis  mind  is  evident  from  this,  that  he  not 
only  admired  human  beauty,  but  universal- 
ly every  thing  beautiful : a beautiful  horse 
or  dog,  a beautiful  landscape  and  plant,  a 
beautiful  mountain  and  forest,  a beautiful 
situation,  and,  in  short,  every  beautiful 
thing  that  can  be  imagined,  surveying  it 
with  the  most  animated  delight,  and  ex- 
tracting pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, as  bees  do  the  honey  from  flowers.” 
Attempting  to  measure  a nature  like  his 
with  the  scale  of  conventions  which  pass 
current  ordinarily,  is  like  attempting  to 
measure  the  orbit  of  a comet  with  a pock- 
et rule. 

It  appears  that  Michael  Angelo  and  Vit- 
toria met  personally  first  in  1536,  at  which 


time  he  was  sixty-two  and  she  forty-six. 
They  had  previously  heard  of  each  other, 
and  respected  each  other.  Of  their  friend- 
ship a most  welcome  source  of  information 
has  been  discovered  within  a few  years  past. 
Count  Raczynsky  found  in  one  of  the  Lis- 
bon libraries  a manuscript  journal  written 
by  a miniature-painter,  Francesco  d’  OUanda 
by  name,  who  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  King 
of  Portugal,  and  wrote  an  account  of  what 
he  saw  while  there.  His  manuscript  was 
dated  1549,  and  speaks  of  a series  of  visits 
he  paid  to  Vittoria  Colonna,  where  he  met 
Michael  Angelo,  and  details  at  length  the 
conversation  which  passed.  Count  Rac- 
zynsky translated  a portion  of  the  manu- 
script, and  published  it  in  a work  of  his 
upon  art  in  Portugal.  The  manuscript,  it 
appears,  has  since  been  lost.  The  account 
is  reproduced  in  Grimm’s  Life  of  Michael  An- 
gelo. The  conversations  took  place  in  the 
little  church  of  San  Silvestro,  on  Monte 
Cavallo,  where  the  company  remained  after 
the  service  on  Sunday  and  discoursed  art. 
It  is  an  admirable  picture  of  the  society  in 
which  Michael  Angelo  and  Vittoria  Colon- 
na w ere  the  central  figures,  and  is  none  the 
less  so  from  its  evident  authenticity  and  the 
naturalness  with  w hich  the  account  is  given. 

Vittoria  died  in  1547,  and  Michael  Angelo 
survived  her  seventeen  lonely  years.  He 
said  to  Condivi  that  he  was  with  her  to  the 
last,  and  that  he  repented  nothing  so  much 
as  having  only  kissed  her  hand,  and  not  her 
forehead  and  cheeks  also,  when  he  was  with 
her  at  her  last  hour.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  his  most  prolific  ones,  and  it  is 
wonderful  with  what  rapidity  he  sent  out 
plan  after  plan.  * He  seemed  in . w ork  alone 
to  find  an  escape  from  the  consciousness  of 
his  loss,  until,  worn  out,  he  died  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1564,  between  three  and  four 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age. 


THE  WIDOW  CASE. 

A DEAR  HUNT. 

THEY  got  in  at  Pekin,  and  sat  down  be- 
fore mb  in  the  car — a fat,  placid  old 
lady,  with  a droning  voice  like  the  continu- 
ous pur  of  an  ancient  and  sleepy  cat,  and  a 
lean,  tall,  grizzled  old  man,  with  pursed-up 
lips  and  watery  eyes.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  end  of  bundles  in  their  arms : there  was 
a big  faded  carpet-bag  of  the  very  oldest 
fashion,  that  went  under  the  old  lady’s  feet, 
for  she  was  short. 

“ Bet  right  down,  wife — set  right  down,  I 
tell  ye,  ’nd  I’ll  push  it  under  yer  feet ; it  ’ll  be 
amazin’  handy  to  keep  ’em  out  o’  draughts.” 

When  that  was  pushed  under  the  end  of 
the  seat,  there  was  a great  yellow  bandbox, 
quite  the  worse  for  wear,  to  be  squeezed  into 
the  rack  above,  causing  deep  anxiety  on  the 
old  lady’s  part. 
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“For  the  land’s  sake!  don’t  ye  smash  it, 
John ; my  best  bonnet’s  in’t,  and  if  them 
bows  get  bent  out  o’  shape,  I do’no’  what  on 
airth  I can  do  to’t.  Lorainy  she  fixed  ’em 
real  nice,  ’nd — •” 

“ Oh,  pshaw ! pshaw ! w'omen-folks  are  all- 
ers  in  a pucker.  I ain’t  a-goin’  to  break  your 
bunnet : there  now.  Where’s  the  flag  root  f” 

A long  bundle  was  laid  up  beside  the 
bandbox. 

“I  guess  I’ll  put  up  the  bag  o’  wa’nuts; 
they’ll  jest  slip  in  easy.” 

And  up  went  the  bag,  with  a little  tin 
pail  over  it ; and  before  the  couple  were  free 
to  sit  down  quietly  and  hunt  for  their  tick- 
ets there  had  appeared,  besides  the  parcels 
already  detailed,  a willow  basket  with  two 
covers,  redolent  of  apples,  a stone  jug,  and 
a fiat  bundle  carefully  tied  up  in  a red  and 
yellow  silk  handkerchief. 

After  much  hunting  in  pockets  the  tickets 
were  found  and  delivered,  and  before  we 
came  to  the  rocky  pass  of  Satan’s  Kingdom 
the  old  couple  had  settled  into  quietness  and 
begun  to  enjoy  their  journey.  But  not  its 
picturesqueness.  The  frowning  rocks  above 
us ; the  sullen  whirling  river  below,  blaek  as 
Styx ; the  sharp  cliff  on  the  other  side,  along 
whose  face,  on  a terrace  blasted  out  from 
the  rocks,  ran  the  gleaming  lines  of  another 
railway ; the  few  trees  that  looked  shudder- 
ingly  down  upon  us — all  these  did  not  arrest 
my  two  neighbors.  They  were  discussing 
their  visit  to  Pekin  in  an  even  flow  of  talk 
that  I could  not  but  hear ; Only  a part  of  it, 
however,  I need  to  repeat,  since  it  held  for 
me  a significance  I knew  not  at  the  time. 

“Lorainy  Case  is  a good  gal;  yes,  she’s  a 
fust-rate  good  gal,”  muttered  the  old  man,  as 
his  wife  finished  telling  him  how  the  person 
in  question  had  “ fixed  up  my  Sunday  bun- 
net  as  good  as  new.” 

“ It  was  a mysterious  providence  that  took 
him  away  so  young,”  he  went  on. 

“ So  ’twas — so  ’twas,”  answered  his  wife. 
“But  he  was  dreadful  headstrong,  Thomas 
was.  He  might  ha’  knowed  the  ice  wouldn’t 
ha’  bore  him  after  such  a thaw.  They  do 
say  Lorainy  begged  of  him  to  stay  to  hum, 
but  ’twas  allers  yea  and  amen  with  him.  He 
stuck  to  what  he’d  calc’lated  to  do  tighter  ’n 
wax ; so  he  got  drownded,  as  he  might  ha’ 
expected,  ’nd  left  her  a widder,  ’nd  she  only 
jest  nineteen.  It’s  dreadful  hard  on  her  to 
hev  her  ’flictions  come  along  so  early,  as  you 
may  say.  Still,  she  does  seem  to  be  pretty 
cherk,  arter  all,  most  times.  Miss  Elbert 
Case  she  says  ’twas  a kind  o’  mistake  Lo- 
rainy’s  a-marryin’  Tom,  anyway.” 

“ Why,  how’s  that  f Folks  geneFlly  know 
who  they’re  a-marryin’.” 

“Well,  it  was  real  queer.  You  see, Tom 
and  Jim  was  both  out  to  Califomy,  and  Lo- 
rainy wasn’t  but  sixteen  year  old.  She’d  had 
a fust-rate  edication  to  Hartford,  and  she 
was  a beautiful  singer;  so  when  she  went 


| to  Pekin  to  teach  in  the  ’cademy,  she  took 
to  singin’  in  the  choir,  and  sot  beside  of 
Jane  Case,  and  they  struck  up  a kind  of  a 
intimacy,  so  to  speak,  and  Jane  she  showed 
her  the  boys’  picture;  and  you  know  Jim 
was  real  hansum,  but  Tom  was  dreadful 
hard-favored  ef  he  was  smart.  WeU,  I do’no’ 
jest  how  it  come  about,  but  what  with  the 
boys  a-sendin’  messages  to  1 Jenny’s  friend,’ 
and  Jane  a -persuadin’  of  her  to  answer 
back,  it  come  to  letter- writin’  afore  long, 
’nd  it  seems  she  got  the  boys’  faces  sorter 
mixed  like,  so’t  she  thought  Jim  was  Tom, 
and  fust  she  knew  Tom  offered  marriage  to 
•her,  and  she  kinder  sorter  took  up  with 
him,  and  got  his  pictur  copied,  that  is  to 
say,  Jim’s.  And  then  Tom  he  was  cornin’ 
back  to  be  married,  ’nd  Jim  went  and  got 
killed  in  the  mine  jest  two  days  afore  Tom 
left,  which  was  kinder  luck,  as  you  tnay 
say ; for  when  Tom  did  come  home,  lo  and 
behold!  Lorainy  screamed  right  out,  for 
she  thought  he  was  Jim,  or  a ghost,  or  what 
not.  Anyway,  it  all  come  out,  how  she’d 
been  a writin’  to  Tom  and  a-carryin’  Jim’s 
pictur;  and  you’d  better  believe  there  was 
trouble.  But  Tom  he  wouldn’t  let  her 
off  nohow,  after  two  years  a-writin’  back 
an’  forth ; ’nd  he’d  got  some  ahead  in  life  as 
to  means,  he’d  about  six  thousand  dollars, 
and  could  buy  a farm,  and  Lorainy — well. 
I do’no’  how  she  felt : gals  will  be  gals ; but 
they  persuaded  of  her  to  marry  Tom,  ’nd, 
sure  enough,  ’twan’t  six  months  after ’t  he 
was  drownded.  Miss  Elbert  Case  says  ’twas 
a real  providence,  for  they  didn’t  seem  to  be 
overly  happy.  Tom  was  dreadful  rough,  an’ 
Lorainy  she  was  pretty  sperity,  and  seemed 
as  though  she’d  married  the  wrong  man 
after  all,  and  so — ” 

“Well,  well,  mother:  mebbe  Tom  didn’t 
see  the  providence  in’t  so  quick  as  Lorainy: 
I should  ha’  said  ’twas  more  keerlessness 
than  providence  that  took  a man  out  on 
rotten  ice;  but  Elbert  Case’s  wife  allers 
was  a master-hand  for  providences.  I’m 
glad  Lorainy ’s  provided  for,  anyway.  She’s 
a handsome  little  cretur,  ’nd  as  good  as 
gold.” 

“ Oh  my ! she  ain’t  provided  for,  husband ; 
that’s  the  wust  on’t.  He  never  made  no 
will,  so  she  hain’t  got  nothin’  but  her  thirds; 
she’ll  have  to  go  to  te achin’  agin  onless  her 
aunt,  old  Miss  Fyler,  out  to  Canaan,  gives 
her  a home.  She’s  abundant  able  to  do  it, 
but  she’s  kinder  near,  ye  know.” 

“ I declare  foFt !”  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
“ That  makes  me  think ! Lorainy  knew  we 
was  a-goin’  to  Canaan,  ’nd  she  give  me  her 
pictur  to  take  to  Miss  Fyler,  and  I do’no’  as  I 
should  ha’  thought  on’t  agin,  for  I stuck  it 
in  this  coat  pocket.” 

“Let’s  see  it,”  said  the  old  lady.  So  the 
photograph  was  taken  from  the  envelope  he 
produced,  and  very  carefully  inspected  by 
both  parties. 
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“ Favors  her  mother,  don’t  she  T”  said  the 
wife.  “ There  ain’t  no  Fyler  looks  there. 
She  is  real  hansom,  and  as  pretty  a gal  as 
there  is  any  where  around.” 

“ That’s  so,”  was  the  ready  response ; and 
then  the  photograph  was  further  discussed, 
and  all  the  Case  family,  or  I thought  so, 
till  after  I had  been  in  Pekin  myself,  and 
found  out  that  every  body  in  the  town  was 
either  Case  or  Humphrey.  But  I did  not 
listen  long ; the  road  grew  more  and  more 
attractive,  and  when  at  last  we  steamed 
past  Norfolk,  and  hissed  along  the  hill-side 
of  the  beautiful  Canaan  Valley,  I was  too 
absorbed  in  the  series  of  exquisite  pictures 
to  hear  the  incessant  flow  of  village  gossip 
that  went  on  and  on  in  the  vernacular  of 
New  England  both  before  and  behind  me. 
At  last  I left  my  seat,  with  my  bag  and 
shawl  still  lying  there,  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  car,  which  was  the  last  of  the  train, 
and  watch  the  lovely  curves  of  meadow  fold 
and  unfold  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  hills,  here 
and  there  patches  of  sunshine  lighting  up 
fields  of  young  grain,  the  fresh  verdure  of  a’ 
cluster  of  maples,  pink-heaped  apple-trees, 
or  the  sudden  glitter  of  the  little  river  that 
leaped  and  laughed  through  all,  like  a 
thread  of  new-molten  silver. 

“ Canaan !”  shouted  the  brakeman,  as  to 
the  south  a still  higher  hill,  crested  with 
evergreens,  arrested  my  sight,  and  I looked 
round  just  in  time  to  see  my  old  pair  of 
neighbors,  struggling  under  their  various 
bundles,  disappear  by  the  other  door ; they 
might  have  disappeared  then  and  there 
from  my  mind,  but  that,  after  watching 
Canaan  Mountain  and  the  bright,  tranquil 
Housatonic  disappear  in  the  distance,  I re- 
turned to  my  seat,  and  found  a white  en- 
velope, unsealed,  lying  on  the  floor.  As  I 
picked  it  up  a photograph  dropped  out — it 
was  no  doubt  “ Lorainy’s”  likeness,  which 
had  slipped  outside  instead  of  into  the  old 
man’s  pocket.  Yes,  the  slight  figure  was 
clothed  in  black;  even  the  round  throat,  un- 
relieved by  any  whiteness,  rose  out  of  a 
crape  ruffle.  I knew  enough  of  ladies’ 
dress  to  perceive  that,  at  least;  but  the 
face  took  all  .the  “widow”  similitude  even 
from  crape  and  merino.  A photograph  is 
often  a caricature : there  are  faces  whose 
beauty  is  so  entirely  in  expression  that  the 
enforced  stillness  of  sitting  for  their  pictures 
makes  them  utter  unlikenesses;  but  this 
face  had  a positive  beauty  of  its  own  in  del- 
icate outline,  large,  pensive  eyes,  a sweet, 
full  mouth,  but  a lurking  possibility  of  fun 
and  spirit  in  the  piquant  nose  and  dimpled 
chin.  It  was  a peculiar  face,  for  all  its 
beauty — unusual,  interesting;  full  of  sug- 
gestion. No  regular,  faultless  visage,  no 
Madonna,  no  nymph,  no  goddess  or  angel, 
was  recalled  by  its  aspect ; over  the  broad, 
full  forehead  the  hair  lay  in  loose  waves, 
soft  and  shining,  but  color  was  wanting,  of 


course.  It  was  a picture  that  took  hold  of 
me  vitally,  a face  that  I studied  all  day, 
that  invaded  my  dreams,  that — I may  as 
well  own  it — took  entire  possession  of  me  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  resolved  me  to  find 
out  the  original  as  soon  as  might  be.  Per- 
haps I had  better  introduce  myself.  My 
name  is  Frank  Goddard,  and  I was  twenty- . 
nine  years  old  when  I found  the  Widow 
Case’s  picture.  It  would  be  more  according 
to  the  fitness  of  things  as  depicted  in  the 
ordinary  novel  had  I been  a poor  but  hon- 
est young  man,  with  uncorrupted  morals, 
preserving  clean  collars  and  a clear  con- 
, science  through  the  dreadful  trials  and 
temptations  of  a clerk’s  life  in  the  city;  but 
I was  not.  I was  only  a tolerable  young 
lawyer,  with  plenty  of  well-to-do  relations, 
among  whom  were  two  old  maiden  aunts 
who  had  spoiled  me  always,  and  now,  hav- 
ing just  died,  to  my  real  sorrow,  carried  on 
a sort  of  posthumous  petting  by  leaving  me 
fifty  thousand  well-invested  dollars,  and  a 
very  pretty  house  and  garden  in  an  old  New 
England  town.  I was  not  poor  before ; now 
I was  rich  as  I need  be,  and  disposed  to  en- 
joy my  money  a little  while  before  return- 
ing to  the  office,  which  I could  well  do,  hav- 
ing left  in  my  place  an  old  comrade  and 
college  chum,  who  was  glad  to  step  into  a 
tolerable  business,  and  do  all  the  work  for  a 
year  or  two,  for  pay  now,  and  a partnership 
hereafter.  So  I left  home,  intending  to 
travel,  and  during  the  first  hundred  miles 
of  my  journey  stumbled  on  the  Widow 
Case’s  picture  and  my  own  fate.  Don’t  sup- 
pose I had  never  been  in  love  before ; I had, 
at  least  twenty  times ; I had  a fatal  facility 
at  that  sort  of  thing.  I had  been  madly  in 
love,  refused,  accepted,  engaged,  disengaged. 
In  fact,  I have  a vague  idea  of  once  having 
two  bona  fide  engagements  on  my  hand  at 
once : I don’t  really  know  how  it  happened 
I was  not  a victim.  I think  I must  have 
been  a fooL 

• However,  I knew  the  symptoms  by  heart, 
and  here  they  were  setting  in  again  at  high 
tide.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  I could 
not  get  any  further  West  than  Albany.  I 
recovered  my  trunk  there  from  its  durance 
in  the  baggage  car,  refilled  my  valise,  and 

checked  the  trunk  back  to  H , took  the 

cars  to  Millerton,  and  then  and  there  bought 
a ticket  for  Pekin. 

Did  any  body  ever  write  his  experience 
in  Connecticut  country  taverns  t I shall 
not  offer  mine  to  the  public,  but  I think  it 
might  be  a readable  article.  I found  a 
room  for  my  valise  in  HodgePs  Hotel,  and  a 
feather-bed  for  my  place  of  rest!  But  I 
cared  very  little.  My  absorbing  object  was 
to  find  the  Widow  Case ; so  I strolled  down 
into  the  bar-room,  a dreary  desert  of  bare 
floor,  enlivened  here  and  there  by  a spit- 
toon, a creaky  arm-chair,  a whip  leaning 
against  the  wall,  and  a county  map.  Mr. 
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Smith,  the  present  landlord  of  Hodgeris  Ho- 
tel, in  a greasy  velveteen  coat  and  battered 
felt  hat,  was  leaning  on  the  high  counter 
with  both  elbows,  talking  cows  to  an  old 
farmer.  I did  not  hesitate  to  interrupt  the 
deliberate  dialogue  with  my  qnery, 

“ Are  there  any  families  of  the  name  of 
Case  in  Pekin  T” 

This  innocent  question  was  received  with 
a roar  of  laughter  by  Smith,  and  an  idiotic 
grin,  both  broad  and  long,  from  the  tooth- 
less old  farmer.  I began  to  feel  vexed,  nat- 
urally enough,  and  Smith  perceiyed  it. 

“Scuse  me,  square;  but  fact  is,  there 
ain’t  much  folks  in  Pekin  besides  Cases,  ’nd 
here’s  one  on  ’em;  this  old  gen’l’man  is 
Deacon  Levi  Case.” 

u How  de  do ! how  de  do !”  chuckled  the 
old  man.  “ Pleased  to  see  ye.  Didn’t  alto- 
gether ketch  yer  name.”  This  time  he  did. 

“ Oh,  jes  so ! Why,  sounds  dreadful  nat- 
eral.  Ain’t  one  o’  the  Norridge  Goddards, 
be  ye  ?” 

I disclaimed  the  honor,  but  did  not  enter 
into  the  subject  of  my  family ; I only  raised 
my  voice,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  any 
widow  lady  of  his  name  in  Pekin. 

u Lor,  yes ! He ! he ! he ! More’n  four  on 
’em.  Why,  there’s  Widder  Elbert  Case” 
(here  my  ears  tingled,  recalling  that  name 
in  the  talk  of  the  old  couple  in  the  car), 
u but  she’s  gone  out  West ; there’s  Widder 
Case  up  to  the  mill;  and  another  on  ’em 
down  to  Parsonstnlfe,  ’t  used  ter  be  South 
Pekin.  There  ain’t  no  widder  up  to  our 
folkses ; not  yet ! he ! he ! he ! Do’no’  her 
name,  do  ye  f ” 

Dear  reader,  I am  not  G.  Washington.  I 
’can  tell  a lie,  at  the  proper  time — and  I did 
it ! I could  not  expose  that  lovely,  delicate 
being,  whose  picture  I carried  in  my  left 
breast  pocket,  to  the  giggle  and  chuckle  of 
this  grinning  old  satyr,  the  coarse  laughter 
of  Smith,  the  bar-room  gossip  of  Pekin.  I 
would  rather  hunt  up  every  Widow  Case  in 
Connecticut  (I  thought  so  then!)  than  do 
it ; so  I said,  with  the  ease  my  law  practice 
gave  me,  that  I did  not  know  her  name,  my 
business  did  not  enter  into  personalities.  I 
would  go  to  all  these  places.  So,  getting  di- 
rections and  a horse,  I set  out  alone  to  hunt 
up  my  cynosure.  I drove  up  a shadowy, 
still,  grass-grown  road  to  the  mill  first, 
and  when  I could  make  the  little  brown 
house  door  resound  no  louder  to  my  whip 
and  knuckles,  I tried  the  mill  itself,  but 
there  was  nobody  there ; it  was  empty  of 
all  but  heaped  grain  and  piles  of  flabby 
bags ; the  whole  place  smelled  of  new  pine 
and  fresh  meal — all  but  the  shed  wdiere  the 
great  wheel  hung  motionless,  for  that  alone 
was  old,  and  the  black  fans  of  the  wheel 
itself  bore  the  tint  and  slime,  and  sent  into 
the  fresh  June  air  the  mouldy  scent,  of  long 
use,  of  old  water -soaked  wood.  Then  I 
went  back  to  the  house  and  opened  the 


door  without  ceremony : a real  old  hag  rose 
from  her  rocking-chair  and  hobbled  up  to 
me  with  one  hand  behipd  her  ear.  I took 
the  hint,  and  shouted, 

" Does  the  Widow  Case  live  here  ?” 

“I’m  Widder  Case,”  she  croaked. 

Here  was  number  one ! but  not  my  widow, 
evidently.  I made  some  futile  errand  about 
the  mill,  and  left  her  mumbling  and  croaking 
at  the  door,  to  follow  the  next  direction, 
hunting  up  another  widow  in  Parsonsville, 
a manufacturing  village,  that  of  right  was 
South  Pekin,  but,  like  most  villages  of  the 
kind,  ,had  been  called  after  the  manufac- 
turer who  had  built  it  up.  Here  I wander- 
ed up  street  and  down,  investigated  at  least 
sixteen  whitewashed  tenement-houses,  each 
as  precisely  like  the  others  as  the  oil  jars 
of  the  Forty  Thieves,  and  succeeded  in  find- 
ing two  more  Widow  Cases — one  a buxom 
female  of  fifty,  the  other  a poor  creature 
just  dying  of  consumption.  I invented 
some  excuse  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  for 
my  appearance  to  each  of  them,  but  I began 
to  understand  the  situation.  If  I could 
have  explained  it  to  one  of  them,  doubtless 
my  quest  would  have  been  over,  but  I knew 
better  what  was  the  strife  of  tongues  in  a 
country  town  like  Pekin,  and  I took  an  odd 
pleasure  in  the  trouble  of  the  search;  for 
was  not  all  this  zeal  and  effort  for  her  sake, 
whose  lovely  lips  seemed  to  tremble  into  a 
smile  whenever  I gazed  on  their  likeness? 
Perhaps,  had  the  weather  been  January  in- 
stead of  June,  or  the  roads  been  sandy  and 
shadeless  instead  of  the  tree-set  tracks  they 
were,  sometimes  running  through  orchards 
fair  and  fragrant  with  pinkest  bloom,  some- 
times in  woods  full  of  summer’s  delicate 
odors  and  the  songs  of  all  summer-celebra- 
ting birds,  while  the  track  was  fringed  ev- 
ery where  with  violets  blue  as  the  sky 
above,  crowded  eyebrights,  milky  straw- 
berry blooms;  and  the  long  budded  gar- 
lands of  the  dew-berry  tangled  in  and  out 
among  sunny  frank-faced  dandelions — per- 
haps but  for  this  my  enthusiasm  might 
have  failed;  but  to  be  a dreaming  lover, 
driving  along  through  country  lanes  and 
woods  in  early  June,  is  to  be  consciously  or 
unconsciously  a blissful  man.  I know,  for 
I have  tried  it  very  often.  Sometimes,  I 
must  confess,  I wondered  to  myself  how 
many  more  times  I should  do  it.  I had 
sailed  on  the  bright  waves  so  often,  I had 
no  idea  at  all  how  it  felt  to  be  drowned. 
Next  day  I heard  of  another  Widow  Case  in 
North  Pekin.  I was  half  a day  in  finding 
her,  and  then  she  asked  me  to  stay  to  din- 
ner. I did  not  refuse,  for  I was  very  hun- 
gry, and  the  fare  at  Hodgeris  Hotel  was 
not  enticing.  This  widow  was  young — 
perhaps  twenty-five — small,  alert,  smooth 
of  tongue,  and  a very  Jesuit  at  questioning. 
I heard  of  her  afterward  in  no  compliment- 
ary fashion,  and  found  she  had  French 
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blood  in  her  veins,  which  accounted  for  her 
celerity  of  mind  and  body,  her  airs  and 
graces  of  sixteen,  her  suave  insincere  lips, 
her  restless  eyes,  and  well-acted  shrinking 
modesty.  It  took  all  my  legal  acumen  to 
avoid  making  a clean  breast  of  it  to  the  lit- 
tle wretch.  I asked  Smith  when  I got  back 
where  she  lived,  with  a sublime  air  of  ig- 
norance and  indifference. 

“Oh,  Widder  Luman  Case!  Well,  see 
here,  square,  you  ain’t  overly  acquainted 
in  these  parts.  Ef  you  hain’t  got  any  hefty 
business  up  that  way,  I’d  kinder  keep  this 
side  o’  that  little  crittur.  She’s  curus.  I 
don’t  want  to  say  nothin’  agin  her ; I 
hain’t  no  call  to  say  nothin’  agin  her ; but  I’ 
jest  as  good  not  go  nigh  her  as  to  go  nigh 
her ; but  I’ll  tell  ye  whereabouts  her  place 
is  ef  ye’ve  got  ter  go  there.” 

Next  day  it  rained.  A rainy  day  in 
Hedger’s  Hotel  damped  my  zeal  much.  I 
think  two  would  have  damped  it  off,  as 
gardeners  say,  but  luckily  it  was  only  a 
day.  Sunshine  and  cheer  returned  with 
morning.  But  why  should  I drag  out  my 
story  t I scoured  Pekin  in  vain.  North 
Pekin,  West  Pekin,  Pekin  Street,  Pekin 
Comers : even  to  the  edges  of  Lovely  Street 
and  the  outlying  hamlets  of  Avon  and 
Simsbury.  I found  out  nine  Widow  Cases, 
of  every  age,  manner,  and  complexion  known 
to  the  female  sex  in  America,  I believe. 
Hair  of  gray,  black,  blonde,  and  red ; waved, 
curly,  straight  as  tow;  eyes' various  as  a 
box  of  artificial  orbs ; but  none — oh,  not  one ! 
— with  the  deep  brown  hair  full  of  golden 
threads  and  the  dark  sweet  eyes  I had  fully 
made  up  my  mind  belonged  to  “ Lorainy.” 
But  if  I did  not  find  a widow  after  my 
heart’s  desire,  I found  a Mend ; for  one  fine 
day,  driving  fast  as  the  son  of  Nimshi,  ab- 
sorbed in  vexation  and  disappointment,  I 
gave  too  much  of  the  roadway  to  a passing 
team,  hit  my  wheel  against  a log,  and  in 
less  time  than  I can  tell  it  found  myself  ly- 
ing in  the  road  with  a broken  leg.  The 
horse  took  himself  off,  and  by-and-by  I had 
to  pay  damages ; but  that  day  of  reckoning 
was  not  at  hand,  and  I thought  of  no  dam- 
ages but  my  own  when  I was  picked  up 
and  carried  into  Deacon  Peters’s  house,  that 
fortunately  was  at  hand,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mrs.  Peters  and  the 
Parsonsville  doctor.  I thought  I appre- 
ciated women  before,  but  I found  I had  only 
known  girls — giggling,  glorified,  evanescent 
angels,  who  would  have  been  as  useful  in 
this  emergency  as  a castle  of  spun  sugar  or 
a swan’s-down  tippet.  Deacon  Peters’s  wife 
was  a real  woman : sensible,  kindly,  tender, 
and  generous;  full  of  devices  to  soothe  pain 
and  save  trouble.  She  did  her  work  in  the 
world  with  a serious  ease  and  condescen- 
sion that  seemed  to  make  it  a matter  of 
dignified  amusement ; and  she  enlivened  it 
all  with  a fund  of  keen  humor  and  quick 
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apprehension  that  was  delightful  to  study. 

I was  as  restless,  as  cross,  as  impatient,  as 
men  are  apt  to  be  under  the  circumstances^ 
but  she  never  lost  her  good  nature  or 
abated  her  care ; and,  best  of  all,  long  be- 
fore my  six  weeks  of  impatience  and  ach& 
were  over,  I had  found  out  from  her  all 
about  my  Widow  Case,  whose  name  was  re- 
ally Lorana,  and  who  had  gone  to  teach 
school  near  Canaan,  and  board  with  her 
aunt,  Miss  Fyler.  It  was  exasperating  to 
have  found  her  now,  when  I could  not  fol- 
low .her,  but  it  was  much  gained  to  know 
of  her  being  a fixture  somewhere.  At  least 
I thought  so,  till,  having  borne  my  bedrid- 
den state  to  the  end,  and  then  gone  back  to 

H to  settle  some  business  that  needed 

personal  overlooking,  I found  myself,  the  last 
week  in  August,  settled  as  a “ city  boarder” 
in  Canaan ; and  having  hunted  up  the  little 
red  school-house,  some  three  miles  away, 
where  the  Widow  Case  taught,  I found  it 
just  closed  for  a vacation ! I should  have 
tom  my  hair  only  it  hurt  so.  I did  a few 
proper  and  frantic  things — perhaps  a little 
profanity  escaped  me  unawares : in  excite- 
ment no  man  is  fully  responsible.  I always 
felt  a great  respect  for  the  recording  angel 
who  (on  good  Mr.  Sterne’s  authority)  blot- 
ted out  Uncle  Toby’s  oath  with  a tear:  it 
showed  sense.  But  what  to  do  now  t I 
had  engaged  board  for  a month  in  a cheap 
farm-house;  I was  a little  romantic  for  a 
man  of  thirty ; I wanted  the  Widow  Case 
to  love  me  and  not  my  money,  so  I dressed 
in  my  oldest  remaining  clothes,  lived  fru- 
gally, and  made  inquiries  about  the  schools 
in  and  around  the  little  town,  as  if  I want- 
ed a place  to  teach.  I soon  found  that* 

Mrs.  Case  was  coming  back  to  Canaan  to 
teach  in  the  academy,  and  that  a classical 
teacher  also  was  wanted  there ; so  I offered 
myself  to  fill  the  place,  and  was  accepted. 

It  may  be  said  by  literalists  and  people 
who  live  in  Litchfield  County  that  there  is 
no  academy  in  Canaan.  I have  said  here- 
inbefore that  I am  not  G.  Washington,  and 
that  I can  tell  a lie  if  it  be  necessary.  When 
I say  Canaan,  I mean  Canaan  in  a Pickwick- 
ian sense.  I do  not  wish  to  bring  down  on 
my  devoted  head  the  wrath  of  all  the  true 
Canaanites  if  I should  happen  to  say  any 
thing  derogatory  about  their  delightful  vil- 
lage ; much  less  do  I wish  to  have  any  maid- 
en lady  of  sixty,  with  a fierce  auburn  front, 
piercing  gray  eyes  that  had  a keen  and 
dreadful-way  of  looking  at  one  over  a pair 
of  silver-bowed  spectacles,  a sharp  voice, 
and  a generally  pointed  manner,  who  may 
live  in  Canaan  proper,  descend  on  me  mis- 
erable, and  say  I reviled,  or,  in  the  vernac- 
ular, “ sassed”  her,  under  the  name  of  Miss 
Fyler ; so  I repeat  the  fact  that  I only  call 
the  town  where  I did  engage,  to  teach  in  the 
academy,  and  where  the  real  Miss  Fyler, 
with  all  the  tokens  and  ear-marks  consci- 
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entiously  enumerated  here,  did  live — I only 
call  it  Canaan,  I say,  in  a Pickwickian  sense ; 
wherefore,  may  all  the  tribes — Hivites,  Jeb- 
usites,  Hittites,  and  all  the  rest — let  me  tell 
my  tale  to  its  end  in  peace  and  good-will. 
For  very  little  of  either  did  I get  from  the 
aforesaid  Miss  Fyler ! The  first  day  she  set 
eyes  on  me  in  church,  where  I was  behaving 
like  a lamb,  and  singing  a very  respectable 
tenor  in  the  next  square  pew  to  her  own,  she 
glared  at  me  like  an  unfascinating  serpent. 
She  transfixed  me.  I felt  my  flesh  creep 
and  my  hair  crinkle.  She  hated  me  from 
the  beginning  with  the  fatal  prescience 
some  women  possess.  I think  she  felt  it  in 
her  bones  that  I had  come  there  to  see  the 
Widow  Case,  and  being  a man-hater  of  the 
most  vicious  and  aggravated  type,  she  de- 
termined to  keep  that  precious  morsel  from 
the  clutch  of  any  man,  and  dry  it  for  her 
own  use.  I heard  her  tell  an  old  crony  on 
the  church  steps  that  I was  a “ city  fool” 
— extremest  term  of  reprobation  from  her 
lips — but  I did  not  care.  School  began  the 
15th  of  September,  and  then  I should  see 
the  Widow  Case ! It  was  enough  for  me. 
So  I wearied  through  the  flat  solitudes  of  a 
country  village  till  the  blessed  day  came. 
I was  at  the  closed  doors  of  the  academy 
even  before  its  principal,  the  Rev.  Philetus 
Lamb,  came  with  the  key.  I was  first  to 
explore  its  atmosphere  of  dust,  slate  pencils, 
and  old  hats,  for  the  glazier’s  art  did  not 
flourish  in  Canaan,  and  many  specimens  of 
head-gear  as  degraded  as  imperial  Caesar 

41  Stopped  a hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.” 

The  day  passed  in  marshaling  a crowd  of 
rough  boys  and  giggling  girls,  but  no  widow 
dawned  on  my  disgusted  eyes.  I ventured 
to  ask  the  Reverend  Philetus  if  he  expected 
me  to  teach  the  sixty  odd  scholars  all  my- 
self, and  received  for  answer : 

“No,  Sir;  no,  Sir;  certainly  not,  Sir.  I 
expect  the  women -folks  along  to-morrer. 
Miss  Case  she  will  teach  the  English  branch- 
es—er — gr&mmer  ’nd  ’rithinetic  ’nd  sin  gin’ ; 
Sfewsan  Jackson  she’ll  sewperintend  the  pri- 
m’ry  department ; and  you’ll  do  classics  an’ 
geometry.  I — well — I — er — do  the  general- 
ities— gov’nment,  manners,  finances — er — 
c’llect  odds  and  ends,  as  it  were.  I don’t  do 
a great  sight  of  teachin’.” 

“ Lucky  for  the  scholars,”  thought  I ; but 
I went  home  without  saying  so.  &n&  the 
next  day,  as  I was  hanging  up  my  hat  in  the 
vestibule,  I heard  the  principal  clearing  his 
throat  violently  just  behind  me. 

“ A-ahem ! he-e-e-m ! Mr.  Goddard,  le’me 
make  ye  acquainted  with  Miss  Case.  He’s 
our  classical  teacher,  Miss  Case.  Pleased 
to  interduce  ye !” 

Good  gracious!  there  she  was.  I could 
only  bow  and  choke  and  bum  up  to  the 
roots  of  my  hair ; for  hers  was  red — undeni- 
ably red ; waving  and  glossy  enough,  but  a 


dark  rich  red ; and  her  eyes,  that  looked  so 
deep  and  sad  in  the  picture,  were  a bright 
red  hazel,  the  very  color  of  her  hair,  under 
penciled  brows  and  curling  lashes  of  dark 
brown.  Pensive  eyes,  indeed ! They  had 
the  bright,  undaunted  look  of  a lioness,  and 
her  full  scarlet  lips  quivered  with  secret 
fun  as  she  looked  at  my  gasping  self.  I 
don’t  blame  her  now.  I almost  hated  her 
then.  And  when  I went  home  at  noon  I 
evicted  her  picture  from  my  breast  pocket 
with  fury.  I should  have  thrown  it  in  the 
fire,  but  there  was  none.  Red  hair  I And  I 
had  always  said  and  thought  that  the  tor- 
tures of  the  Inquisition  should  not  induce 
me  to  like  a woman  with  red  hair.  And 
then  I remembered  I didn’t ; and  then  I rec- 
ollected I did.  Here  I had  tied  myself  down 
to  a dirty,  troublesome,  stupid  country  school 
for  the  sake  of  a woman  with  red  hair ! One 
thing  I could  and  would  do.  After  a week 
or  two  I would  find  teaching  too  much  for 
me,  and  leave.  But  that  was  not  all.  I had 
spent  a whole  long  summer  running  after 
this  chimera,  this  fraud,  this  mistake.  I 
was  enraged.  I had  to  smoke  six  cigars 
and  take  a three-mile  walk  before  I could 
think  of  sleep  that  night.  How  I hated 
the  thought  of  the  Widow  Case ! Had  I not 
seen  nine  of  them,  all  homely  Y How  could 
I have  hoped  the  tenth  would  look  any  bet- 
ter? The  Case  family  were  not  judges  of 
female  beauty,  evidently.  I exhausted  the 
English  language,  as  far  as  ejaculations  and 
expletives  go,  on  the  still  air  of  the  country, 
till,  tired  out  and  shivering,  I went  home  to 
bed,  only  to  dream  of  the  Widow  Case,  with 
a coronal  of  waving  fire  above  her  brow, 
and  two  locomotive  head-lights  for  eyes, 
facing  me,  whichever  way  I turned,  with 
intent  to  bum  and  slay. 

But  morning  came,  and  to  school  I must 
go.  I was  late,  of  course,  foj  * I delayed  till 
the  last  moment ; and  as  I entered,  the  Rever- 
end Philetus  was  winding  up  a long  prayer. 
I sat  down  just  inside  the  door,  and  right  be- 
fore me  sat  the  widow,  her  head  bent  on  a 
chair-back,  and  a blaze  of  sunshine  bathing 
it,  and  changing  the  deep  redness  into  liv- 
ing, burning  gold.  Every  stray  thread  that 
coiled  about  the  white  temples  or  massive 
braid  glittered  like  a thread  of  fire : it  was 
my  dream.  In  the  course  of  the  day  I saw 
her  many  times,  and  a subtle  fascination, 
akin  to  terror,  fixed  my  gaze  on  her  always. 
I found  out  that  her  complexion  was  deli- 
cate as  any  rose-gleaming  pearl  shell,  her 
eyes  radiant,  her  voice — strangest  of  strange 
charms  in  New  England — sweet,  delicate, 
cultivated:  it  had  as  many  tones  as  the 
bird-songs  of  summer ; now  it  was  deep  and 
sad,  now  gay  and  mocking ; pleading,  rally- 
ing, incisive,  acute,  full  of  sarcasm,  full  of 
tenderness.  I caught  myself  wondering 
what  it  would  be  inspired  by  fervent  pas- 
sion, informed  with  love.  Yes,  I am  con- 
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vinced  it  was  her  voice  that  subjugated 
me ; it  could  not  have  been  her  beauty,  for 
she  had  red  hair.  I have  perhaps  betrayed 
the  fact  that  I was  subjugated  before  this 
confession.  I don’t  know  how  it  was ; I did 
not  mean  to  be ; I meant  not  to  be.  It  was 
my  helplessness,  and  not  my  will,  consented. 
She  did  not  behave  in  the  least  like  any  of 
my  other  loves ; she  treated  me  at  first  with 
a polite  indifference.  I could  sometimes  see 
a flash  of  fun  in  her  bronze  eyes  if  I was  un- 
usually awkward,  and  I know  I was  often 
very  awkward  when  I felt  those  eyes  at 
hand.  When  she  knew  me  better,  she  made 
perpetual  fun  of  me  in  a lady-like  way.  She 
was  sweetly  sarcastic  toward  my  opinions ; 
she  openly  scorned  my  supine  notions — 
which  were  really  no  notions  at  all — about 
things  in  general;  she  disagreed  with  me 
always.  I never  saw  so  versatile  a creature. 
To  this  day  I regard  her  with  curiosity  and 
amazement ; for  I know  no  more  now  than 
I did  then  at  what  point  she  may  face  about, 
abandon  her  position,  and  utterly  rout  mine 
from  some  new  point  of  attack.  I think  she 
would  have  made  a wonderful  success  as  a 
strategist,  had  she  been  in  the  army.  Is  it 
necessary  to  say  that  I retained  my  position 
in  Canaan  Academy — that  I felt  my  serv- 
ice, irksome  as  it  was,  better  than  absence 
from  this  strange,  fascinating  creature,  be- 
fore whom  I daily  lay  more  and  more  help- 
less, who  wove  her  threads  more  closely 
about  me  every  hour? 

I never  could  tell  if  she  liked  me ; I was 
afraid  she  despised  me ; but  I adored  her.  I 
even  came  to  admire  her  hair ; its  redness  hid 
under  the  shifting  golden  gloss  of  light  and 
shadow;  her  lips  were  red,  but  that  rich  and 
waving  mass  was  bronze ! I was  fathoms 
deep  in  love,  as  one  may  say ; and  there  I 
drowned  happily,  till  I began  to  hear  mut- 
terings  from  ft  iends  and  business  in  the  dis- 
tance. I tore  myself  away  at  the  New- 

Year  vacation  for  a brief  visit  to  H , 

where  I installed  Atwood  as  my  partner,  and 
stopped  his  remonstrances  with  this  sop.  I 
gave  out  that  I was  studying  in  the  coun- 
try, and  carried  back  with  me  sundry  big 
law-books,  which  my  landlady  had  the 
pleasure  of  dusting.  Somebody  had  sent 
the  Widow  Case  in  my  absence  a set  of  cut 
jet  ornaments.  They  came  from  New  York, 
she  said.  She  thought  Uncle  James  sent 
them,  but  there  was  no  letter.  I brought 
her  a bunch  of  hot-house  flowers,  which 
she  said  were  very  pretty.  I must  say  the 
jet  things  looked  well  on  her  white  neck 
and  arms.  I thought  they  would.  By  this 
time  I had  begun  to  call  at  Miss  Fyleris  at 
least  as  often  as  once  a week.  That  worthy 
lady  received  me  ordinarily  with  the  amen- 
ity a cross  cat  extends  to  a big  dog.  I do  not 
know  what  withheld  her  from  openly  flying 
in  my  face  and  forbidding  me  the  house.  I 
think  she  would  have  done  so  but  for  the 


fact  that  she  knew  her  niece’s  high  spirit, 
and  did  not  want  to  be  left  by  her  to  the 
loneliness  of  her  bitter  old  age.  But  she 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  hatred  of 
me,  and  I lived  to  thank  her  for  it,  since  I 
believe  nothing  else  would  have  made  the 
Widow  Case  show  me  any  favor.  But  the 
blessed  little  woman  had  her  own  share  of 
that  perversity  which  makes  her  sex  at  once 
so  tormenting  and  so  delightful.  The  worse 
Miss  Fyler  treated  me,  the  kinder  she  grew. 
I was  allowed  to  come  home  with  her  from 
prayer-meetings,  when  I hung  about  the 
door  sometimes  full  twenty  minutes  for  her 
sake.  I took  her  twice  sleighing — a species 
of  devotion  which  I consider  the  supremest 
possible  to  offer;  for  how  must  one  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a woman  when  he  can  drive  two 
hours  in  a winter  night,  with  the  thermome- 
ter below  zero,  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth  stiffen- 
ing in  the  keen  breezes,  simply  to  give  that 
woman  pleasure  f But  I did  it.  I had  rath- 
er have  done  almost  any  thing  else  for  her. 
Miss  Fyler  grew  worse  and  worse.  When 
I went  there  I could  hear  her  using  vehe- 
ment and  unpleasant  language  about  me  in 
the  next  room  while  I waited ; but  I could 
hear  Lora  defend  me,  and  that  repaid  me 
for  her  aunt’s  dislike. 

Yet  it  was  spring — coy,  shy,  inexpressibly 
sweet  New  England  spring — before  I dared 
ask  the  Widow  Case  to  marry  me;  and  I 
don’t  know  to  this  day  how  I did  it.  We 
were  out  with  a party  after  arbutus;  the 
day  was  soft  and  inspiring;  the  odor  of 
those  tender  pink  blossoms  stole  upward 
from  their  hidden  beds  and  filled  the  tran- 
quil air.  I had  strayed  away  from  the  rest, 
after  Lora.  How  lovely  she  looked  in  her 
black  shady  hat  and  dark  gray  dress  with 
black  ribbons  and  white  ruffles!  “Miti- 
gated affliction,”  I am  told  they  call  it  in  the 
shops.  I never  did  think  she  was  unmiti- 
gatedly  afflicted  by  Tom  Case’s  death ; but 
it  was  proper  to  wear  black,  of  course,  though 
she  looked  lovely  in  every  thing.  However 
it  was,  I did  ask  her  that  day,  and  she  al- 
most said  yes,  and  half  said  no,  and  at  last 
promised  to  think  about  it.  I went  half 
mad  with  joy  I dared  not  show,  for  fear  she 
would  take  offense  at  it  and  give  me  my  con- 
g4  on  the  spot ; but  all  day  and  all  night  the 
old  French  saw  ran  in  my  head,  “ CMteau  qui 
parle  et  femme  qu\  6coute  tone  deux  rout  »e  ren- 
dre  ” and  in  a fortnight  Lora  wore  on  her 
left  hand  a great  sapphire  set  in  little  dia- 
monds that  I led  her  to  suppose  was  once 
my  great-grandmother’s.  I don’t  know  that 
it  was ; I don’t  know  but  it  was.  Not  being 
G.  Washington,  as  I have  already  remarked, 

I can  adapt  facts  in  cases  of  necessity,  or 
even  draw  on  my  imagination  for  them ; and 
if  Lora  had  known  I bought  that  big  sap- 
phire at  Tiffany’s,  my  poverty  would  have 
been  shamed  and  put  to  flight,  and  she 
would  have  handed  it  back  to  me  with  calm- 
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•ness  and  contempt.  She  has  said  as  much 
as  that  since.  But  how  Miss  Fyler  raged ! 
Lorana  never  should  marry  a beggarly  fel- 
low like  that — never ! She  would  leave  all 
her  money  to  Rabzemon  Fyler,  so  she  would. 
That  enraged  Lora.  She  told  her  dear  aunt 
to  do  as  she  pleased  in  that  respect;  she 
was  glad  Uncle  Rabzemon  would  have  the 
money ; he  and  his  ten  children  needed  it 
far  more  than  we  did;  and  as  to  allowing 
Aunt  Fyler  or  Aunt  Anybody  to  choose  her 
husband  for  her,  that  was  simply  impossi- 
ble. Now  Miss  Fyler  hated  her  brother 
Rabzemon  worse  than  she  did  me,  but  flesh 
and  blood  could  not  bear  Lora's  impudence, 
she  paid — (I  thought  she  was  sponge  and 
whalebone  before).  At  any  rate,  Lora's 
home  was  made  unpleasant  enough  for  her ; 
but  it  all  drew  her  nearer  to  me,  and  defeat- 
ed its  own  end,  for  she  consented  to  marry 
me  in  June. 

Now  arose  many  councils  as  to  ways  and 
means.  We  could  not  be  married  at  Miss 
FyleFs,  and  she  had  become  so  openly  out- 
rageous that  she  declared  she  would  lock 
Lora  up  if  she  had  the  least  idea  I would 
try  to  marry  her;  but  she  knew  I wouldn’t; 
I was  only  a fortune-hunting  scamp,  and 
now  I knew  that  Squire  Coe  had  made  her 
will,  and  all  her  money  would  go  to  foreign 
missions,  folks  would  see  how  soon  I would 
be  missing.  It  was  in  vain  I tried  to 
convince  Lora  that  all  this  wild  talking 
would  amount  to  nothing.  She  had  heard 
so  much  of  it  that  her  ©are  and  nerves 
tingled  with  the  long  dissonance.  She  was 
afraid  to  be  married  openly  in  the  Canaan 
church,  and  at  length  (as  I still  enrage  her 
by  saying)  she  all  but  asked  me  to  elope 
with  her ! Of  course  I was  delighted  with 
the  idea ; that  was  what  the  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh did  with  his  village  love,  before  he 
brought  her  to  the  castle.  I began  to  feel 
a little  uplifted,  as  the  Scotch  say,  but  sud- 
denly Lora  made  one  of  her  surprising  revo- 
lutions, and  declared  she  wouldn't  marry  me 
at  all,  it  was  such  a fuss;  Bhe  had  no  prop- 
er home ; she  would  live  an  old  maid  to  the 
end  of  her  days,  so  she  would. 

“Just  like  Aunt  Fyler,"  I acquiesced. 
Then  she  had  to  laugh,  but  it  was  almost  a 
week  before  I could  coax  and  reason  her 
back  into  her  first  assent  to  my  plans.  So 
we  settled  that  she  should  go  to  Great  Bar- 
rington in  the  May  vacation,  and  spend  a 
week  there  with  an  intimate  friend,  and 
have  a little  dress-making  done;  that  would 
throw  Aunt  Fyler  off  her  guard.  Further 
to  do  this,  I was  to  stay  in  Canaan,  and 
meet  her  on  a certain  day  in  Great  Barring- 
ton, where  she  was  to  get  on  to  the  train  I 
should  come  in,  and  we  would  proceed  to 
Pittsfield,  where  an  old  college  friend  of 
mine  was  settled.  He  was  to  marry  us,  and 

then  we  would  take  a brief  tour  to  H , 

where  I told  her  I was  to  have  a position  in 
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a lawyer's  office,  and  a thousand  dollars  a 
year;  all  of  which  was  true,  and  we  all 
know  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  tell  the 
whole  truth.  I never  have  believed  myself 
that  G.  Washington  did  that,  whatever  other 
exploits  in  the  line  of  veracity  he  is  tradi- 
tionally credited  with. 

By  this  time  Uncle  James  (!)  had  sent 
Lora  a soft,  thick,  gray  silk  from  New  Y.ork, 
and  the  prettiest  little  hat,  or  bonnet,  or 
something,  to  wear  on  her  head:  that  was 
gray  too,  with  bunches  of  purple  velvet 
pansies  on  it.  There  was  no  letter,  although 
Lora  had  written  to  tell  him  of  her  engage- 
ment, and  then  thanked  him  for  the  jet 
trinkets.  She  found  out  afterward  that 
Uncle  James  never  got  her  letter.  I don't 
know  how  he  Bhould,  for  she  gave  it  to  me 
to  mail,  and  I thought  best  to  forget  it.  I 
had  a dear  old -maid  cousin  in  New  York 
who  knew  a great  deal  better  than  either 
Lora  or  I what  she  needed.  So  I told  her 
she  must  be  married  in  that  dress  and  bon- 
net, they  were  so  pretty ; and  after  much 
skirmishing  she  consented,  and  went  off, 
leaving  me  in  Canaan  to  get  through  the 
intervening  week. 

At  last  the  day  came,  and  I took  the  ex- 
press train  for  Pittsfield  that  went  through 
Canaan  about  3 P.M.  It  seemed  to  be  very 
long  before  we  got  to  Great  Barrington,  and 
when  I wanted  to  get  ofif  at  the  front  end 
of  the  car  the  conductor  turned  me  back  to 
the  rear  door.  I stood  there  eying  the  plat- 
form anxiously ; nobody  like  Lora  was  there. 
I might  not  have  known  her  in  colors,  and 
veiled,  but  I knew  I should  recognize  that 
hat,  even  to  the  little  gleaming  silver-gray 
veil  that  half  covered  it.  No  one  had  en- 
tered at  the  front-door.  As  I went  out  from 
the  rear  I caught  a quick  view  of  some  one 
in  black,  with  a deep  green  veil,  coming  in, 
and  then  there  was  a lame  woman  climbing 
the  steps  painfully,  qpd  at  least  six  behind 
her,  but  not  one  of  them  Lora.  A cold  chill 
went  to  my  heart.  I felt  sure  she  was  ill. 
I jumped  from  the  train  as  it  started,  meas- 
uring my  length  on  the  dirty  platform,  and 
picking  myself  up,  went  up  the  street  to  in- 
quire my  way  to  the  house  of  Lora's  friend. 
She,  it  seemed,  lived  a mile  from  the  station, 
and  when  I got  there,  was  gone  out  to  tea. 
I inquired  if  Mrs.  Case  was  there,  to  my 
great  delight  found  she  was,  sent  up  my 
card,  and  in  five  minutes  found  myself  face 
to  face  with  a most  forbidding-looking  fe- 
male, in  a green  calico  gown,  and  black  lace 
cap,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon.  She  look- 
ed at  me  over  her  gold  spectacles  just  like 
Aunt  Fyler.  My  knees  shook,  and  I meekly 
remarked, 

“ I wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Case." 

“ That's  my  name,”  was  the  severe  reply. 

“ But  I thought — I believe — Isn't  there 
another  Mrs.  Case  staying  with  Miss  Hos- 
ford?” 
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“ Oh,  the  Widder  Case ! Yes,  she  went 
away  this  afternoon.” 

I could  not  make  inquiries  of  her.  Anoth- 
er Mrs.  Case ! how  I hated  the  name ! So  I 
inquired  out  the  place  where  Miss  Hoaford 
was  tea-drinking,  found  her  after  a half-mile 
walk,  introduced  myself,  and  found  that 
Lora  had  gone  by  the  train  I came  on.  Here 
was  a complication!  How  could  I have 
missed  her  I Miss  Hoaford — a pretty,  rosy 
little  creature — seemed  to  pity  me  sincere- 
ly, and  suggested  that  perhaps  her  veil  con- 
cealed her  too  effectually. 

“But  I should  have  known  that  dress 
and  hat  any  where,”  I said.  “I  studied 
them  well  to  be  sure  of  it.” 

“ Oh  dear !”  exclaimed  she.  “ She  was  in 
one  of  her  old  black  dresses,  and  had  on  a 
green  veil.  She  meant  to  dress  in  Pitts- 
field. She  said  those  things  were  too  bridal- 
looking to  travel  in.  She  didn’t  want  to 
be  advertised  in  the  cars !” 

That  was  so  like  Lora  I had  to  laugh. 
But  what  would  she  do  in  Pittsfield  till  I 
got  there  f 

“Probably  get  very  spunky,”  suggested 
Miss  Hosford.  I thought  it  but  too  prob- 
able ; but  all  that  was  left  for  me  now  was 
to  take  the  returning  milk  train  at  half 
past  eight:  the  accommodation  shrieked 
past  as  we  were  talking.  So  I strode  back 
my  mile  and  a half  to  the  station,  thence  to 
the  tavern  for  something  to  eat,  and  at  the 
due  time  took  that  milk  train,  and  was  land- 
ed in  Pittsfield.  But  there  was  no  Mrs. 
Case  to  be  found  there.  No  such  person  at 
the  hotel.  Nobody  had  seen  her  at  the 
minister’s.  The  station-master  had  gone  to 
bed  by  the  time  I thought  of  questioning 
him.  I could  see  him,  however,  early  in  the 
morning,  for  the  down  milk  train  left  at 
half  past  five.  By  this  time  it  was  well 
into  the  night,  but  I was  too  tired  and  anx- 
ious to  sleep.  The  m^ty  little  bedroom  of 
the  tavern  did  not  invite  repose : it  was  a 
hot  May  night,  and  I had  a feather-bed.  I 
heard  the  wheezing  wooden  clock  in  the 
hall  strike  every  hour  but  four,  five,  and 
six.  I fell  asleep  just  when  I ought  not, 
and  the  milk  train  went  without  me.  There 
was  an  accommodation  train  at  eight,  how- 
ever, and  by  questioning  the  station-master 
till  he  was  cross,  I discovered  that  a lady  in 
a black  dress,  with  red  hair — (oh!) — had 
bought  a ticket  for  the  afternoon  accommo- 
dation the  day  before.  Of  course  she  had 
gone  back  to  Great  Barrington,  so  I steam- 
ed off  for  that  place  at  eight,  and  again 
hunting  up  Miss  Hosford,  found  her  as  anx- 
ious as  I was  myself  when  once  she  had 
heard  my  story,  for  she  had  neither  heard 
of  Lora  nor  seen  her.  The  express  train 
went  in  an  hour.  I went  back  to  Canaan 
therein,  as  sad  and  mad  as  a man  might  be. 
To-day  should  have  been  the  day  after  my 
w edding-day,  and  where  was  I f My  bride 


was  lost,  my  appointment  to  be  at  H 

to-day  entirely  broken : what  would  become 
of  the  flowers,  the  friends,  the  dinner,  my 
dear  old  cousin  from  New  York,  who  was  to 
arrange  all,  and  be  there  to  meet  us  f It 
was  the  proverbial  slip  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip.  And  worst  of  all,  where  was 
LoraT 

I had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  back  to 
Canaan  and  wait,  and  Miss  Hosford  prom- 
ised to  telegraph  me  at  once  if  she  heard 
of  her.  On  the  way  down  I noticed  a slight 
fuss  in  the  cars.  People  began  to  talk  ea- 
gerly. Somebody  said  the  express  train  up 
had  run  over  a cow  just  above  Canaan,  and 
was  off  the  track.  We  were  at  Sheffield, 
and  must  wait  there  at  least  four  hours*,  the 
conductor  thought,  as  the  engine  and  three 
cars  would  need  to  be  replaced  on  the  track. 
I had  an  old  college  Mend  in  Sheffield,  so  I 
hunted  him  up,  and  staid  with  him  over- 
night, rather  than  go  back  to  Canaan  at 
midnight,  and  run  my  chance  of  getting  into 
a tavern  there.  Of  course  we  sat  up  late 
talking.  Of  course,  too,  exhausted  with  anx- 
iety, I slept  over  both  morning  trains,  and 
only  reached  Canaan  in  the  late  afternoon, 
and  it  was  Saturday.  I flew  to  the  tele- 
graph office,  but  the  operator  was  not  there. 
Somebody  told  me  that  the  train  yesterday 
had  broken  down  two  telegraph  poles  in 
running  off  the  track ; and  though,  fortu- 
nately for  the  train,  the  poles  fell  away  from 
the  track,  unfortunately  for  me,  the  wire 
was  broken.  Nobody  noticed  it,  for  all  were 
busied  with  the  train,  and  now  they  had 
just  got  about  mending  it,  and  the  operator 
had  gone  to  look  on. 

What  a Sunday  I passed!  Was  fate 
against  us  f I found  myself  getting  super- 
stitious. I went  to  church  three  times,  and 
sat  in  the  next  pew  to  Aunt  Fyler,  w ho  sur- 
veyed me  with  a glare  of  triumphant  mal- 
ice. I distinctly  heard  her  say  to  another 
old  woman  on  the  meeting-house  steps : 

“I  told  ye  how  ’twould  be.  I do  hope 
Lorainy’s  learned  her  lesson ! WTien  folks’s 
aunts  make  a will  willin’  away  their  prop- 
erty to  forrin  missions,  ’tain’t  so  dreadful 
pretty  to  marry  ’em,  you’d  better  b’lieve! 
H’m!  I’ve  seen  young  fellers  before,  I 
guess.” 

I let  her  rave.  I did  not  care  for  her.  I 
went  to  the  tavern  after  evening  meeting, 
and  went  to  bed.  I did  not  know  what  else 
to  do,  and  all  night  I dreamed  Aunt  Fyler 
was  trying  to  marry  me  herself;  but  she 
Wanted  Lora  to  be  bride-maid,  and  couldn’t 
find  her.  But  next  day — oh,  blessed  morn- 
ing ! — I had  a telegram  from  Miss  Hosford: 

“ Come  on  first  train.”  Do  you  think  I over- 
slept that  tiipe  T I confess  to  being  a little 
troubled  on  the  way  as  to  the  frame  of  mind 
I should  find  Lora  in,  that  remarkable  little 
woman  had  so  many  changes  in  her  “infi- 
nite variety.”  I thought  I was  prepared  for 
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any  thing ; but  I never  was  more  astonished 
in  my  life  than  when  she  threw  herself  into 
my  arms,  sobbing  like  a tired  child,  and 
whispering  in  my  ear, 

“ Oh,  I’m  so  glad ! so  glad ! so  glad ! Pm 
tired  and  scared  to  death !” 

Heavens  and  earth ! She  had  never  kiss- 
ed me  once  before  of  her  own  free-will,  and 
here  she  was  acting  like  a pleased  baby. 
And  oh,  how  pretty  she  was ! 

“Lora  dear,”  said  I,  becoming  suddenly 
conscious  of  my  being  the  head  of  this  help- 
less female.  “Sit  down,  darling,  and  don’t 
cry.  I’ll  take  care  of  you  now.” 

The  unaccountable  creature  gave  a wick- 
ed little  giggle  that  made  me  shake  in  my 
shoes. 


“Miss  Hosford,”  I went  on,  as  that  esti- 
mable young  woman  opportunely  entered  the 
room,  “ have  you  got  a clergyman  here  f” 

A smile  flickered  over  her  face  as  she  re- 
plied, 

“ Oh  yes,  we  always  keep  one  in  the  par- 
lor closet.” 

Lora  choked  down  another  naughty  little 
laugh  with  her  handkerchief,  but  I went  on, 
sternly, 

“ I mean  in  the  village.” 

“ Yes,  we  generally  do  have  them  in  New 
England,  you  know.” 

“ Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  direct  me  to 
one  T” 

“ I would  if  I could ; hut  our  minister  was 
taken  ill  last  night  with  pleurisy,  the  Meth- 
odist minister  went  off  to  Conference  on  the 
milk  train,  and  yesterday  was  Father  Walsh’s 
Sunday  at  Hammertown.  Pm  afraid  he  isn’t 
home  yet.” 

“ Frank,”  said  Lora,  with  a great  sob,  “ I 
don’t  think  we  ever  shall  be  married !” 

“ I do,”  was  my  stern  rejoinder.  “ I have 
hunted  you  all  over  Pekin ; I have  been  the 
derision  of  nine  other  Widow  Cases ; I have 
broken  my  leg ; I have  braved  Aunt  FylePs 
awful  countenance ; I have  chased  you  up 
and  down  in  rail  cars ; I have  hunted  you 
from  pillar  to  post  a whole  year,  and  at  last 
persuaded  you  to  love  me — and  now  I will 
marry  yon,  whether  or  no !” 

“Good  gracious,  Frank!”  screamed  Lora, 
while  Miss  Hosford  regarded  me  with  wild 
amazement,  “ are  you  crazy  f What  do  you 
mean  f ” 

“ Just  what  I say.  Go  put  your  bonnet 
and  things  on  right  away:  we  must  take 
the  express  train  for  Pittsfield,  and  be  mar- 
ried this  afternoon.  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole 
story  on  the  train.” 

She  disappeared,  and  came  back  very  soon 
looking  like  a well-dressed  angel  in  the  gray 
silk  and  hat ; but  Miss  Hosford  would  cover 
her  up  in  one  of  those  hideous  things  called 
a linen  duster.  I did  not  care,  though,  what 
she  wore,  if  only  we  reached  Pittsfield  and 
Joe  Plunkett’s  parsonage  in  safety ; and  this 
time  we  made  it  out.  Once  married  and  on 
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the  way  to  H , I told  Lora  all  about  my 

hearing  her  history  in  the  cars,  finding  her 
picture,  and  not  finding  her,  up  to  the  time 
of  our  meeting  in  Canaan.  I did  not  tell 
her  my  trouble  at  discovering  her  red  hair — 
you  never  kuow  how  a woman  will  take  that 
sort  of  thing.  I think  I was  wise  not  to. 

We  reached  H late  at  night,  and  pro- 

ceeded to  my  own  house.  It  was  all  ready 
for  us,  servants  and  stores  and  fresh  flow- 
ers, but  my  good  old  cousin  had  been  call- 
ed away  that  morning  to  New  York.  It 
was  just  as  well ; for  when  I at  last  actually 
succeeded  in  persuading  Lora  to  believe 
that  house  and  all  were  mine,  and  money  to 
live  in  it  comfortably  besides,  instead  of  be- 
ing awed  and  modest,  or  even  overcome 
with  emotion,  she  then  and  there  boxed  my 
ears,  and  declared  in  strenuous  terms  that 
she  never  would  have  married  me  if  she  had 
known  it. 

“ But  you  have,”  said  I ; “ so  don’t  discuss 
the  matter,  my  dear.  My  ears  tingle  pain- 
fully.” 

Of  course  she  only  laughed,  and  in  the 
most  unsympathizing  manner  asked  for  some 
supper. 

Still  I don’t  think  she  regrets  it.  I am 
sure  I don’t.  She  sits  there  in  the  bay-win- 
dow in  the  deepest  blue  gown,  falling  in  soft 
folds  about  her,  and  lit  up  with  delicate 
lace  and  the  rest  of  that  set  of  sapphires 
and  diamonds  which  belonged  to  my  grand- 
mother (reborn  Tiffany !).  My  dear  hunt  is 
over.  I found  the  Widow  Case.  I also 
found  Mrs.  Goddard. 


“UNDER  THE  ROSE.” 

A PLATONIC  KISS. 

You  kissed  me,  as  if  roses  slipped 
Their  rose-bud  necklaces,  and  blew 

Such  breaths  as  never  yet  have  dipped 
The  bee  in  fragrance  over  shoe, 

While  rose  leaves  of  their  color  stripped 
Themselves  to  make  a blush  for  you. 

Nor  chide  with  such  a cold  constraint, 

As  if  you  laid  the  rose  in  snow; 

For  this  the  summer  6tores  her  paint, 

The  dappled  twilights  overflow 

With  motley  colors,  pied  and  quaint, 

For  kisses  that  in  flowers  do  grow. 

Nor  pout  and  tease:  you  did  not  mean 
So  sweet  a thing.  Abide  this  test: 

In  open  markets  grades  are  seen 
Of  good  and  bad,  in  price  expressed ; 

The  buyer’s  purse  must  choose  between : 

But  when  we  give,  we  give  the  best. 

Yet  if  that  color,  sweet  as  bees, 

Of  flower  flushes  teases,  see 

How  we  can  pluck  such  thorns  as  these, 

That  bleed  in  blushes,  easily; 

For  kiss  me,  sweet,  just  as  you  please : 

I’ll  take  it  as  it  pleases  me. 
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MISS  ANGEL. 

By  ANNE  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

PUT  OUT  THE  UGHT. 

LADY  W.  liked  to  wind  up  her  little  pass- 
ing interests  with  some  triumphant  ca- 
tastrophe which  flattered  her  sense  of  power, 
and  rid  her  of  any  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
responsibility.  Something  had  vexed  her 
the  night  of  Mr.  Reynolds’s  entertainment. 
She  was  very  cross  going  home,  and  scarcely 
spoke  to  Angel.  Was  my  lady  getting  cired 
of  her,  as  she  had  wearied  of  so  many  others  f 
It  was  Lady  Diana  who  talked  and  who 
praised  the  supper,  the  house,  the  host. 

Angel  was  absorbed  in  the  thought  of 
what  had  occurred.  She  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  whether  or  not  to  repeat  it  all  to 
her  friend. 

When  she  would  have  said  good-night  to 
her  patroness  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  as 
usual,  Lady  W.  responded  very  coldly.  For 
the  first  time  the  gracious  lady  looked  un- 
gracious. She  answered  the  girl’s  inquir- 
ing glance  with  a cold  “ Good-night,  Kauff- 
man.” 

Angelica  could  scarcely  believe  that  the 
tone  was  for  her.  “ Are  you  not  well  ?”  she 
said. 

“I  am  quite  well, only  sorry  to  have  to 
speak  to  you,  Kauffman,”  Lady  W.  answer- 
ed ; “ but  I must  tell  you  that  your  manner 
to-night  was  vastly  too  free  for  the  society 
into  which  I have  introduced  you.  I can  not 
countenance  free  manners  in  my  box  at  the 
play,  and  I have  been  much  annoyed  by  the 
levity  of  to-night.  My  lord  observed  upon 
it,  and  has  begged  me  to  remonstrate.” 

A faint  sound  from  my  lord  was  heard, 
but  it  died  away,  an<L  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared by  some  back  stairs. 

My  lady  was  fluttering  her  fan  in  some 
agitation.  Lady  Diana  and  the  footmen 
and  the  maids  were  all  roundabout. 

Angelica  turned  pale,  stood  silent,  justly 
wounded,  and  then  said,  with  simple  dig- 
nity, “ I will  speak  to  you  to-morrow,  mad- 
am, in  private,  not  now,”  and  she  walked 
away  to  her  own  room,  trembling,  with  beat- 
ing pulse,  bewildered,  offended. 

A fire  was  burning,  and  candles  had  been 
lighted  by  Mrs.  Betty,  unaware  as  yet  of  the 
favorite’s  disgrace ; but  the  maid  immediate- 
ly began  to  suspect  something  amiss  when 
Angelica  burst  into  tears.  As  I have  said 
before,  it  was  not  the  first  time  such*  scenes 
had  occurred.  t 

Lady  W.  rustled  up,  with  her  beautiful 
twinkling  satin  feet,  feeling  immensely  vir- 
tuous and  superior.  She  discoursed  to  Lord 
W.  for  an  hour  on  Angelica’s  enormities, 
suddenly  remembering,  as  vexed  people  do, 


many  others  which  had  never  occurred  to 
her  till  that  moment.  The  girl’s  manner  to 
Lord  Henry  Belmore  was  most  flippant  and 
unbecoming;  her  ways  were  unendurable. 
She  had’  tried  her  best  to  bring  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds to  her  feet,  but  his  good  sense  evident- 
ly kept  him  back. 

Poor  Lord  W.  knew  of  old  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  try  and  stem  this  torrent ; he  set 
his  watch  a few  seconds  wrong  in  his  per- 
plexity, gave  precise  directions  to  his  valet 
about  being  called  in  the  morning,  and  as 
j to  the  preparation  of  a pot  of  glue  he  should 
require  to  complete  a little  nest  of  boxes  he 
was  engaged  upon. 

Poor  Angel!  coldness  from  those  she  loved 
chilled  her  and  pained  her  as  much  as  their 
love  vivified  and  warmed ; and  she  loved 
Lady  W.,  whose  kindness  had  been  unend- 
ing, and  whose  praises  had  been  very  sweet 
to  her.  Was  it  possible  that  people  spoke 
truly  when  they  said  that  people  changed  f 
Ah,  no ! she  could  not  believe  it,  never,  nev- 
er. Angelica  was  not  yet  old  enough  to 
stretch  her  interests  beyond  the  radius  of 
her  own  longings,  and  of  those  who  loved 
her ; that  is  the  gift  of  later  years,  and  per- 
haps the  one  blessing  that  supplements 
their  emptiness.  No  one  had  ever  in  her 
recollection  been  unkind  to  her  before.  She 
was  half  amazed,  half  indignant.  Could  it 
be  true  f Had  she  been  free  f Had  she  for- 
gotten what  was  becoming  to  her  station  t 
What  had  she  done  t 

She  dismissed  Mrs.  Betty  with  the  curious 
eyes,  tore  off  her  rose-bud  dress  impatiently, 
and  flung  it  on  the  floor  in  a heap ; then  she 
put  on  an  old  dressing-gowq  she  used  to 
wear  in  Italy.  That,  at  least,  was  her  own ; 
little  else.  The  very  fire  which  warmed  her 
resentment  was  given  to  her  by  the  person 
who  had  insulted  her — the  person  whom  she 
loved,  and  whose  unkindness  cut  all  the 
more  cruelly  because  she  loved  her.  Lady 
W.  had  been  unkind,  and  they  seemed  sud- 
denly parted : Mr.  Reynolds  had  been  too 
kind,  and  they  seemed  parted  too  : it  was  all 
utterly  bewildering.  Had  she  Bhown  her- 
self ungrateful  to  him!  Was  she  being 
punished  now  for  the  pain  she  had  inflicted 
on  another  t Was  this  a warning  not  to  be 
neglected  by  her  T Was  it  too  late  to  undo 
the  past  f 

Angel  was  still  sitting  there,  broken  and 
overcome  by  the  different  emotions  of  the 
day,  when  some  one  knocked  at  the  door, 
and,  to  her  surprise,  Lady  Diana  came  in. 

“I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,”  said  she,  in 
her  abrupt  voice,  and  putting  down  the  light 
that  she  was  carrying. 

• She  came  up  to  the  fire,  and  stood  leaning 
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against  the  tall  chimney,  silent  for  a mo- 
ment ; a little  round  glass  overhead  reflected 
the  two,  in  their  flowing  robes  and  emotions. 
Lady  Diana  also  had  assumed  a loose  chintz 
morning  robe ; all  her  hair  was  falling  about 
her  pale  face,  which  was  brightened  with 
some  unusual  look  of  sympathy  and  interest. 

“ I hardly  know  how  you  will  like  what  I 
am  going  to  say,  but  it  is  well  meant,  al- 
though you  may  not  think  so,”  she  began, 
in  her  abrupt  voice.  “ I thought  I should 
And  you  distressed  ; I could  not  help  coming 
to  speak  on  what  has  happened.” 

“I  am  foolish,  perhaps,”  said  Angel,  be- 
ginning to  cry  again.  “I  don’t  wish  to 
trouble  any  one.  I don’t  ask— ^ ” She  could 
not  finish  the  sentence. 

Lady  Diana  began  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  then  stopped  suddenly. 

“ After  what  has  occurred,  the  sooner  yon 
are  able  to  establish  yourself  in  a home  of 
your  own,  the  better  chance  there  will  be 
for  the  continuance  of  your  friendship  with 
Judith.  But  it  is  not  at  once  that  the  re- 
membrance of  such  scenes  passes  away.” 

“ I should  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  wom- 
en if  any  thing  ever  made  me  forget  my 
grateful  friendship  for  Lady  W.,”  cried  An- 
gelica, looking  up  with  her  overflowing  eyes, 
and  then,  to  her  surprise,  she  saw  that  there 
were  tears  in  Lady  Diana’s  eyes — real  tears. 

“Are  you  sorry  for  me?  How  good  of 
you!  I was  feeling  so  lonely  as  you  came 
in ; I was  longing  for  mamma,  for  my  father — 
longing  for  Antonio,  for  some  one  to  advise 
me,”  cried  quick  little  Angelica,  meeting  this 
unexpected  sympathy,  and  then  as  quickly 
she  drew  back  frightened  again,  suddenly 
remembering  Lady  Diana’s  long  and  many 
unkindnesses  that  she  had  forgotten  for  a 
moment. 

“ I don’t  wonder  you  mistrust  me,”  said 
Lady  Diana,  who  seemed  to  read  her  heart. 
“ I have  been  cold  and  unkind,  but  you  must 
forgive  all  that ; and  if  I mean  to  try  and 
be  kind  to  you  now,  be  generous  enough  not 
to  repulse  me,”  said  the  elder  woman.  “ You 
must  remember  that  I have  loved  these  peo- 
ple all  my  life,  and  that  I saw  you  come  sud- 
denly into  my  place,  absorb  my  rights,  my 
words,  my  looks,  and  my  home  happiness. 
Was  it  not  natural  that  I should  feel  hurt  and 
wounded  ? My  happinesses  are  few  enough. 
I love  these  children ; and  my  cousin  W.  has 
been  a brother  to  me  all  my  life ; and  even 
Judith  is  dearer  to  me  a thousand  times 
than  I am  to  her.  But  I am  a cold-hearted 
woman ; and  I did  not  come  to  talk  of  my- 
self,” she  said,  blushing  up.  “ I came  to  talk 
to  you,  and  to  say,  Will  you  let  me  help  you 
to  choose  a home,  where  you  may  be  inde- 
pendent and  free  ? and  will  you  let  me  lend 
you  enough  money  to  pay  your  rent  this 
year?  You  shall  pay  it  back  as  you  like 
and  when  you  will;”  and  she  held  out  a 
pocket-book.  “ This  is  a hundred  pounds. 
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You  can  have  as  much  more  if  you  will.  I 
scarcely  deserve  that  you  should  take  it 
from  me.” 

“ How,  how  am  I to  thank  you  ? But  do 
you  indeed  think  I ought  to  leave  ?”  falter- 
ed Angelica,  reluctant  and  shrinking  from 
such  a desperate  measure,  although  a few 
moments  ago  it  had  been  what  she  wished. 

“ Believe  me,  indeed  it  will  be  best  for  all 
our  sakes,”  said  Lady  Diana,  gravely.  “ I 
know  this  house  better  than  you  do.  I have 
nlade  up  my  mind  and  paid  my  price.  I am 
content  to  be  discontented ; surely  you  would 
never  be  satisfied  with  that.” 

“Content  with  discontent?  no,  indeed,” 
said  the  young  painter.  “ Why  should  any 
| one  accept  such  a fate  ? Perhaps  you  are 
waiting  for  something,”  she  added,  simply, 
looking  at  her  visitor,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  seemed  to  her  capable  of  interesting 
and  of  being  herself  interested. 

“ I tell  you  this  is  my  fate,”  said  Lady 
Diana,  impatiently,  “ and  I expect  nothing 
and  ask  nothing.  Count  de  Horn  would 
have  married  me  for  my  money  at  Venice. 
Judith  was  very  angry  when  I refused  him. 
She  can  not  understand — she  who  values 
money  and  position  so  much — how  a woman 
placed  as  I am,  lonely  and  insignificant,  can 
be  better  content  with  Buch  a fate  as  mine 
than  she  herself  is  with  her  own  fortunes. 
She  can  not  forgive  a refusal.  Good-night, 
you  poor  little  thing,”  said  Diana,  taking 
Angelica’s  hand.  “ I shall  like  to  come  and 
sit  to  you  in  your  newr  painting-room,  and  I 
will  bring  my  Mend  Anne  Conway  to  you, 
and  while  you  stay  here  remember  that  Ju- 
dith has  a right  to  be  first  in  her  own  so- 
ciety.” 

“Yes,”  said  Angel,  “I  will  try.  I fear 
you  have  made  me  too  happy ; I have  for- 
gotten my  own  position.” 

Lady  Diana  looked  hard  at  Miss  Angel  as 
she  spoke.  “You  might  remember  if  you 
chose  that  a very  good  and  high  position 
may  be  yours — one  that  many  of  us  would 
not  refuse,”  she  said. 

Angel  blushed  up.  How  lovely  she  look- 
ed, all  softened  by  tears  and  then  brighten- 
ed by  emotion ! 

“It  is  too  late,”  she  faltered.  “That  I 
have  not  accepted ; but  the  hundred  pounds 
I will  take  gladly  from  you,  if  you  will  never 
be  unkind  to  me  again.” 

“ Here,  child ; good-night !”  said  Lady  Di, 
kissing  her  shyly,  and  running  out  of  the 
room. 

Angelica  went  to  bed  somewhat  comfort- 
ed ; but  all  night  long  strange  horrors  and 
dreams  haunted  her  comfortable  alcove — 
dreams  and  terrors  that  not  all  the  counter- 
panes and  eider-downs  could  keep  away.  She 
saw  Mr.  Reynolds  in  trouble,  and  some  one 
seemed  hiding  behind  one  of  the  pictures, 
and  then  came  a scream,  and  she  awoke. 
She  herself  had  screamed,  but  there  was  no 
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one  to  hear  her.  She  was  thankful  when 
morning  light  came,  and  Mrs.  Betty  with  a 
cnp  of  chocolate.  Here  was  the  morning : 
was  every  thing  as  it  had  been  before! 
But  notwithstanding  cock-crow  and  morn- 
ing light,  Lady  W.’s  coldness  continued ; if 
any  thing,  it  seemed  to  increase  and  to  be- 
come a habit. 

Angelica’s  portrait  was  not  yet  sent  home. 
She  had  begged  Mr.  Reynolds  to  keep  it  for 
her  until  she  moved  into  her  own  house.  It 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  studio  the  night 
of  the  supper,  and  carried  into  the  paint- 
ing-room, where  Marchi  used  to  work  upon 
his  master’s  pictures.  The  next  morning, 
when  Mr.  Reynolds  walked  in,  as  usual,  the 
picture  had  been  replaced.  There  it  stood, 
facing  him  with  its  half-conscious,  half-un- 
conscious witcheries.  His  heart  sank  very 
much  when  he  walked  up  to  it,  and  for  an 
instant  he  felt  almost  inclined  with  his  long- 
stocked  brush  to  paint  the  whole  canvas 
over,  for  it  seemed  only  to  smile  at  him  as 
Angelica  herself  had  done  three  nights  be- 
fore ; but  painting  out  a picture  could  make 
no  change  in  his  feelings  toward  her.  If 
feelings  could  be  so  easily  displaced,  the 
world  would  be  far  less  furnished  than  it  is 
at  present.  Painting  pictures  of  other  peo- 
ple would  be  more  to  the  purpose,  thought 
the  workman,  with  a sigh.  Some  little  de- 
tails were  still  to  be  finished  upon  this  one 
— the  fur  on  the  cloak,  the  shadow  of  the 
throat — and  while  he  added  what  was  want- 
ing, the  man  became  a painter  again. 

He  was  able  to  think  calmly,  and  to  make 
deliberate  resolutions.  Henceforth  he  would 
never  again  be  faithless  to  his  life’s  true 
interest.  This  had  been  an  extraordinary 
phase,  utterly  unexpected,  and  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  What  had  he  been  about  f He 
was  a “ working-man,”  as  old  Johnson  had 
called  him  one  day  in  jest.  He  was  no  pro- 
fessed lover  or  squire  of  dames.  She  had 
been  right  88  regarded  him,  though  perhaps 
wrong  as  to  herself,  thought  the  painter, 
with  some  natural  bias;  and  for  one  mo- 
ment a thought  of  her,  as  she  had  look- 
ed standing  there  by  the  easel,  smiling  in 
her  shining  silks,  nearly  overcame  his  re- 
solve— a fancy  of  her  there,  among  them 
all,  cherished  and  tenderly  appreciated  and 

faithfully  loved The  brush  fell  idly  as 

he  painted  this  picture  with  other  things, 
more  fleeting  still  perhaps  than  his  olios 
and  ceras.  Fate  had  decided  otherwise.  He 
felt  certain  that  she  had  no  feeling  for  him. 
Without  it,  it  would  be  folly  for  her  to  mar- 
ry one  so  much  older,  so  little  suited.  Some- 
thing had  gone  out  the  night  before,  when 
the  house  had  been  lighted  so  brilliantly. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  now  how  easily 
this  blow  had  fallen.  He  was  very  sad,  very 
much  preoccupied,  but  he  felt  that,  on  the 
whole,  circumstances  had  fallen  out  better 


than  he  had  sometimes  expected,  less  well 
perhaps  than  he  had  hoped. 

For  some  little  time  past  all  his  future 
had  seemed  suddenly  illumined  by  new  in- 
terests and  by  a new  light.  Now  nothing 
of  it  was  left.  It  was  extinguished,  that  was 
all.  No  ray  seemed  left,  absolutely  n6ne, 
and  he  saw  things  once  more  in  the  old  bald 
daylight. 

He  was  not  shaken  or  distressed,  but 
changed  somehow.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
the  Angelica  he  had  loved  had  died  the 
night  before,  and  as  if  he  had  now  to  learn 
to  live  again  without  her  And  thin  old 
stock  phrase  is  full  of  meaning  to  those 
souls  new  born  again  and  again  into  this 
hackneyed  old  life  through  pain  and  secret 
pangs. 

It  is  not  for  any  one  to  say  how  far  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  deter- 
mination henceforth  to  rule  his  life,  not  to 
be  ruled  by  the  chances  of  it.  Such  things 
are  ordered  by  the  forces  of  each  individ- 
ual nature.  People  will  be  true  to  them- 
selves, whatever  part  they  may  determine 
upon ; only  the  difference  is  that  some  try 
to  play  a higher  part,  and  fail,  perhaps,  and 
are  ashamed,  and  others  try  for  a smaller 
part,  and  succeed,  and  are  content. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  still  turning  over  these 
things  in  his  mind,  when  Miss  Reynolds,  the 
little  lady  in  the  dressing-gown  and  morn- 
ing wrapper,  peeped  into  the  room.  She 
saw  her  brother  standing  there,  listless,  un- 
occupied. The  pennello  volunte , so  rapid,  so 
assured  in  its  fiash,  hung  idly  by  his  side. 
She  could  see  his  face  reflected  in  the  look- 
ing-glass from  which  he  used  to  paint. 

A very  strange  expression  of  pity  and  re- 
gret appeared  in  his  looks.  Were  tears  in 
his  placid  eyes  ? No,  that  was  not  so ; for  he 
started  and  turned  quickly,  and  seeing  her, 
asked  in  his  usual  voice  what  she  wanted. 

“ I want  my  pocket-handkerchief,  broth- 
er,” said  Miss  Reynolds,  startled.  “ I forgot 
it  last  night.”  And  then  she  took  courage, 
and  went  up  to  him  and  took  his  hand, 
paint-stock  and  all,  and  held  it  in  both  hers, 
and  looked  at  him  beneath  her  big  cap.  u I 
should  wish  you  happy,  brother,”  she  said. 
“I  saw  a certain  lady  in  tears  standing  in 
this  very  spot  a few  hours  ago ; at  least,  if 
not  here,  it  was  there  by  the  great  easel,  or 
— no!  they  have  moved  it,  and  put  the  little 
one  in  its  place.  And  oh ! brother,  you  are 
still  a young  man,  and  much  admired  by 
many ; do  not  trifle  with  a sweet  girl’s  hap- 
piness, to  say  nothing  of  your  own.  Not  that 
any  one  can  judge  for  you,  but  one  can’t  help 
one’s  hopes,  and  happiness  is  such  a bless- 
ing, and  must  add  so  much  to  one’s  life — at 
least,  so  I should  imagine.” 

“ Thank  you,  Frances,”  said  Mr.  Reynolds, 
both  touched  and  vexed  by  her  agitation, 
as  he  always  was.  “Thank  you,  my  dear; 
I hope  we  shall  all  be  happy.” 
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“ She  seemed  sadly  disturbed,”  said  Miss 
Reynolds ; 41  a little  bird — ” 

“ Thank  yon,  my  dear,”  said  her  brother 
again,  patting  her  shoulder.  “Leave  me 
now.  I must  go  to  my  work,  or  I shall  be 
sadly  disturbed.” 

Miss  Reynolds  opened  her  mouth  to  say 
more,  but  her  courage  failed.  She  was  nev- 
er at  ease  with  her  brother,  and  yet  her  kind 
heart  yearned  toward  him,  and  she  longed 
to  say  something  to  comfort  him  in  his  ev- 
ident depression.  She  was  beginning  an- 
other allusion  to  an  old  adage  which  she 
thought  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  but  he  again  signed  to  her  to  stop, 
and  Marchi,  who  had  followed  her  into  the 
room,  now  announced  an  early  visitor.  Miss 
Reynolds,  suddenly  conscious  of  her  petti* 
coat  and  dressing  jacket,  turned  and  fled. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

VXD  MACHE  ALL1  MEIN  WtlNSCHEN  WAHB. 

The  sympathies  and  consolations  of  light, 
of  harmony,  of  work,  are  as  effectual  as  many 
a form  of  words.  They  are  substitutions  of 
one  particular  manner  of  feeling  and  expres- 
sion for  another.  To  hungry,  naked,  and 
imprisoned  souls  art  ministers  with  a boun- 
tiful hand,  showB  them  a way  of  escape 
(even  though  they  carry  their  charms  with 
them),  leads  silently,  pointing  into  a still 
and  tranquil  world  inclosed  within  our 
noise-bound  life,  where  true  and  false  exist, 
but  harassing  duty  and  conflicting  con- 
sciences are  not,  nor  remorse,  nor  its  ter- 
rors, nor  sorrowful  disappointments.  A 
wrong  perspective  or  faulty  drawing  may 
be  a crime  in  this  peaceful  land ; renewed 
effort  is  the  repentance  there  practiced. 
Angelica  was  never  more  grateful  to  her 
pursuit  than  now,  when  time  was  difficult 
on  her  hands.  The  house  was  not  to  be 
ready  for  three  weeks,  and  during  these  she 
must  needs  remain  in  Charles  Street. 

She  tried  not  to  think  much,  but  the  sense 
of  estrangement  was  there  nevertheless — 
estrangement  from  the  three  people  whose 
good  opinion  she  most  valued.  If  only  An- 
tonio would  give  some  sign,  if  only  Mr. 
Reynolds  would  come,  if  only  Lady  W. 
would  be  her  own  kind  self,  how  sudden- 
ly eased  her  heavy  heart  would  bo!  She 
painted  steadily,  rising  betimes  to  catch  the 
first  gleam  of  the  sun  dawning  through  thef 
crowding  mists. 

Orders  came  in  from  one  side  and  another. 
A message  from  the  Queen,  that  filled  her 
with  excitement,  was  transmitted  by  Lord 
Henry,  who  had  been  to  Windsor.  Lady 
W.’a-  coldness  did  not  change ; she  scarcely 
congratulated  her,  she  seemed  utterly  un- 
concerned, and  gave  the  poor  child  many  a 
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pang  that  she  was  unconscious  of  eVer  hav- 
ing really  deserved. 

Mr.  Reynolds  came  not;  Antonio  came  not; 
Lady  W.  was  as  much  absent  as  though  she 
were  gone  on  a long  journey.  Would  she 
ever  return  f Angelica  wondered.  Besides 
the  natural  separations  of  life,  of  circum- 
stance, there  is  also  one  great  difficulty  to 
be  surmounted.  It  is  that  of  moods  and 
mental  position.  Our  secret  journeys  and 
flights  have  to  be  allowed  for  as  much  as 
those  open  departures  we  make  with  many 
farewells  and  luggage  and  tickets  and  noisy 
bustle.  There  was  a powdering  closet  on 
the  second  story  of  the  house  in  Charles 
Street,  adjoining  Lady  Diana’s  room.  It 
was  only  a small  room,  divided  by  a wall 
with  a hole  in  it  and  a sliding  panel  scooped 
to  the  neck.  On  one  side  stood  the  barber 
and  his  assistant,  to  the  other  came  the 
household  with  the  heads  that  needed  pow- 
dering ; they  would  boldly  pass  them  through 
the  aperture,  by  which  means  their  clothes 
were  preserved  from  the  flying  clouds.  Lord 
W.  was  standing  in  this  guillotine,  receiving 
a last  touch  from  the  barber,  when  Angelica 
passed  the  open  door  one  morning  on  her 
way  to  the  nursery  up  stairs.  She  turned, 
hearing  herself  called. 

“ Is  that  Miss  Kanfftnan  f I can  not  see ; 
pray  wait  one  minute ;”  and  in  a minute  my 
lord  appeared  in  full  dress,  with  his  star 
and  his  smart  velvet  coat,  and  snowy  wig 
and  gleaming  buckles.  He  was  going  to 
court.  He  had  been  invited  to  dine  at  the 
royal  table.  Little  Judith  and  Charlotte 
and  Elizabeth  were  trotting  down  stairs  to 
see  him  before  his  start ; before  they  came 
up,  Lord  W.  turned  to  Angelica,  and  in  a 
hurried  voice  said : 44  I wanted  to  speak  to 
you.  Dear  lady,  if  you  think  of  deciding 
upon  a house,  will  you  make  use  of  my  se- 
curity t would  you  let  me  advance  you  a 
hundred*  pounds  f”  and  he  hastily  pulled 
some  notes  out  of  his  embroidered  pocket, 
and  tried  quickly  to  pass  them  into  her 
hand. 

Angelica  thanked  the  golden  little  bene- 
factor with  grateful  emotion.  “ Indeed,  I 
would  gladly  accept  your  kindness,”  she 
said,  openly,  “ but  Lady  Diana  has  lent  me 
some  money.” 

She  would  have  said  more,  but  she  saw 
him  look  uneasy;  a door  opened,  and  the 
figure  of  Lady  W.  appeared  upon  the  land- 
ing. “ What  are  you  plotting  !”  said  she : 
“I  seem  to  have  disturbed  you,”  and  she 
flashed  a quick,  penetrating  look  at  Angel- 
ica. 

u My  lord  is  plotting  to  do  me  kindness 
and  to  give  me  help.  He  would  help  me 
pay  the  rent  of  the  house  I have  engaged,” 
said  Angelica.  She  went  up  to  Lady  W. 
And  looked  at  her  with  a great  sweetness* 
“Indeed,  dear  lady,  you  would  have  little 
to  fear  if  none  but  such  as  I were  to  conr 
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spire  agfcinst  you — I,  who  owe  so  much,  so 
very  much,  to  your  goodness.” 

“ Do  you  still  remember  that  f”  said  Lady 
W.,  softened  by  the  very  charm  which  raised 
her  jealousy.  She  slowly  put  out  her  hand 
to  Angel,  who  held  it  for  a minute  grate- 
fully in  her  own.  For  one  minute  the  two 
women  looked  hard  at  one  another,  when 
Lady  W.  suddenly  melted,  and  kissed  the 
young  painter  on  the  brow.  “ Take  this,” 
she  said,  “ for  my  sake,”  and  she  slipped  a 
ring  from  her  finger  on  to  Angelica’s.  It 
was  a little  cameo  set  in  brilliants,  which 
the  girl  wore  ever  after.  This  tacit  recon- 
ciliation greatly  softened  the  pain  of  part- 
ing to  the  younger  woman. 

As  she  stepped  across  the  threshold  of  the 
little  house  she  had  taken,  Angel's  heart  beat 
tumultuously,  and  her  eyes  sparkled.  Here 
at  last  was  a home.  After  her  many  wan- 
derings, her  long  joumeyings  and  uncertain- 
ties, here  was  a home.  Here  she  could  bring 
her  father — dear,  poor,  proud,  silly  papa! 
Here  she  could  work  in  peace,  live  her  life, 
and  be  beholden  to  none. 

The  woman-servant  Lady  W.  had  recom- 
mended was  standing  courtesying  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  The  lamp  had  been  light- 
ed ; it  was  a Roman  three-beaked  lamp  that 
Angelica  had  found  in  some  old  shop,  and 
bought  after  much  hesitation.  A fire  had 
been  lit  in  the  studio.  The  little  old  house 
stood  worm  and  welcoming,  with  an  inde- 
scribable sense  of  rest  about  it,  of  proprie- 
torship. 

No  bride  coming  to  her  new  happy  home 
for  the  first  time  could  have  felt  more  proud- 
ly excited  than  this  little,  impulsive,  well- 
meaning,  foolish  creature,  who  had  by  sheer 
hard  work  and  spirited  determination  earn- 
ed a right  to  this  paneled  nest.  There  was 
a drawing-room  in  front,  with  windows  into 
Golden  Square:  that  was  the  studio.  It 
led  into  her  bedroom,  beyond  which  came  a 
dressing-room.  On  the  second  floor  was  to 
be  her  father’s  bedroom;  the  dining-room 
was  down  below,  with  windows  looking  to 
the  square,  and  wooden  cupboards  by  the 
fire-place.  Angelica,  to  her  surprise,  found 
a beautiful  old  oak  cabinet  standing  in  the 
studio  when  she  entered  it  on  this  eventful 
evening.  She  eagerly  asked  from  whom  it 
came.  Had  Lady  W.  graciously  sent  it  as 
a sign  of  good-will  t The  woman  could  tell 
her  nothing.  Some  men  had  brought  it  the 
day  before.  They  had  left  a piece  of  paper 
with  Miss  Kauffman’s  name.  She  had  put 
it  on  the  shelf. 

The  piece  of  paper  told  its  story,  although 
there  was  no  name  but  Angelica’s  own  upon 
it.  But  how  well  she  knew  those  straight 
lines,  black  and  even,  although  here  and 
there  the  letters  seemed  to  tremble,  as  writ- 
ing might  do  that  was  seen  through  water. 
Antonio  had  not  quite  forgotten  her,  then ! 
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he  was  not  quite  gone,  dear,  kind  old  An- 
tonio ! Angelica  went  up  and  kissed  the 
wooden  doors  that  seemed  to  speak  a wel- 
come from  her  new-found,  faithful  old  friend. 

She  was  dancing  about  the  room  half  the 
evening,  straightening  her  few  possessions, 
pulling  out  canvases,  spreading  her  two  or 
three  mats  to  the  best  advantage.  Then 
she  began  to  write  to  her  father.  He  must 
delay  no  longer ; his  house  was  ready ; his 
child  was  longing  for  his  presence.  She 
sent  money  for  the  journey ; she  should  be 
miserable  until  she  had  seen  him  sitting 
there  just  opposite  by  the  fire.  He  must  not 
mind  dark  days  and  cold  biting  winds;  he 
should  be  warmed  and  comforted  in  his 
home  whatever  the  world  outside  might 

prove  to  be Then  she  told  him  how  the 

orders  were  coming  in  faster  than  she  could 
execute  them.  And  Antonio  had  sent  a 
beautiful  gift  that  made  the  whole  place 
splendid.  She  could  not  thank  him:  she 
knew  not  where  to  seek  him. 

As  she  wrote,  Angelica  looked  up,  hear- 
ing a sound.  There  stood  Antonio  himself, 
looking  thin  indeed,  gray,  more  bent  than 
usual,  but  kind,  smiling,  natural : his  own 
gentlest  self.  His  affection  was  ready  to 
show  itself  by  bright  and  friendly  signs  that 
evening,  not  by  cross-grained  reprimands 
and  doubts. 

These  happy  meetings  come  to  all  now 
and  then ; unexpected,  unhoped  for. 

Angelica  cried  out  with  many  questions, 
welcomes,  explanations.  How  had  be  come? 

Was  he  hidden  inside  the  cabinet  f she  ask- 
ed, with  a laughing,  grateful  look. 

“ I am  very  glad  you  liked  it,”  said  Anto- 
nio, smiling.  “ I thought  it  would  please 
you  when  I saw  it  in  the  old  shop  at 
Windsor.” 

“ Kind  Tonio !”  said  Angelica.  “ But” — 
and  she  hesitated.  “ How  could  you?  It 
must  have  cost — ” 

Antonio  began  to  look  black,  and  scowled 
at  her  for  an  instant. 

“ You  think  so  much  of  the  cost  of  things, 
Angelica ! You  measure  your  gifts  by  their 
value.  Be  re-assured,  the  cabinet  was  a bar- 
gain, and  I have  plenty  of  money  just  now. 

I am  painting  the  ceilings  of  a royal  palace 
at  Frogmore,  and  if  you  will,  I am  desired 
to  ask  you  to  undertake  one  of  the  rooms.” 

“ I !”  cried  Angelica.  “ I have  never  done 
any  thing  of  the  sort.” 

“ Mrs.  Mary  Moser  is  engaged  upon  a very 
pretty  set  of  panels,”  Zucchi  continued,  “ and 
•they  would  be  glad  of  some  of  your  work  as 
well.  You  might  paint  allegories  to  your 
heart’s  content,”  he  said,  smiling. 

“ You  are  a magician,  Antonio !”  cried  An- 
gelica, gayly,  leaning  back  on  her  chair  and 
looking  at  him  with  the  old  familiar  win- 
ning eyes.  “ Only  wait  till  my  father  comes, 
and  then  I will  go  any  where,  do  any  thing. 

They  t^ll  me  I am  to  point  the  Queen  and 
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the  Princess  shortly  at  Windsor  Castle.  Is  chance,  one  half  had  gone  out  and  turned 
it  not  like  a dream  to  be  at  home  once  more  to  blackness,  while  the  other  still  burned 
— to  have  a real  house  with  doors  and  win-  ruddy. 

dowsf  to  be  sitting  here,  you  and  I,  on  “ Look  there !”  said  Angelica : “ how  oddly 
each  side  of  the  fire  T”  the  fire  burns !”  Antonio  poked  it  with  his 

“ It  is  like  a dream  to  see  you  once  more  foot, 
at  ease  and  in  peace,”  said  Antonio,  be-  “ You  know  the  superstition,”  he  answer- 
tween  his  teeth,  “and  to  find  that  your  head  ed ; “ they  were  speaking  of  it  at  Dr.  Starrs 
is  not  quite  turned  by  your  flatterers,  since  only  a day  or  two  ago.  It  means,  so  they 
you  can  look  pleased  to  welcome  an  old  say,  that  two  people  who  love  each  other 
plain-spoken  friend  in  a shabby  coat.”  are  about  to  be  parted ;”  and  he  looked  at 

It  was  one  of  the  happiest  evenings  An-  Angelica  as  he  spoke.  She  was  playing 
gelica  ever  spent  in  all  her  life.  The  ease  with  her  wristlets ; a little  flush  was  in  her 
and  liberty  seemed  delightful,  after  the  re-  cheeks. 

straint  of  the  house  in  Charles  Street.  An-  “Antonio,”  she  said,  “do  you  think  that 
tonio’s  presence  was  happiness,  too ; he  was  people  who  are  parted  once  can  meet 
in  his  best  and  most  sympathetic  mood ; he  again  T” 

had  returned  to  her.  No  thought  of  what  “That  depends  very  much  upon  fortune’s 
might  or  what  might  not  be  came  to  disturb  favors,  and  still  more  upon  their  own  wish- 
her.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  in  her  thoughts — es,”  said  Antonio,  dryly.  “ Chance  gives 
that  other  friend,  so  tranquil,  reliable — sure-  you  a sight  of  people,  but  you  have  your- 
ly  she  need  never  feel  a doubt  about  him.  self  to  make  one  in  the  meeting.”  And 
Was  she  right  T Is  it  so  f Are  calm  rip-  then  his  voice  softened.  “ We  have  met  to- 
ples  and  placid  silence  the  proofs  of  deep-  night,  Angelica,  and  have  been  very  happy, 
est  waters  ? Antonio  after  some  time  re-  Perhaps  next  time  I see  you  some  lord  will 
membered  to  explain  his  appearance.  He  be  here,  with  his  coach  and  six,  and  you 
had  heard  from  M.  Cipriani  that  she  was  will  not  have  so  much  time  to  give  me.” 
coming.  He  said  the  news  had  filled  him  “Time  is  nothing  at  all  in  friendship; 
with  happiness.  Then  he  smiled,  and  add-  you  can’t  measure  things  by  time,”  said 
ed  that  he  had  not  come  up  from  Wind-  Miss  Angel.  “ There  is  no  lord  in  question, 
sor  inside  the  cabinet,  but  on  the  carrier’s  Antonio.  But  shall  I tell  you  all ! There 
cart. 

Angelica  asked  him,  with  some  curiosity, 
where  he  had  been  living  all  this  time.  An- 
tonio told  her  that  he  had  been  staying 
with  some  good  friends  at  Eton.  “My 
friend  is  a kind  old  man,  with  six  daugh- 
ters,” said  Zucchi.  “He  is  the  drawing- 
master,  and  lives  in  the  cdllege.  The  young 
ladies  are  charming.  They  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  receive  you,  if  you  should  be 
sent  for  to  work  at  the  Castle ; they  would 
make  you  very  welcome.” 

“Six  young  ladies!”  cried  Angelica:  “take 
care,  take  care,  Antonio.” 

Antonio  was  silent  for  a moment.  “A 
painted  trellis  would  be  out  of  place,”  he 
said,  suddenly,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  “in 
this  smoky  city ; but  I will  paint  you  a trel- 
lis, if  you  like.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Angelica,  “ and  paint  me  a lit- 
tle blue  sky,  Antonio,  and  a bird,  and  some 
scent  of  orange  flowers.”  So  they  went  on 
talking,  and  the  warm  happy  hours  passed. 

Then  a clock  began  to  strike  slowly. 

“ Is  that  twelve  f”  said  Miss  Angel. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Antonio.  Neither 
of  them  cared  to  shorten  this  peaceful  meet- 
ing, snatched  out  of  the  cold  and  darkness 
and  noise  and  racket  all  roundabout,  and 
belonging  to  their  friendship.  But  as  the 
clock  finished  striking,  Antonio’s  heart  be- 
gan to  sink,  and  he  felt  somehow  that  the 
happy  evening  was  over.  Aud  the  Kauff- 
man too  sat  looking  thoughtfully  into  the 
fire,  of  which  while  they  talked,  by  some 
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is  some  one  I often  think  of.” 

“ Some  one  who  loves  you  f”  Antonio  ask- 
ed, in  a dry  voice.  He  was  standing  up  and 
preparing  to  go.  “ Can  he  keep  you,  Angel- 
ica T Has  ho  got  plenty  of  money  f Is  he 
highly  esteemed  at  court  t Has  ho  servants 
in  proper  liveries  f” 

“How  can  you  speak  in  that  unkind 
way  f”  she  cried.  “ I open  my  heart  to  you, 
and  this  is  how  you  answer  me.” 

“ Excuse  me,”  said  Antonio ; “ I was  only 
talking  as  all  your  other  friends  will  talk. 
For  myself  I say,  if  you  love  any  one  from 
your  heart,  were  he  as  rich  as  Croesus,  mar- 
ry him.  Ask  no  one’s  advice,  and  make  no 
more  difficulties.” 

“ He  is  not  as  rich  as  Croesus.  I did  not 
know  I loved  him  when  he  spoke  to  me,” 
said  Angel,  penitent  without  much  cause. 

“ But  when  you  spoke  just  now  about  friends 
meeting,  I could  not  help  thinking  of  him, 
and  wondering  if  it  might  ever  come  about. 

I think,  Antonio,  if  he  spoke  to  me  again — 
He  is  older  than  I am.  I can  trust  him  and 
look  to  him.” 

“ Is  it  that  lord  I saw  in  the  box  at  the 
play  T”  asked  Antonio. 

“ It  is  no  lord,”  Angelica  repeated,  very 
much  agitated.  “ It  is  a worker  like  our- 
selves. It  is  Mr.  Reynolds,  Antonio.” 

“ What  I the  deaf  man  f”  said  the  younger 
painter. 

“ I thought  you  would  have  cared  about 
my  interest,”  said  Miss  Angel,  hurt  by  his 
tone  and  change  of  manner;  “but  I see 
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you  are  indifferent,  that  you  have  not  one 
thought  to  give  to  me.” 

“ You  see  very  wrongly,”  the  other  an- 
swered. “I  could  even  approve  of  your 
marriage  if  you  cared  for  the  proposed  hus- 
band. But  that  you  do  not,  Angelica.  Good- 
night !”  And  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

THROUGH  WINTER-TIME  TO  SPRING. 

While  Antonio  was  walking  home  through 
the  black  midnight  streets,  while  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds was  sitting  in  his  own  studio  composing 
an  article  for  the  Rambler  (the  studio  was  still 
haunted  by  some  paling  ghost  of  Miss  Angel), 
while  the  painter  had  been  quietly  making 
up  his  mind  to  abandon  the  siege  of  the  dif- 
ficult fortress  he  had  incautiously  attacked, 
the  fortress  itself  was  secretly  preparing  to 
surrender,  for  it  was  built  upon  the  sandy 
foundation  of  impulse,  of  youthful,  ardent 
imagination. 

With  all  her  faults,  as  I have  said,  Angel- 
ica was  a genuine  woman,  incapable  of  de- 
ceiving any  one,  unless,  indeed,  she  herself 
were  deceived,  and  whatever  she  might  re- 
alize now,  she  had  at  the  time  truly  felt 
that  gratified  vanity  was  no  return  for  true 
feeling.  Misunderstandings  are  far  more 
difficult  things  than  people  imagine  in  love 
or  in  friendship.  Some  instinct  protects 
travelers  in  that  strange  country  where  all 
is  instinct,  mid  if  they  disagree,  it  is  that 
from  some  secret  reason  they  do  not  belong 
to  each  other,  for  quarrels  are  nothing  to 
those  who  are  united  in  heart. 

If  Mr.  Reynolds  spoke  to  her  again,  would 
she  give  him  a different  answer?  “Perhaps 
I might  graciously  be  pleased  to  allow  that 
I was  less  indifferent  than  I had  once  ap- 
peared to  be,”  she  thought ; and  she  tossed 
back  her  curl  and  opened  wide  her  eyes,  and 
discovered  that  it  was  nearly  one  o’clock, 
and  time  for  bed. 

Antonio  came  next  morning  before  Angel 
was  up.  He  was  used  to  workmen,  and  to 
hurrying  their  reluctant  hammers  and  whit- 
ening pails.  He  took  upon  himself  to  dis- 
miss two  or  three  on  the  spot,  feeling  sure 
that  Angelica’s  little  store  would  be  soon 
expended  if  she  gave  orders  on  the  same 
scale  as  Lady  W.,  who  had  sent  in  this  army 
in  all  kindness  and  inexperience.  Zucchi 
himself  acted  as  chief  artificer  and  foreman ; 
tho  men,  seeing  him  take  his  place  so  natu- 
rally, imagined  that  he  Was  the  owner  of 
the  house,  and  obeyed  his  orders.  When 
Miss  Angel  appeared  in  her  wrapping  gown 
and  cap,  she  found  that  Antonio  had  accom- 
plished wonders  in  a hard  morning’s  work, 
that  every  thing  was  in  order  in  the  studio. 
The  Princess,  followed  by  the  Whole  court, 
might  come  when  she  would. 
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| “ I hope  you  forgive  me  for  interfering,” 
said  Zucchi.  “You  must  remember  how 
quickly  money  goes  in  this  country,  and 
that  one  man’s  day  here  costs  three  times 
as  much  as  with  ns.” 

I “The  days  are  much  shorter  and  blacker 
here  than  with  us,”  said  Angelica.  “They 
ought  to  be  cheap  enough.  How  good  of 
you,  Tonio,  to  come  to  my  help!  What 
shall  you  want  for  your  day’s  work  ? See 
here,”  Bhe  said,  running  into  her  room,  and 
coming  out  again  with  Lady  Diana’s  pocket- 
book.  “I  have  saved  £80,  and  Lady  Diana 
has  lent  £100  for  my  rent.  I am  to  get  £15 
for  three  fans  I am  painting,  to-morrow.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  this  is  all  you  have 
got  to  reckon  on  ?”  cried  Zucchi.  “ I thought 
those  rich  hod  loaded  you  with  their  miser- 
able favors.  Is  this  their  dole  in  return  for 
what  you  have  done  for  them  ? You  will  be 
starving  in  a month  or  two  if  you  go  on  at 
this  rate,  my  poor  child : where  is  your  fa- 
ther, that  old  mummy  ? Why  does  he  not 
come  to  take  care  of  you  V9  he  said,  very 
much  agitated. 

Antonio,  brought  up  in  the  severe  order 
of  poverty,  had  an  exaggerated  horror  of 
want  and  of  debt,  as  he  had  of  Angelica’s 
incapacity.  Angelica  was  perfettly  justi- 
fied under  the  circumstances  in  doing  as  she 
had  done ; but  it  is  certain  that  Antonio’s 
cranky  anxieties  saved  her  money,  labor, 
and  many  a consequent  worry  by  his  help  * 
just  at  thiB  time. 

He  used  to  come  for  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing and  for  an  hour  in  the  evening.  Angel- 
ica was  not  always  there ; but  on  her  return 
she  was  sure  to  find  some  trace  of  his  pres- 
ence, and  of  the  industry  of  the  trembling 
hands.  From  the  very  first  so  many  people 
came  to  Angelica’s  studio  that  his  presence 
was  little  remarked  upon.  The  Lord  Essex 
of  those  days  was  her  great  friend  and  pa- 
tron, so  was  Lord  Henry  Belmore,  not  to  be 
rebuffed,  and  Lord  W.  would  also  hurry  in 
and  out  occasionally ; M.  Fuseli  came  many 
times ; Mr.  Boydell  and  his  brother,  the  ar- 
tistic alderman,  were  entirely  captivated 
With  the  young  artist ; and  so,  indeed,  were 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

All  that  winter  the  little  house  had  been 
alive  with  voices  and  footsteps  and  greet- 
ings and  exclamations  of  wonder  and  admi- 
ration from  friends,  lovers,  patrons,  and  ad- 
mirers of  both  sexes.  In  the  engrossment 
of  settling  down,  of  feeling  her  own  success 
and  importance,  Angelica  thought  less  of 
Mr.  Reynolds  than  she  did  later,  when  the 
first  excitement  of  this  new  way  of  living 
had  somewhat  palled  upon  her.  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  this  cold  foggy  life  was 
to  be  so  full  of  vibrating  emotion  and  of  ro- 
mance t Rome,  with  all  her  wonders,  had 
contained  far  more  commonplace  experi- 
ences than  this  black  and  vapor-haunted 
city.  Lady  Diana  came  often  at  first,  then 
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more  rarely,  for  she  looked  on  with  doubt- 
. ful  approbation  at  Miss  Angel’s  experiences. 
Lady  W.  also  came.  She  seemed  to  have 
forgiven  Angelica.  Angel,  standing  in  the 
deep  windows  of  her  studio,  could  see  her 
torches  flaring  up  the  street  as  the  lady 
traveled  homeward  in  her  chair.  As  the 
lights  would  disappear  into  the  fog,  Angel 
would  ask  herself  if  she  was  indeed  the  lit- 
tle girl  of  a year  ago  who  had  stood  eating 
grapes  and  looking  over  the  Rialto.  The 
remembrance  of  it  sometimes  came  over  her 
so  vividly  that  she  seemed  to  breathe  the 
air,  to  hear  the  voices,  the  sound  of  the  feet 
trailing  upon  the  bridge.  Zuochi’s  voice  did 
not  jar  upon  these  recollections,  although  he 
sent  them  flying. 

All  that  winter  Angelica  was  too  busy, 
too  engrossed,  to  look  back  often ; the  pres- 
ent was  all  in  alL  She  rarely  met  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds; but  when  she  did  come  across  him 
he  seemed  to  avoid  her,  she  thought;  and 
just  at  this  time  she  was  content  that  it 
should  be  so,  and  glad  of  the  postponement. 
That  all  would  come  right  she  never  ques- 
tioned ; of  her  power  to  call  any  body  to 
her  feet  she  scarcely  doubted.  “ I can  look 
at  people,”  she  once  told  Antonio,  half  in 
jest  and  half  in  earnest,  “ and  make  them 
turn  pale  and  do  any  thing  I wish ; but  I 
don’t,  Antonio.  I could  make  you  much 
kinder  if  I tried.  But  I am  used  to  your 
scoldings.” 

Antonio  left  the  room,  banging  the  door. 

So  time  and  sitters  and  days  passed  by  in 
turn,  the  house  in  Golden  Square  prospered 
and  flourished,  and  Angelica  was  delighted 
with  her  own  triumphs  and  successes,  and 
the  time  drew  near  for  old  Kauffman’s  ar- 
rival. 

The  Princess  of  Brunswick  had  given  so 
flattering  an  account  of  the  young  painter 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  mother  of 
the  King,  sent  a message  to  say  that  she 
was  coming  to  visit  Angelica  in  her  studio. 
u Such  an  honor  was  never  paid  to  any  oth- 
er painter,”  writes  Angelica  to  her  trans- 
ported old  father.  He  read  the  letter  to  his 
sister,  the  farmer’s  widow,  to  the  dairy- 
maid, to  the  cur6  after  mass,  to  the  goat- 
herd, to  the  very  goats  upon  the  mountain 
slope.  The  whole  valley  participated  in 
the  Kauffman’s  distant  honors  and  glories. 
They  urged  him  to  lose  no  time,  to  start 
off  immediately  to  the  golden  scene  of  his 
daughter’s  triumph.  “ In  London,  that  great 
’city,  the  applause,”  says  Rossi,  “ was  uni- 
versal. The  public  papers  contained  verses 
in  different  languages  written  in  her  praise.”. 

It  required  no  little  courage  and  dogged 
opposition  on  Antonio’s  part  to  continue  his 
system  of  detraction  and  plain  speaking,  as 
he  called  it.  One  can  never  account  for  the 
curious  phases  of  people’s  minds.  To  him 
Angelica  was  an  inadequate  genius ; but  a 
more  complete  woman  perhaps  than  any 


other  he  had  ever  known ; more  complete 
in  her  feminine  power  than  all  the  six  Misses 
Starr  at  Windsor  put  together;  than  the 
Princess  of  Brunswick  in  her  velvet  man- 
tles ; than  Lady  W.  with  all  her  beauty,  her 
gentle  affections,  and  cultivated  vapors. 

Sometimes  Antonio  coming  in  would  find 
the  young  painter  surrounded  by  a circle  of 
admirers.  Not  unfrequently  she  would  be 
talking  nonsense  in  a high,  ecstatic  voice. 
“Yes!”  she  would  say,  “I  will  confess  to 
you  all  that  it  has  been  a something  beyond 
me  that  has  ever  driven  me  onward  through 
life,  seeking  for  the  most  beautiful  and  ideal 
representation  of  the  truth.  That  is  why  I 
try  to  give  some  deep  allegorical  meaning 
to  all  that  I depict.  If  I have  painted  this 
picture  of  my  friend,  Mary  Moser,  as  ‘Pru- 
dence sacrificing  to  Duty  and  enchaining 
the  Wings  of  Cupid,’  it  is  because  I have 
felt  that  in  the  most  commonplace  form  and 
feature”  (here  there  was  a little  suppressed 
titter  in  the  circle,  which  Angel  did  not  no- 
tice— M.  Fuseli  alone  frowned  and  looked  an- 
noyed) “ there  is  often  a moral,  a suggestion, 
far  beyond  the  passing  moment,  and  to  that 
we  must  cling  if  we  would  not  utterly  wea- 
ry and  sicken  of  the  dull  disappointments 
and  realities  of  life.”  She  started  up  as  she 
spoke,  a slim  prophetess  in  a white  fall- 
ing diess,  pointing  to  the  picture  she  had 
just  completed.  Some  classical  recess  in  the 
wall  just  behind  made  an  arch  above  her 
head.  It  was  an  April  evening ; the  window 
was  open;  the  dusk  was  creeping  in.  A 
great  vase  of  spring  flowers  stood  on  a ta- 
ble by  her  side. 

“I  do  not  comprehend,”  said  Antonio,  in 
his  slow  English,  “ why  an  allegory  should 
be  of  more  value  to  the  world  than  a truth. 
I should  have  imagined  until  now  that  a 
good  likeness,  carefully  painted,  is  what 
one  wishes  for  in  remembrance  of  a friend, 
not  a classical  allusion  to  something  else 
which  does  not  concern  any  body  in  par- 
ticular.” 

Miss  Angel  blushed  up.  Some  secret  con- 
science warned  her  that  she  had  been  mak- 
ing a display,  but  why  was  Antonio  to  lect- 
ure her  in  public  f She  said  nothing,  but 
she  showed  by  her  manner  that  she  was  dis- 
pleased. 

Contradiction  from  Zucohi  always  roused 
the  secret  gypsy  in  Angelica’s  character. 
True  friends  are  sorts  of  magnifying-glasses. 
Antonio  was  a true  friend,  and  saw  her  per- 
haps as  she  really  was,  with  some  slight  ex- 
aggeration. 

As  for  Angelica,  for  Antonio  alone,  per- 
haps, she  was  but  herself — no  wonder  such 
as  all  these  people  would  have  declared  her 
to  be,  no  mighty  mistress  of  her  art,  but  a 
sweet  and  impulsive-hearted  girl  whose  arch 
bright  looks,  half  saucy,  half  appealing, 
went  straight  to  his  heart,  whose  constant 
self-denying  work  and  application  he  knew 
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how  to  appreciate.  Perhaps  she  pursued 
her  way  too  triumphantly;  perhaps  if  her 
pictures  had  cost  her  more,  they  might  have 
been  better  worth  the  sweet  lifetime  she 
had  given  to  them,  the  hours  of  youth,  of 
gayety,  and  natural  amusement  and  inter- 
est, sacrificed  to  these  smiling  ladies  vaguely 
waving  their  arms  or  reclining  upon  impos- 
sible banks.  He  praised  her  coloring,  and 
Angel’s  cheeks  would  bum  in  answer.  Her 
sentiment  was  charming,  but  her  drawing 
was  absurd,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  tell 
her  so. 


CHAPTER  XVUI. 

A GAME  OP  CARDS. 

A great  many  things  exist  that  it  is  use- 
less to  close  one’s  eyes  upon,  and  yet  the  very 
wants  and  disappointments  and  ineffectual 
efforts  may  themselves  be  a sort  of  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  the  things  to  which  we 
can  not  quite  reach,  the  duty  we  can  not 
quite  fulfill.  Is  life  a science  f Are  we  all 
philosophers  with  instincts  which  set  us  to 
work  upon  its  awful  problems  f 

Angel  was  not  philosophizing  just  now. 
She  had  not  written  her  little  fly-leaves  of 
late,  or  sat  pondering  her  simple  articles  of 
faith.  I do  not  thiuk  she  was  living  with 
her  best  self  all  these  months.  A new  phase 
had  come  over  her;  it  is  one  which  people 
decry,  but  to  me  it  has  always  seemed  a sort 
of  game,  no  better  nor  worse  than  any  other 
— the  great  game  of  the  London  world  and 
its  odd  interests  and  superstitions.  From 
being  a spectator  you  are  insensibly  absorb- 
ed in  the  performance.  You  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  points,  the  tricks,  the  turns 
of  it — the  value  of  this  trump  card  played 
against  that  one.  Two  for  a queen,  three 
for  a king,  and  knaves  and  diamonds  have 
their  value  too,  aud  you  unconsciously  sort 
your  hand  and  play  your  card,  and  find  your- 
self one  day  deeply  excited  by  this  lively 
living  whist-marking,  dealing  out,  bidding. 
It  is  but  a game,  and  one  day  the  humblest 
player  may  throw  down  his  cards  with  a 
weary  shrug.  I don’t  know  that  there  is 
greater  harm  than  in  any  other  pursuit  un- 
til the  day  comes  when  men  give  their  hon- 
or and  women  stake  their  hearts’  truth, 
their  children’s  happiness,  the  peace  of  their 
homes.  Angelica  was  in  danger,  staking 
her  poor  little  heart.  She  was  fascinated, 
bewildered,  by  M.  De  Horn,  by  his  mysteri- 
ous silence,  his  handsome  expressive  looks, 
his  vague  significance.  She  knew  nothing 
of  him,  but  she  was  very  much  impressed. 
It  is  a pity  that  moods  should  come  to  sep- 
arate and  to  divide  people. 

Miss  Angel  was  not  in  love  with  any  body, 
as  I have  said.  She  thought  more  of  Mr. 
Reynolds  at  that  time  than  of  any  other  per- 
son. If  Mr.  Reynolds  had  come  back,  she 


would  have  accepted  him.  She  always 
turned  to  her  remembrance  of  him  with 
gratitude  and  confidence,  and  somehow  her 
conscience  approved  and  Antonio  approved, 
but  Mr.  Reynolds  himself  seemed  to  avoid 
her. 

His  reserve  gave  her  some  concern,  but 
she  trusted  to  Miss  Reynolds  to  remove  it. 
Although  Mr.  Reynolds  absented  himself, 

Miss  Reynolds  was  her  constant  visitor,  and 
from  her  the  young  painter  used  to  hear  of 
his  doings,  of  the  work  he  was  engaged  upon, 
of  the  people  he  lived  with. 

Lord  Chorlemont  had  proposed  him  for 
the  Dilettante;  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Manchester  was  sitting  to  him ; so  was  Nel- 
ly O’Brien,  whose  bright  eyes  still  meet  our 
admiring  glances;  he  was  as  constant  as 
ever  to  his  club ; lie  worked  perhaps  harder 
than  usual.  “ And  yet  something  is  amiss,” 
said  Miss  Reynolds,  hesitating.  “Perhaps 
you  can  tell  me  what  it  is  f”  she  asked  one 
day,  with  one  of  her  half- reluctant  im- 
pulses. They  were  sitting  side  by  side  in 
Mr.  Reynolds’s  big  coach,  which  had  just 
then  stopped  at  Dr.  Burney’s  door  in  Po- 
land Street. 

More  than  once  the  big  primrose  coach 
conveyed  Angelica  to  Dr.  Burney’s  musical 
parties.  On  this  occasion,  in  an  interval  of 
Piozzi’s  singing,  Miss  Reynolds  returned  to 
the  discussion. 

“ He  is  not  himself,”  said  the  elder  lady, 
anxiously.  “ I have  never  seen  my  brother 
so  dull,  so  depressed  in  manner.” 

“ I think  he  has  forgotten  me  altogether,” 
said  Miss  Angel.  “The  other  evening  at 
the  mask,  when  I would  have  spoken  to 
him — I had  sent  away  a couple  of  my  Mends 
on  purpose  to  have  a quiet  talk — he  would 
not  come  near  me ; he  merely  said,  ‘ Are  you 
enjoying  the  scene,  my  dear  young  ladyf 
Do  not  let  me  be  the  means  of  dispersing 
your  attendant  knights,’  and  passed  on. 

Tell  me,  what  does  it  mean!”  cried  Miss 
Angel,  suddenly,  and  she  seized  Miss  Reyn- 
olds’s mitten  in  her  quick  hand.  “Is  he 
displeased  with  me  T is  there  any  thing 
amiss  f It  is  hard  to  be  estranged  from 
those  whose  affection  one  values.”  Angel’s 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke ; her  fan 
slipped  to  the  ground.  Some  one  sprang 
forward  to  pick  it  up — a stately -looking 
person  in  mourning  garb.  It  was  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  had  lately  appeared  in 
London  society,  Count  de  Horn,  whose  ac- 
quaintance she  had  first  made  at  Venice. 
Angelica  took  the  fan  from  him  with  a pret- 
ty little  moue , and  let  him  kiss  her  hand 
as  he  returned  it  and  departed  with  one 
more  bow.  She  hastily  wiped  her  tears 
away  behind  its  sheltering  Cupids.  She 
was  not  sorry  that  Miss  Reynolds  should  see 
she  was  not  without  adorers  still,  although 
Mr.  Reynolds  chose  to  absent  himself  for 
such  long  weeks  together.  Sho  was  sur- 
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prised,  when  she  looked  up,  to  see  some  ex- 
pression of  disapprobation  in  Miss  Reyn- 
olds’s face ; her  eyebrows  were  working,  her 
little  round  button  mouth  was  quivering. 

“ What  is  it,  my  dear  lady  f”  said  Angel- 
ica. “ Are  you  vexed  ? are  you — ” 

“ Oh ! it  is  not  I,  dear  child,  whose  opin- 
ion matters,”  said  Miss  Reynolds,  looking 
about,  perplexed ; " dot  does  my  brother’s, 
for  the  matter  of  that ; and  indeed  it  was  I 
who  said  it,  and  he  only  replied, 1 Poor  child ! 
she  is  not  used  to  our  English  ways.1  But 
you  must  have  remarked  that  he  is  fastid- 
ious about  ladies’  behavior — he  puts  me  in 
mind  of  my  father  in  that ; and  if  he  ob- 
jects to  the  persons  who  pay  you  court,  dear 
child,”  said  Miss  Reynolds,  tenderly,  taking 
Angel’s  hand  in  hers,  “ has  he  not  a good 
reason — one  that  you  can  not  resent  T” 

Miss  Angel  blushed  up.  “ Dear  Miss  Reyn- 
olds— ■”  she  began. 

Miss  Reynolds  colored  in  her  turn,  and 
went  on,  unheeding.  “ People  say  that  my 
brother  is  not  the  first  to  have  some  reason 
to  complain.  You  do  not  mean — you  do 
not  realize — Oh,  my  dear,  forgive  an  old 
woman  who  has  long,  long  since  passed  be- 
yond such  things,  but  who  can  still  remem- 
ber. and  who,  if  she  speaks  hardly,  only 
wishes  you  well  from  her  very  heart.  You 
are  worthy  even  of  his  affection,  and  his 
sadness  cuts  me  to  the  quick.” 

Angelica  did  not  answer. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BE  THE  FIRE  ASHES. 


Some  odd  phase  had  come  over  the  girl. 
A week  ago  I believe  she  would  have  turn- 
ed away  from  such  words,  preoccupied, 
perhaps,  or  amused,  or  offended.  Now  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  for  the  first  time 
faced  the  seriousness  of  life  as  it  passed; 
realized  the  fact  that  people  could  suffer 
from  her  light  indifference;  suddenly  un- 
derstood that  slight  and  indeterminate  as 
most  events  are,  they  are,  after  all,  our  lives, 
and  we  have  nothing  else  to  live  with. 

She  had  played  with  other  people’s  hap- 
piness of  late.  She  had  had  real  happiness 
and  indicted  real  pain.  She  had  received  a 
lesson  from  Mr.  Reynolds  that  she  scarcely 
deserved  from  him,  although  it  might  per- 
haps have  applied  more  truly  to  her  rela- 
tions with  Zucchi,  with  poor  Fuseli,  about 
whom  her  conscience  did  not  acquit  her. 
Mr.  Dance,  too,  had  reproached  her.  She 
would  forget  it  all  if  she  could.  Why  could 
she  not  forget  it  t Were  they  all  speaking 
the  truth  f Was  it  indeed  an  unpardonable 
crime  to  be  pleased  and  interested  and  hap- 
py in  the  society  of  more  than  one  person  f 

As  thoughts  run  on  indeterminately  with- 
out words  or  sense,  they  turn  into  moods, 
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into  phases  of  mind.  All  the  next  day  An- 
gelica came  and  went  about  her  work  with 
the  impression  upon  her  of  her  conversation 
with  Miss  Reynolds.  Coming  in  from  a short 
walk,  she  found  her  old  maid-servant  stand- 
ing in  the  passage ; she  was  holding  a great 
bunch  of  roses  in  her  hand.  They  had  just 
come  from  Leicester  Fields,  with  a note  from 
Miss  Reynolds. 

“ My  brother  sends  you  these  from  his 
garden  at  Richmond ; he  hopes  to  do  him- 
self the  honor  of  calling  upon  you  to-day. 
Shall  you  be  at  home  at  about  five  o’clock  f 
Your  ever  most  faithful  and  affectionate 
servant,  F.  R.” 

All  that  morning  Angel  had  been  some- 
what tired.  Her  painting  had  not  satisfied 
her.  Lady  Diana  had  come,  and,  finding 
Count  de  Horn  in  the  studio,  had  gone  away 
almost  immediately,  with  marked  coldness 
in  her  manner. 

Angelica  began  to  long  for  a little  of  the 
placid  sunshine  of  old  days.  The  roses  and 
the  straggling  sunbeam  wandering  up  the 
old  staircase  carried  her  right  away. 

The  count’s  manner  had  vexed  her,  she 
could  hardly  tell  why.  She  felt  instinct- 
ively that  Mr.  Reynolds  would  not  have 
approved.  It  was  not  familiarity;  it  was 
uneasiness,  some  want  of  bearing.  How  dif- 
ferent his  affected  courtliness  was  from  Mr. 
Reynolds’s  simple  courtesy ! 

She  put  the  roses  carefully  in  water. 
They  had  given  her  a sense  of  rest;  their 
fragrance  filled  the  room  as  she  sat  down  to 
her  painting,  and  worked  on  undisturbed  by 
outward  things ; but  that  day  her  hand  trem- 
bled as  Zucchi’s  did.  The  canvas  seemed 
to  dazzle  before  her;  some  strange  tumult 
had  taken  possession  of  the  young  painter. 

She  was  engaged  upon  a pretty  and  delicate 
medallion — some  Venus,  some  Cupid,  reclin- 
ing in  balmy  gardens,  very  far  from  Golden 
Square  and  from  its  work-a-day  inhabitants. 

To  our  excited  Angelica  the  lights  seemed 
flashing  from  the  picture.  The  Cupid’s 
eyes  seemed  to  meet  hers.  She  felt  almost 
frightened  at  last,  and  turned  away  with  an 
impatient  movement,  as  the  tall  doors  open 
wide,  and  with  the  quiet  swinging  step  and 
dignity  that  are  peculiar  to  him,  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds walks  into  the  room. 

For  a minute  Miss  Angel,  usually  so  out- 
coming,  wras  silent  and  embarrassed.  He 
was  calm  and  friendly;  greeted  her  some- 
what shyly.  She  saw  him  presently  glance 
at  the  flowers.  “ Thank  you  for  sending 
them,”  said  she.  u You  know  my  love  for 
roses.  These  have  come  out  early.” 

“ Some  roses  we  know  bloom  in  Novem- 
ber,” said  the  painter,  with  a little  bow  to 
the  November  rose  now  quivering  before 
him. 

Angelica  looked  up  somewhat  wistfully. 
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She  could  not  face  those  anxious,  bland 
glances.  Something — what  was  it  f — in  his 
calm  superiority  seemed  to  fascinate  her 
will,  to  compel  her  willing  service.  To  this 
impetuous,  impressionable,  fantastical  young 
person  it  seemed  as  if  his  judgment  and  ten- 
der consideration  might  be  the  calm  haven 
for  which  she  longed.  Poor  little  thing ! she 
suddenly  so  tired  of  it  all — tired  of  her  hard 
work,  tired  of  the  compliments  which  in  her 
heart  she  did  not  accept,  longing  for  some 
anchor  to  her  laboring  craft.  She  dragged 
forward  a chair,  and  bestirred  herself  to 
make  him  welcome.  “I  knew  you  would 
come,  Mr.  Reynolds ; something  told  me  you 
would  come  to-day,  even  before  I received 
your  flowers.” 

“What  made  you  expect  me f”  said  Mr. 
Reynolds,  looking  surprised.  “ I have  often 
thought  of  coming,  wished  to  come,  but  it 
was  only  when  my  sister  told  me  that  you 
had  honored  me  by  remarking  my  absence 
that — ” 

He  stopped,  arrested  by  the  strange  ex- 
pression of  her  face.  There  was  something 
spiritual,  half  rapt,  half  excited,  in  her  looks 
at  that  moment.  She  shook  back  her  great 
curl;  her  color  rose. 

Had  he  been  unhappy  all  this  time  f So 
his  words  now  implied  (they  had  in  truth 
no  such  meaning).  Could  she  set  it  all 
right,  make  him  happy  once  more — by  a 
single  word  insure  her  own  lasting  peace, 
his  ever-present  friendship  f She  started 
from  her  chair. 

“ Perhaps  some  instinct  spoke  to  me,”  she 
cried,  a little  wildly;  “perhaps  we  are  less 
indifferent  to  each  other  than  you  may  have 
imagined.  I have  not  forgotten  the  honor 
you  once  did  me.  If  you  also  remember — 
if  you  also  remember,”  she  repeated,  “as 
your  sister  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  you 
do,  I might  give  a different  answer  now  to 
that  which  I gave  you  then.”  She  looked 
np,  expecting  to  see  a smile  upon  his  face,  a 
reflection  of  her  own  excitement.  “I  have 
thought  much  and  deeply  since  last  we  met,” 
she  said.  “It  is  not  too  late  to  try  and 
make  amends  to  you  for  my  mistake.”  An- 
gelica’s heart  was  throbbing  fast. 

Reynolds  looked  very  pale,  and  for  a mo- 
ment he  in  turn  could  scarcely  face  Angel’s 
looks.  “My  child,”  he  said,  “I  will  not, 
must  not,  take  advantage  of  your  confi- 
dence. When  I spoke  to  you  before,  I was 
in  a different  mood,  carried  away  by  a pass- 
ing impulse,  which  I cannot  regret,  since 
it  has  brought  me  this  generous  mark  of 
your  goodness.  But  you  were  right  in  your 
decision.  You  yourself  caused  me  to  reflect. 
I could  not  hope  to  make  one  of  your  young 
and  ardent  nature  happy,  and  I could  never 
be  happy  feeling  that  I had  sacrificed  your 
life  to  a friendship  which  will  be  yours  what- 


ever chances.  I scarcely  know  what  words 
to  use  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  of  my  respect 
and  gratitude,  to  tell  you  how  I am  honored 
by  your  noble  confidence.  I hope  to  prove 
to  yon,”  he  added,  “that  I am  not  unworthy 
of  it.” 

Angelica  scarcely  heard  what  words  he 
was  saying.  Afterward  she  remembered 
them,  and  they  were  some  consolatic^  to 
her,  but  at  the  time  some  sudden  feeling 
of  overwhelming  shame,  of  indignation,  al- 
most of  horror,  at  what  had  occurred  over- 
came her  completely.  It  seemed  to  her  thAt 
she  had  been  mad,  bereft  of  her  reason ; and 
now  for  once  Angelica  spoke  against  her 
nature,  against  her  own  conviction.  “ You 
are  right,”  she  said,  coldly ; “ I spoke  under 
misapprehension.  We  have  neither  of  ns 
that  regard  for  each  other  which  would 
warrant  the  step  I foolishly  proposed — a 
step  suggested  by  another  person.” 

“But  we  are  friends  for  life,”  said  Mr. 
Reynolds.  “ Is  it  not  so  f” 

“ I suppose  so,”  said  Mias  Angel,  with  a 
sigh.  She  could  not  answer  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  she  was  thankful  when,  by  some 
curious  chance,  Lady  W.  was  announced, 
and  came  in  for  the  second  time  npon  their 
estrangement. 

How  Angel  got  through  the  next  half 
hour  she  scarcely  knew.  She  was  conscious 
of  Mr.  Reynolds’s  mute  appeal  and  court- 
eous, grateful,  almost  deprecating  manner, 
of  Lady  W.’s  renewed  interest  and  affection. 
It  all  seemed  to  her  to  be  meant  for  some 
other  person,  some  one  who  was  not  pres- 
ent. She  was  thankful  when  they  left  her 
at  last.  Zucchi  happened  to  come  in.  She 
imploringly  whispered  to  him  to  take  them 
away,  that  she  wanted  to  be  alone — she 
must  be  alone. 

As  they  walked  away  she  sank  down  npon 
the  low  couch  in  the  now  darkened  room. 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  with 
a sort  of  despair  in  goodness,  in  human  na- 
ture. Was  there  no  single  person  to  trust 
in  all  this  world  f 

Had  she  been  actuated  by  vanity  when 
she  turned  to  this  grave  and  good  manf 
Ah,  no ! her  conscience  absolved  her.  Bat 
what  had  she  done  f 

Miss  Reynolds  had  deceived  her  unpar- 
donably  and  most  cruelly.  She  felt  as  if 
she  could  forgive  her  in  time,  but  not  yet 
And  as  for  her  friendship,  was  this  her  ex- 
perience of  itf  She  sat  there,  half  worn 
out,  without  spirit  to  move.  She  felt  that 
there  was  something  in  her  that  the  slight- 
est movement  or  word  would  awaken.  It 
was  part  shame,  part  bitterness  of  feeling. 

Was  this  what  she  had  inflicted  upon  oth- 
ers, this  miserable  torture  of  heart  f Bad 
some  demon  taken  hold  of  her  in  her  trou- 
ble f 
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% LIKE  A CHILD. 

B<  Lorm  CIIASJJCLC®  vj  . 'i  i", 

PtAYivo  there  in  the  3un,  | ai  chilit,  ib  $t»6  Afitl  eompluin ! 


<?hft8)ng  the  1‘Uttoriliea, 
Catching:  y[£, 

fluidinf  - - ; o:’; 

Singing  h*  ' *' 

Calling  to  it  ^ ^ 

(Jfancmg  h#  fMw*, 

vKg yer  « 

:;P:  '-.:•*  - • ' Ufa  # chilft 

doing  to  school.  at  last, 
Learning  to  read  and  write, 
Itoto!  over  his  siite, 

Roxy  froro-  moru  till  night, 
Striving  to  Win  a pefre, 

^ ;. ' - iMicb  -it. 

JFm4mg  b*s  joy  in  the 
3?  TjMt  in  tiw  tkkig 


.. I upp 

Sghfti* v •'•  ' 

Gt&t-  i‘f  & jrVn'iWfeiVp  gturi'r' 
Always  ■»«> 

tol  o*er* 

Jti*t  *u  & iiko^i  i/i  hit— 

Tip  patip.f {!>’•  licUVc 

-fcMC-U 

WH!^^  to  >jarv> 

^ fi/r  toto 
l>tog  if  tdrq 
SUrfe  of  hw  mftb; 

XVUfit  iu£»}fe Mfci  <t-  ask? 

T*  hir  «X£V  tfedfig  fto  hot  .V;:  •■■•'.  ■•/;.-•••  - 


A ridJd,  to  gcasv  no  pale! 

For  want  of  some  foolish  wftfe 
Shnii-  u ^oc)ai)V  faith  fail  ? 

Wcrd*L  h*  to*  ttoo  r»nce— 

■ of  nby  thing  .more  ? 

Does  pr)e  w fin  ivu.f  entered  a rton 
Go  tefc  and  wait  at.  to  Jour  ? 

Baby  M raj  -mi  Kale 
Kavof  c*n  climb  fd*  knee  : 

Mototly  ar*tta  are  open— 
u Father  Is  busjv  you  soe,” 

Too  biwtf  to  atop  irO  hear 
A hobble  of  broken  talk. 

To  rttriil  to  jnwiprrig^pu'k, 

Or  rniike  to  urn  dot!  Walk* 

So  hjus^  tofc  *ton  Dhfilh  comes 
Her  jtovds  .for  a lit  tin  4dufy 

If  nt?c  to  fimah  his  tvork, 

5?.f  ' At  least  a W&  tc*  my— 

A word  to  wife  am<1  child, 

A ^eptenee  the  trmb> 

at  the  last. 

With  the  passionate  heart  of  yourh. 

The  kissts  if  Deajh  are  eoldv 
Ami  tbt^  t^rti  to  tips  to  si  one; 
OnP  of  the  warm,  hfigUt  world 
Thu  m^n  guns  nil  alone, 

Do  wfgeis  wait  for  him  ihera 
Grcr  Uit+  .^oandJassi  sen  ? 
lie  goo«,  ti«  ha  came,  a helpless  wight^ 
To  a natv  world  a mystery— 

& child. 


yf2kt4*Ti*/ 

THE  S^'C^aiir^w.  ^e'enkly  apedtltrg^f  .ftfr. 

JeffataouT  Rip  Van  Wiofele,  wd  luting  the 
reruns  for  not  wsproachkig  1%  a*Hor  with  cast- 
ing  * gbuooutr  ov<ar  dr?i«kom3iesst  a*  soma  pf  the 
spectators  <w*caejopialijr  feet  that  be  doe«.  lie 
nfutr  *11,  th^r  say,  a good-fd/-eiothing  reprobahe^  { 
/md  yet  the  eurttfin  fulls  opt>n  end’ ijrapntby  with 
him  rather  thuu  with  his  wife.  One  indignant 
lacnhliftfc,  indeed^  dedaw  it  to  }\e  m outage 
upon  decency  that  ;ihe  wife  dioidd  be  lepjf^nau^ 
e4  *t  the  rery  end  m the  pl^y  ai?  pllemgt  ^ 
gtot*  *&(  the  Irqnor  wUith  has  raade  tto  ^rsgedy 
of  bolh  their  lives*  *t$  if  she  ami  not  he  hnd  been 
iu  the  W7«n&  It  ia  gcmemlly  a in^ 

itiim  which  says  ihia.  and  itela  not  may  m gain- 
say. Indeed,  that  iftsilmn  b oot  an  unsafe  guide. 
What  else  is  U that  mstkes  the  mother  s lav*  *o 
helpful  a pmcticftl  Memor  to  her  bt>y  ? 

lfidelius  was  one  dav  miking  wim  llna  in  to 
library  about  Fielding,  and  ThackerayT  pmlse. 
of  him.  “lie  is  the  Shoki^pedrc  of  the  English 
im*eVr said  Fidefitt^  wjsirmiy -;. 'v,;toora  ton  any 
other  noveUst  in  our  literature  to  hoids  the  inir- 
/w:  up  nature. N u Bidcsed,”  replied  Ona*  gtv 
ing  to  the  book  shelves : where  are  hit  works  ir, 
Fidelias  told  her?  and  she  took:  the  tot  volume 


Goggle 


of  Jo&qih  Andiwig,  4 1 That  story,  remember,” 
said  Fidcliiifl,  * * the  rcligtoas  poet  Ccrwper  med  to 
read  In  Mrs.  Unwio  uad  to  pions  circle  at  Ob 
ney,”  Vm  heiwrd,  aod  went  with  the  book  to 
haro^ntoom.  y'$<& h>«g«tewivrd shtcamaiuto 
the  library  w*&  to  boot  vo  to*  hatid,  m4  tc- 
pfe^dit  ttjmti  the  ahelfv  without  raying  # ward, 
and  that  It 

wi»5  th«  ^eveh^t  ciiiici^m  ^ Fitdtog  ht*  had 
eVor  kwwrh  itifd  tlm?v  wsrw.  he  » father,  he  h mi 
he  should  urge  hitmn  te»  r&ul  to 
t^Ekeypeitre  of  EngiUh  noYclists^  and  is  entoly 
that  he  Arnold  gdtisfj  his  daughter  not 
to  read  it  The  toHng  which  led  Una  to  return 
to  book,  alto  readini:  a little  in  it  is  surely 
i\mt  wlijth  jfhoul4^mTOMmi  every  child,  and  it 
is  not  dUfocem  in  nature  from  that  width  pro- 
test* agabit  CktchenT  giving  iba  glues  i<*  Kip. 

libs  teds  the  Rosy  Ohsir  that  she  take?  «?x- 
cepiion  tq  wbac  he  ^sys  of  the  play,  and  *tm 
tot  whUe  to^uMioii  t>f  to  kind  and  degree 
of  resjvooslbiiity  arisiuu  an  inherited  liubjit 
of  intcxTjpetancf;  cmy  be  swustfactorily  an- 

8\reredf  yet  it  iA  a *esj  miom  rpiestion  w hether 
it  b not  often  held  as  a soothing  snlve  to  the 
coasciencc  of  many  an  titifaithful  mother,  who 
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thus  excases  her  son's  intemperance  instead  of 
helping  him  to  withstand  it.  Is  not  that  long- 
watching,  uncomplaining  mother  of  whom  the 
Easy  Chair  speaks,  who  comes  stealing  to  the 
door  far  beyond  midnight,  and  who  tenderly  sus- 
tains the  drunken  son  to  his  chamber,  confirm- 
ing his  habit  and  breaking  her  own  heart  ? Is 
there  no  way,  asks  Una,  of  awakening  American 
mothers,  who  see  the  terrible  increase  and  wast- 
ing woe  of  intemperance,  to  the  responsibility  of 
so  influencing  their  sons  in  youth  that,  by  the 
strong  principles  then  acquired,  they  may  be 
ready  to  struggle  with  the  bondage  of  an  inherit- 
ed habit?  And  then  Una,  who  is  now  herself  a 
mother,  asks  whether  women  can  not  be  taught 
to  spend  as  much  time  and  care  in  making  their 
homes  attractive  to  their  boys  as  in  making  their 
girls  attractive  in  society.  " How  mothers  labor 
early  and  late  that  their  daughters  may  be  all- 
accomplished  and  lovely  women ! How  many 
of  them  labor  with  the  same  careful  devotion 
that  their  sons  may  be  morally  strong?  They 
wish  their  boys  to  be  their  pride.  But  when 
they  know,  as  so  often  they  do,  that  there  are 
fatal  tastes  lurking  in  the  temperament  of  those 
sons  which  can  be  conquered  only  by  the  most 
heroic  endeavor,  do  they  betimes  strive  to  arm  the 
boy  for  the  struggle,  or  do  they  not  rather  feel 
that  if  the  evil  appears,  it  is  only  his  misfortune, 
for  which  he  is  to  be  pitied  and  consoled  ? 

This  is  not  true  of  all  mothers.  There  are 
those  who  understand  duty  as  well  as  love,  and 
who  are  capable  of  the  highest  self-sacrifice. 
“Now  I have  a right,”  says  Una,  “to  suppose 
Gretchen  to  be  a mother  of  that  kind,  a wife 
who  has  a principle  beneath  her  indignation. 
She  wrings  the  clothes  she  is  washing,  you  say, 
as  she  denounces  Rip,  as  if  it  were  his  neck  that 
she  held  in  her  hand.  But  while  you  pity  him 
and  commiserate  his  congenital  weakness,  do 
you  see  nothing  in  Gretchen  but  a shrew?  I 
will  interpret  her  to  you,  Mr.  Easy  Chair.  She 
is  a woman  of  strong,  generous  nature,  who  feels 
the  spell  of  the  simple,  dreamy,  poetic,  gentle, 
fascinating  Rip  only  too  well.  But  she  knows 
and  fears  its  influence  over  her  boys,  and  for 
their  sake — for  a mother's  love  is  stronger  than 
a wife's — for  their  moral  salvation  whom  this 
fascinating  father  drags  toward  the  pit,  she  de- 
nounces her  beloved,  she  sends  the  faithless,  fond, 
corrupting  father  into  the  raging  night,  and  flings 
herself  comfortless  upon  the  bench  by  her  cheer- 
less hearth,  having  broken  her  heart  to  save  her 
children.  Now  I ask  you,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  in 
exciting  our  sympathy  exclusively  for  the  shift- 
less, gay,  delightful  vagabond,  false  father  and 
husband  and  man,  does  not  the  charming  actor 
whom  you  applaud  throw  a glamour  over  vice,  | 
and  wrong  the  cause  of  the  steady,  sober,  quiet, 
home-loving  man  who  should  be  the  type  of  an 
American  father  and  patriot  ?” 

Certainly  the  plea  is  very  strong,  but,  by  Una's 
own  showing,  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  play  is 
concerned,  is  not  that  Jefferson  does  so  well,  but 
that  the  worthy  representative  of  Gretchen  does 
not  exactly  suggest  the  character  which  Una  gives 
to  her.  If  the  author  or  the  actor  made  it  plain 
that  such  was  the  intent  of  the  play,  we  should 
all  sit  pitying  Rip  and  admiring  and  justifying 
Gretchen.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a very  noble 
play.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Una's  sugges- 
tion is  fair  and  striking ; and  a vivid  representa- 


tion of  the  Gretchen  she  describes  would  be  one 
means  of  arousing  mothers  to  the  duty  which  she 
would  see  them  fulfill,  of  training  their  boys  not 
to  excuse  a weakness  because  it  is  inherited,  but 
to  w'restle  with  it  all  the  more  terribly  for  that 
reason,  and,  with  the  help  of  Heaven,  to  turn  the 
curse  into  a blessing.  But  with  the  play  as  it  is 
conceived  and  acted,  sympathy  goes  with  Rip, 
not  because  he  is  an  idle  vagabond,  but  because 
with  such  a nature,  with  such  weakness  and  so 
fatal  an  inheritance  or  taste,  the  relation  that 
should  do  most  to  help  him  really  docs  him  the 
most  harm. 

And  it  still  seems  to  the  Easy  Chair  possible 
to  view  it  all  not  os  a moral  spectacle,  but  as  a 
summer  dream  of  idleness  and  reverie,  a fairy 
drama  floating  before  the  eyes  that  have  grown 
drowsy  among  the  mountains  over  which  a kind- 
ly genius  has  cost  a spell  of  romance.  So  the 
young  folks  see  it,  we  may  be  sure,  and  they  have 
no  more  positive  moral  feeling  in  watching  it 
than  they  have  in  reading  Cinderella  or  The  Fair 
One  with  the  Golden  Locks . There  is  a moral  in 
Cinderella , and  in  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk , and 
in  Beauty  and  the  Beast , but  it  is  not  the  darling 
public  of  the  nurseiy  that  knows  what  it  is. 

A well-known  author  said  long  ago  to  the 
Easy  Chair  that  the  one  thing  which  the  public 
liked  and  would  have  is  personal  news,  and  the 
more  scandalous  the  better.  No  books,  he  said, 
are  so  universally  popular  as  personal  memoirs, 
no  trials  so  universally  read  as  those  exposing  per- 
sonal details,  and  no  column  in  the  newspaper  so 
sought  as  the  personal  column — which  was  then 
a novelty.  And  what  book  would  be  so  valuable 
to  a publisher  or  editor  as  an  authentic  memoir 
of  Shakespeare,  full  of  personal  details  ? Think 
of  the  memoirs  of  Moore,  in  eight  goodly  vol- 
umes, filled  with  apparently  unimportant  gossip! 

What  a popularity  Willis's  Pencilings  by  the  Way 
had,  especially  the  letters  devoted  to  the  details  of 
London  society ! And  here  are  the  Greville  Mem- 
oirs, one  of  the  most  noted  of  recent  books,  and 
one  of  the  most  lucrative,  for  within  a very  short 
time  of  the  publication  the  editor  is  said  to  have  • 
received  ninety  thousand  dollars  as  his  share  of 
the  profits.  The  author  who  spoke  to  the  Easy 
Chair  did  not  philosophize  upon  the  subject,  nor 
seek  to  explain  this  universal  taste.  He  was 
satisfied  with  the  fact,  and  mode  the  most  of  it 
in  his  career.  His  theory  was  that  if  a man 
lives  by  letters,  he  must  cultivate  such  letters  as 
he  can  live  by — a rule  which  is  capable  of  fatal 
perversion,  like  the  truth  which  Mr.  Seward  in 
one  of  his  speeches  said  that  he  early  learned 
from  Jefferson,  that  in  politics  we  must  do  what 
we  can,  not  what  we  would.  The  rule  deduced 
from  that  remark  is  sound  when  followed  by  a 
wise  and  honorable  man,  but  every  demagogue 
can  plead  it  as  an  excuse  for  his  ill  conduct. 

The  desire  to  hear  personal  details  of  great  and 
famous  men  is  as  natural  as  the  wish  to  see 
their  portraits.  But  a passion  for  scaudal  is  ig- 
noble. 

Mr.  Greville  was  a “well-born''  English  gen- 
tleman of  the  lost  generation  who  had  a sinecure 
office,  an  easy  income,  and  the  entrfe  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  fashionable  society.  At  an 
early  age  he  began  to  keep  a diary,  and  a i he 
was  diligent  and  observing,  it  became  very  vo- 
luminous, and  as  he  lived  long,  he  saw  closely 
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and  often  intimately  a great  multitude  of  inter- 
esting persons.  He  was  also  a shrewd  observer, 
and  had  the  happy  faculty  of  conveying  a vivid 
impression  of  the  person  he  described.  Judging 
him  from  the  book,  he  was  not  a large-minded 
or  a generous-hearted  man,  and  his  statements 
must  be  taken  always  with  that  impression  ; but 
Mr.  Hayward,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly , who 
has  reviewed  the  work  with  the  intention  of  cor- 
recting many  errors,  says  that  although  Mr. 
Greville  was  called  “the  Gruncher,”  from  his 
habitual  tone,  he  seemed  naturally  a kind-heart- 
ed man,  with  a wide  range  of  sympathies  and  an 
unfeigned  disinterested  eagerness  to  render  use- 
ful service— a man  of  tact,  temper,  observation, 
and  experience.  Mr.  Hayward  suggests  that  this 
was  perhaps  a mistaken  view  of  his  character. 
But  that  is  not  the  necessary  conclusion,  for  he 
may  have  resolved  to  write  down  the  precise  im- 
pressions that  he  received  from  the  people  he 
met,  regardless  of  the  pain  that  such  impressions 
must  convey  if  published  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  persons  described  or  of  their  friends.  Prob- 
ably whenever  he  spoke  in  conversation  of  the 
persons  mentioned,  it  was  in  a very  different 
tone  from  that  in  which  he  writes  of  them  in  his 
journal.  But  this  does  not  prove  him  to  be  in- 
sincere. A man  is  not  to  be  accused  of  duplicity 
because  he  does  not  call  eveiy  man  foolish  whom 
he  may  chance  to  think  so,  or  because  his  kind 
heart  induces  him  to  speak  gently  of  those  whom 
he  does  not  highly  esteem. 

In  his  journal,  however,  Mr.  Greville  evidently 
meant  to  photograph  the  exact  impression.  Of 
course  he  is  not  to  be  pardoned  for  recording 
injurious  tales  about  any  one  unless  he  has 
thoroughly  investigated  them.  The  story  about 
Charles  Kemble  and  Ellen  Tree  is  false,  and 
therefore  inexcusable;  but  the  later  note,  al- 
though the  editor  in  publishing  it  may  be  held 
to  be  utterly  wanting  in  generous  and  delicate 
feeling  for  a lady,  can  not  be  considered  ns  proof 
of  the  author's  cynicism  or  want  of  a due  sense 
of  propriety.  To  write  that  Ellen  Tree  married 
Charles  Kean,  lost  her  good  looks,  and  became 
• a tiresome  second-rate  actress,  is  to  write  some- 
thing that  can  only  pain  Mrs.  Kean  and  her 
friends  in  the  reading.  But  Mr.  Greville  can 
not  be  blamed  for  not  thinking  her  handsome  or 
a first-rate  actress.  So  when  he  speaks  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  as  appearing  to  be  good-humored, 
but  “rather  vulgar,”  he  expresses  an  opinion 
which  is  undoubtedly  sincere,  but  at  which  those 
who  saw  Mr.  Irving  more  and  who  knew  him 
rather  better  than  Mr.  Greville  will  only  smile, 
and  the  eyes  of  no  man  would  have  txVinkled 
more  humorously  at  the  suggestion  than  those 
of  Irving  himself. 

The  real  value  of  the  book  is  its  sincerity. 
Mr.  Greville  undoubtedly  supposed  that  it  would 
be  published  some  day,  but  at  a time  when  his 
personal  comments  would  have  no  sting  for  any 
reader,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  know  that 
a diary  written  in  perfect  good  faith  would  have 
very  great  interest  and  value  not  only  to  those 
who  wore  to  profit  by  it  pecuniarily,  but  to  the 
public.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is  understood 
to  have  come  from  the  royal  family,  and  the  ob- 
jection, while  due  to  a natural  personal  feeling, 
has  a further  significance  as  a protest  on  behalf 
of  royalty  itself.  The  Queen  instinctively  recoils 
from  a work  which  portrays  her  ancles  with  such 


gross  and  absurd  features,  and  which  does  not 
spare  even  her  mother. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  contemptuous 
than  the  tone  of  the  diary  in  describing  George 
the  Fourth  and  his  successor,  William  the  Fourth. 
No  epithet  is  spared  in  the  description  and  de- 
nunciation of  George,  and  the  “drat  gentleman 
in  Europe”  fares  worse  at  the  hands  of  his  last 
critic  than  at  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Lost  month  the  Easy  Chair  mentioned  what 
Thackeray  said  of  this  precious  monarch  and 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  He  found  him  to  be  all 
bow  and  grin,  and  padding  and  under- waistcoats, 
and  then  nothing.  And  Thackeray's  mock  in- 
scription in  Punch  for  George's  proposed  statue 
is  a strain  as  caustic  and  terrible  as  Swift : 

GEORGIUS  ULTIMUS. 

He  left  an  example  for  age  and  youth  to  avoid; 

He  never  acted  well  By  man  or  woman. 

And  was  as  false  to  his  mistress  as  to  his  wife: 
He  deserted  his  friends  and  his  principles; 

He  was  so  ignorant  that  he  could  scarcely  spell, 
But  he  had  some  skill  in  cutting  out  coats, 

And  an  undeniable  taste  for  cookery. 

He  built  the  palaces  of  Brighton  and  of  Buckingham, 
And  for  these  qualities  and  proofs  of  genius 
An  admiring  aristocracy 

Christened  him  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe. 
Friends  I respect  the  king  whose  statue  is  here. 

And  the  generous  aristocracy  who  admired  hirn 

All  that  Greville  says  of  the  fourth  George 
confirms  the  contemptuous  and  indignant  feel- 
ing of  Thackeray.  He  seems  in  all  the  mem- 
oirs to  have  been  one  of  the  meanest  and  worst 
of  men ; and  all  the  moral  deformities  of  the 
man  are  likely  to  be  refreshed  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  ^publication  of  certain  suppressed 
memoirs,  which,  if  they  prove  his  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  will  do  no  more  than  has  been 
already  established.  But  Greville  adds  to  the 
repulsive  portrait  of  George  the  absurd  one  of 
his  brother  William,  of  whom  personally  little 
has  been  made  familiar  to  the  public.  The  sail- 
or-king was  supposed  not  to  be  a very  wise  or 
great  man,  but  there  was  always  a certain  kindly 
fheling  toward  him  because  of  his  consenting 
“ to  swamp  the  peers”  if  they  would  not  consent 
to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  He  has  been  con- 
sidered a bluff,  hearty,  good-natured  monarch, 
who  filled  his  office  creditably,  although  not  mag- 
nificently or  even  impressively. 

But  Mr.  Greville,  who,  as  Clerk  of  the  Conn- 
cil,  was  brought  into  comparative  intimacy  and 
familiarity  with  royalty,  makes  William  a ridic- 
ulous figure — ignorant,  pompous,  testy,  and  un- 
dignified. Some  of  the  stories  he  tells  of  him 
are  laughable  and  incredible,  as  where  he  de- 
scribes him  summarily  dismissing  a party  at  the 
palace  when  the  royal  bed-time  arrived.  It  is 
such  a scene  as  might  be  expected  in  a Christ- 
mas extravaganza.  His  Majesty  Sancho  Fanza 
in  Barataria  or  King  Valoroso  in  Paflagonia 
might  so  have  behaved,  but  that  it  is  a fact  seems 
ludicrously  impossible.  William's  speeches  at 
dinners  are  also  most  absurd;  and  one  of  the 
best  touches  in  the  book  is  the  vivid  picture,  in  a 
few  simple  words,  of  one  of  these  prandial  per- 
formances when  old  Talleyrand  was  present,  and 
of  his  remark  as  he  surveyed  the  scene  and  list- 
ened, “Ccsf  bicn  retnarquable.” 

“Something  of  a blackguard,  and  something 
more  of  a buffoon, 'Ms  Greville's  description  of 
his  gracious  master ; and  he  mentions  a dinner 
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at  the  palace  at  which  the  Princess  Victoria  and 
her  mother  were  present,  and  at  which  the  king 
insulted  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Victoria’s  mother, 
in  the  grossest  manner,  insisting  that  she  had 
kept  the  princess  from  his  drawing-rooms,  call- 
ing the  duchess  “that  person,” and  saying  that 
she  would  be  incompetent  to  act  with  propriety 
as  regent,  and  declaring  that  he  would  not  en- 
dure a course  of  behavior  so  disrespectful  to 
him.  The  princess  burst  into  tears ; the  duch- 
ess said  not  a word,  but  ordered  her  carriage, 
and  announced  her  immediate  departure  from 
the  Castle. 

This  story  Greville  records  a month  later,  from 
the  account  of  the  king’s  son,  Lord  Adolphus 
Fitzclarence,  who  was  present.  Mr.  Hayward, 
to  throw  an  air  of  doubt  over  all  the  stories  in 
the  book,  tells  the  same  story  from  the  report  of 
“a  highly  distinguished  person,  a member  of  the 
household,  who  was  present. ” This  witness  says 
that  the  anger  of  the  king  was  not  because  the 
princess  had  been  kept  from  the  drawing-rooms, 
but  from  the  opportunity  of  learning  by  obser- 
vation the  details  of  the  kingly  office  to  which 
she  was  to  succeed.  The  story,  so  far  as  the 
king  is  concerned,  is  not  essentially  different ; 
for  in  Greville’s  account  he  speaks  of  the  court 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room,  and  in  both  sto- 
ries he  grossly  insults  the  duchess  at  his  own 
table.  Nor  does  Mr.  Hayward  offer  us  any  rea- 
son for  believing  his  witness  more  than  Lord 
Adolphus,  although  he  says  that  the  latter  was 
not  the  roost  accurate  or  discreet  of  mortals. 
But  he  does  not  assure  us  that  his  anonymous 
witness  is. 

There  can  be  no  wonder  that  somebody  took 
np  the  cudgels  against  Greville’s  book,  for  such 
a work  has  not  a literary  and  social  significance 
only ; it  has  a political  importance  which  every 
shrewd  Englishman  sees.  Mr.  Bagehot,  in  his 
entertaining  book  upon  the  English  Constitution, 
speaks  of  the  general  impression  as  to  royalty. 
Hodge,  in  the  beautiful  country  of  England,  be- 
lieves that  the  king  governs.  He  knows  little  of 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of 
the  Peers  which  is  called  a ministry,  except  that 
they  are  the  humble  servants  of  the  royal  and 
gracious  Majesty  that,  crowned  and  sitting  upon 
a throne,  with  a ball  in  one  hand  and  a sceptre  in 
the  other,  rules  the  realm  of  England.  This  is 
the  illusion  of  monarchy  which  the  author  thinks 
is  indispensable  to  the  system,  and  he  is  not 
wrong.  In  a country  of  intelligent  people  au- 
thority may  be  surrounded  with  forms,  but  those 
forms  will  avoid  absurdity. 

The  practical  difficulty  with  a transparent  mon- 
archy like  that  of  England  is  that  it  may  lose  its 
hold  upon  the  popular  imagination.  A friend  of 
popular  government  must  believe  that  the  very 
course  of  things,  progressive  civilization,  steam, 
the  telegraph,  the  photograph,  all  inventions  and 
developments,  are  its  allies.  The  stars  in  their 
courses  fight  against  Sisero.  When  the  Queen’s 
book  was  published  the  Easy  Chair  showed  its 
necessary  effect  upon  the  popular  conception  of 
royalty.  The  photograph  helps  the  disillusion. 
Books  like  Madame  D’Arblay’s  memoirs  and 
Thackeray’s  lectures  and  Greville’s  diary  strike 
in  the  same  direction.  They  strip  away  all  the 
glamour  from  royalty.  They  whisk  off  the  enor- 
mous peruke,  the  flowered  purple  velvet  robe,  the 
crown,  the  sceptre,  the  mysterious  and  enhancing 


obscurity  and  vagueness,  the  reverence  and  awe 
and  romance,  that  surround  the  king,  and  leave 
him  naked  to  his  enemies.  Hodge  behoida  a 
distressing  revelation.  Instead  of  a gracious 
sovereign,  the  fountain  of  honor,  the  head  of 
the  empire,  before  whose  awful  face  embaasen 
dors  bow  and  whose  train  dukes  reverently  bear, 
whose  very  nature  partakes  of  the  pompous  mag- 
nificence with  which  he  is  surrounded,  Hodge 
sees  a sot,  a rake,  a mean,  selfish,  petulant,  ig- 
norant roan,  a powerless  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
a parliamentary  committee. 

As  he  increases  in  intelligence  it  is  plain  that 
beef-eaters  and  lord  high  chamberlains  and  gold- 
sticks-in- waiting  will  become  excessively  ludi* 
crous  to  him,  and  at  length  contemptible  and 
intolerable.  For  the  mediaeval  monarchical  state 
is  valuable  to  tbe  higher  and  more  intelligent 
class  only  as  they  believe  it  to  be  real  to  the 
lower.  When  the  reality  disappears,  and  the 
more  intelligent  know  it,  another  form  will  be- 
come necessary.  “The  fierce  light  that  beat* 
upon  a throne”  at  last  melts  it,  and  such  books 
as  Greville’s  are  fervent  rays  in  that  light.  The 
poet  describes  the  bird  laid* low  by  a shaft  winged 
from  its  own  plumage:  Greville  was  essentially 
a cavalier,  but  his  book  is  one  of  tbe  heaviest 
blows  at  royalty. 

44  Good-morrow  to  my  Valentine.  ” Tbe  song 
is  yearly  sung,  and  with  ever  fresh  seat  and  ar- 
dor and  sweet  tremulous  hope.  The  Graybeard 
smiles ; but  yesterday  it  was  he  who  sat  pensive 
and  fearful,  and  found  exquisite  delight  in  ven- 
turing to  say  under  the  mask  of  Valentine  what 
in  his  own  person  he  would  scarce  have  derod. 

It  is  one  of  the  white  days,  or  red-letter  days— 
chiefly  that,  for  the  letters  are  of  the  heart ; and 
yet  again  snow  is  but  a faint  symbol  of  the  white 
purity  of  the  feeling  they  express.  Certainly  it  is 
one  of  the  happy  days  of  the  year,  days  sacred 
to  emotion,  official  days  of  feeling.  Charles 
Lamb,  in  treating  of  the  heart,  asks  why  the  head- 
quarters and  metropolis  of  “god  Cupid”  should 
be  placed  in  that  anatomical  seat  more  than  m 
any  other — liver,  he  suggests,  or  midriff.  4 4 Med-  # 
am,  my  liver  and  fortune  are  entirely  at  your 
disposal;”  or,  44  Amanda,  have  you  a midriff  to 
bestow?”  In  Lamb’s  “Table-Talk,”  reprinted 
in  the  delightful  Eliana  gathered  by  Mr.  Bab- 
con,  one  of  the  cardinal  archbishops  of  the 
church  of  Elia,  to  whose  affectionate  zeal  and 
perceptive  taste  and  diligeut  hand  every  reader 
and  lover  of  the  unique  master  is  so  deeply  inr 
debted,  and  who  (a  most  reverent  Old  Mortal- 
ity), scraping  the  encroaching  moss,  renews  the 
letters  of  many  an  else  fading  fame — in  Lamb’s 
44  Table-Talk”  he  treats  of  the  occult  relation  be- 
tween the  substance  of  a feast  and  its  adjuncts, 
asking  why  French  bean  sympathizes  with  the 
flesh  of  deer,  why  salt  fish  points  to  parsnip,  or 
brawn  makes  a dead  set  at  mustard ; why  the 
haunch  of  mutton  seeks  the  alliance  of  currant 
jelly,  while  the  shoulder  civilly  declines  it ; why 
cabbage  is  reprehensible  with  roast  beef,  lauda- 
ble with  bacon ; or  why  oysters  in  death  rise  up 
against  the  contamination  of  brown  sugar,  while 
they  are  posthumously  amorous  of  vinegar.  He 
deplores  our  ignorant  and  empirical  feeding,  and 
aspires  to  know  a general  law  by  which,  if  na- 
ture should  bestow  a new  meat  upon  ua,  or  be 
prodigally  pleased  to  restore  the  phenix,  wo 
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might,  upon  a given  flavor,  pronounce  what  the 
sauce  should  be. 

But  the  heart  as  the  symbol  of  love  is  surely 
not  a mystery.  Did  not  that  gracious  fancy 
light  upon  the  truth  that  out  of  the  heart  are 
the  issues  of  life  ? And  whence  could  they  is- 
sue but  from  love?  How  instinctive  is  the  feel- 
ing ! When  Amanda,  conversing  with  Dorimant, 
and  plying  her  industrious  fingers,  lifts  the  heart- 
shaped  emery  bag  and  stabs  it  with  that  fine 
glittering  needle,  have  you  not  seen  Dorimant 
wince  ? One  of  the  witch  deviltries  was  making 
the  little  figure  of  a man,  which,  being  cot  and 
wounded,  lacerated  him  whom  truly  it  “disfig- 
ured or  presented.”  Is  this  a transfigured  form 
of  that  enchantment,  so  that  Amanda,  famously 
bewitching,  pierces  Dorimant’s  heart  in  punctur- 
ing her  emery  P St.  Valentine  is  of  the  house  of 
Barmecide,  a modern  caliph  of  that  ilk.  For  as 
at  the  Barmecide  feast  a man  ate  and  did  not 
eat,  and,  with  all  the  motion  and  the  smacking 
zest  of  toothsome  dining,  saw  nothing,  tasted 
nothing,  and  fed  on  air  and  fancy,  so  the  good 
bishop  on  his  sacred  day  suffers  Dorimant  to  un- 
lock his  heart  and  pour  forth  all  its  feeling  in 
passionate  expression,  and  yet  ordains  that  it 
shall  not  be  taken,  in  the  French  phrase,  to  the 
serious , or  at  the  foot  of  the  letter.  On  St.  Val- 
entine's Day  Romeo  may  throw  his  hoart  at  Ju- 
liet's feet,  but  she  may  not  pick  it  up.  He  may 
offer  her  his  life,  his  hope,  his  future,  his  all,  but 
it  must  be  to  her  only  as  the  offer  of  a Spanish 
host,  who  places  his  house  and  all  it  contains  at 
your  disposal.  On  Valentine’s  Day  lovers  talk 
Spanish.  They  rehearse  the  burning  truth,  in  all 
its  fullness  and  force,  which  they  will  one  day 
tell,  and  beseech  the  answer  on  w hich  life  and 
happiness  depend.  But  to-day  it  is  only  re- 
hearsal, foretaste,  Barmecidian.  Ah,  what  a 
day ! For  the  wretch  is  committed  to  nothing. 
Lovelace  mav  swear  in  perfumed  poetry  to  Cla- 
rissa that  he  loves  but  her,  and  cherishes  no  hope 
but  her  favor.  If  it  be  only  a trick,  a compli- 
ment, a pastime,  poor  Clarissa  can  not  know  it, 
and  her  fond  heart  interprets  his  by  itself.  Men 
• are  deceivers  ever,  you  say,  and  no  one  day  in 
the  year,  but  all  days,  are  devoted  to  their  falsity 
and  folly.  But  this  is  the  day  when  the  most 
timid  may  venture,  and  it  is  to-day  that  under 
cover  of  the  time  the  callow  Lovelace  may  begin. 

If  Greybeard  smiles,  other  Graybeards  do  not. 
There  is  one  who  might  himself  be  mistaken  for 
St.  Valentine,  so  fresh  and  gracious  and  benign 
are  his  mien  and  bearing.  It  is  many,  many 
years  ago  that  he  sent  his  first  missive  on  this 
day,  full  of  doves  and  loves  and  hearts  and 
darts.  Never  a year  since  has  he  failed  to  send 
it.  Time  has  slowly  stolen  the  bloom  from  the 
young  face  that  flushed  rosy  red  when  that  first 
billet  came.  And  the  flowing  hair  that  was 
then  an  aureole  round  that  yonng  head  is  an  au- 
reole still — but  of  another  color.  That  first 
“venture  of  the  heart”  returned  with  more  than 
the  gold  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind.  It  brought  to 
that  enamored  youth  manliness  and  hope  and 
devotion  and  success.  The  benediction  of  St. 
Valentine  was  followed  by  the  nuptial  blessing, 
a new  home,  and  joys  and  sorrows.  Children 
were  born  ; children  died ; fortunes  varied ; 
friends  vanished ; the  landscape  of  life  changed. 
Slowly  the  lines  in  those  faces  grew  deeper,  the 
hair  on  those  heads  thinner  and  whiter ; but  ev- 


ery year  St.  Valentine's  postman  brought  the  lit» 
tle  note,  and  the  same  heart  gladdened  as  in 
that  far-off  year.  The  furrows  deepened  and 
the  hair  grew  gray,  but  those  hearts  were  young 
forever.  Children  were  married,  a new  gener- 
ation came  blithely  in,  but  still  the  immortal 
lovers  remain.  Only  this  year  the  missive  came, 
not  the  passionate  and  proud  strain  of  youth, 
but  sweet  and  mild  with  the  trust  of  a love  that 
time  can  not  wither  nor  custom  stale— a love 
which  is  the  prophecy  of  its  own  continuance, 
the  harbinger  of  heaven.  Those  hearts  beat  to 
the  poet  s music : 

M As  tho  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale. 

I trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  time; 

I man  the  rudder,  reef  the  aaiL 
Obey  the  voice  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime : 

Lowly,  faithful,  banish  fear, 

Right  onward  drive  unharmed : 

The  port,  well  worth  the  cruise,  is  near. 

And  every  wave  is  charmed.” 


Rcskih  says  that  in  a kindly  and  well-bred 
company  if  any  body  tries  to  please  them,  they 
try  to  be  pleased ; if  any  body  tries  to  astonish 
them,  they  have  the  courtesy  to  be  astonished ; 
if  people  become  tiresome,  they  ask  somebody 
else  to  play  or  sing,  but  they  do  not  criticise. 
Willis,  who  was  much  interested  in  fine  society, 
said  he  had  observed  that  the  best-bred  company 
does  not  permit  sensations  and  adjectives,  or 
surprises  or  extravagances  of  any  kind.  The 
aim  seems  to  be,  he  thought,  to  keep  the  conver- 
sation at  the  level  of  the  least  active  intelligence, 
and  undoubtedly  in  many  circles  that  pride  them- 
selves upon  their  superiority  a cool  and  refined  in- 
difference is  regarded  as  elegance  and  the  high- 
est tone.  Ludovicos,  who  had  spent  many  years 
in  Europe,  and  was  fond  of  the  finest  things,  re- 
turned to  his  native  fields,  and  was  held  to  be 
the  perfect  gentleman.  One  day  as  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  picture-gallery  looking  at  Chrome's 
last  great  work,  and  studying  it  through  his 
closed  hand  as  a spy-gloss,  Lionheart,  the  friend 
of  his  youth,  whom  Ludovicus  had  not  seen  for 
many  a year,  and  who  had  now  come  home  from 
Ceylon,  came  quietly  behind  him,  and,  with  his 
heart  in  his  mouth,  touched  him  upon  the  bIiouU 
der.  Ludovicus  turned  and  saw  his  friend,  his 
other  self,  and  he  said,  his  eyes  reverting  to  the 
picture,  “Ah,  Lionheart,  how  do  ? Do  you  see 
what  a lovely  gray  he  has  put  in  that  shadow  ?” 
Lionheart  was  silent,  and  thought  his  friend  cold, 
selfish,  and  shallow. 

It  was  not  so.  It  was  only  a manner.  It  was 
an  extravagant  way  of  avoiding  “ a scene.”  Yet 
that  extreme  is  more  agreeable  than  the  other. 
A manly  reticence  and  restraint  are  better  than 
the  emotional  gush  of  expression,  which  is  so 
easily  simulated,  and  which  is  so  often  made  to 
serve  for  real  feeling.  The  secret  spring  of  Lu- 
dovicus’s  greeting  was  that  of  the  conduct  which 
lluskin  describes  as  pecnliar  to  the  best  society. 
It  was  kindness,  sympathy,  consideration.  He 
turned  and  saw  his  friend,  and,  because  of  his 
warm  eagerness  of  feeling,  he  said  to  himself, 
“Be  a man!"  and  dextrously  dissipated  the 
chance  of  a scene,  which  was  better  omitted,  by 
turning  attention  to  the  picture.  Ruskin  goes  to 
the  point.  The  essence  of  courtesy  is  good  feel- 
ing. A good  heart  is  the  beginning  of  a gentle- 
man, and  when  a scoundrel  has  what  are  called 
gentlemanly  manners,  it  shows  only  that  he  has 
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wit  enough  to  imitate  the  expression  of  a dispo- 
sition which  he  does  not  have.  A hypocrite  and 
a knave  may  have  irreproachable  manners,  but 
irreproachable  manners  do  not  make  a gentle- 
man. A fine  consideration  of  the  feelings  of 
others  would  never  characterize  the  condnct  of  a 
coarse  and  dull  man.  But  the  manners  of  those 
who  have  that  consideration  are  what  we  call  good 
manners,  and  they  become  the  universal  standard. 

Another  kind  of  coarseness  and  dullness  than 
that  of  rakes  and  libertines  and  all  selfish  people 
calls  courtesy  insincere.  There  are  those  who  are 
fond  of  asking,  44  Why  not  call  a spade  a spade  ?” 
and  who  would  have,  or  who  say  that  they  would 
have,  every  body  say  what  he  thinks  of  every  body 
else.  Pelham,  entering  the  home  of  Mrs.  Fun- 
gus, who  has  invited  him  to  her  ball,  is  to  refuse 
to  bow  to  her,  but  is  to  say:  44 1 don’t  bow  to  you 
because  I don’t  respect  you.  You  are  a hideous 
old  woman.  Your  cheeks  are  plastered  with  paint; 
you  wear  a ridiculous  wig ; you  are  stuffed  and 
padded  to  give  yourself  a figure ; you  are  a grin- 
ning, wriggling  old  witch,  grimacing  and  lying 
and  backbiting  your  neighbors.”  This  is  what  is 
fondly  called  dwelling  in  the  palace  of  truth.  It 
is  a kind  of  truth-telling  which  would  turn  hu- 
man society  into  a howling  wilderness.  Truth- 
telling ? How  does  he  know  that  it  is  the  truth  ? 
It  is  his  opinion, his  impression.  What  then?  Are 


his  opinions  and  impressions  synonymoos  with 
truth  ? Is  he  the  Roman  Pope,  that  he  should 
be  infallible?  How  many  of  our  judgments  of 
each  other  prove  to  be  correct  ? How  many  are 
not  modified  or  susceptible  of  infinite  modifica- 
tion? If  you  lay  down  exact  truth  of  statement 
as  the  rule  of  your  conversation  and  manner,  vei 7 
well ; but  spare  ns  your  whims  and  prejudices  and 
guesses.  Give  us  the  pure  truth  in  in tercourse, 
or  give  us  courtesy.  Who  can  give  the  pare 
truth  ? But  who  can  not  give  courtesy  ? 

“ Loke  who  that  is  most  vertuous  alway. 

Prive  and  apart,  and  moat  entendeth  ay 
To  do  the  geuiil  dedee  that  he  can, 

ADd  take  him  for  the  greteet  gentliman. 

Crist  wol  we  claime  of  him  our  geutiilesse, 
Not  of  our  elders  for  hir  old  rich  esse.*7 


A friend,  whose  memory  retains  every  strain 
of  English  verse,  reproaches  the  Easy  Chair  fur 
forgetting,  in  quoting  the  song  of  Bibo,  mouth 
before  last,  the  epigram  of  Matt.  Prior:  • 

“When  Bibo  thought  fit  from  the  world  to  retreat, 
As  full  of  Champagne  as  an  egg’s  full  of  meat. 
He  waked  in  the  boat,  and  to  Charon  he  said 
He  would  be  rowed  hack,  for  he  was  not  yet  dead. 
* Trim  the  boat  and  sit  quiet,’  stern  Charon  replied ; 
•Yon  may  have  forgot— you  were  drunk  when  yon 
died.’” 

The  song  as  sung  in  the  clubs  is  merely  an 
amplification  of  these  lines. 


diiitnr’s  I'itanj  jUrnrir. 


THE  reader  will  find  in  the  March  number  of 
Harper^  Magazine  an  account  of  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone’s last  African  explorations,  condensed 
from  The  Last  Journals  of  David  Livingstone  in 
Central  Africa  ( Harper  and  Brothers);  but  no 
epitome  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  warmth 
and  color  which  make  this  volume  the  most  in- 
spiring, as  it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  of 
the  season.  It  is  vital  with  the  personality  of 
its  author — a great  and  good  man,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  that  consecrated  host  who, 
the  exclusive  property  of  no  age  and  no  denomi- 
nation, have  gone  forth,  gladly  sacrificing  that 
which  most  men  hold  dear,  and  imperiling  life 
itself,  in  order  to  proclaim  to  barbaric  tribes  the 
good  news  which  has  made  Christendom  what 
it  is. 

Dr.  Livingstone  was  not  an  ordinary  mission- 
ary, simply  because  he  was  not  an  ordinary  man. 
His  ambition  was  not  to  redeem  a few  individu- 
als from  barbarism,  but  a continent ; not  to  add  a 
few  scores  or  hundreds  to  the  church,  but  Africa 
to  the  civilized  world.  All  his  interest  in  scien- 
tific and  geographical  research  was  subordinate  to 
this  one  supreme  aim,  to  deliver  Africa  from  the 
slave-trade,  “the  open  sore  of  the  world,”  and 
by  this  and  his  published  researches  bring  it  with- 
in the  beneficent  influences  of  commerce,  civiliza- 
tion, and  Christianity.  From  the  entry  in  his 
diary  on  the  morning  of  starting — 44 1 trust  that 
the  Most  High  may  prosper  me  in  this  work, 
granting  me  influence  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen, 
and  helping  me  to  make  my  intercourse  benefi- 
cial to  them” — to  the  last  scene,  when  he  w'as 
found  dead  and  cold  on  his  knees  by  his  bed,  this 
spirit  of  complete,  deep,  and  unfaltering  conse- 
cration to  his  God-given  work,  and  this  spirit 


of  quiet  trust  in  God  to  sustain  him  in  and  carry 
him  through  it,  is  manifested  on  almost  every 
page  and  in  absolutely  every  incident.  This 
pure  unselfishness  of  his  purpose,  coupled  with 
a courage  which  never  faltered  and  a persever- 
ance which  never  wavered,  will  draw  all  readers 
to  him,  as  it  drew  to  him,  in  bonds  which  not 
even  death  could  sever,  his  faithful  attendants. 
The  44  magnetism”  in  the  man  is  preserved  in  the 
book,  and  gives  to  it  a more  than  fascination, 
which  lifts  it  quite  above  all  other  works  in  the 
same  field,  such  as  Sir  Samnel  Baker’s  Ismaitia 
and  Schweinfurth’s  Heart  of  Africa , and  ranks 
it  with  the  lives  of  the  true  heroes  of  the  world 
and  saints  of  the  church.  For  neither  the  ro- 
mances of  the  one  nor  the  legends  of  the  other 
record  a nobler  character,  nor  one  better  worthy 
of  a true  hero-worship,  than  the  story  of  David 
Livingstone’s  life  and  death.  For  wlint  he  tells 
us  about  Africa  w’c  are  thankful,  of  course ; but 
for  what  he  shows  in  himself  we  are  ns  much 
more  thankful  as  the  possibilities  of  manhood 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  possibilities  of 
an  undeveloped  continent. 

The  latest  and  by  no  means  the  least  volume 
on  Oriental  investigations,  whose  prosecution 
has  made  the  names  of  Layard,  Rawlinson,  Le- 
normant,  and  half  a score  of  others  famous,  is  Mr. 
George  Smith’s  Assyrian  Discoveries  (Scribner, 
Armstrong,  and  Co.).  His  investigations  began 
in  the  British  Museum,  where,  in  1872,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  deciphering  the  tablets  containing  the 
Chaldean  account  of  the  delnge.  That  remarka- 
ble discovery  will  probably  be  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  our  readers.  A photographic  reproduction  of 
a fragment  of  the  tablets,  with  an  account  of  the 
contents,  was  published  at  the  time  in  Harpers 
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Weekly.  This  discovery  created  great  interest,  we  know  of  no  works  that  would  repay  careful 
not  only  in  literary  and  antiquarian  circles,  but  and  thoughtful  study  more  richly  than  these  of 
also  in  the  larger  public.  As  a consequence,  the  Dr.  Lieber's,  nor,  indeed,  any  that  would  be  ad- 
Daily  Telegraph , of  Londop,  sent  Mr.  Smith  out  ditions  of  more  permanent  value  to  every  Amer- 
to  Mosul  to  prosecute  further  his  investigations  ican  library. 

on  the  ground  ; and  this  expedition  was  so  sue-  Mr.  J.  VY.  Schuckers’b  Life  and  Public  Serv- 
cessful  that  a second  one  was  undertaken,  at  the  ices  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 
expense  of  the  British  Museum.  The  volume  is  a very  different  kind  of  book  from  the  life  of 
now  published  embodies  the  results  of  these  two  the  same  distinguished  statesman  by  Judge  War- 
expeditions.  It  is  illustrated  with  wood -cuts  den,  of  which  we  gave  the  readers  of  this  Maga- 
and  photographs.  Mr.  Smith  writes  with  more  zine  some  account  in  our  September  number, 
graphic  power  than  one  would  expect  from  a Mr.  Schuckers  was  for  many  years  Mr.  Chase’s 
professional  decipherer  of  the  extraordinarily  private  secretary.  He  had  therefore  peculiar  op- 
illegible  records  of  the  Oriental  empires.  He  portunities  for  knowing  not  only  the  public  serv- 
presents  in  a pictorial  and  interesting  manner  an  ices  but  the  private  life  and  character  of  the  sub- 
account of  the  ruins  explored,  the  methods  of  ject  of  his  biography.  44  No  man  is  hero  to  his 
exploration,  and  the  obstacles  encountered  in  own  valet;”  nevertheless  it  is  the  distinguishing 
the  opposition  of  the  Turkish  government  and  mark  of  true  greatness  that  those  who  possess  it 
the  untrustworthiness  of  the  natives  whom  he  generally  seem  greater  to  their  most  familiar 
was  forced  to  employ.  But  the  most  valuable  acquaintances  than  to  the  more  remote  public, 
portion  of  his  volume  consists  in  the  account  of  This  was  emphatically  true  of  Mr.  Chase,  and 
the  Assyrian  stone  records,  and  his  translation  this  biography  will  therefore  add  to  the  reader’s 
of  them.  Their  number  is  amazing.  In  the  respect  for  the  public  services  of  Mr.  Chase  the 
ruins  of  one  palace  he  found  three  thousand  warmer  regard  due  to  his  private  life  and  charac- 
fragments  of  tablets,  and  their  position  led  him  ter.  Mr.  Schuckers  exhibits  no  inclination  to 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  constituted  originally  become  a mere  eulogist,  none  to  shine  in  light 
part  of  a stone  library,  which  occupied  the  upper  borrowed  from  the  greater  luminary,  and  none 
story  of  the  palace.  Of  these  tablets  the  most  of  that  weakness  of  obsequiousness  which  some- 
important  yet  deciphered  are  those  which  from  times  mars  the  descriptions  of  great  men  by  their 
their  contents  are  known  as  the  44  deluge  tab-  attendants  and  subordinates ; he  does  not  play  the 
lets,”  the  date  of  which  Mr.  Smith  places  at  part  of  a Boswell  to  a Johnson.  Neither  does  ho 
2000  b.c.  But  there  are  also  other  inscriptions,  suffer  personal  or  political  prejudices  to  obtrude 
some  of  them  of  considerable  interest  and  im-  themselves  in  unseemly  and  uncalled-for  criti- 

Ence,  and  confirmatory  of  Old  Testament  cism.  If  he  is  not  a eulogist,  neither  is  he  a 
ry.  A considerable  proportion  of  the  book  critic : he  is  a historian.  He  writes  without  the 
is  taken  up  with  translations  of  these  inscrip-  least  pretense  to  rhetorical  skill,  without  any  en- 
tions,  many  of  which  w'ould  be  nearly  if  not  deavor  by  ingenious  grouping  or  word-painting 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader  but  to  impart  a fictitious,  a romantic,  or  even  an  ar- 
for  the  interpretation  with  which  Mr.  Smith  gen-  tistic  interest  to  his  narrative,  and  without  any 
ernlly  accompanies  them.  of  those  climaxes  and  contrasts  which  sometimes 

Dr.  Woolsev,  one  of  our  most  accomplished  enhance  the  attractiveness  and  present  effect  of 
living  authorities  upon  public  law,  has  edited  new  history,  but  generally  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  sim- 
editions  of  Dr.  Lieber’s  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  - pie  truthfulness.  He  writes  with  simplicity  of 
Government  and  Political  Ethics , which  have  expression,  with  unostentation,  without  partiali- 
been  issued  in  handsome  and  convenient  form  by  ty,  save  that  of  a pure,  warm,  and  sincere  friend- 
Lippincott  and  Co.  No  more  competent  hand  ship  for  his  chief,  and  with  a just  and  honorable, 
for  the  purpose  could  have  been  found,  and  Dr.  but  not  extravagant  or  sentimental,  appreciation 
Woolsey’s  name  gives  an  added  value  even  to  of  that  inherent  dignity  and  nobility  of  character 
Lieber’s  works.  Of  all  men  of  foreign  birth  who  to  which  Mr.  Chase’s  honorable  position  neither 
have  made  America  their  home,  few  have  been  did  nor  could  add  any  thing,  and  from  which  the 
of  really  greater  service  to  the  country  or  have  criticism  of  politicarfoes  neither  did  nor  could 
conferred  more  lustre  npon  it  than  Francis  Lie-  detract.  The  fifty-second  chapter,  in  which  the 
ber.  He  was  an  American  wholly  and  in  the  author  presents  a well-arranged  and  succinct 
best  sense  and  by  conviction  ; a sound  and  clear  summary  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Mr. 
political  thinker,  a comprehensive  scholar,  and  a Chase’s  mind  and  his  methods  of  work,  is  a noble 
man  of  the  tenderest  and  most  generous  heart,  monument  to  a noble  man,  the  more  fitting  and 
His  contributions  to  political  philosophy  are  more  appropriate  from  its  very  simplicity.  Over  the 
valuable  than  any  that  have  been  made  on  this  grave  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  none  other  than  a sim- 
side  of  the  sen ; and  in  both  the  works  which  Dr.  pie  monument  would  be  appropriate.  The  por- 
Woolsey  has  edited,  Lieber’s  quick  sympathies  trait  which  serves  as  a frontispiece  is  excellent, 
and  large  learning  have  made  discussions  which  though  one  showing  him  in  his  later  life  would 
might  seem  to  be  in  their  nature  abstract  and  diy,  have  done  greater  justice  to  his  remarkably  fine 
full  of  interest  and  charm.  His  view  of  the  state,  appearance  and  bearing. 

and  of  a question  which  always  profoundly  inter-  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Liberal  Faith , by 
ests  Americans — the  relation  of  morals  and  poli-  Alfred  S.  Putnam  (Roberts  Brothers,  Boston), 
tics — is  most  interesting  and  clear.  Lieber  was  is  a volume  of  over  600  pages  of  hymns  and  sa- 
a student  and  a professor,  but  not  a doctrinaire,  cred  poems,  taken  from  American  w riters  of  the 
His  mind  was  singularly  practical  and  sensible,  Liberal  Church  in  America,  and  accompanied 
and  he  draws  with  a firm  hand  the  luminous  by  biographical  sketches  of  the  writers.  In  these 
line  between  the  object  and  the  methods  of  po-  sketches  Mr.  Putnam  has  embodied  something 
litical  action.  Just  at  this  time,  when  the  public  approximating  a critical  estimate  of  the  poets 
mind  is  olive  with  interest  upon  that  very  subject,  whose  songs  he  quotes.  The  biographical  infor- 
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mation,  though  brief,  is  compact  and  sufficient!/ 
comprehensive  for  the  author’s  purpose ; the  crit- 
icisms do  not  indicate  a critical  talent  in  the  ed- 
itor ; they  are  too  uniformly  commendatory,  and 
are  characterized  by  that  multiplication  of  eulo- 
gistic epithets  which  belongs  to  the  average  news- 
paper criticism.  The  list  of  writers  embraces  all 
shades  of  theological  thought  within  the  Liberal 
Church,  from  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins  to  Revs. 
John  Weiss  and  O.  B.  Frothingham.  The  vol- 
ume includes  not  only  the  writings  of  religious 
authors,  but  also  poems  of  a very  general  char- 
acter which  contain  expressions  of  religious  feel- 
ing.- The  reader  of  this  book  can  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  Christian  experi- 
ence is  much  more  catholic  than  the  church  has 
been  wont  to  regard  it,  and  that  the  variations 
of  religious  belief  do  not  produce  so  great  varia- 
tions in  religions  emotion  as  is  often  imagined. 
As  in  our  church  hymn-books  the  poems  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Faber  and  tbe  Protestant  Wes- 
ley abide  in  harmony  side  by  side,  so  in  this  vol- 
ume, the  production  exclusively  of  Liberal  writ- 
ers, there  will  be  found  the  rhythmical  expression, 
the  deeply  earnest  expression,  too,  of  almost  ev- 
ery phase  of  Christian  experience  to  be  found  in 
the  hymnology  of  other  branches  of  the  Christian 
ehurch.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  there  is  a char- 
acteristic lack  of  that  impassioned  fervor  which 
belongs  to  the  hymns  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
Chnrch  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  that  stalwart 
and  muscular  piety  which  belongs  to  the  best  spec- 
imens of  Scottish,  Puritan,  and  German  verse. 
But  this  lack  is  a characteristic  not  of  the  de- 
nomination, but  of  the  age,  which  is  unable  to 
reproduce  in  any  branch  of  the  church  a Faber,  a 
Wesley,  or  a Watts. 

The  third  volume  concludes  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  (J.  B. 
Ford  and  Co.).  It  presents  Mr.  Beecher’s  the- 
ology. It  discusses  the  Bible  and  the  proper 
use  of  the  Bible,  the  true  conception  of  God  and 
the  true  methods  of  presenting  Him,  human  nature 
and  its  development  into  a Christian  manhood. 
Throughout  the  volume,  however,  Mr.  Beecher 
treats  of  theology  not  as  a science,  but  as  an  in- 
strument, that  is,  he  presents  not  a systematical 
philosophy  of  divinity,  but  only  a consideration 
of  those  phases  of  truth  which,  in  his  judgment, 
the  Christian  ministry  can  use  most  efficacious- 
ly in  their  work.  This  method  avoids  some  per- 
plexing  questions,  and  perhaps  hannonizes  best 
with  the  general  purpose  of  this  course  of  lect- 
ures, but  the  result  is  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. The  practical  worker  will  find  abundant 
and  useful  suggestions  in  the  volume.  The  the- 
ological thinker  will  regret  that  Mr.  Beecher  has 
not  given  to  the  world  more  fully  and  frankly 
the  philosophy  which  underlies  his  own  ministry. 

In  Urban€  and  his  Friends  (A.  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph and  Co.)  Mrs.  Prentiss  employs  a very 
simple  stratagem  to  render  attractive  her  discus- 
sions of  certain  grave  problems  in  Christian  ex- 
perience. Urband  is  a man  of  threescore  years, 
‘‘every  inch  a man,  and  yet  with  feminine 
sweetness  in  his  face.”  A meeting  is  held  in  his 
study  every  week  for  personal  conversation  on 
practical  religious  themes,  and  by  means  of 
these  meetings  the  authoress  presents  her  own 
views  in  a colloquial  And  semi-dramatic  man- 
ner. These  are  essentially  those  of  a mystic; 
they  appeal  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  rather 


than  to  the  judgment  or  even  the  conscience. 

They  are  tender  and  touching— the  tragedy  of 
Jnnia  can  not  easily  be  read  with  dry  eyes;  bat 
their  effect  will  be  rather  to  stimulate  religious 
emotions  than  to  strengthen  the  soul  for  the 
practical  work  of  lifa 

The  most  impressive  temperance  story  which 
we  remember  to  have  read  is  Edward  Everett 
Hale’s  Our  New  Crusade  (Roberts  Brothers). 

The  idea  was  suggested  by  the  women’s  move- 
ment last  year  against  intemperance,  but  the 
method  of  Mr.  Hale’s  crusade  is  more  practical 
and  more  judicious.  The  anthor  clearly  shows 
what  may  be  effected  by  the  co-operation  and 
well-directed  effort  of  Christian  men  and  women 
against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  What 
was  done  at  Bromwich  may  be  done  any  where. 

If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  Christ  and  Hu- 
manity , by  Henry  M.  Goodwin  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  will  make  considerable  stir  in  the  the- 
ological world,  and  provoke  considerable  discus- 
sion both  of  a friendly  and  a hostile  sort  from 
the  theological  press.  Mr.  Goodwin  will  snffer 
the  nsnal  fate  of  independent  and  original  think- 
ers. It  will  be  declared  that  he  denies  the  proper 
divinity  and  also  that  he  denies  the  proper  ho- 
inanity  of  Jesus  Chritf,  that  he  is  an  Arian  and 
also  a Eutychian,  a Unitarian  and  also  a Sweden- 
borgian.  All  this,  however,  he  will  doubtless 
survive,  as  a great  many  have  survived  similar 
attacks  before  him;  and  since  this  is  an  age 
which  patronizes  independent  thinking,  his  vol- 
ume will  be  read  and  even  stndied  all  the  more 
because  it  does  not  travel  the  beaten  course  of 
the  past  centuries.  Ever  since  Jesus  Christ  pat 
to  the  Pharisees  the  question,  “ What  think  ye 
of  Christ?  whose  son  is  he?”  the  problem  has 
been  pondered  by  the  church  with  very  various 
results.  The  ordinary  orthodox  view  that  his 
was  a double  nature,  God  and  man  welded  to- 
gether in  a character  that  was  neither  simply  di- 
vine nor  simply  human,  but  divine-human /that 
in  the  one  soul  there  were  two  wills,  and  in  the 
one  life  two  lives,  however  satisfactory  it  may  ba 
to  those  who  ore  proficient  in  theological  lore, 
has  never  practically  gained  much  real  accept- 
ance among  unprofessional  readers  of  the  New 
Testament.  Indeed,  most  of  them  have  been 
content  to  take  the  simple  story  of  the  Gospels, 
without  much  thought  as  to  how  the  God  who 
shines  through  Jesus  became  incarnate  in  him ; 
and  those  who  have  thought  much  and  independ- 
ently can  surely  not  have  failed  to  feel,  if  not  to 
see,  how  artificial  and  foreign  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  New  Testament  teaching  is  this  theory,  born  of 
later  scholastic  theology,  of  a double  personality. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  recognizing  more  than  most  theo- 
logians do  that  religious  truth  is  a matter  of  ex- 
perience, not  merely  of  intellection,  undertakes  to 
present  to  the  intellect  a simpler  theory  of  Christ’s 
character  than  this  of  his  dual  nature.  It  does  not 
differ  so  widely  from  that  of  Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er as  he  supposes,  except  in  being  stated  more 
comprehensively  and  philosophically.  It  is,  in 
brief,  this : that  the  anthropomorphic  conception 
of  God  is  the  right  one ; that  man — that  is,  the 
ideal  man — is  an  image  of  God  ; that  the  human 
and  divine  natures  are  the  same  in  essence ; that 
the  difference  is  in  quantity  rather  than  quality ; 
that  the  human  is  simply  a reproduction  in  a 
finite  form  of  the  divine ; hence,  that  in  the  in- 
carnation God  does  not  take  upon  Himself  anoth- 
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er  and  incongruous  or  inconsistent  character,  but 
simply  empties  Himself  of  the  largeness  of  llis 
being,  subjects  Himself  to  the  limitations  of  a 
body  and  a bodily  condition,  and,  becoming  for 
the  time  being  man,  is  truly  both  man  and  God, 
because  in  the  essential  features  of  their  nature 
the  two  are  the  some.  This,  reduced  to  a para- 
graph/ is  the  kernel  of  Mr.  Goodwin’s  Christolo- 
gy.  For  its  elaboration  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book  itself.  It  is  clear  in  expression,  and 
independent  and  vigorous  in  thought ; in  form 
it  is  not  altogether  happy.  The  first  half  con- 
sists of  sermons  preached  at  various  periods  dur- 
ing a ministry  of  twenty  years.  The  natural 
consequence  is  a repetition  of  substantially  the 
same  thoughts,  and  sometimes  even  the  same 
phrases.  On  the  other  hand,  this  genesis  of  the 
volume  imparts  to  it  a wanner,  more  practical, 
and  more  spiritual  character  than  belongs  to  most 
theological  treatises,  and  adapts  it  to  the  interest 
and  the  profit  of  the  non-professional  reader. 
The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  more  strictly  the- 
ological, and  is  devoted  to  a review,  historical  and 
critical,  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  person. 

In  The  Law  and  the  Lady  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  last  novel,  the  au- 
thor, in  the  opening  chapter,  hints  at  a secret 
which  separates  Valeria,  just  married,  and  her 
husband.  About  half  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  the  wife's  successful  investigation  and  final 
discovery  of  this  secret;  the  other  half  in  her 
successful  endeavor  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  unjust  imputation  under  which  her  hus- 
band is  well-nigh  crushed.  The  interest  of  the 
story  lies  chiefly  in  tracing  out  this  mystery. 
The  novel  is  an  enigma  only  less  successful  than 
that  of  The  Moonstone . Who  murdered  Mrs. 
Macallan  ? is  a problem  which  will  tax  the  novel- 
reader’s  powers  scarcely  less  than  that  other  rid- 
dle of  fiction,  Who  stole  the  Moonstone?  There 
is  no  moral  in  the  story,  unless  it  contains  one 
agaiust  the  Scotch  verdict  of  “ Not  proven and 
the  characters,  though  perhaps  as  strongly  drawn, 
ore  not  as  true  to  nature  as  those  of  Man  and 
Wife.  In  the  latter  novel  the  plot  naturally 
grows  out  of  the  peculiar  but  not  impossible  sit- 
uation in  which  remarkable  but  not  unnatural 
characters  are  involved.  In  The  Law  and  the 
Lady , on  the  other  hand,  the  characters  are  in- 
vented in  order  to  create  the  situation.  Only 
such  a trio  as  the  morbidly  sensitive  Mrs.  Mac- 
allan, the  half-mad  Miserrimus  Dexter,  and  the 
resolutely  weak  Eustace  could  either  create  such 
a riddle  or  leave  the  wife  to  find  the  clew  to  it 
unaided,  and  despite  her  husband’s  opposition. 
Miserrimus  himself  is  not  a more  natural  char- 
acter than  Caliban,  nor  is  his  personality  less 
marked.  We  recall  in  Charles  Dickens  no  freak 
of  fancy  more  wildly  fantastical  than  the  picture 
of  this  half  imp,  half  man,  in  his  self-chosen  soli- 
tary imprisonment,  driving  back  and  forth  across 
bis  room  in  his  wheeled  chair,  with  his  * 4 immense 
imagination  at  work.”  This  peculiar  phase  of 
Wilkie  Collins’s  genius,  this  purely  inventive  fan- 
cy, is  something  new ; at  least  we  recall  in  his 
works  nothing  of  this  sort  quite  equal  to  it. 

A Strange  Worlds  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  opens  also  with  a mys- 
terious murder.  But  the  clew  to  the  mystery  is 
given^to  the  reader  at  once,  and  the  interest  in 
the  story  turns  not  upon  unraveling  it,  but  upon 
the  effect  it  produces  upon  life  and  character. 
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Miss  Braddon’s  late  novels  we  have  found  both 
healthful  and  entertaining.  Certainly  this  last 
story  is  so.  The  murder,  perhaps,  borders  on 
the  sensational.  It  is  so  improbable  as  to  be  al- 
most impossible,  and  in  that  the  novel  pivots  on 
so  unreal  an  incident,  and  so  incongruous  a char- 
acter qs  Churchill  Penwyn,  it  is  undoubtedly  de- 
fective. It  is  this  dependence  on  a purely  im- 
possible incident  and  a wholly  unnatural  charac- 
ter for  plot  which  distinguishes  the  merely  good 
novel-writer  from  the  best  artists.  But  the  rest  of 
the  story  is  not  only  true  to  life,  the  truthfulness 
of  its  portraitures  is  a considerable  item  in  its  in- 
terest, and  the  book  as  a whole  may  fairly  rank 
with  the  best  of  the  authoress’s  numerous  works. 

The  Straits  of  Malacca , Indo- China,  and 
China,  by  J.  Thompson  (Harper  and  Brothers), 
is  one  of  those  volumes  of  travel  which  are  pecul- 
iarly characteristic  of  the  latest  phase  of  litera- 
ture, and  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  produced 
except  for  the  latest  developments  of  civilization. 
Such  a work  presupposes  an  accessibility  of  re- 
mote regions  which  only  modem  travel  has 
brought  about,  and  a public  interest  in  heathen 
and  half-civilized  forms  of  life  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a broadening  culture  and  a ripening  liber- 
ality. If  we  have  been  “outside  barbarians”  to 
the  “Celestials,”  they  have  been  no  less  so  to  ns, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Chi- 
nese or  the  Anglo-Saxon  wall  has  been  the  most 
impregnable.  Mr.  Thompson  tells  us  in  his  title- 
page  that  his  book  is  the  product  of  ten  yeftrs1 
travel,  adventure,  and  residence  abroad.  He  is 
a photographer,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  invited 
to  take  the  likeness  of  his  Siamese  Majesty  indi- 
cates that  he  is  a skillful  one.  His  journal  be- 
gins at  Penang,  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
carries  us,  by  a succession  of  journeys,  to  Pekin. 

It  embraces  an  account  of  Malacca,  Singapore, 
Bangkok,  the  ancient  ruins  of  Cambodia,  Hong- 
Kong,  Shanghai,  and  Pekin,  together  with  a visit 
to  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  another  to  the 
interior  of  China,  np  the  Yang-tse  River.  The 
author  writes  as  one  who  is  overburdened  with 
material.  . His  pages  are  crowded  with  the  facts 
and  incidents  which  he  has  witnessed,  but  are 
comparatively  free  from  philosophical  comment 
upon  them.  He  writes  without  the  poetiy  and 
humor  which  characterize  most  French  travelers, 
but,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  his  narrative 
is  in  appearance  more  truthful  and  trustworthy. 

“ It  has  been  my  care,”  he  Bays,  “ so  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  his  [the  reader’s]  gaze,  that  it  may 
present  to  him  if  not  always  an  agreeable,  yet  at 
least  a faithful,  impression  of  China  and  its  in- 
habitants. ” This  holding  up  of  a mirror  is  by  no 
means  so  easy  a task  as  it  appears  to  be,  and  the 
author’s  prejudices  sometimes  make  a flaw  in  the 
glass  that  affects  the  picture.  Making  all  due 
allowance,  however,  for  these,  his  portraiture  of 
the  average  Chinaman,  as  sensual,  cunning,  im- 
placable, and  an  unhesitating  liar,  is  not  such  as 
to  commend  very  cordially  that  ethical  system 
of  Confucius  which  forms  the  theme  of  so  many 
encomiums  by  certain  of  our  purely  theoretical 
moralists.  Mr.  Thompson’s  observations  and 
descriptions  are  mainly  confined  to  the  life,  the 
monuments,  and  the  people  of  the  lands  which 
he  visited ; his  volume  contains  comparatively 
little  of  scientific  information.  The  illustrations 
are  admirable ; they  are  nearly  seventy  in  num- 
ber, and  are  taken  from  the  author’s  sketches 
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and  photographs.  The  book  is,  indeed,  in  an  art 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  handsomest  books  of 
travel  of  the  year. 

Dr.  John  W.  Draper's  History  of  the  Con - 
fiict  between  lleliyion  and  Science  (D.  Appleton 
and  Co.)  has  this  much  to  commend  it,  that  it 
undertakes  to  supply  a widely  felt  want  in  liter- 
ature, and  that  its  author  is  a man  of  extensive 
erudition,  though  not  always  sound  scholarship, 
and  of  scientific  attainments,  though  not  of  re- 
ligious sympathies.  But  he  certainly  does  not 
possess  that  rare  impartiality  of  mind  which  could 
alone  enable  an  author  to  write  a successful  his- 
tory of  this  conflict,  and  the  work  wJiich  he  has 
written  will  be  satisfactory  only  to  the  most  ex- 
treme partisans  in  the  controversy.  It  is,  indeed, 
doubtful  whether  such  a history  can  be  written 
as  yet,  at  least  by  any  one  writer — whether  for 
its  successful  production  we  must  not  have  the 
history  of  religion  written  from  the  one  stand- 
point, and  that  of  science  from  the  other.  Dr. 
Draper's  language  is  always  moderate  and  re- 
spectful, but  he  does  not  indicate  that  he  under- 
stands wlmt  religion  is,  what  function  it  assumes 
to  fulfill,  or  wlmt  its  most  intelligent  advocates 
claim  it  has  accomplished.  If  he  had  entitled  it 
“ Romanism  and  Science,”  his  title  would  have 
been  more  just,  though  less  attractive.  Indeed, 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface  with  great  frankness 
that  he  has  had  little  to  say  respecting  those  two 
great  Christian  confessions,  the  Protestant  and 
Greek  Churches,  and  this  because  they  have  nev- 
er arrayed  themselves  against  the  advancement 
of  knowledge.  On  the  same  principle,  he  should 
have  omitted  from  his  history  all  mention  of  sci- 
ence, which  has  not  arrayed  itself  against  the  de- 
velopment of  man’s  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
There  is  as  little  reason  for  attributing  religion 
exclusively  to  the  Romish  Church  as  there  would 


be  for  confining  science  to  the  investigations  and 
hypotheses  of  a purely  materialistic  and  atheist- 
ical philosophy.  But  even  as  a history  of  the 
conflict  between  Romanism  and  science  it  is  im- 
possible to  accredit  this  volume  with  that  impar- 
tiality which  the  author  claims  for  it  in  his  pref- 
ace. We  expect  the  brilliant  advocate  to  close 
his  own  eyes  and  turn  the  eyes  of  the  jury  away 
from  the  evidence  which  is  adverse  to  the  verdict 
for  which  he  pleads,  but  we  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  historian  of  so  important  an  issue 
as  that  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  book  will 
not  forget  to  mention  that  Copernicus,  to  whom 
more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  man  the  revolu- 
tion in  astronomical  science  is  due,  was  a Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastic— canon  of  Frauenbnrg — and 
dedicated  his  great  work  to  Pope  Paul  HI. ; and 
that  to  the  Benedictines,  the  most  important  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  orders  of  monks,  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  learning,  literature,  and  the  fine 
arts  during  several  centuries  of  ignorance;  the 
guardianship  not  only  of  the  Scriptures,  but  also 
of  the  works  of  such  writers  os  Pliny,  Sallust, 
and  Cicero ; the  creation  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  the  invention  of  modern  music,  and  the  prac- 
tical application,  if  not  the  invention,  of  scientific 
agriculture.  Dr.  Draper  sees  in  religion  only  an 
impediment  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
man,  as  some  of  the  fathers,  whom  he  so  justly 
condemns,  saw  in  science  only  an  impediment  to 
man’s  spiritual  development.  The  true  history 
of  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion  cau 
only  be  written  by  one  who  recognizes  the  truth 
that  each  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the 
race,  and  that  the  conflict  between  the  two  has 
grown  out  of  the  fact  that  the  wisest  men  are 
partialists,  and  by  their  fears  and  their  prejudices 
have  created  a conflict  where  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  one. 


Cbitnr’s  Irieiitiiic  JUrarir. 


SUMMARY  OP  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

IN  Astronomy  we  have  the  announcement  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January  of  the  discovery 
of  asteroids  Nos.  139  and  140,  the  former  found 
in  October,  by  Professor  Watson  during  his  so- 
journ in  Pekin,  and  the  discovery  of  which  has 
hut  just  been  published  ; the  latter,  No.  140,  was 
found  at  Berlin  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
The  rediscovery  of  asteroid  No.  104,  Clymene, 
by  Dr.  Leuther,  is  also  equally  worthy  of  mention, 
as  the  increasing  number  of  these  small  planets 
renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  track  of 
them  all ; it  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  as- 
tronomers will  take  an  active  part  in  this  labor, 
which  indeed  specially  devolves  upon  them,  in- 
asmuch as  two  of  their  number,  Messrs.  Watson 
and  Peters,  take  so  prominent  a part  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  members  of  the  asteroid  group. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  of  auroras  consists  in 
the  new  general  catalogue  of  Fritz  of  Zurich. 
This  author  having  had  the  advantage  of  the  use 
of  the  great  catalogue  of  Lovering,  and  of  the 
smaller  works  of  other  authors,  has  added  to 
these  other  later  documents,  some  now  for  the 
first  time  rendered  accessible,  and  has  employed 
the  same  with  a praiseworthy  critical  skill  that 


renders  his  catalogue  invaluable  to  the  student 
of  these  as  yet  unexplained  phenomena.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  his  investigation  into  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  aurora,  and  an- 
ticipate still  further  contributions  from  him. 

To  the  study  of  earthquakes  Suess  of  Vienna 
has  contributed  a valuable  memoir  on  the  earth- 
quake of  Southern  Austria.  He  has  in  this  pa- 
per given  a careful  study  of  three  special  earth- 
quakes, and  finally  a collection  of  all  available 
data  referring  to  the  phenomena  in  past  history. 

Most  highly  interesting  is  his  map,  showing  that 
the  centres  of  earthquakes  are  in  that  country  all 
arranged  Along  certain  straight  lines  or  belts  of 
country,  which  in  one  remarkable  instance  coin- 
cides with  a river  valley  so  perfectly  as  to  afford 
a basis  for  very  plausible  simulations  as  to  the 
dependence  of  the  shock  upon  the  infiltration  of 
surface  water. 

In  this  connection  we  note  that  the  Prussian  • 
government  has  authorized  La  Saulb  to  establish 
a large  number  of  seismoraetric  stations  in  the 
volcanic  region  near  Bonn. 

Mineralogical  progress  since  our  last  has  ref- 
erence chiefly  to  the  announcement  of  new  spe- 
cies of  minerals.  The  first  to  be  mentioned  is 
miriquidite,  a name  recently  given  by  Freniel  to 
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a new  mineral  species  found  with  chalcocite, 
pyromorphite,  and  other  minerals  at  Schneeberg. 
It  occurs  in  minute  rbombohedral  (R  and  —ilt) 
crystals,  and  thus  far  no  analysis  has  been  made, 
owing  to  want  of  sufficient  material,  but  quali- 
tative experiments  show  it  to  be  a hydrous  basic 
compound  of  lead  and  iron  with  arsenic  and  phos- 
phoric acids.  It  has  the  hardness  of  fluorite  (4), 
and  a dark  yellowish  to  reddish-brown  color. 

Frenzel  has  shown  that  the  little  tufted  or 
globular  forms  of  silicate  of  bismuth  occurring  at 
Schneeberg  and  Johan ngeorgenstadt  are  not  iso- 
metric, but  monoclinic,  in  crystalline  form,  and 
consequently  he  separates  them  from  the  old  eu- 
lytite  (isometric),  and  gives  them  the  new  name, 
Agricolite. 

Allophite  is  a new  hydrous  silicate  of  alumi- 
na and  magnesia,  much  resembling  pseudophite, 
which  Websky  has  found  at  Langenbielan,  in  Si- 
lesia. It  occurs  in  dense  microcrystalline  mass- 
es, and  it  might  perhaps  be  questioned  whether 
it  deserved  a place  as  a new  mineral  species. 

Ettringite  is  a new  hydrous  sulphate  of  alumi- 
na and  lime  described  by  Lehmann.  In  appear- 
ance and  occurrence  it  resembles  the  new  chalco- 
morphite  of  Vom  Rath,  but  has  a very  different 
composition  (chalcomorphite  is  a hydrous  silicate 
of  alumina  and  lime).  Ettringite  is  found  in  mi- 
nute needle-like  crystals  (hexagonal  system)  fill- 
ing cavities  in  masses  of  limestone  inclosed  in 
the  lava  of  Ettringcn,  not  far  from  the  famous 
Laacher  See. 

M.  Ducloux  has  recently  described  in  the 
Comptes  Rendu*  a new  mineral  under  the  name 
of  rivotite . It  contains  antimony,  copper,  car- 
bonic acid,  with  a little  silver,  and  the  describer 
looks  upon  it  as  a compound  of  antimonic  acid 
with  carbonate  of  copper  and  silver.  It  is  amor- 
phous and  compact,  and  of  a yellowish  or  gray- 
ish-green color.  It  was  found  disseminated 
through  a white  limestone  in  the  province  of 
Lerida,  France. 

Another  new  mineral  is  the  meymacite  of 
Carnot.  It  is  a hydrated  tungstic  acid  (tung- 
stite),  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  from 
the  decompositioh  of  tungstate  of  lime,  schee- 
Jitc.  In  some  cases  it  preserves  the  form  and 
even  the  structure  of  the  original  scheelite.  Its 
characters  are  not  very  well  defined,  and  it  may 
hardly  deserve  an  independent  position.  It  is 
named  from  the  locality,  Mevmac,  where  other 
minerals  containing  tungstic  acid  have  been 
found. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
a related  mineral,  described  some  time  since  by 
Domeyko,  and  called  cupro-tungstite.  It  is  a 
true  tungstate  of  copper,  and  is  interesting  in  its 
relation  to  the  cupro-scheelite  of  Whitney,  found 
in  California,  and  which  was  a scheelite  contain- 
ing considerable  copper.  The  cupro-tungstite  was 
found  near  Santiago,  Chili. 

The  progress  which  is  now  being  made  in  Ge- 
ologyy  and  the  interest  which  is  generally  felt  in 
it,  are  shown  by  nothing  more  clearly  than  by  the 
large  number  of  independent  surveys  which  are 
now  being  carried  forward  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  several  surveys  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, prosecuted  by  the  general  government 
either  through  the  Interior  Department  or  the 
War  Department,  many  of  the  older  States  are 
carrying  on  the  same  work  for  themselves.  The 
novelties  of  the  work  in  the  latter  case  are  few, 


and  the  chances  for  surprising  discoveries  in  the 
investigation  of  ground  already  pretty  well  known 
are  smaller,  and  yet  the  general  importance  of 
such  thorough  work,  both  for  science  and  for  the 
economical  interests  of  the  State  itself,  can  hard- 
ly be  overestimated. 

The  geological  survey  of  New  Hampshire  is 
now  about  completed,  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
final  report  has  just  appeared.  The  work  has 
been  carried  on  for  some  years  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Hitchcock,  and  has  been  and  will 
be  the  meAns  of  bringing  out  many  important 
facts  in  regard  to  the  older  crystalline  rocks  of 
New  England— perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all 
problems  in  American  geology.  The  finding  of 
Helderberg  fossils  at  Littleton,  New  Hampshire, 
which  we  owe  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  locality  of  the  same  age  long 
known  at  Bernardston,  Massachusetts,  of  itself 
alone  throws  great  lighfupon  the  condition  of 
this  portion  of  the  country  in  those  remote  times. 
This  same  subject  of  the  crystalline  rocks  will  be 
still  more  elucidated  in  case  the  proposition  for 
a new  survey  of  Massachusetts,  now  before  the 
Legislature,  is  decided  favorably.  The  thorough- 
ness which  is  contemplated  for  this  survey  wHl 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is,  as  proposed,  to 
continue  for  fifteen  years,  and  to  include  not  only 
geology,  but  also  the  several  departments  of  bi- 
ology.  Those  who  have  the  subject  in  charge 
have  suggested  $387,000  as  about  the  amount 
which  will  be  required  to  accomplish  all  that  is 
proposed,  including  the  preparation  of  the  results 
of  the  work  for  the  press. 

In  regard  to  the  surveys  of  other  States,  that 
of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
Lesley,  may  be  mentioned.  It  has  now  com- 
pleted its  first  year  of  field  work. 

A State  with  such  a wonderful  store  of  miner- 
al wealth  may  well  afford  a resurvey  of  its  ter- 
ritory, especially  in  view  of  the  great  progress 
made  in  the  science  since  its  first  survey  was 
completed,  in  which,  by-the-way,  Professor  Les- 
ley himself  took  an  active  part.  Missouri  has 
recently  published  a geological  report  in  734 
pages,  containing  many  valuable  facts,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  her  extensive  lead  mines.  One 
probable  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Schmidt  from 
the  facts  observed  is  especially  important — that 
the  occurrence  of  lead  ore  is  not  exclusively  de- 
pendent upon  the  geological  formation,  but  its 
deposition  may  have  taken  place  simultaneously 
in  similar  rocks  of  different  geological  periods. 
This  would  make  the  origin  of  all  the  galenite 
later  than  the  subcarboniferous. 

A first  report  of  the  geology  and  agriculture 
of  Texas  has  been  made  by  Professor  Buckley, 
State  geologist,  in  which  a general  outline  is 
given  of  what  may  be  expected  from  a further 
prosecution  of  his  labors.  Professor  Buckley  is 
well  known  ns  an  active  botanist,  and  he  em- 
braces the  occasion  of  his  report  to  reply  to  some 
criticisms  by  Professor  Asa  Gray  in  regard  to 
the  validity  of  certain  species  of  plants  described 
by  himself  manjr  years  ago  os  new  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Science. 

A meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey  was  recently 
held,  in  w hich  Professor  Cook  presented  his  an- 
nual report 

The  geologists  accompanying  the  government 
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expeditions  in  the  West  are  all  in  Washington, 
engaged  respectively  in  making  up  their  reports. 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Howell,  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  survey  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler, 
last  year  accompanied  Major  Powell.  No  mate- 
rial change  in  the  corps  connected  with  Dr.  Hay- 
den 8 labors  has  taken  place.  A report  by  Dr. 
Hayden  of  his  explorations,  geological  and  other- 
wise, in  1873,  is  about  making  its  appearance 
from  the  government  printing-office,  and  consti- 
tutes a very  large  volume,  profusely  illustrated 
with  maps  and  sections,  as  well  os  representa- 
tions of  recent  and  fossil  species  of  animals  and 
plants,  the  whole  making  a work  of  extreme 
value. 

The  record  of  Geographical  Progress  since 
our  last  report  is,  as  might  be  expected,  quite 
meagre,  especially  in  the  United  States,  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  such  operations 
during  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  Dali,  to  whose  labors  in  Alaska  we  have 
referred  on  many  occasions,  is  now  in  Washing- 
ton, engaged  in  preparing  his  report,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Coast  Survey. 

Dr.  Emil  Bessels,  chief  of  the  scientific  corps 
of  the  Polaris,  has  nearly  completed  a first  vol- 
ume of  his  report,  embracing  the  physical  re- 
sults of  the  Hall  expedition,  and  it  will  probably 
be  laid  before  Congress  in  a short  time. 

The  report  of  the  German  arctic  expedition, 
in  which  the  Germania  and  the  ffansa  took  part, 
has  been  completed,  forming  a series  of  volumes 
of  much  interest. 

The  scientific  corps  of  the  Austrian  expedi- 
tion under  Payer  and  Weyprecht,  whose  safe 
return  during  the  past  autumn  has  been  chron- 
icled, is  also  occupied  in  preparing  a report  of 
their  labors. 

The  note  of  preparation  continues  to  be  heard 
in  regard  to  polar  expeditions  for  the  coming 
season.  Of  these,  that  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
English  government  is  the  most  important,  and 
no  pains  are  being  spared  to  make  it  a com- 
plete success.  The  vessels  that  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  are  now  being  fitted  up 
with  every  appliance  for  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  the  party;  and  officered,  as  they  will  be,  by 
the  most  experienced  members  of  the  British 
naval  service,  accompanied  by  eminent  scientif- 
ic civilians,  and  having  the  experience  of  all  pre- 
vious expeditions,  especially  those  of  the  Polaris 
and  the  Tegethoff \ for  their  guidance,  we  may 
confidently  look  forward  to  a speedy  solution  of 
the  remaining  problems  of  polar  search. 

The  German  government  also,  it  is  understood, 
is  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  the  same  goal, 
but  will  attempt  to  reach  it  by  a different  route. 
The  preparations  in  Austria  toward  a similar  end 
have  already  been  referred  to. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  friend- 
ly rivalry  America  as  yet  shows  no  intention  of 
taking  part.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  too 
late  to  carry  into  effect  the  suggestion  already 
made  from  many  quarters  of  an  American  polar 
expedition  by  way  of  Behring  Straits.  With  sev- 
eral government  steamers  already  on  the  west 
coast,  either  in  the  service  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
the  revenue  department,  or  the  navy,  and  with 
San  Francisco  as  a suitable  point  for  fitting  out 
one  or  more  of  these  for  this  mission,  a fair 
chance  still  remains  for  a successful  effort. 

The  opportunity  could  also  be  embraced  of 


exploring  the  comparatively  little  known  region 
of  Northern  Alaska,  and  of  solving  the  problems 
which  exist  in  reference  to  W rangell’s  Land.  We 
have  previously  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  north  of  Behring  Straits  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  remarkably  free  from  ice,  and  that 
an  American  whaling  captain  has  stated  that  he 
skirted  along  the  coast  of  Wrangellvs  Land  for 
many  miles,  and  could  readily  have  landed  if  it 
had  been  his  business  to  do  so. 

Some  details  have  recently  been  received  from 
the  Challenger , especially  of  her  voyage  from 
Melbourne  to  Hong-Kong,  during  which,  as  usu- 
al, the  opportunity  was  embraced  to  prosecute 
the  scientific  inquiries  intrusted  to  her  corps. 
The  most  important  result  of  her  later  move- 
ments was  the  discovery  of  several  isolated  ba- 
sins in  the  ocean  having  a great  depth  in  the 
centre  (of  between  two  and  three  thousand  fath- 
oms), with  an  unbroken  rim  rising  sometimes  to 
within  a few  hundred  fathoms  of  the  surface. 
This  condition  was  found  to  produce  a peculiar 
effect  upon  the  deep-sea  temperature.  In  nearly 
every  instance  the  ocean  temperature  on  the  top 
of  the  ridges  was  found  to  continue,  with  very 
little  change,  to  the  very  bottom,  so  that  instead 
of  a registry  of  83°  to  36°  F.,  there  was  found 
even  at  a depth  of  2000  fathoms  or  more  a tem- 
perature sometimes  as  high  as  50°.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is  of  course  very  simple.  The 
rims  of  the  basins  constitute  a barrier  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  antarctic  cold  water  flowing  along 
the  main  floor  of  the  ocean,  and  isolate  tbeir 
contents  from  its  influence.  Wherever  the  bar- 
rier was  broken  through,  so  as  to  permit  the  main 
current  to  penetrate,  indications  were  found  cor- 
responding to  those  which  generally  accompany 
a great  depth. 

A second  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Chal- 
lenger, by  Captain  Nares,  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Admiralty,  detailing  the  observa- 
tions made  during  the  voyage  between  South 
Africa  and  Melbourne. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  starting 
out  of  the  United  States  steamer  Tvscarora  for 
the  pnrposeof  making  a second  series  of  soundings 
for  an  ocean  cable,  this  time  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Hawaiicn 
Gazette  of  December  2 announces  her  arrival 
at  Honolulu,  and  remarks  that,  in  all,  sixty-two 
casts  of  the  sounding-line  were  made,  the  first 
near  the  Fared  Ion  ea,  the  water  gradually  deepen- 
ing from  that  point  to  2500  fathoms.  In  lati- 
tude 33°  10'  and  longitude  132°  the  depth  be- 
gan rapidly  to  diminish,  showing  1417, 435, 413, 
and  finally  385  fathoms  in  latitude  32°  58'.  Nu- 
merous observations  were  made,  which  showed 
that  there  was  a submarine  peak  rising  about 
2200  fathoms  from  the  ocean  bed.  Beyond  this, 
for  a circuit  of  five  miles  around  this  peak,  deep 
water  was  found  in  every  direction,  and  a few 
miles  from  the  peak  2500  fathoms  were  reached. 
From  this  the  depth  gradually  increased,  until 
in  latitude  24°,  longitude  152°,  the  depth  was 
3115  fathoms.  This  was  only  about  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  Honolulu. 

The  soundings  brought  up  from  the  peak  show- 
ed a mixture  of  lava  and  coral,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  indicative  of  a submarine  volcano.  Hie 
temperature  at  the  bottom  was  found  to  vary  but 
little  from  35°  to  36°  F. 

The  results  of  the  surrey,  according  to  the 
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Gazette,  ore  satisfactory,  showing,  if  any  thing, 
a better  line  between  Honolulu  and  San  Fran- 
cisco than  that  from  San  Diego. 

Among  the  more  important  recent  American 
geographical  publications  is  the  report  of  Captain 
Jones,  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  of  a re- 
connaissance in  1873  from  Cheyenne,  through 
Northern  Wyoming,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a shorter  route  from  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  to  Wyoming  and  Montana.  This  he 
discovered  in  the  form  of  a natural  pass  in  the 
Wind  River  Mountains,  by  which  a railroad  can 
readily  be  extended  from  Point  of  Rocks  on  the 
railroad,  by  way  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  to  Fort  Ellis,  in  Montana,  shortening  by 
many  hundred  miles  the  line  of  travel  into  Mon- 
tana, and  making  perfectly  easy  a journey  to  the 
wonderful  regions  of  the  Yellowstone  geysers 
and  hot  springs. 

The  report  by  General  Comstock  of  his  labors 
on  the  Northern  lakes  during  the  post  year  has 
also  made  its  appearance. 

Ethnology . — Mr.  Charles  C.  Abbott  figures  and 
describes  in  Nature , January  7,  two  very  striking 
examples  of  flame-shaped  arrow  or  spear  heads 
from  New  Jersey. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1874,  Colonel  Lane 
Fox  continued  his  interesting  account  of  his 
classification  of  the  objects  of  culture  on  the  ba- 
lds of  evolution.  The  subject  this  time  was 
44  Early  Modes  of  Navigation. ” Beginning  with 
the  simplest  float  or  dug-out,  the  author  traced  the 
progress  of  boat-building  through  the  44  stitched- 
plank  canoes,  bark  canoes,  outrigger  boats,  dou- 
ble canoes,  up  to  the  more  complex  craft.  The 
various  parts  of  sailing  apparatus  were  arranged 
and  discussed.  Colonel  Fox  inclines  to  the  view 
that  in  its  rudest  condition  the  mind  of  man  pos- 
sesses little  of  subjective  or  inventive  power,  and 
that  he  has  risen  from  step  to  step  following  the 
leading-strings  of  nature. 

The  last  quarterly  review  of  the  progress  of  nat- 
ural science,  theoretical  and  practical,  published 
by  the  editors  of  Gaea , Leipsic,  1875,  is  devoted 
to  prehistoric  times  entirely. 

There  is  a very  interesting  article  in  Nature 
of  December  1 7, 1874,  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Tvlor,  on  the 
relation  of  race  to  species.  The  author  very  in- 
geniously applies  the  dotted  diagrams  of  Mr. 
Francis  Gallon  to  illustrate  the  hypothetical  and 
actual  separation  of  a single  race  of  animals  into 
a species  made  up  of  several  races,  and  thence 
Into  any  number  of  separate  species.  One  is  for- 
cibly reminded,  in  looking  at  the  clusters  of  dots, 
of  the  process  of  reproduction  by  cell  multipli- 
cation. 

The  Geographical  Magazine  of  January,  1875, 
gives  a very  interesting  account  of  the  advent- 
ures of  M.  Miklucho  Maklay,  the  indefatigable 
young  Russian  traveler,  in  New  Guinea.  He 
was  sent  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helen.  On  the  2d  of  September  he 
was  landed  on  tho  island  with  two  servants,  a 
man  and  a boy.  The  natives  fled  in  dismay, 
but  afterward  returned,  bringing  gifts  of  hogs, 
dogs,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  sweet -potatoes,  and 
other  products,  as  soon  as  they  became  awnre  of 
his  friendly  intentions.  The  Russians  returned 
the  compliment  by  placing  calico,  gold  paper, 
empty  bottles,  buttons,  etc.,  on  the  shore,  but 
the  natives  were  too  courteous  to  touch  them 
(Mirab.  diet.  1).  On  the  9th  of  September  the 


ship  left  our  traveler  to  his  fate.  For  more  than 
a year  nothing  was  heard  of  him.  At  last,  his 
friends  becoming  alarmed,  a ship  was  ordered 
to  look  him  up.  He  was  found  almost  ema- 
ciated by  fevers,  his  boy  dead,  and  altogether 
about  in  despair.  He  has  collected  a fine  lot  of 
anthropological  material,  which  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. From  New  Guinea  he  journeyed  to  the 
Moluccas  and  Philippines,  thence  to  China  and 
Batavia.  At  the  end  of  1873  he  had  made  all 
his  preparations  to  accompany  a Dutch  expe- 
dition to  New  Guinea,  but  was  disappointed. 
When  Captain  Moresby  met  him  in  Amboina 
lost  June  he  was  preparing  to  visit  the  Malay 
peninsula  to  study  a race  called  Sunny,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  Papuans.  , 

M.  Gabriel  de  Mortillet  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing elaborate  scheme  of  the  French  stone  age. 
The  paleolithic  age  he  divides  into  four  epochs 
— St.  Acheul,  the  oldest  (type,  almond-shaped 
flaked  axe),  Moustier  (type,  flint  arrow-heads 
and  scrapers,  bilateral  flake),  Solutrd  (type,  bay- 
leaf  shaped  arrow-head,  bilateral  chip),  Made- 
leine (type,  barbed  bone  arrows  and  flint  knives). 
The  neolithic  age  he  calls  the  epoch  of  Roben- 
hausen  (type,  polished  stone  axes,  flint  arrow- 
heads chipped  serrate).  The  St  Acheul  epoch 
is  found  in  the  lowland  drift  at  St  Acheul, 
Abbeville,  Thennd  (Somme),  Sotteville  le  Rouen 
(Lower  Seine),  Vaudricourt  (Pas-de-Calais),  San 
Isidor  (Madrid),  and  on  the  upland  plateaux  at 
Beaumont  (Wien),  Tilly '(Allier),  La  Gauterie 
(Cdtes-du-Nord),  Valdes  de  la  Sause  ct  de  la 
Gulonne  (Haute  Garonne).  The  climate  was 
preglacial  and  moderate.  The  fauna  embraced 
the  hippopotamus,  Elephas  antiques , and  men 
of  the  lowest  type,  e.  g .,  at  Neanderthal,  Engis- 
heim,  Nnulette,  Denise.  The  Moustier  epoch  is 
found  in  remains  of  caves  and  open  places  at 
Moustier  (Dordogne),  Chez  Poure  (Corre'ze), 
La  Martini&re  et  PErmitage  (Vienne),  La  Mdrc 
Grande  (Sa6ne-et-Loire),  Buoux  (Vaucluse),  Ne* 
ron  (Ardfcche),  Goudenins-les-Moulins  (Doubs), 
Cceuvres  (Aisne),  Breches  de  Genay  et  Mene- 
treux-le-Pitois  (Cote  d’Or),  in  the  upper  drift 
at  Grenelle,  Levallois,  Cliehy  (Seine),  Le  Pecq 
(Seine-et-Oise),  Montgouillain  (Oise).  The  cli- 
j mate  was  glacial,  cold,  and  moist.  Cave-bears 
begin  to  abound,  and  rhinoceros.  Dolicho-ceph- 
alic  men  of  low  type,  e . <7.,  at  Engis  and  L’Olmo. 
The  Solutrd  epoch  is  found  in  remains  of  open 
places,  shelters,  and  caves  at  Solutrd  (Saone-et- 
Loire),  Laugerie  Haute,  Badegols,  St.  Martin 
d’Exedeuil  (Dordogne).  The  climate  was  cold 
and  dry.  Brachycephulic  and  meso-cephalic  races 
of  men  are  represented  at  La  Lesse,  Cro-Magnon, 
Laugerie  Basse*  Baoussd-Roussd,  and  Solutrd. 
The  Madelaine  epoch  is  found  in  caves  and  rock 
shelters  at  La  Madelaine,  Les  Eyzies,  Laugerie 
Basse  (Dordogne),  Bruniquel  (Tarn-et-Garonne), 
Massat  (Aridge),  Montrejeau  (Haute  Garonne), 
Aurensan  (Hautes  Pyrendes),  Marceint  (Lot), 
Les  Morts,  Champs  et  Puy  de  Lacan  (Correze), 
Le  Placard  (Charente),  Arcy  (Tonnd),  Sfildve 
(Haute  Savoie),  Le  Sci  (Vaud),  Baonssd-ftousse 
(Viatimille),  Furfooz  (Dinault).  The  climate 
j was  post-glacial ; in  France  reindeer,  aurochs, 

, and  urus  abounded ; in  Belgium  mammoths,  hy- 
enas, and  lions.  The  epoch  of  Robenhausen  is 
found  in  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings  at  Robenhaus- 
en and  Meileu  (Zurich),  Moossdedorf  (Bern), 
St.  Aubin  (Neuchatel),  Concise  (Baud),  Clair- 
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vaux  (Jura),  Wangen  (Lake  Constance) ; in  dol- 
mens at  Morbilan  and  over  the  whole  of  Bre- 
tagne, at.Argenteuil  and  La  Justice  (Seine-et- 
Oise).  Workshops  or  remains  of  industrial  pur- 
suits are  found  at  Grand  Pressigny  (Indre-et- 
Loire),  Camp  Barbet  (Oise),  Londiniferes  (Lower 
Seine),  Spienne  (Mons),  Vibrata  (Ascoli);  of 
camps  or  oppida,  at  Chassey  (Saone-et-Loire), 
Hastedon  (Namur).  The  climate  was  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  now  existing.  Brachv cephalic  and 
dolicho-cephalic  races  strongly  intermixed. 

Among  recent  discoveries  in  Zoology  may  be 
mentioned  the  “new”  sea- worms  (A nnelida)  dis- 
covered by  the  Porcupine  expedition  at  great 
depths  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  are  being 
examined  and  described  by  Mr.  MTntosh. 

* At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  held  at  Philadelphia,  a paper  by  Dr. 
Packard  was  read  regarding  a new  organ  discov- 
ered in  the  king* crab  ( Limulus ),  and  supposed  to 
be  renal  in  its  nature,  and  the  homologue  of  the 
44  green  gland”  in  the  lobster,  and  possibly  of  the 
segmental  organs  of  the  worms.  4 

Dr.  Leconte  has  published  in  the  American 
Naturalist  an  additional  note  regarding  the  wee* 
vils  and  their  classification,  read  by  him  at  the 
Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  National  Academy. 
He  has  also  published  in  the  Canadian  Entomol- 
ogist some  judicious  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
nomenclature,  & matter  on  which  entomologists 
as  well  as  naturalists  generally  are  much  divided. 

Another  contribution  to  the  subject  of  mimic- 
17  in  insects  has  been  afforded  by  Mrs.  Barber, 
of  South  Africa,  especially  as  regards  the  color 
of  the  pupa  of  Papilio  ninus  in  connection  with 
the  objects  on  which  it  was  placed,  as  it  appeared 
to  assume  a protective  resemblance  to  the  leaves 
or  other  adjacent  organs.  The  question  being 
raised  as  to  whether  some  photographic  influ- 
ences had  been  at  work,  Mr.  Meldola  stated  that 
no  known  substances  retained  permanently  the 
color  reflected  on  it  by  adjacent  objects,  but  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  larvae 
might  become  affected  in  color  by  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  food  plant,  since  chlorophyll  in  an 
unaltered  condition  had  been  found  in  the  tissues 
of  green  larvae.  (The  remarks  were  made  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London.) 

In  the  ninth  of  a series  of  valuable  papers,  com- 
municated by  Hermann  M filler  on  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  flowers  by  insects,  to  Nature , he  shows 
that  butterflies  effect  the  cross-fertilization  of 
Alpine  orchids.  It  seems  that  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  orchids  of  the  lowlands 
are  fertilized  by  Lepidoptera,  while  from  sixty 
to  eighty  per  cent,  of  Alpine  orchids  are  ferti- 
lized by  the  same  kind  of  insects.  This  corrob- 
orates, ho  says,  his  view  that  the  predominant 
frequency  of  butterflies  in  the  Alpine  region  must 
have  influenced  the  adaptations  of  Alpine  flowers. 

Muller  has  also  shown  the  wonderful  modifica- 
tion brought  about  in  the  legs  and  mouth  parts 
of  bees  by  their  eflorts  in  fertilizing  flowers. 

Lubbock’s  charming  little  book  on  British 
Wild  Flowers  considered  in  Relation  to  Insects 
has  just  appeared.  He  says  that  while  from 
time  immemorial  avo  have  known  that  flowers 
are  of  great  importance  to  insects,  it  is  only  com- 
paratively late  that  we  have  realized  how  impor- 
tant insects  are  to  flowers.  44  For  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  flowers 


are  in  many  cases  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
insects,  insects,  on  the  other  hand,  are  still  more 
indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  flowers. . . . 

There  has  thus  been  an  interaction  of  insects 
upon  flowers  and  of  flowers  upon  insects,  result- 
ing in  the  gradual  modification  of  both.” 

In  another  place  he  adopts  the  startling  and 
probably  correct  view  that  to  bees  and  other  in- 
sects 44  we  owe  the  beauty  of  our  gardens,  the 
sweetness  of  our  fields.  To  them  flowers  are 
indebted  for  their  scent  and  color — nay,  for  their 
very  existence,  in  its  present  form.  Not  only 
have  the  present  shape  and  outlines,  the  brilliant 
colors,  the  sweet  scent,  and  the  honey  of  flowers 
been  gradually  developed  through  the  uncon- 
scious selection  exercised  by  insects,  but  the  very 
arrangement  of  the  colors,  the  circular  bands  and 
radiating  lines,  the  form,  size,  and  position  of  the 
petals,  the  relative  situations  of  the  stamens  and 
pistil,  are  all  arranged  with  reference  to  the  vis- 
its of  insects,  and  in  such  a manner  os  to  insure 
the  grand  object  Avhich  these  visits  are  destined 
to  effect.” 

Lubbock  has  also  continued  his  observations 
on  the  intelligence  of  insects.  He  confirms  his 
conclusions  presented  last  year  to  the  Linnse&n 
Society  that  bees  can  distinguish  colors.  He 
then  recounts  some  experiments  on  the  sense  of 
smell  possessed  by  bees,  on  the  power  of  recog- 
nizing their  own  companions,  and  on  the  differ- 
ent occupations  of  different  bees,  mentioning  ob- 
servations which  seem  to  show  that  the  bees  act 
as  nurses  during  the  first  few  Aveeks  of  their  life, 
and  only  subsequently  take  to  collecting  honey 
and  pollen.  He  also  records  a number  of  exper- 
iments on  ants,  which  certainly  seemed  to  show 
that  Avhatever  may  be  the  case  with  bees,  ants  do 
possess  the  power  of  communicating  detailed 
facts  to  one  another. 

M.  Dareste,  in  continuing  his  researches  on 
double  or  twin  monsters,  says  that  after  submit- 
ting nearly  8000  hens*  eggs  to  the  process  of 
artificial  incubation,  he  obtained  nearly  4000 
monstrosities,  but  of  these  only  about  thirty  were 
double  embryos  or  tAvin  monstrosities.  A sim- 
ilar result  has  been  obtained  in  the  case  of  osse- 
ous fishes. 

Mr.  Mivart  has  been  studying  the  skeletons  of 
the  family  of  ostriches.  He  points  out  that  the 
Emeu  differs  the  least  from  the  type  of  the  fam-  • 
ily,  while  Rhea  diverges  most  on  the  one  side 
and  Apteryx  on  the  other,  and  the  axial  skeleton 
of  Dinornis  is  intermediate  bctAveen  that  of 
suarius  and  Apteryx,  with  predominating  affini- 
ties to  the  existing  New  Zealand  form.  A paper 
on  North  American  mice  ( Muridce ) has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Cones. 

A not  uninteresting  zoological  fact  is  the  dis- 
covery, on  the  Funk  Islands,  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  of  bones  of  the  great  auk,  a spe- 
cies which,  although  at  one  time  extremely  abun- 
dant on  the  northeastern  coast  of  North  America, 
has  been  extinct  for  many  years.  These  speci- 
mens were  found  in  a guano  deposit,  but  un- 
fortunately are  not  as  well  presenred  as  two 
skeletons  obtained  in  the  same  locality  a few 
years  ago,  one  of  which  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Cambridge,  and  the  other  into  tiiat  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Even  more  than  the  usual  progress  has  been 
made  ia  the  subject  of  Fish-culture  since  our  last 
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reference  to  it,  especially  in  the  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  method  which  is  gradually  developing 
itself  of  hatching  the  eggs  of  fish  on  a very  large 
scale  with  a very  Bmall  amount  of  water.  For 
a number  of  years  past  it  has  been  an  established 
principle  that  it  is  improper  to  attempt  the  trans- 
fer of  the  eggs  of  fish  from  one  point  to  another 
until  the  embryonic  development  of  the  fish  has 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  permit  the  eyes  to  be  seen 
through  the  egg-shell  as  two  dark  specks.  After 
this  they  can  be  packed  in  damp  moss  (especial- 
ly eggs' of  trout  and  salmon),  and  kept  out  of 
running  water,  either  in  a hatching  house  or  in 
transit,  until  the  full  period  of  development  is 
complete,  and  the  young  fish  bursts  from  its  en- 
velope. Should  this  happen  while  packed  in 
moss  or  other  material,  the  death  of  the  fish 
would  speedily  follow ; but  if  transferred  to  the 
water  just  previously,  all  the  necessary  require- 
ments will  be  met.  Indeed,  the  development 
would  seem  to  be  more  certain  and  emire  un- 
der the  conditions  referred  to. 

To  retard  the  development  of  eggs,  so  ns  to 
secure  their  arrival  at  destination  before  hatch- 
ing, it  has  been  customary  to  keep  the  mass  cool 
by  the  application  of  ice  to  the  top  of  the  box 
containing  them,  the  melting  ice  trickling  through 
the  interior  and  maintaining  a depression  of  tem- 
perature. 

Until  recently  this  method  of  manipulation  has 
only  been  made  use  of  for  the  special  purpose  of  { 
the  transportation  of  eggs,  but  the  idea  of  em- 1 
ploying  the  principle  for  general  hatching  pur- 
poses has  suggested  itself  both  to  Mr.  N.  W. 
Clarke,  of  North ville,  Michigan,  and  to  Mr.  Seth 
Green,  both  of  them  well  known  and  accomplish- 
ed pisciculturists.  A patent  for  the  device  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Clarke  in  March,  1874.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  in  future  the  method  of  what 
may  be  called  “ moist  development”  of  eggs  will 
be  very  extensively  employed,  since  the  furnish- 
ing of  a considerable  supply  of  cold  spring  water 
will  no  longer  be  required. " Indeed,  ordinary  hy- 
drant water  can  be  used,  provided  such  a quan- 
tity of  ice  be  employed  as  is  requisite  to  keep  the 
eggs  at  a proper  temperature. 

The  arrangement  indicated  by  Mr.  Clarke  con- 
sists in  placing  the  eggs  in  layers  in  trays  having 
either  gauze  bottoms  or  those  of  perforated  met- 
al, and  arranging  these  one  above  the  other  in  a 
box,  perhaps  with  layers  of  moss  or  sponge  be- 
tween, care  being  taken  that  there  be  no  undue 
ressure  upon  the  trays  or  eggs.  Melting  ice 
ept  in  the  top  of  the  boxes,  or  a small  quantity 
of  cold  water  allowed  to  trickle  from  the  top, 
after  passing  through  the  moss  and  over  the 
eggs,  drops  off  below.  By  varying  the  temper- 
ature the  development  can  be  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded, so  that,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient, 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs  may  be  deferred  for  a 
month  or  more  beyond  the  usual  time.  The 
practicability  of  such  a retardation  has  been 
shown  in  the  experiment  of  shipping  salmon 
eggs  to  New  Zeuland,  in  which,  by  arranging 
the  eggs  as  mentioned,  in  layers,  with  moss  be- 
tween, and  placing  boxes  and  masses  of  ice  two 
feet  thick  alternately  in  a large  ice  chest,  the 
whole  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  of  ice, 
the  eggs  were  transported  successfully,  a refriger- 
ation being  produced  which  continued  while  the 
ice  remained  unmelted;  and  in  one  instance, 
after  a voyage  of  six  months,  the  eggs  were  still 


undeveloped  and  in  good  condition,  hatching  soon 
after  being  transferred  to  the  hatching  troughs  in 
New  Zealand. 

A further  experiment  of  this  kind  has  just  been 
made,  in  the  shipment  of  250,000  salmon  eggs, 
together  with  a number  of  those  of  the  trout  and 
char,  from  Glasgow  to  New  Zealand  in  the  ship 
Timarui  which  left  the  Clyde  on  the  1 4th  of  Jan- 
uary last.  A similar  transmission  has  also  been 
made  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Botany . — A valuable  paper  oil  the  distribution 
of  ferns  in  North  America  has  just  been  publish- 
ed by  Mr.  John  H.  Kedfield  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  in  which  the  propor- 
tion of  species  peculiar  to  one  or  another  part  of 
North  America,  and  those  common  to  certain 
portions  of  North  America  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  are  indicated.  One  important  result  is  the 
confirmation  of  Professor  Gray’s  generalization 
in  regard  to  the  close  relationship  of  the  plants 
of  Western  North  America  to  those  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia,  this  being  much  more  intimate 
than  that  which  exists  between  the  plants  of 
Eastern  North  America  and  Western  Europe. 

Mrs.  Mary  Treat  has  published  an  account  of 
her  investigations  upon  the  bladderwort,  a spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Utricuhria , floating  or  sub- 
merged plants  characterized  by  the  attachment 
of  little  bladders  along  the  stem,  which  at  one 
time  were  believed  to  be  floats  to  sustain  the 
plant  in  the  water.  Mrs.  Treat  now  considers 
them  to  be  sacs  for  entrapping  various  forms  of 
larvte  and  other  animal  forms,  digesting  them, 
and  converting  them  into  food,  as  is  now  believed 
to  be  done  by  plants  of  the  genus  Sarraceniay 
NepenthesrDroseray  etc. 

Chicago  has  followed  the  lead  of  older  cities  • 
in  establishing  a botanic  garden,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Parks  having  granted  sixty  acres  for 
the  purpose,  and  placed  the  enterprise  under  com- 
petent scientific  supervision.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
time  a large  collection  of  living  plants  will  be 
brought  together,  especially  of  those  indigenous 
to  North  America.  The  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 
near  London,  hare  been  taken  as  a model  for 
this  establishment,  and,  as  at  Kew,  a herbarium 
and  specimens  of  the  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  will  also  be  brought  together. 

In  the  field  of  Engineering  the  events  of  the 
past  month  are  quite  noteworthy  as  bearing  an 
important  relation  to  a number  of  prominent  proj- 
ects of  internal  improvement. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation, 
which  have  been  for  some  time  considering  the 
merits  of  the  two  rival  schemes  for  opening  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  viz.,  the  Fort  St.  Phil- 
ip ship-cannl  project  and  Captain  Eads’s  plan 
for  the  building  of  jetties,  it  is  understood,  have 
finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  This  de- 
cision was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  report  of 
the  board  of  engineers,  appointed  some  time 
since  to  examine  the  subject,  which  was  an  al- 
most unanimous  indorsement  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  jetty  system,  based  upon  a careful  ob- 
servation of  its  operations  in  Europe,  where  it 
has  been  introduced  at  the  mouths  of  nearly  all 
the  great  rivers.  Captain  Eads  has  proposed  to 
execute  and  guarantee  the  work  for  $ 1 1 ,000,000. 

Opposed  to  projects  of  this  nature  are  the  sev- 
eral schemes  for  hastening  the  completion  of  the 
several  unfinished  transcontinental  railways,  the 
advocates  of  which  are  likewise  desirous  of  aid 
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from  the  Federal  government.  Thus  for,  howev- 
er, no  definite  action  has  beon  taken  by  Congress. 

Schemes  for  improving  the  facilities  for  water 
navigation  appear  just  now  to  be  in  high  favor. 
The  so-called  Cape  Cod  ship-canal,  a project  that 
has  been  mooted  since  the  year  1862,  is  again  on 
the  tapis.  The  proposed  canal  is  designed  to  cot 
the  peninsula  of  Barnstable  from  the  main-land 
of  Massachusetts,  and  to  establish  a water  com- 
munication across  Cape  Cod  between  Barnsta- 
ble and  Buzzard's  bays.  The  completion  of  this 
work,  it  is  claimed,  would  cut  off  a long  stretch 
(about  a hundred  miles)  of  dangerous  navigation 
on  an  exposed  coast  to  vessels  bound  to  or  from 
Boston.  The  length  of  the  proposed  channel 
would  be  about  eight  miles. 

Another  mooted  enterprise  is  the  Man-land 
and  Delaware  ship-canal,  which  is  designed  to 
connect  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake bays  by  utilizing  the  Sassafras  River.  The 
length  of  the  proposed  cut  is  about  seventeen 
miles,  and  it  is  claimed  that  an  open  route  is 
practicable,  without  ^e  use  of  locks,  the  waters 
of  the  two  bays  being  at  about  the  same  level. 

While  upon  this  subject  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  fact  that  the  government  appears  to  be  still 
intent  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  an 
interoceanic  water-way  across  the  isthmus  that 
joins  North  and  South  America.  Two  sun-ey- 
ing parties  under  government  patronage  are  now 
tn  route  to  this  field  of  action.  One  of  them  will 
survey  a tract  of  land  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  the  other  a portion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma. When  these  are  completed,  six  surveys  of 
the  isthmus  will  have  hcen  made. 

The  Suez  Canal  Company  is  lengthening  the 
western  mole  of  Port  Said,  and  clearing  away 
the  deposit  which  on  that  side  of  the  entrance 
was  fast  encroaching  upon  the  somewhat  narrow 
channel  leading  into  the  port.  It  is  intended  to 
carry  the  breakwater  on  that  side  out  into  six 
fathoms  of  water.  The  entire  work  of  improve- 
ment will  not  be  completed  for  some  years. 

The  rapid  transit  problem  is  just  now  attract- 
ing much  attention  in  New  York.  The  commit- 
tee lately  appointed  by  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
merits  of  this  question  have  hod  no  less  than 
seventy  plans  presented  to  them,  of  which  they 
pronounce  all  but  six  to  be  impracticable.  Sev- 
eral meetings  of  citizens  have  lately  been  held 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  object.  One  of  the 
most  complete  of  these  projects  is  the  so-called 
marginal  railway  upon  each  side  of  the  city, 
which  would  facilitate  the  removal  of  freights  as 
well  as  passengers.  This  plan  appears  to  find 
many  supporters,  but  it  is  objected  to  it  that 
it  is  costly,  and  that  it  can  not  be  realized  un- 
til the  stone  docks,  now  in  course  of  comple- 
tion, are  finished.  A committee  of  the  Civil 
Engineers'  Society  have  submitted  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  a plan  and  report  on  this  urgent  sub- 
ject, in  which  they  favor  the  above-named  rapid 
transit  routes  along  the  two  rivers,  either  above 
or  under  ground,  but  consider  that  until  it  shall 
be  found  feasible  to  construct  them  the  elevated 
railway  along  Greenwich  Street  and  Ninth  Ave- 
nue should  be  extended  to  Harlem,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a double  track. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  note  also  the  recent  es- 
tablishment of  another  iron  ship  yard  on  the 
Delaware.  The  new  enterprise  is  styled  the 


New  York  and  Philadelphia  Engineering  and 
Iron  Ship-building  Works,  and  is  located  at 
Bordentown,  twenty-seven  miles  above  Phila- 
delphia. 

An  important  gathering  of  parties  interested 
in  the  construction  of  a New  England  line  to  the 
coal-fields  was  lately  held  at  Pine  Bush,  on  the 
New  Jersey  Midland  Railroad.  The  proposed 
new  road  is  designed  to  connect  Boston  and  New 
England  with  the  coal-fields  and  the  West,  by 
way  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  result  of  the  confer- 
ence is  understood  to  have  been  favorable  to  the 
enterprise,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  necessary  links  between  existing  roads 
will  be  speedily  taken  in  hand. 

It  is  reported  that  work  has  already  been  in- 
augurated upon  a new  railway  tunnel*  under  the 
Hudson  River,  between  New  York  and  Jersey 
City.  The  vertical  shaft  lias  already  reached 
a considerable  depth,  and  is  located  near  the 
river  shore  at  the  foot  of  Fifteenth  Street,  Jersey 
City,  from  which  point  the  tunnel  will  extend 
across  under  the  Hudson,  to  or  near  the  foot  of 
Canal  Street,  New  York,  and  thence  up  Canal 
Street  to  a connection  with  the  Broadway  Un- 
der-ground Railway.  The  actual  length  of  the 
tunnel  will,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
local  press,  not  be  less  than  6000  feet.  The 
tunneling  work  will  be  attempted  upon  a plan 
invented  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Haskin,  the  distinguish- 
ing novelty  of  which  resides  in  that,  instead  of 
using  temporary  facings  of  timber  or  other  rigid 
material,  an  air  pressure  (which  may  be  varied, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  up  to 
fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch)  alone  is  relied 
upon  to  resist  the  caving  in  of  the  wall  or  the 
infiltration  of  water  until  the  masonry  wall  is 
completed. 

The  statement  is  made  that  a contract  has 
been  effected  to  build  a railroad  on  the  Crew 
prismoidal  one-track  system,  described  some 
months  since  in  these  columns,  from  the  d^pot 
in  Austin,  Texas,  to  some  quarries  near  that 
city.  In  a similar  connection  we  glean  from 
foreign  sources  thnt  a system  of  steam  towage  is 
about  to  be  established  on  the  Bourgogne  Canal, 
in  Belgium,  over  a distance  of  150  miles.  A 
single-rail  system  will  be  adopted,  which  pos- 
sesses many  peculiar  features.  The  locomotives 
will  weigh  about  four  tons  each,  and  are  expect- 
ed to  draw  boats  laden  with  n cargo  of  150  tons 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  three  miles  per  hour. 

The  system  is  said  to  have  already  been  satisfac- 
torily experimented  upon  for  short  distances, 
and  the  inventor,  M.  Barman  gat,  has  obtained  a 
concession  for  its  extended  introduction  for  a 
period  of  years. 

Another  interesting  trial  of  the  Henderson 
hydraulic  car  brake  was  made  a few  days  since 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Westchester  Railroad, 
with  a special  train  carrying  a large  party  of 
engineers  and  gentlemen  prominent  in  railway 
matters.  The  results  of  the  trial  tests  are  said 
to  have  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  advocates 
of  the  hydraulic  system  for  train  brakes,  it  may 
be  noted,  claim  decided  advantages  in  point  of 
simplicity  and  economy  over  the  atmospheric 
systems  which  are  now  largely  employed. 

’ The  railroad  journals  report  the  construction 
of  twenty-one  and  a half  miles  of  railroad  for 
the  month  of  January,  1875.  From  abroad  we 
have,  in  connection  with  railway  news,  the  in- 
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formation  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  has  granted  a 
railway  concession  to  the  Russian  Geueral  Falkcn- 
hogen,  notwithstanding  his  existing  concession  to 
the  Baron  Reuter.  A protest  has  been  lodged 
by  the  last-named  gentleman  at  Teheran,  which, 
it  is  stated,  will  be  formally  supported  by  the 
British  minister  to  Persia,  under  instructions 
from  his  government. 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal f which 
appears  to  have  been  at  much  pains  to  obtain 
correct  information,  gives  the  following  os  the 
production  of  anthracite  coal  in  1874 : 

Tom. 


Total  out-put  of  Wyoming  region 16,904,764 

“ ‘r  Lehigh  7<  4,712,280 

44  44  Schuylkill  44  6,714,074 

44  44  Sullivan  44  86,268 


Total  production  of  all  the  regions.  .21,667,386 

These  figures  show  but  a slight  falling  off  from 
those  of  1873,  notwithstanding  the  great  depres- 
sion which  prevailed  daring  the  year  in  the  iron 
and  manufacturing  trades  that  usually  consume 
so  large  a proportion  of  anthracite. 

The  following  table,  given  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  Valentine,  general  superintendent 
of  Wells,  Fargo,  and  Co.,  is  a statement  of  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  produced  in  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  Riv- 


er, including  British  Columbia,  during  the  year 
1 874.  The  figures  show  an  excess  of  $2, 142,862 
over  1873 : 


8Ui«i  and  TarritorlM. 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Idaho  

Montana 

Utah 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Mexico 

British  Columbia 

Grand  total 


▼«!«•  prodcotd. 
.$20,800,681 
. 86,462,233 
. 602,070 

166.535 
. 1,880,004 
. 8,480,498 
. 6,911,278 
26,064 
..  4,191, 40* 
798,878 
..  1.636.667 

..$74,401,066 


The  following  current  items  in  Mechanics  and 
Technology  are  noteworthy : 

The  Messrs.  Baird,  of  Gnrtsherrie,  Scotland, 
have  built  a large  establishment  exclusively  for 


the  manufacture  of  coal-cutting  machinery.  This 
phase  of  the  coal  question  appears  to  be  making 
slow  but  certain  progress  abroad. 

The  experimental  trial  at  Sandy  Hook  of  the 
altered  piece  of  ordnance,  to  which  subject  we 
made  reference  in  our  last  month’s  summary, 
appears  to  have  terminated  satisfactorily.  A 
late  message  from  the  President  to  Congress 
makes  the  following  allusion  : 44 1 herewith  in- 
close copies  of  a report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
and  of  a board  of  ordnance  officers  on  the  trial 
of  an  eight-inch  rifled  cannon  converted  from  a 
ten-inch  smooth-bore,  which  shows  very  conclu- 
sively an  economical  means  of  utilizing  these 
useless  pieces  by  making  them  into  eight-inch 
rifles  capable  of  piercing  seven  inches  of  iron. 
The  1294  ten-inch  Rodman  gnns  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  so  utilized.” 

The  Edinson  electro-motogrnph  was  lately  ex- 
plained and  exhibited  in  operation  at  a meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Telegraphic  Engineers  in  Lou- 
don, where  it  produced  a marked  sensation. 

M.  Gramme,  in  a communication  to  the  French 
Academy,  claims  to  have  effected  substantial 
improvements  in  the  electric  machines  that  bear 
his  name,  by  the  employment  of  the  new  thin 
plate  magnets  of  M.  Jamin.  The  new  electro- 
galvanic  machines  have  only  one  central  ring  in- 
stead of  two,  and  two  electro-magnets  in  place 
of  four  in  the  former  machines.  They  weigh 
only  890  pounds  instead  of  1650  pounds. 

The  discovery  of  a great  bonanza , or  body  of 
ore,  of  altogether  unprecedented  richness  is  just 
now  the  theme  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Min- 
ing. The  new  developments  were  made  on  the 
famous  Comstock  lode,  and  have  created  a per- 
fect furor  in  the  San  Francisco  stock  market. 

Among  the  deaths  of  men  of  science,  or  of 
those  interested  in  its  advancement,  since  our 
last  report  are  those  of  Professor  Zetterstedt, 
of  Sweden,  an  indefatigable  entomologist;  Mr. 
Francis  Walker,  of  the  British  Museum ; Mr. 
Henry  Leste,  Mr.  H.  J.  Burkhart,  and  Mr.  Jo- 
han H.  Platt,  known  in  geographical  circles;  and 
Mr.  Israel  S.  Diehl  and  James  S.  Roome,  in  the 
United  States. 


®hitnt’0  lisfaricnl  Jtttnrii. 


POLITICAL 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  23d  of  Febrnary. 

— The  business  actually  accomplished  by 
Congress  during  the  month  may  be  very  briefly 
summarized.  The  Legislative,  Executive,  and 
Judicial  Appropriation  Bill,  appropriating  near- 
ly $19,000,000,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  Jan- 
uary 18 ; also,  the  same  day,  the  Fortification 
Bill,  appropriating  $750,000,  which  is  the  small- 
est sum  devoted  to  that  purpose  since  the  war. 
The  House,  February  9,  passed  the  Indian  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  with  the  Choctaw  claim  stricken 
out.  The  Army  Bill,  appropriating  $27,000,000, 
was  passed  by  the  House  February  19.  On  the 
18th  the  House  passed  a bill  for  the  improve- 
ment, by  the  jetty  system,  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  Post-office  Bill,  appro- 
priating $37,524,361,  was  reported  in  the  House 
February  10,  an  amendment  thereto  being  unan- 
imously adopted  repealing  the  law  of  1872  for 
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additional  mail  steam-ship  service  to  China  and 
Japan.  The  Portland,  Dallas,  and  Salt  Lake 
Railroad  and  Telegraph  Bill  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  February  12.  The  River  and  Harbor 
Appropriation  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
February  22. 

The  new  tax  bill  for  the  Increase  of  revenues 
was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  of 
W ays  and  Means  February  10.  It  proposes  to  tax 
all  distilled  spirits,  on  which  the  existing  tax  shall 
not  be  paid  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 

$1  per  gallon,  whether  in  distilleries  or  bonded 
warehouses  or  not,  and  an  additional  tax  of  fif- 
teen cents  a gallon  on  all  spirits  in  warehouses, 
etc.,  on  which  the  existing  tax  shall  be  paid  be- 
tween now  and  the  passage  of  this  act.  The  tax 
on  imported  liquors  is  to  be  $2  50  a gallon.  The 
tax  on  tobacco  is  to  be  increased  from  twenty  to  . 
twenty-four  cents  a pound.  The  ten  per  cent, 
horizontal  reduction  on  mannfnctured  goo^  ‘^ 
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to  be  repealed,  and  the  stamp  tax  on  lacifer- 
m&tches  to  be  abolished. 

No  definite  action  has  been  taken  by  Congress 
in  regard  to  Louisiana,  except  the  tabling  by  the 
Senate,  February  18,  of  Mr.  Morton’s  resolution 
for  the  admission  of  Mr.  Pinchbeck  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President,  February  8,  sent  a message 
to  Congress  relating  to  Arkansas,  taking  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Brooks  was  lawfully  elected 
Governor  iu  1872,  and  that  the  new  constitution 
adopted  in  1874  and  the  government  established 
thereunder  are  illegal.  The  President  asked  for 
definite  action  by  Congress  4 4 to  relieve  the  Ex- 
ecutive from  acting  upon  questions  which  should 
be  decided  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment.” 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
February  5,  amended  by  the  omission  of  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  schools. 

The  proposed  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate  February  8. 

The  House,  February  2,  by  a vote  of  171  to 
85,  adopted  the  following  new  rule : 

“ Whenever  a question  Is  pending  before  the  Honse 
the  Speaker  shall  not  entertain  any  motion  of  a dila- 
tory character  except  ono  motion  to  adjourn  and  one 
motion  to  fix  the  day  to  which  the  House  shall  ad- 
journ ; but  the  previous  question  on  the  engrossment 
and  the  third  reading  of  any  bill  or  joint  resolution 
shall  not  be  ordered  during  the  first  day  of  its  consid- 
eration unless  two-thirds  oi  the  members  present  shall 
second  the  demand : provided,  that  this  rule  shall  not 
apply  to  House  resolutions  offered  in  the  morning 
hour  of  Monday : and  provided  further,  that  it  shall 
not  apply  to  any  proposition  to  appropriate  the  money, 
the  credit,  or  other  property  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept the  regular  annual  appropriation  bills.” 

The  Senate,  February  8,  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  John  L.  Roult,  of  Illinois,  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado. 

President  Grant  has  issued  a proclamation 
convening  the  Senate  in  extraordinary  session  on 
the  5th  of  March. 

The  following  new  Senators  have  been  elected: 
I.  P.  Christiancy,  from  Michigan ; General  A.  E. 
Burnside,  from  Rhode  Island ; ex-President  An- 
drew Johnson,  from  Tennessee;  Angus  Cam- 
eron, from  Wisconsin ; S.  J.  R.  M4MiiJen,  from 
Minnesota. 

The  Connecticut  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion, at  Hartford,  February  1C,  renominated  the 
entire  State  ticket. 

The  public  debt  was  increased  $1,397,870 
during  the  month  of  January. 

In  the  French  Assembly  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  debate  on  the  constitution- 
al project  submitted  by  the  Committee  of  Thirty, 
known  ns  the  Ventavon  Bill.  An  amendment 
giving  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  power  to  dissolve  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  was  passed  February  2.  The 
next  day  the  clauses  making  ministers  respon- 
sible and  declaring  Versailles  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment were  passed.  The  bill  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Senate  came  up  February  11,  and 
precipitated  a crisis.  An  amendment  provid- 
ing that  Senators  shonld  be  chosen  by  the  same 
electors  as  the  Deputies  in  the  Lower  Chamber, 
t.  by  universal  suffrage,  was  adopted,  322  to 
310.  The  next  day  the  floor  and  galleries  of  the 
Assembly  were  crowded.  General  De  Cissey 
ascended  the  tribune  and  declared  the  dissent  of 
the  government  from  the  action  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  previous  day.  A stormy  debate  followed. 


An  amendment  was  adopted  providing  that  each 
department  elect  three  Senators.  This  was  in- 
corporated with  the  amendment  passed  the  day* 
before,  and  the  entire  amendment  was  passed, 
386  to  253.  Finally,  a motion  to  proceed  to  a 
third  reading  of  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a vote 
of  845  yeas  to  357  nays.  This  was  the  end  of 
the  Senate  Bill.  Theministers  resigned,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  form  a new  cabinet  un- 
til definite  action  should  be  taken  on  the  Venta- 
von Bill.  The  Committee  of  Thirty,  February 
22,  reported  on  the  new  projects  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Senate.  An  amendment  was  adopted 
providing  that  the  Senate  consist  of  300  members, 
of  whom  the  departments  and  colonies  should 
elect  225  and  the  Assembly  75. 

King  Alfonso  of  Spain  is  making  a vigorous 
campaign  against  the  Carlists. 

The  English  Liberals  on  the  3d  of  FebraaTj 
chose  the  Marquis  of  Harrington  for  their  lead- 
er.—Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  5th.  The 
Queen,  in  her  Speech,  recommended  the  repeal 
of  exceptional  statutes  in  relation  to  the  peace 
of  Ireland,  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  trans- 
fer of  land,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  judi- 
cature ; also  the  passage  of  acts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  sanitary  law's,  to  prevent 
the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  for  "the  establishment 
of  the  office  of  Public  Prosecutor. — Among  the 
members  returned  to  Parliament  w'as  John  Mitch- 
el,  from  Tipperary,  Ireland.  On  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
motion  he  was  refused  admission. 

The  governments  of  the  various  states  of  the 
German  Empire  are  investigating  the  causes  of 
emigration.  They  will  endeavor  to  remove  them 
by  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  small  estates, 
and  by  opposing  the  action  of  emigration  agents 
paid  by  the  transatlantic  governments. 

DISASTER& 

February  15. — Extensive  fire  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  Hayti.  Five  hundred  houses  burned. 

February  19. — Burning  of  a match  factory  in 
Gottenburg,  Sweden.  Fifty-one  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

January  25. — In  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts, 
the  Rev.  George  F.  Trnsk,  the  well-known  anti- 
tobacco apostle,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

February  4. — In  Norwich,  Connecticut,  Will- 
iam A.  Buckingham,  ex-Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  United  States  Senator  from  that  State, 
aged  seventy-one  years. 

February ?. — At  Yonkers,  New  York,  Joseph  O. 
Eaton,  a well-known  portrait  painter,  aged  forty- 
six  years. — In  Boston  Harbor,  Fort  Independ- 
ence, Brigadier-General  William  Hays,  U.S.A. 

February  13. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Samu- 
el Hooper,  member  of  Congress  from  Massachu- 
setts, in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Felrruary  19. — At  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey, Rear-Admiral  Charles  II.  Bell,  U.S.N.,  aged 
seventy-seven  years. 

January  12. — Toung-tchi,  Emperor  of  China, 
aged  nineteen  years. 

January  20. — At  Barbison,  France,  Jean 
Franqois  Millet,  a celebrated  painter,  aged  sixty 
years. 

January  24. — In  London,  England,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley,  Canon  of  Westminster,  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year.  ’ 
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IT  is  believed  that  no  man  ever  lived  who  had 
at  his  tongue's  end  a greater  fund  of  vivacious 
anecdotes,  or  one  who  could  apply  them  with 
greater  effect,  than  President  Lincoln.  Wheth- 
er these  inimitably  droll  stories,  which  were  re- 
dundant with  racy  humor  and  sparkling  wit,  were 
collected  among  the  idiosyncratic  characters  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact  dunng  his  itin- 
erant professional  career  in  the  .West,  or  were 
the  spontaneous  conceptions  of  his  own  eminent- 
ly prolific  imagination,  has  been  a mooted  ques- 
tion. Many,  however,  for  the  reason  that  they 
never  heard  them  before,  have  accepted  the  lat- 
ter hypothesis. 

Hundreds  of  instances  might  be  adduced  where 
appeals  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  executive  clemency  were 
favorably  responded  to  during  the  rebellion,  and 
the  hearts  of  many  poor  widows  and  orphans  were 
gladdened  by  the  discharge  from  service  of  their 
sons,  brothers,  or  fathers,  whose  presence  at  home 
the  President  had  been  induced  to  believe  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  their  families  from 
extreme  destitution  and  suffering;  and  these 
commiserating  tendencies  of  his  nature  were  af- 
firmed by  the  fact  of  his  reluctance,  during  the 
incipient  stages  of  the  war,  to  approve  the  sen- 
tences of  courts-martial  for  the  execution  of  de- 
serters. His  frequent  visits  to  the  hospitals,  and 
the  kind  interest  he  invariably  manifested  in  the 
comfort  of  the  patients,  exercised  n most  happy 
and  cheering  effect  upon  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  sick  and  wounded.  Indeed,  it  is  but  an  act 
of  justice  to  add  that  his  active  practical  benef- 
icence was  every  where  felt  and  acknowledged 
throughout  the  army. 

He  probably  never  heard  of  many  of  the  cur- 
rent tales  the  authorship  of  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  the  incidents  which  follow 
are  not  fancy  sketches ; they  are  actual  occur- 
rences that  have  been  vouched  for  to  the  writer 
by  responsible  men  who  witnessed  them : 

As  the  President  was  passing  through  the 
wards  of  a hospital  near  Washington  upon  one 
occasion  he  observed  in  one  of  the  beds  a young 
soldier  whose  pallid  countenance  and  expression- 
less glassy  eyes  betokened  great  physical  and 
mental  prostration,  and  he  inquired  of  the  at- 
tending surgeon  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  his 
ultimate  recovery. 

“ Not  the  slightest,”  replied  the  doctor.  44  His 
vital  powers  are  rapidly  ebbing  away,  and  will 
soon  be  exhausted.” 

“I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the  poor  boy,”  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  44  and  I should  like  to  do  something 
to  make  his  last  hours  pass  as  comfortably  as 
possible.  Would  there  be  any  harm  in  my 
speaking  to  him  ?”  added  he.  And  upon  being 
assured  there  would  not,  he  sat  down  by  the  bed- 
side, and  taking  the  young  man’s  hand,  in  the 
kindest  possible  tone  of  voice  said,  44  My  young 
friend,  I am  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  am  informed  by  the  doctor  that  you  can  not 
possibly  live  but  a short  time.  Now  if  there  is 
any  request  you  would  like  to  make  in  regard  to 
your  family,  it  will  afford  me  very  great  satisfac- 
tion to  comply  with  it.” 

The  youth  turned  his  dim  eyes  toward  the 
President,  but  made  no  response  until  the  ques- 
tion was  repeated,  when,  with  great  effort,  he 


succeeded  in  giving  articulation  to  his  thanks, 
and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  his  aged 
grandmother,  who,  he  said,  was  then  living  in 
Bangor,  Maine. 

The  President,  after  assuring  him  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  gratify  his  wishes,  bode 
him  a kind  adieu,  and  calling  the  medical  officer 
aside,  asked  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  the  young 
man’s  surviving  until  the  old  lady  could  be  tele- 
graphed to  and  come  to  Washington,  and  he 
seemed  a good  deal  perplexed  on  being  told 
there  was  no  hope  of  this ; but  after  a moment’s 
reflection,  he  said  the  only  expedient  that  oc- 
curred to  him  under  the  circumstances  was  the 
exercise  of  a little  of  that  harmless  strategy 
which  was  always  allowable  in  war  times ; that 
if  he  could  only  find  some  old  woman  who  would 
consent  to  personnte  the  grandmother,  the  boy 
was  in  such  a state  of  lethargy  that  he  would 
not  probably  detect  the  deception,  and  would  die 
with  the  consoling  belief  that  he  had  received  the 
parting  benediction  of  his  aged  relative. 

“That  would  certainly  be  a perfectly  justifi- 
able device,” replied  the  surgeon;  44 but  where 
will  you  find  the  elderly  female  to  enact  the  part 
of  the  grandmother  ?” 

44  Let  me  see,”  soliloouized  Mr.  Lincoln,  hold- 
ing up  his  left  hand  while  he  enumerated  with 
the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand:  44 there  is 

old  Mrs.  B r,  old  Mrs.  S k,  and  old  Mrs. 

M s ; they  arc  all  most  benevolent  ladies,  but 

I am  apprehensive  they  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  any  thing  which  involved  the 
faintest  shadow  of  deception.  No,  no,”  contin- 
ued he,  44  there  is  no  hope  from  that  direction ; 
hut  if  I conld  only  induce  my  venerable  friend 
Gideon  Welles  to  personate  the  old  lady,  in  suit- 
able costume,  the  object  would  be  attained,  and 
nobody  harmed.” 

44 But,”  remarked  the  doctor,  “Mr.  Welles’s 
long  white  beard  would  at  once  expose  the  arti- 
fice.” 

44  That  can  all  be  obviated  by  his  wearing  a 
night-cap,  tied  down  so  as  to  cover  up  the  beard,” 
said  the  President.  Accordingly  he  sat  down 
at  once  and  addressed  a note  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  begging  him,  as  a special  favor,  to 
comply  with  the  request  at  os  early  a moment  as 
practicable,  as  the  boy’s  hours  were  numbered. 

Now  it  so  happened  when  the  Secretary  re- 
ceived this  communication  he  was  basily  en- 
gaged in  official  transactions,  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, were  of  so  much  consequence  that  they 
could  not  be  postponed  for  any  thing  else,  and 
he  replied  that  he  entertained  a high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
President’s  selecting  him  to  perform  the  chief 
r6U  in  the  sad  little  drama  indicated,  but  un- 
fortunately he  was  at  that  very  moment  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem 
as  to  whether  Noah’s  ark  or  (he  new  model  gun- 
boat was  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  modern 
warfare. 


Thb  sympathetic  instincts  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  na- 
ture were  so  predominating  that  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  refuse  a plausible  petition  from  any 
one  who  appealed  to  his  commiseration;  and 
when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  reject  a re- 
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qnest,  he  almost  invariably  adduced  a parallel  of 
such  laughable  character  from  some  event  with- 
in his  own  diversified  experience  that  it  seldom 
failed  to  put  the  applicant  in  good  humor,  so  that 
very  few  ever  left  him  with  displeasure.  I 

One  day  during  the  war  a clerk  from  the  Adju- 
tant-General's Office,  whose  name  was  not  Smith 
(but  as  this  will  serve  our  purposes  as  well  as  any 
other,  we  will  so  designate  him),  called  at  the 
White  House,  and  having  been  admitted  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  s presence,  6tated  to  him  that  he  had 
for  a good  while  been  discharging  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  his  clerical  position,  and  he  flatter- 
ed himself  that  the  knowledge  he  had  thereby 
attained  qualified  him  for  the  performance  of  the 
higher  functions  of  an  Assistant  Adjutanfc-Gen- 
eral,  which  office  he  most  respectfully  but  ur- 
gently solicited. 

The  President  replied, 4 4 1 have  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Smith,  that  you  are  all  you  represent  yourself  to 
be,  although  some  people  might  think  other  qual- 
ifications besides  that  of  being  a good  clerk  are 
requisite  to  make  an  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  va- 
cancies in  the  Adjutant-Generars  Office  at  this 
time?”  added  he. 

“There  are  none,”  replied  he;  “but  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  I might  be  appointed,  and 
assigned  to  the  staff  of  some  general  officer  com- 
manding a corps,  division,  or  brigade.” 

44  Exactly,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln ; “ but  has  any 
corps,  division,  or  brigade  commander  applied  for 
you  on  his  staff?” 

44  Not  that  I am  aware  of,”  was  the  answer. 

44  Well,  Sir,  do  you  know  of  any  general  officer 
who  wants  you  upon  his  staff?”  asked  the  Pres- 
ident. 

44 1 can  not  say  that  I do  at  this  time,  Sir,” 
replied  he. 

“Then,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  “it  seems  to  me 
that  you  might  just  as  well  ask  me  to  marry  you 
to  a woman  who  didn’t  want  you  as  to  expect 
me  to  send  you  to  a general  who  didn’t  want  a 
clerk  promoted  from  the  Adjutant-General’s  Of- 
fice ; and  if  I were  to  force  any  general  to  take 
you  against  his  wishes,  I reckon  he  would  have 
ns  good  cause  to  apply  for  a divorce  as  the  wom- 
an would  have  who  didn’t  want  a husband : so 
that  it  looks  to  me.  Smith,  as  if  you  had  better 
remain  where  you  are  in  the  Adjutant-General’s 
Office  until  somebody  wants  you  elsewhere.” 

Another  war  incident  illustrative  of  President 
Lincoln’s  colloquial  idiosyncrasies : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while  General  Grant 
was  investing  Petersburg  the  President  paid  a 
visit  to  City  Point  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
the  progress  of  military  operations  in  that  quar- 
ter. It  will  also  be  remembered  that  at  this 
eventful  juncture  the  public  was  with  breathless 
anxiety  watching  every  proceeding  which  had  the 
least  bearing  upon  the  issue  of  the  siege. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Lincoln’s  arrival  at  City  Point, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  a group 
of  officers  around  him,  a distant  musket-shot  was 
heard  from  the  direction  of  General  Parke’s  corps, 
which  then  occupied  the  right  of  our  lines,  about 
two  miles  from  City  Point.  Soon  after  this  the 
report  of  another  shot  came,  then  followed  sev- 
eral others  in  rapid  succession,  and  directly  aft- 
erward volleys  were  fired,  interspersed  with  oc- 
casional discharges  of  cannon,  all  from  nearly 


the  same  direction  (Parke’s  position).  The  Pres- 
ident for  a few  minutes  manifested  considerable 
anxiety,  remarking  that  he  could  not  understand 
why  Parke  had  not,  as  he  promised,  informed 
him  if  any  thing  of  importance  occurred  in  his 
vicinity. 

The  officers  could  not  account  for  the  firing, 
as  they  felt  quite  confident  no  considerable  force 
of  the  enemy  could  have  made  its  appearance 
near  General  Parke’s  corps. 

In  a shore  time,  however,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  the  President,  feeling  no  further  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  went  to  bed. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  my  informant, 

Colonel  P e,  accompanied  by  General  N s, 

rode  over  to  Parke’s  head-quarters  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  firing,  when  they  learoed  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  a careless  recruit,  who,  about 
dusk,  accidentally  discharged  his  musket  near 
one  flank  of  the  line,  which  was  soon  responded 
to  by  an  equally  verdant  tyro  at  some  other 
point,  aud  this  was  immediately  followed  by  oth- 
er pattering  shots  along  the  entire  line,  so  that 
in  a few  minutes  quite  an  imaginary  battle  was 
inaugurated,  and  in  the  darkness  which  soon  ob- 
scured every  thing,  the  troops,  verily  believing 
the  enemy  was  in  front  of  them,  fired  volleys  of 
musketry,  with  now  and  then  a salvo  of  artillery ; 
but  fortunately  nobody  was  hurt,  aud  the  dis- 
turbance was  soon  quelled. 

Charged  with  these  facts,  the  officers  returned 
to  City  Point  and  reported  them  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, who  had  just  seated  himself  at  the  break- 
fast-table. Whereupon  he  turned  around  with 
a mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  smilingly 
observed  that  this  affair  reminded  him  of  an  oc- 
currence which  once  took  place  in  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

It  happened  upon  one  8d  of  July  night,  after 
quite  a number  of  people  from  the  surround- 
ing country  had  assembled  in  town  in  anticipa- 
tion of  participating  in  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  our  national  independence,  and 
after  nearly  every  body  had  gone  to  sleep,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  frolicsome  young  fellows 
who  had  been  prowling  about  town  until  after 
midnight,  and  had  pretty  well  exhausted  their 
ingenuity  in  devising  new  pranks  for  fun  and  mis- 
chief, when  one  of  them  proposed  to  bet  drinks 
for  the  party  that  he  would  within  five  minutes’ 
time  make  every  cock  in  the  whole  town  crow. 
The  wager  was  promptly  accepted,  and  the  young 
fellow,  who  by  constant  practice  had  reached  per- 
fection in  imitating  the  crowing  of  a chicken- 
cock,  leaped  upon  a fence,  and  slapping  his 
thighs  with  his  open  hands,  elevated  his  mouth, 
and  gave  forth  a vociferous  “ cock-a-doodle-do- 
o-o-o,”  which,  in  the  stillness  of  the  calm  night, 
reverberated  like  a clarion  throughout  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  town ; but  this  did  not  elicit  a 
response,  until  he  made  another  still  more  pow- 
erful effort,  equal  in  pitch  and  volume  to  that  of 
any  proud  chanticleer  that  ever  greeted  the  break 
of  day,  when  a solitary  reply  issued  from  a chick- 
en-roost in  a remote  suburb,  which  was  soon 
taken  up  by  others  in  different  directions,  and 
within  the  brief  period  specified  in  the  wager 
probably  every  cock  in  town  had  repeated  the 
call.  But  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  affair 
was  that  the  sell  was  not  confined  to  the  chick- 
ens, for  as  soon  as  the  crowing  commenced  all 
the  boys  in  the  place,  who  very  likely  slept  with 
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one  eje  open  upon  that  special  occasion,  and  ver- 
ily believing  the  joyful  Fourth  of  J uly  had  dawn- 
ed, leaped  out  of  bed,  jumped  into  their  clothes, 
and  rushed  pell-mell  to  the  streets,  and  within 
less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  relate  it,  fire-crack- 
ers, pistols,  and  guns  were  being  discharged  from 
every  direction.  “But,”  added  the  facetious  nar- 
rator, 44  nobody  was  hurt  any  more  than  when 
Parke’s  roosters  prematurely  crowed  lost  even- 
ing.M 


A lady’s-maid  visiting  with  her  mistress  at 
the  residence  of  a celebrated  surgeon,  then  de- 
ceased, noticed  the  classic  invitation  “Salve” 
upon  the  hall  floor,  and  in  the  parlor  a picture 
of  Cleopatra  applying  the  asp  to  her  beautiful 
bosom.  Whereupon,  with  that  quick  but  not 
always  correct  woman’s  intuition  about  which 
we  hear  so  much  nowadays,  she  confidently  hut 
in  all  innocence  inquired, 44  Dr. was  a phy- 

sician, was  he  not  ? I felt  sure  he  was  when  I 
saw  salve  on  the  entry  floor,  and  then  that  poor 
thing  in  the  parlor,  with  her  broken  breast  and 
the  leech  in  her  hand.  I knew  he  must  have 
been  a doctor.” 

Dramatis  Personae:  Bridget,  standing  on 
top  of  a high  step-ladder,  dusting  the  chandelier; 
Dinah,  at  a side  table,  wiping  a Parian  statuette 
of  Ariadne  riding  on  the  leopard — the  figure 
lieing,  of  course,  in  the  garb  of  Eden  before  the 
fall ; and  their  mistress. 

Dinah  (simply,  to  her  mistress).  “Miss  Maria, 
is  dis  yere  de  Virgin  Mary?” 

Bridget  (aghast,  and  nearly  losing  her  haU 
ance ).  “May  the  howly powers  presarve  us!  did 
I iver  hear  the  likes  of  that ! D’ye  suppose  the 
Blissed  Vargin  would  go  ridin’  round  the  airth 
on  a baste,  an’  dressed  like  that  cmyture?” 


A celebrated  surgeon  used  to  tell  a story, 
which  many  who  were  so  happy  as  to  be  admit- 
ted to  his  intimacy  will  at  once  recognize  as  his, 
though  we  have  heard  it  told  as  original  by  oth- 
er lips.  A Portuguese,  whose  English  words 
were  as  rare  as  they  were  imperfect,  was  brought 
one  day  to  the  hospital  afflicted  apparently  with 
total  paralysis  of  both  legs.  It  was  decided  to 
try  the  moxa,  a little  pastil,  which  is  in  such 
cases  placed  upon  the  course  of  the  spine,  and, 
being  lighted,  bums  down  to  and  into  the  flesh. 
The  patient  was  partly  undressed,  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  the  moxa  applied  to  his  back.  No 
suspicion  of  his  shamming  was  entertained  by 
the  doctors,  and  the  man  seemed  helpless  from 
the  waist  down.  But  so  unexpectedly  efficacious 
was  the  remedy  that  no  sooner  did  the  fire  reach 
the  flesh  than  the  patient,  finding  at  the  same 
moment  both  tongue  and  limbs,  declined  their 
further  attentions  with  the  cry,  “No,  thankee; 
moch  obleeg’,”  sprang  to  the  floor,  and  seizing 
his  coat,  made  for  the  door,  and  then  the  street, 
and  was  lost  seen  or  heard  from  making  quick 
time  round  the  next  comer,  and  repeating  his 
polite  farewell,  44 No,  thankee;  moch  obleeg’; 
moch  obleeg’;  no,  thankee!” 

There  has  been  lately  published  in  London 
a volume  entitled  Songs  of  Singularity , by  the 
“London  Hermit,”  wnich  remind  one  of  Bon 
Gaultier  and  of  the  Bab  Ballads , though  less 
scholarly  than  the  one,  and  less  magnificently 


ridiculous  than  the  other.  We  are  touched  by 
the  joy  of  the  gentleman  who 

Stood  on  his  head  on  the  lone  sea-shore, 

And  joy  wab  the  cause  of  the  act. 

For  he  felt  as  he  never  had  felt  before— 
Insanely  glad,  in  fact. 

And  why?  In  that  vessel  that  left  the  bay 
His  mother-in-law  had  sailed 
To  a tropic  countnr  far  away. 

Where  tigers  ana  snakes  prevailed. 

Also  we  admire  the  logic  of  the 44  Wild  Warrior,” 
who  bids  his  followers 

Quick ! mount  the  wall ! The  ladder  la  red-hot, 
The  Hope's  Forlorn; 

But  you  may  jast  os  well  be  killed  as  not, 

Now  that  you  have  been  bom. 

Nor  are  we  sorry  to  hear,  in  familiar  numbers, 
that 

There  was  an  old  priest  of  Peru, 

Who  dreamed  he  converted  a Jew ; 

He  woke  In  the  night 
In  a deuce  of  a fright, 

And  found  it  was  perfectly  true. 

This  being  the  best  that  Britain  can  do,  we 
present  the  following  American  effort,  describ- 
ing the  mode  of  administering  justice  in  Cincin- 
nati : 

Judge  Merchant  tilted  his  nrm-chalr  back, 

And  rested  his  hoofs  on  the  pencil  rack ; 

Worse  than  a gin-mill  the  court-room  smelt, 

And  oh ! how  wretched  his  Honor  felt  1 
For  it  grieved  his  nature  to  be  severe. 

And  he  socked  on  the  fines  with  many  a tear. 

When  the  eminent  British  publicist.  Professor 
Bonamy  Price,  shed  his  rays  upon  this  people, 
he  was  dined  and  wined  by  persons  of  position 
in  several  of  our  cities.  At  Washington  a par- 
ticularly bright  entertainment  was  given,  at 
which  he  requested  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 
the  table  to  give  him  on  the  back  of  their  cards, 
os  a souvenir  to  take  back  to  England,  a single 
line  giving  the  idea  of  each  about  heaven.  Rath- 
er a copious  subject  for  concise  treatment ! nev- 
ertheless, the  reauest  was  complied  with.  One 
of  these  was  by  the  witty  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  thos  expressed  his  “idee:”  Heaven— A 
place  to  be  entered  without  money  and  without 
Price.” 


How  touching  is  this,  from  a city  friend,  who 
tells  us  of  a poor  woman  who  went  to  her  minis- 
ter asking  him  to  come  and  perform  the  funeral 
service  of  her  fourth  husband,  he  having  offici- 
ated for  the  three  who  had  previously  disappear- 
ed from  the  public  view. 

44  Why,  Bridget,  how  is  this  ?’’  asked  the  rev- 
erend gentleman. 

44  Ah,  it’s  mighty  bad,”  she  replied.  ‘‘There 
was  never  a poor  woman  worn  down  with  such  a 
lot  of  dying  men  as  I’ve  been.” 

It  was  rather  rough. 


A public  functionary  in  Philadelphia  sends 
us  this : 

During  the  month  of  July,  1874,  I was  sent 
to  the  marble  quarries  in  Lee,  Massachusetts, 
to  gain  what  information  I could  in  regard  to 
their  capacity,  and  to  the  facilities  which  their 
owner  had  for  fulfilling  his  contract  to  supply 
the  marble  necessary  in  the  erection  of  the  new 

imblic  buildings  in  this  city.  Arriving  there, 
f with  note-book  in  hand,  wandered  through 
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the  quarries,  picking  up  from  conversations  with 
the  workmen  what  scraps  they  were  ennbled  to 
give  me  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  stone  they 
could  quarry  in  a day.  In  one  of  these  places 
were  five  channeling  machines,  and  I thought  it 
would  be  interesting  as  well  as  important  to  find 
out  the  amount  of  work  which  one  of  these  pow- 
erful little  engines  could  do  in  a stated  time. 
With  this  end  in  view  I approached  one  of  these 
machines,  which  was  not  working,  and  asked  a 
man  who  was  busily  engaged  in  oiling  its  work- 
ing parts, 

“Can  you  tell  me,  Sir,  how  mnch  stone  you 
can  drill  or  cut  in  a day  with  this  machine  ?” 

The  man  suspended  his  work  for  a moment, 
and  then  simply  said,  “ How?” 

“Can  you  tell  me  how  much  stone  you  can 
cut  in  a day  with  this  machine?” 

“ No,”  without  ceasing  for  an  instant  in  his 
oiling  operations. 

“ No  ? Are  not  you  the  engineer  of  this  clian- 
neler?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How  long  have  you  been  the  engineer?” 

“Six  weeks,  more  or  less,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  may  I ask  you  how  much  work  you 
average  per  day  with  it  ?” 

“ Yes,”  came  the  response. 

I waited  a few  moments,  but  as  the  man  paid 
no  further  attention  to  me,  I very  meekly  and 
humbly  said,  “I  believe  you  said  you  were  the 
engineer?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  know  how  much  work  this 
machine  did  yesterday?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  me  the 
amount  of  that  work  ?” 

“No.” 

Again  I waited  a few  moments — perhaps  n full 
minute — and  then,  somewhat  put  out  with  the 
non-committal  nature  of  the  man,  I repeated  the 
question,  “You  say  you  know  how  much  work 
this  machine  did  vesterdav  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  say  you  have  no  objections  to  tell 
me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  then,  how  much  work  was  done?” 

“ No  work  at  all.  This  machine  ain't  been 
running  since  Saturday and  the  man  rubbed  a 
little  harder. 

I felt  disgusted  and  left,  and  to  this  moment  I 
can  not  help  but  regard  that  engineer  other- 
wise than  with  the  love  for  our  neighbor  which 
the  Bible  enjoins  upon  us. 

Thus  6aith  the  great  Leibnitz : “ As  I have 
said  more  than  once,  men  never  appear  more  in- 
genious than  in  games  and  amusements,  and 
philosophers  should  take  advantage  of  them  in 
perfecting  the  art  of  arts,  which  is  the  art  of 
thinking.” 


Thr  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  fluctuating  pas- 
time of  draw  poker,  recently  given  to  gratified 
subjects  of  the  British  monarchy  and  American 
citizens  by  a distinguished  Federal  diplomatist, 
has  moved  a member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  to  send  this  to  the 
Drawer : 

The  President  of  Texas,  Jones,  was  playing 


“draw”  with  Henderson,  an  eminent  Texan. 
Jones  lost  several  thousands.  On  settling,  this 
colloquy  occurred : 

“Jones,  you  owe  me  several  thousands.” 

“ But,”  said  Jones,  “I  can’t  afford  to  owe  you 
any  thing.” 

“ But,  Jones,  you  do  owe  me.” 

“ Can’t  afford  to.” 

“Jones,  how  much  can  you  owe?” 

“ Nothing,”  said  Jones. 

“Well,  then,  how  much  can  you  afford  to 
win  ?” 

They  ceased  to  collogue. 

It  comes  to  us  that  a Sunday-school  teacher 
of  this  city,  having  taken  much  trouble  to  ex- 
plain to  her  class  the  parable  of  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins,  thought  on  the  following  Sabbath 
she  would  see  if  they  remembered  her  instruc- 
tion. Telling  them  to  stand  up  (they  were  all 
under  ten  yeai*6  of  age),  she  said,  “ Now,  girls, 
what  did  I tell  you  about  last  Sunday  ?” 

A perfectly  blank  look  on  the  faces  of  all— no 
one  had  remembered — till  a pair  of  bright  black 
eyes  sparkling  with  delight,  and  a little  hand 
raised  to  attract  the  teacher's  attention,  caused 
the  teacher  to  ask,  “ Well,  Louise,  what  was  it 
about ?” 

The  answer  was,  “ Whv,  about  them  women 
that  forgot  their  kerosene.1’ 

She  had  seized  the  obvions  idea,  though  Script- 
urally  the  answer  was  a little  off  color. 

An  officer  of  one  of  the  great  illuminating 
companies  of  this  city  writes  that  “ the  follow- 
ing is  a literal  copy  of  an  inscription  on  a tomb- 
stone in  the  cathedral  yard  at  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
The  capitals  are  as  written,  and  there  is  not  a 
comma  or  period  on  the  stone:” 

Here  lies  the  Corps  of 

Robert  Bnrroif  Joan  Hast  Roust  Soott 
Matthew  Patton  John  Rioiimoxd  James  Johnston 
Archibald  Stewart  James  Winuno  John  Main 

who  suffer’d  at  the  Cross  of  Glasgow  for  their  Testi- 
mony to  the  Covenant  and  Work  of  Reformation  be- 
cause they  durst  not  own  the  authority  of  the  then 
Tyrauts  destroying  the  same  betwixt  1006  and  1080 
Years  sixty  six  and  eighty  four 
Did  send  their  souls  home  into  glore 
Whose  bodies  here  interred  ly 
Then  sacrificed  to  tyranny 
To  Covenants  and  Reformation 
Cause  they  adhered  in  their  station 
These  nine  with  others  in  this  yard 
Whose  heads  and  bodies  were  not  spar’d 
Their  testimonies  foes  to  bury 
Caus’d  beat  the  drums  then  in  great  foty 
They’ll  know  at  resurrection  day 
To  murder  saints  w’as  no  sweet  play 


Onr  of  the  wittiest  men  of  his  time  was  Rich- 
ard Harris  Barham,  author  of  The  Ingoldsby  Le- 
pends  and  many  other  productions  witty  and 
wise.  From  the  many  anecdotes  published  in 
the  two  volumes  of  his  Life  and  Letters  we  quote 
the  following : 

Dined  at  the  Adolphuses’.  Met  there  a Mr. 
or  Dr.  Vicessimus  Knox,  who  talked  away  fa- 
mously and  was  very  funny.  Told  us  a story 

of  a Mr. , and  how  he  thought  the  word 

“clause”  of  an  act  of  Parliament  was  the  plural 
number,  and  asked  him,  the  sAid  Vicessimus, 
which  claw  of  the  act  he  was  speaking  of. 

Chief  Justice  Bitshe  was  dining  with  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond,  when  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
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Ireland,  at  Sir  Wheeler  Cuffs.  On  their  enter- 
tainer  getting  drunk  and  falling  from  his  chair, 
the  duke  good-naturedly  endeavored  to  lift  him 
up,  when  Bushe  exclaimed,  “How,  your  grace! 
you,  an  Orangeman  and  a Protestant,  assist  in 
elevating  the  host !” 

Sergeant  Murphy,  observing  part  of  the  bench 
(including  Sir  C.  Williams)  leaving  the  court 
early,  while  two  only  remained  to  finish  the 
causes,  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all 
present,  “ As  a papist,  I am  not,  of  course,  per- 
mitted to  know  much  of  Scripture,  or  I should 
say  there  is  on  one  side  Exodus  and  on  the  oth- 
er Judges.” 

When  a certain  Mr. , of  the  Temple,  was 

expelled  from  that  society  by  the  benchers  for 
conduct  unbecoming  a gentleman,  Thesiger,  who 
is  a very  kind-hearted  man,  was  much  affected 
by  the  situation  of  his  wife  and  children,  who 
would  necessarily  be  ruined  by  the  decision,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

44  Well,”  said  he  afterward  to  Rose,  who  was 
then  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Review,  “I  should 
never  do  for  a criminal  judge,  and  after  the  way 
in  which  I have  exposed  my  weakness  to-day, 
you  will  agree  with  me.” 

44  Why,  yes,”  said  Rose,  “I  think  yon  would 
make  an  indifferent  judge;  but  then,  you  know, 
you  would  make  an  uncommonly  good  crier.” 

Sydney  Smith,  speaking  of  his  being  sham- 
pooed at  Mahomet’s  Baths  at  Brighton,  said  they 
“squeezed  enough  out  of  him  to  make  a lean 
curate.” 

In  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  they  have  a Re- 
form Club,  composed  of  over  twelve  hundred 
members.  At  their  weekly  public  meetings  an 
hour  or  so  is  passed  in  recitations,  singing,  etc., 
the  newly  made  members  frequently  relating 
their  experience  when  habituated  to  the  cnp. 
At  a recent  meeting  a certain  citizen  signed  the 
pledge,  and  on  doing  so  took  occasion  to  remark, 
in  the  most  frank  and  gallant  style,  that  he  had 
44  never  tasted  a drop  of  liquor  until  he  came  to 
Haverhill  and  got  married Which  of  these 
two  accidents  set  him  to  tippling  he  didn’t  men- 
tion. But  he  had  reformed. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  modem  temperance  re- 
formers may  be  able  to  recognize  their  own  fa- 
miliar portraiture  in  the  following : 

A talented  gentleman  in  Massachusetts  was 
given  to  strong  drink,  but  was  induced  to  sign 
the  pledge  with  several  others.  Shortly  after,  he 
had  occasion  to  go  to  Providence,  where  almost 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  get  drunk.  The 
news  of  this  reached  home  before  he  did,  and  on 
his  arrival  he  was  called  to  account  as  follows : 

44  Mr. , we  understand  that  vou  have  vio- 

lated the  regulations  of  our  order.” 

“You  are  wrong;  I have  not.” 

“We  are  informed  that  you  were  intoxicated 
in  Providence.” 

“Quite  true;  I was;  but  I don’t  belong  to 
any  temperance  society  iu  Rhode  Island.  It's 
in  Massachusetts.” 


Silas  is  a character  that  ought  not  to  go  down 
to  oblivion  before  having  a place  in  the  Drawer. 
Among  other  prominent  traits  he  had  a fondness 
for  fox-hunting.  On  the  day  of  his  mother's 
funeral  he  felt  a strong  inclination  to  be  away  on 


the  chase.  A light  snow  had  fallen,  and  all 
things  w'ero  so  inviting  that  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  go.  Going  down  to  his  store 
with  his  dog,  he  got  out  his  gun  and  snow-shoes 
preparatory  to  starting.  His  brother  looked  up 
in  surprise,  and  said  : 

“Why,  Sile,  you’re  not  going  fox-hunting  to- 
day, are  you  ? Ain’t  you  going  to  the  funeral  ?” 

“ Wa’al,  I want  to  notify  yer,”  was  the  reply, 
“that  I ain’t  goin*  to  lose  a good  track  for  any 
one  funeral.” 

The  following  free  translations  of  epigrams 
from  the  Greek  are  quite  pleasant  enough  and 
pithy  enough  for  place  in  the  Drawer : 

THE  NEGRO. 

(From  the  Greek  of  Lucian.) 

| Forbear!  ’tis  useless  trying 

To  wash  a negro  white; 

Yon  can  uot  bring  the  snnrise 
By  shouting  for  the  light. 

GOLD  AND  CLAY. 

(Imitated  from  the  Greek  of  Diodorue  Zonae.) 

HI  drink  not  from  goblets  of  gold : 

No:  give  me  a cup  made  of  clay : 

Clay  bore  me,  and  soon  in  the  mould 
I shall  slumber  for  aye. 

THE  PHYSICIAN. 

(From  the  Greek  of  Xiarchue.) 

No ; Pheidon  never  physicked  me, 

Was  never  near  my  side ; 

Bat  when  fever  came  I thought  of  Ids  name. 
And  that  was  enough— I died. 

ON  AN  OLD  MAN. 

(From  the  Greek:  author  unknown.) 

I,  Dionysius,  underneath  this  tomb. 

Some  sixty  years  of  age.  have  reached  my  doom, 
Ne'er  having  married : thtnk’st  it  sad  ? 

1 wish  my  father  never  hod. 

BEARDS. 

(From  the  Greek  of  AmmiamwL) 

Clip  your  heard,  my  dear  fellow;  it's  getting  too 
long, 

And  the  people  all  stare  as  you  pass  through  the 
throng. 

You  think  it  shows  wisdom,  and  looks  very  grand. 
But  it  only  breeds— what's  their  names?— you  un- 
derstand. 

USELESS  TROUBLE 
(From  the  Greek  of  Palladae.) 

Ah.  yes ; I came  naked  from  earth ; 

Then  why  should  I labor  in  vain, 

Since,  whether  life  passes  in  plenty  or  dearth, 

I must  go  to  it  naked  again? 

DEATH  MAKES  ALL  EQUAL. 

(From  the  Greek:  author  unknown.) 

This  man  when  alive  was  a slave,  but,  behold ! such 
is  fate— 

Having  died,  he  is  eqnsl  in  power  to  Darina  the 
Great 


In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  “ Bric-h-Brnc  Se- 
ries,” so  deftly  edited  by  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard, is  the  following  amusing  account  of  a sur- 
geon’s visit  to  nn  invalid,  the  former  being  one 
of  the  most  unmitigated  of  chatter-boxes.  En- 
tering the  apartment  of  the  invalid,  he  com- 
mences : 

“Well,  Sir,  how  are  we  to-day — better,  eh? 
Well,  Sir,  go  on  with  the  iodine.  Does  it  act?” 

44  Why,  that  is  what  I wanted  to  ask ; how  do 
you  mean  it  to  act — ns  a sudorific  ?” 

44  Diaphoretic  we  sav,  not  but  sudorific  will  do ; 
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it  comes  from  sudoy  but  we  seldom  now  say  sudo- 
rific. But,  Sir,  the  iodine,  does  it  net  ?” 

“That  is  what  I want  to  know;  how  do  you 
mean  it  to  act — on  the  throat  or — ” 

“Act?  iodine?  on  the  throat?  why,  the  throat, 
Sir,  is  very  singularly  constructed — veiy  singular- 
ly ; it’s  beautiful,  the  mechanism  of  the  throat. 
If  it  gets  out  of  order — now  yours,  Sir,  is  out  of 
order,  and  we  have  been  giving  you  iodine ; for 
Mr. agrees  with  me  that  iodine  is  an  ex- 

cellent medicine,  and  what  I want  to  know  is, 
does  it  begin  to  produce  any  effect?” 

“ Why,  that  i6  what  I want  to  know,  and  there- 
fore I ask  what  effect  is  it  intended  to  produce. 
Is  it  to  act  on — ” 

“What  effect?  My  dear  Sir,  there  are  few 
medicines  now  in  better  repute  than  iodine ; we 
give  it  in  many  cases— dropsy,  sometimes — not 
that  yours  is  dropsy ; you  have  nothing  dropsical 
about  you ; your  complaint  is  an  affection  of  the 
throat,  and  we  have  been  giving  iodine  in  your 
case ; you  have  had  it  now  three  days — twice  a 
day.  Do  you  take  it  regularly  twice  a day  ?” 

“I  take  what  you  Bend  me  twice  a day,  and 
you  tell  me  it  is  iodine,  but — ” 

“ And  does  it  begin  to  produce  its  effect  ? does 
it  act?” 

“ Why,  that’s  what  I’m  asking  you.  Now  is 
it  intended  to  act  as  a sedative  or—” 

“ A sedative  ? what,  is  your  cough  more  trou- 
blesome ? We  give  sedatives  sometimes  for  trou- 
blesome coughs,  and  then  in  nervous  complaints, 
but  then  congestion  is  a thing  to  be  avoided — 
not  that  I see  any  symptoms  of  congestion  in 
your  case;  yours  is  an  affection  of  the  throat, 
and  so  we  give  you  iodine,  and  as  we  are  a little 
particular  in  proportioning  our  doses,  I want  to 
ascertain  whether  what  you  have  been  taking 
acts.” 

And  so  on.  We  have  all  seen  him — the  man 
of  small  calibre  but  immense  bore. 

And  this : 

Diary:  May , 1843. — Dinner  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy  at  Merchant  Tailors’  Hall.  Arch- 
bishop Howley,  a nervous  man,  by  a curious  lap- 
sus lingua , gave  as  a toast,  instead  of  “ Prosper- 
ity to  the  Merchant  Tailors’  Company,”  “ Pros- 
perity to  the  Merchant  Company’s  Tailor.” 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  from 
Archbishop  Whatelv  to  Dr.  Taylor:  “O’Con- 
nell has  spoiled  the  dog ! The  story  is  of  a trav- 
eler who,  finding  himself  and  his  dog  in  a wild 
country  and  destitute  of  provisions,  cut  off  his 
dog’s  tail  and  boiled  it  for  his  own  supper,  giving 
the  4 dog  the  bone ” 

In  a recent  number  of  Edmund  Yates’s  saucy 
London  paper,  The  World , are  these  anecdotes 
of  the  Rothschild  family: 

Of  the  sons  of  the  Frankfort  banker,  James, 
who  resided  in  Paris,  was  the  most  distinguished. 
Bite  comme  un  millionnaire  lost  its  point  as  long 
as  he  lived,  for  he  was  os  witty  as  he  was  rich. 
When,  in  1 848,  a deputation  of  Communists  wait- 
ed upon  him  and  invited  him  to  divide  his  wealth 
equally  with  all  mankind,  after  making  some  rap- 
id calculations  upon  a piece  of  paper,  he  hand- 
ed V>  each  member  a sou,  and  then  proved  to 
them  that  this  was  their  exact  share.  When 
some  one  told  him  that  Mirds  was  to  be  made  a 


baron,  “Non,  non,”  ho  said;  “dans  la  haute 
finance  on  fait  des  barons,  dans  I'industrie  des 
chevaliers.”  The  joviul  old  cynic  roamed  over 
Europe,  closeted  one  moment  with  a minister 
and  chaffing  the  next  moment  with  an  actress, 
equal  to  either  occasion. 

We  remember  seeing  him  one  day  approach 
the  gambling  tables  at  Homburg.  There  was  a 
pause,  and  all  waited  to  see  what  the  great  baron 
would  stake.  Solemnly  and  slowly  he  drew  a 
five-franc  piece  from  his  pocket  and  placed  it  on 
the  red.  When  black  appeared,  and  it  was  swept 
away,  he  turned  to  leave  the  table.  “What!” 
cried  some  by-stander,  “only  five  francs?” 
“Chacun  jone  selon  ses  moye’ns,”  he  replied; 
and  with  this  reproof  to  the  impecunious  herd, 
who  were  staking  their  year’s  incomes,  he  went 
off  to  his  dinner.  On  his  death-bed,  when  his 
physicians  announced  that  there  was  no  hope,  he 
is  reported  to  have  turned  to  his  secretary  and 
to  have  said,  “ Sell  Lombards : there  will  be  a 
fall  when  I die ;”  but  this  story  is  perhaps  only 
ben  trovato . Cynic,  however,  as  he  was,  he 
gave  plentifully  to  the  poor.  Ilis  wife  was  the 
most  charitable  woman  in  Paris,  and  he  lavishly 
furnished  her  with  the  means  to  succor  all  the 
distressed  who  applied  to  her  for  assistance,  to 
found  schools,  and  to  establish  hospitals. 


Thh  art  of  advertising  seems  to  be  as  well  un- 
derstood in  Spain  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
following  notice  in  a Spanish  paper  shows  how 
neatly  and  tenderly  mourning  and  money-getting 
may  be  mingled : 

This  morning  our  Saviour  summoned  away  the  jew- 
eler Siebald  Illmaga  from  his  shop  to  another  and 
a better  world.  The  undersigned,  his  widow,  will 
weep  upon  his  tomb,  as  will  also  his  two  daughters. 
Hilda  and  Emma,  the  former  of  whom  is  married,  ana 
the  latter  is  open  to  an  offer.  The  funeral  will  take 
place  to-morrow.  His  disconsolate  widow, 

Vkboniqub  Illmaga* 

P.S.— This  bereavement  will  not  interrupt  our  em- 
ployment. which  will  be  carried  on  as  usual,  only  our 

Slace  of  business  will  be  removed  from  No.  S Tearie 
e Telnturiers  to  No.  4 Rue  de  Missionnaire,  as  our 
grasping  landlord  has  raised  our  rent 

Thebe  are  a great  many  Edwards,  large  and 
small,  whose  personal  experience  is  dittoed  by 

that  of  little  Eddie  R , of  Albion,  New  York, 

of  whom  the  following  is  sent  to  the  Drawer: 

He  had  lately  attended  a circus  for  the  first 
time,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  was  taken  by 
his  grandmother  to  church.  Eddie  gazed  around 
in  some  wonderment  for  a few  moments.  When 
the  organist  began  to  play,  he  turned  to  his 
grandmother  and  snid,  in  a whisper, 

“ Grandma,  will  there  be  a circus,  so  I can  see 
the  lion  ?” 

“Why,  no,  Eddie,  this  is  church.” 

“ Weil,”  replied  the  little  man,  “it’s  circus  mu- 
sic any  way.” 

Doubtless.  There’s  a good  deal  of  it  in  the 
sanctuary. 

TO  CONCLUDE. 

Tiiraa  adorn  owh  asrea  chedt  heend 
Oft  bissm  allbo  okofwi  tt  ids  ms; 

Inltth  ere  'snot  hin  gtooff  end. 

No  rtode  scr  vebare  hcritl  cl 
Ther  e’slaug  hterl  n't— 

Th  ere  Tsw  lsdo  mlu’t: 

Wi  thtrl  Ileal  igh  tasair 
Tbebo  oki  sfll  led ; 

An  dhew  ho  ’sw  11  led 
Mn  yfre  elyh  uveas  h ore. 
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b<  fkjedbhk!  htoson. 

"The  flmt  shot.  tot  ta  fired’ jfo  A.merU*4  *epamtt*  the  two  cnxmiri^^ovtt  Cmatuau. 


&t'v*>hxtm«:<r>*  war,  and  may  bo  ranked  in 
hwtiiTpy  &«  one  of  the  decisive  conifictd  of 
: ^"iiv .tli^  vt  , ' v 

4:  4^4  .iliU'-a  ceiitB'ry*- a-^r  thin  b*>i&  mid  gallxf&t 
jv  in  ih»<  of  a nia*fcn~& 

R.  , • mei it  vve#  kid'  in  the  oeutre  of  the*  ^iUijgy  4 
jjpl  . •#»*  the  uicidfcufv  and  Edward 

Everett,  iu  the  freshnea*  of  hi*  eloquent 
d*Ji v*  n*i  one  ufhi*  splendid  oration*,  wlueti : ' 
thrilled  y if*f  heart  of  w en  patriot,  On  tin? 
|||s  expiration  <*f-  the  next  dei'tftie,  iii  iU&iffi  4 
Hgi  plnhi  imujuiaejot  frith  un  not  to 

bo  surpassed  iu  brevity  and  beauty.  was 
nfuetod  on  the  w*at  hank  of  the  Cooeord 
:-£%!  lavey  at  the  histone  *put  where,  the  ul<l 
North  Hreige  m^sod,  where  \**i# 

'••fired  ihft  6b ot  Jtewd-hwm!  the  woirllL" 

K*g|  This  i»  i>i»  the  stajde  abaft 

®gy  standing  *\iyt  it  he  apM  wfrw  the  Uf*t  Brit> 
HI  mh  blood  wa»  ll\  tlw  uuto  of  freedom 
MR'  bu  litis  eoxitlneuf? 

■*  / on  the  18th  al  April,  ffify 

* . / '■  w • 1;‘-';'C !' o,:-,yv  wi^a' 

■Si  the  tint  fordto  re«*iArance 

/ . to  BrlU»t\  ogvrrewihn. 

H|  t>u  the  Opposite  bank 

y r ftinod  the  Amerton  MHItte. 

HB  . Bon*  wivK/tf  the  fptaujffog  Atxny  f: 

MKft  attd  on  dim  epet 

4.4  the  ftrst  nt  the  EV»nnjr  fell 

" Jn  the  war  of  that  Botchniorj 

which,  jjav**  < 

}vbrrwi'vwt 
to  these  Jt)  lihed  B to  test 

In  gi*tlrml»  to  $<W 

^||fj  'tq  che  love  «t  Freedom 


fiim  >V>cvi»mi>nt 

^ '■  • \t&  £**,(#<'*  ■ ' \:'J  :••■;•'■:  V 

;,  ,•  ■...,  A>h.  JS5KI. 

On  t he  rnanguvatipn  nf  t\) is  in odesf  moVijf* 
meuf  ‘the  surviving  ehildrtu  tuul  gniudehii* 
iheu  of  the  brave  tanners  who  periled  their 
li\m  v«  that  mernnnthie  ?nornitfg  iVf  *7f> 
gftttiVred  nrtnnid  tliis  BietnoriAl  of  the  deeds 
nf ; tU«ir  ancestors,  and  uniteil  theu  sweet 
and  jL^^itefuJ  vouh^  uv  auigiiig  the  foiiwii^g 
tjehuttfril  iiymh : 


run 

. \ ’•  i!  ;,.  . ■ ', !.  ; > .;,’;4V:- 

ONE  hundar^  years  ago,  *m  die  iPth  *)f 
April,  n handful  of  iciia  yrumanry  of 
hnntify  gntlieml  together, 
xnef  a rY-g‘rmaiit  ?»f  limbb  n^iihir  troopa  in 
i.’ou*  ^rvh  hr^li  upon  $hrw,  p$£  them 
and  drtrvu  item:.*#  ■thtit  u\Ufwhnm\U 
Ilosrnn.  W t ^ u^oing  even t of  the 


Kalrr^t  sircopdiii^tij  Aet  of in  to  yw;  Mi  Iii»rpor  and  ^rvfher^.  in  to OtJlco  of  tlie  £A^«r 
rian  at  .it'l^uiliiwgton, 

^iju  L,  ^So.  Rnu.  -5i  . ; / f >;  ’ y ..;;  : ’•'■  *• . ,,  ' ' ..."  '•  '.;•  « 
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sftU-CJ''  sterna  z&L^e^' 

4Ls~cJ  &-*<*€s  'dUt-y'  <2&t^^r*+uS?^Z&S 

^2t4/ 

JjCiy"/$*^f~‘  Jr-C'  '7r^t^/  <&*!pj%Le4, 


On  the  19th  of  April,  a century  after  the 
event  thus  immortalized  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  in  this  epic  song,  the  descendants 
of  those  “ embattled  farmers”  meet  again, 
not  only  around  the  “ votive  stone,”  but 
around  a representative  figure  of  one  of 
the  gallant  minute-men  who  stood  by  that 
rude  bridge,  and  fired  the  shot  which  opened 
the  Revolutionary  war,  separated  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and 
gave  a free  and  independent  nation  to  the 
world. 

IL 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  Concord  fight 
and  its  consequences.  But  what  led  to  the 
collision  in  that  town  ? What  were  the  de- 
tails of  that  remarkable  conflict  t 

m. 

All  the  world  is  familiar  with  the  causes 
which  brought  on  the  struggle  for  inde- 


pendence in  America.  We  all  know  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  people  from  the 
seizure  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  Boston,  in 
1688,  to  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  the 
harbor  of  that  patriotic  town  in  1774.  No 
one  is  ignorant  of  the  efforts  of  Samuel 
Adams,  Joseph  Warren,  Patrick  Henry, 
Charles  Carroll,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Paul 
Revere,  and  others,  as  Sons  of  Liberty,  in 
clul>s,  in  pamphlets,  in  newspapers,  in  pul- 
pits, in  the  streets,  and  in  cofl'ee-honses,  to 
guide  and  prepare  the  people  for  the  im- 
pending crisis.  All  the  facts,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  are  fully  and  graphic- 
ally detailed  in  school-books,  as  well  as  in 
more  pretentious  history.  But  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  march  of  the  British  troops 
from  Boston  to  Concord,  and  the  particu- 
lars of  their  reception  on  the  route  and  in 
that  old  town,  seem  to  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  comprehend  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  movement. 
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After  a century 
of  annoyances  and 
oppressions  heaped 
upon  the  colouists 
by  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  former  were 
dually  aroused  to 
the  determination 
to  vindicate  their 
rights.  One  of  the 
steps  taken  for  this 
puq>ose  was  the 
meeting  of  a Conti- 
nental Congress  in 
Philadelphia  in  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  where 
all  distinctions  be- 
tween Virginians, 

Penn  sylvan  i an  s, 

New  Yorkers,  and 
New  Englanders 
were  no  more.  u I 
am  not  a Virginian/* 
exclaimed  Patrick 
Henry,  “ but  an 
American  V*  Anoth- 
er step  was  the  as- 
semblage in  Con- 
cord, in  October  of 
t he  same  year,  of  a 
Provincial  Congress 
to  provide  ways  and 
means  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  Parlia- 
ment, and*  with  this 
holy  object  in  view, 
the  purchase  of  mu- 
nitions of  war  was 
ordered  and  milita- 
ry organisations  en- 
couraged- So,  with  the  spirit  of  union  man- 
ifested in  the  Continental  Congress  and  the 
practical  measures  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, the  colonists  prepared  for  a contest 
with  one  of  the  greatest  military  and  naval 
powers  of  the  world. 

Massachusetts  was  to  mwive  the  first 
shock  of  the  conflict.  Additional  troops 
from  England  had  arrived  in  Boston,  to  gar- 
rison that  town  and  overawe  its  inhabit- 
ants and  those  of  the  surrounding  country. 
There  were  in  that  town,  early  in  1775,  ton 
regiments  of  the  flower  of  the  British  army, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Thom* 
as  Gage,  and  this  force  w as  deemed  sufficient 
by  Parliament  to  subdue  any  rebellions  spirit 
that  might  show  itself  in  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies. It  was  believed,  indeed,  that  the  mor- 
al effect  of  such  a force  would  lie  sufficient, 
and  that  there  w ould  be  no  further  opposi- 
tion. But  the  colonists  were  not  to  he  in- 
timidated. They  made  their  preparations 
in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. Military  stores  were  industriously  col- 
lected, militia  companies  and  minute-men 
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were  formed  and  hastily  organized  into  reg- 
iments, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
encompassing  Boston  were  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  any  movement  of  the  British 
troops.  Minute-men  were  always  on  the 
alert,  each  with  gun  and  powder-horn,  at 
home,  with  the  plow  in  the  held,  at  church, 
or  at  town-meeting, 

Of  the  few  places  selected  by  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  as  dtfpbts  of  military  stores, 
Concord  was  one.  It  was  a shire  town,  and 
Its  inhabitants  were  patriotically  alive  to 
the  vital  interests  of  the  country.  It  wan 
considered  necessary  to  have  the  cannon, 
ammunition,  provisions,  deposited  at  safe 
and  convenient  distances  from  Boston,  to 
enable  the  Americans,  should  an  attempt  he 
made  to  capture  these  stores,  to  have  time- 
ly notice  of  the  movement  in  order  to  avert 
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the  calamity.  The  watch  over  these  mu- 
nitions of  war  was  constant  and  faithful. 
Sentinels  w ere  stationed  at  all  points  on  the 
public  roads  and  at  the  bridges  to  warn  the 
country  of  approaching  danger;  and  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  in  Boston  were  wide  awake 
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to  all  suspicious  movements  of  the  British 
military  authorities. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Provincial  Congress  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1775,  and  thus  Concord  be- 
came a town  of  great  importance. 

v. 

No  better  place  for  military  stores  could 
have  been  selected.  In  all  the  troubles  of 
New  England,  in  all  the  wars  with  the  In- 
dians, in  all  the  expeditions  to  distant  points, 
to  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Cuba,  or  elsewhere, 
Concord  always  cheerfully  furnished  her 
quota  of  men  and  her  share  of  the  sinews 
of  war.  In  that  town  the  love  of  freedom 
was  ardent  enough  to  be  engraved  on  the 
tombstones  which  are  still  standing  in  her 
old-fashioned  burying-grounds.  There,  in 
1773,  the  first  emancipation  proclamation 
was  uttered  over  the  remains  of  an  honest 
African,  John  Jack,  the  opening  lines  of 
which  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  American 
Revolution : 

“God  wills  ns  free;  man  wills  ns  slaves; 

I will  as  God  wills:  God’s  will  be  done.” 

There,  in  1774,  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
was  formulated.  There,  later  in  the  same 
year,  as  already  stated,  the  patriots  of  the 
province,  headed  by  Samuel  Adams  and 
John  Hancock,  met  and  deliberated  on  the 
<laugers  of  the  country.  There,  too,  the 
cannon,  the  powder  and  ball,  the  provisions, 
gathered  with  great  difficulty,  were  secret- 
ly stored  in  the  barns,  cellars,  corn-houses, 
woods,  and  fields  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  place. 

These  preparations  did  not  escape  the  vig- 
ilant attention  of  General  Gage  in  Boston. 
Spies  were  frequently  sent  into  the  country 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  stores,  to  gath- 
er facts  in  regard  to  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, and  to  obtain  information  of  the  roads 
and  bridges.  Two  of  these  spies,  Captain 
Brown  and  Ensign  De  Bernicre,  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  visited  Concord  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1775,  for  this  purpose.  The  ensign, 
in  his  narrative  of  the  expedition,  said : 

“The  town  of  Concord  lies  between  two  hills  that 
command  it  entirely.  There  is  a river  rails  through 
it,  with  two  bridges  over  it.  In  summer  it  is  pretty 
dry.  The  town  is  large,  and  contains  a church,  jail, 
and  coart-house ; but  the  houses  are  not  close  togeth- 
er, but  in  little  groups.  We  were  informed  that  they 
bad  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  (ten  iron  and  four 
brass)  and  two  coehorns.  They  were  mounted,  but 
in  so  bad  a manner  that  they  could  not  elevate  them 
more  than  they  were,  that  is,  they  were  fixed  to  one 
elevation ; their  iron  cannon  they  kept  in  a house  in 
town ; their  brass  they  bad  concealed  in  some  place 
behind  the  town  in  a wood.  They  also  have  a store 
of  flour,  fish,  salt,  rice,  and  a magazine  of  powder 
and  cartridges.  They  fired  their  morning  gun,  and 
mounted  a gunrd  of  ten  men  at  night.  - We  dined  at 
the  house  of  Daniel  Bliss,  a friend  of  government 
They  sent  him  word  they  should  not  let  him  go  out 
of  town  alive  that  morning ; however,  we  told  him  if 
he  would  come  with  us,  we  would  take  care  of  him, 
as  we  were  three,  and  all  well  armed.  He  consented, 


and  told  us  he  would  show  us  another  road,  called  the 
Lexington  road.  We  set  out,  and  of  consequence  left 
the  town  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  river  to  what  we 
entered  it ....  A woman  directed  us  to  the  house  of  Mr. 

Bliss.  A little  after,  she  came  in  crying,  and  told  us 
they  swore  if  she  did  not  leave  the  town,  they  would 
tar  and  feather  her  for  directing  Tories  on  their  road." 

These  officers  remarked  to  Bliss  that  the 
people  would  not  tight ; but  he  knew  better, 
and  pointing  to  his  brother,  then  passing  in 
sight  of  the  house,  he  replied,  “ There  goes  a 
man  who  will  tight  you  in  blood  up  to  your 
knees !” 

Meanwhile  the  patriots  of  Concord  were 
busy  in  manufacturing  fire-arms,  gun-car- 
riages, cartonch- boxes,  holsters,  belts,  sad- 
dlery, saltpetre,  oatmeal,  wooden  plates, 
spoons,  and  various  other  articles  suitable 
for  camp  and  field ; and  meanwhile,  too,  the 
militia  and  minute-men  had  frequent  drills 
to  perfect  themselves  for  the  approaching 
struggle.  But  the  British  did  not  give  them 
much  time  for  this  necessary  instruction  in 
the  art  of  war. 

It  was  important  to  the  British  that  all 
these  preparations  should  come  to  naught; 
that  these  stores  should  he  destroyed ; that 
those  two  patriots,  Hancock  and  Adams, 
“whose  offenses,”  in  the  words  of  General 
Gage,  “ were  of  too  flagitious  a nature  to  ad- 
mit of  any  consideration  than  that  of  con- 
dign punishment,”  should  he  captured.  It 
was  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  crown  that 
a blow  should  he  struck  that  would  crush 
the  patriot  cause  effectively  and  forever. 

VL 

What  were  the  means  adopted  to  accom- 
plish this  great  purpose  f 

There  were,  as  we  have  said,  ten  regi- 
ments of  British  troops  stationed  in  Boston. 

On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  April,  1775,  a de- 
tachment of  these  troops,  consisting  of  gren- 
adiers, light  infantry,  and  marines,  were 
taken  off  duty  on  pretense  of  learning  a new 
military  exercise,  and  encamped  on  Boston 
Common.  About  ten  o’clock  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  18th,  they  were  quietly  embark- 
ed in  boats  and  barges,  and  conveyed,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis 
Smith,  of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  and  Major 
John  Pitcairn,  of  the  marines,  to  Lechraere’s 
Point,  East  Cambridge,  where  they  were 
landed.  After  having  received  a day’s  ra- 
tions and  thirty-six  rounds  of  ammunition, 
these  troops,  numbering  eight  hundred  to 
one  thousand  men,  began  their  march,  in 
silence  and  under  cover  of  night,  toward 
Concord.  Officers  had  previously  been  sent 
out  over  the  samo  road  to  reconnoitre  the 
route,  to  intercept  any  messengers  from  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  Boston,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  any  intelligence  of  this  military 
enterprise,  and,  if  possible,  to  surprise  and 
capture  Hancock  and  Adams  while  en  route 
from  Concord.  The  main  body  of  the  troops 
were  to  proceed  to  that  town  and  destroy 
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the  stores  there.  The  utmost  secrecy  was 
observed  bytfhe  British  in  all  their  move- 
ments. 

But  the  designs  of  the  enemy  could  not 
be  concealed  from  the  vigilant  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty in  Boston.  In  various  ways  they  be- 
came known,  and  in  various  ways  was  the 
intelligence;  of  the  movement  of  the  troops 
commuuieated  with  the  interior.  On  the 
evening  of  the  18th  of  April  the  following 
message  was  sent  by  express  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  then  sitting  in  Cambridge; 
to  the  “ Hon.  John  Hancock,  Eatjuire 


u Eight  or  nine  officers  of  the  king’s  troops  were 
seen  jtt»t  before  night  pausing  the  rewri  toward  Lexing- 
ton in  a musing,  contemplative  posture,  and  it  was 
Suspected  they  were  out  on  some  evil  design.” 

Longfellow  has  truthfully  described  one 
of  the  ways  by  which  information  of  the 
departure  of  the  troops  across  the  Charles 
River,  late  in  tlfe  evening,  was  conveyed  to 
the  towns  and  villages  in  the  country; 

“ Listen,  my  children,  and  yon  ahaJl  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere 
Ou  the  eighteenth  of  April,  In  Seventy-five. 
Hardly  a man  is  now  olive 
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communicated  them  to  the  Committee  of 
Safety. 

VJL 

Pan!  Revere  arrived  at  the  residence  of 
the  Rev.  Jonas  Clark,  where  Hancock  and 
Adame  were  visiting,  in  Lexington,  about 
midnight.  Sergeant  Monroe  and  eight  men 
were  oil  guard.  Revere  was  refused  ad- 
mittance, as  the  family  did  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  noise.  44  Noise !”  exclaim- 
ed he.  44 1’ <m'!i  have  noise  enough  before 
long:  the  regulars  are  coming P*  He  re- 
quested to  see  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Clark 
said  he  must  refuse  to  admit  strangers  at 
that  time  of  night,  but  Hancock  recognized 
Reverie’s  voice,  and  called  out,  44  Come  in, 
Revere  ; we  are  not  afraid  of  you.” 

Ebeneser  Dorr,  in  his  flapped  hat,  made 
his  apjwuarauoe  soon  after,  with  the  annexed 
dispatch  from  General  Warren : 

44  A large  body  of  tins  king's  troop*  {supposed  to  be  a 
brigade  of  about  15*00  to  1500)  were  embarked  iu  boats 
from  Boston,  and  gone  over  to  land  on  lecbmerv’s 
Point  (eo  called)  in  Cambridge ; and  that  it  was  shrewd- 
ly #n#pect<sd  that  they  were  ordered  to  seize  and  de- 
stroy the  store#  belonging  to  the  colony  deposited  at 
Concord.** 

Hancock  immediately  gave  the  alarm, 
and  the  village  cliurdb-bcll  pealed  forth  its 
warning  notes;  and  long  before  the  dawn 
of  the  111th  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty 
inhabitants  of  that  town  and  neighborhood 
had  collected  on  the  common.  Among  the 
excited  patriots  was  Jonathan  Harrington, 
the  lifer.  About  one  o’clock  his  mother 
roused  him  from  his  sleep.  “ Jonathan,  you 


must  get  up;  the  regulars  are  coming; 
something  must  be  done  V$  Hancock  was 
full  of  resolution  and  activity.  Adams  was 
calm  and  placid  and  happy.  Hancock  oc- 
cupied much  of  his  tune  in  cleaning  his  gun 
and  sword,  and  putting  his  accoutrements  in 
order,  with  the  determination  to  act  with 
the  militia.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
was  dissuaded  from  this  purpose.  Adams 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  uud  said, 
“Hancock,  this  is  not  our  business;  we  be- 
long to  the  cabinet.”  It  was  nearly  the 
break  of  day  before  be  was  persuaded  not 
to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. It  was  made  manifest  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  expedition  wa«  the  capture 
of  Adams  mid  himself.  Indeed,  the  inquiries 
on  the  road  of  the  officers  who  had  preceded 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  satisfied  him 
of  this  fact.  They  were  anxious  to  find 
“ Clark’s  tavern,”  as  they  called  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clark’s  house,  where  the  two  patriots 
were  visiting,  with  Mrs*  Thomas  Hancock, 
im  aunt,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Quincy,  the 
Jiuncte  of  John  Hancock, 

“Smooth  square  forehead,  with  oprolled  hair, 

Lip#  that  lover  ho#  never  hissed. 

Taper  finger*  and  slender  waist. 

Hanging  sleeve#  of  stiff  brocade — 

So  they  painted  the  little  maid. 

Hold  op  the  canvas  foil  in  view; 

Look!  there*#  a rent  the  light  shine#  throngh, 
Dark  with  a century *8  fringe  of  dust— 

That  was  a redcoat*#  mpier  thrust 
Such  is  the  tale  the  lady  old, 

I>orothy-s  daughter’s  daughter,  told.” 
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To  insure  the  safety  of  these  rebel  states- 
men they  were  conducted  to  the  house  of 
James  Reed,  in  Burlington,  a small  neigh- 
boring town,  and  it  was  while  on  their  way 
thither  that  Adams,  on  hearing  the  volleys 
of  fire-arms  of  the  British,  and  beholding  the 
rising  sun,  exclaimed  to  Hancock,  “ Oh,  what 
a glorious  morning  is  this!” 

vm. 

The  militia  and  citizens  who  had  gather- 
ed on  the  common  on  the  first  alarm  remain- 
ed till  three  and  four  o’clock.  They  had 
sent  out  scouts  to  ascertain  where  the  ene- 
my were,  but  a reconnoitring  party  of  the 
regulars  had  captured  them.  Every  one  on 
the  road  was  taken  and  detained  and  close- 
ly questioned.  The  British  were  inquisitive 
as  to  bridges,  guards,  and  military  stores  at 
Concord.  Simon  Winship  was  compelled  to 
march  with  the  troops  till  within  a quarter 
of  a mile  of  the  church,  where  they  halted 
to  load  and  prime.  All  authentic  news  was 
thus  kept  from  the  provincials,  and  it  was 
considered  safe  to  dismiss  the  militia  for  a 
short  time.  Some  went  to  their  homes  near 
the  common,  and  some  to  Buckman’s  Tavern. 
But  at  last  Thaddeus  Bowman,  who  had  es- 
caped the  enemy,  arrived  with  tidings  of 
the  rapid  approach  of  the  redcoats.  About 
half  past  four  o’clock  alarm-guns  were  fired, 
and  drums  beat  to  arms  to  recall  the  mili- 


tia. Fifty  to  sixty  armed  men  were  on  the 
common,  with  thirty  or  forty  unarmed  spec- 
tators, when  the  British  arrived  in  sight. 
Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
emy, Captain  Parker,  the  commander  of  the 
militia  company,  ordered  his  men  to  disperse 
and  not  to  fire.  It  was  deemed  useless  and 
reckless  to  make  a stand  against  such  over- 
whelming numbers ; but  the  boldness  of  the 
Americans  appearing  in  arms  exasperated 
the  British  officers,  and  they  rapidly  ad- 
vanced. One  of  them  was  heard  to  say, 

“ Damn  them,  we  will  have  them  V*  The 
enemy  shouted  and  cheered  and  rushed  fu- 
riously toward  the  provincials.  Colonel 
Smith,  Major  Pitcairn,  and  another  officer 
rode  forward,  and  when  within  five  or  six 
rods  of  the  militia,  one  of  tfiem  cried  out, 

“ Ye  villains,  ye  rebels,  disperse ! damn  you, 
disperse  l”  Major  Pitcairn  said,  “ Lay  down 
your  arms,  damn  you!  why  don’t  you  lay 
down  your  arms?”  and  immediately  dis- 
charged a pistol  toward  the  few  men  before 
him,  as  they  were  retreating.  Colonel  Smith, 
then  within  a few  yards  of  some  of  the  pro- 
vincials, brandished  his  sword  and  gave  the 
order  in  a loud  voice,  u Fire ! by  God,  fire !” 

The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  a brisk 
fire  was  continued  by  the  regulars  as  long 
as  any  of  the  half  a hundred  provincials 
were  within  range.  Eight  Americans  were 
killed,  and  ten  wounded.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  cowardly  attack,  and  it  was  sim- 
ply a cold-blooded  massacre. 

Mrs.  Hancock  and  Miss  Quincy  remained 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Clark  after  the  de- 
parture of  Adams  and  Hancock,  and  witness- 
I ed  the  brutal  attack  of  the  British.  One  of 
their  bullets  whizzed  by  Mrs.  Hancock’s  head 
as  she  was  looking  out  of  the  door,  and  be- 
came imbedded  in  a barn  near  by.  “ What’s 
that  ?”  she  exclaimed,  and  immediately  re- 
tired out  of  range.  Miss  Quincy  was  at  a 
chamber  window,  a spectator  to  the  tragical 
scene,  the  particulars  of  which  she  related, 
nearly  half  a century  afterward,  to  General 
William  H.  Sumner. 

On  the  march  from  Boston  the  sound  of 
the  alarm-bells  and  alarm-guns  that  came 
across  the  fields  on  the  still  air  of  that  night 
from  the  different  towns  within  ear-distance 
of  Colonel  Smith’s  route  had  admonished 
him  of  the  necessity  of  prompt  action. 

Those  sounds  were  premonitions  that  his 
march  was  to  be  over  a dangerous  and  rough 
road.  While  en  route  for  Concord,  therefore, 
he  dispatched  an  express  to  Boston  to  ap- 
prise General  Gage  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  urged  immediate  reinforcements. 

IX. 

While  these  exciting  scenes  were  being 
enacted,  the  two  patriot  messengers,  Revere 
and  Dorr,  alert  and  active,  had  proceeded 
on  their  important  errand  to  arouse  the  in- 
habitants of  Lincoln  and  Concord.  They 
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horse,  cut  the  girths  and  bridles  of  the  oth- 
ers, parted  with  their  prisoners,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  lull  speed  toward  Boston,  and 
joined  the  main  body  of  the  troops  on  the 
road. 

On  his  way  through  Lincoln  the  intrepid 
Prescott  gave  the  alarm  there,  which  en- 
abled the  minute-men  of  that  town,  under 
Captain  William  Smith  and  Lieutenant  Sam- 
uel Hoar,  and  the  militia,  under  Captain 
Samuel  Farrar,  “a  man  of  great  energy  of 
character  and  strength  of  mind,”  to  arrive 
in  Concord  and  report  for  duty  almost  as 
soon  as  the  men  of  Concord  were  on  the 
common. 


left  Claries  house  between  twelve  and  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  on  their 
way,  when  they  were  overtaken  a short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  town  by  Dr,  Samuel  Pres- 
cott, of  Concord,  who  had  spent  the  previous 
evening  at  the  house  of  lus  intended  father- 
in-law.  He  was  hastening  home  with  the 
news  of  the  coming  of  the  British.  The 
three  rode  ou  in  company,  giving  the  alarm 
at  every  house.  When  near  the  Lincoln 
line  they  were  surprised  by  the  reconnoi- 
tring party  of  the  enemy  previously  men- 
tioned. Revere  and  Dorr  were  immediate- 
ly captured.  Very  fortuuately  for  Concord, 
Prescott  escaped,  after  he  had  the  reins  of 
his  bridle  cut,  by  jumping  his  horse  over  a 
wall  and  taking  a circuitous  route  through 
Lincoln.  Mounted  ou  a tleet  animal,  lie 
safely  reached  Concord. 

The  British  officers  closely  interrogated 
Revere  and  Dorr,  In  reply  Revere  said, 
M Gentlemen,  you  have  missed  your  aim.” 
“ What  aim  t”  asked  one  of  the  officers.  **  I 
came  out,”  replied  Revere,  “an  hour  after 
your  troops  left  Boston.  If  1 had  not  known 
that  messengers  had  been  sent  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  country,  and  have  had  time 
to  carry  it  fifty  miles,  I would  have  ven- 
tured one  shot  from  you  before  I would  have 
suffered  you  to  stop  mo.”  This  intelligence 
startled  the  officers,  Ou  hearing  distant 
bells,  a scout,  whom  they  had  previously 
captured  on  the  road,  exclaimed,  **  The  bells 
are  ringing ; the  towns  are  alarmed : you 
are  all  dead  men.”  They  thereupon  held 
a hurried  consultation,  and  started  toward 
Boston.  When  within  a hundred  rods  of 
the  meeting-house  in  Lexington,  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  they  took  Reveres 


The  British  remained  about  twenty  min- 
utes in  Lexington.  No  time  was  to  bo 
thrown  away,  in  Colonel  Smith’s  view  of 
the  situation.  They  re-commenced  their 
inarch  for  Concord  very  soon  after  sunrise. 
They  proceeded  along  the  six  or  seven  miles 
of  road  unmolested,  disturbed  only  by  the 
ominous  sound  of  church-bells  and  sigmil- 
guns  that  fell  upon  their  ears  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  as  they  advanced  toward 
their  destination. 

XL 

Concord,  meanwhile,  had  been  aroused 
from  her  slumbers  by  the  gallant  Prescott. 
The  guard  on  duty  at  the  court-house  was 
Amos  Melven.  On  hearing  the  exciting 
news,  he  discharged  his  gun  and  rang  out 
the  town  bell  loud  and  clear.  This  was  be- 
tween one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  Committee  of  Vigilance,  the  guard,  the 
minute-meo,  the  militia,  the  citizens  gener- 
ally, old  and  young,  immediately  began  to 
assemble.  The  first  man  that  made  his  uj>- 
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jK^ranee fibU  tjhr  T&nh*ooy 

.^rineA i$m  hi*  gn »uV  Th i*  patriotic  pfttfhp.fc: 
o ttiiy past/ir ^r*vh  'm%Har 
eiopon  the  faUiifut  j&enthud  tiint  in  amiiing 
hi^  t/wxj  (*uy^  hof^i  niter  xka$  ht\A 

one  christened  Erne vnm  md  the  Other  WHL 
jum  Mftfy.exu.  . * / • . /;  /. 

, ' t<n  mo  :\ym  n*W*ej>  hrCd^orrfat  tjrtpe- 
irHiU'k-  AIL  were  mtii,,  smd  wide  avrakfl  bi- 
lk* app^mtldi^  daujp*\  Tife  Vjlbj^V ifeeil 
nud  the  fljarui-  gun*  tireu&ed  .Majox  John 
Bitltju-jk;  'wlm  l>ml  half  a mile,  m the  bee 
ities:  mirc&H  tliie  river.  lie  prepared  hit  the 
emerge  ucv  at  omtij  valUy!  hl«  ><»i>  John,  a 
tad  of  sixteen  year*  mu!  a tifvr  ip  Cajitahi 
Btywtds  eowpany  of  mimif.e-mcn,  '* jTohih 
the  fo*nfH  H^riugiffgi  jump-  up,  load  yon r pis* 
hds,  t.fthfi  yW*  3ft  r W**il  start  ifcgoed  lately, 
tor  the  village.”  They  were  there  sUon.ly 
two  <vob*>efc.  !>  v?m  bnglii.  momi- 
lighfv  wlifrli  ecmtded  etWy  i>de  to  nsoye 
wi?.l>  l ekrity,  Hud  act  with  aihjf 

tigat, 

Tbfc  neighboring  t<mo;*  uvitrv*  fd  he 
tied  pi  ilie  eoitiihg*'  iimis, 


''${ggA&t  0*0^00 - j I*£6r08.  " *:  /’’.  • ..  ^ ’ 

gets,  Abel  Lr^si’ott  and  TlioCemtiiHtf^  of  V igUatiec  anil  tU* tnll- 

aitumg  them,  were  mt  : forth,  m thfo  inis-  had*  been  bugaged  on  the  pre- 

Mon.  Samuel.  PrearAtf.,  without  stopping  to  4 coding  day  in  ramming  miuv  tff  the,  *t*in> 
ree it,  started  for  Aef^v  'whoro  It#  tiotiSed  fet  bury  dpd  otltyff  t twbii,  1 n afwmUnc* 
Colonel  Trane  is  Karti  Ikn  ef f;  W h *f;  t>e  ly  with  iha  Pfrm-uicuti  Com- 

•Sired  three  gnus,  the'predo'neeiteil  signal  for . m\ttis>  of  Kgtety,  m f:wmii\\m*  of  fti^ 
an  alarhi  JiuA  at moii  :'‘oC- trlmt1  dlaTrothg  ntni^  that  had  m*ctmY  ibvm. 

were  in  moti(m  /W(Sth  Or<Ieriy^ers:eant  Ow  the  rvtturn  of  Itroxrn  fh»m  hexingtim. 
^eth  Brooks  at  Ihelr  hcfadi  till  joinefl  % ireT«i  g:ujeti  tfof  tlw?  Safe  ty  of  ih«yre* 

via  tend  flayw^iiL  - Major  ibnt tri ^ek  tnAithler.  Thi*  aifention  4f 


e4  Keubeo  Brow  n pT^cemi  tu  L«ihgto*if  |€ii>ioueiJ)aflie^  Bunett  ^nd  a large  r>wml?er 
•obtain  what  sn  format  ion  bn  et.ohl,mid  the -mrly  part  xvf  the  mcrimig. 

tivrh  uitriteiiiately;  Another Wiaa ! Chhtn^l  Bamdt  tyue  a member  nf  the  Frrv 
jftettt  to  Watertown  f>‘u  a ainAitir  ejtrr/Aiid. ) ’ v 1 n ei^l  Co tvgr f-w*,  j^upr riw teade*> t Fhib? 

JitpWC  v&tiibp ii  Ijexing$<«i  jnsi 

Atm\rieAnB  vverr?  ftnsl  hjtdn,  ;XVp.t  ’ jwitufsje^'l  Gwieiwfh.' ..,C«»itiiop  M&  iV&hiinihfitdtr  ••WfehJ 
without  the  result  »f  that  sanguinary  ^iiL ) .<ri«#2s  • to 

mg5Ck  Hid  -iJm  BriiiMh  fire  fcuLfets '.f ; ‘ Wked  i hiu%  saihyrj  awd  1 ? tttir  pf  *H  -‘^rfw. 

Major  BuUnek.  44  \ Alii  iwi ''ku»W.<! r ^ «wewer- i weJre  ^nl.  th  ArtMt ' ?ltid  dtjber  and 

•M  fero\y.%.  U;hut  tjbiub;  MAuy  { ejiumUtics  wetv  VJtoeeated  in  pm  At^  dwwiK 

\ ' . y ’ V •:-  ' ' ■ :o'"  - ' ' i-  .:£rt$fc4  4tul  Atijnc^la,  '-AH' 

rhAiiged  lihuoL  ,•" 

-.  *•  • : - The  ritad.  sVdrw  UimHoj  1* 

Cpnemsl  ^nieivd  the  thwu 
froAt  tiift  apnig  * 

iidgn  'whieh  .■.•i*oj»fne«f:^i}-  hu 
ike  ri^ht  one  mile  hek<w  the 
viHag^  to.^e  nbmpily  from 
thirty  tu  fifty  feet  abov*  the 
jeoaif  nmi  terttunaied  at  the 
4i<#ri-lifiaatoriy  part  :<vftW  c^m.- 
oohiv  The  top  yras  plaVr*, 
edmirniHiled  a r»ew  <^f  the  yd- 
hi.ge.nofl  Vicf hityi  Ab<mi wfikidL 
way  tm  this  hiib  ia  llm  reaf  nf: 
Iteii  hen  Unihn'S  ik»tw!et  a lib- 
^ri.y  poh^hail  bepii  mi  tetl.  mi 
Wtiieh  il)ij  tlog  <iffTc-<'»l4«»f  the 
bW  l^Rnvtte*e  Flag,  wtoi  tinu 
unforleiL  Oyer  ihw  tajaA  the 
iifitifei/  vftirto  tfotenConoont: 
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Atid  al}  and  thought*  were  therefore 

b&uim»d  ih  t&Ai  dire etfoh. 

m •vVf^  './/' ' ; 

Mirmte-ipfcn  were  KMtiweil  gTittr<b  at 
the  North.  aUd  Smith  bridge*,  at  a point  be- 
low Mra.  joua  than  on  the  Lin- 

eblu  ttiiul,  add  pi  th«  centre  wf  the  town. 
Lieutenant  Jonathan  Farrar,  non  of  Sergeant 
Forrox,  who  taken  prisoner  ami  dfod  at 
Fart  MUfot  in  3?$**  was  commander  of  the 
guard.  In  tfase  of  alarm,  it.  wag  agreed  to 
jm-et  at  'Jimtm  W right'*  tavern,  & IndUiLig 
*1111  in  existence;  and  standing  doge  Ivy  th* 
i imnemovi  al  to  \yj>  pump.  Near  the  daw  f 1 &£> 
ijiiy:  ii  party  of  the  crmipany  of  minute-men 
by  Oaptiiin  Ouvul  jSri»wn  pa- 
raded on Mhft  common,  hut  were  disjoined 
to  luee t ago* b at  .tgfe  tap-  of  the  drum.  Soon. 
aft«‘f  the  fwiitra  atiil  mVmite-man  of 
eompame*  wore  provided  with  atiimmiitioii 
■rii the;  eoml^hotxso.  They  then  marched  be- 
yond; the  yiHajpc^  and  in  sight,  of  the*  Bog- 
um  ro;nL  Thert>  t hey  were  joined  by  a few 
A'Oftirof  tluvmhmja  ertitip&ny from  Lincoln. 
One  hiuuirpd  >vweil men  in  all  hail  thus  ;is- 
#eihbtal  in  Goqfmd  to  receive  eight  hundred 
to  n thotiHand  of  the  veteran  soldier*  of  £n- 
gbHul  iip  their  approach  from  Bostof j T.  Bn t 
TpW foreea/i.fcii  fa  were  on  the  road;  the  alo- 
ttrin  : Write  in  Ike  air;  the  siiTftmndiqg  villager 
were  in  draw.  ■ , . ; 

: xm  ; _ '• 

It  was  a fovr  m (antes  before  geven  o'clock 
when  the  British  were  discovered  marching 
toward  The  murniug  was  n lovely 


fine.  The  previous  winter  had  been  un 
miCotmncmly  mild  winter.  Spring  open <ul 
warmly,  and  the  iannen*  of  the  comifry  had 
already  cmnuieueod  their  field  operation]^ 
Fruit  trees  were  i n blossom,  and  (Ire  grabs 
and  grain  had  grown  attSHrietitly  lugli  to 
wave  with  the  wind.  The  mm  shone  with 
peculiar  splendor^  and  the  morning  was  a 
glorious  one.  One  small  band  of  Americano, 
consmth 3g  of  Concord  Acton,  and  Lincoln 
inen,  under  tW  command  of  _Ca-.pt c?ii 
Minot,  had  taken  (heir  stand  on  the  hill 
Vnear  the  II  forty  rjihUv  ‘‘  Kti  sooner  had  bur 
menftAftid  William  Line  mm,  *' gained  *b 
when  they  pbpy  ruet  1>F  the  couipahles  that 
hail  been  sent  put  tp  uiect  tfo*  troups,’* who 
wpovted.  that  the  feuemy  were»' iuiarly  upon 
them,  arid  that  the  Americans  imrst  retire. 
The  glittering  hayimets  of  the  .king's  troops 
Av ere  then  seed  as  ifoy  inarched  rip  to  Ifo 
bexid  of  ttmroad  at  Jolui  Ikafou’e— a novel, 
impf^ing,  alarming  sight  to  the  srptad  of 
militia  collected  there  ro  meet  (his  invading 
force.  With  such  overwhr'frning  ti  imibcrs 
in  sight,  the  Americaii#  fell  back*  and  took  a 
new  position  upon  an  eimneneo  mt  the  sanie 
ridge,  about  eighty  rods  in  the  mir,  whore 
the  men  ^ibniied  into  tvre  haMaiions.v 
They  did  not  nbaudou  the  liberty-pole  tjU 
the  British  light -infuii try,  who  eume  over 
the  hill  as  Honking  parties^  had  arrived  with- 
in » few  Widaf  distance.  But  scaieely  had 
thti  AmcriCviuHfonncd  in.  their  new  position 
wh«u  they  saw  ° rho  British  troops  at  the 
distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile,  advancing 
with  the  great ent  celerity^ 
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What  was  to  he  done  ? 

Some  advised  that  they  should  face  tbe 
enemy  there,  and  abide  the  consequences. 
Of  this  opinion  was  William  Emerson,  the 
beloved  pastor  of  the  town.  “Let  us  stand 
our  ground,”  said  he.  “ If  we  die,  let  us  die 
here  !”  Some  one  spoke  to  Colonel  Eleazer 
Brooks,  of  Liucoln,  and  said,  “Let  us  go 
down  and  meet  them  at  once.  Now  is  our 
time.”  “No!”  emphatically  replied  Brooks. 
“It  will  not  do  for  us  to  begin  the  war.” 
This  view  of  tbe  situation  prevailed. 

3QV. 

There  was  yet  no  organization  of  any  sort 
with  the  Americans.  There  were  scarcely 
men  enough  to  organize;  but  Major  But- 
trick  saw  the  necessity  of  this  as  the  num- 
bers increased,  and  he  went  to  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Hosmer,  theu  in  command  of  one  of 
the  companies,  and  requested  him  to  act  as 
adjutant.  “My  company  will  be  left  alone 
if  I do,”  he  said.  “ It  must  be  so,  then,” 
replied  Bvittrick  ; “ you  must  go.”  Hosraer 
became  adjutant,  and  an  organization  was 
com  men  ml. 

While  these  movements  were  being  made, 
Colonel  Barrett,  who  had  been  incessantly 
at  work  in  securing  the  stores,  rode  up. 
Individuals  were  continually  arriving  with 
all  sorts  of  reports  of  the  enemy.  Some 
asserted  that  the  British  had  killed  sever- 
al of  the  militia  at  Lexington.  Others 
affirmed  the  contrary.  In  the  hurly-burly 
of  the  tune  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
accurate  information  so  necessary  for  their 
guidance.  In  this  uncertainty,  Colonel  Bar- 
rett addressed  a few  firm  and  impressive 
words  to  the  men,  and  charged  them  not 


to  fire  a shot  imle&a  the  British  first  fired 
upon  them.  Seeing  that  the  enemy  had 
entered  the  village  a few  rods  distant,  Col- 
onel Barrett  ordered,  the  Americans  to  take 
a new  position,  and  await  increase  of  num- 
bers. They  thereupon  proceeded  over  the 
North  Bridge,  and  marched,  not  yet  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  to  Punkatas- 
sePHill,  about  a mile  north  of  the  meeting- 
house. Colonel  Barrett  accompanied  the 
men  m far  as  the  bridge,  and  thence  rode 
home  to  give  directions  respecting  the  pub- 
lic stores  at  his  house. 

While  on  Punkat asset,  smoke  was  seen 
rising  from  flic  centre  of  the  town,  when 
Major  Buttrick  said  to  those  around  him, 
“ Men,  if  yon  will  follow  me,  we  will  go 
now  and  see  what  they  are  about.”  But 
the  smoke  subsiding,  the  Americans  remain- 
ed ou  the  hill,  constantly  receiving  acces- 
sions to  their  number  in  ones,  twos,  and 
threes,  each  man  eager  to  take  his  share  in 
the  common  danger. 

Men  were  stationed  on  the  several  roads 
leading  into  Concord,  to  direct  the  reinforce- 
ments to  the  rendezvous;  volunteers  hast- 
ened forward.  Minute-men  and  militia,  the 
former  under  Captain  Jonathan  Wilson,  ami 
the  latter  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Moore,  arrived  from  Bedford.  Numbers 
came  in  from  Chelmsford,  Carlisle,  Little- 
ton, Westfonl,  Billerica,  Stow,  and  elsewhere. 
Those  from  Billerica  came  with  Captain  Sol- 
omon Pollard.  SomO  came  by  the  roads, 
and  some  across  the  fields.  Thus  strength- 
ened, this  devoted  band  marched  down  from 
Punkatasset  to  the  high  land  in  front  of 
Major  Buttrick’s  house,  where  the  British 
on  guard  at  the  North  Bridge  aud  the  vil- 
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luge  wore  in  sight  before  them.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  cross-road,  they  were  met  by 
the  Acton  min  a te-men,  Captain  Isaac  Davis. 
This  company,  ahont  forty  in  number,  came 
by  the  Strawberry  Hill  road  tilt  they  reach- 
ed the  rear  of  Colonel  Barrett's  residence. 
They  baited  there  for  a short  time  to  ob- 
serve the  movements  of  the  detachment  of 
the  enemy  searching  the  house.  Then,  part- 
ly by  a cross-road  and  partly  over  the  fields 
north  of  Barrett's  Mills,  they  marched  with 
a quick  step,  the  fife  and  drum  playing  The 
White  Cockade,  in  nearly  a straight  course 
to  the  Widow  Brown's  Tavern.  Thence 
they  took  the  north  road  to  the  high  land, 
where  they  met  Major  Bnttriek  and  his  men. 
Captain  Davis,  a gunsmith  by  trade,  a Har- 
ry of  the  Wyml,  was  a tine,  handsome  man, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  brave,  patriotic, 
and  beloved. 

On  leaving  Acton,  an  hour  after  sunrise, 
Captain  Davis  said,  “ I have  a right  to  go 
to  Concord  on  the  king’s  highway,  and  1 in- 
tend to  go  if  I have  to  meet  all  the  British 
troops  in  Boston.”  To  his  wife,  as  if  he  had 
ii  premonition  of  his  fate,  he  said,  “Hannah, 
take  good  care  of  the  children.”  On  bis 
arrival  at  the  scene  of  action,  about  nine 
o'clock,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Adjutant 
Hosmer,  ami,  with  the  fire  of  battle  in  his 
eye,  and  big  drops  of  perspiration  rolling 
down  his  manly  face  from  his  hurried  march, 
reported  his  company  ready  for  duty.  His 
men  took  their  position  to  the  right  of  the 
other  minute-men  and  to  the  left  of  the  Con- 
cord companies. 


XV. 

Meanwhile  the  Brit- 
ish troops  marched  into 
the  village.  Six  com- 
panies entered  on  the 
ridge  of  the  hill  to  dis- 
perse the  minute-men 
near  the  liberty-pole. 
The  grenadiers  and 
marines  came  up  the 
main  road  and  halted 
on  the  common.  Hav- 
ing taken  possession 
of  the  Old  Buryhig- 
gronnd  Hill,  the  offi- 
cers made  that  a post 
of  observation.  With 
their  field-glasses  they 
had  the  whole  town  in 
view.  They  saw  that 
the  Americans  were  in- 
creasing in  strength. 
It  therefore  became 
urgent  with  tlm  Brit- 
ish to  promptly  seize 
the  North  and  South 
''  * bridges,  to  prevent,  if 

possible,  the  entrance 
of  provincials  from 
the  neighboring  towns. 
Accordingly,  while  Colonel  Smith  remained 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  he  detached 
six  companies  of  light-infantry,  numbering 
about  three  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lawrence  Parsons,  to  take 
possession  of  the  North  Bridge,  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  town  in  that  direction,  and 
proceed  thence  to  the  places  where  military 
stores  were  secreted.  Ensign  De  Berriiere, 
the  spy,  to  act  as  his  guide.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  the  bridge,  three  of  the  companies, 
commanded  by  Captain  Lawric,  remained  on 
guard.  One  of  these,  under  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward Thornton  Gould,  guarded  the  bridge, 
while  the  others,  of  the  Fourth  and  Tenth 
regiments,  fell  hack  to  the  hill  in  front  of 
the  Old  Manse  and  near  the  bridge.  They 
were,  for  a time,  scattered  about  in  that 
vicinity,  visiting  the  houses  for  food  and 
drink,  which  were  freely  given  them. 

Captain  Parsons,  with  the  other  three 
companies,  proceeded  to  Colonel  Barrett’s, 
one  mile  and  a half  distant,  to  the  north- 
west, to  destroy  the  stores  there.  They 
reached  his  house  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
just  after  Colonel  Barrett  had  left  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  rendez  vous.  Captain  Parsons  said 
to  Mrs.  Barrett,  “ Out  orders  are  to  search 
| your  house  and  your  brother's  from  top  to 
bottom.”  She  was  requested  to  provide  the 
soldiers  with  refreshments.  One  of  the  ser- 
geants demanded  spirit,  but  it  was  refused, 
and  the  commanding  officer  forbade  its  use. 
as  it  would  render  the  men  unfit  for  duty, 
for,  said  he,  “We  shall  have  bloody  work 
to-day : we  have  killed  men  in  Lexingtou/* 
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Mrs,  Bnrretf  was  coraptm*atio\i  for  of  the  ]ibu»e. 

the  to  take , These  wef^^inW^  oJG^iiurtb 

any,  armarkiog*  W W«  are  commanded  to  j Aaron  H;iyifca  «nd  John  ; 

Ifefcd  *mr  enemies?*  They  threw  some  money  I Rice  was  a lieutenant  in  of  the:-  eV'im- 

ftoto  her  lap,  wbKkshe  finally  r^f^ned^say-  panics,  They  wetto  Kccort^hu^ed  by 

^ This  b ibfc  of  Mowl.?  Sh>i  wad  v ienaiit-CJotouel  E-ackiel  H^V.  fttxVHi  v/;*k 

assured  of  goocl  treatment,  and  that  private  sul^eq^iHiatly  a general  in.  Jjjte . 
psro^rty  would  be  r&tyetf.£d.  jBfyiti#  uu&ket*  itirttif * On  the  arrival;  of  ilk*#/ 

Italia,,  c&rtxhlgea,  ami  dints  had  been .caps  j vrith^.:Wlf  a mile  af  the  $mtfb 
peak'll  in  casks  ip  the  attic,  and  covered -j’ ' were  infunmdl  by  ii^pbAp’ 
with  fpaihera.  They  were  not  disthyveral.  j ed  there, ih&f  tb^  ^eitvvto  pfcweed  to  the 
c-unmm  had  ‘heeti  turned  'in  ilia  field-!  North  Bridge.  To  .-reach  that  point  they 
in  the  rmt  PJf  the  house*  and  the  field  freshly  j had  to  paas  Coie&iel  Barrett’*  honae.  .No- 
plowed,  Sit  they  were  Mired.  The  soldiers  ! tiehig.  the  British  there*  they  halted,  and 
uiok  fifty  flollam  in  money  from  one  ot*  the  : Colonel  How  exclaimed,  /*lf  any  blood  has 

had  forced  money  | been  shed,  not  one  of  .th*  TH*cals  kfrail  es~ 
on  Mr*  Bam at  ibr  food  and  drink,  <)fi  see-  , cape  ;ri  and.  diHgTiiVing  himself,  ho  rode  on 
ing  StephebvH  son  of  Colon  el  Barrett,  Who  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  -talked  with  the 
had  jtrnfc  entered  the  honst%  tin  officer  do-  British  office nb  Stephen  Barrett.  v\;in>  came 
Tuamb-d  his  name.  •’  Barrett?'  M»id  he.  along  with  the  Sudbury  men,  on  entering 
"Then  yon  are  «.  ndw»h,T  .ami  taking  iiolil  of  the  house  of  his  father  wm  eon itomted  us 
itmk  You  JBo^ton  with  us,  we  have  described.  The  Sudbury  militia 

npd  be  tfeiit  to  England  tW  trial,  ^ He  was,  ami  minute-men  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
to  we  vex,  released  when  Sirs,  Barrett  ex-  British  t and  joined  in  the  general  pursuit 
claimed* u Ho  is  my  eon,  ami  not  the  muster  IVoni  Concord  to  Charlestow  n. 
of  1 fee  house?-  It  wa^  the  intention  to  takb  With  mb  otf  these  com jMmma  yrns  Deaeon 
Colonel  Barrett  a ^ he  Wits  yppsidr  ixiel^h  eighty  yepr«  $ ag^»  He 

etfc*d.«Db4if  the  prominent  rehe’is  of  the  prov-  hrgM3t  to  .ifttmrk  1 1>^ ; mix  at  the 

itow*  Another  son,  James;  B^rrbtt,  Jun>,  was  South  Bridge  dislodge  them,,  and  mnxeli  into 
at  the  house,  but  being^ Hmo  atul Suagtive  «t  the  village  by  that  ivo^to.^  ' Sut'h  wm  the 
tbe  tlme^.he  wpe  m>t  mot^siecl.  Cfhe  sol-  spirit  thut«vbry.w.b#ir«  pm  vailed  nhln'ii^.  tire- 
♦Upta  had  collated  a few  gnn-earriages  in  t*ei>|de  at  that  tishe.  Tibs >g^d  patriot  jmr- 
n pile  to  burn.  These  were  placed  danger-  sned  the  enemy ^ with  ardor  m far  as  Lexmg- 
ously  near  the  bant.  Observing  this,  Mr*,  ton,  and  was  killed  there  by  a musket-balb 
Barrett  reminded  the  officers  of  their  prom  * On  t he  way  to  town  tbe  Brit  ish  stopped 
Inc  not  la  injure  private  property^  They  for  a few  tniuntes  at  Widow  Brown's  Tuvwn, 
pfamjptiy'  ordWi^ed  ihe  articles  to  lie  carrie^l  and  three  ot- fob  if  officers  went  in  for  Mirher 
into  the,  road,  Where  they  w>mv  consumed,  drink.  8wbe  wuh  tykan  out  to  the  soldier? 
Shortly  alitor  tliey.  weino  atartled  by  the  aig-  on  the  rniid.  The  officers  ofTerrjd  to  pay^ 't/ar 
ual-guns  at  the  bridge,  mid  the  troops  im~  what  tlu*y  had,  l>nf  Mrn, Bn»wn  dm* lined  ail 
mediately  retreated  toward  the  vllkig©.  compensation.  Affe  a \m*\f  tarry,  almost 
While  t he  enemy  were  at  fkd^ieiX^rrett’fl,  In  sight  of  the  freene  of  aetimv,  they  resumed 
and  just  before  thetr  1‘rtrraf  tw^o  ^mpanies,  their  march  to  the  bridge,  whirdly  ignorant 
one  of  militia  uml  one  ^{iiikfUteditieh^  from  of  what  had  oee'urr^d  there; 
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there,  md  b *U'tueh«i.orit  on  U^s : HOI  m « There  the  \.£VMst<tkm  ' ami  marines  broke 
eorpai  of  ^h*?<?rvatioi^  wkil^  tlie  mnatnder  open  Mtffy  hrtitel^ ^Hublftvl  twur 
«f  his  eommm-wi  vim  to!  the  houses  in  fclu*'fc  iweo  V y*  fan  r-  pi  m ri dm,  <fe»tToy&ti  their  eur- 
loculity  for  jr^irmliiWeiifHv  and  to  search  fe  mgfe,  their  wheel#  unci  limbers,  sixte**. 
the  stores.  They  were  ihrdished  with  sju&*|  wheels  for  iix^ss  three  - po «u d e rs,  two  car- 
potatoes*  meat,  and  bread  for  lmnjkfcu&-| wages  ^ fmirqprmridere, 

Tiwgr  entered  the  house  *>f  Epteafin  Wood  and  o jfew  horyoh*  of  wooden  trencher*  and 
t»>  take  him  prisoner.  He  wm  m »c£iye>  spmms;  TImy  threw  i.ido  the  mill-pond  arid 
patriot*  add  held  the  offtee  jaf  pcrontl^  **t' 

Energetically  engaged  ill  the  iniportoot  The  'liberty-pole  on  tfofc  hill  was  cut  down 
work  of  the  morning  m to  aeenre  and  burned*  Afoamddg  to  Bhafttiek  tirny 

the  public  storey  he  was  fartuuatjEjly  »pt  at"  Met  tire  i*>  'tbc.VT^b^W^  cAort-honse  at»«i 
Uon.e.  fit  searching  A?uoa  Wood's*  house qtf>w;h"hall,  - itm  quaintly  sbr»ped  vane  on 
the:  officer*  were  quite  lihernb  tun»V  gave  a wlihTi  Ixore  the  date  nf  107T;  bur  tins  hmM- 
guinea  to  eftfdt  of  the  women  preseut/tp  ing  and  vatui  were  saved,  and  Ibe  latter  s* 
mmipeimte  them  for  tlm  -trouble',  and  am  grill  blown  atmat  by  the  wlmls  near  rh^s5K»t 
boymice  indicted  open  tlmnr  f On 6 mom  where  it  ha*  l*^u  the  w.ea tiler  guide  itir 
vvnfc  fr^ttmed*  and  an  officer  politely  tasked  two  mttunos.  Bht  tradition  that 

Mrs.  Wood,  M Are  there  hot  some  women  flm  building  wadilml  byau  uidigoaut  jiia^- 
locked  up  there  V’  With  i^nick  wit,,  she  . trior,  in  mtbUamn  for  the  d^tTpetion  of 
gave  Ut»  evasive  atwwer,  which  led  the  otfb  some  of  the  military  ^torvs  of  ilie  provimv; 
ccc  to  beimnR  *u*'h  was  the  ease,  for  be  iuo.  and  the  long*  \*h<cb  carried  the  iir«  brand 
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Captain  Timothy  Wheeler 
had  the  cure  of  a large  quan- 
tity of  tlour  belonging  to  the 
province,  which,  with  a few 
sacks  of  bis  own,  was  stored 
in  his  barn.  This  he  preserved 
by  a little  41  innocent  evasion/5  A 

Wheu  the  troops  appeared,  be,  AjF 

with  affected  simplicity,  was  m 

glad  to  see  them,  and  offered 
them  hread-arid-cheese  and  ci-  ^ f 

der.  After  partaking  of  his 
hospitality  they  weut  to  this  * 
corn-house,  and  were  about  to 
break  iu  the  door,  when  he  re- 
quested them  to  desist.  44  If 
you  will  wait  a minute,  I will 
open  it  for  you/5  On  entering 
the  building  he  said,  “Gentle- 
men, I am  a miller.  I improve 
those  mills  yonder,  by  which  I get  my  living, 
and  every  gill  of  this  flour/’  putting  his  band 
mi  a sack  really  his  own,  “1  raised  and  man- 
ufactured on  my  own  farm,  and  it  is  all  my 
own.  This  is  my  store-house.  I keep  my 
flour  here  until  such  time  as  I can  make  a 
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market  for  it/5  After  a momeut'a  reflection 
the  officer  said, 41  Well,  I believe  yon  are  a 
pretty  honest  oli  chap.  You  don’t  look  a« 
if  yon  could  do  any  body  much  hurt,  and  we 
won’t  meddle  with  you/5 
The  soldiers  then  visited  Ebenezer  Hnb- 
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bard’s  place,  next  to  Wheeler’s.  They  dis-  their  private  dwellings,  insulting  aud  threat- 


covered  a quantity  of  flour  in  a malt-house 
near  the  spot  now  covered  by  the  Orthodox 
Church.  They  beat  off  the  boards  of  one 
end  of  the  building,  and  seized  the  sixty 
barrels  already  mentioned,  which  they  rolled 
out  into  the  road,  and  some  of  them  into  the 
mill-pond.  Some  of  the  flour  was  scattered 
over  the  road,  making  it  appear  as  if  there 
had  been  a slight  fall  of  snow. 

Another  scene  occurred  at  the  tavern  of 
Captain  Ephraim  Jones.  This  was  situated 
on  the  land  which  the  residence  of  Mr.  R. 
N.  Rice  now  ornaments,  near  the  Public  Li- 
brary. Henry  Gardner,  the  Province  Treas- 
urer, had  boarded  there  during  the  session 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  had  left  in 
Jones’s  custody  a chest  containing  some  im- 
portant papers  and  some  money.  In  an  ac- 
cidental collision  Jones  had  knocked  Major  | 
Pitcairn  down,  and  was  placed  under  a guard 
of  five  men  for  his  carelessness ! While  thus 
a prisoner,  his  house  was  searched,  and  the 
soldiers  went  to  the  chamber  where  Gard- 
ner’s chest  was  deposited.  Hannah  Bums, 
who  lived  with  the  family,  met  them  at  the 
door,  and  insisted  that  it  was  her  apartment, 
and  contained  her  property.  After  consid- 
erable conversation  they  left  her,  and  the 
chamber  was  not  touched.  Needing  re- 
freshments, Captain  Jones  was  released, 
that  he  might  attend  at  the  bar,  but  he 
declared  that  not  a soldier  should  have  a 
thing  without  paying  for  it.  But  might  was 
right  there  as  elsewhere  over  the  world. 

While  in  the  village  the  British  seized 
and  abused  several  citizens,  aged  men,  who 
were  not  armed,  some  in  mere  wantonness. 
Among  them  was  Deacon  Thomas  Barrett,  a 
brother  of  Colonel  Barrett.  In  his  building 
there  was  a gun  factory,  carried  on  by  his 
son,  Samuel  Barrett.  The  deacon  was  a 
man  noted  for  his  piety  and  for  the  mild- 
ness of  his  manners.  Not  terrified  by  the 
scenes  around  him,  he  protested  against  the 
violence  of  the  soldiers,  and  alluded  to  the 
unkind  treatment  of  the  colonies  by  the 
mother  country.  When  they  threatened  to 
kill  him  as  a rebel,  he  calmly  said,  “You 
need  not  take  that  trouble,  for  I am  old,  and 
will  soon  die  of  myself.”  Touched  a little 
by  this  remark,  they  said,  “ Well,  old  daddy, 
you  may  go  in  peace.” 

The  historically  famous  and  profane  Ma- 
jor Pitcairn,  afterward  killed  at  Bunker 
Hill,  called  for  a glass  of  brandy  at  Wright’s 
Tavern,  and,  while  stirring  it  with  his  fin- 
ger, remarked,  “ I mean  to  stir  the  damned 
Yankee  blood  as  I stir  this,  before  night !” 
The  Yankee  blood,  it  subsequently  appear- ! 
ed,  was  never  more  stirred  than  it  was  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  immortal  day. 

xvm. 

The  Americans  were  not  inactive  while 
the  British  were  thus  engaged  in  searching 
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ening  their  fellow-townsmen,  and  burning 
and  destroying  their  public  stores.  They 
were  increasing  in  numbers  on  the  hill  near 
the  North  Bridge.  Several  hundred  had 
assembled  there,  and  affairs  wore  a serious 
and  threatening  aspect. 

There  were  a regiment  of  militia  and  a 
regiment  of  minute-men,  imperfectly  organ- 
ized, in  the  vicinity  of  Concord.  There  were 
also  two  small  companies  of  horse,  one  in 
Concord  and  one  in  Sudbury,  but  the  mem- 
bers were  on  duty  on  that  day  with  the  foot 
companies.  The  officers  of  the  minute  com- 
panies had  no  commissions.  They  derived 
their  authority  solely  by  the  votes  of  their 
comrades  in  arms.  They  had  no  combined 
military  organization.  In  the  emergency 
like  that  on  the  19th  of  April,  aid  and  com- 
fort were  accepted  as  they  came.  Of  the 
few  hundred  men  that  were  engaged  in  the 
opening  fight  of  the  Revolution,  two  hun- 
dred belonged  to  Concord.  They  were  vol- 
unteers, and  no  full  list  of  their  names  has 
ever  appeared.  About  one  hundred  names 
were  collected,  and  we  annex  the  roll  of 
those  we  have  been  able  to  gather  here  and 
there  in  our  researches. 

Namu  or  Conookd  Men  at  th*  Fiobt  at  North 
Bbidqb. 

James  Barrett  Benjamin  Prescott 

John  Buttrlck.  Epb»fm  Potter. 

John  Buttrick,  Jun.  David  Brown. 

Reuben  Brown.  William  Parkman. 

Josiah  Brown.  William  Emerson. 

Purchase  Brown.  Ephraim  Wood,  Jon. 

Benjamin  Clark.  James  Cogswell 

Abel  Davis.  John  Cnming. 

Thaddeus  Davis.  Jonathan  Farrar. 

John  Eastabrook.  George  Minot 

Benjamin  Hosmer.  Jonathan  Harris. 

Elijah  Hosmer.  ’ Nathan  Barrett 

Ebenexer  Hardy.  Joseph  Hosmer. 

Joseph  Merriam.  William  Mercer. 

Charles  Miles.  John  Robbins. 

James  Russell.  Jonas  Brown. 

David  Wheeler.  Zacharlah  Brown. 

Thomas  Davis,  Jun.  Joseph  Hayward. 

Amos  Melven.  Thaddeus  Blood. 

John  White.  • Joseph  Butler. 

Francis  Wheeler.  John  Barrett 

Andrew  Conan  t.  Ephraim  Wood. 

Among  those  early  on  the  field  from  the 
neighboring  towns  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Robinson,  of  Westford,  of  the  regi- 
ment of  minute-men  commanded  by  the 
brave  Colonel  William  Prescott.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Thaxter, 
Captain  Joshua  Parker,  and  private  Oliver 
Hildreth.  Mr.  Thaxter  had  been  preaching 
at  Westford  as  a candidate.  On  the  first 
tidings  of  danger  he  hastened  to  Concord, 
armed  with  a brace  of  pistols,  and  was  in 
front  to  receive  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy ; 
and  he  and  William  Emerson,  the  pastor  of 
Concord,  were  the  first  chaplains  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

Major  Abijah  Pierce,  of  Lincoln,  who  had 
just  been  elected  colonel  of  a regiment  of 
minute-men,  came  with  only  a walking-cane, 
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and  had  to  wait  to  obtain  a gun  by  capture 
from  the  enemy.  In  a few  hours  he  was 
armed  and  equipped,  and  ready  for  active 
duty.  Officers  as  well  as  men  were  armed 
with  muskets  in  this  initial  engagement. 

Acting  Adjutant  Hosmer,  with  character- 
istic energy,  formed  the  Americans  as  they 
arrived  on  the  hill  near  the  bridge,  wester- 
ly of  the  residence  of  the  late  Stedman 
Buttrick.  This  field  was  about  fifty  rods 
from  the  river.  The  minute  companies  were 
placed  on  the  right,  and  the  militia  compa- 
nies on  the  left,  facing  the  bridge.  They 
were  formed  in  two  lines,  and  while  in  po- 
sition John  Buttrick,  the  young  fifer,  count- 
ed the  front  line,  and  stated  that  there  were 
250  men.  This  made  the  force  of  Americans 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  about  500. 

While  these  preparations  were  being 
made,  to  show  the  contiguity  of  the  oppos- 
ing parties,  a minute-man  of  Lincoln,  named 
James  Nichols,  an  Englishman,  who  was 
represented  as  “a  droll  fellow  and  a fine 
singer,”  said,  “ If  any  of  you  will  hold  my 
gun,  I will  go  down  and  talk  to  them.” 
Some  one  took  his  gun,  and  he  went  down 
alone  to  the  British  soldiers  at  the  bridge, 
and  conversed  with  them  for  several  min- 
utes. On  his  return  he  said  he  was  going 
home.  Afterward  he  enlisted  and  joined  the 
Americans  on  Dorchester  Heights,  whence 
he  deserted  to  the  enemy. 

XIX. 

On  the  highest  point  of  land  where  the 
Americans  had  assembled,  the  chief  officers 
and  citizens  of  Concord,  with  a few  from 
the  adjoining  towns,  held  a council  of  war. 
There  was  an  animated  consultation  on  that 
historic  spot.  There  Colonels  Barrett,  Rob- 
inson, Pierce,  and  Brooks,  Mqjor  Buttrick, 
Captains  Davis,  Brown,  Miles,  Barrett,  and 
Smith,  citizens  William  Parkman,  Ephraim 
Wood,  and  others,  met  and  consulted  on  the 
course  they  would  pursue.  These  patriots, 
requiring  even  more  moral  than  physical 
courage  to  meet  the  regulars,  armed  with 
the  power  of  a strong  government,  did  not 
long  hesitate.  Indeed,  the  aggressions  of 
the  enemy  soon  provoked  them  to  a decis- 
ion. While  these  deliberations  were  ab- 
sorbing their  attention,  the  British  were 
ruthlessly  burning  gun-carriages,  wheels, 
the  liberty-pole,  and  other  spoils  in  the  vil- 
lage, the  smoke  from  which  rose  in  a cloud 
over  the  common,  and  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  by  those  on  the  hill.  It  appeared  as 
if  the  enemy  had  already  set  fire  to  the  town. 
The  sight  sent  a thrill  of  indignation  through 
the  ranks  of  the  militia  and  minute-men 
gathered  there.  In  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment the  energetic  Hosmer  exclaimed,  “They 
have  set  the  village  on  fire ! Will  you  let 
them  burn  it  down  f”  With  this  danger  in 
view,  and  urged  by  the  bold  and  emphatic 
expressions  of  Mqjor  Buttrick  and  Captain 


Davis,  they  immediately  “ resolved  to  march 
to  the  middle  of  the  town  to  defend  their 
homes,  or  die  in  the  attempt.” 

Although  the  British  force  at  the  bridge 
was  not  over  150  to  200  men,  there  were 
more  than  500  in  the  village,  a distance  of 
half  a mile,  100  more  under  Captain  Pole, 
only  a mile  further,  and  the  three  compa- 
nies under  Captain  Parsons,  expected  to  re- 
turn at  any  moment  from  Colonel  Barrett’s. 
The  British  could  concentrate  over  800  men 
within  half  an  hour  after  the  first  gun  was 
fired.  The  Americans  numbered  500,  and, 
in  a military  point  of  view,  were  merely  an 
“ armed  mob,”  suddenly  called  together  for 
self-protection.  The  British  were  well-or- 
ganized, well- disciplined,  experienced  sol- 
diers— veterans,  indeed,  accustomed  to  war 
in  all  its  rigor,  and  sustained  in  whatever 
they  did  by  a great  nation.  But  in  face  of 
all  this  array,  was  there  a doubt  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Americans  f In  the  excitement  of 
the  hour  Captain  Smith,  of  Lincoln,  full  of 
patriotic  impulses,  volunteered  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  at  the  bridge  with  his  single 
company.  Smith  had  led  his  men  to  the 
field  on  the  first  alarm,  and  leaving  his  horse 
at  Wright’s  Tavern  in  the  village,  took  his 
position  on  the  hill  and  joined  in  the  coun- 
cil. Captain  Davis,  of  Acton,  animated  with 
the  same  feelings,  exclaimed,  “ I haven’t  a 
man  that’s  afraid  to  go.”  This  was  the 
spirit  shown  by  the  provincials,  and  it  was 
decisive.  It  w’as  arranged  that  in  the  for- 
ward movement  Captain  Davis,  as  command- 
er of  the  first  company  of  minute-men,  should 
take  the  right,  which  he  did  in  a gallant 
manner.  It  was  thought  best  that  the  min- 
ute-men should  have  the  advanced  position, 
because  many  of  them  had  bayonets,  and  it 
was  deemed  best  to  be  prepared  for  a charge 
and  close  fighting. 

XX. 

The  crisis  had  come.  The  council  broke 
up,  the  officers  took  their  respective  posi- 
tions, as  well  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, and  Colonel  Barrett  gave  the  order  to 
march  to  “the  bridge  and  pass  the  same, 
but  not  to  fire  on  the  king’s  troops  unless 
they  were  fired  upon.”  They  wheeled  from 
the  right,  Luther  Blanchard  and  John  But- 
trick, the  young  fifers,  playing  The  White 
Cockade , advanced  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
placed  themselves  in  an  exposed  position 
on  the  rough,  narrow  highway.  Approach- 
ing the  road  leading  from  Captain  David 
Brown’s  house  to  the  bridge,  the  Acton 
minute-men,  under  Davis,  passed  in  front, 
and  marched  toward  the  bridge.  In  files  of 
two  abreast  the  Concord  minute-men,  un- 
der Brown,  pushed  forward,  and  came  next 
in  position.  These  companies  were  follow- 
ed by  those  of  Captains  Miles  and  Barrett. 
The  former  marched  to  the  battle-field  “ with 
the  same  seriousness  and  acknowledgment 
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*>f  Otul  wiik^i  ho  f&WAy*  felt  on  going  to  j J«wik  of th*  river  the  attempt  of  the  Bri  fe- 
el nirolu-  The’ Avion.  j isif to  dian^ljtt  tW  orxdge  attrueiud  the  ;>*- 

Lieu ten  jdik  1 In it,  follftW^E  the  Con- 1 teutioii  of  Major  Bnttrick  as  the Atbrvteaft* 

cord  thiout^ftiriu.  Those  frimEiiiCoIx?  md\  wove  advancing,*;  two  And  and  turning 


Bedford  foil  in  under:  the  direction  of  Col 
nmei  Barrett*  who  ^ot\tihued  «a  hoisebaek  in 
the  rear,  ^viiig  orders  to  the  volunteer**  us 
they  liajne  in  from  the  other  towns.  It  is 
impoasihlo  to  state  the  precise  position' of 
ail  the  American*  Us  they  advanced,  The 
tower  road,  leading  to  the  bridge,  was  nar- 
row mui  subject  to  inuiulatkiua,  and  a Wail 
had  been  built  with  large  atones,  on  tii*  tip- 
per side,  in  which  posts  were  placed  tor  a 
raring.  Hi  enable  foot  passengers  to  pass 
oyer  w ii  eu  the  river  d verfl nw  ed  th & road 
it  can  be  inmgmed  that  this  was  nut  a fa- 
vorable place  for  tkfc  formation  Of  many 
men  Vu  buttle  array,  or  an  if  they  had  been 
slfilled  suidieiHi 

Major-  Buti.rh-k.  took  command  of  the 
Amorioarm  in  the  forward  movement.  He 
'‘.Wak  accompanied  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Koidnedov  -M^W  Kuttriek  requested  Cob 
. on* >1  Robinson  to  act  &fc  bis  superior,  us  he 
Was  his  K^nKtf-  m years  and  in  rank,  hut  Col- 
onel Itoljinsod  modestly  declined,  and  said 
he  would  gp  % Vf>liiht^er  aid.  ,'/*  In  the 
left  hum!  f hby  hehlthoU'  fusees  trailed/'  and 
m&Tqhpd  with  iiaptaln  Davis  and  his  men. 
Major  ibittrkk  thus  led  this  small  lamd  of 
patriots  i.ti  double  die  to  the  aenme  *f  blooik 


the  corner  of  tjie  cross-road/’  Ho  remou- 
atrated  against  the  act  in  a loud  and  em- 
phatic time*  and  ordered  his  man  to  march 
in  u quick  6lep.  Thereupon  the  enemy  ikt* 
siatod  from  the  de^fritetxon.  They  Wranie 
alarmed  at  the  menacing  movement  of  the 
Ainerieun§;;  and  jit  may  have  occurred  in 
them  at  the  t kite  that  whatever  obstrac- 
'tim&'Wvre'  placed  xu  the  way  of  the  Aim-ri 
cans  wniiM  jeopard  the  aaiety  oi  Captain 
Paiisons’s  dofat-limeiit. 

It  wm,  according  tnCaptu in  David  Brown, 
“between  nine  and  ten  of  the  yl^ek  lu  ih& 
forenoon/'  The  British  died  iwoMir  ilir^ 

guns  in  quick  suee*  s-ion.  Those1-  were  pre- 
concerted  signal  -guns  for  the  distant  de- 
ttxchmeuUi  of  tho  cnoihy  to  yetm-ji, 

When  the  Americans  uttiyed  within  im  of 
ii fxrnn  mi&.  nf  then  twidge,;ddd  were  .rajfwUf 
moving  fonv;»nJf  one  of  the  a 

^harp-shoo ter,  „vt ejq^il  from  the  tanks  and 
discharged  lifer  musket,  maniftiKtiy  aimed  ftr 
Major  Buttiick  or  Colonel  Bohiusoji/tiiC  bail 
froui  which,  passing  niuior  the  ami  of  the 
latter,  slightly  w oumied  Luther  Klum’hard, 
tlie  hfer  of  the  Aotba  company,  in  the  side, 
Yifeti  Brown,  &n&  of  thet  CboVonl  min- 

ubvtiie.ib  This  gufe  was  inuitediately  fob 


| by  a yxdloy,  which  ijistantly  Jkillwl 

J\  ; : ^X1>  ! r/a}daiu  Isaac  Itavis  and  pri  v^te  Al>tnw  lb^- 

The  Tlritf^Ii,  socnetfhat ^ scattered  in  atvoilV  j mi(rr  df  Aefnp,  a ball  pacing  tlm>ngh  the 
group*  on  the  bridge  and  on  the  wosr  bank  i heartoV  the  ibmier, ,-aad  another  through  th* 

M.jr/u.  _L  ti.  . ^ .1.. 1 i r.  . '-i  ''*  ^-ii.  ■■jL  il* at  ^ r^.: 


plaaJ?^  (>t  the  ''bridge . tm.  they  pa^wl  over,  j in^  Ids  "h«aiL  t hitt  his  hfer 

Th.^boldilera  tmd«vi’a plain  Lawrie,  Who  had  } wfes  w'cuind^L  Uapt mn  inj|#u.lalveiy- 

[ucvionslv  re  ti  red  to  the  bill,  moved  forward  j stepped  to  the  wuU  by  tbv  tmd,  ami  wus  in 
Htid  jjdned  their  cunipauteus  un  the  right  j tb^  act  of  bightir.1^  life  gnhr  \vb*:u  he  \vo» 


G6i  git 


rigiuB 
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hit  by  the  enemy’s  shot.  He  sprang  two  or 
three  feet,  in  the  air,  fell  on  the  north  side 
of  the  wall,  and  expired  without  uttering 
a word.  Joshua  Brooks,  of  Lincoln*  was 
struck  with  a ball  that  cut  through  his  hat 
aud  drew  blood  on  his  forehead.  It  appear- 
ed as  if  he  had  been  cat  with  a kuife ; and 
“I  concluded,”  said  Private  Baker,  “that 
the  British  wero  firing  jackknives.” 

Major  Buttriek,  then  in  front  of  Captain 
Brown’s  company,  instantly  jumped  from 
the  ground,  and  partly  turning  to  his  men, 
impetuously  exclaimed,  “ Fire,  fellow  - sol- 
diers ! for  God’s  sake,  tire  !”  discharging  his 
own  gun  at  the  same  moment.  Captain 
Brown,  who  never  before  nor  after  used  a 
profane  word,  exclaimed,  “God  damn  them, 
they  are  tiring  halls ! Fire,  men,  fire !”  drew 
up  his  own  musket,  deliberately  aimed,  and 
tired.  Due  of  the  dead  British  soldiers,  bur- 
ied near  the  old  monuitieut,  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  result  of  that  shot.  Major 
But  trick’s  order  ran  along  the  line  of  militia 
and  minute-men, the  word  “Fire!”  u Fine P* 
came  from  a hundred  lips,  and  a general  dis- 
charge instantly  followed  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  tired  as  they  stood,  and  over 
each  other’s  heads.  The  fusillade  contin- 
ued for  a few  minutes  only,  when  the  Brit- 
ish broke  and  fled  in  great  alarm  arid  con- 
fusion. Noah  Parkhurst,  one  of  the  Lincoln 
men,  said  to  one  of  his  comrades,  “ Now  the 
war  has  begun,  and  no  one  knows  when  it 
will  end  lff 


XtXL 

The  fire  of  the  Americans  was  destructive. 
Two  British  soldiers  were  instantly  killed. 
Five  officers,  Lieutenants  Gould,  Hall,  Sun- 
derland, and  Kelly,  and  a sergeant  and  six 
privates,  were  reported  to  have  been  wound- 
ed at  the  same  time.  It  baa  never  been 
accurately  ascertained  how  many  privates 
suffered  in  this  engagement.  More  than  a 
dozen  had  their  wounds  dressed  in  the  vil- 
lage by  Drs.  Minot  and  Cumings,  and,  of 
course,  there  were  surgeons  with  the  expe- 
ditionary force.  Many  of  the  troops  were 
covered  with  blood  as  they  passed  the  houses 
on  their  retreat  t-o  the  village,  and  were  seen 
in  this  condition  from  the  windows.  The 
sudden  flight  of  such  veteran  soldiers  show- 
ed that  the  fire  of  the  Americans  must  have 
been  very  severe.  Lieutenant  Hall  was 
taken  prisoner  on  tbe  road,  and  died  the 
next  day,  His  remains  were  delivered  to 
General  Gage.  Lieutenant  Gould  was  also 
captured,  and  committed  to  the  kind  care  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Medford.  Money 
was  Gould’s  hope  and  guide,  for  he  offered 
$10,000  for  liis  liberty.  On  the  28th  of  May 
be  was  exchanged  for  Josiab  Breed,  of  Lynn, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day.  Lieutenant  James  Potter,  of  the  ma- 
rines, was  also  a prisoner,  and  confined  for 
some  time  at  Reuben  Brown’s.  The  black- 
handled  and  brass-hilted  sword  of  one  of 
these  officers  is  now'  in  the  curious  bric-a- 
brac  collection  of  antiques  in  the  rooms  of 


s.-sEsr  m&mtt  mGAzi^ 


t »i v»r >.rR  E.'llavis,  itfr  '‘UthU- 

SJiiHUi;  arehiiMdogui-  iti ■’tVtt- 
vj*  W* 


' Americano  f^eJC^.1#; 

ttlw  itHidecrt  ti>  relate*  On  fel- 

irlg  tinil . ii*?  had  been  bit,  IdaMhfcrd  w«mT 
after  the  JidfidOv  to  the  htmse  'Humphry 
Ba^rdtt,  where  M m ap  eiiuiiijfiia^ 

the  wound  rtith  ■•■**  mother^  ^licitink,  ie- 
m&rkedi  “A  little  jmdt\  aud  ion1*}  bH -to 

killed. **  said  Bhu, chard;4*  »m*  $lifr 

tfe/  tubrfy  and  touched  me 

aif  nll,r  and  theu  ijmnedmteiy  ^joined  his 
company. 

^ev^ral  of  th»*:  trtinvs^-meP  vere  defiled 
tfi nouve^  the  tovdfcft  <>f  I)a viH  and  llosnier  te 
the  homse  of  MhjiO  ButtTidlc,  whence  they 
were  taken  that  aW?erjiootj  Acton. 

On  the  retreat.  o| the  enemy  most  of  the 
Americans  tbfc>  bridge  m pursuit* 

Matiyvuidtu<iihg  the  CoueupX  ndriMte*asen 
ami  the  Acton  mimite-meit,  the  latter  under 
the-  command  of  Xiteutorntfit  John  11  ay  ward 
after  flic  fall  of  Davis,  v ent  to  t he  rmirteuc* 
hi  the  re i\r  of  Elisha  Jones’s  house,  now  tin? 
residence  of  John  & Keyes,  Esq.,  and  atom! 
behind  a w all  lhrty  roils  or  nugrti  from  when* 
the  retreating  $iit  i$h  Were  joined  by  iw  ry* 
hifomunent  tftitiv  the  Village,,  One  of  t lit* 
hunzts  tirv‘d  hy  tlie  erreiny  dh^ihg  tho 
treat  through  the  hhed  n(  .bmp** 

house*  * ‘ Tiie  kfej  And  hhUeir  - hols  h$>* 
; Irtwm  pf^^d / by  t he  present 


I-y  otjti  ?;*f  the  jidrty  w’  ho  vm)*t$u 
i n the  spore h of  t^ohih^'  fer- 
ret t^lu/ use,  oiul  one  of  the 
i prisoner  subsequently  mar- 

ried a woman  who  lived  with 
l)r.  Ohnmig.  Another,  Siiasth 
upl  Ease.  v/ ho  afterward  lived 
in  J^heord,  always  asserted 
that  he  Was  the  tirst  British 
^jpili iAr^tp t tired i n that  town. 
The  jail  wim  oloso  by  «f  oueefe- 
! Tdvvmiv  and  a sketch  of  the 

I bnUdiftg  *r dru  vni  by  Gvii- 

j eoral  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 

j *vht>  l?iw  captured  elf Boston 

I by  A French  privateer,  nnd 

eonliued  in  It  in  1777,  till 

for  Ethnic  Allan.  - 
The  two  soldiers  kiljM  at 
the  bridge  were  Jbft  gu  the 
grtouvi  when'  Ukt  fjil,  end  a envard  hur- 
.i«j*t;  by  Xachanhti  Browti  and  Tliamn*  l)aris, 
/Inu.i  and  the  spot  marked  by  tvro  nide 
doneJi  to  point  opt  **  th^  place  wfigiu  the4 
Orst  British  blood  i^hed 
»vhii*h  res  lilted  iu  a re'X'lutH'U  the  might* 
iest  in  its  wni»4f  <fticuce5  ii)  ibe  tunvolf-  of 
inaiiklud.^;  ttW . jibe  Atoho^  have  romulneHi 
t here  to  this  day C One  of  the  woiiodcd  sob 
John  Bnb^mn n^  died,  und  was  bnrled 
at ^ the  end  of  the  r idgo  on  the  cdntrtfun. 


owum  :W'  the  phb'r,  ujid 


_ ^ 

bb  fHi  ’object-  of  patriotio  Attraciinu  to  u:v 

m.^ny  pilgrims  who  annunily  visit  the 
of  the  tight. 

The  result  of  the  affair  at  the  Korth 
Bndge,  hi  ligures,  wva  as  iidlows  * 
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What  ymk tliC  idfrttfc  of  this  repulse  on  the 
IfrifcSfttil  . ■ 

The  ftre  &f  the  Americans  iwtum«hed  uhtl 
umieflbived  therm  it  whs  wholly 
rd,  for  they  did  not  believe  the  cohudate 
ft t*  They  did  not  r&eo ve r fern  tl»i? 

^hhek  ir  gfiv^  tbem*knd  they  continued  their 
retreat  h#  file  &i)i  on  the  north  side  of  the 
on  the  '$$€ the  ixmmoiu'wtvritb- 
standing  the  re^  ait 

pnaliod  forward  hv  Colon*?!  Smith  to,  their  m the immediate  evacuation  • of  .'Concord,, 
relief  They  Toudheii  the  main  body  about]  The  British  tbefeujvm  airiiuged  for  the  cere 
the  time  Captain  Pole  and  hi*  detarlinient  of  the  wounded,  and  hastily  collected  their 
arrived  . Shortly  after*  and  \ti  the  midst  of  material  together.. for  the  retrograde  move- 
file utmost  eoafueion  and  excitement,  Cap-  meht.  One  u£  the  offioeTs,  in  his  hurry- 
taiu  Pamons  reached  the  bridge  from  Colonel  * scurry,  left  hi*  gold  watc  h at  Dr,  Minot’s, 
JJaryiAtV  When  hi*  stddj*rs  the  dead!  where  several  of  the  wounded  had  h^un 
bodies  of  their  comrades  40  the  bank  of  the  | p.hmviL  It  was  found  by  an  old  bind;  a^rv- 
iriytify  fhby  were  t*euv*i  yrith  a fiiit/  whp,  ^’! tfe  lwni£«t  simplicity*  called  piit, 

•vrau  with  great  *$  the  of  Jfollo,  Sir,  you  have  left  yditr  watch  ,T 

town  **  Their  vph&uvt^ fFh^  fe^tlsh^in  order  to  ebn$  off  aonitf  6i 
Ket.Mr.  Emerson  a ml  h\h  family,  who  had  their  disabled  officers,  confiscated  a tfiiHlHe 
w i frbnytifo  belonging  to  fteubeii  Brown,  and  another 

ttindcma  of  hrs  ht#h*e  natur  ffta  owned  by  John  Beaton*  These  stolen  v«- 

gvmmV'  Mi  ha$  been  asserted  that  if  the  hides  were  furnished  with  bed < ling  taken 
Americans  had  not  beyouie  somewhat  fcoi*-  .front .the  neigh  boring  hotisee,  Tlwey  also  up- 
fuaed  and  scattered  by  the  occurrence*  that  propria  ted  several  horses,  and  among  them 
had  just  fafcon  place,  this  detachment  of  tfie  ww  the  animat  that  Captain  SmitKof  Lhi- 
Vuemy  would  have  been  captured ; hut  it  is  OOlm  had  left  at  Wright's  Tavern*  One  of 
as  probable  that  (he  AoiencflunA  did  not  whjjb  the  chaises  was  siibsM>4|jULently  paeaptured  by 
to  run;  the  risk  of  ha^tttg  the  village  homed  Lieutenant  Hay  waul  nnd  • rhtnrncvd.  to  ifk 
in  retaliation* Ah<J wb&f  could  they  have  owimr,  and  tie?  following  aitvmtiaoment, 
done  vrxtii ;«w»  many  pmoimre  t wlikdi  nppjared  iu  the  A'mw  HaztUc  of  the-- 

Ibtli  of  August.  1775,  tells  us  about  pue  of 
XXIV.  the  horsea,  and  describes  t he  stolen  bedding* 

This  shart  and  sharp  act  in n changed  the 

position  of  affair#  in  f-onV?».mi.  The  British  “ hisut.  Joseph  Hawinl-  t«t  Conc<y/dtl  gives  Notice 

had  held  possession  uf  fjia  town  from  aoven  il,at  °J}  ^ 195fa  }\  ^ Fighu  (w  ;mok 

.i  s-  i . 4.  , * ,».•  . tmu*  the ftegulAf#  In  Menot<)iTJ3' a IJoj^  uud  ChoJm*, 

in  tho  morrang.  With  the  flip!  ®b9fc|' Tbc  CMs^  waa  owneU  by  Mr.  Henhc?o  Browu^of  Cob- 
iho  Americans  had  a^wumod  the  ofteiisiye..  cata  What  remain*  in  hi*  hiimte  is .& :nmu**veoi6»vj 
It  m that  by  half  past  rod  o'clock  , 13 liande  high,  old-^puof,  nod  m\ : a gooO 

tlm. ' British  had  their  ^ nr  I re  force  poni^i* 

-*•  i * ui  u tirv  i \c  t-  * v f ml^hovd , If-rowTi’  calor *,  one  Pillow ; mat  a piece  Oi 

• t.tufrd  m the  v dlage.  r or  hall  an  hour,  BedrTlck;  The  owner  may  have  thera  hy  telling  the 
*u<i  W'dlliiM!  Em»/n»on, if  4tre  f peiay,  by  tb^ir  noil  paylug  tlar  Clm r^e  of  ffcfe.  AdvVrd^meiti?^ 


muroftet?  and  rrmn t^r-ma relies,  ^U^eciVfrfUl 
groat  «tul  i nconetHiicj-  i>f  ;mia<b 

some  tiim?e  »ut  v h n c*i  a g,  Hornet 
to  ‘former  posfft.^  It  km?-; been  kup- 
posed  that  Colonel  Smith  x?m  in  Jaiipe^t  that 
the  Wnforcemente  be  had  AmA  for  would 
joiu  Mm  at  .Concord.*-  But  whatever  were 
hii*  eXp'X’taTinns,  hiH  delay  nearly  piY>ved  th- 
tui  to  bia  entire  command.  It  was  Huallyde- 
dded  to  retreat  to  Bofirtou.  Jt  W'am^ear 
to  Colonel  Smith  that  hie  only  erif^ty  xyiw» 


HARPER’S  MONTHLY  UiQtiBfm 


Of  her  interesting'  tnadewt*  omirrrtl  t«-  Brii.wh^fVfarftillj' their  wrah-. ami 
$md  tfe  ekw-nf  Urn  m'vn'fivutiiin df  Com;tmk  terriUly  6lie?ii vi?  ^vtru tf tn ^ On. 

AhMit  rivtag  at  M :4grp&&£k  fihrh  e & til C tfnd  <rf  ihv 

soldier?  statiomal i/#e&r  )/v'utv^t  ftrwl  ridge,  at  the  |n*i;r-th>n  of the  Thnlibitl  ami 

at  Abel  jftrtsenU  lie  ridiag  iionif*  froin  Boston  roads,  lM  retreating.  enemy  m ere 
binlhurf,  Alttfv*i>gh  Wounded  in  hi*  aide,  mot  Ijy  the  i?v»r 

ho  managed  to  totmh  Jonathan  Hey-  the  Great  ividbkr  ^Mowb  from  the  Xorth 
woiHV*  hmise,  \r hi-u-  • hi8-;\v<rt|ti.d  yvaa  'hastily  Bridge,  ami  the  had  jus: 

lrW%^|a^U4.^4)iel^  arrived  from  Readingf.  canter  the  eomaotat! 
a lad  tbefrrbut  a prmnlnent  of  Major  John  Kmoiav  Afthrw ard  Governor 

physician  in  Concord.  On  the  approach  of  of  M&RSHebmsett*.  These  patriots  **  ere  wi 
tfckabUUcr^Mrh.  Hey  wood  and  ber&ttu  gftth-.  their'  way  to  Concord  when  the  hall  tipnm 
ered  all  the  fatuity  sUv*r  and  threw-  it  into  ed,  When  the  alarm  iv?n?heil  fkwli;tg\  the 
the  well,  ami  then  sought  a place uf  greater  ’ B&\vfidinuutl  Poster  raw  diiwtly  ;&>• JKteJ/w? : 
safety.  Prescott  ran  hj>  stairs  and  ebhesal- 1 Brooks*,  and  naked,  u Are  yon  gniftg  to  Con- 
ed himself  in  a eask  hi  a dark  |*!aee  behind  j cord,  and  whet>T'  * fminediaiel.v4^ M(&  the 


>ay +nxvit*  dos  ttxvnGtx/n  m*\>. 
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i&fttl  % cW  fire.  Th«  firfj  vni&  hn  mediately  'HtirfCUid  f 
%f  Atniittr»iidf  Bad;tw»  Brhl^h  8Ql^|ef5§  ttdl  duid  at  \ 
fr  tf ♦ii«  diMmoctf  tmm  utber  h>  lire  Vo*d  timt  jSb©'.i 
byonig,  $ever.d  of  the  officer*  were  woiiurfed,  inrJmh  ! 


Bf  ON;— BROOK*  TAVCRJt, 


prisoners  in  the  several  tights  and  skirmish 
ca  in  th> ijcord  was  as  follows : 

"'A  'VNv^  . ■ k?um. 


Wawtdftd. 


cola  bnrvitjjr-grtmnd,  Om*  from  hw  dnw  sheep,*’  and  had  to  'Trio  the  gantlet.”  it 
\sm  Supposed  to  lutvebean  am  ofHccuv  Home  was  a race  im  Dio  with  them.  The  jrigli^ 
were  killed  m the  woodland  §<onie  Dear  a way  was  lined  with  AmejrierKnsv whose  ue- 
harii  ois  the  Concupi  $Ute  ofthetpad.  Of  curate  aim  generally  produced  the  desired 
the  Americans  three  wem  killed — Captain  result.  They  were  iuciisfotncd,  as  individ- 
Jonathan  Wil^n, of  Buford,  KuthanTe)  Wy-  uaia,  to  the  handling  of  guns;  they  were 
m*?u  of  {iUJeriea,  anti  llidiiipson,  of  ahnrp-sbootera ; they  had  Imen  taught  from 

Woh^i^,  »>ver  the  grave  of  tjp*  latter,  early  yOnth  to  hit  ha  Indian,  or  a wolf,  or  & 
where  fct  that  ho  was  ?4a1aui  at  wild-cat, or  a partridge,  at  sight  ; they  could 

the  Oooct^l  hstStoA'  is  this  epUajdj  t hit  higher  gauio  when  ne.M**ity ‘and  .paxti- 

« n«vrP™.  wttfncfl.  mtofcwi  to  Amt,  !>tiMn  tV,rW*1  j|  "I'011  T!l^  «P 

nacc  ftetf  Sion,  «i«;  jmd  .inet ; m courage  and  accurate  shoot ing  What  they 

Tpo  <*nv?*  dM  fcrdmatr  bin/  high,  lacked  in  tuftiftiry  orgimisatiuu  and  dmei- 

>;»wriy«  xhSi  'huT  Ubortjy  pline.  Mo^r  r-f  them  were  without  car- 

S^S'Sm;loy>K4f®i ; trfdses  and  tlvoj  fe*T  t«» 

Theogh  to  fim  & ttiii*i  />£  glory  Ami,  rely  upon  umakeU  run?  powder- horns,  With 
Ooumgeau s jiiC  hit*  Conutry’*  axhi^  explnA.  theft*  military  drill,  the  Bri tish  vodJiT,  per- 
W.h  &»,#«%#«•  n<m wormed  ifoU  be,  Juif4  lond  firo  more  ranMly  than  the 

Americans,  lull  not  wtfh  the  fuunft 

The  British  had  Touched  .the  limits  of  fcion,  as  the  British  soldiers  firnl  from  the 
Concord;  where  the  € on  cord  Fight,  pure  add  breast  and  not  from  Mm  shoulder.  With 
aftnph**  e&t&ed,  'and.  where  the;woriiot  m*  t lim  experience  m ^^marksmen,  th»^ Amerioafiii 
fiiimed  ihe  pniporrimj^  of  d |ijat^4rccpte4  the.  emdny  at  ov^ry  pniut  and 

which  rolled  dh  for  the  seven  fmtm  ot  ^very  tnra  art  the  highwiiy.  Shuta  wgre 
with; 'Cohxtoril  -r»diuv  hi  nearly  oyerr  battle,  J tir?>d  from  behind  every  house,  barite  wtill. 
till  the  atrriggto  ojaded  at  Vojktowu  in  Peace \ feure,  frve,  and  comer.  Aftf r firiiti;  IHm 
and  liulepeudcncei  " *v;  ;V‘ y,;  r \ 1 ‘one  position  the  American*  wimitl  fail  hack. 

Thy  total  mnuher  of  killed,  vronud/d  and  tun  forward  across  the  fields,  and.  repeat  fixe 
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manoeuvre  at  a lower  point  on  the  road. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  country  gave  them 
this  immense  advantage,  while  the  British 
were  compelled  to  keep  together  on  the 
highway,  which  made  the  retreat  a more 
disastrous  one  to  them.  Any  one  can  imag- 
ine how  terribly  they  suffered  in  all  these 
engagements,  ambuscades,  and  skirmishes 
on  that  bright  and  glorious  day  for  America. 
Several  of  the  enemy  were  killed  near  Viles’s 
Tavern.  Colonel  Smith  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  at  Fiske’s  Hill,  and  Major  Pitcairn  hit  in 
the  arm  and  unhorsed  there.  His  charger, 
a fine  animal,  ran  over  the  fields,  riderless, 
till  captured  by  an  American,  and,  with 
the  accoutrements,  was  subsequently  sold 
at  auction  in  Concord.  Captain  Nathan 
Barrett  bought  the  holsters  and  pistols, 
marked  with  Pitcairn’s  name,  and  gave 
them  to  General  Israel  Putnam. 

Among  the  tragic  incidents  on  that  long 
line  of  battle  was  one  between  James  Hay- 
ward, of  Acton,  and  a British  soldier  at  the 
foot  of  this  hill.  Hayward,  on  going  to  the 
rear  of  a house  for  a draught  of  water,  was 
seen  by  a Briton,  who  had  gone  into  the 
building  for  plunder.  The  Briton  went  to 
the  door  to  cut  Hayward  off  as  he  passed 
the  corner.  Hayward’s  eye  caught  sight  of 
the  regular  the  moment  he  opened  the  door ; 
they  leveled  their  guns  and  fired  at  the  same 
instant,  the  Briton  remarking,  “ You  are  a 
dead  man.”  “And  so  are  you,”  said  Hay- 
ward. The  British  soldier  was  instantly 
killed.  Hayward  was  mortally  wounded, 
the  ball  of  his  antagonist  passing  through 
his  powder-horn,  driving  the  splinters  into 
his  body.  He  lingered  eight  hours,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  sufferings  exclaimed,  “ I am 
happy  to  die  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  my 
country.” 

On  the  run  down  the  hill  an  old  fellow 
was  alarmed  at  the  sight,  and  he  soon  cre- 
ated a sensation  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Shortly  after  the  British  left  Lexington  for 
Concord  a note  from  John  Hancock  was  re- 
ceived at  Mr.  Clark’s,  stating  where  he  and 
Adams  were  located,  and  requesting  Mrs. 
Hancock  and  Miss  Quincy  to  come  to  them 
in  their  carriage,  and  bring  the  fine  salmon 
that  had  beeu  sent  to  them  for  dinner.  The 
ladies  went  over  to  Burlington  with  the  fish. 
They  had  it  nicely  cooked,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  sitting  down  to  enjoy  it,  when  this 
frightened  and  excited  countryman  rushed 
in,  exclaiming,  “The  British  are  coming!  the 
British  are  coming ! My  wife’s  in  etarnity 
now.”  Hancock  and  Adams,  supposing  that 
the  British  were  upon  them,  slipped  out  of 
the  house  and  passed  over  a by-road  into  a 
swamp,  and  thence  to  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Jones,  where  they  remained  conceal- 
ed till  the  alarm  and  danger  were  over. 

On  his  return  to  Lexington — indeed,  before 
he  had  fairly  got  out  of  Lincoln — Colonel 
Huiith  was  met  by  the  militia  of  Lexington, 


the  men  who  had  been  so  barbarously  treat- 
ed by  his  troops  nine  or  ten  hours  previous- 
ly. It  was  now  their  opportunity  to  retali- 
ate, and  it  was  improved.  Captain  Parker 
and  his  men,  smarting  under  the  tragical 
affair  of  the  morning,  were  there,  and  gave 
the  enemy  a warm  reception ; but,  while  the 
British  suffered  severely,  three  more  of  Park- 
er’s company  were  killed  and  one  wounded 
in  the  encounter.  But  there  was  now  a 
brief  lull  in  the  storm  that  had  raged  around 
the  British  from  the  North  Bridge  to  this 
point ; there  was  a brief  respite  for  the  worn- 
out  and  demoralized  redcoats.  The  rein- 
forcements which  Colonel  Smith  had  so  ur- 
gently demanded  early  in  the  morning  had 
made  their  appearance.  ^ 

xxtvtl 

About  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  a bri- 
gade of  eleven  hundred  men,  with  two  field- 
pieces  and  a provision  train,  marched  out  of 
Boston  to  the  relief  of  their  shffering  com- 
rades in  Concord.  They  were  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Hugh  Percy.  They  reach- 
ed Lexington  about  two  o’clock  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, and  entered  that  town  to. the  music 
of  Yankee  Doodle.  Percy  placed  his  cannon 
on  two  hills,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
near  Munroe’s  Tavern,  and  checked  for  half 
an  hour  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  Americans. 

This  movement,  and  the  presence  of  such  a 
large  reinforcement  of  regular  troops,  saved 
Colonel  Smith’s  regiment  from  annihilation. 

It  was  well  known  before  the  arrival  of  Per- 
cy  that  if  Colonel  Smith  could  have  found 
any  one  in  authority  to  whom  he  could  have 
handed  his  sword,  he  would  have  surrender- 
ed his  entire  command  to  have  prevented 
further  slaughter.  This  respite  was  his  res- 
cue. According  to  Stedman,  who  accompa- 
nied Percy,  when  Smith’s  distressed  soldiers 
reached  the  hollow  square  formed  by  the 
fresh  troops  for  their  reception,  “ they  were 
obliged  to  lie  down  upon  the  ground,  their 
tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths  like 
those  of  dogs  after  a chase.” 

When  the  two  field -pieces  opened  fire 
upon  the  Americans,  it  staggered  many  of 
them,  as  they  were  unaccustomed  to  such 
warfare.  The  plunging  fire  from  the  bluffs 
produced  a stunning  effect  on  them.  Jona- 
than Harris,  one  of  the  Concord  minute-men, 
said  that  the  crashing  of  the  balls  through 
the  woods,  the  falling  branches,  startled 
him,  and  for  a moment  induced  him  to  think 
that  there  was  no  place  like  home,  and  that 
the  sharp  sound  of  the  cannonade  was  fear- 
fully full  of  panic;  but  they  soon  became 
used  to  the  noise,  and  were  again  prepared 
to  follow  and  harass  the  British  on  their 
stampede  down  the  road  after  the  brief  rest 
given  to  Smith’s  exhausted  soldiers. 

Quite  a number  of  Americans  who  had 
pursued  the  enemy  as  far  as  Lexington  were 
compelled  to  return  home  for  want  of  am- 
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They  liod  fired 


munition, 
their  powder-horns  aud  bul-  WSfgjt 
let  pouches  empty.  The  caw? 
of  Hay  ward*  who  had  the  eu- 
counter  with  the  Briton,  was 
that  of  many  others — “of  a 
pound  of  powder  which  he 
had  taken  with  him,  nearly 
the  whole  was  fired  awaytapd  ^ '^6 
hut  two  or  three  of  the  forty  r 
bullets  with  which  he  had 
start ed  remained.  This  fact 
shows  the  extraordinary  se- 
verity of  the  pursuit.” 

Meanwhile  the  British  burn- 
ed several  houses,  barns,  ami 
shops  in  Lexington,  and  many 
^dwelling-houses  wereabtwfcd, 
tiefaced,  battered,  shattered.  y " ;>T? 
and  almost  ruined.”  Others  ^ vf| 
were  set  on  fire  in  Cambridge  :p ;k.  •$, 
and  along  the  road-side,  ami 
would  have  been  destroyed 
had  not  the  close  pursuit  of 
the  Americans  prevented  such 
a catastrophe.  The  unarmed, 
the  aged,  ami  the  infirm,  who 
were  unable  to  tlee*  were  bay- 
ousted  and  murdered  in  sev- 
oral  instances  in  their  hahita- 
lions.  Even  “ women  in  child- 
bed,  with  their  helpless  babes  sjFp 


in  their  arms,  did  not  escape 
the  horrid  alternative  of  be- 
ing either  cruelty  murdered 
in  their  beds,  burned  iu  their 
houses,  or  turned  into  the 
streets  to  perish  with  cold, 

uakedu«.\ss,  and  distress.”  obayk  of  Odlobbl  jobs  iivttbicr. 

With  the  aid  of  Percy*#  bri- 
gade the  enemy  were  enabled  to  reach  Bnn-  ! Acton,  Bedford,  Billerica,  Brookline,  Sever- 
ker  Hill  without  being  entirely  captured  or  ly.  Concord.  Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Cam 
destroyed.  {There  they  were  covered  by  the  bridge,  Charlestown,  Danvers,  Dedham 
guns  of  the  vessels  of  war  in  the  harbor.  By  Dorchester,  Framingham,  Lexington,  Lin* 
the  time  they  came  in  sight  of  Boston,  the  coin,  Lynn,  Littleton,  Medford,  Mil tou 
force  of  the  Americans  had  largely  increased  Needham,  Newton,  Peppered,  Box  bury, 
from  all  quarters,  and  some  military  order  bo-  Rending,  Sudbury,  Stow,  Salem,  Woburn 
gau  to  show  itself.  Oue  hour  more  of  delay,  Watertown,  and  West  ford  “Two  com* 
and  both  detachments  of  the  British  would  panics  from  Stow,  under  Captains  Hap* 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Amer-  good  ami  Whitcomb,  marched  for  Con  Coni 
icons.  They  arrived  in  Charlestown  at  at  noon,  passed  the  Norlli  Bridge,  and  ar* 
seven  .o’clock  iu  the  evening.  Smith’s  regi-  rived  at  Cambridge  at  sunset.”  Thirty -one 
meut  had  marched  thirty -six  to  forty  miles  towns!  This  is  the  roll  of  honor  repre- 
in twenty  hours,  and  endured  incredible  sen  ted  in  the  opening  fight  of  the  Revohi- 
Huftcring  on  their  retreat. 


Percy's  brigade 
were  ten  hours  on  the  road,  ami  lmd  march- 
ed twenty-six  miles,  and  for  half  that  time 
an<l  half  that  distance!  they  too  were  a tar- 
get tor  the  enraged  American  sharp-shoot- 
ers. Nearly  all  the  provisions  they  had 
they  obtained  by  purchase  or  plunder,  as 
the  provision  train  sent  out  with  Percy  had 
been  captured  in  Cambridge. 

The  Americans  who  joined  in  the  pursuit, 
beginning  at  the  old  North  Bridge,  and  fell 
in  along  the  road  to  Charlestown,  cane;  from 


nmvsM  wew  montbtlt  ma&az  ike.: 


tween  Concord  Uit^r  smdBuhfcftf  JTifbwrre 
a&  follows  ': 

W.  #?**»*. 

A iPPfJUiUlS  .»,»*:*n.  » » .#  - * .»  » * • •;  8^5  - *;y  •.  5 

isrui*b -fK..v-..»;w:r  n .....,:•  irar  — sat 

The  commander*  of  t he  Americana  at  Gjm- 
eoM~€cdon£f  Barrett  and  Major  But  trick, 
m well  as  tfapfadri  0avia,  of  Atioti— have 
^liip handed 

down  to  poatertty  m the  epitaphs  over  rhOt 
graves-.  That  d,v»r  Crikmet  'JbwrHt 
that  ktho  early  stopped  fotwjad  -itir  the  eou- 
test 'with  Britain,  and  dfaOu&ufahcd  himself 
in  the  }^\tm  ofAuH'riaA:^  . ;'; 

On  tbe  ti>nib«kme  erectvd  ntfet  the  spot 
where  Mnjar  Bufctriek  wo*  wot  far 

from  whore  the  Americans  took  jlrnf 
position  m CVmroTd,  fa  the  fpltmving  inkcnjh 
xiuiy^ritle.a  By  CiOverrinr-StttUyaii.; : ‘ 

In  memory  <if  '.[y- ■ vtlpp', :...•/■ 

Cimvrs  BvtTwn^K, 

v/Up  cammoadM  thf  roflitUi  COtttjfaidca 
which  mwte  the  U?*.t  *h.fjrV  upon 
Tii*  JAactw  Tamo* 
at  Concord  Jidrth < thldipk;  •’ 

on  19tn  of  April.  tlltC  ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Having,  with  patriotic  tlrifinars. 
ahated  hi  th«*  dingoes  which  l«nl  to 
American  Independence, 
he  Itood  to  enjoy  the  bl&felng*  njf  ttf 
nod  4tod  May  15,  17C1,  aged  5a  years. 

Baring  bid  down  the  aword 
with  honor, 

he  reenmeri  the  plough 
with  tmlnriry; 
hr  the  tatfar  to  maintain 
what  the  former  fend  won. 

The  virtaaB  of  the  parent,  dltJzes^  iind  Chritticn 


; ' ;in;  an  uptight  attd 
■oon^pivmw  Ball,  in  the 

SXM^homv  iu  Boston?:  hud  two  carmen  be- 


longing to  ♦ximpaisy  m Oxrieeni, 

thfa  itfandpfAon ; -yiV  , s , 

cotmceTnte  the 

nwm-s  of  M*ijor«fofai  KuttxkMf  and  Captaiii  !««*<  Dft- 
via,  wfawfes  their  fallow <ltl- 

jpnja  to'  a . 4xipas0ni ' wfaf  i*t*iic«  of  a superior  trmiUr 
r>f  ftrjjifah  titKipr^f^^jtrOrd  Bridge,  Ufa  jVtkaf'AprfU 
ttiCC  Which  whs,  thtf  frtgina&y$  of.  a wjnt«»i  to  .sfiu 
that  j&ndod  In  Atnerfaftii  fad^faifanca* 

Tftia  >'»«  rifayit*  »yfHinaUy  express'd 
In  Atbw  ^dma  words, 'ihf: tirifa  important  anjiV 
i t ary  ecrjmilifcwm  ] tmd  Concord  Tight 
treatin'  title  bperdng  murndt  of  tli*e  eontHst 
Vhifib  to  iliewe  0oifed 

Stated t :psur  rolfed  ky 

aiDce  that  ^yenj.,  umi  Comwirr!  i^Tohfafeti 
the  c^ntemtia)  annivi^rsfiry  *m  tin*  l&\h  \>f 
April  hy  k^p^iriatieiy  n nr cilfeUg  & Ataftic 
of  i Mintu^Mm  at  tire  ptfow  nt  «m(Iy  nmn>- 
ir.ig  receiviog  the  riovm  of  the  ttppfrwrft  of 
ibr?  British;  It  fa  a spirited  tigvrjne,  in  he- 
roic hiz*\  of  yotnig  America  » century  agy), 
and  fa  the  inspiration  nf  l>aiiiel  C.  Ftench. 
the  young  «cti3 -of' Concent,  &hQt  fkU  of 
geniuB,  has  cadghfc  the  eplrit  «if  the  in/jv 
dent,  and  erabtwtkfl  it  iu  thin  representa- 
tive linage.  It  fa  faist  ijn  bronze  t/vim  ,'ao* 
non  presen  ted  to  Concord  By  Conar^^  ht  a 
reerjiution  on  ibe  mnety-umth  an-, 

niversary  of  fhe  birthday  of  the  Amertcsot 
Revolution.  The  st atue  i*  ^her< 

the  gnllanf  Bari*  and  UfJtomejr-  fe‘13  - at-  fb*-* 
old  North  Bridge.  Thie  *pot  wm  marked 
for  yeain  by  a bush*  wfeich  Emerw^a  ideal- 
ized on  t he  fiftieth  amu r>’  x»i  the  figh? 

11  the  Jitfcle  Imnk  that  marke  the  apot 
where  Captain  t>avfa  fell.  *Tfa  the  1mm 
log  bosh  where  Ot>d  efcake  &»f  his  ^oplef  " 
There  the  Minuto-Man  will 


bdoiiigd  hi#  HI  A, 

«md  his  worth  ws*  Acknowlwfge*!  hy 


ttte  grief  a«d  mpent  of  all  funk* 

j ,v'\y . V-  ;;’•  at  Ids  death. 

■ Other  «,ymhcd*  mark  the  event.  Slotio- 
meolk  stand  in  «atX>iwna- 

bridgv,  novf  Ariingfon,  and  Danvers,  Two 


SBl§l 


** ['MVatiS*  SCMu”— CU*  TWO  MOpCtl Atrr*. 
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Not  even  a bird  on  his  homeward  wing 
Would  a comforting  note  bestow, 

And  I listened  in  vain  for  his  voice  to  sing 
An  echoing  Yes  or  No. 

The  bird  hod  a mate  in  the  maple's  nest. 

Who  waited  his  love-song.  Lo! 

There  is  something  astir  in  my ‘wakened  hreiist 
That  is  rather  like  Yes  than  No. 

And  as  nowhere  outside  of  yourself,  my  heart. 
Is  the  word  that  will  help  you,  so 
You  shall  look  within  for  the  tender  art 
To  answer  him  Yes  or  No! 


Sat,  shall  it  be  Yes?  O tell  me,  Sun, 

Ere  you  sink  in  the  west  so  low* — 

You  never  are  troubled  by  doubts,  not  one 
Sa}r,  shall  it  be  Yes,  or  No? 

The  sun  goes  down  to  his  resting-place, 
And  the  stars  their  faces  show : 

O Stars,  that  glorify  all  the  space, 

Tray,  shall  it  be  Yes,  or  No? 

But  stars  have  no  sympathy,  none  at  alk 
A-eold  in  their  far-off  glow, 

And  they  only  mock  at  me  when  I call, 

'*  Shall  I answer  him  Ye.*,  or  Not" 
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its  ecclesiastical  name  and  character.  In 
our  flowery  observance  of  Easter  and  in  our 
joyous  celebration  of  Christmas  we  have  a 
faint  traditional  residue  of  festivals  that 
once  made  all  Christendom  gay  and  jocund. 
And  it  was  all  so  adapted  to  the  limited 
abilities  of  our  race ! In  an  average  thou- 
sand men,  there  is  not  more  than  one  capa- 
ble of  Ailing  creditably  the  post  of  a Prot- 
estant minister,  but  there  are  a hundred  who 
can  be  drilled  into  competent  priests. 

Consider,  for  example,  a procession,  which 
was  formerly  the  great  event  of  many  of  the 
Church  festivals,  gratifying  equally  those 
who  witnessed  and  those  who  took  part  in 
it.  In  other  words,  it  gratified  keenly  the 
whole  community.  And  yet  how  entirely  it 
was  within  the  resources  of  human  nature  ! 
Not  a child  so  young,  not  a woman  so  weak, 
not  a man  so  old,  but  could  assist  or  enjoy 
it.  The  sick  could  view  it  from  their  win- 
dows, the  robust  could  carry  its  burdens, 
the  skillful  could  contrive  its  devices,  and 
all  had  the  feeling  that  they  were  engaged 
in  enhancing  at  once  the  glory  of  God,  the 
fame  of  their  saint,  the  credit  of  their  town, 
and  the  good  of  their  souls.  It  was  pleas- 
ure; it  was  duty;  it  was  masquerade;  it 
was  devotion.  Some  readers  may  remember 
the  exaltation  of  soul  with  which  Albert 
Dlirer,  the  first  of  German  artists  in  Luther’s 
age,  describes  the  great  procession  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1520,  in  honor  of  what  was  styled 
the  “ Assumption”  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  One 
of  the  pleasing  fictions  adopted  by  the  old 
Church  was  that  on  the  15th  of  August,  a.d. 
45,  the  Virgin  Mary,  aged  seventy-five  years, 
made  a miraculous  ascent  into  heaven. 
Hence  the  annual  festival,  which  was  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe  with  pomp  and 
splendor.  The  passage  in  the  diary  of  Diirer 
has  a particular  value,  because  it  affords  us 
a vivid  view  of  the  bright  side  of  the  ancient 
Church  just  before  the  reformers  changed 
its  gorgeous  robes  into  the  Puritan’s  plain 
black  gown,  and  substituted  the  long  prayer 
and  interminable  sermon  for  the  magnificent 
ceremonial  and  the  splendid  procession. 

Albert  Diirer  was  in  sympathy  with  Lu- 
ther, but  his  heart  swelled  within  him  as  he 
beheld,  on  that  Sunday  morning  in  Antwerp, 
the  glorious  pageantry  that  filed  past  for  two 
hours  in  honor  of  the  “ Mother  of  God’s” 
translation.  All  the  people  of  the  city  as- 
sembled about  the  Church  of  u Our  Lady,” 
each  dressed  in  gayest  attire,  but  each  wear- 
ing the  costume  of  his  rank,  and  exhibiting 
the  badge  of  his  guild  or  vocation.  Silver 
trumpets  of  the  old  Frankish  fashion,  Ger- 
man drums  and  fifes,  were  playing  in  every 
quarter.  The  trades  and  guilds  of  the  city 
— goldsmiths,  painters,  masons,  embroider- 
ers, statuaries,  cabinet-makers,  carpenters, 
sailors,  fishermen,  butchers,  curriers,  weav- 
ers, bakers,  tailors,  shoe-makers,  and  labor- 
ers— all  marched  by  in  order,  at  some  dis- 
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tance  apart,  each  preceded  by  its  own  mag- 
nificent cross.  These  were  followed  by  the 
merchants,  shop-keepers,  and  their  clerks. 
The  “ shooters”  came  next,  armed  with  bows, 
cross-bows,  and  fire-locks,  some  on  horse- 
back and  some  on  foot.  The  city  guard  fol- 
lowed. Then  came  the  magistrates,  nobles, 
and  knights,  all  dressed  in  their  official  cos- 
tume, and  escorted,  as  our  artist  records, 

“ by  a gallant  troop,  arrayed  in  a noble  and 
splendid  manner.”  There  were  a number 
of  women  in  the  procession,  belonging  to  a 
religious  order,  who  gained  their  subsistence 
by  labor.  These,  all  clad  in  white  from 
head  to  foot,  agreeably  relieved  the  splen- 
dors of  the  occasion.  After  them  marched 
“ a number  of  gallant  persons  and  the  can- 
ons of  Our  Lady’s  Church,  with  all  the  cler- 
gy and  scholars,  followed  by  a grand  display 
of  characters.”  Here  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
artist  kindles,  as  he  recalls  the  glories  of  the 
day: 

“Twenty  men  carried  the  Virgin  and 
Christ,  most  richly  adorned,  to  the  honor  of 
God.  In  this  part  of  the  procession  were  a 
number  of  delightful  things  represented  in 
a splendid  manner.  There  were  several 
wagons,  in  which  were  representations  of 
ships  and  fortifications.  Then  came  a troop 
of  characters  from  the  Prophets,  in  regular 
order,  followed  by  others  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, such  as  the  Annunciation,  the  Wise 
Men  of  the  East  riding  great  camels  and 
other  wonderful  animals,  and  the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  all  very  skillfully  appointed.  Then 
came  a great  dragon,  and  St.  Margaret  with 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  at  her  girdle,  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  last,  St.  George  and 
his  squire.  In  this  troop  rode  a number  of 
boys  and  girls  very  handsomely  arrayed  in 
various  costumes,  representing  so  many 
saints.  This  procession,  from  beginning  to 
end,  was  upward  of  two  hours  in  passing 
our  house,  and  there  were  so  many  things 
to  be  seen  that  I could  never  describe  them 
all  even  in  a book.” 

In  some  such  hearty  and  picturesque  man- 
ner all  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church  were 
celebrated  age  after  age,  the  entire  people 
taking  part  in  the  show.  There  was  no  dis- 
sent, because  there  was  no  thought.  But 
the  reformers  preached,  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  the  modem  tongues,  the  intelli- 
gence of  Christendom  awoke,  and  all  that 
bright  childish  pageantry  vanished  from  the 
more  advanced  nations.  The  reformers  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  aged  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  a.d.  45,  was  borne  miraculously  to 
heaven;  and  in  a single  generation  many 
important  communities,  by  using  their  rea* 
son  even  to  that  trifling  extent,  grew  past 
enjoying  the  procession  annually  held  in 
honor  of  the  old  tradition.  All  the  old  fes- 
tivals fell  under  the  ban.  It  became,  at 
length,  a sectarian  punctilio  not  to  abstain 
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f rum  labor  on  Christmas.  The  Pnritan  Sun- 
♦lay  was  gradually  evolved  from  the  same 
spirit  of  opposition,  and  life  became  intense 
and  serious. 

For  it  is  not  in  a single  generation,  nor  in 
ten,  that  the  human  wind,  after  having  been 
bound  and  confined  for  a thousand  years, 
learns  to  enjoy  aud  safely  use  its  freedom. 
Luther  the  reformer  was  only  a little  less 
credulous  than  Luther  the  monk.  Ho  as- 
sisted to  strike  the  fetters  from  the  reason, 
but  the  prisoner  only  hobbled  from  one  cell 
into  another,  larger  and  cleaner,  but  still  a 
cell.  No  one  can  become  familiar  with  the 
Puritan  period  without  feeling  that  the 
bondage  of  the  mind  to  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  some  pairts  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  a bondage  sa  real,  though  not  as  de- 
grading nor  a*  hopeless,  as  that  under  which 
it  had  lived  to  the  papal  decrees.  You  do 
not  make  your  canary  a free  bird  by  merely 
opening  the  door  of  its  cage.  It  has  to  ac- 
quire slowly,  with  anguish  and  great  fear, 
the  strength  of  wing,  lungs,  and  eye,  the 
knowledge,  habits,  and  instincts,  which  its 
ancestors  possessed  before  they  were  cap- 
tured in  their  native  islands.  It  is  only  in 
our  own  day  that  we  are  beginning  really 
to  enjoy  the  final  result  of  Luther’s  heroic 
life  — a tolerant  and  modest  freedom  of 
thought-— for  it  is  only  in  our  own  day  that 
the  consequences  of  peculiar  thinking  have 
any  where  ceased  to  be  injurious. 

If  there  are  any  who  can  not  yet  forgive 
the  Puritans  for  their  intolerance  arid  nar- 
rowness, it  must  be  they  who  do  not  know 
the  agony  of  apprehension  in  which  they 
passed  their  lives.  It  is  the  Puritan  age 


that  could  be  properly  called  the  reign  of 
terror.  It  lasted  more  than  a century,  in- 
stead of  a few  months,  and  it  was  during 
that  long  period  of  dread  and  tribulation 
that  they  acquired  the  passionate  abhor- 
rence of  t he  papal  system  which  is  betrayed 
in  the  pictures  and  writings  of  the  time. 
There  was  a fund  of  terror  in  their  own  be- 
lief, in  that  awful  Doubt  w hich  hung  over 
every  soul,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  one 
of  the  Elect,  and  in  addition  to  that,  it  seem- 
ed to  them  that  the  chief  power*  of  earth, 
aud  all  the  powers  of  hell,  were  united  to 
crush  the  true  believers. 

Examine  the  two  large  caricatures, 
" Kumc's  Monster”  and  w Spay no  and  Rome 
Defeated,”  in  the  light  of  a mere  catalogue 
of  dates.  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
which  we  may  regard  as  the  splendid  close 
of  the  old  state  of  things,  occurred  in  15*20, 
three  years  after  Luther  nailed  up  his  the- 
ses. Henry  VIII.  defied  the  Pope  in  15&1; 
and  twenty  years  after,  Bloody  Mary,  mar- 
ried to  Philip  of  Spain,  was  burning  bish- 
ops at  Smithheld.  Elizabeth's  reign  began 
in  1558,  which  changed,  not  ended,  the  relig- 
ious strife  in  England.  The  massacre  of  St, 
Bartholomew  occurred  in  157*2,  on  that  24th 
of  August  which,  as  Voltaire  used  to  say,  all 
the  humane  ami  the  tolerant  of  our  race 
should  observe  as  a day  of  humiliation  and 
sorrow  for  evermore.  In  1579  began  the 
Long  struggle  between  the  New  and  the  Old, 
w hich  is  called  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  w as  assassinated  in  1584. 
in  the  midst  of  those  great  events  which 
Mr.  Motley  has  ramie  familiar  to  the  reading 
people  of  both* continents.  Every  Lutelli- 
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gent  Protestant  in  Europe  felt  that  the 
weapon  which  slew  the  prince  was  aimed 
at  his  own  heart.  The  long  dread  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots’s  machinations  ended  only 
with  her  death  in  1587.  Soon  after,  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  Spanish  Armada  crept 
over  Great  Britain,  which  was  not  dispelled 
till  the  men  of  England  defeated  and  scat- 
tered it  in  1588.  In  1605  Guy  Fawkes  and  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  struck  such  terror  to  the 
Protestant  mind  that  it  has  not,  in  this  year, 
1875,  wholly  recovered  from  it,  as  all  may 
know  who  will  converse  with  uninstructed 
people  in  the  remoter  counties  of  Great 
Britain.  Raleigh  was  beheaded  in  1618.  The 
civil  war  began  in  1642.  In  1665  the  plague 
desolated  England,  and  in  the  next  year  oc- 
curred the  great  lire  of  London,  good  Prot- 
estants not  doubting  that  both  events  were 
traceable  to  the  fell  influence  of  the  Beast. 
The  accession  of  James  II.,  a Roman  Cath- 
olic, filled  the  Puritans  with  new  alarm  in 
1685,  and  during  the  three  anxious  years  of 
his  reign  their  brethren,  the  Huguenots,  were 
fleeing  into  all  the  Protestant  lands  from  the 
hellish  persecution  of  the  priests  who  gov- 
erned Louis  XIV. 

Upon  looking  back  at  this  period  of  agi- 
tation and  alarm,  it  startles  the  mind  to  ob- 
serve in  the  catalogue  of  dates  this  one : 
“ Shakspeare  died,  1616.”  It  shows  us,  what 
the  ordinary  records  do  not  show,  that  there 
are  people  who  retain  their  sanity  and  se- 
renity in  the  maddest  times.  The  rapid 
succession  of  the  plays — an  average  of  near- 
ly two  per  annum — proves  that  there  was  a 
public  for  Shakspeare  when  all  the  world 
seemed  absorbed  in  subjects  least  akin  to 
art  and  humor.  And  how  little  trace  we 
find  of  all  those  thrilling  events  in  the 
plays ! He  was  a London  actor  when  the 
Armada  came ; and  during  the  year  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  he  was  probably  medita- 
ting the  grandest  of  all  his  themes,  King 
Lear! 

The  picture  entitled  “Spayne  and  Rome 
Defeated”*  was  one  of  the  most  noted  and 
influential  broadsheets  published  during  the 
Puritan  period.  It  may  properly  be  termed 
a broadsheet,  since  the  copy  of  the  original 
in  the  British  Museum  measures  201  inches 
by  13.  The  Puritans  of  England  saw  with 
dismay  the  growing  cordiality  between 
James  I.  and  the  Spanish  court,  and  watch- 
ed with  just  apprehension  the  visit  of 
Prince  Charles  to  Spain  and  the  prospect  of 
a marriage  between  the  heir-apparent  and  a 
Spanish  princess.  At  this  alarming  crisis, 
1621,  the  sheet  was  composed  in  England, 
and  sent  over  to  Holland  to  be  engraved 
and  printed,  Holland  being  then,  and  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  the  printing- 


• Prom  Malcolm,  who  copied  it  from  the  original 
in  the  British  Moaenm.  See  Malcolm’s  Caricaturing. 
Plate  W. 
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house  and  type-foundry  of  Northern  Europe. 
Some  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Massachu- 
setts, then  residing  at  Leyden,  and  still 
waiting  to  hear  the  first  news  of  the  May- 
flower company,  who  had  sailed  the  year 
before,  may  have  borne  a hand  in  the  work. 
Pastor  Robinson,  we  know,  gained  part  of 
his  livelihood  by  co-operating  with  breth- 
ren in  England  in  the  preparation  of  works 
designed  for  distribution  at  home. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic specimens  of  Puritan  caricature  which 
have  been  preserved,  it  presents  to  us  a rt- 
8umd  of  history,  as  Protestants  interpreted 
it,  from  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  to 
that  of  Guy  Fawkes — 1588  to  1605.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  designed  for  circulation 
in  Holland  and  Germany  as  well  as  in  En- 
gland, as  the  words  and  verses  upon  it  are 
in  English,  Dutch,  and  Latin.  The  English 
lines  are  these : 

14  In  Eighty-eight,  Spayne,  arm’d  with  potent  might, 
Against  onr  peacefull  Land  came  on  to  fight ; 

But  windee  and  waves  and  fire  in  one  conspire, 

To  help  the  English,  frustrate  Spaynes  desire. 

To  second  that  the  Pope  in  counsell  sitts. 

For  some  rare  stratagem  they  strayne  their  wltts; 
November’s  8th,  by  powder  they  decree 
Great  Brytanes  state  ruinate  should  bee. 

But  Ilee,  whose  never-slumb’ring  Eye  did  view 
The  dire  intendments  of  this  damned  crew, 

Did  soone  prevent  what  they  did  thinke  most  sure. 
Thy  mercyes.  Lord ! for  evermore  endure. n 

This  interesting  sheet  was  devised  by 
Samuel  Ward,  a Puritan  preacher  of  Ips- 
wich, of  great  zeal  and  celebrity,  who  dedi- 
cated it,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  thus : 

44  To  God.  In  memorye  of  his  double  dellverannco 
from  y#  invincible  Navie  and  y nnmatcheable  powder 
Treason,  160a.n 

It  was  a timely  reminder.  As  we  occa- 
sionally see  in  our  own  day  a public  man 
committing  the  absurdity  of  replying  in  a 
serious  strain  to  a caricature,  so,  in  1621,  the 
I Spanish  embassador  in  London,  Count  Gon- 
| domar,  called  the  attention  of  the  British 
I government  to  this  engraving,  complaining 
that  it  was  calculated  to  revive  the  old  an- 
tipathy of  the  English  people  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  The  obsequious  lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  summoned  Samuel  Ward  to 
appear  before  them.  After  examining  him, 
they  remanded  him  to  the  custody  of  their 
messenger,  whose  house  was  a place  of  con- 
finement for  such  prisoners;  and  there  he 
remained.  As  there  was  yet  no  habeas 
corpns  act  known  among  men,  he  could 
only  protest  his  innocence  of  any  ill  designs 
upon  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  humbly 
petition  for  release.  He  petitioned  first  the 
Privy  Council ; and  they  proving  obdurate, 
he  petitioned  the  king.  He  was  set  free  at 
last,  and  he  remained  for  twenty  years  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  those  who  dreaded 
“ Spayne  and  Rome”  less  than  they  hated 
Puritans  and  Parliaments. 

This  persecution  of  Samuel  Ward  gave 
his  print  such  celebrity  that  several  imita- 
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4*  Peter  proac/i  ifmnro  valne*  fit fi*  wffli 
Oograpt  harim  v 

Thy  Qruffdoo  jbjgf gjttatc,  Uumgb 
htin?  thou  Smart*  , ^ ■ 

Another  «f  thw  portrait 
pieces  eihildts  '1*t<  Al^^amier 
Leighton,  «pok*  of  tyue/>h 
HchriettA  us“  the  <Wtighl*T  Of 
He)]*  a Ca*wikti{tf!,  Owl  siil  idol- 
Otfr^fttcV*  *%l  *p»ml  nut  Ate-b-;. 
imdwp  Luiul  ami  hi*  e<mfed»r« 

Ai£jrf.  -JW  these  mTeUttfa  ho 
\ya»s  as  the  draugUteuia  a io-: 
forma  u*r  *f  e-lapi  up  m N&w-' 
gat*  for  tbe^ire  ntl#  ' 

where  he  miffcttHl-  great  tmfcencr 
tmd  afoknes  almost  te*  death, 
afterword  tfrk i nf  lib  Hare ^ 

*m  tfi»*  pi  Moffo  ¥ Iuut am*  of  hi* 

.itt'uif.kfHU  Hlitt  dean  fUKMlgJn 
was  winpl  wUft  » Whip  of  $ 

Li«a*d*s  knotted*  had  JU)  tftMlioa 
fherOWitfo,  vrm  iltMH)  IWKJtLi 
atui  k^pt  priaDUAT  in  ihn  fleet 
I*?  >*erire^,  WlNgw  be  was  m iy&i 
rrmlly  u**d  a kmg  lintejg 
lodged  day  and  night  amongst 
the  most  wiked  villain?**  of  y 

Whol*  ptieoti.  ‘ 


vat  3*«T  toe  woiiuf  lityroL  tuiuj*  vjip*  cubJpjt 


uyrii  joinri*;1 


them  ft  glowing  account  of  the  mtnth  of 
the  tbrpe  gent^itmu  whose  mtti  ibmi\$*hti\  a 
rejm&i  tor  tte  AithH^U^p  of  Canterbury. 
They  had  been  iiupriHiaiefl  ;vfot. tyufay  yWar* 
in  the  Cfranwd  idmyrfs,  from  xfhMt  the? 
were  eotvyivyefl  to  XJuii  month,.  mbl  the pen 
to  L<Vnd  on,  Iiaihyl  w ifb  aedukui  t-ioh*  o f »T<v 
light  and  tu  every  yilhige  through 

which.  thiyf  pua^ed,  All.  the  oAfmhKes  of 
thefr  hwg  jo imi^y . -pro-i-ti hepi,.  Aitd 

pn^njtH  Vd/vainc  were  tftpid  upon  thera 
&&  they  toile  hy>  Wirt  on  a tew  tniSvt*  of, 
Lfmdoti  tiuy  wte  uh-.t:  by  *neh  a eoVivours* 
of  reiikdf\«.  bor*<>mvo,  -and  people  (hat  it 


ite  ulfto  braiideil  ou  the 
ehwk  witlr  the  B*  S, — suw  of  ^ 

ilHion,  Several  t/ih**  pr.Wa^  th*>  time 
rocohl  fJio  ftArno.  inarh  of a&t$ptfypi  hy 

the  <;  nnirtyrofl”  king  to  ^’n(holir  wife-. 
By-amWty,  ih*  §tid  mitrM  ?h ftj an ^ 

who  tUd  aaeh  »WrilH  .«*  iu^^?  vhem- 

mUi*  m dnranee^  ^ariiaineu t set  I)r,  Leigh- 
ton (re*,  an*!  mtuie  him  a grant  of  six  thou- 
*an<!.itauhd«. . ■ V ; . 

A fmrtoatutp  nf  ifae  same  bloody  perhat  ia 
entitWih  ^Ajrchhmhirp  Laud  flihiag  oh  the: 
Ear*  of  lYymvty  Ba*twiek,  ami  Burton/’ 
We  Laud  aeafei  «t  dinner,  having  m 
♦ nr  on  the  pWLnt  af  hfa  knife  am)  thr^e  irntm 
*ar»  in  tli*  plat£  hinn  the  three  ylc- 

tim>i  oF  hw<  crucify  atandtog  ah<mtv  and  t wo 
armed  hmh«>j»a  at  the  foot  hf  the  tahl^  The 
tliaiogn^  IvoImw  hipn^nts  Land  rejecting 

etM»rn  aU  the  flaiutiea  of  atul 

iiiWiarmg  that  nrAhuig  trill  <a>nt*nt  him  h?it* 
ih^  of  Lawyer  l'rynm*  ami  Dr.  HpaY- 
wiek.  H&  aufo  th^ni  off  hinmelf,  nn-1  lir'lers 
them  fo  Uv  drtv^ett  i\j»r  hi&  aupi>er> 

w Cdntnhurjj.  Tbls  3 ^ne  (&  ns»;ke  you  vxaiuplev 
TltAinhwre niirtf*be  moo?  rwehU  rnv  pnliUK. 

Hvpcx-f.yrth  let  pi%  wj'rftow  Saicv,  rimt  WUat  ( wiU,  l 
• Iu»vc-nonct  '4  / ^ <v.v 

AVhat,  yre  i*  uniter  heaven  VSpnuc,^ 

A hu  mt.  of  caricat  mv*  herohk^fl  thc  eomiiib: 
Diniupfi  uHlu*  in  VJ40,  the  year  of 

tha  x(i^pi^ehtn*nt  of  th<6  Eart  x»f  StrattaipJ,' 
Many  of  the  piefnre*  r^eorxhHl . fwt-li-  the  huf- 
foringjt  mul  vh*  joyful  dcli.v.*-i;ani^i  rv*- 

. vii&gfinep*  v.ThU*.  we  tiaye  in  - hub-  *>£ 


\v as  with  gnvaf  di  toutly  they  coiiW  t i;a vwl 
a mile  hi  an  hour.  But  when  at  length  in 
the  evening  they  renclied  the  vxi}\  of 

epith u^netic ' peoph?  hlooked  t j*e  strey <«;  orv- 
iiig,  u,  >Ve  leijme  howm  • tvclcmue:  iiottie  T Ami 

HtrntriPg  fl^wonr  utiti  h^Hcwmi'y^ ^ iediire  them. 
Th<>fmwHl*  »>f  H\c  rurnc-a  torches 

•^•1tl^)ir the  <*freni^  tight er  tUau  the 
)lay.  They  a ere  three  hofim  iff  making,  their 
way  f hrongh  the  crowd  focm  C^rnkB 

f.^  4teir  fodgih^M  iu  tlk>  city> ..a 
knilA  V;,’  ‘ k t •:  \</V\, 

It  dimng  tin??  ctaltati^  of  tho'  yeivn 
^ the*  eiyU  war  th a t m ch.  pi*? tiuv s 
»ippfHW‘d  uh  thy  one  gi  v^i j s PoViN  m>ri(  > g a 
ifhhw  the  Church  of  Lngmnd  litrd 

fhe  Ivltdrch:  of  §cof1uwi  agiiHist  ift»>  ;foy  of 
l^fhy  Thift  i»  mi  otighral  :im- 

pressHiori  io,  fhc  yolfediiou  of  the . m> w York 
Hwtnrirai  ferauetv.  ’ »' ' 

.Lftml  and-Wt^if- 
forii  Cvt^n  fo  the  jseolfcihl.  The  afehhUhop 
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was  the  author  of  a work  entitled,  Canons 
and  Institutions  Ecclesiastical,  in  which  he 
gave  expression  to  his  extreme  Higb-Chureh 
opinions.  In  1640  the  victorious  House  of 
Commons  canceled  the  canons  adopted  from 
this  work,  and  fined  the  clergy,  who  had  sat 
in  the  Convocation.  A caricature  quickly 
appeared,  called  “ Archbishop  Laud  firing  a 
Cannon,”  in  which  the  cannon  is  represent- 
ed as  burSting,  and  its  fragments  endanger- 
ing the  clergymen  standing  near.  Laud’s 
committal  to  the  Tower  was  the  occasion 
of  many  broadsheets,  one  of  which  exhibits 
him  fastened  to  a staple  in  a wall,  with  a 
long  string  of  taunting  stanzas  below : 

“Reader,  I know  thou  canst  not  choose  but  smile 
To  see. a Bishop  tide  thus  to  a ring! 

Yea,  such  a princely  prelate,  that  ero  while 
Could  three  at  once  in  Limbo  patrum  fling ; 
Suspend  by  hundreds  where  his  worship  pleased, 
And  them  that  preached  too  oft  by  silence  eas'd ; 

‘‘Made  Laws  and  Canons,  like  a King  (at  least); 
Devis’d  new  oaths;  forc’d  men  to  sweare  to  lies! 
Advanc’d  his  lordly  power  ’bove  ail  the  rest. 

And  then  our  Lazie  Priests  began  to  rise ; 

But  painfull  ministers,  which  plide  their  place 
With  diligence,  went  downo  the  wind  apace. 

‘Our  honest  Round  heads  too  then  went  to  rocke; 
The  holy  Bisters  Into  corners  fled ; 

Cobblers  and  Weavers  preach t in  Tubs  for  lacke 
Of  better  Pulpits;  with  a sacke  instead 
Of  Pulpit-cloth,  hung  round  in  decent  wise, 

All  which  the  spirit  did  for  their  good  devise. 

“Barnes,  Cellers,  Cole-holes,  were  their  meeting- 
places, 

So  sorely  were  these  babes  of  Christ  abus'd, 
Where  he  that  most  Church-government  disgraces 
Is  most  esteem'd,  and  with  most  reverence  us’d. 

It  being  their  sole  Intent  religiously 
To  rattle  against  the  Bishops'  dignity. 

“ Brother,  sales  one,  what  doe  you  thinke,  I pray, 
Of  these  proud  Prelates,  which  so  lofty  are? 
Truly,  sales  he,  mcere  Antichrists  are  they. 

Thus  as  they  parle,  before  they  be  aware. 

Perhaps  a Pursuivant  slips  in  behind, 

And  makes  ’em  run  like  hares  before  the  wind. 

“A  yeere  agone  'tad  been  a hanging  matter 
T’ave  writ  (nay,  spoke)  a word  'gainst  little  Will ; 
But  now  the  times  are  chang’d,  men  scorne  to  flat- 
ter; 

So  much  the  worse  for  Canterbury  still, 

For  if  that  truth  come  once  to  rule  the  roast, 

'So  mar’le  to  see  him  tide  up  to  a post 

“By  wicked  counsels  faine  he  would  have*8et 
The  Scots  and  us  together  by  the  eares; 

A Patriark's  place  the  Levite  long’d  to  get, 

To  sit  bith'  Pope  in  one  of  Peter’s  chaires. 

And  having  drunke  so  deepe  of  Babels  cop, 

Was  It  not  time,  d'ee  think,  to  chaine  him  op?” 

In  these  stanzas  are  roughly  given  the 
leading  counts  of  the  popular  indictment 
against  Archbishop  Laud.  Other  prints  pre- 
sent him  to  us  in  the  Tower  with  a halter 
round  his  neck ; and,  again,  we  see  him  in 
a bird-cage,  with  the  queen’s  Catholic  con- 
fessor, the  two  being  popularly  regarded 
as  birds  of  a feather.  In  another,  a stout 
carpenter  is  holding  Laud’s  nose  to  a grind- 
stone, while  the  carpenter’s  boy  turns  the 
handle,  and  the  archbishop  cries  for  mercy : 

“Such  turning  will  soon  deform  my  face; 

Oh!  I bleed,  I bleed!  and  am  extremely  sore.” 


But  the  carpenter  reminds  him  that  the 
various  ears  that  he  had  caused  to  be  cut 
off  were  quite  as  precious  to  their  owners 
os  his  nose  is  to  him.  A Jesuit  enters 
with  a vessel  of  holy-water  with  which  to 
wash  the  extremely  sore  nose.  One  broad- 
sheet represents  Laud  in  consultation  with 
his  physician,  who  administers  an  emetic 
that  causes  him  to  throw  off  his  stomach 
several  heavy  articles  which  had  been  trou- 
bling him  for  years.  First,  the  “Tobacco 
Patent”  comes  up  with  a terrible  wrench. 

As  each  article  appears,  the  doctor  and  his 
patient  converse  upon  it : 

“ Doctor . What’s  this  ? A book  ? Whomever  hath 
bin  at  church  may  exercise  lawful  recreations  on  Sun- 
day. What's  the  meaning  of  this? 

“ Canterbury . Tis  the  booke  for  Pastimes  on  the 
Sunday,  which  I caused  to  be  made.  But  hold ! here 
comes  something.  What  is  It  ? 

“ Doctor . TIs  another  book.  The  title  is,  Sunday 
no  Sabbath.  Did  you  cause  this  to  be  made  also  ? 

“ Canterbury . No;  Doctor  Pocklington  made  it; 
but  I licensed  it 

“ Doctor . But  what’s  this?  A paper  'tis;  if  I be 
not  mistaken,  a Star-Chamber  order  made  against  Mr. 

Prinne,  Mr.  Burton,  and  Dr.  Baatwicke.  Had  you  any 
hand  In  this  ? 

“ Canterbury.  I had.  I had.  All  England  knoweth 
it  But,  oh,  here  cornea  up  something  that  makes  my 
very  back  ake ! 0 that  it  were  up  once ! Now  it  Is 
up,  I thank  Heaven ! 

“ Doctor.  Tis  a great  bundle  of  papers,  of  presenta- 
tions and  suspensions.  These  were  the  instruments, 
my  lord,  wherewith  you  created  the. tongue-tied  Doc- 
tors, and  gave  them  great  Benefices  in  the  Country  to 
preach  some  twice  a year  at  the  least,  and  io  their 
place  to  hire  some  journeyman  Curate,  who  will  only 
read  a Sermon  in  the  forenoone,  and  in  the  afternoone 
be  drunke,  with  his  parishioners  for  company." 

By  the  same  painful  process  the  archbish- 
op is  delivered  of  his  Book  of  Canons , and 
finally  of  his  mitre ; upon  which  the  doc- 
tor says,  “Nay,  if  the  miter  be  come,  the 
Divell  is  not  far  off.  Farewell,  my  good 
lord.” 

There  still  exist  in  various  collections 
more  than  a hundred  prints  relating  direct- 
ly to  Archbishop  Laud,  several  of  which 
give  burlesque  representations  of  his  exe- 
cution. There  are  some  that  show  him 
asleep,  and  visited  by  the  ghosts  of  those 
whom  he  had  persecuted,  each  addressing 
him  in  turn,  as  the  victims  of  Richard  HI. 
spoke  to  their  destroyer  on  Bos  worth  Field. 

One  of  the  print-makers,  however,  relented 
at  the  spectacle  of  an  old  man,  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  brought  to  the  block.  He  ex- 
hibits the  archbishop  speaking  to  the  crowd 
from  the  scaffold : 

“ Lend  me  but  one  poor©  teare,  when  thow  do’at  see 

This  wretched  portralct  of  just  miserie. 

I was  Great  Innovator,  Tyran,  Foe 

To  Church  and  State;  all  Times  shall  call  me  so. 

But  since  I'm  Thunder-stricken  to  the  Ground, 

Learn  how  to  stand : insult  not  ore  my  wound." 

This  one  poor  stanza  alone  among  the 
popular  utterances  of  the  time  shows  that 
any  soul  in  England  wa s touched  by  the 
cruel  fanatic’s  bloody  end. 
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“ England’s  wolfk  wmi  baole’s  olawes”  (pBntcx 
BcriBT).— 1647. 

Daring  the  civil  war  and  the  government 
of  Cromwell,  1642  to  1660,  nine  in  ten  of  all 
the  satirical  prints  that  have  been  preserved 
are  on  the  Puritan  side.  A great  number 
of  them  were  aimed  at  the  Welsh,  whose 
brogue  seems  to  have  been  a standing  re- 
source with  the  mirth-makers  of  that  pe- 
riod, as  the  Irish  is  at  present.  The  wild ! 


strings,  and  two  black  pots  at  his  garters. 
This  picture  may  have  been  called  forth  by 
an  item  in  a news-letter  of  1641,  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  such  “ great  store  of  pil- 
idges”  was  daily  brought  into  Drogheda 
that  a cow  could  be  bought  there  for  five 
shillings  and  a horse  for  twelve. 

The  abortive  attempt  of  Charles  II.,  aft- 
er the  execution  of  his  father,  to  unite  the 
Scots  under  his  sceptre,  and  by  their  aid 
place  himself  upon  the  throne  of  England, 
called  forth  the  caricature  annexed,  in  which 
an  old  device  is  put  to  a new  use.  A large 
number  of  verses  explain  the  picture,  though 
they  begin  by  declaring : 

“This  Embleme  needs  no  learned  Exposition; 

The  World  knows  well  enough  the  sad  condition 
Of  regal  Power  and  Prerogative. 

Dead  and  dethron'd  in  England , now  alive 
In  Scotland,  where  they  seeme  to  love  the  Lad, 

If  hee’l  be  more  obsequious  than  his  Dad, 

And  act  according  to  Kirk  Principles, 

More  subtile  than  were  Delphic  Oracles.” 

In  the  verses  that  follow  there  is  to  be 
found  one  of  the  few  explicit  justifications 
of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  that  the  light- 
er literature  of  the  Commonwealth  affords : 
“But  Law  and  Justice  at  the  last  being  done 
On  the  hated  Father,  now  they  love  the  Son.” 

The  poet  also  taunts  the  Scots  with  having 
first  stirred  up  the  English  to  “ doe  Heroick 
Justice”  on  the  late  king,  and  then  adopt- 
ing the  heir  on  condition  of  his  giving  their 
Church  the  same  fell  supremacy  which  Laud 
had  claimed  for  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Ironsides  of  Cromwell  soon  accom- 


“ But  this  religions  mock,  we  all  shall  see, 

Will  soone  the  downfall  of  their  Babel  be.” 

We  find  the  pencil  and  the  pen  of  the  sat- 


roistering  ways  of  the  Cavaliers,  their  de-  j plished  the  caricaturist’s  prediction : 
bauchery  and  license,  furnished  subjects. 

The  cruelties  practiced  by  Prince  Rupert 
suggested  the  above  illustration,  in  which 
the  author  endeavored  to  show 
“the  cruell  Impieties  of  Blood- 
thirsty Royalists  and  blasphemous 
Anti-Parliamentarians  under  the 
Command  of  that  inhumane  Prince 
Rupert,  Digby,  and  the  rest,  where- 
in the  barbarous  Cruel  tie  of  our 
Civill  uncivill  Warres  is  briefly  dis- 
covered.” Beneath  the  portrait  of 
England’s  wolf  are  various  narra- 
tives of  his  bloody  deeds.  One 
picture  exhibits  the  plundering 
habits  of  the  mercenaries  on  the 
side  of  the  king  in  Ireland.  A 
soldier  is  represented  armed  and 
equipped  with  the  utensils  that 
appertain  to  good  forage:  on  his 
head  a three-legged  pot,  hanging 
from  his  side  a duck,  a spit  with 
a goose  on  it  held  in  his  left  hand 
os  a musket,  a dripping-pan  on  his 
arm  as  a shield,  a hay-fork  in  his 
right  hand  for  a rest,  with  a string 
of  sausages  for  a match,  a long  ar- 
tichoke at  his  side  for  a sword, 
bottles  of  canary  suspended  from 
his  belt,  slices  of  toast  for  Shoe- 
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0UABLE8  1L  AND  THE  SCOTCH  PBESBYTEBI ABB.  —1651. 

Presbyter . Come  to  the  grinstone,  Charles ; ’tis  now  too  lute 
To  recolect,  'tis  presblterian  fate. 

King.  You  Covenant  pretenders,  must  I bee 
The  subject  of  your  Tradgie  Comedic? 

Jockey . I,  Jockey,  tume  the  stone  of  all  your  plots, 

For  none  tumes  faster  than  the  tome-coat  Scots. 

Presbyter.  We  for  our  ends  did  make  thee  king,  be  sure, 

Not  to  rale  us,  we  will  not  that  end  n re. 

King.  You  deep  dissemblers,  I know  what  you  doe, 

And,  for  revenges  sake,  1 will  dissemble  too. 

Original  frem 
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irist  next  employed  in  exhibiting  the  young 
king  fleeing  in  various  ludicrous  disguises 
before  his  enemies. 

An  interesting  caricature  published  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  aimed  to  cast  back  upon 
the  Malignant#  the  ridicule  implied  in  the 
nickname  of  Roundhead  as  applied  to  the 
Puritans.  It  contained  figures  of  three  ec- 
clesiastics, “ Sound-Head,  Rattle-Head,  and 
Round -Head.”  Sound -Head,  a minister 
sound  in  the  Puritan  faith,  hands  a Bible  to 
Rattle-Head,  a personage  meant  for  Land, 
half  bishop  and  half  Jesuit.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  genuine  Round-Head,  a monk 
with  shorn  pate,  who  presents  to  Rattle- 
Head  a crucifix,  and  points  to  a monastery. 
Rattle-Head  rejects  the  Bible,  and  receives 
the  crucifix.  Over  the  figures  is  written : 

“ See  heer,  Maligunnte  Foolerie 
Retorted  on  them  properly, 

The  Sound-Head,  Round-Head,  Rattle-Head, 
Well-placed,  where  beet  is  merited.0 

Below  are  other  verses  in  which,  of  course, 
Rattle-Head  aud  Round-Head  are  belabor- 
ed in  the  thorough-going,  root-and-branch 
manner  of  the  time,  AUieiat  aud  Arminian  be- 
ing used  as  synonymous  terms : 

44  See  heer,  the  Rattle-Heads  most  Rotten  Heart, 

Acting  the  Atheiats  or  Armbriana  part" 

In  looking  over  the  broadsheets  of  that 
stirring  period,  we  are  struck  by  the  absence 
of  the  mighty  Name  that  must  have  been 
uppermost  in  every  mind  and  oftenest  on 
every  tongue — that  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
Oliver  Cromwell.  A few  caricatures  were 
executed  in  Holland,  in  which  “ The  Gen- 
eral” and  “ Oliver”  and  “The  Protector” 
were  weakly  satirized,  but  as  most  of  the 
plates  in  that  age  were  made  to  serve  vari- 
ous purposes,  and  were  frequently  altered 
and  redated,  it  is  not  certain  that  any  of 
them  were  circulated  in  England  during 
Cromwell’s  lifetime.  English  draughtsmen 
produced  a few  pictures  in  which  the  Pro- 
tector was  favorably  depicted  dissolving  the 
Long  Parliament,  but  their  efforts  were  not 
remarkable  either  with  pen  or  pencil.  The 
Protector  may  have  relished  and  Bnnyan 
may  have  written  the  Verses  that  accompa- 
nied some  of  them : 

**  Full  twelve  years  and  more  these  Rooks  they  have 
sat 

to  gull  and  to  cozen  all  true-hearted  People; 

Our  Gold  and  our  Silver  has  made  them  so  fat 

that  they  lookt  more  big  and  mighty  than  Paul’s 
Steeple.0 

The  Puritans  handled  the  sword  more 
skillfully  than  the  pen,  and  the  royalists 
were  not  disposed  to  satire  during  the  rule 
of  the  Ironside  chief.  The  only  great  writer 
of  the  Puritan  age  on  the  Puritan  side  was 
Milton,  and  he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three 
great  writers  who  have  shown  little  sense 
of  humor. 

What  a change  came  over  the  spirit  of 


English  art  aud  literature  at  the  Restoration 
in  1660 ! Forty  years  before,  when  James  L 
was  king,  who  loathed  a Puritan,  there  was 
occasionally  published  a print  in  which 
Puritans  were  treated  in  the  manner  of  Hu- 
dibras.  There  was  one  of  1612  in  which  a 
crown  was  half  covered  by  a broad-brimmed 
hat,  with  verses  reflecting  upon  “ the  aspir- 
ing, factious  Puritan,”  who  presumed  to 
“overlooke  his  king.”  There  was  one  in 
1636,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  aimed  at 
“ two  infamous  upstart  prophets,”  weavers, 
then  in  Newgate  for  heresy,  which  contains 
a description  of  a Puritan  at  church,  which 
is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Hudibras: 

“ His  seat  in  the  church  is  where  he  may 
be  most  seene.  In  the  time  of  the  Sermon 
he  drawee  out  his  tables  to  take  the  Notes, 
hut  still  noting  who  observes  him  to  take 
them.  At  every  place  of  Scripture  cited  he 
turnes  over  the  leaves  of  his  Booke,  more 
pleased  with  the  motion  of  the  leaves  than 
the  matter  of  the  Text ; For  he  folds  downe 
the  leaves  though  he  finds  not  the  place. 
Hee  lifts  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  towards 
Heaven  when  hee  meditates  on  the  sordid 
pleasures  of  the  earth;  his  body  being  in 
God’s  Church,  when  his  mind  is  in  the  divel’s 
Chappell.” 

Again,  in  1647,  two  years  before  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles,  an  extensive  and  elabo- 
rate sheet  appeared,  in  which  the  ignorant 
preachers  of  the  day  were  held  up  to  oppro- 
brium. Each  of  these  “ erronious,  hereticall, 
and  Mechannick  spirits”  was  exhibited  prac- 
ticing his  trade,  and  a multitude  of  verses 
below  described  the  heresies  which  such 
teachers  promulgated. 

44  Oxford  and  Cambridge  make  poore  Preachers ; 

Each  shop  affordeth  better  Teachers: 

Oh  bleaeed  Reformation  1” 

Among  the  “ mechannick  spirits”  present- 
ed in  this  sheet  we  remark  “ Barbone,  the 
Lether-seller,”  who  figures  in  many  later 
prints  as  “ Barebones.”  There  are  also 
“Bulcher,  a Chicken  man;”  “Henshaw,  a 
Confectioner,  alias  an  Infectioner  f “ Duper, 
a Cowkeeper ;”  “ Lamb,  a Sof>e-boyler,”  and 
a dozen  more. 

Such  pictures,  however,  were  few  and  far 
between  during  the  twenty  years  of  Puri- 
tan ascendency.  But  when  the  rule  of  the 
Sound-Head  was  at  an  end,  and  Rattle-Head 
had  once  more  the  dispehsing  of  preferment 
in  Church  aud  state,  the  press  teemed  with 
broadsheets  reviling  the  Puritan  heroes. 
The  gorgeous  funeral  of  the  Protector — his 
body  borne  in  state  on  a velvet  bed,  clad  in 
royal  robes,  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
a magnificent  tomb  rose  over  his  remains 
— was  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
people  of  London  when  they  saw  the  same 
body  torn  from  its  resting-place,  and  hung 
on  Tyburn  Hill  from  nine  in  the  morning 
until  six  in  the  evening,  and  then  cast  into 
a deep  pit.  Thousands  who  saw  his  royal 
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funeral  looked  upon  his 
body  swinging  from 
the  gallows.  The  car- 
icatures vividly  mark 
the  change.  Crom- 
well now  appears  only 
as  tyrant,  antichrist, 
hypoc  ri  to,  monster. 

Charles  I.  is  the  holy 
martyr.  His  son’s  flight 
in  disguise,  the  hiding 
in  the  oak-tree,  and 
other  circumstances 
of  his  escape  are  no 
longer  ignominious  or 
laugh  aide,  hut  grace- 
ful and  glorious. 

A cherished  fiction 
appears  frequently  iu 
the  caricatures  that  no 
man  came  to  a good 
end  who  had  had  any 
hand  in  the  kiug's  ex- 
ecution, not  even  the 
executioucr  nor  the 
humblest  of  his  assist- 
ants. On  one  sheet  wo 
read  of  a certain  drum- 
maker,  named  Tench, 
who 44  provided  roapes, 
ptiUies,  and  hookca  (in 
case  the  king  resisted) 
to  compel  ami  force 
him  down  t-o  the  block,” 

“This  roagtxO  is  also  haunted  with  a Devill, 
and  consumes  away.”  There  was  the  confes- 
sion, too,  of  the  hangman,  who,  beiug  about 
to  depart  this  life,  declared  that  he  had  sol- 
emnly vowed  not  to  perform  his  office  upon 
the  king,  but  bad  nevertheless  dealt  the  fa- 
tal blow,  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Thir- 
ty pounds  had  been  his  reward,  which  was 
paid  him  in  half-crown  pieces  within  an 
hour  after  the  execution — the  dearest  mon- 
ey. as  he  told  his  wife,  that  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived, for  it  would  cost  him  his  life,  “ which 
propheticaU  words  were  soon  made  mani- 
fest, for  it  appeared  that,  ever  since,  he  had 
been  in  a most  sad  condition,  aud  lay  ra- 
ging and  swearing,  and  still  pointing  at  one 
thing  or  another  which  he  conceived  to  ap- 
pear visible  before  him.” 

Rickard  Cromwell  w as  let  off  as  easily  by 
the  caricaturist  as  he  was  by  the  king.  He 
is  depicted  as  “ the  i neck  knight/*  the  mild 
incapable,  hardly  worth  it  parting  kick.  In 
one  very  good  picture  he  is  a cooper  ham- 
mering away  with  a mallet  at  a cask,  from 
which  a number  of  owls  escape,  most  of 
which,  as  they  take  their  flight,  cry  out, 
“ KinffF  Richard  protests  that  lie  knows 
nothing  of  this  trade  of  cooper,  for  the  more 
he  hammers,  the  more  the  barrel  breaks  up. 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  Protector,  fig- 
ured in  a ludicrous  manner  upon  the  cover 
of  a cookery  book  published  in  the  reign  of 
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Charles  II.,  the  preface  of  which  contained 
anecdotes  of  the  kitchen  over  which  she  had 
presided. 

Among  other  indications  of  change  in  the 
public  feeling,  we  notice  a few  pictures  con- 
ceived in  the  pure  spirit  of  gayety,  design- 
ed to  afford  pleasure  to  every  one,  and  pain 
to  no  one.  Two  of  these  are  given  here — 
Shrove-tide  and  Lent  tilting  at  one  another 
— which  were  thought  amazingly  ingestions 
and  comic  two  hundred  years  ago.  They 
are  quite  in  the  taste  of  the  period  that  pro- 
duced them.  Shrove-tide,  in  the  calendar 
of  Rome,  is  the  Tnesday  before  Lbnt,  a day 
on  which  many  people  gave  themselves  up 
to  revelry  and  feasting,  iu  anticipation  of 
the  forty  days’  fast.  Shrove-tide  according- 
ly is  mounted  on  n fat  ox,  and  his  sword  is 
sheathed  in  a pig  aud  piece  of  meat,  with 
capons  and  bottle*  of  wine  about,  his  body. 
His  fiag,  as  we  team  from  the  explanatory 
verses,  is  “a  cookc’s  foule  apron  fix’d  to  a 
broome,”  and  his  helmet  “a  brasse  pot.” 
Lent,  on  the  contrary,  flitigs  to  the  breeze 
a fishing-net,  carries  an  angling  rod  for  a 
weapon,  and  wears  upon  his  head  “a  hoyl- 
iug  kettle.”  Thus  accoutred,  these  mor- 
tal foes  approach  one  another,  ami  Lent 
lifts  up  his  voice  and  proclaims  bis  inten- 
tion ; 

44 1 now  am  cornc  to  muwfifle  nn*l  eleare 

The  baa*  abuses  of  ihla  last  past  yearc: 
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great  lire  of  Loudon,  which 
& consumed  thirteen  thousand 

two  hundred  bouses.  At  a 
moment  when  the  public  mind 
was  reduced  to  the  most  ab- 
ject  credulity  by  such  events 
Wmwp*'  as  these,  the  scoundrel  Titus 

PT  Oates  appeared,  deehiriug 

that  the  dread  calamities 
which  had  afflicted  England* 
_ and  othc*rs  then  imminent, 

were  only  parts  of  an  awful 
S8f2®T^  Popish  Plot,  which  aimed  at 

the  destruction  of  the  king 
_ njfe^L  tod  the  restoration  of  the 

Catholic  religion.  A short 
w%  ttme  after.  Sir  Edmuudsbury 

M f A Godfrey,  the  magistrate  be- 

9m  fore  whom  Titus  Oates  made 

bis  deposition,  w as  found  dead 
to  & field  near  London,  the  vie- 
tim  probably  of  some  fanatic 
^ assassin  of  the  Catholic  par- 

Hr  %.  ^y*  The  kingdom  w as  thrown 

W jP  into  an  ecstasy  of  terror,  from 

which,  us  before  observed,  it 
: v * has  not  to  this  day  wholly  re- 

covered. Terror  may  lurk  in 
the  blood  of  a race  ages  after 
the  removal  of  its  cause,  as  we  tind  our 
sensitive  horses  shying  from  low-lying  ob- 
jects at  the  road-side*  though  a hundred 
generations  may  have  peacefully  labored 
and  died  since  their  ancestors  crouched 
from  the  spring  of  a veritable  w ild  beast. 
The  broadsheets  of  that  year,  1678,  and  of 
the  troublous  years  following,  even  until 
William  of  Orange  was  firmly  seated  on 
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Thou  puff-patmeh'd  monster  (Shrovetyde),  tboa 
art  he 

That  were  ordain’d  the  latter  end  to  be 

Of  fnriy-flve  weetres’  gluttony,  now  past. 

Which  I in  searon  week«»  come  to  cleanse  at  last*. 

Your  faulting  I will  turn  to  fasting  dyet; 

four  cnokert  shall  have  some  leaaure  to  be  quiet; 

four  masques,  pomps,  playes,  and  aJl  your  vaine 
evpc'uce, 

I’ll  change  to  sorrow,  and  lo  penitence.” 

Shrove-tide  replies  valiantly  to  these  brave 
words : 

“ What  art  thou,  thou  leane-jawde  anottaroie. 

All  spirit,  (tor  I no  upon  thee  npie) ; 

Ttiou  bragging  peeee  of  ayre  and  smoke,  that 
prnrat, 

And  all  good-fellowship  and  friendship  bafst ; 

Yonle  torn  onr  to  fasts ! when, Can  you  tell? 
* Against  your  apight,  we  are  provided  well. 

Thon  wiyst  thou’lt  ease  the  cookes ! — tlio  cook* 
could  wish 

Thee  boy! VI  or  broyl’d  with  all  iby  frothy  fish; 

For  one  fl*h-dinner  takes  more  paints  mid  cost 

Than  three  of  flesh,  bak’d,  roost*  or  boyl’d,  almost.” 

This  we  are  compelled  to  regard  as  about 
the  best  fun  onr  ancestor*  of  1660  were  ca- 
pable of  aebievi ng  with  pencil  and  pen.  Nor 
can  we  claim  much  for  their  pictures  which 
aim  to  satirize  the  vices. 

The  joy  of  the  English  people  at  the  res- 
toration of  the  monarchy,  which  seemed  at 
tirst  to  be  as  universal  as  it  was  enthusi- 
astic, was  of  short  duration.  The  Stuarts 
were  the  Bourbons  of  England,  incapable 
of  being  taught  by  adversity*  Within  tw  o 
years  Charles  II,  alarmed  Protestant  En- 
gland by  marrying  a Portuguese  princess. 
The  great  plague  of  1065,  that  destroyed  in 
London  alone  sixty-eight  thousand  persons, 
was  followed  in  the  very  next  year  by  the 
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the  throne  of  England,  in  1690,  have,  we 
may  almost  say,  but  one  topic — the  Popish 
Plot.  The  spirit  of  that  period  lives  in 
those  sheets. 

It  had  been  a custom  in  England  to  cele- 
brate the  17th  of  November,  the  day,  as 
one  sheet  has  it,  on  which  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Mary  died,  and  “ that  Glorious  Sun, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  happy  memory,  arose 
in  the  English  horizon,  and  thereby  dispell- 
ed those  thick  fogs  and  mists  of  Romish 
blindness,  and  restored  to  these  kingdoms 
their  just  Rights  both  as  men  and  Chris- 
tians.1’ The  next  recurrence  of  this  anni- 
versary after  the  murder  of  Godfrey  was 
seized  by  the  Protestants  of  London  to  ar- 
range a procession  which  was  itself  a strik- 
• ing  caricature.  A pictorial  representation 
of  the  procession  is  manifestly  impossible 
here,  but  we  can  copy  the  list  of  objects 
as  given  on  a broadsheet  issued  a few  days 
after  the  event.  This  device  of  a procession, 
borrowed  from  Catholic  times,  was  contin- 
ually employed  to  promulgate  and  empha- 
size Protestant  ideas  down  to  a recent  peri- 
od, and  has  been  used  for  political  objects 
in  our  own  day.  How  changed  the  thoughts 
of  men  since  Albert  Diirer  witnessed  the 
grand  and  gay  procession  at  Antwerp,  in 
honor  of  the  .Virgin’s  Assumption,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  7nine  years  before!  The  17th 
of  November,  1679,  was  ushered  in,  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  by  a burst  of  bell- 
ringing all  over  London.  The  broadsheet 
thus  quaintly  describes  the  procession  : 

“ About  Five  o’clock  in  the  Evening,  all 
things  being  in  readiness,  the  Solemn  Pro- 
eession  began,  in  the  following  Order:  I. 
Marched  six  Whiflers  to  clear  the  way,  in 
Pioneers  Caps  and  Red  Waistcoats  (and  car- 
rying torches).  II.  A Bellman  Ringing, 
who  with  a Loud  and  Dolesom  Voice  cried 
all  the  way,  Remember  Justice  Godfrey.  HI. 
A Dead  Body  representing  Sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey,  in  the  Habit  he  usually  wore,  the 
Cravat  wherewith  he  was  murdered  about 
his  Neck,  with  spots  of  Blood  on  his  Wrists, 
Shirt,  and  white  Gloves  that  were  on  his 
hands,  his  Face  pale  and  wan,  riding  on  a 
White  Horse,  and  one  of  his  Murderers  be- 
hind him  to  keep  him  from  falling,  repre- 
senting the  manner  how  he  was  carried  from 
Somerset -House  to  Primrose -Hill.  IV.  A 
Priest  in  a Surplice,  with  a Cope  Embroid- 
ered with  Dead  mens  Bones,  Skeletons, 
Skuls,  &o.  giving  pardons  very  freely  to 
those  who  would  murder  Protestants,  and 
proclaiming  it  Meritorious.  V.  A Priest 
alone,  in  Black,  with  a large  Silver  Cross. 
VI.  Four  Carmelite  Friers  in  White  and 
Black  Habits.  VH.  Four  Grey  Friars  in 
their  proper  Habits.  VIII.  Six  Jesuits  with 
Bloody  Daggers.  IX.  A Consort  of  Wind- 
Mnsick,  call’d  the  Waits.  X.  Four  Popish 
Bishops  in  Purple  and  Lawn  Sleeves,  with 
Golden  Crosses  on  their  Breasts.  XI.  Four 
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other  Popish  Bishops  in  their  Pontificalibus, 
with  Surplices,  Rich  Embroydered  Copes, 
and  Golden  Miters  on  their  Heads.  XH. 

Six  Cardinals  in  Scarlet  Robes  and  Red 
Caps.  XIII.  The  Popes  Chief  Physitian 
with  Jesuites  Powder  in  one  hand,  and  a 

in  the  other.  XIV.  Two  Priests  in 

Surplices,  with  two  Golden  Crosses.  Last- 
ly^ the  Pope  in  a Lofty  Glorious  Pageant, 
representing  a Chair  of  State,  covered  with 
Scarlet,  the  Chair  richly  embroydered, 
fringed,  and  bedeckt  with  Golden  Balls  and 
Crosses ; at  his  feet  a Cushion  of  State,  two 
Boys  in  Surplices,  with  white  Silk  Banners 
and  Red  Crosses,  and  Bloody  Daggers  for 
Murdering  Heritical  Kings  and  Princes, 
painted  on  them,  with  an  Incense-pot  before 
them,  sate  on  each  side  censing  his  Holiness, 
who  was  arrayed  in  a rich  Scarlet  Gown, 
Lined  through  with  Ennin,  and  adorned 
with  Gold  and  Silver  Lace,  on  his  Head  a 
Triple  Crown  of  Gold,  and  a Glorious  Collar 
of  Gold  and  precious  stones,  St.  Peters  Keys, 
a number  of  Beads,  Agnus  Dei’s  and  other 
Catholick  Trumpery  ; at  his  Back  stood  his 
Holiness’s  Privy  Councellor,  the  Devil,  fre- 
quently caressing,  hugging,  and  whispering, 
and  oft-times  instructing  him  aloud,  to  de- 
stroy His  Miyesty,  to  forge  a Protestant 
Plot,  and  to  fire  the  City  again ; to  which 
purpose  he  held  an  Infernal  Torch  in  his 
hand.  The  whole  Procession  was  attended 
with  160  Flambeaus  and  Torches  by  or- 
der ; but  so  many  more  came  in  Voluntiers 
as  made  up  some  thousands.  Never  were 
the  Balconies,  Windows  and  Houses  more 
numerously  filled,  nor  the  Streets  closer 
throng’d  with  multitudes  of  People,  all  ex- 
pressing their  abhorrence  of  Popery  with 
continual  Shouts  and  Acclamations.” 

With  slow  and  solemn  step  the  procession 
marched  to  Temple  Bar,  then  just  rebuilt — 
a vivid  reminder  of  the  great  fire — and  there 
it  halted,  while  a dialogue  in  verse  was 
sung  in  parts  by  “one  who  represented  the 
English  Cardinal  Howard,  and  one  the  peo- 
ple of  England.”  We  can  imagine  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  crowd  would  come  thun- 
dering in  with  the  concluding  stanza : 

“Now  God  preserve  Great  Charles  oar  Kiog, 

And  eke  all  honest  men ; 

And  Traytore  all  to  justice  bring, 

Amen ! Amen  ! Amen  1” 

Fire -works  succeeded  the  song,  after 
which  “his  Holiness  was  decently  tumbled 
from  all  his  grandeur  into  the  impartial 
flames,”  while  the  people  gave  so  prodig- 
ious a shout  that  it  was  heard  “ far  beyond 
Somerset  House,”  half  a mile  distant.  For 
many  years  a similar  pageant  was  given  in 
London  on  the  same  day. 

From  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
we  notice  a change  in  the  subjects  treated 
by  caricaturists.  If  religion  continued  for 
a time  to  be  the  principal  theme,  there  was 
more  variety  in  its  treatment.  Sects  became 
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satirical  priuts  still  pre- 
served in  man*  t han  one 
collection.  Louis  XI V., 
his  pomps  and  liis  van- 
ities, his  misfortunes 
and  his  mistresses,  fur- 
wished  subjects  for  hun- 
dreds of  caricature* 
both  in  England  and 
Holland.  It  was  on  a 
Dutch  caricature  of 
1695  that  the  famous 
retort  of  the  Doc  de 
Luxembourg  occurs  tu 
an  exclamation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  The 
prince  impatiently  said, 
after  a defeat, 44  fcbail  J, 
then,  never  be  able  to 
beat  that  hunchback  T 
Luxembourg  replied  to 
the  person  reporting 
this,  44  How  does  he 
know  that  my  back  is 
hunched  f He  has  nev- 
er seen  it.”  Interspersed 
with  political  satires, 
wo  observe  an  increas- 
ing number  upon  social 
ami  literary  subjects. 
The  transactions  of 
learned  societies  were 
now  important  enough 
to  be  earicAtrired,  and 
tbo  public  was  enter- 
tained with  burlesque 
discourses,  illustrated, 
upon  “The  Invention  of  Samplers,”  “The 
Migration  of  Cuckoos,”  “ The  Eunuch's 


A qiTAKEU  MSKT1NG,  1T10— AMIMTHKI.  KXIIORTING  t'SUSNUS  TO  8UVI*OUT 
BAOUEVKEKLL. 


more  distinct;  the  Quakers  arose;  the  di- 
vergence between  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  was  more  marked,  ami  gave  rise 
to  much  discussion ; High-Church  and  Low- 
Church  renewed  their  endless  contest ; the 
Baptists  became  an  important  denomina- 
tion ; deism  began  to  bo  the  whispered, 
and  became  soon  the  vaunted,  faith  of  men 
of  the  world;  even  the  voice  of  the  Jew 
was  occasionally  heard,  timidly  asking  for  a 
small  share  of  his  natural  rights.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  the  popular  broadsheets 
and  satirical  pictures  how  quickly  the  hu- 
man mind  begiin  to  exert  its  powers  when 
an  overshadowing  and  immediate  fear  of 
pope  and  king  in  league  against  liberty  had 
been  removed  by  the  flight  of  James  II.,  and 
the  liappy  accession  of  William  III. 


Political  caricature  rapidly  assumed  prom- 
inence, though  as  long  as  Louis  XIV.  remain- 
ed on  the  throne  of  France  the  chief  aim  of 
politics  was  to  create  safeguards  against 
the  possible  return  of  the  Catholic  Stuarts. 
The  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  the  career  of 
Bulingbroke  and  Harley*  the  splendid  ex- 
ploits of  Marlborough,  the  early  conflicts  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  the  attempts  of  the  Pre- 
tenders, the  peaceful  accession  of  George  I. 
— all  these  arc  exhibited  in  broadsheets  and 
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l*U#  IMAM  TO  Tlfy.  rOTHR'  — IKJtC 

IX  yjOUM  uoutilfSiA,  ; :.yj>i;Vy 


Anaam&iiW yef  jKosivii  nrrwKp  ahh.  rwuV 
’Lift <•«.]«&*. :■  *£*-  ^tptuuop  w 

•'■  - : ' ~-v:: 


CUiUiJ.,:^.,A  .«.©w learpcNt  ;•  who  could Jiff ^ Tim 
M^n  buw  to  write  l*ou*b^H*gddy.”  There  ‘.rarest  *>i  rdl  ritririe*  iji  ?W  way  ofvrarijptt- 
wnx  wi  msnyy,  alio, 44 proving  by  argniimtita  ; tore*  ^thediumoudof  the  pictorial 
phUimojibical  tbal  Millers,  though  falsely  »o  j is  n seiies  of  i;nrh*$fpno ' pK>.4?li?^ 

reputedi y *t  in  reality  are  not  thieves,  with  s in  Ifolbiiil  in  of  the  twenty-four  per- 
>n  tnt^yistiing  argum^xif/  that Taylors  j spna  most  guilty  of  pwwf  & 
wise  ur*  not  so/*;  | tiwn  of  the  wisewfticT^  VV>  which 

A <$pilW*te  inibc  ^rpitiflifrt  t*etTreeo  ’ secured  to  Freuc^i  Protestiuots  the  right  b* 

Whig:' ami  Tory  wa«  tfi« unroot  of  Sniebever- ! practice their  religion.  Th*  work  v?m  *nfi- 
ellva  ilorgynian  who  preach*^!  such  extreme  tied  La  Prrnwtion  MMtawfcwntfuite  par  £o<d# 
doctrijve#  concerning  J>jr#i  and  ecclesiastic-  Ai  r. 7o  ttrwtririon  tte*  Pmt&iafi*  <Ux  mn 
ui  preibgathe  that-  he  was  fomi&Ily  cen-  Ein/mme..  The  king,  towotdingX?7  leads  the 


fcriyuuplnvl  tour,  Which  Dr,  d&h imon  remem-  Madame  Do  Aiauilenon;  his  married  wit- 
hered S*»  one  of  the  of  his  earliest  truss,  hidtH>Tf$ly'  eari  onto  red,  foU*v?fc.  FfcW 

childhood,  he  wa<*  escorted  by  voluntary  1&  Choise,  and  oil  the  ecclesiastii  s near  the 
guards  that  numbered  frtuo  one  thousand  court  wim  were  reputed  to  have  urged  on 
to  font  thousand  mounted  Men*  wearing  the  theiigtiorttot  &td  king  to  Hits  fr<ijs*rhit?vo  foi- 
Tpry  faadg^sof  white  knofo  edged  With  gold,  3$\  had  their  plate  in  the  procession.  »Sor- 
and  iu‘  their  hats  three  loaves  r f &ih  laurel*  emi  of  the  faces  are  executed  with  a free- 
Thc  picture  opposite  of  t&<>  Qbafeyf  meeting  vloiu  and  power  nut  common  in  any  age,  but 

redacts  upon  the  tdtptfst  bo-  at  that  period  only  possible  To  a French 

t\veeu  the  idgift  Tories  ami  fbe pikers,  both  hatid.  Two  4>r  thm\  specimens  are  glsm 
having  an  interest  iwui^mmvid ilmiblb  here. 

iieuVo  to^bg  t^imon  eanse,  A Eonw  XIV.,  as  tbe  caricature  coMectidns 
cnriouH  relic  of  this  brief  delirium  in  a par-  alone  would  stiflice  to  show^  was  the  oujolt 
UgTapb  in  fUe  I73t>,  spundus  man  of  ‘that  painffiji  period.  The 

Which  records  the  dn>fk  Box,  a farieaiumts  aronged  ^b«niaft':>atilre./  So 

wconan  so  zealous  tor  fbc  CbuTcti  ^vhen  man  of  the  tiiue  ealied  forth  so  many  df- 
tSacbfetiH'id)  was  of  ccmaare  slu?  forts  of  the  satiric  pencil*  ncr  y?m  ihpnz 

cJuMuid  liersoif  hi  whit^  kept  the  clothes  ever  a person  better  adapted  to  the  sat- 
all  her  life,  and  was  buried  in  them.  As  irist’s  purptW,'  fur  he  fntutsbed  precisely 
hu i<r  as  Dp , Sactiiivorcll  li%s ed  she  went  to  those  cou^j5U^^  wM^b  aatipti  cab 
Uuidoivcsdien  ^ year;  and  harried  a present  of  most  M$  sfofid  )Syo  ttet  two  hi 

ir  dozvh, lurks  b>  that M higb-ilying  prieai.”  Ms  stj^ck}bgs»  hU£ . Jdk  shiie-tnakpf  put’  four 

The  ftight  i)f  the  Hugne>ots  from  Ytaisnf\  iitchn^  of  lopahov  Und^r  his  bceisf  ami  his 
m 1.0^3  and  it&b*  enriched  Holland,  FJiglanib  si>;  inebca  of  ntber  peuplcrs  hair 

and  the  Aoieriuan  colonu>s  with  the  'Stilt M Apoa.  hts  head,  Avlilclv^ave  fiico.  an  i.inpushig 
the  Fr»*nch  people.  Uotlarid  bebig  unrest  | altitude  of  six  !fhc?  begiiining  of  his 

'.  Tmgii  was  prosperous  enough  tp  giVe  »time 

neariy  a century  m t he  refuge  of  ^ojdeiKW-  slight  ev.euse  for  the  most- richly  developed 
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Ludoviciw  tuix. 


Ladovku* 

OiXKMTCTSCS  GY  LOtlfc-SlT.,  ;UV  VnAfTKBtt.**, 


Ins  reign  was  & tKdiapae  that  cmiM  easily 
be,  made  to  went  ludicrous*  There  were 
very  obvious  contrasts  in  those  years  be- 
tween the  gpletidbrs  of  his  barbaric  court 
and  the  disgraceful  defeats  of  his  armies* 
between  tlie'-upifMttn  b#  cherished  of  him- 
self and  the  eowtonpr  in  which  be  was 
held  abroad,  l>et  ween  the  adulations  «£  his 
r.oitri^ierd  and  the  execrations  of  France, 
between  iffe.  rigorously  enforral  nmso-at- 
tending' hf  ifift  conit  and  the  dissoluteness 
of  mvnmcrs  that  prevailed. 

The  cOri-rjaturtsts  of  London  ami  Amster- 
dam ma.^  the  most  of  these  points-  Every 
town  that  he  lost*  e%ery  vict«wyr  that  JJtarl- 
Wrtntgh  'won.  gave  them  ati  opportunity 
which  they  improved.  We  have  him  as  n 
hngfe  yelfow  Snn^eruijh  ray  id*  which  bears 
i»n  inscription  nYerring  t-o  some  defeat,  folly, 
hr  shame.  VF*  have  him  sis  n jay,  roveml 
with  stolen  phnnage,  which  his  *»neimes  aiv 
plucking  from  Inch,  e&c li  feather  Inscribed 
with  die  a&me  of  a lost  city  hr  fbrtmsa. 
We  have  Mm  m thb.fiti&r  Of  Versailles, 
errm£  the  ship* ?o*t  in  the  battle  of  La 
and  ^hering  re^ofds  for  the  Sr  recov- 
ery, flty  UgiiTes  n*  the  Gallic  cock  dying  be- 
fore that  w \m  yictoriima  fox  of  Ruglailfb 
William  IIL,  and  aa  n pompmis  druiii/ner 
loading  Ins  army,  nrul  nttofcfh'd  hyhk  ladles 
bird  ffrtirih&s.  He  is  an  old  Frohch  Apollo 


standing  behind,  knocking  tbeir  heads  to- 
gather,  Meta  & sick  man  vomiting  up  tewn^ 
lie  is  a sawyer,  who,  with  the  help  of  the 
King  of  Spaili,  saws  the  globe  Hi  two>Maia- 
temm  sitting  aloft  gSHiaUog  the  aex^rgbiSe** 
Af  long  ?m  he  lived  the  e>trle»tnmt*  cftfriiti* 
tied  tii  assail  liim  £ ahil  when  he  die»htti  l7h% 
he  loft  behind  him  n France 
and  impoverished  that  ho  alii!  kept,  the  sat- 
irists busy,  , . ■’  * ; • *.  *■ ' v*  *' ; ‘ - 

Even  in  our  own  time  Lottia  X?T> 
suggested  mte  dC  tlie  heat'  v&sxeiii#^ 
drawn,  and  iy  is  accompanied  l>y  eii  explan- 
atory es my  almost  unique  a moug  pros*  sat- 
ires for  hitter  wit  »ael  blasting  troth.  The 
same  hand  wtelded  tooth  *h*i  p*u  atgl  thi* 
pencil*  and  it  was  the  wonderful  hand  <»f 
Thackeray.  u You  see  at  tmcSf*'  he  soya,  fax' 
explanation  of  ttietore,  ty  ts 

n\aib>  out  of  the  wig,  thfc  hi gb-Loeleit  shocks 
md  cloak*  all  jtewthde+lb 
Tims  do  barbers  anti  cohhlejrB  tuake  thp  gods 
that  we  worship^  ' ‘IV:’V; : vT'V;  V 


v$\>m  tm  stars. 

0 ^NrouT,  look  dawn  through  ckuivl  «od  «cr 
l-  pop  our  fiUt  end  pain  1 
Bid  nil  the  dienws  il>at  l toy  denies 

In 'fender  rimHeyA,f 

And  take  K^rcj[i%  .trteirry.’gliiUbin  " 

Sweet  tcndier.  tlmn  the  schools 
Thy  4pCt.H!hle^  leysf>n<:  brmg: 

'■riie  rehtd  the  beljiug 'heart, 

The,  nil!  like  broken  »vmg: 

Miikv  H»ttdy  for  k ^uliter  night*  •;  • 

And:  ftg  a"d;earei'  Monimg  Lsgtif  t 


h u t>  got  Oft  lii al  befojre  the  other  hmute  tor 
Iji^crrml  dcpn^farifin^.  He  w shorn  axh!  fpftto 
giijt’  by  MiiitVtejiob  ; Iie  ts  bridfeA  tvy  Quf'tsii 
Anne.  He  is  shown  ilripking  a gohlei  of  im- 
tujfin  (>lbod.  Wo.soe  ttlui.  in  tl>c  afobk^  with 
hiis  coiif^^rate?  ihp  Pope,  putf  the  devil 


ilSsgi 


V! 


RAPE  OF  THE  GAMP 


1UP0  Of  1!MB  fiAMF 


oahs  ^aicy  «rLA&uj:<a  nv  i con.  er  uwk  waa  aanUKtu  t<crorr  m*  r.\uv~ 


aft  hift  nhfcus^eetiu#  iieert*  arid  5I0W 


■CHAPTEB  XXIY, 
fttvtN  ovi:iui«MUt>. 

NOW*  the  Kw^tmrm  in  the  vieforiena 
Oxford  University  boat  raged  and 
ted  iu  hte  diminutive  whin,  smoking  -many 
iript^mHuprvm*  h M<Ln*>U 

ami  thin  horrid  letter  pf  Franks  hy 

b in  ^sm'prixioui*  lamp*  ntiUi  it  dn(vf'  him 
wild.  Xot  a word  Irani  he  vrittcu  to  p? 
heard  from  the  Hto%vnf«  during  hia  yenr& 
tfjdWfiit  America.  Poor  Mat  tin,  m iit&  \vtbixfc 


ing  wiik  dottghr^  Atf'JBiUuo-'  little  favor  which 
Junet  in  h#y  bad  extended  fo  him, 

had  said  to'’Mrt  ;oid;,  fitfift*  during  their  la^f 
term  at  words  wiiieli  had  united 

the  UiWfto  think  »h*  had  tacitly  accepted 
hb»  yoengvr  rival.  And  it  mtifck  he  ?&~ 
metriheet^i  tliUt  he  hud  done  lri»  whinml  to 
destroy  "liey Regard  .frit  hiiw*  So  when  the 
news  of  EfeanuF*  death  reached  hi«i*if  otdjr 
adwted  him  with  a tender  and  ;*»»**  churi- 
tuhfce  m^Iauchely;  Of  Janet  ami  Martin  he 


F'Tf2$§£3 
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fervently  ejaculated,  “ God  speed  them  both !” 
and  went  on  his  dreary  way  to  a country 
where  he  knew  that  life  was  cheaply  held ; 
for  on  proposing  to  insure  his  own  at  a first- 
rate  office,  it  had  been  courteously  declined, 
“the  risks  in  Mexico  at  the  present  crisis, 
and  under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  being 
so  manifold.”  Nevertheless  the  seductive 
secretary  hoped  they  should  see  him  back 
safe  and  sound,  and  that  he  would  wish  to 
renew  his  proposition  after  having  evaded 
the  dangers  of  war  in  such  a savage  and 
unhealthy  region. 

It  was  the  trifling  episode  of  his  conver- 
sation with  Martin  which  induced  him  so 
suddenly  to  accept  this  engagement,  and  to 
maintain  for  so  long  an  unbroken  silence 
with  his  friends  in  Pedlington.  He  honest- 
ly wished  Janet  to  be  free  to  make  and  re- 
tain her  own  choice,  and  feared  that  any 
thing  approaching  to  an  advance  on  his 
part,  now  that  he  was  free,  would  seem  like 
claiming  her  on  the  score  of  his  generosity 
and  of  the  previous  love  passage  between 
them. 

But  when  the  stormy  year  of  his  cam- 
paigning was  drawing  to  a close,  he  wrote 
to  lYank  from  Mexico,  announcing  his  re- 
turn by  way  of  VeTa  Cruz  and  New  York, 
and  casually  remarking  that  he  supposed  he 
should  have  to  congratulate  Janet  and  Mar- 
tin on  his  arrival.  The  letter  in  his  hand 
was  a brief  answer  from  Frank,  received 
through  his  agents  in  New  York,  saying  how 
glad  they  all  had  been  to  see  his  handwriting 
again,  how  much  more  glad  they  would  be 
to  see  his  face,  and  expressing  astonishment 
that  he  had  not  written  before  leaving  En- 
gland, or  for  so  many  months  since.  As  to 
the  bit  of  badinage  about  Martin  and  Janet 
(Frank  said),  of  course  she  could  not  help 
poor  Martin’s  persistent  folly.  But  they  all 
liked  him  well  enough,  and  thought  he  was 
really  enamored  of  some  poetical  ideal,  and 
had  chosen  Janet  to  impersonate  this.  Alas ! 
how  often  is  this  indeed  the  case!  Frank 
proceeded  to  say  that  ever  since  Lyte’s  ar- 
ticles had  appeared  in  the Review,  that 

periodical  had  entirely  supplanted  the  Ox- 
ford Chronicle , and  the  whole  family  had 
grown  quite  learned  in  the  geography  and 
current  military  and  political  history  of 
“The  Latin  Empire.”  Then  in  a postscript 
Frank  added : “ The  sooner  you  turn  up,  my 
dear  fellow,  the  better.  A certain  person, 
who  has  now  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
is  becoming  rather  more  cracked  than  dis- 
creet; and  I really  don’t  know  what  may 
not  happen  if  the  state  of  suspense  is  pro- 
tracted. She  says  now  that  she  knows  you 
won’t  come  home,  but  will  stay  in  New 
York.  I wonder  whether  you  will  have 
stumbled  across  your  old  enemy  George 
Baily  at  New  York.  Probably  not.  But  it 
seems  he  has  fallen  upon  his  legs  in  the 
United  States ; and  though  he  is  a degraded 


man  now,  I must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  has  scraped  together  and  returned 
the  £500  put  by  for  Hubert,  of  which  he 
had  (to  the  best  of  our  belief)  defrauded  the 
governor.  He  has  had  the  impudence  to 
write  to  Blanche  and  ask  her  to  join  him 
out  there.  We  all  oppose  the  idea;  but 
there  is  no  knowing  what  a woman  may  not 
do  in  such  a case.  I suppose  you  do  not 
know  that  Nelly  is  to  be  married  to  Fuller 
on  the  1st  of  February,  and  that  they  sail 
for  Canada  about  a week  after  the  wedding.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  while 
the  paragraph  in  the  body  of  the  letter 
which  repudiated  any  idea  of  Martin’s  suc- 
cess would  by  itself  have  been  a source  of 
delight  to  our  returning  exile,  that  passage 
in  the  postscript  alarmed  and  agitated  him. 
Why  was  not  Frank  more  explicit  ? What 
could  he  mean?  One  thing  was  evident 
now  beyond  a doubt.  Janet  had  been  con- 
stant to  him,  even  under  the  cruel  blow  of 
his  departure  without  a word  of  encourage- 
ment spoken  or  written,  after  she  had  heard 
of  his  freedom.  But  now,  at  length,  Frank 
feared  something  from  the  protraction  of 
her  suspense.  He  was  not  a man  to  speak 
prematurely.  What  was  it  that  he  feared  t 
Was  she,  in  anger  or  despair,  about  to  throw 
herself  away  upon  some  man  whom  she  did 
not  love  f Or  was  her  health  giving  way 
under  the  strain  f 

Well  Lyte  remembered  that  two  or  three 
years  previously  Frank  had  hinted  that  this 
passion  was  “ consuming  her.”  It  was  dur- 
ing the  short  conversation  which  arose  be- 
tween them  apropos  of  the  bottle  of  perfume. 
But  in  the  long  interval  which  had  elapsed 
since  then  he  had  persistently  tried  to  starve 
out  that  regard  of  hers,  not  anticipating  his 
own  freedom,  and  since  knowing  of  his  own 
release  had  pursued  his  former  plan  in  order 
to  leave  her  free.  But  now  it  appeared  that 
she  had  never  wavered,  and  was  suffering 
past  endurance  from  his  seeming  inconstan- 
cy. Oh,  if  she  could  only  read  his  true  heart, 
and  see  how  she  wTas  cherished  there ! Sure- 
ly, Bedford  Lyte  insisted  to  himself,  as  some 
millions  of  lovers  have  done  before,  no  wom- 
an was  ever  so  singly  and  purely  worshiped 
as  she  had  been  in  that  secret  shrine.  Nor 
was  he  very  far  wrong.  The  man  had  loved 
the  girl  with  more  devotion  than  many  girls 
have  lavished  upon  them  in  this  degenerate 
age.  He  had  proved  it,  too ; though  after  a 
fashion  little  likely  to  have  yielded  her  much 
comfort  hitherto. 

Should  he  find  her  thin  and  wasted,  with 
her  beauty  half  gone,  her  radiance  dimmed  f 
Almost  he  hoped  it  might  be  so,  that  he 
might  prove  how  far  above  such  mortal 
chances  was  his  mature  love  for  her.  He 
thought  of  Osseo,  and  Owenee  the  faithfal, 
and  declared  solemnly  to  himself  that,  if  his 
Janet  had  become  “wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly,” 
as  did  Owenee,  he  would  still  be  true,  as 
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Osseo  was;  and  doubtless  he  would  have 
been  so.  There  are  some  men  who  can  only 
love  once,  though  as  boys  they  might  have 
slipped,  as  Lyte  had  done.  Yet  had  he  pos- 
sessed twelve  millions  of  gold  doubloons 
instead  of  £1200  (to  which  sum  his  little 
savings  amounted),  he  would  have  given 
every  fraction  of  it,  without  a murmur,  to 
save  her  beauty — so  far  in  his  eyes  was  it 
beyond  every  source  of  actual  or  possible 
delight  which  he  had  ever  known. 

As  he  fumed  and  fretted,  the  sea  rose 
higher,  and  the  wind  raged  more  fiercely  in 
fitful  and  sudden  gusts.  Every  half  hour 
the  mate  had  been  shortening  sail  during 
the  last  watch.  It  was  now  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  blowing  a strong  gale. 
The  ship,  no  longer  steady  and  upright,  at 
times  careened  over  to  leeward,  then  right- 
ing again  with  a heavy  lurch,  appeared  to 
suffer  a strain  through  her  whole  body,  as 
though  the  knees  and  joists  were  parting 
company,  and  the  ocean  about  to  pour  in 
and  ingulf  them. 

As  eight  bells  struck,  the  mate  thundered 
at  the  captain’s  door.  That  mariner  enjoy- 
ed profound  slumbers  under  the  most  agi- 
tating circumstances,  and  had  already  con- 
fided to  Mr.  Lyte  that  he  could  sleep  “ till 
the  crack  of  doom,”  if  he  only  once  got 
“ soundly  off  in  a gale  of  wind.” 

Being  aware  of  this  idiosyncrasy  on  the 
part  of  his  commander,  Mr.  Jones  (a  small 
but  sturdy  manner)  pounded  away,  regard- 
less alike  of  knuckles  and  panels. 

“ What  now  f”  roared  the  captain  from 
within. 

“ Blowin’  a gale,  Sir,”  bellowed  the  officer. 

“ Have  you  made  her  snug  P’  ( from  within  ). 

“Ay,  ay,  Sir.” 

“ How’s  her  head  T” 

“ East-node-east”  (in  Mr.  Jones’s  stento- 
rian conventional). 

“ How’s  the  wind  P’  (from  within). 

“No-ode”  (still  more  stentorian  and  con- 
ventional). 

“Then  let  it  blow!”  (from  within). 

This  dialogue,  rude,  and  almost  horrible 
as  it  may  seem,  in  the  face  of  danger  impend- 
ing over  the  lives  of  so  many  persons  who 
were  innocent  of  the  craft  and  avarice  which 
had  actuated  the  owners,  rather  inspired  the 
passenger  with  confidence  in  the  captain. 
Evidently,  even  when  half  drunk  and  half 
asleep,  he  could  follow  up  an  idea  through 
its  legitimate  stages,  and  form  a conclusion 
which,  though  rash,  was  based  upon  the  sat- 
isfactory evolution  of  that  idea. 

But  Mr.  Jones  was  equally  worthy  of  re- 
spect, and,  moreover,  w'as  sober.  After  a 
pause,  during  which  the  plunging  and  lurch- 
ing of  the  ship  indicated  great  difficulty  in 
steering  her  on  the  present  course,  he  again 
thundered  at  the  captain’s  door. 

“What  now-ow-owP’  roared  the  angry 
commander. 


“ Blowin’  terrible  hard,  Sir,”  bellowed  the 
mate. 

“ So  it  was  last  time  you  came  kickin’  up 
a row  here,”  retorted  the  captain,  who  sup- 
posed he  had  been  asleep  for  a whole  watch 
(four  hours)  since  the  last  disturbance. 
“How’s  her  head f”  he  continued,  yawning 
terribly. 

“ East-node-east,”  as  before. 

“ How’s  the  wind  f” 

“ No-o-ode !”  louder  than  Boreas  itself. 

“Then  let  it  blow,  and— et  c»tera,”  dim- 
ly audible. 

“We’d  better  heave  her  to,  Sir,”  roared 
Mr.  Jones. 

At  this  outrageous  breach  of  discipline. 
Captain  M'Leod,  looking  like  the  pictures 
of  sanguinary  buccaneers  in  boys’  books, 
with  a fiery  visage  surrounded  with  fierce 
black  hair,  with  glaring  eyes  and  glistening 
teeth,  appeared  suddenly  at  his  door  in  a 
white  guernsey  and  woolen  drawers. 

“ Pray  who  commands  this  ship,  Sir  ?”  he 
inquired,  gravely. 

“ Why,  you  do,  Sir,”  replied  the  mate,  un- 
covering. 

“And  you’ve  made  her  snug,  using  your 
own  judgment,  Mr.  Jones  T and  you  tell  me 
the  wind  is  north,  and  the  ship  steering  her 
course  t That  is  so,  is  it  not  P’ 

“That’s  so,  Sir.” 

“Then  let  the  ship  continue  on  her  course ; 
and  tell  the  officer  of  the  watch,  if  any  thing 
is  carried  away,  to  clap  it  on  again.” 

Before  Mr.  Jones  had  securely  fastened  on 
his  sou’wester  again,  a snort  like  the  battle- 
cry  of  a wild  boar,  from  the  recesses  of  the 
stem  cabin,  announced  that  Captain  M‘Leod, 
of  the  Adriatic , was  again  in  the  embrace  of 
the  drowsy  god.  Then  Lyte  heard  the  dis- 
comfited mate  growling  like  a grizzly  bear, 
and  blundering  up  the  steps  which  led  from 
the  cuddy  to  the  poop  deck,  and,  when  ho 
got  there,  uniting  with  the  secoud  mate 
(whose  watch  it  was)  in  new  orders  for  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  sail.  Not  being  able 
to  sleep,  Lyte  went  up  also.  The  night 
seemed  to  be  pitch-dark,  and  by  the  myste- 
rious light  of  the  binnacle  lamp  the  men  at 
the  wheel  looked  like  two  Brobdingnagians. 
Presently  the  mate  came  aft,  and  stooped 
over  the  binnacle  to  see  the  compass.  He 
looked  like  Magog,  and  the  other  two  like 
Og  and  Gog.  The  wind  yelled  and  shrieked 
through  the  rigging.  The  cries  of  the  men 
taking  up  a third  reef  in  the  maintop-sail 
sounded  like  the  inarticulate  howling  of  lost 
spirits  sent  to  wander  on  the  trackless  deep. 
Every  now  and  then,  as  the  ship  surged  up 
the  side  of  a soaring  wave,  or  pluuged  into 
some  tremendous  ocean  hollow,  a white 
gleam  of  surf  skimmed  up  or  down  the 
heaving  mass,  merely  serving  to  make  the 
darkness  visible;  and  when  the  passenger 
struggled  and  grappled  his  way  to  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  poop,  he  could  distinguish, 
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partly  by  sight  and  partly  by  sound,  and  the  I undying  renown.  Why,  it  was  publicly 
huge  vibrations  of  the  ship,  that  the  crest  stated,  after  due  reference  to  Bell's  Life  and 
of  every  wave,  itself  an  immense  body  of  The  Field , that  the  time  in  which  Lyte  ac- 
water,  was  curling  over  the  weather  bul-  complished  the  two  miles  was  fully  one-fifth 
wark,  and  seething  to  and  fro  on  the  main-  of  a second  less  than  in  any  race  on  record ! 
deck,  always  being  replenished  by  another  The  Durham  man  was  beaten  by  one  sec- 
before  it  could  escape  at  the  lee  scuppers,  ond  and  a fifth ; the  London  man  by  one 
After  a while,  a rift  in  the  clouds  allowing  and  two-fifths ; the  others  were  nowhere, 
a faint  glimmer  of  starlight  to  appear,  Lyte  So  terrific  had  the  pace  been  from  start  to 
saw  the  sailors  gliding  mysteriously,  like  finish  that  all  the  quidnuncs  present  an- 
hobgoblins,  down  the  main  rigging,  and  ap-  ticipated  a breakdown  on  the  part  of  Lyte. 
parently  dropping  recklessly  into  the  turbid  Now  the  hero’s  running  days  seemed  to 
pool  on  deck.  But  really  no  human  being  have  run  themselves  out.  Browbeaten  and 
unaided  could  have  got  through  it,  and  ropes  dejected  in  aspect,  after  two  or  three  hope- 
were  strained  along  from  poop  to  forecastle,  less  and  helpless  scrambles  and  tumblings 
by  which  the  descent  and  transit  either  way  on  to  the  po  3p  and  down  again,  he  sat  hum- 
were  mode.  bly  over  a novel  at  the  cuddy  table,  having 

Finding  after  a while  that  the  officer  of  coaxed  the  steward  for  a gravitating  lamp, 
the  watch  was  clutching  hold  of  something  grasping  the  rack  with  tenacious  digits,  en- 
and  hanging  on  beside  him,  Lyte  shouted  twining  his  noble  legs  in  the  lashings  under- 
at him,  “ Rough-and-tumble  kind  of  work  neath,  and  barely  managing  to  hold  his  own, 
this?”  which  intellectual  remark  he  had  to  so  fickle  is  human  glory! 
bellow  at  the  top  of  his  voice  about  half  a Captain  M‘Leod  had  been  restored  to  a 
dozen  times,  the  officer  seeming  most  anx-  sense  of  duty  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  mom- 
ions  to  hear  it,  but  unable  to  do  so  at  first  ing,  when  the  officer  of  the  ensuing  watch 
on  account  of  the  whizzing  and  roaring  of  again  politely  suggested  heaving  to.  8he 
wind  and  waves,  and  the  manifold  noises  was  too  deep  in  the  waarter , he  said,  being 
of  a ship  straining  in  distress.  from  Somersetshire.  She  did  lurch  terrible, 

“ We  shall  ketch  it — afore  long,”  was  the  and  the  mastisses  wer’  in  danger,  he  added, 
cheerful  reply,  which  the  passenger  caught  “Then  let  her  go  off  two  points,  Mr.  Fitz- 
at  once,  either  from  the  seaman’s  more  judi-  gerald,”  roared  the  resolute  captain.  “ Give 
cious  selection  of  time  or  of  his  words.  Aft-  her  the  foresail  (with  a reef  in  it),  and  then 
er  which  encouragement,  at  the  imminent  let  her  rip!  Now  remember,  Mr.  Crays — 
risk  of  his  life,  Mr.  Lyte  regained  the  com-  you  and  your  men — her  course  is  due  east.” 
panion  ladder,  and  blundered  back  to  his  Mr.  Crays,  in  a roar  like  a savage  bear, 
little  cabin,  where  he  found  Tommy  still  responded,  “Ay,  ay,  Sir!” 
balancing  himself  on  one  leg,  and  with  his  “And  you,  Mr.  Fitz,  if  she  carries  any 
head  still  tucked  under  his  wing,  as  if  the  thing  away,  you  clap  it  on  again.  And  if 
ship  were  upright  and  motionless  in  a har-  the  wind  shifts  (which  it  won’t),  let  me 
bor  of  refuge.  know.”  And  down  the  mariner  stumbled,  be- 

This  sort  of  thing  continued  not  only  stowing  upon  his  sore  and  studious  guest  at 
without  abatement,  but  rather  getting  the  cuddy  table  a sounding  smack  between 
worse  and  worse,  during  the  morning  watch  the  shoulder-blades,  inviting  him  to  “ keep 
and  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  the  stand-  up  his  pecker,”  and,  to  Bedford’s  delight 
ing  rigging  and  the  bulwarks  creaking  and  (somewhat  tempered  with  apprehension), 
grinding  in  a most  detestable  regularity  of  announcing  his  determination  to  “ let  her 
dissonance  as  the  vessel  scudded  and  lurch-  rip,”  i.  e.,  to  proceed  on  her  course  at  all 
ed  through  a heavy  cross-sea.  The  main-  hazards,  when  more  prudent  navigators 
deck  was  constantly  afloat,  and  though  as  would  heave  to. 

yet  happily  the  cuddy  and  state-rooms  (in  The  gale  was  now  blowing  steadily  from 
the  poop)  were  high  and  dry,  it  is  scarcely  the  northwest,  and  the  vessel  being  steered 
pleasant  to  be  in  mid-Atlantic,  in  the  howl-  due  east,  went  more  freely  with  the  wind 
ing  month  of  February,  on  board  of  a ship  on  her  quarter.  She  was  running  under 
whose  decks  and  bulwarks  form  a tank  treble- reefed  foretop  and  maintop  sails,  a 
which  holds  a gurgling,  seething  pool,  ever  reefed  foresail,  and  a foretop-mast  stay-saiL 
changing  its  course,  rushing  to  and  fro,  At  intervals  of  two  hours,  and  sometimes  less, 
hither  and  thither,  with  the  pitching  and  Captain  M'Leod  appeared  on  the  poop,  with 
rolling  of  the  ship,  and  dashing  with  mimic  a countenance  like  “ furious  Goth”  or  “ fiery 
fury  of  the  war  without  against  every  ob-  Hun,”  stared  savagely  at  the  elements,  at 
stacle  which  opposes  its  movements.  Bed-  the  two  unfortunates  who  were  steering 
ford’s  bones  ached  w orse  than  they  did  the  stubborn  ship,  and  at  the  officer  of  the 
after  rowing  either  of  his  two  university  watch,  after  which  silent  protest  against 
races,  or  after  running  his  victorious  two-  nature  and  art  he  would  disappear.  “ Stick- 
mile  race  against  the  champions  of  Cam-  ing  to  your  seat  like  grim  death,  eh,  Mr. 
bridge,  London,  Dublin,  and  Durham,  in  Lytef”  he  would  say,  while* passing  that 
which  he  gained  for  himself  and  his  college  unhappy  individual  at  the  cuddy  table.  At 
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last  he  dragged  Lyte  into  his  stem  cabin,  and 
fed  him  on  Bologna  sausage,  Bourbon  whis- 
ky, and  Angostura  bitters.  Cooked  meals 
were  out  of  the  question.  The  cook’s  gal- 
ley was  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a whirl- 
pool, and  that  sable  functionary  himself 
enjoying  sweet  sleep  and  balmy  oblivion  in 
the  regions  below.  Nevertheless  the  stew- 
ard promised  Mr.  Lyte  a cup  of  tea  in  the 
evening,  if  he  could  “ only  get  a bit  of  fire 
in  the  cuddy  stove.”  Alas ! they  knew  not 
what  the  evening  would  bring  forth. 

The  afternoon  brought  forth  not  more, 
perhaps,  than  was  dimly  foreboded,  but  cer- 
tainly more  than  was  distinctly  foreseen.  At 
2 P.M.,  while  his  guest  was,  at  the  captain’s 
request,  “ pitching  into”  a Bologna  sausage, 
and  the  good  ship  Adriatic  was  pitching 
into  the  waves  with  an  apparent  intention 
of  never  coming  out  again,  a tremendous 
bang  and  a smash  were  distinctly  audible  in 
the  stem  cabin,  though  the  wind  was  car- 
rying sounds  forward. 

“Hullo!”  observed  Lyte,  pausing  with 
sausage  in  air. 

Bang ! Smash ! For  a few  moments  the 
two  reports  seemed  to  hush  all  the  previous 
grinding,  grating,  creaking,  and  groaning 
of  casks,  barrels,  ropes,  and  timbers  which 
proclaimed  the  general  distress. 

“There  they  go!”  rejoined  McLeod,  in  a 
sort  of  oracular  response  to  Lyte’s  “ Hullo !” 

Presently  a large  amphibious  boatswain, 
clad  in  yellow  tarpaulin,  and  dripping  with 
Atlantic  brine,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

Grinning  hideously,  he  blurts  out,  “Fo’es’l 
carried  away,  Sir.” 

“ And  I”  the  captain  inquired,  being  fully 
aware  that  as  yet  only  the  bang  was  account- 
ed for. 

“ And  main-deck  swept  clean  as  a whis- 
tle. Cook’s  galley,  bulwarks,  water  casks, 
barrel,  spare  spars,  and  all,  clean  gone !” 

“ Pipe  all  hands  to  grog,  aft,  immediately. 
Tell  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  set  the  main  try-sail, 
and  then  set  to  work  and  bend  a new  storm 
foresail.” 

“Ay,  ay,  Sir;”  and  away  went  the  am- 
phibious one. 

Lyte  made  it  a point  of  honor  to  ask  no 
further  questions.  And  though  M'Leod 
when  drinking  freely  was  not  usually  com- 
municative, yet  being  touched  by  this  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  his  guest,  he  spoke 
out.  “ It  must  be  one  of  two  things,”  he  said : 

“ we  must  keep  on  moving  pretty  fast,  and 
take  care  not  to  get  pooped , or  we  must  heave 
to.  If  I heave  to,  the  ship  won’t  ride.  She’s 
too  deep,  as  Mr.  Green  says.  I doubt  if  we 
could  keep  her  up  to  the  wind.” 

“What  is  being  pooped f”  asked  the 
landsman,  innocently. 

“If  they  don’t  get  that  try-sail  set,  and 
bend  another  foresail,  you’ll  see  before  long,  j 
On’y  then  you’ll  never  be  able  to  tell  the 
tale.  You  see,  we’re  pretty  nearly  running  I 


before  the  wind.  If  one  of  these  big  rollers 
comes  along  faster  than  we  keep  moving,  it 
smashes  in  our  poop,  and  down  we  go  stem 
foremost.” 

At  this  juncture  the  howling  of  the  brave 
fellows  was  heard  in  midship.  They  had 
swallowed  their  rum,  and  were  setting  the 
try-sail — a service  of  danger,  now  that  the 
main-deck  was  swept  clear  of  her  bulwarks, 
and  was  open  to  the  fury  of  every  rollei 
through  the  summit  of  which  they  rushed, 
and  whose  foaming  crest  closed  in  upon 
them,  as  if  it  were  claiming  them  for  its 
own. 

Among  brave  men  in  danger  a sort  of 
freemasonry  exists,  as  undoubtedly  is  the 
case  also  among  cowards.  M‘Leod  had 
strongly  taken  to  his  new  ally,  and  had  per- 
suaded him  to  light  his  trusty  old  pipe  and 
smoke  it  in  his  own  sacred  cabin. 

At  3.45  p.m.  another  crash,  loud  though 
distant,  was  heard. 

“The  foretop-mast,  by !”  exclaimed 

the  captain,  now  springing  to  his  feet  and 
hurrying  up  on  deck.  Lyte  followed  at 
once.  This  was  a twofold  disaster,  the 
foretop-sail  and  foretop-mast  stay -sail  both 
coming  down  together,  depriving  the  ship 
of  all  sail  forward,  and  encumbering  her 
with  the  wreck.  Of  course  it  had  been  im- 
possible in  this  stress  of  weather  to  bend  a 
new  foresail  since  the  former  one  was  car- 
ried away,  so  that  now  the  ship  was  scud- 
ding under  only  the  reefed  maintop -sail 
and  the  main  try-sail,  and  it  was  almost  as 
difficult  to  keep  her  before  the  wind  as  to 
heave  her  to. 

All  hands  were  immediately  summoned, 
and  the  wreck  cleared  away  as  rapidly  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  Lyte, 
seeing  a service  toward  in  which  he  could 
be  of  use,  scrambled  down  for  his  bowie- 
knife,  went  along  the  ropes  to  the  fore  rig- 
ging, and  there  worked  manfully  at  cutting 
away  the  wreck,  though  he  narrowly  es- 
caped being  washed  overboard  more  than 
once,  and  only  owed  his  life  to  his  own  agil- 
ity and  tenacity  of  grasp. 

No  sooner  was  all  the  topmast  rigging 
cleared  away  than  the  forestay-sail  was  set, 
and  incredible  exertions  were  made  by  all 
hands  to  bend  a new  foresail.  The  moon 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  though  the  ship  was 
terribly  knocked  about  and  the  steering  ap- 
paratus much  strained  in  the  mean  while, 
they  had  the  new  foresail  set  before  mid- 
night. Then  the  captain,  at  urgent  request 
of  the  officers  (for  which  Mr.  Lyte  silent- 
ly cursed  them),  hove  the  ship  to,  and  turn- 
ed in. 

By  some  obscure  mental  process  it  was 
evident  to  Lyte  that  whereas  officers  mid 
men  all  liked  their  captain,  all  equally  dis- 
trusted him.  The  overlading  of  the  ves- 
sel, in  which  M‘Leod  had  no  concern,  was 
now  acknowledged  on  all  hands;  and  though 
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Lyte  saw  that  the  man  upon  whom  now 
chiefly  all  their  lives  depended  was  a drunk- 
ard, he  also  saw  that  there  was  a vast  re- 
serve of  energy  about  him,  drunk  or  sober, 
and  that  he  was  capable  of  judicious  and 
energetic  action  if  this  could  be  called 
into  operation  at  the  right  moment.  Put- 
ting together  M'Leod’s  age  (about  fifty), 
his  robust  health,  his  position,  and  reputa- 
tion, it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  habitu- 
ally have  indulged  too  freely  while  in  com- 
mand of  a ship.  In  all  probability  the  over- 
lading of  the  vessel  had  preyed  upon  his 
mind  in  the  present  instance,  and  co-oper- 
ated with  other  causes  of  anxiety,  to  which 
he  had  already  alluded  in  conversation  with 
his  guest,  to  cause  the  present  most  inop- 
portune outbreak.  Consoling  himself  as 
well  as  he  could  in  this  way,  and  with  the 
reflection  that  the  officers  were  able  and 
willing,  Lyte  once  more  “ turned  in,”  and 
while  doing  so  stroked  and  coaxed  his 
drowsy  little  bird,  which  opened  one  eye 
and  peeped  at  him  curiously ; for  he  was 
weighed  upon  with  a kind  of  apprehension 
that  this  would  be  their  last  greeting.  The 
small  bird  manifested  a power  of  sleeping, 
and  a dexterity  in  poising  himself  on  one 
leg  with  his  head  invisible,  which  were  pro- 
voking. It  seemed  to  imply  that  in  causing 
his  master  to  lose  a passage  on  the  finest 
steamer  afloat,  and  to  intrust  himself  on  a 
ship  which  exhibited  the  strongest  possible 
tendency  to  go  to  the  bottom,  he  had  ful- 
filled his  terrestrial  destiny,  and  had  no 
more  functions  to  perform  than  becoming 
an  insensate  ball  of  fluff,  and  maintain- 
ing his  equilibrium  by  night  and  day  with 
a sublime  disregard  to  the  laws  of  gravita- 
,tion. 

Again  McLeod  emulated  his  passenger 
and  bird  in  the  profundity  of  his  slumbers 
and  in  his  practical  defiance  of  certain 
sound  theoretical  maxims.  To  Bedford 
Lyte,  in  those  anxious  sleepless  hours,  that 
versatile  ship  Adriatic , large  as  she  was, 
seemed  to  achieve  every  variety  of  position 
except  the  inverted  vertical.  To  say  that 
occasionally  he  ascertained  his  heels  to  be 
where  a man  naturally  looks  for  his  head 
would  fall  ludicrously  short  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  case.  After  a couple  of  hours’ 
violent  straining  and  struggling  to  maintain 
a horizontal  position  commensurate  with 
the  limits  of  his  berth,  he  gave  that  up,  as 
men  have  given  up  trying  to  square  the  cir- 
cle. Jamming  himself  into  a corner  to  lee- 
ward in  such  a posture  that  nothing  short 
of  an  absolute  somersault  on  the  part  of  the 
Adriatic  could  dislodge  him,  he  recommenced 
the  perusal  of  his  novel  by  the  light  of  a 
gravitating  lamp.  Fortunately  for  him,  it 
was  the  inimitable  Tale  of  Two  Cities , by 
Charles  Dickens ; and  the  capers  cut  by  his 
berth  served  as  a ludicrous  illustration  of 
the  lively  coffin  which  hopped,  skipped,  and 


jumped  along  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  and 
terrified  son  of  Jerry. 

Thus  the  wearisome  night-watches  wore 
away  far  less  tediously  than  they  might 
have  done  had  the  modem  delineator  of  hu- 
manity never  lived  and  wrought.  Already 
the  first  glimmer  of  wintry  dawn  was  peer- 
ing through  the  scuttle,  and  paling  the 
twinkle  of  his  dying  lamp  as  the  ship  rolled 
to  starboard — when  suddenly  the  Adriatic 
was  convulsed  from  bow  to  stern-post,  from 
mast-head  to  keel,  by  a prodigious  shock. 
Lyte  had  scarcely  time  to  notice  that  she 
swerved  and  staggered  in  a manner  quite 
different  to  all  her  former  evolutions,  when 
the  ocean  rushed  in  upon  him  in  a drench- 
ing, blinding  flood.  Whence  it  came  he 
knew  not ; but  what  mattered  that  f One 
thing  he  knew  beyond  a doubt:  his  frail 
door  had  flown  open  under  the  pressure, 
and  it  was  surging  in  his  little  cabin  and 
out  again  breast-high. 

In  this  horrible  predicament  he  yet  form- 
ed and  carried  out  one  idea.  That  the  ship 
was  foundering  he  hastily  took  for  granted, 
and  though  a powerful  swimmer,  he  knew 
that  a man  unaided  can  not  live  long  in  a 
heavy  sea.  He  therefore  slipped  off  his 
pilot  coat,  dropped  it  in  the  pool  in  which 
he  stood,  dragged  out  his  cork  jacket  from 
under  his  bolster  and  put  it  on,  then  floun- 
dered and  scrambled  up  on  to  the  poop  deck, 
only  observing  as  he  went  that  the  water 
seemed  to  be  leaving  the  cuddy  faster  than 
it  came  in. 

The  captain  was  already  on  deck,  and 
pounced  upon  him  instantly.  The  steering 
apparatus  of  the  vessel  had  given  way,  from 
the  tremendous  strain  upon  it;  she  had  sud- 
denly broached  to,  and  had  fallen  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  where  she  lay  almost  on 
her  beam  ends,  and  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  the  waves,  which  now  beat  even  over  the 
lofty  poop.  One  of  these  waves  had  burst 
open  Bedford’s  cabin  scuttle,  and  had  pour- 
ed an  angry  stream  of  water  upon  him  as  he 
sat  pent  up  against  the  lee  bulk-head.  An- 
other had  burst  open  the  cuddy  doors  and 
sent  a tremendous  volume  of  water  surging 
up  and  down  the  whole  length  of  the  saloon. 
Meanwhile  the  two  gallant  fellows  at  the 
wheel,  and  Mr.  Green,  the  second  mate,  had 
been  washed  overboard  and  were  irretriev- 
ably lost;  and  when  M‘Leod  reached  the 
deck  he  found  himself  alone  on  the  poop  of 
a foundering  ship. 

Now  suddenly,  to  his  great  joy,  having 
a strong  and  willing  man  at  his  elbow,  Cap- 
tain M‘Leod  snatched  a favorable  opportu- 
nity and  seated  Lyte  on  his  buttocks  with 
a coil  of  the  tiller  chain  twisted  round  his 
left  wrist,  and  grasped  below  with  both 
hands  about  fourteen  inches  from  the  block, 
and  implored  him  for  God’s  sake,  and  as  he 
valued  all  their  lives,  not  to  let  go  till  he 
came  back. 
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Then  M‘Leod  vanished;  and  before  we 
attempt  to  indicate  Bedford  Lyte’s  fate  we 
may  as  well  say  that  the  captain’s  enter- 
prise was  to  dare  the  perils  of  the  main- 
deck,  and  trust  to  the  strength  and  courage 
of  his  passenger  to  keep  a little  control  of 
the  rudder  until  he  could  bring  the  carpen- 
ter aft,  and  two  or  three  more  men,  to  re- 
lieve Lyte  from  his  awful  position  and  re- 
sume the  steering  of  the  disabled  vessel. 

The  difficulty  and  perplexity  of  Lyte’s 
situation  are  wholly  past  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a landsman.  There  he  sat,  sternly 
tugging  and  straining  at  that  awful  chain, 
for  some  long,  long  minutes,  which  hung 

“ Like  Joshua'S  moon  in  Ajalon.” 

Great  masses  of  water,  breaking  over  the 
ship’s  counter,  hurled  themselves  upon  him, 
drenching  him  to  the  skin,  blinding  his  eyes, 
which  he  was  wholly  unable  to  wipe,  and 
gradually  freezing  the  very  strength  out  of 
his  hands  and  wrists,  to  which  the  cold,  slip- 
pery chain  now  clung  with  a deadly  coil. 
His  back,  or,  rather,  only  the  lower  part  of 
it,  was  planted  against  a projection  not  high 
enough  to  afford  him  a fair  fulcrum;  his 
feet  against  the  still  lower  and  rounded 
staple  which  held  the  block  through  which 
the  chain  would  have  run  had  he  abandon- 
ed it.  Had  he  done  so,  the  vessel  would 
again  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruth- 
less elements,  and  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  Bunk  in  less  than  a minute.  Of 
this  he  had  a vague  but  positivo  apprehen- 
sion. 

Every  muscle  of  his  powerful  frame  was 
strained  to  the  utmost.  The  invincible  will 
which  had  triumphed  over  so  many  obsta- 
cles, moral  and  physical,  was  set  more  firm- 
ly than  his  sinews.  Appreciating  blindly 
the  value  of  the  tremendous  charge  intrust- 
ed to  him,  he  had  resolved,  if  need  be,  to  al- 
low his  hands  and  wrists  to  be  dragged  into 
the  block,  and  so  to  check  the  outgoing  of 
the  chain  at  the  price  of  a horrible  and  most 
painful  death.  A momentary  pang  on  be- 
half of  the  poor  little  bird  which  had  in- 
volved him  in  this  fate  pierced  his  heart. 
Then  came  with  lightning  rapidity  a percep- 
tion that  this  death  was  the  result  of  hav- 
ing preferred  his  birds  and  his  stubborn  sol- 
itude to  a frank  confession  of  his  early  fault, 
and  that  happy  though  perhaps  humiliating 
confidence  which  he  might  have  enjoyed 
with  Henry  Phelps,  if  he  would  only  have 
ventured  on  that  confession.  How  much 
had  that  stupid  false  pride  cost  him ! And 
the  fault,  after  all,  had  been  so  lightly  for- 
given. These  regrets  plunged  swift,  keen 
arrows,  as  it  were,  into  his  mind  and  heart. 
Then  followed  a smaller  though  at  the  mo- 
ment a still  more  cruel  pang,  that  he  was 
not  now  so  placed  as  to  bring  all  his  im- 
mense strength  into  active  operation.  He 
thought  of  the  Herculean  efforts  which  he 


had  made  at  the  critical  moments  in  the 
great  struggle  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  forgot  that  instead  of  pulling 
an  oar  in  a wager  boat  he  was  now  sav- 
ing a three-thousand-ton  ship  from  destruc- 
tion. He  almost  cried  aloud  in  his  agony: 
“ I could  have  pulled  the  chain  six  inches 
further  out — further  out — in  spite  of  these 
cruel  jerks,  if  I only  had  a — a — purchase. 
But  now — Oh!  I am  going.  Janet!  Janetl” 

One  of  those  cruel  jerks,  the  furious  ac- 
tion of  the  sea  on  the  loosened  rudder,  com- 
municated by  the  tiller  to  the  chain  which 
he  was  holding,  was  just  dragging  his  hands 
into  the  hateful  block,  when  a sudden  re- 
lief, which  drew  the  chain  a few  inches  out 
again,  released  him. 

“Let  go!  let  go!”  shouted  a stentorian 
voice  above  him.  “ Let  go !”  It  was  Mr. 
Crays,  the  taciturn  third  mate,  who,  gather- 
ing from  the  captain’s  orders  to  the  carpenter 
in  what  position  the  passenger  was  left,  had 
snatched  up  a huge  iron  hook  and  hastened 
along  the  ropes  which  connected  the  forecas- 
tle with  the  poop,  and  had  caught  a link 
of  the  chain  between  Lyte’s  hands  and  the 
block.  The  iron  hook,  which  was  now  in- 
serted in  the  link,  was  sufficient  to  secure 
the  chain  from  being  drawn  further  out; 
and  now  the  carpenter  arrived,  with  the  cap- 
tain, bringing  a lighted  lantern  and  some 
necessary  implements,  and  when  Lyte  had 
cleared  his  eyes  of  the  salt-water,  he  was 
able  to  assist  them  in  temporarily  refitting 
the  tiller  and  helm. 

Alas ! the  two  helmsmen  and  the  sturdy 
second  mate  could  never  be  restored  to  their 
footing  ou  deck.  Bui  the  case  was  too  crit- 
ical with  the  living  to  bestow  many  vain 
regrets  on  the  dead.  The  rudder  was  itself 
loose.  There  was  not  sufficient  daylighf  as 
yet  for  them  to  form  an  idea  how  loose.  Of 
the  four  swivels  by  which  the  rudder  is  con- 
nected with  the  stern-post,  one,  two,  three, 
or  all  four  might  be  loosened  or  injured  in 
some  way.  But  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  bring  the  ship  to  the  wind  and  heave  to 
again;  for  the  foresail,  the  forestay -sail, 
the  maintop-sail,  and  main  try-sail  had  all 
been  blown  to  ribbons,  and  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous beyond  measure  to  attempt  scudding 
under  bare  poles.  So  they  lashed  up  some 
hammocks  in  the  fore  rigging,  put  the  helm 
up,  and  brought  her  head  to  the  wind  again, 
and  then  set  seriously  about  considering 
and  repairing,  if  possible,  the  injury  already 
received. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TOBIAS  DIGS  HIS  LAST  GRAVE. 

Before  noon  on  the  eventful  day  which 
dawned  amidst  the  perils  of  our  last  chapter, 
the  crew  of  the  Adriatic , now  short  of  three 
brave  hearts  and  three  pairs  of  willing 
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hands,  had  managed  by  superhuman  efforts 
to  bend  a new  maintop-sail  and  a new  fore- 
sail in  place  of  those  which  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  wind  when  the  vessel 
broached  to  and  swung  helplessly  round  un- 
der that  furious  assault  of  the  elements. 
Again  the  good  ship,  now  crippled  and  tot- 
tering like  a wounded  man,  was  put  before 
the  wind.  The  sea  still  swept  onward  in 
gigantic  foam-crested  rollers,  which  stretch- 
ed from  north  to  south  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  But  now  again  the  sun  shone 
propitiously,  and  the  wind,  though  too 
strong  for  a disabled  ship,  was  fair.  Again 
they  were  steering  due  east,  and  careering 
through  the  mighty  billows  at  racing  speed. 

“Why  does  she  lean  over  so  horribly  to 
the  right?”  Bedford  innocently  asked  the 
captain,  with  whom  he  was  breakfasting  in 
camp  fashion  on  Bourbon  whisky  and  Bo- 
logna sausage,  having  in  prospect  a dinner 
of  “ Bologna  sausage  and  Bourbon  whisky 
— for  a change,”  as  M‘Leod  facetiously  ex- 
pressed it. 

That  mariner  regarded  his  guest  with 
some  amusement,  not  unmixed  with  admi- 
ration. After  obliging  him  to  repeat  the 
question,  he  replied,  with  a sly  twinkle  of 
his  keen  black  eye,  “ Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Lyte, 
she's  got  a list  to  starboard.” 

“Oh!”  responded  the  landsman.  “Ah! 
Indeed !”  And  as  he  munched  valiantly  at 
the  meats  of  Bologna  (commonly  at  sea 
called  “ Polonies”)  he  murmured  to  himself, 
“ She's  got  a list  to  starboard,  has  she  ?”  and 
wisely  resolved  to  use  his/eyes  instead  of  his 
tongue  for  further  elucidation  of  this  mys- 
tery. It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  vessel  were 
bewitched.  As  long  as  she  was  hove  to  on 
the  port  tack  there  was  some  reason  for  her 
leaning  over,  though  even  then  the  angle 
of  her  masts  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon 
was  rather  too  small : but  now  that  she  was 
scudding  freely  before  a strong  fair  wind, 
there  was  something  awful  in  the  persistent 
way  in  which  she  canted  over,  and  at  times 
lie  really  thought  she  must  topple  over  on 
to  her  beam  ends,  and  heartily  wished  she 
had  pitched  her  main  and  mizzen  topmasts 
overboard  after  the  foretop -mast,  as  she 
would  then  have  had  less  weight  to  over- 
balance her. 

The  steering  apparatus  was  also  a source 
of  anxiety  which  would  last  as  long  as  the 
voyage.  This  the  captain  spoke  of  with  un- 
reserved gloom,  all  the  more  freely  because 
Lyte  abstained  from  asking  him  a question 
on  the  subject,  and  because  he  had  rendered 
such  signal  service  connected  with  it  in  the 
crisis  of  their  danger.  He  spoke  of  it  plain- 
ly ns*“  a bad  job,”  and  one  that  could  not  be 
remedied  at  sea  more  than  it  had  been,  be- 
cause the  mischief  was  under  water.  The 
breaking  of  the  chain,  of  course,  had  been 
easily  repaired,  but  no  one  could  reach  the 
bolts  and  swivels  many  feet  under  water  at 
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the  stern-post  of  a moving  ship.  The  ele- 
ments had  become  propitious  and  the  gale 
in  part  abated  since  that  burst  of  its  fury. 
“And  if  it  hadn't,”  M'Leod  added,  “ we  might 
as  well  have  abated  our  efforts ; for  all  the 
king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  couldn’t 
have  put  Humpty  Dumpty  on  the  wall 
again.”  This  was  his  jocular  way  of  inti- 
mating their  danger.  Nor  was  he  at  all 
careless  (as  Lyte  fancied)  about  the  “ list  to 
starboard.”  But  knowing  that  all  his  men 
were  tired  out,  he  had  sent  as  many  as  could 
be  spared  below  to  eat  and  sleep. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  serious  work 
began,  the  watches  having  been  reorgan- 
ized to  divide  the  deficiency  of  the  three 
missing  men,  and  one  watch  sent  back  to 
rest  while  the  other  worked. 

“ Can  I help  ?”  asked  Lyte. 

“ I believe  you,  my  boy.  Any  strong  man 
with  a stout  heart  can  do  this  sort  of  work, 
though  no  honest  man  likes  it.” 

The  temptation  to  inquire  precisely  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  work  was  strong  upon  the 
passenger,  btit  profiting  from  experience,  he 
resisted  it. 

The  work  soon  unfolded  its  own  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  they  took  off  the  lid  of  the 
main  hatch  and  fastened  a broad  plank  (well 
soaped)  on  the  precipitous  slope  which  ran 
sheer  off  into  the  sea  on  the  starboard  side. 
Then,  one  by  one,  they  passed  up  the  cases 
of  clocks  and  launched  them  into  the  deep. 
The  work  was  simple  enough,  and  would  act- 
ually have  afforded  them  considerable  mer- 
riment if  the  loss  of  their  three  messmates, 
which  had  so  recently  occurred,  had  not  op- 
pressed them  with  a sense  of  awe  and  grief. 

After  two  hours'  brisk  work  at  the  main 
hatchway,  they  closed  and  battened  it  down 
again,  and  went  to  the  fore  hatch  to  relieve 
the  ship  equally  in  that  part.  While  the 
move  was  being  made,  M'Leod  withdrew  his 
guest  on  the  excuse  of  giving  him  a glass 
of  bottled  ale.  He  also  had  rum  served  out 
to  the  men,  who  were  behaving  splendidly 
under  an  unusual  strain  of  labor. 

“ I don't  intend  you  to  work  any  more  this 
watch,  nor  to-night,  my  friend,”  he  then  said 
to  Lyte.  “ Give  me  a willing  horse,  and  if 
I work  htm  to  death,  call  me  a fool.  You 
have  done  as  much  work  these  last  two 
hours  as  any  two  men  in  the  watch.” 

“ I should  like  to  work  two  hours  in  every 
watch,  if  you  don't  really  object.  The  ex- 
ercise would  restore  my  mind  and  muscle,” 
urged  Lyte. 

“You  won't  find  shoveling  that  wheat 
about  good  for  the  lungs,”  resumed  M‘Leod. 

This  was  coming  very  near  the  point,  but 
Lyte  asked  no  question,  and  tried  to  look  in- 
different. 

“The  truth  is,”  continued  the  captain, 
“we've  got  to  throw  the  whole  cargo  be- 
tween-decks  overboard,  and  then  get  down 
to  that  wheat  with  our  broad  wooden  shov- 
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e!s,  and  ship  half  of  it  oyer  to  the  port  side. 
If  it’s  wet,  we  shall  have  to  pitch  half  of  it 
after  the  clocks,  that  is,  supposing  we  float 
long  enough  to  do  it.  If  it’s  dry,  you’ll  find 
it  terribly  dusty  and  suffocating  work.  But 
I can’t  afford  to  refuse  your  help.  We’re 
short-handed,  and  every  hour  is  valuable. 
Do  you  know,  Mr.  Lyte — it  may  be  soft  of 
me — but  I can’t  help  feeling  glad  that  my 
wife  and  little  girl  are  praying  for  our  safe- 
ty every  night  and  morning.” 

Then  after  a pause  he  went  on : 44  I don’t 
like  parting  with  this  cargo.  It  will  cost 
me  dear  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  what 
cuts  me  is  the  loss  of  those  three  men.  I 
once  lost  a whole  boat’s  crew ; but  I hardly 
felt  it  more  than  I do  this.  Mr.  Green  was 
as  good  a man  as  ever  walked  the  deck  of 
a ship.” 

Lyte  began  to  find  many  amiable  traits  in 
the  character  of  his  rollicking  host,  of  whom 
it  must  be  recorded  that  he  did  not  drink  to 
excess  again  during  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage,  and  that  he  acted  with  singular 
generosity  to  the  relations  of  the  three  men 
who  had  been  snatched  so  suddenly  from 
his  command. 

But  to  return : it  was  found  possible  be- 
fore night-fall  to  get  at  the  lower  main  hatch 
and  remove  it.  Then,  amidst  the  breathless 
suspense  of  the  whole  ship’s  company,  Mr. 
Jones  and  the  carpenter  went  down  with 
a lantern  to  examine.  Would  the  wheat 
prove  to  be  dry  or  wet,  that  is,  had  the 
Adriatic  sprung  a leak  or  not  f 

Before  many  minutes  had  elapsed — min- 
utes which  seemed  like  hours  to  all  on  deck 
— Mr.  Jones  passed  up  the  word  that  the 
surface  of  the  wheat  was  dry  fore  and  aft. 
Crawling  along  the  vacant  space  on  the 
larboard  side,  they  had  felt  with  their  fin- 
gers, and  encountered  no  moisture.  M‘Leod 
uttered  a great  sigh  of  relief.  He  knew  his 
ship  to  be  tight  and  strong ; but  knowing 
also  something  of  the  might  of  wind  and 
waves,  had  feared  that  during  the  few  min- 
utes when  she  was  exposed  to  their  full 
fury  she  had  received  an  irreparable  injury 
in  her  hull.  Lyte  looked  at  the  burly,  rois- 
tering fellow,  and  saw  a dimness  in  his  eyes. 

44  All’s  well,  my  lads.  Now  go  to  work 
again,”  was  all  he  said.  But  the  passenger 
understood  that  the  lives  of  so  many  honest 
men  weighed  heavily  on  this  skipper’s  con- 
science. For  once  the  men  stolidly  diso- 
l>eyed  his  order,  still  clustering  round  with 
anxious  faces.  There  was  but  little  space 
below  for  any  one  to  work ; and  the  wells 
were  long  ago  choked  up  with  wet  grain, 
ho  that  they  could  not  be  sounded  nor  the 
pumps  used.  The  question  still  to  be  solved 
was,  Would  the  bulk  of  wheat  prove  to  be 
dry  underneath  f 

44  Let  me  go  down  with  a shovel,”  ex- 
claimed Lyte,  confident  in  his  strength,  and 
burning  with  enthusiasm. 


44  Or  me,  Sir !”  44  Or  me !”  shouted  two  sea- 
men, in  a breath. 

44  Mr.  Crays  will  stay  here,  and  hold  the 
line  with  the  lantern,”  replied  the  captain. 

44  The  rest  of  you  go  away  and  work,  like 
honest  lads.”  Still  the  sailors  closed  around 
stolidly  in  a circle.  44  Mr.  Lyte,  you  are  too 
big  to  move  down  there.  Can’t  you  see  1 
have  sent  down  the  two  smallest  men  in  the 
crew  f ’ At  which  speech  the  sailors  grinned, 
for  it  was  notorious  in  the  forecastle  that 
Mr.  Jones  thought  himself  rather  a large 
man  than  otherwise. 

Lyte  was  urgently  impelled  to  retort, 

44  Then  how — the  unmentionable — is  the 
wheat  to  be  shifted,  and  this  horrible  Ust  to 
starboard  to  be  got  rid  of?”  but  abstained. 

Mr.  Jones  and  the  carpenter  set  to  work 
with  their  huge  wooden  shovels,  at  first  im- 
mediately under  the  hatchway,  and  bur- 
rowed down  a little  way;  but  presently, 
afraid  of  blocking  up  their  own  space  for 
moving  forward,  Mr.  Jones  cried  out, 44  You 
must  haul  away  up  there,  Sir.  We’ve  hard- 
ly space  to  turn  round  as  it  is.” 

44 My  God!”  exclaimed  the  captain,  evi- 
dently startled ; but,  recovering  himself  in  a 
moment,  added, 44  Two  of  you  bring  buckets 
and  lines  at  once,  and  give  Mr.  Jones  some 
elbow-room  down  there.” 

It  was  scarcely  sooner  said  than  done. 

Two  of  the  deck  buckets,  attached  by  the 
handles  to  two  strong  Manilla  cords,  were 
brought  and  lowered  alternately,  one  being 
hauled  up  and  emptied  overboard  while  the 
other  was  being  lowered  and  filled.  But 
while  the  two  willing  bands  bad  gone  for 
the  pails,  Lyte  heard  one  of  the  croakers 
say, 44  There  was  room  enough  and  to  spare 
when  we  put  the  lower  hatch  on  in  port 
It’s  swelled  from  below,  by .”  Where- 

upon Mr.  Crays,  stooping  over  the  hatch- 
way with  his  hanging  lantern,  turned  upon 
the  speaker  with  such  a withering  look  of 
contempt  that  he  sneaked  away  abashed 
behind  the  two  front  ranks  of  his  compan- 
ions. That  any  man  in  the  crew  should  be 
mean  enough  to  try  and  depress  their  spir- 
its prematurely  Beeined  to  Mr.  Crays  a das- 
tardly act,  besides  being  an  infringement 
of  discipline  and  marine  courtesy. 

44  The  man  spoke  thoughtlessly,  Mr.  Crays. 

Hoist  away  there,  my  lads,”  cried  the  cap- 
tain, cheerily,  with  another  of  those  touches 
of  tenderness  which  Lyte  had  perceived  in 
his  character.  This  little  word  of  compas- 
sion worked  like  magic  in  the  crew.  The 
buckets  were  hoisted  up,  hand  over  hand, 
passed  from  one  to  another,  emptied  over- 
board, and  lowered  again  as  fast  as^they 
could  be  filled.  Not  so  easy  a task,  when 
we  remember  that  the  main-deck  was  whol- 
ly exposed,  the  bulwarks,  etc.,  having  been 
swept  away,  and  the  ship  leaning  fearfully 
on  one  side. 

Before  ten  minutes  had  passed  a consid- 
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er&ble  depth  was  reached.  “ Dry  as  dost 
down  here,  Sir,”  roared  Mr.  Jones,  whose 
prodigious  voice  would  have  led  a stranger 
to  look  for  a Saxon  giant  instead  of  a di- 
minutive navigator  of  Celtic  origin. 

“Work  away  a little  to  starboard!”  cried 
the  captain,  more  cheerfully. 

“Half  choked,  Sir!”  shrieked  the  mate, 
in  a sudden  falsetto,  proceeding  to  sneeze 
and  expectorate. 

“ Come  up,  then,  and  look  sharp  about  it,” 
replied  the  skipper.  “ And,  carpenter,  take 
two  men  and  get  your  lights  up  quickly. 
Now,  boatswain  and  Mr.  Lyte ! Plenty  of 
room  for  you  big  fellows.  Go  and  drive  a 
passage  right  through  to  starboard,  and 
send  it  all  up.  We  must  have  space  down 
there,  and  it  has  evidently  shifted  some- 
what aft.” 

So  the  two  half-choked  men  came  up, 
and  the  two  candidates  for  suffocation  went 
down.  At  it  they  went,  working  into  the 
compact  mass  on  the  right ; and  by  the  time 
that  lights  were  in  the  foremast-head  and 
the  rigging  on  either  side,  the  “ bulk  wheat” 
in  the  hold  was  pronounced  to  be  dry  right 
through  from  top  to  bottom,  from  port  to 
starboard,  and  the  Adriatic  free  from  all  sus- 
picion of  a leak. 

A great  cheer  for  the  good  ship  burst 
spontaneously  from  the  crew;  another  for 
the  captain,  and  another  for  Mr.  Lyte,  who 
was  “ fit  to  be  a seaman,  every  inch  of  him,” 
as  the  sailors  generously  admitted. 

“And  now,  my  lads,  what  say  youf”  ask- 
ed the  skipper.  “Bring  three  more  lanterns 
on  the  poop  nigh  to  the  binnacle,  so  that 
the  men  at  the  wheel  may  join  us,  and  we 
will  read  the  burial  service  at  the  gangway 
over  our  three  lost  comrades.  Good  men 
and  true  they  were.  Then  all  hands  to  the 
capstan  to  grog,  and  to-morrow  we’ll  right 
the  good  ship  Adriatic .” 

A deep  murmur  of  applause  broke  forth 
as  honestly  as  the  cheers  had  done.  Wheth- 
er the  astute  skipper  had  added  a touch  of 
popularity  to  his  pious  proposal  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  grog  after  prayers  is  not  for  this 
chronicler  to  question;  but  certain  it  is 
that  this  truly  religious  service  for  the 
dead  was  celebrated  not  only  without  levi- 
ty, but  with  some  groans,  many  tears,  and 
much  reverence. 

While  the  men  were  in  the  act  of  dis- 
persing after  their  grog,  a cry  of  “ Sail  on 
the  lee  bow !”  ran  along  the  decks.  Strange 
as  it  will  seem  to  those  who  read  the  sequel, 
it  was  the  passenger  who  first  gave  the  no- 
tice. When  all  hands  (except  Mr.  Crays, 
who  remained  at  the  wheel)  repaired  to  the 
capstan  on  the  quarter-deck,  after  all  had 
been  some  minutes  at  their  devotions,  Lyte, 
bethinking  himself  of  the  look-out  and  the 
pleasures  of  a secluded  pipe,  made  his  way 
to  the  forecastle.  No  sooner  had  his  sight 
accustomed  itself  to  the  misty  light  of  the 


moon,  rising  in  a clear  white  fog,  than  he 
became  conscious  of  a large  moving  object, 
apparently  not  more  than  five  hundred 
yards  distant.  His  notice  was  soon  taken 
up  by  a dozen  voices,  and  ran  from  prow  to 
poop ; and  before  long  he  followed  his  own 
information,  feeling  an  intense  interest  in 
the  strange  vessel,  and  being  anxious  to  se< 
what  measures  the  captain  would  take  with 
regard  to  her. 

Telescopes  and  flag  signals  were  useless 
in  the  doubtful  light ; but  when  the  stran- 
ger saw  the  Adriatic , she  fired  off  five  rockets 
in  succession  as  a signal  of  distress,  but 
kept  on  running  before  the  wind,  only  re- 
ducing her  sail  so  as  to  let  the  Adriatk 
come  alongside.  The  latter  was  keeping 
the  wind  about  four  points  on  her  starboard 
quarter,  to  counteract  in  some  measure  her 
inclination  to  that  side,  so  that  she  was 
bearing  right  down  ipon  the  Btranger, 
drawing  nearer  to  her  every  moment,  as  the 
moon  rose  higher  above  the  mist,  and  re- 
vealed them  more  clearly  to  each  other. 
They  were  both  forging  fast  through  the 
water,  so  M‘Leod  took  in  his  foresail,  that  he 
might  corn?  up  with  the  other  more  easily. 

Mr.  Jones  was  on  the  forecastle  with  one 
trumpet,  and  special  orders  to  speak  first, 
M‘Leod  on  the  poop  with  another  trumpet, 
and  Lyte  at  his  side,  Mr.  Crays  steering,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  crew  in  the  lee  rigging. 
“ What  do  you  make  her  out  to  be,  Lyte  f” 
asked  the  captain. 

“ A steamer  in  distress,  running  before 
the  wind  because  she  can’t  help  herself,” 
replied  the  passenger,  without  hesitation. 

“ You’re  right,  too.  You  ought  to  have 
been  a seaman,  as  the  men  say.” 

“I  feel  a terrible  interest  in  her,”  said 
Lyte. 

“ That’s  quite  another  matter.  I don’t,” 
retorted  the  captain.  “ In  another  two  or 
three  minutes  you’ll  be  asking  me  to  lower 
a boat  and  lose  another  four  men  out  of  my 
crew,  to  try  and  bring  some  women  on  board 
at  night,  and  with  this  heavy  sea  running, 
and  only  to  drown  the  women  after  all.” 

“It’s  a beautiful  night,”  pleaded  the  pas- 
senger ; as  indeed  it  was,  with  a strong  fair 
breeze,  and  the  moon  shining  more  brightly 
every  minute. 

“I  tell  you  a boat  would  be  capsized  in 
this  sea  before  you  could  get  her  away  from 
the  ship’s  side,”  answered  M'Leod. 

Lyte  was  resolved  not  to  provoke  him  by 
argument  at  a moment  so  critical  to  the  fate 
of  many  persons.  So  he  merely  replied, 
shortly,  “ I suppose  you  know  best.”  But 
it  had  not  escaped  his  keen  observation 
both  that  M‘Leod  thought  the  strange  ship 
to  be  in  danger,  and  that  he  was  harassed 
with  a slight  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
duty  toward  those  on  board. 

“ She  may  not  be  in  danger,  after  all  f”  he 
said,  as  a feeler. 
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But  M'Leod  answered,  contemptuously : 
“ Large  steam-ships  don’t  scud  before  the 
wind  under  canvas  only,  and  let  off  displays 
of  fire-works  for  fun  whenever  a sail  over- 
hauls them.  I see  some  ladies  on  the  poop, 
and  look  at  the  people  swarming  like  bees 
in  the  rigging  and  on  the  forecastle.  I fan- 
cy she’s  an  emigrant  ship  outward  bound, 
with  her  screw  damaged,  and  perhaps  her 
rudder  too,  and  driven  out  of  her  course. 
How  awkwardly  they  steer!  Why,  she’s 
standing  across  our  bow  as  if  she  wanted  us 
to  sink  her.  Bring  her  up  a point  or  two, 
Mr.  Crays ! Keep  your  eye  on  that  strange 
craft,  and  take  us  within  speaking  distance, 
but  give  her  an  easy  berth.  Use  your  own 
judgment  when  I’m  busy.” 

“Would  Muster  Lyte  lend  I a handf” 

Pleased  at  the  distinction,  the  landsman 
immediately  took  his  station  on  the  plat- 
form beside  Mr.  Crays,  where  their  two  tall, 
powerful  forms  stood  out  in  bold  relief  at 
the  helm  of  the  huge  ship,  and  appeared  to 
the  gaze  of  many  an  anxious  spectator  on 
board  the  disabled  steamboat  like  the  twin 
deities  to  the  fainting  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Lake  Regillus.  It  happen^  also  that 
both  the  men  wore  rough  dark  pilot  coats 
and  pantaloons,  and  were  in  all  external 
respects  singularly  alike,  except  that  the 
amateur  sailor  wore  an  old  blue  flannel 
cap,  and  the  professional  one  a black  cap 
with  a gilt  band  round  it. 

“We  shall  forge  ahead  too  fast  for  her. 
Boatswain,  down  with  the  main  try-sail!” 
cried  the  skipper. 

The  unfortunate  steam-ship,  seeing  them 
shortening  sail,  now  imitated  thiB  measure, 
but  lowered  a much  larger  sail  in  proportion 
to  her  size  than  the  Adriatic's  main  try-sail,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  latter  was  going 
through  the  water  much  faster  than  the  for- 
mer when  she  overhauled  her. 

As  though  to  compensate  for  the  brevity 
of  this  personal  maritime  interview,  Mr. 
Grays  (assisted  by  Lyte)  steered  the  Adri- 
atic with  such  skill  that  you  might  almost 
have  thrown  a ship’s  biscuit  from  one  deck 
on  to  the  other. 

“Ship  a-hoy-oy-oy !”  roared  little  Mr. 
Jones  from  the  forecastle,  as  soon  as  he 
came  abreast  of  the  steamer’s  poop.  You 
would  have  thought  from  the  noise  he  made 
that  the  unfortunate  vessel  was  disappear- 
ing on  the  horizon. 

In  reply  to  this  Boanerges,  Lyte  distinct- 
ly heard  the  silvery  laughter  of  young  wom- 
en on  the  strange  poop.  How  it  thrilled 
through  him,  and  reminded  him  of  the  gen- 
tly flowing  Peddle,  and  the  nymphs  whose 
laughter  had  made  music  on  its  rippling 
surface ! He  turned  his  head  a little  from 
the  people  in  misfortune,  whom  he  was  pow- 
erless to  assist,  but  listened  aoutely. 

The  strange  captain  was  on  a narrow  gal- 
lery which  ran  from  the  poop  to  the  top  of 


a roundhouse  on  the  main-deck,  and  so  on 
to  the  forecastle.  As  the  Adriatic  passed 
him  he  moved  along  this  gallery,  taking  no 
notice  of  Boanerges,  but  speaking  rapidly 
and  distinctly,  though  with  a German  ac- 
cent, to  Captain  M‘Leod ; thus  he  kept  up 
the  colloquy  at  last  from  the  very  bow  of 
his  vessel,  having  commenced  it  nearly  on 
the  poop. 

“ This  is  the  Hanseatica,  bound  from  Brem- 
en to  New  York,  touching  at  Southampton. 
We  are  nine  days  out.  We  have  sprung  a 
leak ; have  twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  ves- 
sel. It  is  gaining  every  hour.  The  screw 
is  broken.  And  the  rudder  is  so  loose  the 
ship  will  only  go  straight  before  the  wind.” 

All  this  he  got  through  distinctly,  and 
with  every  word  audible,  by  the  time  that 
the  poop  of  the  Adriatic  had  reached  his 
roundhouse.  Then  he  paused  with  a po- 
lite gesture,  hoping  that  in  such  an  extrem- 
ity the  Englishman  would  offer  to  take  him 
and  his  company  on  board. 

“ Curse  the  Dutch  idiot !”  muttered  M*Leod 
between  his  teeth.  Then  spoke  loud  and 
harshly:  “We  are  dismasted,  as  you  see, 
and  have  thrown  half  a valuable  cargo 
overboard,  and  now  have  to  shift  our  low- 
er-deck cargo.  All  our  water  is  washed 
overboard,  except  a little  in  the  iron  tank ; 
and  our  bulwarks  and  cook’s  galley,  as  you 
see.  Moreover,  three  of  the  best  men  in 
my  crew  were  washed  off  the  poop  and 
drowned.” 

“ Mein  Gott ! I am  sorry,”  cried  the  court- 
eous German,  who  must  indeed  have  been 
sorry  at  this  useless  tirade,  while  the  Adri- 
atic was  rushing  past,  and  he  was  already 
at  his  last  footing  on  the  prow  of  his  sink- 
ing ship. 

“ Will  you  not  at  the  least  take  our  ladies 
on  to  your  ship  t”  he  screamed. 

“ Send  ’em,”  roared  M'Leod. 

“I  can  not.  Mein  Gott!  I can  not.  Both 
my  quarter-boats  is  washed  away.” 

“Jolly-boat,”  shouted  M‘Leod,  pointing 
with  his  brass  trumpet  to  a huge  boat 
which  was  suspended  upside  down  over 
the  fore  hatch. 

“ It  is  broke  in  many  bits.  It  is  rotten  !n 
screamed  the  German,  as  he  stood  alone  on 
his  black  prow,  wringing  his  hands,  and 
looking  a very  impersonation  of  helpless 
agony. 

The  Adriatic  was  now  fast  forging  ahead. 

A yell  of  anguish  and  dismay,  shrill 
enough  to  split  the  welkin,  and  piercing 
the  ear  like  poisoned  arrows,  arose  from  the 
decks  of  the  doomed  steam-ship. 

“ By  the  God  that  made  me,  Mr.  M‘Leod, 
I for  one  can’t  stand  this,”  Lyte  said,  calm- 
ly, relinquishing  the  wheel  to  Mr.  Crays,  and 
flinging  off  his  coat. 

“ What  do  you  propose  to  do,  Sir  f”  McLeod 
asked,  sternly. 

“ What  can  I do  T”  asked  Lyte,  half  fren- 
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zied.  44 1 can  go  and  die  with  them,  if  I 
can’t  help  them  to  keep  their  pumps  at 
work  till  they  fall  in  with  a ship  com- 
manded by  a man  with  a human  heart. 
Anyhow,  I am  going  to  swim  off  to  them 
at  once.  I should  blush  to  step  on  English 
ground  if  1 left  those  foreigners  to  die  like 
kittens.” 

44  That  vessel  will  sink  to-morrow  be- 
tween ten  o’clock  and  noon,”  M4Leod  cool- 
ly replied. 

44  Then  I’ll  sink  with  them,  and  may  our 
blood  be  on  your  head  and  on  the  head  of 
your  wife  and  child,  you  unmanly  man! 
Good-by,  Mr.  Crays.  Here  goes !” 

And  haying  by  this  time  kicked  off  his 
boots,  away  he  dew  like  an  arrow  into  the 
boiling  surge,  cleaving  the  sea  before  his 
head  with  pointed  fingers ; and  rising  again 
some  yards  away,  he  turned  and  swain  with 
the  sea,  merely  uttering  a shout  now  and 
then  when  soaring  at  the  top  of  a wave — an 
old  cry  which  he  remembered  being  iised  by 
the  German  sailors  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
Of  course  he  had  no  intention  of  swimming 
any  distance,  knowing  well  that  the  crew 
of  the  Hanseatica  had  seen  his  plunge,  and 
would  bring  the  vessel  near  him  and  fling 
him  ropes,  perhaps  with  a life-buoy  at- 
tached. 

The  astonishment  of  M4Leod  was  literally 
boundless.  Up  to  the  very  moment  when 
his  guest  flew  off  the  taffrail  he  believed 
that  Lyte  was  merely  acting  a part  to  co- 
erce him  into  lowering  a boat  that  night 
against  his  own  judgment.  Being  an  ob- 
stinate Briton,  he  chose  not  to  be  coerced, 
but  would  have  endeavored  to  restrain  Lyte 
from  such  a rash  act  had  he  really  credited 
his  intention.  First  he  would  have  told 
him  (what  was  simple  truth)  that  he  had 
not  the  least  intention  to  desert  the  forlorn 
Hanseatica , but  that,  arguing  from  her  cap- 
tain’s statement  that  she  would  float  till 
noon  to-morrow,  he  had  resolved  to  take  her 
passengers  and  crew  off  to-morrow  shortly 
after  daybreak,  unless  in  the  mean  time  a 
vessel  bound  westward  should  come  upon 
the  scene,  and  so  do  some  of  them  a still 
greater  service  by  taking  them  to  America. 
This  was  the  more  prudent  plan  also  in  be- 
half of  his  own  crew,  as  the  sea  was  abating 
every  hour,  and  the  labor  would  probably  be 
unattended  with  danger  to-morrow ; also  in 
behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  steam-ship,  as 
it  would  be  more  easy  for  them  to  secure  the 
insurance  moneys  from  the  underwriters  if 
it  could  be  proved  that  she  was  actually 
about  to  founder  when  deserted.  Then,  if 
his  headstrong  guest  had  refused  to  listen 
to  reason,  M4Leod  was  not  sure  but  what  he 
might  have  yielded,  and  let  the  obstinate 
fellow  take  the  life-boat  and  the  boatswain 
and  four  volunteers,  and  go  and  fetch  the 
ladies.  But  no  men  or  low  trollopes  of 
women  would  he  have  on  board  till  be  had 


made  arrangements  for  stowing  them  away 
where  the  clocks  had  been. 

Now,  however,  he  did  not  hesitate  for  an 
instant.  In  less  time  than  it  has  cost  me  to 
explain  his  negative  conduct,  the  skipper 
had  proved  his  activity  and  the  sincere  re- 
gard which  he  had  acquired  for  Bedford  • 
Lyte.  Even  in  this  last  altercation  Lyte 
had  enhanced  this  regard,  not  using  a single 
coarse  or  mean  expression,  and  nobly  ab- 
staining from  claiming  service  on  the  score 
of  the  tremendous  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  ship  and  all  on  board  of 
her. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  life-boat, 
with  the  four  best  men  as  oarsmen,  and  Mr. 
Crays  as  cockswain,  and  the  boatswain  in 
the  bows,  was  cleaving  the  moon-lit  waves. 

The  Adriatic  had  shortened  sail,  and  was 
dodging  to  and  fro  warily  with  men  on  the 
look-out  all  over  her  rigging.  The  Hanse- 
atica  had  tried  to  pick  up  the  swimmer,  and 
failed,  owing  to  her  defective  rudder ; but  as 
he  was  beginning  to  wish  for  his  cork  jack- 
et while  Bwimming  in  her  wake,  and  hoping 
she  would  throw  him  a life-buoy,  oars  came 
splashing  up ; a coil  of  line  was  chucked  be- 
fore his  face ; he  laid  hold,  drew  it  short,  and 
was  pulled  under  the  gunwale  of  the  Adri- 
atic’s life-boat.  Two  stalwart  arms  were 
protruded,  he  made  a spring  upward  with 
all  his  might,  and  they  caught  him  under 
the  armpits  and  hauled  him  in. 

44  How  be  you,  Muster  Lyte  ?”  asked  Mr. 
Crays. 

44  Jolly,  thank  you,  Crays.  I began  to  feel 
tired,  though,  when  you  came  up.  It’s  awk- 
ward swimming  in  a sea  with  these  clothes 
on.” 

44  You  are  to  drink  this  now,  Sir.”  ( This 
was  whisky  and  bitters.)  So  he  drank  it 
without  making  any  wry  faces,  and  then  did 
begin  to  feel  jolly. 

44  Now  thank  you  all,  my  merry,  merry 
men,”  he  cried.  44 But  easy,  lads,  easy! 
Where  are  you  rowing  tot  I’m  going  on 
board  the  What’s -her -name.  You  don’t 
think  I took  that  header  for  nothing.” 

44  We  be  to  putt  you  on  board  of  she,  and 
leave  you  there  for  the  night,  or  to  fetch  off 
the  saloon  ladies  to  the  Adractic,  or  to  take 
you  back  as  wo  be,  whichever  you  do  choose, 
Muster  Lyte,”  said^Crays,  categorically. 

44 1 vote  for  fetching  off  the  ladies,”  said 
Lyte ; 44  but,  in  that  case,  how  about  the  rest 
of  this  ship’s  company,  passengers  and  all  T” 

44  Why,  Muster  Lyte !”  exclaimed  Crays,  re- 
proachfully, 44  you  didn’t  go  for  to  think  that 
our  skipper,  whom  we’ve  sailed  with  this 
thirteen  voyages  or  more,  was  going  to  leave 
all  them  poor  creeturs  to  perish ! He  know’d 
about  how  long  the  lobsided  old  thing  would 
float.  He  wanted  to  hold  off  and  on  till 
daylight,  and  then  fetch  ’em  off  comfortable 
when  this  sea  had  gone  down  a bit  more. 

It’s  well  enough  now  when  you  be  at  sea, 
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bat  it’s  orkard  alongside  o’  ships,  partickler 
at  night.” 

After  this  oration  Lyte  paused,  and  then 
said : “ I see  I have  done  onr  good  captain 
wrong  in  thinking  he  was  going  to  desert 
these  foreigners.  But  I’ll  give  £ 5 apiece 

• to  every  man  in  this  boat’s  crew  for  saving 
me  from  drowning  (which  you’ve  done,  lads, 
and  no  mistake),  and  £5  apiece  to  each  if 
yen’ll  come  now  and  fetch  off  the  ladies  from 
the  Hanseatioa .” 

“Hooroar!  hooroar!”  they  shouted;  and 
again  the  life-boat  danced  over  the  waves, 
and  soon  drew  alongside  the  lee  of  the  steam- 
ship, which  contrived  to  luff  up  a few  points 
in  order  to  make  a lee-side  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  gallant  little  boat.  Only  Mr. 
Crays  and  Mr.  Lyte  went  on  board,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  the  captain,  Overbeck,  received 
at  the  gangway,  and  clasping  the  dripping 
hero  in  his  arms,  squeezed  the  water  out  of 
his  scanty  garments,  and  poured  words  of 
gratitude  and  devotion  into  his  ears.  He 
had  seen  the  dispute  on  the  retiring  poop  of 
the  great  ship,  had  seen  the  gallant  plunge, 
and  heard  the  swimmer’s  German  shouts 
from  the  summit  of  the  waves.  He  had  en- 
deavored with  his  own  hands  to  cast  lines 
to  the  swimmer  as  the  Hanseatiea  passed  him 
in  its  wayward  course,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  lashing  together  some  spars  to  be  cast 
astern  for  his  support,  when  the  life-boat 
appeared  rowing  straight  to  the  scene  of  his 
struggles.  This  good  man  insisted  upon 
taking  Lyte  into  the  roundhouse,  and  cloth- 
ing him  in  dry  garments  from  his  own  chest, 
before  he  would  conduct  him  to  the  saloon. 
Meanwhile  he  sent  to  the  ladies,  requesting 
them  to  hasten  their  preparations  for  de- 
parture, and  promising  himself  to  bring  any 
valuables  which  they  might  have  to  leave 
in  his  own  box  to  the  Adriatic  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  “ For  me,”  he  said  to  Lyte, 
“if  I am  permitted  to  bring  a few  articles 
for  those  charming  young  creatures,  my  own 
chronometers  and  sextants,  and  half  a dozen 
shirts,  I am  more  than  satisfied.  Yon  are 
my  benefactor,  and  your  captain  is  not  so 
hard  of  heart  as  I thought  him  to  be.  Oh, 
it  is  too  terrible  to  think  that  he  might  have 
sailed  awray  had  yon  not  plunged  into  the 
mighty  ocean !” 

On  board  the  poor  crippled,  helpless  steam- 
ship an  absolute  panic  had  prevailed  for  a 
few  minutes  among  passengers  and  crew 
when  the  Adriatic  forged  ahead  without  any 
apparent  intention  of  rescuing  them  from  j 
their  fate.  All  their  four  sea- worthy  boats 
had  been  carried  away  or  dashed  to  pieces  i 
by  the  fury  of  the  sea.  Even  upon  the  poor  J 
old  inverted  jolly-boat  a topmast  had  fallen  j 
and  staved  it  in.  The  other  topmasts  were 
overboard,  the  rudder  was  half  torn  from  ; 
the  stern-post,  the  engines  were  wholly  in-  j 
capacitated  for  work,  and  worse  than  all, ; 
the  ship  had  sprung  a fearful  leak,  and  the  ' 
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steam-pomp  being  unavailable,  it  was  found 
| impossible  to  prevent  the  water  from  gain- 
ing upon  them  every  hour,  though  one  gang 
relieved  another  without  cessation  at  the 
hand-pumps.  Even  without  further  acci- 
dent (and  to  what  chances  and  risks  were 
they  not  exposed  f ) it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  keep  the  ship  afloat  another  twenty-four 
! hours. 

j The  crew  consisted  of  thirty-two  hands, 
all  told.  There  were  some  seventy-five 
steerage  passengers  on  board,  men,  women, 
and  children — Germans  and  Danes.  In  the 
saloon  were  two  German  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, and  an  Englishman  escorting  his 
wife  and  her  two  sisters.  Only  the  latter 
group  and  the  superior  officers  of  the  vessel 
were  allowed  on  the  poop  deck.  They  (the 
cabin  passengers)  sat  there  while  the  Adriatic 
was  careering  past  them.  She  was  for  about 
a minute  not  more  than  fifty  yards  distant. 

Only  one  short,  thickset,  fierce  man,  with  a 
brass  trumpet  in  his  hand,  stood  at  the  taff- 
rail  of  her  poop.  He  wore  a maroon  worsted 
jacket,  like  the  bar-keeper  in  a London  gin- 
palace.  This  was  Captain  M‘LeocL  Behind 
him  stood  two  broad-shouldered,  splendid 
men,  looking  like  twins,  and  taller  even 
than  they  were  from  the  little  elevation  of 
the  platform  on  which  they  stood  to  turn  the 
wheel.  The  only  peculiarity  about  either 
of  these  two  was  a laded  blue  flannel  cap 
which  one  wore ; but  his  back  was  turned 
upon  the  steam-ship. 

The  two  Germans  sat  pale  and  mate,  but 
gazing  with  agony  at  the  Adriatic.  The  En- 
glishman, a fine,  tall,  bearded  soldier,  rose 
and  waved  his  undress  military  cap.  “ Help! 
help!  you  Englishmen  ; for  the  love  of  God! 

You  won’t  leave  women  to  sink  in  this  cursed 
ocean.  Help!”  But  the  wind  swept  hi* 
words  away,  and  the  two  captains,  bawling 
at  each  other  through  their  speaking-trump- 
ets, overbore  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Seeing 
that  he  had  spoken  in  vain,  and  hurt  as 
much  at  the  hardness  of  the  hearts  that 
could  resist  such  an  appeal  as  at  the  fate 
impending  over  his  charge,  he  looked  down 
at  his  beautiful  young  wife  with  a face 
upon  which  despair  was  slowly  creeping. 

A smile  was  only  fading  out  of  her  bright 
young  face.  She  and  her  younger  sister 
were  not  old  enough  to  appreciate  danger. 

They  had  just  been  laughing  at  Mr.  Jones’s 
stentorian  greeting.  The  elder  sister,  who 
was  going  “ out”  to  meet  her  husband,  seem- 
ed more  sad  and  indifferent  to  good  or  evil 
than  frightened. 

No  sooner  had  the  Adriatic  passed  them 
fairly  than  the  expression  of  the  English- 
man’s face  underwent  another  change,  which 
his  wife  quickly  discerned.  “ Why,  George 
dear,  what  has  happened  now  t Are  we  all 
going  up  to  heaven  in  a balloon  f Tell  me 
quickly.  Nothing  can  surprise  me  any 
more.” 
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“ Nelly,  my  love ! Janet!  Don’t  you  see 
him  ?”  he  said,  pointing  ecstatically  to  the 
stern  of  the  Adriatic . They  turned  instantly, 
and  gazed  with  wide-open  blue  eyes  and 
envious  black  curling  lashes. 

“ Don’t  you  see  him,  my  darlings  ? It’s 
Lyte ! It’s  my  dear  old  Bedford,  the  truest 
man  and  best  friend  in  the  wbrld.  Don’t 
you  know  his  cap  f the  old  university  blue, 
in  which  he  won  every  race  he  rowed.  Look 
at  him.  He  has  left  the  wheel.  He’s  pitch- 
ing into  that  brute  of  a skipper  in  the  tap- 
ster’s jacket  and  the  penny  trumpet.  He’s 
taking  his  coat  off.  See  ! can’t  you  eee,  girls  ? 
He’s  going  to  thrash  him.  Won’t  he  give  it 
him  t That’s  all.” 

The  two  German  gentlemen,  who  were 
not  familiarly  acquainted  with  English  ver- 
nacular, could  not  quite  follow  Captain  Ful- 
ler’s free  and  easy  diction;  but  being  highly 
interested  in  his  sudden  hilarity,  and  charm- 
ed with  any  prospect  of  a change,  to  which 
they  thought  this  source  of  interest  might 
conduce,  came  and  craned  over  the  taffrail, 
staring  also  with  wide  blue  eyes  at  the  dumb- 
show  on  the  poop  of  the  retreating  ship. 

Janet’s  heart  leaped  and  bounded  within 
her  so  furiously,  or  rather  so  gleefully,  that 
she  had  much  ado  not  to  leap  overboard 
herself.  “ Hold  me  tight,  Nelly,”  she  ex- 
claimed. “ Blanche  dear,  you  hold  me  tight 
on  this  side.  Don’t  let  me  jump  over  into 
the  horrid  sea.  I can’t  quite  see  him,  my 
eyes  are  so  full  of  tears.  I am  crying  for 
joy.  It  is  my  1 Sir,’  you  know,  Nelly,  my 
own * Sir.’  Is  it  really  him  t Is  that  his  old 
broad  back  turned  to  us,  with  no  coat  on 
and  a blue  shirt  T I remember  his  broad 
back  in  church.  They  won’t  let  him  jump 
into  this  nasty  rough  sea  to  come  to  me,  will 
they  I But  he  taught  Berty  to  swim.  He 
can  swim.  He  can  do  every  thing.  You 
know  he  can,  Nelly.  And  why  don’t  you 
say  so  ? Every  thing !”  Thus  the  innocent 
prattled  in  her  joyous  bewilderment,  while 
Bedford  Lyte  was  waging  his  hot  and  hasty 
war  of  words  with  M'Leod. 

Presently  Fuller  started,  seeing  his  friend 
apparently  mounting  the  rail  for  that  head- 
long and  fearful  plunge  into  the  mighty  sea. 
“ Look  at  him.  W as  there  ever  such  a trump  f 
He  is  going  to  swim  off  to  us.” 

“A  trump!  Yas  is  das f”  remarked  the 
Hamburgher.  “Perhaps  das  is  Herr  Van 
Tromp  I” 

“Hullo!  There  he  goes!  Hurrah!  God 
bless  him!  Was  there  ever  such  a good 
pluck’d  one?  Eh,  meinherr?  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ? That’s  the  way  an  English- 
man bathes — likes  deep  water  and  plenty 
of  sea-room.” 

But  Janet  was  frightened  now,  and  well 
she  might  be ; for,  remember,  this  was  trans- 
acted by  moonlight,  and  if  an  envions  cloud 
or  mist  had  obscured  that  luminary,  both 
ships  would  inevitably  have  lost  sight  of 
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the  solitary  swimmer.  Even  in  her  full 
effulgence  none  but  the  most  daring  and 
powerful  swimmer  could  venture  on  such  a 
plunge  into  such  a sea.  Yet,  as  some  men 
have  dived  from  the  yard-arm  of  a full- 
rigged  ship,  the  feat  was  far  from  singular. 

The  ships  as  yet  were  not  very  far  apart ; 
and  at  first  it  seemed  easy  enough  to  steer 
the  Hanseatica  two  points  out  of  her  course 
to  pass  close  to  the  swimmer,  drop  him  a 
noosed  rope  to  slip  under  his  arms,  and  so 
lift  him  on  to  the  deck.  In  order  to  make 
sure  of  his  new  friend,  Captain  Overbeck 
took  in  yet  another  large  sail,  which  reduced 
the  pace  of  her  progress  by  one-third.  Alas ! 
shortly  after  this  was  done,  and  they  had 
arrived  almost  abreast  of  poor  Bedford,  they 
found  that  the  vessel  had  lost  all  steerage- 
way  from  the  slowness  of  her  movement, 
and  were  unable  to  force  her  near  enough 
to  assist  their  benefactor.  But  while  their 
futile  efforts  were  being  made,  a joyous  sight 
greeted  Fuller’s  eyes. 

“I  told  you  so,  girls!”  he  exclaimed, 
though  he  had  omitted  to  tell  them  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  “ Look,  there  comes  the 
life-boat.  A beauty  she  is,  too,  and  well 
manned.  I thought  the  bold  buccaneer 
would  be  afraid  to  let  Lyte  drown.  His 
college  would  have  come  down  upon  the 
skipper,  and  had  him  hanged.  You  can’t 
drown  a man  of  that  stamp  like  a poor  devil 
of  a Dutch  emigrant.  See  how  splendidly 
they  steer — right  toward  him !” 

“Why  do  they  twist  about  so,  then?” 
asked  poor  little  Janet,  who  was  picking  up 
a little  courage  now  that  she  saw  a fine 
handsome  boat  rowed  by  four  men,  steered 
by  a giant,  and  with  an  amphibious  monster 
in  the  bows  sent  out  on  purpose  to  pick  the 
gentleman  up  after  his  moonlight  bath. 

She  thought  no  longer  of  their  own  peril, 
but  of  his,  and  expected  to  see  the  boat  go- 
ing straight  as  an  arrow,  or  a skiff  on  the 
placid  river  Peddle. 

Fuller  explained  to  her  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  meet  each  roller  as  it  approached 
with  the  pointed  bow  of  the  boat.  All  she 
cared  about  just  now  was  “Sir’s”  safety; 
and  lo ! now  it  was  secured.  She  could  see 
him  distinctly  drinking  something  out  of  a 
flask,  then,  after  the  oars  had  all  been  still 
a while,  a loud  hurrah ! and  then  the  boat 
came  dancing  over  the  waves  swiftly  toward 
the  Hanseatica . She  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  listened.  There  once  more  were 
the  well-remembered  sounds,  the  swing,  the 
pulse,  the  splash  of  unseen  oars,  coming  to 
her  from  the  unseen  world,  bringing  life 
and  joy  to  her  heart,  bringing  her  lover, 
who  was  come,  having  risked  his  own  life 
to  save  hers,  to  make  her  one  with  him,  and 
keep  her  safely  forever.  Yes,  he  did  love 
her  still.  She  could  not,  would  not,  doubt  it. 

Now  while  Bedford  was  being  dressed  by 
Captain  Overbeck,  Fuller  ascertained  from 
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Mr.  Crays  that  he  had  bo  anticipation  of 
finding  any  friends  on  board  this  ill-starred 
ship,  and  that  he  expected  to  find  none  bnt 
Germans  in  the  Bremen  steamer.  So  they 
agreed  to  hide  and  let  him  see  Janet  first 
alone.  Fuller  knocked  at  the  captain’s 
door,  and  whispered  a communication  which 
induced  that  officer  to  withdraw  at  the  door 
of  the  saloon.  Finding  himself  alone  there, 
and  the  state-room  doors  around  all  closed, 
Lyte  called  out,  “ Ladies ! please  not  to  be 
longer  than  you  can  help.” 

Then  a door  at  his  elbow  was  opened,  and 
Janet  was  standing  alone  in  the  doorway. 
She  wore  only  a plain  black  velvet  frock. 
But  her  eyes  were  dancing  with  the  light 
of  love.  Her  lips  were  just  parted,  like  the 
carmine  petals  of  a fuchsia  disclosing  a milk- 
white  calyx  underneath.  There  still  hover- 
ed about  her  a fragrance  of  dewy  rose-leaves, 
and  her  glorious  hair  was  massed  in  all  its 
profusion  on  her  comely  head. 

“ Am  I dreaming  f”  he  asked. 

There  were  two  lamps  hanging  up  over 
the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  saloon.  One 
of  these  threw  a subdued  light  upon  her, 
and  she  assuredly  was  a real  woman — really 
his  own  Janet,  only  grown  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  his  imagination  had  pictured  her 
in  its  wildest  dream. 

“Are  you  really  Janet!”  he  asked. 

There  was  something  so  reverential  in  his 
admiration  for  her  beauty  that  it  consoled 
her  for  the  disappointment  of  finding  that 
he  had  not  come  solely  or  specially  to  res- 
cue her. 

“ Did  not  you  know  I was  here,  Sir  !”  she 
asked,  timidly. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called 
him  “Sir.” 

“ I had  much  less  hope  of  seeing  you  than 
of  being  in  paradise  to-day,  dear.  Indeed, 
this  is  a foretaste  of  paradise,  seeing  you 
again  after  so  many  years.  I never  used  to 
speak  to  you  like  that  in  the  old  days ; and 
now  that  I would  do  so,  perhaps  you  will 
not  let  me.” 

“ You  took  away  my  dear  old  Gamp,  you 
know,”  she  replied,  archly.  “ And  it  is  not 
me  you  have  come  to  save  to-night.”  So 
saying,  she  peeped  up  slyly  at  his  puzzled 
face. 

“ I can  not  honestly  say  it  was,  dear,”  ho 
urged,  with  provoking  conscientiousness. 
“ Yet  I felt  strangely  drawn  toward  this  ves- 
sel, and  I fancied  I heard  you  laugh  when 
little  Boanerges  hailed  it.  I could  not  look 
toward  the  deck  when  I thought  I could  not 
help  the  people  on  it ; but  in  two  minutes  I 
had  determined  to  help  them,  or  die  in  the 
attempt.” 

He  saw  nothing  of  her  now  but  her  golden 
hair  glistening  in  the  light  of  the  dim  lamp. 
It  almost  touched  his  breast  as  she  stooped 
and  murmured,  lowly,  “ Do  you  love — me — 
Sir!” 


“ Look  at  me,  darling,”  he  said,  clasping 
both  his  arms  round  her  little  waist. 

“I’m  afraid,”  she  whispered.  “Oh  no, 
I’m  not.  There !”  and  lifting  her  face,  she 
looked  modestly  and  sweetly  into  his  “ dear 
sad  eyes,”  as  she  used  to  call  them. 

“Do  I love  you!”  he  repeated.  “Well, 
dear,  I have  loved  you  so  truly  and  so  in- 
tensely for  five  or  six  years  that  I may  hon- 
estly say  this  most  blessed  moment  is  the 
climax  of  every  moment  of  time  for  all  those 
years.  But  may  I hope  that  you  will  for- 
give me  all  my  harshness,  and  that  you  will 
love  me  a little  !” 

“ I want  to  be  your  little  wife,”  she  whis- 
pered. 

Then  he  at  last,  after  so  many  years  of 
waiting,  of  self-denial,  self-control,  and  res- 
ignation, yielded  to  that  impulse  which  is 
common  to  all  men  so  situated.  Nor  did 
she  affect  a false  modesty,  but  allowed  him 
to  feel  that  she  considered  herself  in  a man- 
ner his  already.  She  knew  the  man  so  well 
at  length,  his  honor,  loyalty,  and  integrity, 
that  she  already  experienced  the  repose  of 
love.  She  could  lean  upon  him  in  all  things, 
or,  if  need  be,  could  lie  in  his  arms  like  an 
infant.  He  was  strong  enough  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally  for  her  to  repose 
in  him  with  a perfect  trust. 

“What  in  the  world  were  you  going  to 
New  York  fort”  he  asked  her,  as  they  re- 
turned to  the  Adriatic- 

“ To  find  my  Sir,  and  give  him  back  his 
fortune,”  she  saucily  said. 

“Orf”  he  urged. 

“ Or  his  little  girL” 

* • * * * * • 

Thus  the  formal  courtship  of  Janet  Browne 
and  Bedford  Lyte  was,  after  all,  of  brief 
duration,  and  under  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, yet  was  it  perhaps  as  pregnant 
with  joy  as  many  elaborate  and  luxurious 
wooingB.  The  remainder  of  the  voyage  to 
the  British  Channel  was  a series  of  inces- 
sant hardships  and  apprehensions,  for  the 
rudder  of  the  Adriatic  became  less  and  less 
trustworthy  every  day.  They  w'ere  crowd- 
ed with  guests,  for  whom  they  could  neither 
provide  water  enough  to  drink  nor  decently 
cooked  food  to  eat.  The  beds,  fortunately, 
had  been  brought  from  the  Bremen  vessel 
and  placed  between-decks.  Moreover,  these 
people  were  for  the  most  part  angry,  discon- 
tented, and  more  dirty  even  than  a scarcity 
of  fresh-water  rendered  necessary.  Three 
strong  men  died  for  want  of  water,  and  even 
the  ladies  could  only  have  a short  half  pint 
each  per  diem. 

Instead  of  proceeding  to  Canada  by  way 
of  New  York,  Captain  and  Mtb.  Fuller  re- 
turned to  their  sister’s  wedding,  which  took 
place  at  the  rectangular  “ dry-dock”  church 
in  the  ensuing  March.  Having  thus  had 
more  time  to  think  of  his  future  plans,  and 
a deep  repugn  an  oe  to  subjecting  his  wife  a 
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second  time  to  the  terrors  of  the  ocean,  Ful- 
ler sold  out  of  the  regiment  in  Canada  into 
which  he  had  exchanged,  and  took  his  wife 
to  live  at  his  own  place  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  Bedford  and  his  wife  often  visit  them. 
Janet  struggled  hard  to  have  her  nuptials 
celebrated  at  the  dear  old  church  near  the 
abbey,  where  he  and  she  had  long  ago  wor- 
shiped together,  and  even  then  innocently 
loved  each  other.  But  on  this  point  Mr. 
Browne  was  adamantine.  Where  he  wor- 
shiped, there  should  his  children  be  bap- 
tized, confirmed,  receive  communion,  and 
(if  girls)  be  wedded.  So  they  yielded,  on 
condition  that  the  Rev.  Cyprian  Key  should 
marry  them,  which  he  did.  Lyte  suggested 
that  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Browne  family 
should  “assist,”  by  way  of  making  peace, 
but  the  only  available  one  had  tried  to  lect- 
ure Mr.  Browne  on  his  anticipatory  death- 
bed, and  he  could  “ bear  the  sight  of”  that 
divine  less  than  before.  So  this  amiable 
proposition  was  frustrated.  The  old  prov- 
erb that  “ it’s  an  ill  wind  which  blows  no- 
body good”  was  curiously  exemplified,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  Hanseatica’s 
loss,  and  the  gain  which  accrued  to  Nelly 
and  Janet.  It  also  proved  a benefit  to  poor 
Mrs.  George  Baily,  who  received  letters  in 
England  informing  her  that  her  husband 
had  died  in  New  York  rather  before  the  date 
on  which  she  had  expected  to  arrive. 

The  poor  little  English  tomtit  fulfilled  its 
last  mission  in  obliging  its  master  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  a ship  which  was  destined  to 
rescue  his  bride  from  a watery  grave.  It  only 
survived  until  the  night  before  the  wed- 
ding, when,  at  midnight,  while  roosting  on 
the  rail  at  the  foot  of  Lyte’s  bed,  it  sudden- 
ly, and  contrary  to  custom,  lowered  its  sec- 
ond leg,  grasped  the  rail  with  both  feet,  and 
finding  its  hold  to  slacken  even  so,  fluttered 
to  Bedford’s  pillow,  and  died  in  the  hand 
that  projected  from  under  his  drowsy  head. 
On  his  bridal  morn  Bedford  wrapped  the  re- 
mains of  his  faithful  and  most  serviceable 
friend  in  a parchment  scroll,  wherein  were 
written  certain  words  of  the  great  Master  as 
to  the  Divine  care  for  such  humble  creat- 
ures, and  carried  the  parcel  to  Tobias  Graves, 
with  orders  to  bury  it  decently  in  a coffin 
of  zinc,  Boldered,  and  cased  with  oak,  in  con- 
secrated ground. 

Mr.  Browne  still  thrives  at  Pedlington  in 
a green  old  age.  His  gentle  wife  still  watch- 
es over  him  and  all  her  scattered  brood  with 
unfailing  tenderness.  Frank,  who  as  yet 
has  been  too  fastidious  to  marry,  devotes 
much  of  his  superfluous  energy  to  torment- 
ing sister  Joan,  who  is  developing  the  fruit 
of  an  acidulated  temper  on  the  apex  of  her 
Roman  nose.  Albert  has  withdrawn  to  the 
cheerful  village  of  Tiddenden,  where  he 
reads  melancholy  effusions,  jmd  endeavors 
to  relieve  the  firm  of  his  annuity  by  peril- 
ous evolutions  on  (and  off)  a bicycle. 


We  may  conclude  this  simple  chronicle 
by  remarking  that  about  a year  after  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bedford  Lyte,  the 
former’s  only  relative  died,  and,  to  recom- 
pense him  for  previous  injuries,  left  him  an 
ample  property,  saddled  with  the  condition 
that  he  should  invest  12,000  or  13,000  in  land. 
He  therefore  purchased  a pretty  cottage  and 
model  farm  on  the  Thames,  near  his  friend 
Captain  Fuller ; and  Blanche,  until  her  sec- 
ond marriage,  with  Maynard  Martin,  Esq.,  of 
Plumstead  Manor,  in  Kent  (her  junior,  some 
say),  used  to  divide  her  time  chiefly  between 
Mrs.  Fuller,  of  Watermead,  and  Mrs.  Bedford 
Lyte,  of  Abbey  Cottage. 

THE  END. 


RELIGION  AND  DOCTRINE. 

Br  JOHN  HAY. 

Hb  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim; 

The  scowling  rabbis  gazed  at  him. 

He  recked  not  of  their  praise  or  blame; 
There  was  no  fear,  there  was  no  shame, 
For  one  upon  whose  dazzled  eyes 
The  whole  world  poured  its  vast  surprhe. 
The  open  heaven  was  far  too  near, 

His  first  day’s  light  too  sweet  and  clear, 

To  let  him  waste  his  new-gained  ken 
On  the  hate-clouded  face  of  men. 

But  still  they  questioned,  Who  art  thou  ? 
What  hast  thou  been  ? what  art  thou  now  t 
Thou  art  not  he  who  yesterday 
Sat  here  and  begged  beside  the  way; 

For  he  was  blind. 

— And  I am  he; 

For  I was  blind , but  now  I see . 

He  told  the  story  o’er  and  o’er; 

It  was  his  full  heart’s  only  lore: 

A prophet  on  the  Sabbath-day 
Had  touched  bis  sightless  eyes  with  clay, 
And  made  him  see  who  had  been  blind. 
Their  words  passed  by  him  like  the  wind 
Which  raves  and  howls,  but  can  not  shock 
The  hundred- fathom-rooted  rock. 

Their  threats  and  fury  all  went  wide; 
They  could  not  touch  his  Hebrew  pride. 
Their  sneers  at  Jesus  and  his  band. 
Nameless  and  homeless  in  the  land, 

Their  boasts  of  Moses  and  his  Lord, 

All  could  not  change  him  by  one  word. 

I know  not  what  this  man  may  be , 

Sinner  or  saint ; but  as  for  me , 

One  thing  I know , that  I am  he 
Who  once  was  blind , and  now  I see. 

They  were  all  doctors  of  renown, 

The  great  men  of  a famous  town, 

With  deep  brows,  wrinkled,  broad,  and  wise, 
Beneath  their  wide  phylacteries; 

The  wisdom  of  the  East  was  theirs, 

And  honor  crowned  their  silver  hairs. 

The  man  they  jeered  and  laughed  to  scorn 
Was  unlearned,  poor,  and  humbly  born ; 

But  he  knew  better  far  than  they 
What  came  to  him  that  Sabbath-day; 

And  what  the  Christ  had  done  for  him 
He  knew,  and  not  the  Sanhedrim. 
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a*<rrio»':wr  a rjUt  or  ?n%  oavk  or.  4*  v*Rt«. 


mm,  ii.— the  caves  >&$$$ 

THE  ex|>h»Tatirm  of  ft&ves  in  jEiigl/ind< 
France,  hUier 

Europe  hm  \m m eu  rntw  fhiiifai 

hi  important  vaults  H iu£ifi*ri  v&  n£  the  for- 
uior  eoiubtum  or  man  than  the  examination 
yf  the  river  gravels  treated  in  the  preneding 

article,  Car^*,  it  jia  m- 

eiir  m Jmncstdije  rocks  of  vacuum  goologica] 
tontiat ionfi,  add  diifer  f<&$  hPIvlilb  iVLieut 
and  shapes  ybhai  iho  so-calM  ^ 

short  cavities  with  with*  ex  tmv;U  rtpotinre*, 
nwing  in  nvinyeusps  f heit  orijgip  thapfi  nui- 
madv  hi»  loiirl,  that  hxTVd  l^h  eatrled 
oft  from  heri^th.  tW  foirdih'  T^iekci  wtofeft-' 
now  Iqtto  fbolr  roqf<  whi&  tift  r*a{  e^yerns 
aru  iHijMOfiHy  of  surprising  dbneoaio Tis/ex- 


Limestone  rocks  are  remarkable  for  being 
traversed  by  many  fissures  and  cracky  pne 
seating  h&tural  conduits  th rough  which  the 
j-eatyi’eii  into  the 


rior  of  the  moan  turn*.  This  wat*r  posses  es 
the  quality  of dmolvjiig  to  some  th^ 

lime  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  la 
reaching’  thec&ye^  ii  tfiekfe  ft'om  t h*v  tm# 
and.  the  -iiild*  ' 

posits  its  ^hape  of  prln  lay* 

er#  of  corbomdr  of  Ibuo.  where tw-  vi mum 
stances  favor  Hm*  yruez&i.  The  ipm\vfyr 
itone  adhering  tb  the  gmduaiJy 

have  jicquir ed  tfe  Tqpii':«ffcieJle«tic.re  called 
white  thuse  floor  appear 

vk*  couoral  or  columnar  ckv&tkma.  dosig' 
Uutvd  Often  these  pendent 

and  minjf  fbmpi  itiot.  ptv&imtlhg 

pUhtr»  <*r  bttrtra^o^  or  have  asbiiined  otfm 
; Wlikh  th*  -Uni rist}  whip 

'.]  them  by  the  flickering  light  uf  » tor* k. 
j uusfgixjca  in  reengtifed  xmrf&iiw,  custmdos,  oft1 
j gan»r  statues.  aHt^rs,  aud  other  odd  flgura- 
j:  tions  whidh  )m  fancy  wW  BU&£***- 
| mcuiy  thou^ands  of  yean*  were  required  far 
building  up  sfaeso  sometimes  colossal  aero* 
iphlatious  of  eidb&jYtnifc'  matter  can  not  be 
J cijetermin^d,  emirideriug  that  the  iucrement 
j may  not  pmgm^  iu  an  laxarmhlsd  ratio  ,min 
in  the same  cave;  hut  in  tinier  U>  show  ho* 
slow  ly  the  deposit  .Kotiiotuuna  Inrnssu^a*  _W 
will  xueultim  that  fa  the  cutebrat^d  ntrvm 
of  AdeUWrg,  in  Illyria,  name#  sim\  date^ 

[ traco*lis  the  thirtt^uth  «ud  fourtceutjb  cw- 


tending  #jf  XtiUtw  uhdcf  the  grutiud,  and 
cottfcaimng  large  cJnimbors  or  hall^  rormcct  • 
<4  by  gailerit^  often  so  ki\?  ■ t]mt ^ vMtnm 
mu.^t  creep  c»n  baud#  arid.  in  orth?.r  te 
paM9,‘  tlimiigbv  $iO ri&tlm OS  thbse  chambers 
ate  npt  witiiuted  in  the  natu.e  pTaWvhut  have 
to  b$  reach^il  by ^ laddefs  from  above  or  from 
bchtw.  ibjitf to.  tfee- haVea,  tbon^b 
in  '.tttosrt  oouly  boriiotitai,  or  more  or 
less  iii<iioc»i,  ar^  quite  parpen  die- 

Somecavefi» 


ular,  formihg  tjataral  shafts, 
like  the  celebrated  Mairvmvvfh  CbvP  in  Ken- 
tacky,  coot giu  snniU  lukofi  or  navigable  wa- 
ters, harboring  curious  fished  in  wiridi,  ow- 
ii*g  fo  the  eiyruql  darkness  that  mrrrouTids 
(ibem,  the  otguu  of  sight  lias  reuiuined  un- 
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turiee  can  be  deciphered  even  at  present, 
the  incrustation  formed  since  that  time  not 
having  acquired  a thickness  sufficient  to 
hide  those  inscriptions. 

In  caves  where  these  calcareous  forma- 
tions have  been  progressing — for  in  some 
they  are  wanting — the  floor  is  covered  with 
a stalagmitic  crust  of  variable  thickness. 
Below  it  there  occurs  in  many  cases  a more 
or  lees  stratified  layer  of  yellow  or  reddish 
earth,  in  some  instances  of  considerable 
thickness,  which  frequently  rests  upon  a ba- 
sis of  pebbles,  differing  in  material  from  the 
rocks  of  the  neighborhood,  and  evidently 
brought  from  distant  places.  The  earth  or 
mud  just  mentioned  is  often  of  little  con- 
sistency, and  almost  loose,  but  sometimes 
strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  in  which 
case  it  forms  a cement  of  considerable  hard- 
ness. This  substance  has  been  designated 
as  bone  earthy  because  the  bones  of  extinct 
and  living  animals  are  abundantly  found  in 
it,  and  likewise,  though  more  rarely,  those 
of  man,  together  with  rude  articles  of  his 
workmanship.  Land  and  fresh-water  shells 
of  existing  species  are  sometimes  mingled 
with  these  remains.  In  general  the  bones 
lie  indiscriminately  scattered  throughout 
the  earth,  in  a manner  altogether  different 
from  their  relative  position  while  belonging 
to  the  living  organism,  insomuch  that  the 
jaws  are  separated  from  the  skulls,  and  that 
the  different  parts  of  a skeleton  have  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  been  found  in  their  proper  places. 
Many  of  the  bones  retain  their  original 
sharpness  of  outline,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  were  still  covered  with  the  fleshy 
parts  when  introduced  into  the  cavern; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  worn  and  round- 
ed by  friction,  thus  exhibiting  the  unmis- 
takable marks  of  their  having  been  drifted 
by  water.  There  is  also  a great  difference 
in  the  chemical  condition  of  the  bones,  some 
of  which  appear  quite  fresh,  having  retained 
their  animal  matter,  while  most  of  them  are 
more  or  less  void  of  it,  and  sometimes  so  far 
decayed  that  they  crumble  into  dust  upon 
being  handled.  Some  bones,  finally,  have 
been  gnawed  and  cracked  by  wild  beasts. 

The  osseous  remains  of  European  bone 
caves  are  chiefly  those  of  bears  and  hyenas, 
intermingled  with  the  bones  of  wolves,  fox- 
es, gluttons,  horses,  oxen,  stags,  mammoths, 
and  other  extinct  or  still  living  mammals. 
From  the  great  preponderance  of  the  bones 
of  carnivores,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
caves  served  formerly  to  those  animals  of 
prey  as  dens,  into  which  they  introduced 
their  victims,  torn  or  entire,  to  feed  their 
young ; and  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
this  was  the  case  to  some  extent.  Hyenas 
evidently  have  inhabited  certain  caves  and 
reared  their  young  in  them.  Bears  likewise 
retire  to  caves,  chiefly  during  hibernation, 
but,  according  to  Vogt,  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  introducing  bones.  Yet  such  occupations 


of  the  caves  by  bears  and  hyenas,  eyen 
through  many  generations,  can  not  account 
for  the  astonishing  number  of  bones  found 
in  some  of  them.  In  the  cave  of  Gailen- 
reuth,  in  Bavaria,  were  discovered  within 
ninety  years  the  remains  of  at  least  eight 
hundred  cave-bears ; and  from  the  amount 
of  bone  earth  in  another  Bavarian  cave  Dr. 
Buckland  has  calculated  that  five  thousand 
five  hundred  animals  of  the  same  species 
were  there  entombed.  Large  collections  of 
bones,  moreover,  are  found  in  caves  with 
entrances  so  high  that  no  living  animals 
could  have  had  access  to  them.  The  rolled 
stones,  finally,  which,  as  we  have  mention- 
ed, often  underlie  the  bone  earth  or  are  min- 
gled with  it,  certainly  were  not  brought  to 
their  places  by  wild  beasts.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed, therefore,  that  the  bone  caves  owe 
their  deposits  in  a great  measure  to  the 
agency  of  water.  The  surface  of  Europe, 
as  we  have  shown,  was  subject  to  great 
changes  at  those  remote  periods  when  the 
now  lost  animals  were  still  in  existence,  and 
we  have  alluded  to  the  causes  by  which 
floods,  more  or  less  extensive,  were  pro- 
duced. When  the  then  higher  levels  of  the 
water-courses  and  their  increased  swiftness 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  seem 
to  require  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  for 
imagining  in  what  manner  pebbles,  mud, 
shells,  and  bones,  fresh  as  well  as  decayed, 
were  introduced  into  the  caves,  even  into# 
such  as  are  now  found  high  above  the  bot- 
toms of  valleys.  In  some  caves  containing 
no  pebbles  the  mud  may  have  been  grad- 
ually deposited  by  the  melting  of  snow. 
Caves,  doubtless,  were  the  first  dwelling- 
places  of  primitive  man.  They  afforded 
him  protection  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  against  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts  and  of  enemies  of  his  own  race.  Oc- 
casionally he  also  deposited  there  his  dead. 
Hence  the  human  remains  found  in  bone 
caves  may  be,  in  a number  of  cases  at  least, 
relics  left  by  the  former  occupants.  8ome, 
however,  believe  that  human  bones  and  tools 
were  mostly  washed  into  the  caves,  like  the 
animal  remains  and  other  materials  there 
deposited. 

A satisfactory  solution  of  the  question 
how  bone  caves  were  filled  is  by  no  means 
easy,  and  geologists  therefore  are  not  quite 
agreed  on  that  point.  Several  causes,  such 
as  a successive  occupation  by  animals  and 
man,  or  vice  rersa,  together  with  the  action 
of  water,  may  occasionally  have  co-operated 
in  the  formation  of  the  deposit  in  the  Bamo 
cave.  This  view,  we  must  expressly  state, 
applies  only  to  bone  caves  proper;  other 
caves  undoubtedly  served  as  the  regular 
habitations  of  man,  who  has  left  there  abun- 
dantly the  tokens  of  his  occupancy,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  sequel. 

After  this  condensed  general  description 
of  bone  caves,  we  will  now  proceed  to  lay 
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before  the  reader  a few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facts  resulting  from  the  cave  research- 
es which  have  been  carried  on  with  uncom- 
mon zeal,  especially  within  late  years,  in 
various  countries  of  Europe. 

In  1828  M.  Tournal  discovered  in  the  cav- 
ern of  Bize,  Department  of  the  Aude  (South- 
ern France),  human  bones  and  teeth,  togeth- 
er with  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  in  a lay- 
er of  mud  and  breccia  containing dand  shells 
of  living  species  and  the  bones  of  mammals, 
such  as  the  aurochs  and  the  reindeer,  the 
latter  of  which  is  not  known  to  have  lived 
in  historical  times  in  France,  and  whose  re- 
mains usually  occur  in  that  country  associ- 
ated with  those  of  the  mammoth.  Bones 
of  an  antelope,  a stag,  and  a goat  were  also 
met  in  this  cave.  The  human  remains  were 
found  to  be  in  the  same  chemical  condition 
as  those  of  the  accompanying  quadrupeds. 
M.  Tournal  concluded  that  these  remains 
had  not  been  suddenly  washed  in  by  a flood, 
but  had  been  gradually  introduced  at  suc- 
cessive periods.  At  the  same  time  M.  De 
Christol  gave  an  account  of  his  discoveries 
in  the  cavern  of  Pondres,  near  Nismes,  in 
the  neighboring  Department  of  the  Gard, 
where  he  had  discovered  some  human  bones 
with  those  of  an  extinct  hyena  and  a rhi- 
noceros in  a deposit  of  mud  and  gravel 
which  filled  the  cave  up  to  the  roof.  He 
also  found  there  fragments  of  two  kinds  of 
^pottery,  the  rudest  lying  near  the  bottom 
of  the  cave,  below  the  level  of  the  extinct 
mammalia.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Messrs.  Tournal  and  De  Christol,  that  man 
had  co-existed  with  those  animals,  was  dis- 
puted by  contemporary  savants,  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  himself,  after  having  exam- 
ined a number  of  caves  in  Germany,  “ came 
to  the  opinion  that  the  human  bones  mixed 
with  those  of  extinct  animals,  in  osseous 
breccias  and  cavern  mud,  were  probably  not 
coevaL  But  of  late  years,”  says  this  emi- 
nent geologist,  u we  have  obtained  convin- 
cing proofs  that  the  mammoth  and  many 
other  extinct  mammalian  species  very  com- 
mon in  caves  occur  also  in  undisturbed  allu- 
vium (or  drift),  imbedde'd  in  such  a manner 
with  works  of  art  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  man  and  the  mammoth  co-ex- 
isted.” 

Among  cave  explorers  the  late  Dr.  Schmer- 
ling,  of  Lidge,  occupies  a prominent  rank. 
After  having  devoted  many  years  to  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  caves  in  the  valley 
of  the  Meuse  and  its  tributaries,  he  pub- 
lished in  1833  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions, but  unfortunately  died  before  his 
merits  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  scien- 
tific world.  Many  of  the  caves — he  exam- 
ined more  than  forty — never  had  been  visit-  j 
ed  by  explorers,  and  he  found  their  floors  j 
incrusted  with  an  unbroken  stalagmitic 
covering,  under  which  the  bones  of  extinct  j 
and  living  animals  and  those  of  man  oc-  I 


curred  in  the  bone  earth.  The  human  bones 
lay  scattered  about  like  those  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  corresponded  in  appearance  and 
chemical  condition  perfectly  to  the  latter, 
which  were  sometimes  broken  and  rounded, 
and  never  exhibited  traces  of  having  been 
gnawed.  Dr.  Schmerling  therefore  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  caves  had  nei- 
ther served  as  burying-places  nor  had  been 
the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  but  that  streams 
communicating  with  the  surface  of  the 
country  had  introduced  their  contents.  The 
animal  remains  found  by  him  were  thoee  of 
the  cave-bear,  cave-hyena,  mammoth,  rhi- 
noceros, horse,  reindeer,  red  deer,  roe,  wild- 
cat, wild  boar,  fox,  wolf,  weasel,  beaver, 
hare,  rabbit,  hedge -hog,  mole,  dormouse, 
field-mouse,  water-rat,  shrew,  and  some  oth- 
ers. Together  with  these  were  dispersed 
through  the  cave  mud  land  shells  of  living 
species,  and  in  rare  instances  bones  of  fresh- 
water fish,  snakes,  and  birds. 

The  most  important  remainder  of  man 
discovered  by  Schmerling  is  the  skull  of  the 
Engis  cavern  (now  totally  quarried  away), 
which  was  found  imbedded  five  feet  deep  in 
a breccia,  associated  with  the  remains  of 
the  rhinoceros,  reindeer,  and  horse.  This 
skull,  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
Lidge,  has  attracted  much  attention  on  the 
part  of  anatomists,  and  has,  like  that  found 
in  1857  by  Dr.  Fuhlrott  in  a cave  of  the  Ne- 
anderthal, near  Diisseldorf,  elicited  much 
comment  concerning  the  physical  and  men- 
tal condition  of  prehistoric  man.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  these  two  skulls 
at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Dr.  Schmerling  found  many  rude  flint 
flakes  or  knives,  evidently  made  by  man, 
dispersed  through  the  mud  of  the  caves,  and 
in  one  cave,  that  of  Chokier  (now  obliter- 
ated), he  obtained  a polished  needle-shaped 
bone  implement  perforated  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, which  occurred  in  a matrix  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  a rhinoceros. 

The  Belgian  savant  clearly  pointed  out 
that  man  once  lived  contemporaneously 
with  several  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds ; 
but  his  views,  being  contradictory  to  the 
then  prevalent  opinions  of  geologists,  did 
not  meet  with  approval  at  the  time  of  their 
publication,  and  his  reputation  as  a clear- 
sighted investigator  dates  from  a period 
when  neither  distrust  nor  applause  could 
any  longer  affect  him.  The  energy  display- 
ed by  Dr.  Schmerling  is  worthy  of  particu- 
lar mention.  He  had  to  be  let  down,  says 
Lyell,  day  after  day,  by  a rope  tied  to  a 
tree,  so  as  to  slide  to  the  foot  of  the  first 
opening  of  the  Engis  cave,  where  the  best- 
preserved  human  remains  were  found ; and 
! after  having  thus  gained  access  to  the  first 
j subterranean  gallery,  he  was  compelled  to 
| creep  on  all  fours  through  a contracted  paa- 
j sage  leading  to  larger  chambers,  there  to 
I superintend  by  torch-light,  week  after  week 
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traos  with putr;  Ac«s). 


and  year  after  yeAft  tlie  weriomm  wbp  were 
breaking  through  fjhe>  stalagmite  cruet,  aa 
hard as  marlilts  m erdter  to  remove  ptewbj 
piece  the  underlying  l*>u*  lowcm,  nearly  us 
hard-  Thus  he  ivnuuned  for  hours,  with 
hi«  feet  in  the  until  and  with  wafer  drip*- 
ping  from  the  root  on  hid  hear!  in  order 
tc  mark  tli 


ios,  helarigiHg  to  dilferent  timee.  have  been 
fbitu  d,  such  stoii*  uopiemen  fc$  of  the  la  ter 
period,  brmiae  aitidcs,  hone  iustmmmts, 
pottery,  m part  didfipicUy':;  1$  :#$r-  ’ 

acter,  marine  shalls,  nmrierbTia  mammalian 
bone*  of  exuding  specif  m&t&xn*  iauis&n 
bones,  on  which  ii  Ima  been  thought  there 
are  traced  indicative  of cauinlutlism.  The 
red  cave  oarih  Inimv  tha  jdaUtgujlte  eon- 
tains  abundantly  Ikihc*  of  exthiei  animal* 
and  imjdemonia  fasUhmeil  by  tte hand  pi 
man;  and  iu  a pert  of  the  cave  there  ex- 
tends, immediately  uuderfyiog  the  stalag- 
mite, a thin  layer  of  block  soil  inclosing 
charcoal,  numuroiii*  dint  iinjdenaente,  and 
hones  and, teeth  of  animals.  According  tp 
Mr,  Evan*,  the  principal  fimns  of  the  M\k 
ure  dint  implements, 

and  others  of  flat  r>  fornif  with  .&u  edge 
.all  round ; tlakoe  of  flint  of  various  slice 
aiui  Wrought  Into  dt^rent  shapes,  includ- 
ing the  so-called  setwp^iu  ;*  the 
which  flakes  have  h^n  struck;  ^nd  stones 
Whjch  hhve  tu^q  nHeil  as  hafmnexii  ^ pound- 
#ns,  Besidcvs  ila**!*  a tow  pii«t,  b&rpoony,  and 

With  the  W^Coiifloti  of  the  hippiipbinmas 
-and  the  musk-of,  the  fauna  of  Kent's  cav- 
<m>  comprises  alt  e&tiaids  ^cenV  ^r*'ud> 
enumerated  m . hi  drift  gt^vel#- 

9k  i 

eecistiiig  in  Europe,  Uke  the  mndhhr,  stag, 
wolf,  fox.  glnttotu  wd  various  rodents  f yef 
the  dog,  roe,  ahc*p,  goat,  eoiwnou  ox,  pig, 
and  rabbit  ore  w anting,  Mr,  Evapa  cob- 
olmtee*  from  the  nuralfcr  and  chornt-tef  of 
the  tools,  Which  tiegi’  i^nmuf  dis- 

tinct traces  of  their  use,  from  tlio  pi-eseucc 
irf  charcoal  h^low  tftv 

sUiHgtnUe,  Wdi  from  ■ y®tiQM .<$*<&. 
stance*,  tliat  the  cave  w^rdariug  the  mate* 


position  and  guard  against 
the  loss  of  aabh  single  hone  of  » efcalPton. 
And  at  length,,  after  haying  found  leisure, 
strength,  and  cphmge  for  edi  those  opera- 
tioiis,  ho  liKf^e/1  jt>f ward,  as  the  fruits  of  bis 
l»Wr*  fi*  t.bu  pii Wie arioh  of  unwelcome  in- 
telligntrcc,  opposed  to  the  prepossessions  of 
the-  iis'  W£U  as  the  unscientific  pub- 

lle,  $tteh  hm  been  the  fate  of  too  many  dia- 
covererit. 

About  the  same  time,  when  Dr,  Schcicr- 
lijog  Wi«  carrying  on  his  explorations  of 
Belgian  caves,  tW  S»v.  MAcEuery,  of  the 
Cathoiie  clergy,  found  in  Kent’s  cavern, 
near  Towfuay,  Devonshire,  fin  the  red  loam 
below  the  staJagmiric  eoverifig,  nt>t  only 
bones  of  the  mammoth,  woolly  Thmooeroe, 
sifitl  other  extinct  qii^dm^ds,  lmt  also  a 
number  yf  fiint  tools,  wnmi  i>f;w.hihh. 
bled  the  ova! -shaped  kind  cofinnon  at  AlVbe- 

viile.  IVIx^Gi^iwin-AnidAu  published  in 

an  aecount  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
exhWmbd  in  lEout^  camera,  from  #e 
turiied  loanv  Wlow  the  stalagmite,  wt>rks  of 
luan,  such  As  a^mw.heiwis  «hd  Muyee  of 
flint.,  with  remain*  of  the  elephant.,  rhinoce- 
ros, ux?  deer,  horse,  bear,  and  a feline  ani- 
mal of  large  sue  | and  that  all  those  must 
have  been  introduced  before  the  etal«gmit> 
ic  dooriug  had  been  formed.  In  1864  a 
^ystfimatiu  explomtiou  of  the  cave  was  be- 
gun, ami  is*  still  sotH’^Hfuily  progi^sstn g, 
under  the  »u]U'rintehdexico  bif  Messrs.  Fou- 
geily  and, Vivian.,  :‘  f";V 

Tlp<ro  occurs  a ban*  the  thick  mi  almost 
comrinnoue  stulagmiric  fioor  of  Kent^s  cav- 
ern a bln^ik  mould,  in  which  namorijus  rub 
VouL-~No.30a.-6  s 


* Tbis  cl«w  »>i  iutplEiaOTits  will  ht  dtairitw^  In 
oVn«x  artitie.  ' ’ ;;^V; • 
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nmlatiwi  of  the  boon  earth,  lit  all  evtnte 
iVmu  time  to  time,  the  habitation  of  man. 

TheBrixhara  cave,  also  situated  near  Tor- 
quayy  wax  aeaoeutally  discovered  in  I d&8, 
Mud  a cFadiuittee  of.  prominent  g$4>jogiats 
procured  ihc  means  for  a thorough  explora-* 
tido,  which  wiw  condf rief/3d  by  Mr.  Fenj^Hy- 
The  ^ate  ehiefly  constats  of  a suecyssioii  of 
galleries  o(  no  great  width,  which  wro  *fe 
ther  entirely  or  partly  tilled  with  gravel, 
bones,  arid  mud.  At.  the  top  there  oenmod 
a lgyer  of  stalagmite  front  one  to  fifteen 
iiicbea  thick ; next  beinw  was  loam  Or  bone 
earth,  of  a red  color,  from  one  foot  to  fiffep 
feet  in  tliietehess ; and  at  the  bottom  lay 
gravel  containing  many  rounded  pebbles. 
This  strutmn  being  probed  in  some  places 
was  found  to  exceed  the  thickness  af  twen- 
ty feit;  Tile  layer  of  bone  earth  inclosed 
niimertms  mammalian  remain*,  tousfcirtitiiig 
a fauna  almost  identical  with  that  of  Ken  t's 
C&*cyu.  No  human  remains  wore  fount!, 
but  a number  of  worked  flint*  of  antique 
forms  ore  u ire*  1 in  the  Ursverp^ft  of*  tW  bone 
can hy  iipdwme  them  even  hf  the  iirtdsr- 
lying  gru^ek  In  the  loam  discovered, 
in  ulnae  proximity  to  * Hint  implement,  the 
Left  hWbicg  nf  ^brar,  every''  brum  frr.ufg  m 
to  natural  place,  which  proven  that  the 
part*  of  ?kr,  lixnh  were  ^tiH'oomiuct^d  when 
it  brought  to  tlie.  <umu  According  to 
Mr.  FcngeUy-  tbc  tlepbai t in  the  cove  i«  prob- 
ably dwmg  to  the  transporting  agency  of 
•watm-fip,%kicli  case  » valley  bevtnity-ffyh 
feet  ill ^ >V5^ jwo W runs  it*  Iron!  of 

tl*e  cave,  t*ou lit  nut  t he n hove  existed,  but 
must  have  been  subsequently  e* cavi* 

Sp.*ir,e  does  out  permit  uk  todrsserfe  s»ib~ 
er  English;  co v #vi — Jfbr  in  st  a n the  Wokoy 
hyena  den;  ho^  wldcht  if  soerttw/  w^ 

Tenanted  at  dlflbreut  times  by  byeun»  mid 


larger  works  km  al- 
ready reached  an  alu; 
bow iklerin  g extent.  The 
result*,  bowe very  jir#$cri l 
only  loril  cliifeem’-es, 
while,  on  the  whole,  the 
eonelusum*  arrived  .*&. 
are  the  .same,  namely, 
that  in  times  mi  receding 
any  historical  record  hr 
tradition  tribes  of  i?av* 
age  men  lived  m certain, 
districts  of  Europe  crab- 
; i feoporau^msly  with  fa* 
riema  flpe>ciea  of  mdauata 
which  hove  either  ffe 
come  ipnttely  extinct  or  have  migrate  ro 
other  parts  of  Europe,  nr  even  Co  other  con- 
tinents. 

The  various  animat  remain  s and  those  of 
man  discovered  m jhc  Imne  earth  of  a cave 
may  not  always  bel o u g to  the  same  ejw>ek 
especially  in  rosea  where  water hm  been  the 
means  of  their  transportation.  A flood,  it 
may  he  argxmd,  Wilt  fern  the  mrt!hc*j 

u&f  tb4)og>cihi  tpd  y&drf.  fe  be  earned  Atray 
by  if  p lb  fd^ewj  it  wtR  fer  Ujp  the  gwmhd 
and  disehtomb  boHM  of  aninmhj  that  ifrpd 
hdig  ago,  t>r:.W!ij  «cmov*\  perbutm,  ^hiainA 
&f  mm,  tngwtf fer  with  v>npter«^i^  made  bj 
Muj,  or  wkh  thc  ^ope^  Af  ^Tiimiiis  thar  per- 
ished either  Ipog  betore  or  long  after  re- 
time af  hia  etl»t$5tuf«.  Thus  it  may  h»v>- 
!iappexufj<!  that  reinains  of  {^riewt* 

became  /ronimiOjgbd  in  the  mud  the 
cave-  Jin  siuh  ejufe  the  ^lafo 
tlori  Of  the  banes  iheiKse1v:i>fl  nflorik  the 
best  guidarii  e ib  judging  of  their  pefatlye 
•a'nii.f|di'iy,'  Thb  }HWa?i  bnnes  !fo>»Ufl  by  Dr. 
^cbmerling  in  the  Belgian  caves  w^i»hled 
in  color,  weigiic,  n?id  rln-mical  condltioo  per- 
fectly thuse  of  tte  ^Xtihr/t  and  still  living 
iriamwmlia  naadglttfcNdi  trith  them,  and  henc«: 
the  explorer  concluded)  and  no  oue.  now 
doubts^  that  fht**»e  human  mad  animal  w- 
nmina  belong  to  the  wane  period.  Various 
. dj4iev.<d^i«sinnce^  muat  bo  taken  into  cf»n* 
The  hxmn'H  of  extract  animnl^ 
fendifl  csves  are  often  epBt  J«mgtfewr#^- 
^ by  tha^ 

of  maiiv  wfet*  thn^  ofefed  them  m order  te 
extraet  the  inaiToW  , a ^ctVrAHt  attll  practiced 
by  pitwleyfe  S|ty At  Other  times  the*^ 
hpuea  benr  stria*  or  wits  that  could  not  hare 
been  pmdiu*ed  by  the  tooth  af  w iki  ivmjnttl*, 
but  uinst  be  aseribed  td  dint  kmveeetirpk»y- 
ed  in  detaching  the  flesh.  Tlw  flint  lords 


mebiaud  ha*  yielded  shaped  fliin^ife;ui^elVrr‘  which  occur  coniminglrd  wnh 

hdpb’-Mients  of  the  Ai-bAviUc  type  ; iior  ran  ) the  bones  m caves  as  well  as  u\  river  gt**? 

^*  kflue. , 'jcssy.l i ^Is,:«u*e  fftiitc  petndiar  }nv»bap«r  and  wotk- 

!>f  the  Klnri ipean  <>o n ti nc uf  eo urn d eri n g that  inauahipj  diftering  in  nnniy  respect^  fimii 
of  her  eaves  Will  yet  be  bnnigM,  to  those*  of  the  latcror  neolithic  phjww'  of  t& 

the  refldcris  notice.  Ca^o  reseorchos,  wo  Stfluc  Age » and  the  animal  remains  stmic- 
ma\'7*ti»te  ill  this  ptoeet  are  prr*gressipg  wifty  ;.  times  found  with  these  more  finished  in Ktm- 
cot^afihly  inci^iW4*i{  hwrgp  in  Europe, ^ ^ giv- ^ j Mvarialdy  belong:  to  a fauna  ifledti- 

ing  riw?  to  « literature  of  mroiogniplis  and  j ca\  wftfe  t\ia%  of  historical  rinses.  Wc  sfialf 
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exhibited  no  traces  of  having  been  gnawed 
or  scraped,  the  only  exception  being  d caU 
caneum  or  heel-bone  of  the  mammoth,  of 
which  animal  no  remains  excepting  this 
bone  and  two  molars  were  found.  The  rub- 
bish in  the  grotto  yielded  nearly  all  the 
bones  of  a cave -bear’s  leg,  close  together 
and  uninjured,  also  the  artificially  shaped 
and  perforated  tooth  of  an  animal  of  the 
same  kind,  teeth  of  the  cave-lion,  and  some 
tusks  of  the  wild  boar.  Hence  it  was  in- 
ferred that  those  ancient  hunters  were  in 
the  habit  of  entombing  trophies  of  the  chase 
and  food  with  their  dead,  in  accordance  with 
a custom  that  was  and  still  is  common 
among  many  tribes  of  savages. 

The  articles  fashioned  by  man  which  were 
obtained  from  the  deposits  in  the  vault  and 
outside  of  it  consisted  of  numerous  flint 
flakes  or  knives,  sling-stones,  chips,  a flint 
core  or  nucleus  from  which  flakes  had  been 
split,  and  one  of  those  flat  round  stones  with 
cavities  on  both  sides  supposed  to  have  been 
used  in  making  flint  tools.  Among  other 
instruments,  further,  may  be  mentioned  ar- 
row-heads without  barbs,  made  of  reindeer’s 
horn,  and  a well-shaped  and  sharply  pointed 
bodkin  cut  from  the  horn  of  the  roe-deer. 
Lastly,  there  were  found  with  the  skeletons 
in  the  vault  eighteen  small  perforated  disks, 
made  of  a kind  of  cockle-shell  or  Cardium , 
which  doubtless  had  originally  been  strung 
together  for  the  purpose  of  ornament.# 

What  we  have  just  stated  is  a rSsumd  of 
the  account  given  by  M.  Lartet  after  his 
first  exploration  of  the  Aurignac  grotto. 
He  subsequently  revisited  that  locality  and 
continued  his  researches,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  obtained  results  not  altogether  in 
keeping,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  his  for- 
mer experiences.  The  number  of  skeletons 
found  in  the  cave,  the  stone  slab  by  which 
it  was  protected,  and  various  other  circum- 
stances plainly  indicate  its  use  as  a burial- 
place  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  cave  was  often  re- 
sorted to  by  savage  hunters,  who  feasted 
there  on  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  Yet  the 
burials  may  be  of  much  later  date  than  the 
feasts.  44  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,” 
said  Sir  John  Lubbock  ten  years  ago, 44  that 
M.  Lartet  was  not  present  when  the  place 
was  first  examined ; for  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that  if  he  had  seen  the  deposits  before 
they  were  disturbed,  we  should  have  been 
able  to  feel  more  confidence  that  the  human 
skeletons  belonged  to  the  same  period  as 
the  other  remains.”  In  1870  M.  Cartailhac, 
of  Toulouse,  paid  a visit  to  Aurignac, 44  in 
order  to  see  the  celebrated  grotto,  and  to 
collect  such  objects  as  might  have  been  left 
there.”  In  examining  the  cave  he  noticed 
a difference  in  the  color  of  its  walls,  from 


* Quite  similar  flat  shell  beads  were  formerly  made 
by  the  aborigines  of  North  America. 


which  he  judged  that  the  lower  deposits 
must  have  been  of  a yellow  color,  and  cov- 
ered by  a layer  of  much  lighter  tint;  and 
while  minutely  searching  the  crevices  of 
the  cave,  he  found  in  the  darker  ground  a 
tooth  of  the  rhinoceros,  one  of  the  reindeer, 
and  fractured  bones  of  the  cave-bear.  The 
level  of  the  higher  deposit,  on  the  other 
hand,  yielded  some  small  bones  of  living 
wild  animals  and  of  man,  and  also  a pierced 
disk  of  Cardium  and  a fragment  of  pottery. 
The  lower  deposit  of  the  cave,  it  would 
thus  appear,  corresponded  with  that  outside 
of  it,  while  the  layer  inclosing  the  human 
skeletons  was  formed  at  a subsequent  time. 
However  that  may  be,  the  chief  result  of 
M.  Lartet’s  discoveries  remains  intact:  he 
has  furnished  another  proof  that  man  was 
the  contemporary  of  extinct  animals,  which 
served  him  for  food,  and  that  consequently 
the  age  of  mankind  reaches  back  to  a very 
remote  period. 

Among  the  thus  far  discovered  human 
remains  referable  to  the  far-distant  epoch 
under  notice,  the  Neanderthal  skull,  already 
mentioned,  and  that  of  the  Engis  cavern 
have  chiefly  excited  the  interest  of  the  learn- 
ed, and  have  caused  much  speculation  con- 
cerning the  physical  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties of  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  Enrope. 
The  first-named  skull,  or  rather  skull  frag- 
ment— for  it  consists  only  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  cranium — belonged  to  a skeleton 
which  was  found  in  1857  in  a small  grotto  in  « 
the  Neanderthal,  or  Neander  Valley , not  far 
from  Diisseldorf,  Rhenish  Prussia.  Quarry- 
ing operations  led  to  the  clearing  of  the 
grotto,  situated  about  sixty  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  small  river  Diissel,  which  flows 
through  the  valley.  It  contained  a hori- 
zontal layer  of  hard  loam  intermixed  with 
rolled  gravel,  a drift  deposit  identical  with 
that  occurring  in  all  caves  of  the  Diissel 
Valley,  and  in  which  the  bones  of  extinct 
quadrupeds  are  sometimes  found  imbedded. 

In  this  gravelly  loam  of  the  Neanderthal 
grotto  the  workmen  found,  two  feet  below 
the  surface,  a human  skeleton,  which  they 
threw  out  in  an  unceremonious  way,  and 
which  would  have  been  lost  to  science  but 
for  the  interference  of  Professor  Fuhlrott, 
of  Elberfeld,  who  rescued  from  total  destruc- 
tion the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  the  thigh 
and  arm  bones,  a collar-bone,  a part  of  the 
pelvis,  a shoulder-blade,  and  several  frag- 
ments of  the  ribs.  These  remains  are  un- 
doubtedly of  the  highest  antiquity,  possess- 
ing the  same  qualities  which  characterize 
the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  cave-bear,  etc., 
occurring  in  the  neighboring  districts,  and 
inclosed  by  the  same  kind  of  loam  that  con- 
tained the  skeleton.  Professors  Fuhlrott, 
Vogt,  and  other  anthropologists  therefore 
conclude  that  the  Neanderthal  man  lived 
together  with  the  mammoth  and  other  ex- 
tinct animals  of  the  drift  period.  The  body 
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run  arxam  axove  ^iue  naw), 


iit  unhurtm  ofFarifl,  in  the  top  drift 
feds  in  Which  tliut  injpk^nfcittH  the  oldest 
or  paleolithic  types  bad  been  ifeoitiml. 
ThfAmMina;  among  them  a skulk  nytttimtd 
Mv^ntciui  feet  >iel<nv  the  surftioc.  The  skull, 
which  exhibit*  nr/rked  trae**  of  inferiority, 
being  narrow  and  dan  ting  trrtnt  t/o 

the  back,  1st  supposed  to  hn  that  of  it  vromitm 
Aoicmg  the  l&&«t  diseftv^ti^  n^  rihnahirt, 
i)f  prehistoric  man  are  t hoae  wad*  by  M. 
I&vi&m,  who  fimpd  tii ■;■  iWsi,  in  nf  tha 

caveS  otbMenttytttv  war  Xice,  Ffknve*  tfe 
mmt  eti  ft  re*  *k cl b ton  of  a wait  above  uuddW 
Hizo,  i madded  $ went^y . feel  below  flpv  *n r~ 
face  of  fiie  d^iiOHin  The  aftunilr  of  the 

skeleton,  ear'ij  M . Qivii  vb,  waja  tbalff  of  re* 
poseT  a«5  if  the  tiniir  liiol  been  >nrpri>Ht  by 
death  diirihg  The  hiiiiea  aiid  the  «nr- 

rowiduig  uflrth  Avere  pi  a reddish  color*  jit<>- 
d uml  by  <:/xh)e  \d'  ir^u.  Sf  any  pierced  sbelb 
and  teeth  of  th*;  ^tag  i oovenul  i he  uku)  l , 
dnuht1fs4a  forming  originally  a chaplet  or 
t^onic  othef:  hrod  <»rvi ament.  A hone.  ?iit j' W'- 
incut  lay  ai.  VHy.s  the  forehead,  and  two  epeur* 


duri  og  high  wafer,  71m  skull  wua  first  $#« 
scribed  aindonji rally  by  ffrofetfipr ;$e)jaafT 
fuvuHcn,  of  Bonn,  Hd  pidHt^d  fcVffii  if* fcuur* 
marts  ridges  ahoye  thA  ofhltis  nf  the  eyeA 
hebiinl  which  flu* iron  ml  h»>n*  m tHinsblera 
lily  depr^eikit*  olougatetL  ellijUicai  whiipe, 


ness.  The  ot  her  l»nue*  nf  tltc  ^ReJetou.  were 
firaird  to  correspond  uV  lengt  h to  those  of  a 
European  of  midilk  stature,  but  they  were 
much  Cdou ter,  and  exhibited  a greater  de- 
velopment of  -if m mn&ruUit  rhlgtf  s.  On  the 
whole.  P^bfe s5>or  Sell auffh odeeit  come#  to  the 
^phclfi^iori  that  thcbiiiiHVidnal  to  whom  the 
Nuandorf hcil  skull  belonged  must  have  been 
distinguished  hy  slight  thnclojnhont of  Imiin 
hvid  nnommtioh  of  bodily  triune. 

According  to  Frofcjs^or  H the  hU nil  In 
question  is  the  most  ape-like  of  the  Unman 
emun  yet  discovered*  and  fhyifewir  Vogt 
liApivssieii  liiinself  to  the  niibw  Plfoci  hy  stiitr 
ing  that  tt  haa  jnofe  ^)f  the  «i  n iia  n or  mi  ink - 
ey  type  than  any  v^thur  knwwu  race  .skull. 

Yet  Huxley  is  hi r From  cegiurdmg  the  Kiran* 
dritluvl  houes  tho  nnuaina  of  a hoeng  in- 
terniiMr]  atje  |)etw  ceir  man  Hi*d  r>pos.  At  most » 
be?  says*  they  demcmKt  rate  the  uKiatcnpo  of 
n tn4iti  vviiuse  ekuil  nuiy  tie  said  to  roiCrt 
aomewitat  to  the  pifhH'ohVor  ajie  type.  Both 

skull  an  i>tipro>;inia(ion  to  the  cniifml  tor-  Ho  r ground  laoM  o<‘rpottery.  'Dic  ^k^h*-* 
xnatiitxi  hf  the  AuAtolian.  tohf  nntt  hi  f ho  rolfection  the  du^diin  dea 

Thtv  iEngis  skulh  likewise  tVngm^Atary^  in  Abdws  do  iKcarjke^*  Appmxi- 

hut  ttUire  ec»ntph?t.«;  th;ui  the  ouo  just  db-  matuvr*  U<  the  «\m um  types  b^epfingvpfr- 
ffeBhecl  wuA  ^itud,  .If.aw:  stbi^d,  hye  Imps, ihe  W'btult  are  nnwo 

tikfiii  deep  inibeihieit  tii  n hreccttk  to  yuxta-  jftat  fr*ne$  tliati  l d^l)r  £nrnjp<MM>  erf  the  pres- 
jipedtion  Avith  , drawn  ^.ttepthni 

reitMleet1.  and  horse.  This  skulk  if  will  be  to  the  oxtrerne  w'areeneHS  of  rcinaius  of  ox- 
not  ir^.d  hy  a compafisoTi  of  the  aceom  pa  by-  *hwt  ftn  itna  U \n  t h is  eri  Ap,  eoOj«<d  t iuofr 
ihg  drawing**  indieafen  ft  fht  higher  type  presence ^ mlghir  be  owing  to.  a^n^r^;ij^ 
thou  that  of  the  Nvaihboth’ib  Aecorflingy:p»>sft. 

'<pd  ,fOfixtc  .bihbo  mnfk  of  degraifn-  In  t#73  ;.?f;u«rth:er 

tkm  about  ouy  part  of  ifx  «t  rue  fore.  It  is,  rave  of"  the  nvdghboiOood  a second  buiritii) 
in  Ihiifc  A ivvefage  Upthuh ' «kulh  'whitiji  ^ skeleton,  (dimydetjK  tbM;  live  one  e'x- 
might  haw.  W. hm^y 4 to  a }»fiilo«oph<n%  or  j htmied  by  him  in  f lu  pnu/Oflmg  year,  hut 
niighf  hum  continued  the  tboughtlo^i  f>r^iti  !.lik^wfe;-,rt of  itH/hvandfl^yk- 
* S a aov age.*5  ! • d with  slicli  nnbiincttrA  A.  few  unpoUshed 

In  out  first  pnpur  ^ nllnded  to  htmmn  ! Biirti  iinplwent^  lay  neat  thhi ^Afelytonk 
l^ne*  found  by  Bertram!  ft  ml  He-j  Later  in  l^TUrviid  iuthefpllowiuu  year  he 

l*vu%  in  the  valley  of  the  at  Ciicby,  • further  ftucecedml  in  Unditdj  m noar 


NfcW; 


iititn*  thrcM  pihlifumal  airoteM)*.  i'xfy,  *>f  j fr&v4sh>^iy8^ 

ijjtttiif'  fH>I<m£i«f£  H>  »?li f 4<1  ff^i i, . t |i m >> 0 Vir it  to aft  iltfPcwus  at. 4il!Vi^m  ttUiiMsw  in  tha  chiTa  <»f 
/i.Jiiit  Ht.it  viiSn/ti.  $h*  bead.  *f'  tfnk  laUer  f tb* neighborhood  will  have  it-t  ho  rnih\*Hy 
w.j*a  Hturoiiiutoil  «ri fcb  pi^rct^i  liiid  ’ pA^rtuip>H3  before  their  kmiriiix* 

u*cth.y»f  t lii?  wta^.orirui^H,v  coiwu'ttthi/'  xiti  jj  on  t ii c age-  ofthtf  fitinum  aketauma  t\au  b* 
porja#>*it tvl  hi?\vi  ~ Tfchvre  -ijMfe  atoi  • ImaUj  »eUV^° . ' 

i-tiie'  * Kftfi&twi  :\»*f  fc  a^Mafc  awl  of  : G^oeralh ^ «pi‘akiit^if*ofau<j[ai  4jftU^  ...cay*** 
yf  £betU  /.rod  tm't  Jr  iTM.riporfy  ] ihiui  far  treah^  i if  those  jriigp*  is  tiualngii&k 
waa  v?ith  J that  of  the  fin *t  SrilY.  d od  ity* ‘. 

: •<#  f tony  tluMo  previous  iikdov^  &ltetact4$£fofe  t^np^hdivat* 

«*£»J  liy  M itnieri'vv.hv>  Mimk.s  that  the  eov-  aiivl  those  acc-mting*  ctamanigfed  with  t*Mm~ 
,4'rmg.  of  f; to  Purp^i  with  iuk:a^>UM  >pocof  - on*  rtfhialto,  in  fiidjmtll  ntfcavra.  The  to*to 
•hwt  iron  f&rmed  «to  of  thw  jfrtuvnd  customs , aw! icol  hpuriug  stmt  a of  the  drift  and  t h»* 
ef  fhe pc*>pto  yietid'  In ; ’differ  have*  ••tfepbatf*,  ttott*fore,  auiy  to  a^ 

tiiOHO  t'-iivc-rt*  With  fbm  on,  which  hv-  : turned  to.  "to  long  to  am*  pmml,,  provi#*! 
loo^tl  tiuj  til i'Jit  tit  good  stilt-  f t hat  this  term  fa  taken  In  it*  lKWt»de«t  fttof 

tuv,  uml  roflOuihled  til  r&  dotoil*  that  first ; fljost  oxpahdod  «onso. 

ditfCtoTri^d  hr M.  Ifivj^cfjs  were  fontnV & tMMtb  . in  oar  doxt  article  wo>  shall  lead  life  n«k)*- 
of  -a  eave-toar*  ’tope*  of  rnsmiraut*,  pucb.y-  vr  once  more  into  cave?,  Tmt  i ,.*£«>  *wh  its 
#cnh*.  Awl  (not  ^ploriiiiuri?  in  the  served  the  regular  hahitation^  of  Immaii 

t«pprt  tjefoco  ns),  w<!  a n»dnl¥*r  of  ahelt?>  of  h^ihgjs  who  werv,  to  a 11  a jiiienro-tte^' -iiw>i*»<?U 
edit#  iii^{inxin«d}ua1itt ; nlwi  tinpJeitmnto  of  ’ what  vnorc  nilvancod  and  li  ved  af  u iiUer  |«?- 
Unn?  nmf  Moiio,  the  lutt^r  mereJv  chil*iN?dTS  ritHl  tbau  the  earliest  pnrohoan  fnbo»*  rf 
Hud  molitly  4Mh)stHfiih^  of  AxindMom*,  liiiio- ; \vhnm  we  k>iow  now  at  least  that  tln?y  fx-- 
-:uid  ot.hr:, - wiHeritiJ*,  tnu  Tdmly  .yf  i^ted,  . The  jaiynl  M*  having  ostuhtinb^Nl  v 
itiVit/  >?(#  inrpfrmontfS  or  ^niamtfiita  noc am- 1 facf  itf  such  .to  tliat  in- 

poiiiod  Vh»‘  difcfrh  mv;»s  i/f  the  chiKhvu.  ] defjiri^uhh:  «J;u^ mJ  whto»^  stni 

2»ir  ChKvira  hvwtfa.Qt  opiahvo  ^ tlmi  U»o : It  i*  to  hrin^  i-uto  ^Ue-  <is^rk:^s t 

tilho  inhoJxiath>«  of.  the  remains  of  of  hhltry  ’ " .y 


ivcon-wss 


(uoiu  .»«  i U0>.  Ttt*'irf  TSjP  i.<VSFfrr  OKPCWIT  i>f  »WI  TUB  CTVlftt 

OI.OUUN,  BOCT»Uri£S  rHASOC.  (SATTTS^r.  «^£S). 


PSYCHE. 


AVuk/s  IrsmbUn^  •i?%cfre  C-^pX 

W tiftfa  her  iiivttnq^a,  m)*f^riVms  -l^vr? 
CoowaltM  in  »hn>ndlr»y  Oarkoew  d^pU 
AlmI  hplil  her  Mop  iiip  coacti  olvn*o, 
to  prttv?*  what  hidden  *pe>l 
Of  lK»sfaty  hoUT  hot  Vbam^d  hwl. 

To  te«eh  Her  c fefi  its  j3twBr  a#  weJfc 
^?e«?  «vm^ne-*wr  to  her  itte  import. 

Amt  p»>tx>t  wUl»  irt»h  ddlgh*  the  fejneifOMMi  of 

dutt;  ’y;  ,-  • . . • ;■  j'  •;/? . ■ 

■ - 

lift  ope.  ; : 

JP*nr*{h  t!iv  gtdtlon  ii|»!it, 

Alt  I'M  hemify  fh^t  J‘ar4*;  ’-Vi?.^.V 

fwr  it  m»de  »yd»y  of  night V-  ^ • ; ' 
Tbjif  grlnrldps  *pvpe  life  ttnoilt  ‘JnOw  ; ! f-i 
."hrttft' yfflad  iurpi^v 
Thro  — ffcnrfj^d  |»y  five  l«Hip-h$rhr« 
tlwlitni  lOtn 

And  .'Love  liiud  fled  for  Aye  h*c\t  y*  id*  !><Oiv»* 


It* 


Ah,  deai^t!  trying  hArrt  to  plww,. 

MMtb  vlAiinl,  rjnesMonlug  blue  yr«S‘ 

The  roerftt  yf  ih«  pnlpersa,  • ‘v  •'; 

ThAt  Onpfiirf  -of- -till  rnysUHr*. 

The  r»Atmv  oi  ah«ih«r'«  soui, 

Anti  whut  li  hath  akin  to  ihint, 

A vf$joh  o?  the  unknown  whole 
Wtitin  what  than  know<wt  id  rflvin^, 

And  i>5  Uijr  \ure)'*  ewo*t  light  to  retd ! tki#  hetur  td 
• inlito;  ..  . .-'■  ; ’ ■ :;y  •'  _ '•  •• 

- \ .j  l dear  lore,  to  ask  to  aee 

AiMhui  my  Intnoat  splftt  lulhlm 
‘ iPSrir" *tltl  ?k  y/eUtiig; 

The  form  of  Love  lyfold?  *. 

And  A>hh<*  onr  pnlrtea  h«ai  one!, 

Aird  *H  my  Iseing  betid*  h»  fhhv 
A«  tnrtwi  the  Aovrer  to  the  mu, 

^til!  to»*e  iTTy  hK*rt  Oiie  hSdijpn  obrrne,  , 

AVhftre,  fiacrod  and  nuaeen*  reiKWeih  l^>vo 
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AMERICAN  HUMOR, 
ov  xarui>».  a a cux 

flRT  Tl. 


v /ry**T  -His.  . ' 

IN  ihp  feirfairil#  oil  this  tfe^nao  t 

coa^idemU  Mir  Iipin^r  in  Jta  general  i 
pka*e.rv  ahi!  ^sptMiiaUy  in  its  exaggerations. 

I nrtw  eijirie  to  ^sjpahlor  the  ifigtinetive 
and  peculiar  t£ualab-..s  of  gar  humor, 

i$e  hare  m»t  a little  humor,  especially 
among  tips  nwrc  naltivated.  portion  of  our 
people,  cofnruoti  h*  all  nwn  — a translatable 
hurnor,  ^uftcj;  as  tfHjoyublie  In  French  aa  in 
Engli»ii>  But  Wx>  have  veins  of  rtnr  own  as 
rich  aiid  varied  '**» fnnu**h  ' J proper  to 
irroKpect  for  iv  few-  of  theae  reins.  In  all  of 
them  the  Halieut  tJPfiUiy  ^la&gitration — 
appear#.  / .•  '•*  \C‘- 

But  then?  ;fe  a lit  tie  YOU* 

wllicli  runs  throtigh  hut  and 

FrimtUo,  of  LofcisVlite*  first  worked 
SttcceSHlhlly,  It  H»  adn>iUr;gar-. 

hliug  a brief  feoctrautD aT~ 
tide,  mil  di?  ertiogth*  a timh 

at  some  fhittty  rtf  the  hiap- 

mr  in  rthioh  this  in  Horn  is  kmmwm, 
thought  the  matter  generally  hm  the  ittjsr- 
geney  <if  sarcasm  and  Hr  1 6: . akri*  tp, 

its  is  species  of  tpitsutr  b thin;  whi  ch  haa  ' r^v 
gently  become  a part  of tiur  ne\y#pai?*T  pa>- 
iigraphsv  It  w»tifc»U*A  hi  giving  a oornie  i%c* 
count  of  a oata«tmphev-  and  thou  by  % »ud 
jfkxi  and  serious  iunt*  teavlpg  A suggO^iiY* 
hiatus,  making  a icongfu^mg^hich  eorvii^M 
the  preinikeS.  A woman  fo* 

meat  a 6 re  by  taking  observations  with  a 
.kerosems  lamp  near  it.  The  onuniwjrtt  is- 
y Wet-  day,  or  there  would  have  been  a 
larger  fuueinh” 

Mlv  Jdiifri  was  obserral  by  his  wife  iUrmigb 
the  vrindbvp  in  kiss  the  v.ook  hi  the  kitchen* 
Oomaiieht : A*  M T.Jnfivb  M&  nor  go  tart  of  t he 
house  for  several  days,  ond  yet  there  was 
uo  suPw^toruC* 

A young  jt»ai>  lu  Penney Wania  utteniptcfl  to  istlrpp 
wvcrnf  'nthhff*  old  Of  ah ole  With  fbfebatt  end  of  Ufa 
.gtih  t’h>.  AJth/jr  T^MUj-tfnw  ahold  lr*ve  b«-n 

pick>4  /hit  tit  w sfoptilrier,  #uid  the  doctor  la  at  HI 


probing.  Tho  young  nmn  think*  the-  rubbiUmliat;  buv. 
reaped.  • ' . ■ -'•  tV  cV.  i 

A \voui8H  put  her  hrogm.*  to  a it  at -iron  lo  fuicil ' \ \ '.wm 
hot.  That  hoii^choKl  la  r?mmrk{\biy  quiet  Uieee  days. 

A dear  good  fefluw  ftt  ijj«  South  telegmphs  to  life 
affiau  jed  m Malue,  .*■  To  - Yout Ufd  iK uriclj -Uov- 
quet  of  hijpploos^  youmdt;  the  nweetout  flowri.  If 
$brjth*ni  wind?  whfejHiT  S*inftwtn  wishes,  how  irippj 
you  muHt  U‘I  Obod>ibt0ife  Happy  dreamw,  6He«{ 
love.  Frahk. ” Four  doaom  rue  In  adcndmictf  upou 
■thV  U jcgnuih  oprifoo r, 

11  If  liu^l  not  blovvi/d  into  thu  mn2?lc  of  Ivis 

gun,’’  e^htJd  a tit  tlio  l miCnil  of  her  i^W 

hut^baiiclj,  u-  hc  faiVM  pienty  ot  j#qa.trtciet  it 

waa  anch  a good  dny  fo t t fe*m 

“ Hu  honelkxt kin  jjhio  and  pet  on  .Ida  su- 

gol  plmnu^"  i*  a whhanry  nofice. 

Af  Middl^own^  York,  a Touth  ahowod  Ida  tu- 
|her>  piawrt  Pi  ihtfe  I>irk>  Sari  J.  * • Etehi  yea  jho'£ 

^uh  life  In^rip^T  Ihi^r  pnt  lilh  litt-i*  ar^ket. 

A giKKl  liltic  boy  Jriep  iojitt  himself  up  by  a u;ntc  »-• 
to}!-  The  doctor  iliinJka  tlie  acar  on  bin  forehead  ie 

prCmAiunit 

A mun  in  Mouopbla  undertook  to  get  a mob?  off  >h*» 
afeamhoat  by  twiattng  hiatttiU.  The  mao  landed.  An- 
ethto’  lufetobk  the  iiead-llghta  of  an  engine  for  a Are- 
J»ug.  He  ttub^oqutnOy  joined  the  temjx-mnce  gocitly. 

A young  nuur  fixed  himseif  up  for  hmitirig;  hu 
would  csU  ob  a >"oang  Uidyf  and  let  hej  ecv  how  jrO&* 
he  looked;  he  afood  ortu;  the  fire,  filth  a pound  of 
j powder  in  bit*  coat  pocket.  He  was  Been  going  through 
the .roof,  with  r penal vetqnde. 

A yomig  uihu  in  Loai«ndlle  thernght  n ^zuint  Inn**. 
buv>  w'it|  standing  slUl;  be  felt  it  Stevcrai  finders  are 
preHurveri  in  the  bent  of  spirits, 

A young  ladjyageil  only  aeveuterii,  nilae.’t  a 
family.  Sbe  aeerl  a keg  of  powder  )h  ifei  Cisi.iw- 

A w«mirew»ft<]  person  aaw  u twumtsjul  Uam«nl  at  » 
window  in  Mew  York  city.  U trim  Nevc-Yajr'a,  sod 
he  rmig  t|»e  bclh  Iln  rimy  Umnk  the  fwauthul  «m;w  hi 
this  toot  at  theyde^  aiot  t»nly  4fk liifci ■yAA'hiajiiind-.? 

An  anvil  mi*f  dropped  Xii+oii  » colorci i d ip ai> 
from  u ihtrd-<3<ory  window.  13c  einup^m^rOf  mciu- 
jury  to  tiift-  but, 

Tlioro  m atwflter  kjutl  ftf  hti^hfc,. 
Artbjmitf  Wanl  tha  »ho  \rtimi  - inH\ 

| dunplc.  cxaggtTplive  anti  ^ohrienji  — ori^jn;>- 
; t^tiV  U pever  iaib  i<*  b«5  copieiU^  SSiu  pros*? 
aw!  rc.a4  by  tho  million.  Hi*  ?mt'  to  the 
j l^ri'sifiexit  olecl  ivns  nil  j>A  vriir>lwr#  ptetuco 
| “rtf- thts  gang  *)f  rav^uous  olhoci  ^eki'MH  prCA** 
hag  nn  Ihe  •' botiost  vthl  »liMt>pu#»vr.T  Do, 

dp- 

tl^f  firtliogr^pTiy  nwl  Ayr»r^e  ^vjitmiiur 
the  tefrf.  iiousonse  ant} 
im  \Vhilu  Jiii  lia4  h*>t  >u»  kooi>  and  ^i(lcal 
a Heutfe  llm  Hiuloot  ' or ''  piit.pi>  n&  RuamB 
.^k) >V;ol|;  yp  ; tlie  '.*>f  .B-iikep • 

Sigulfevtf ^wl'i i lit’  hfc-  fiud  m>i  im  -(up nt nd  wit 
^ pf  'A^felnoies -'.wr ' VhP«p‘  VxVrwciy  . 

fnmtu  fbt‘  arrisife-  "huino^,; 

yef.  litixt  tp  Mark  T warn  anti  Hcot 

Hurt 6,  hit  the  THty  mirlriff  vl  Anautican  Im 
ntrtri  1 ba  va ' no  time  to.  r^endl  iUtistm- 
Tliv^y  .awur  to  all.  Hiff  interview 
with  tlib  Prince  pf- WuIph  ill  Can  Swift,  bin 
miming  ati^in|»i  to  buy  thtt ^ To^ir  of  BVp  - 
doii.  whitli  bjp  ^tiovkcil  the  ^OHipnns  old 
warder,  pro  k>pfip{na  H<»w  ibo  world  wan 
Startled  to  kHtrtv  that  it  isopririiieii  fe«  l*  re 
roive  afonti&  &Fi  Iwf  >tyb'-tron  ppat  in 
ty  tV*ur  b?>uif«t  Mubjick  to  tb^  'Cwiatifutirm  of 
the  iritiUrti  Biat-eff  i’*  41  .f f you  ank  hm/1  ?al»l 
be»  “ how  the  mpridy  marri?«l  Brig- 
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Twain’s  mourning  over  the  sup- 
posed grave  of  his  ancestor 
Adam.  I omit  his  story  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers,  his  discussion 
of  the  oyster’s  love  of  enterprise 
and  of  the  beautiful,  whose  shells 
he  found  on  the  heights  above 
Smyrna.  In  an  article  like  this, 
intended  not  to  make  a laugh, 
but  only  to  show  why  we  laugh, 
it  is  out  of  place  to  quote  redun- 
dantly. I can  only  refer  to  his 
recent  speech  before  the  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Company,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  observing  cripples — they 
advertised  the  company — and 
then  the  further  satisfaction 
which  injured  humanity,  after 
insurance,  took  in  the  loss  of 
legs  and  arms!  But  I can  not 
refrain  from  one  familiar  quota- 
tion. I refer  to  his  lament  in 
memory  of  bis  blood-relation : 

“ The  tomb  of  Adam ! how  touching 
it  was,  here  in  a land  of  strangers,  far 
away  from  home  and  friends ! True  be 
was  a blood-relation ; though  a distant 
one,  still  a relation ! The  unerring  in- 


ham Yonng  is,  I treat  it  as  a conundrum, 
aud  give  it  up.”  But  who  can  forget  how 
he  won  his  Betsy  Janet  The  situation  of 
the  lovers  was  embarrassing,  to  say  the 
least. 

“ We  sot  thar  on  the  fense,  a-swingln  our  feet  two 
and  fro,  blnshin  as  rod  aa  the  Baldinsville  skool-house 
when  it  was  fust  painted,  and  lookin  very  simple,  I 
make  no  donbt  My  left  arm  was  ockepied  in  ballon- 
sin  myself  on  the  fense,  while  my  rite  was  w’oundid 
luvinly  round  her  waste.” 

The  reasons  why  the  two  sympathized  are 
amusingly  simple : 

“ Thare  was  many  affectin  ties  which  made  me 
hanker  arter  Betsy  Jane.  Her  father’s  farm  jined 
our ’ll ; their  cows  and  our’n  squencht  their  thurst  at 
the  Bame  spring;  our  old  mares  both  had  stars  in 
their  forrerdsj  the  measles  broke  out  in  both  famer- 
lles  at  nearly  the  same  period ; our  parients  (Betsy’s 
and  mine)  slept  reglarly  every  Sunday  in  the  same 
meetin-housc ; and  the  nabers  used  to  obsarve,  1 How 
thick  the  Wards  and  Peasleys  air!*  It  was  a surblime 
site,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  see  our  sevml  moth- 
ers (Betsy’s  aud  mine)  with  their  gowns  pin’d  up  so 
thay  couldn’t  slle  ’em,  affecahunitiy  Biling  sope  to- 
gether & aboozin  the  nabers.” 

A portion  of  this  humor  seems  to  emanate 
from  a pure  love  of  the  superlatively  gro- 
tesque. We  hardly  know  how  to  analyze 
such  ultimately  funny  nonsense  aa  that,  for 
instance,  of  the  “Fat  Contributor’s”  account 
of  the  “one  twin” — a human  parenthesis 
with  one  bracket  gone  — always  pawing 
round,  even  in  sleep,  for  his  missing  brother. 

The  humor  of  Mark  Twain  rises  to  a high- 
er style.  I refer  to  the  elegance  and  droll- 
ery of  his  Innocents  Abroad . Never  has  there 
been  a more  tear-compelling,  juicier  piece 
of  serio-comic  weeping  and  wailing  than 


stinct  of  nature  thrilled  its  recognition. 
The  fountain  of  my  filial  affection  was  stirred  to  its 
profoundest  depths,  and  I gave  way  to  tumultuous 
emotion.  I leaned  upon  a pillar  and  burst  into  tears. 
I deem  it  no  shame  to  have  wept  over  the  grave  of  my 
poor  dead  relative.  Let  him  who  would  sneer  at  my 
emotion  close  this  volume.  Noble  old  man— he  did 
not  live  to  see  hiB  child ; and  I— I— I,  alas ! did  not  live 
to  see  him.  Weighed  down  by  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment, he  died  before  I was  born— six  thousand  brief 
summers  before  I was  bom.  But  let  us  try  to  bear  it 
with  fortitude.  Let  us  trust  he  is  better  off  where  be 
is.  Let  us  take  comfort  hi  the  thought  that  his  loss  is 
our  eternal  gain.” 

This  is  the  humorous  sublime!  It  is  the 
lachrymosely  comic  magnificent ! 

This  is  only  equaled  by  the  Heathen  Chinee 
of  Bret  Harte.  This  poet-humorist  of  the 
Sierras,  producing  the  patois  of  the  miner 
and  the  hunter  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
drawing  an  economical  lessou  out  of  the 
game  of  euchre  by  the  aid  of  Ah  Sin,  the 
pensive  and  child-like  Celestial,  has  in  it  all 
the  facetiousness  of  Dickens  and  of  his  Sairy 
Gamp  in  Truthful  James,  all  the  mischiev- 
ous deviltry  which  Bill  Nye  could  furnish, 
and  all  the  roistering  rowdyism  of  a scene 
in  Harry  Lorrtquer . Besides,  it  has  in  it  a 
moral  which  an  Oriental  story-teller  would 
envy.  It  brings  together  the  Orient  and 
Occident  of  cunning  fun.  Withal,  it  has  the 
element  of  exaggeration,  without  wliich  no 
American  humor  seems  to  be  possible. 

Second.  For  another  source  of  our  daily  fun 
we  are  indebted  to  Shi llaber.  His  Mrs.  Part- 
ington, however,  is  but  an  American  edition 
of  Sheridan’s  Mrs.  Malaprop.  We  love  the 
old  lady  the  more  when  we  hear  her  say, 
like  a good  housewife,  that  she  gets  up  ev- 
ery morning  at  the  shrill  carrion  of  the 
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i plakjp  iU  prank*.  it  m 4h*  hyurse  • dmimstaneesi,  AfctJ  secure  a profit 
^vertyffc]  ahrviMtreisa  which  alao.  This  vs  purrt&yrA  in  fbe 

md  a greed  ode*  no,  hi  the  story  of:  Worthy.  w«  are 

yin  the  TCorid,  until  the  ear  lok^  culled  at  tfe  M#r  of  ft  Mr.  Brdwh, 
fy,  when  ttye  pUfaU  isuvjtfm-  with  an  ogg  in  hi«  hawl,  anti  wonted  to 
m drops  or  run he*  to  with  a ** dicker”  it  for  0 darning- needta.  This 
iuuled  hy  the  sarpla*  tftrnii  done*  he  iwka  Mr-  Brown  if  hi?  JknT  “going 
ik-h  b*i:  Barnum’i?.  to  treat,”  %-\Vhttf7oti  that  .trade  . ••,*C#;r- 

fcwamp!*# :thi^'uHel?s:*‘  tjuniy;  ft  trade  in  a trade;  bhror  httlt?.** 
kieh  io  flid '*$*■  of  ethics  are  i4  Well,  what  will  you  hartaV*} • /nA  glsw&'tif 
ix -for  «whidH:«g,ai\r  iTInatra-  trim,”  snk t Jones.  The  wine  tra«  pimred 
i.tir^  of  the  joke  It  idea  the  out;  and  June*  mnurkeU  that  Ite  prefemitl 
j<d*7  and  we  apj&ttul  the  his  wine  with  un  egg  id  it.  Tfit>  sturo-keep- 
fttnti  first  because  vfo  urn  or  handed  to  hint  the  idoium&l  egg  which 
his  rfirevrd  calculation*  oh  he  ituti  ju«t  eluMJgpd  for  the  damtng-needio. 
if  human  nature,  ami  next  On  breakup  it.  Jones  ilmeoveit  ii  that  the 
:hul  to  free  our  follows  fo&rti*  egg  had  two  y*sl fas.  Suva  h*;" Look  hew; 
the  world  in  such  an  jnm  uwat  give  me  uooiber 

adiug.hc  xs  iW  very  ipcar-  The  Dutchman  wa#  a victim  to  a jiruotU- 
tftKS^f  He  will  vu*]  joke  wh»>  lost  lire  dtvUwd  Ui  the  YamSw 

iisine^  under  the.  tuost  udr  on  a bat  that  the1  Yunkfje /rhhUl/i^i -'th«- 
' CvVrS/',  V-  • **;  /:  , •; / ■ ' < ThiUdvmaiK  ,<  Jonathan 

; , * iH^gan  the  work  .’of  mas- 
’ . , ; tieation  at  the .' extnuai- 

f ties,  and  was  *00  u sa- 

^r\i  *A  ; luted  hj  t Ju^  roar  &u<l 

"■  kick  trt*  i{ie  Dutchman, 

a mein  Gott j . : 

“ ‘ * ^ vS v * tier,  nm!  BH lien  I kiop; 

^ ' : S > > 'V  dai  bttin*.  Take  your 

Z - v-  :.  ‘ " fife  dollar.  It  hurt> 

g ^9fc '?  •)  • ; v ^ ^ .SpihMstimw  these  jokes 

^ rpo»y , wmittifSQMi tw&  The 

'■.-  # : >-«r*kee  whono 

t " ..■  .>v^aS^:.  wa«  dttB'fakoh  hy 

S?K. . <HJ  K.n^lishimiii  iWaBus- 

-t-tMl.  % • «-  *’  who  dhtfi'l  tihj 

?":J$^'  ’■•' - :^v  ’"■•  ’ tip  his htmtnig  until  tlm 

iff  - "w-  — , fenglmhiBAii  was  about 

r<}*/  ; t . H!K.' ; k i'C3  . to  Wi>a*l«Hk  him,  and 

ft:w'  ■ ■■>${.  ’ : ■:  as  ».  reuHOTt 

.,  f ^ i W 0di\ /-"^vV  • i4^at  «»?>? 

i /.••;-  ■’•  1 £}?’  ' „v:;: ■ vleor  for 

■y:'^e' ■ frfiar  p*ywg  dearly  tor 

ma8&  u nir  riwn  or  aimk,  hi^  jofctV 
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The  beat  humor  is  always  more  or  less 
exaggerative.  Falstaff’s  monstering  of  his 
courage,  aud  Captain  Bobadil’s  plan,  with 
nineteen  men  besides  himself,  of  annihila- 
ting an  army  of  forty  thousand,  are  illus- 
trations of  English  exaggeration. 

It  was  both  a humorous,  useful,  and  a 
witty  exaggeration,  that  of  the  English  co- 
median Mathews,  who  recently  presented 
his  compliments  to  the  human  race,  beg- 
ging leave  to  state  that,  as  much  as  he  loved 
them,  he  found  it  impossible  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  London  alone.  No  better 
answer  could  be  returned  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate begging  in  big  cities. 

No  bit  of  humor  has  been  so  loudly  re- 
ceived before  the  foot-lights  as  that  in  Bou- 
cicault’s  last  play  of  Shaughraun , where  the 
fiddler  relates  how  he  avoided  the  pledge 
not  to  drink  more  than  a thimbleful.  There 
was  no  other  thimble  in  the  house  except  a 
tailor’s  thimble,  and  it  never  got  full!  This 
was  thoroughly  Celtic,  but,  I doubt  not,  as 
well  relished  in  New  York  as  in  Dublin. 

But  if  there  be  one  quality  of  American 
humor  by  which  more  thau  another  it  can 
be  characterized,  it  is  the  universal  tend- 
ency to  exaggeration.  Why  there  should 
be  fun  in  such  efforts  is  not  the  inquiry. 
Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  doctrine  of  nat- 
ural depravity,  which  likes  a lie,  or  wheth- 
er to  vanity,  which  would  blow  the  bellows 
for  its  own  dilation,  or  to  an  honest  inten- 
tion to  amuse  without  the  intention  to  de- 
ceive, I care  not.  This  tendency  to  spread 
oue’s  self  to  intensity  is  an  American  trait, 
and  the  great  source  of  our  fun.  We  go 
our  whole  length  on  every  occasion,  and  as 
much  more  as  we  can  stretch.  Our  lan- 
guage is  never  meek ; it  is  superlative. 

When  the  cholera  was  devastating  New 
Orleans  daily,  ay,  hourly,  a waiter  ran  into 
the  bar-room  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  and 
gave  this  order  in  the  rapid  style  of  such 
characters : “ Two  brandy  cocktails  for  No. 
24,  a gin  flip  for  No.  26,  and  a coffin  for  No. 
29.  Two  first  in  a hurry ; t’other  can  wait.” 

In  one  of  the  railroad  disasters  on  the 
Baltimore  road,  a survivor,  in  answering  the 
query  as  to  w hat  was  passing  in  his  mind  as 
the  car  was  rolling  over,  gave  a character- 
istic answer  when  he  replied,  “ Oh,  y-y-es,  I 
perfectly  remember  saying,  ‘Lord,  have  mer- 
cy on  us ; and  don’t  be  too  long  about  it,  for 
there’s  not  a minute  to  spare!”’  In  the  very 
article  of  death  the  ruling  passion  of  “ put 
it  through,  on  the  fast  line,”  but  echoes 
the  enterprise  of  our  people.  Scott  and 
Vanderbilt  must  ride  more  than  a mile  a 
minute,  or  there’s  something  wrong.  Yes, 
and  they  ride  themselves,  to  show  it  can  be 
done  safely.  It  would  seem  as  if  all  vener- 
ation for  the  solemnities  of  life  had  depart- 
ed from  ns.  We  act  as  if  there  were  no 
future  world — we  certainly  act  as  if  we  be- 
lieved there  was  no  Satan  and  no  retribu- 


tion. Our  little  boys,  behind  their  cigars, 
and  dowm  on  the  “ old  man,”  the  u venerable 
author  of  their  being,”  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  for  some  parental  injunction ; the 
proprietor  of  the  newly  organized  city  of 
Pumpkin  ville — away  out  West — dilating  on 
the  unrivaled  advantages  by  water,  by  rail, 
and  by  plank-road  of  his  magnificent  site  ; 
the  Fourth  of  July  or  Centennial  orator 
telling  the  masses  of  Blatherville  about  the 
voice  of  one  freeman  being  equal  to  a thou- 
sand Austrian  bayonets,  and  sweeping  the 
periphery  of  creation  to  gather  immense  sym- 
bols of  our  everlasting  glory ; the  poet  just 
fledged,  and  trying  his  feeble  pinions  on  the 
thunderous  symphonies  of  that  almighty 
heft  of  w'atcr  at  Niagara ; the  young  attor- 
ney addressing  his  first  jury,  aud  never  in 
the  course  of  his  extensive  practice  having 
met  such  outrageous  injustice  as  that  at- 
tempted on  his  client;  or  our  biggest  states- 
men behind  their  Senatorial  desks,  and 
down  on  all  mankind  for  their  outrage  on 
and  presumption  toward  this  great  nation — 
all  find  expression  in  the  sacrilegious,  auda- 
cious, and  reckless  verse  sung  by  our  boys : 

“If  you  want  to  live  well, 

Go  to  a crack  hotel. 

And  call  for  de  beat  accordin'. 

When  de  bill  begins  to  swell, 

Tell  ’em  all  to  go  to—  Well, 

We  leave  for  de  Oder  side  o’  Jordin." 

Hear  one  of  our  urchins  sing  that  in  for - 
tissima  style,  with  a crescendo , and  you  will 
understand  the  rollicking  independency 
which  obtains  among  us.  The  utter  dis- 
regard of  sacred  things  is  not  common  alone 
to  our  boys.  In  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
France,  while  the  men  were  cutting  off 
human  heads  and  carrying  them  around 
Paris  on  pikes,  the  boys  were  imitating 
them  by  guillotining  cats  and  carrying 
around  their  beads  on  sticks ; so  in  Amer- 
ica the  prevailing  irreverence  among  our 
men  finds  its  counterpart  among  our  gamins* 

Our  youths  outdo  the  children  of  all  oth- 
er nations  in  their  lack  of  reverence  for  the 
aged  and  for  their  parents.  I am  almost 
ready  to  believe  the  story  of  a particularly 
smart  child  who  left  home  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen mouths  because  he  heard  that  his  par- 
ents intended  to  call  him  Obadiah!  This 
irreverence  has  got  into  our  recent  poetry. 
Colonel  John  Hay  understands  this.  He 
shows  it  in  the  story  of  the  Prairie  Belle 
and  her  heroic  engineer.  I do  not  refer  to 
the  dialect  of  the  Western  boatman,  nor  the 
grotesque  picture  of  the  steamer — 

“the  oldest  craft  of  the  Hoe, 

With  a nigger  squat  on  the  safety-valve. 

And  her  furnace  crammed,  rosin  and  pine**— 

nor  to  Jim  Bludsoe’s  exclamation  above  the 
roar  of  the  fiames, 

“ 1*11  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 
Tin  the  last  galoot's  ashore," 

but  I refer  to  the  audacity,  suitable  to  the 
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i»f  the  chuichea  *?f  the  City  of  Mexico*  rbid- 
thm\y  the  <?xy  of  k^imbb#r£  te^dyr  V' 
heard,  mxt  %vliiliB  ife  Mexicans  w^re  mate 
I fig  vsij'ftjy  out  of  their  hcmyes%  stud  ttejgte&te 
eat  feiftmt^niHtiaii  dropping  on  their  kuK% 
beaching  the  protected  ofthe  Holy  Vir- 
gin* this  Atot'iicaii  eoitipaiiy  at  eyeryhori- 
quake  would  be  du«ited  ugiuuM Hie 
chu  rc jv  avails.  What  are  tlmv  fhinkmg  ,«#  1 
Willi  ready  exaggeration  they  dUtep  theft* 
'wimtipk  to*  <mc  *>f  tin-  wtcf-buftta  r i*ry  hud. 
nrn\  at  t'rdz.  At  %Y*iy  surge  the  cry 
gCNtaix»iu)rl,  ^Slum?  tier  off,  lKiyfcTr  '•*■  Steady T 
muftd  kztyi  ytitLt  platen.”  “Non  she rises JH 
-'r% Bho^  ^r off !f>  /•»  V'j'v  \';"V,  ■/••,  / ; 

Again  dae*^  mr  a^sertidu  liokt-gacid.^  Hie 
of  the  youth  who was  k»l*I. th*  stery 
at' the  two-aiid-forrv  ebihirtfu  who  were  foyn 
by  the  bears /Oif  iw ockltig  the  plr^iliefc'.  in- 
stead of  hoodi ng  i he  moral;  ite  weiit  right 
oat  ami  saluted  fhtr  hrst  buldfaeftil^fl  jtadi- 
ndua]  with,  *y(te  up,  bahlheud  I Nut*  biiwg 
on  your  brara-JV 

the  Prinru  of  W«de? 
nteut  t o the  Opera-house'  a boy  pbt  bis  heat l 
into  the;  rurriuge  tyintlmr,  and  asioi^wh^d 
fuw  fkurera  by  Ainghig  but,  At  How  at«  ynti, 
Wales  ? tlnw  Vyotir  tua  T7 
Notjhmg  since  a goad  man  addrcftaed  fuie 
of  our ^ Babbat)ii^*boul«  at  Zanes  vtite*  Ohio. 
He  told  th^m  of  the  better  world  in  i^lneH 
m pathetic,  ami  With  tear*  so  bibeer e,  that 
life  seemed  tu  touch  chorus  of  finest . .feeling 
in  theft' geufcle  young  bosoms,  and . cttikd wieiX 
his  diseoarse  Viy  reqw^fing  them  fp  sing 
*4  Jim\h7U-f  fotel&inX  ctf  i%  Jenlan^  sttftbvy 
bante**  he  AHtouiidtHl  to  iiuaiv  in  owe 
unbroken  Chords,  that 

‘•Jforduu  aiu  w hunl  Tund  to  InOx-l.” 

The  con'd  e v/uiutei-  pte.-fted  by  this  itTpy- 


*toGxon*'T  nr.  foxpi)  m mi>iail 


timv  anil  the  c<wntyy4  ^rtth  trhieli  lie  ushor: 
^ fe%  bm>  into  liuavoiy,  \Vith  .ail  the /VnujWr 
^liieb  itindp  him  etiek  to  hi^ 
unfil  hi«  ghost  w«nt  up  in  tii>e  siuok&  <;<f  tbo 
btmiing  1h} ufc  Thij*  amlarity  is  ^i>n^laily 
nuticeable  ib  tbo  ]>rptty  auscf  'ttyri i* ti  i ui;  « 
wlneb  Cobmet  Hay  has  vei'Sfiied  ih  \im  &i~ 
tie  &rtvck&.  The  fUther  tittle  sou, 

after  Cbqg  sourebthg  in  tb*  yrjYc'u;  eriotrs, 
sitii ng  tiprighf  ht  the.  sbeep-tebl  chew tu)S  te4 

hiKro. 

w Hay?  ithl  Us  pH  thfir? 

And  t bon  lie  breaks  ont  into  the  exolarua- 
tiou : ’ ■,  ‘ : 

u l tilink  thut  *avln sr  a .Wttlft'  nhUd. 

Afoi  brfogirtg  4lai  lo  his  o^vo,, 

I?  u <ierueii  ii'igh.t  hoU^r  •bu&inraaa. 

Jlian  Joaliog  aruofjil  tbts  ihr\>oo..’,> 

Tbia  fills  the  Animran  uleuv  of  uuipst.  11 

HU’.yus  )iUsine8M>  ^lo/b  htea^  at- 

tmvt  wot  merely  WAffs^  Hioy 

are  humorously  diale^tira^  not 

l>eca nae  they  glorify  tb^  pa- 

t>\roiU.mstmct,  bot  UaeaiiWicrf, 

fbeit  otter  irreverence  let 

t bis  is  not  more  imwerhut  than 

Levridl’s  r*r»e  ttbouf  an  ubfefy 

Democrat  totU  the  Stexieuo  war: 

4‘  Imi  he?  to  p».*t  np  «(rly 
Kt  von  want  to  take  In  Clod.r 

Ite  ^onntei^att  te  ih  the  .^p 

•jtiy^niie-'pvrtWumtiee-  e>f  A !ml  AS 

ybu,  by  bis  piptio  yL 

lumber,  with.  telVted  band^  and  " 

lih  h*i\ii  full  t*f  the ' oirme  :'v>f  j 

the  day,  r^peuted  the  wel)  U 

\iik*v< b chibirft  prayer;..  ' / ;-<;v‘  •' ■•  "T:-:'0, 

W' t«ff  ftmvn  to 

I the  (ord  my  soul  rd  knqj ; ?, 


If  I should  rfk  before  l wake— 
Pop  gpfk  the  <-Tenxc)  ev 

For  snervtegi<»d«  we> 

give  the  tellownig ; An  Amen- 
Ivan  eompitny  in  the  ^UvXicfin 
wdr  \\'W  flpWn  bp  In  ilhAih  ojte 


• '^<0i^K0:yLi  • 

% 4 «0:--'lfe^;A a 1% 
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erant  audacity  has  not  yet  subsided  in  the 
vicinity  where  it  occurred. 

Oue  would  suppose  that  iu  a Christian 
country,  that  stream,  consecrated  by  such 
holy  memories,  would  not  Ik?  polluted  by 
the  ribaldry  of  our  youth.  Jordan!  who.se 
banks  are  hallowed  by  the  foot-print  of 
prophet  and  saint;  whose  waters  rose  up 
that  Israel  might  bear  over  that  beauteous 
type  of  our  covenant  with  Heaven  ; whose 
wave  mirrored  the  clear  heaven,  and  the 
peaceful  dove  descending  upon  the  bap- 
tized form  of  the  Redeemer,  emblematic 
of  the  Fathers  pleasure!  Jordan  1 the 
sanctity  of  whose  name,  though  the  twelve 
stones  erected  by  grateful  Israel  have  long 
since  mouldered,  and  though  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  our  Lord  was  laved  by  its  wa- 
ters has  no  monument  for  its  identity  — 
though  the  Bedouin  roams  in  its  valley,  and 
its  calcined  soil  no  longer  smiles  with  culti- 
vation— is  still  dear  to  the  Christian  of  ev- 
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discuss  here  the  moral  quality  of  our  humor. 
We  are  so  constituted  that  while  we  repre- 
hend the  lack  of  veneration  and  the  exag- 
gerative tendency  of  our  humor,  we  can  not 
help  but  laugh  at  its  fun. 

A few  years  ago  the  letters  of  Doesticks, 
from  which  I have  quoted,  ran  through  the 
press,  a gross  exaggeration.  So  wild  were 
they  that  they  could  not  last  long,  but  their 
ephemeral  success  shows  the  keen  delight 
of  our  people  in  this  limitless  superlative 
humor. 

His  description  of  the  American  tragedi- 
an’s voice  ought  to  be  recalled : 

“Imitating  by  tarns  the  horn  of  the  City  Hall  Ga- 
briel, the  shriek  of  the  locomotive,  the  soft  and  gentle 
tones  of  a forty  horsepower  steam  saw-mill,  the  lov- 
ing accents  of  the  scissors-grinder's  wheel,  the  amorons 
tones  of  the  charcoal  man,  the  nimble  of  the  omnibas, 
the  cry  of  the  driver  appertaining  thereto — rising  from 
the  entrancing  notes  of  the  infuriated  house-dog  to  the 
terrific  cry  of  the  oyster  vendor — causing  the  * supes’ 
to  tremble  in  their  boots,  making  the  fiddlers  look 
around  for  some  place  of  safety,  and  moving  the  as- 
sembled multitude  to  echo  back  the  infernal  roar.'’' 

This  is  an  etching  in  broad  limning  of  an 
exaggeration,  and  was  enjoyed  because  the 
subject  was  commensurate  with  the  descrip- 
tion. Shakspeare  himself  had  contempora- 
ry players  who  suited  this  description.  Nor 
are  such  characters  limited  to  the  stage. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  pulpit,  and  even 
in  so  sedate  a body  as  Congress. 

Our  habits  and  fashions  as  well  as  our 
talk  are  all  on  the  extensive  scale,  and  a 
faithful  description  of  them  would  provoke 
laughter.  But  that  is  not  enough.  The 
description  must  be  overdrawn.  To  illus- 
trate. It  is  some  time  since  ladies  had  tak- 
en to  hoops.  They  had  completely  usurped 
the  sidewalks  in  the  cities.  A cynical  old 
bachelor  meets  two  fair  ones  promenading, 
and  thus  enters  upon  his  description : 

“ At  forty  paces  distant  they  seemed  like  miniature 
pyramids  of  silk ; at  twenty  paces  we  smelled  Cologne- 
water  and  other  essences;  at  ten  paces  a little  lump 
like  a bonnet  was  discernible  at  the  top  of  the  skirt 
pyramid ; at  three  paces  distant  we  heard  the  imbed- 
ded voice  of  a female  in  the  dress ; at  two  paces  we 
discovered  four  ringlets  of  slim  appearance,  resembling 
cat  tails  dipped  in  molasses,  two  eyes  of  weak  and  ab- 
surd expression,  lips  like  unto  thin  sandwiches,  and 
cheeks  rouged  with  mienfun  (Chinese  coloring).  Pos- 
itively this  was  all  that  could  create  in  us  the  impres- 
sion or  imagination  that  the  above  things  (dry-goods, 
etc.)  formed  a woman.” 

This  exaggeration  has  its  cause.  Our  na- 
tional success  has  kindled  it.  Within  the 
century  what  have  we  not  done!  Moved 
the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by 
treaty,  etc.,  given  them  missionaries  and 
whisky,  money  and  schools,  and  our  Interior 
Department  is  trying  to  civilize  all  that  the 
War  Department  can  not  murder;  we  have 
made  our  land  the  principal  cotton  and  the 
great  grain  growing  country  of  the  world; 
we  have  increased  our  numbers  twelvefold, 
our  annual  income  twentyfold,  and  our  con- 
ceit, pride,  and  humor — manifold ! 


True,  we  made  no  figure  at  the  great 
World’s  Exhibition  in  1851,  nor  at  Vienna 
in  1873,  for  our  greatness  was  too  large  for 
transportation.  I remember  well  the  poor 
display  we  made  in  1851.  We  had  India 
rubber  of  every  .conceivable  form,  and  da- 
guerreotypes without  number,  the  one  em- 
blematic of  the  conscience,  and  the  other 
of  the  vanity  of  our  people.  Punch  laughed 
at  our  eagle  floating  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  nothing,  but  it  did  not  affect  our  com-* 
placency.  Our  isolation  from  Europe,  our 
independency,  added  to  our  surprising  prog- 
ress, have  impressed  us  with  the  idea  that 
we  are  the  model  people,  and  this  impression 
will  make  us  so  as  surely  as  thought  pre- 
cedes action.  This  self-esteem  is  no  doubt 
carried  to  a laughable  length,  and  we  ought 
not  to  be  unduly  sensitive  when  “ chaffed” 
about  it,  for  without  it  we  should  never 
have  declared  or  won  or  epjoyed  our  inde- 
pendence. 

Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
we  went  our  length  in  begging,  as  loyal 
subjects  of  a beloved  crown,  for  our  English 
rights.  History  says  that  our  humble  peti- 
tions were  presented  on  knees  to  the  royal 
head,  who  scorned  us.  But  we  were  no  soon- 
er scorned  than  we  “ went  our  length”  the 
other  way.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence is  a splendid  exaggeration  in  itself. 
u When  in  the  course  of  human  events,”  it 
begins.  It  could  not  say  “ American”  events. 
M The  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God”  is 
its  transcendent  invocation.  “ All  men  are 
created  free  and  equal,”  though  a million 
of  ebony  evidences  were  then  existing  to 
the  contrary.  “ All  government  derives  its 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,” 
when,  as  Garrison  used  to  demonstrate,  if 
that  were  true,  no  government  coold  exist 
for  a moment. 

With  such  a chart  and  with  such  a grand 
initial  momentum,  need  we  wonder  at  the 
magnitude  of  our  ideas,  the  magniloquence 
of  our  orators,  and  the  exaggerations  of  our 
humor  f Our  large  lakes,  our  long  rivers, 
our  mountain  ranges,  our  mammoth  conif- 
era,  our  vast  mineral  treasures,  our  wide 
prairies,  our  great  crops,  our  growing  cities, 
our  enlarging  territory,  our  unrivaled  tele- 
graphs, our  extensive  railroads  and  their 
equally  extensive  disasters,  our  mechanical 
skill  and  its  infinite  production,  our  unex- 
ampled civil  unpleasantness  and  its  results, 
would  call  for  an  aggrandized  view  of  our 
political  and  social  position,  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, for  a broad,  big,  Brobdingnagian 
humor. 

Think  of  what  we  have  had  these  past 
years — the  horse  distemper,  the  Boston  fire, 
and  the  “ tidal  wave”  election,  all  dispensa- 
tions of  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  call  an 
unscrupulous  Providence ! 

There  is  such  a unity  in  the  human  mind 
that  it  can  not  be  high-strung  on  one  sub- 
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ject  without  being  similarly  keyed  up  on 
another.  There  is  a sympathy  running 
through  the  American  mind  of  such  inten- 
sity and  excitement  in  relation  to  our  phys- 
ical growth  and  political  prominence  that 
our  humor  must  become,  intensified.  Our 
rivers  in  their  spring  floods  typify  our  hu- 
mor with  their  rush,  their  whirl,  and  their 
overflow  of  all  bounds. 

A half  century  ago  the  Edinburgh  Review 
• examined  our  census,  and  found  enough  of 
honest  triumph  for  America  in  her  actual 
position,  and  hoped  that  we  might  spare 
that  dazzling  galaxy  of  epithets  by  which 
we  undertook  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
were  the  greatest,  most  refined,  most  moral, 
and  most  enlightened  people  on  the  earth. 
It  hoped  we  would  cease  sending  our  states- 
men up  every  morniug  to  Pisgah’s  heights 
to  enjoy  a prospective  subjugation  of  the 
whole  globe.  Wo  were  even  then  advised 
to  drop  our  superlatives.  As  well  advise 
an  American  to  refuse  his  photograph  to 
be  hung  at  a county  fair!  We  are  great, 
but  intensely  conscious  of  it.  No  wonder 
that  Dickens  returned  home  to  laugh  at  the 
infinity  of  “ remarkable  men”  every  where 
introduced  to  him.  At  every  village  he  was 
pointed  out  General  A,  or  Colonel  B,  or  Es- 
quire C,  with  the  information  volunteered, 
“One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the 
country,  Sir.” 

This  extravagance  pervades  our  dialect 
and  our  opinions.  Our  dialect  has  not  only 
swollen  to  a laughable  bulk,  but  the  wildest 
perversions  of  good  w^rds  have  resulted  from 
it.  One  of  our  scholars  published  in  1848  a 
dictionary  of  Americanisms ; it  contains  over 
400  pages.  We  naturalize  outlandish  words 
with  more  speed  than  we  naturalize  aliens. 
What  with  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  the 
Scandinavians  of  the  Northwest,  the  Welsh 
of  New  York  and  Ohio,  the  French  of  Lou- 
isiana, the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Minorcans  of  Florida,  the  Spanish  of  the 
Mexican  w'ar,  the  Mennonites  of  Russian 
proscription,  the  Indian  terms  ingrafted  on 
our  stock,  the  provincialisms  of  New  En- 
gland and  of  the  West,  and  the  broad-vow- 
eled  Africanese  of  the  South,  we  present  not 
a few  heterogeneous  elements  to  begin  with, 
which  our  writers  and  speakers  are  not  loath 
to  aggrandize.  No  sooner  is  -the  horse  dis- 
temper prevalent  than  it  is  named  “epi- 
zootic,” and  then  reduced  to  and  employed 
as  a verb  by  the  negro  minstrelsy  of  our  cit- 
ies. It  was  only  the  other  day,  after  the 
election,  that  a New  York  editor  saluted  me 
as  a “Tidal  Waver!”  Our  war  gave  us  at 
least  three  words  which  are  thoroughly  at 
home  in  our  midst,  “skedaddle,”  “gobble,”  I 
and  “ bummer.” 

The  rfietaphorical  and  other  odd  expres- 
sions belonging  to  the  West  and  South — a 
list  of  which  Mr.  Benjamin  gives  in  his  lect- 
ure on  Americanisms,  and  which  Mr.  Bart- 


| lett  has  collected  in  his  dictionary— origi- 
I nate  in  some  funny  anecdote,  which  makes 
its  way  up  through  many  mouths  until  it 
I obtains  the  imprimatur  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  the  currency  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  If  the  history  of  our  lexicography 
were  written,  it  would  be  a comic  one;  for 
where  no  anecdote  could  be  found  as  the 
root  of  our  new  and  odd  phrases,  their  origin 
would  be  traced  to  the  necessities  of  unedu- 
cated but  original  geniuses,  who  make  words 
for  their  ideas  precisely  as  they  make  a new 
ox -yoke  or  a threshing-machine,  which 
words  soon  become  popular  from  the  oddity 
of  the  thing,  and  in  time  find  places  beside 
the  dignified  Latin  and  homely  Saxon  of 
our  tongue. 

John  Bull  growls  at  what  he  calls  new- 
fangled terms  from  America;  and  he  calls 
on  his  children  to  tolerate  no  longer  that 
which,  commenced  in  humorous  aberration, 
has  continued  till  it  has  become  a nuisance. 

In  the  United  States,  he  says,  if  a half  doz- 
en newspaper  editors,  postmasters,  and  dis- 
senting ministers,  two  or  three  revolvers,  a 
bowie-knife,  a tooth-pick,  and  a plug  of  to- 
bacco, get  together,  the  meeting  is  called  a 
monster  mass-meeting.  If  Joel  Wainright 
blows  out  General  Ruffle’s  brains  on  the 
New  Orleans  levee,  it  is  not  a murder,  but  a 
“ difficulty.”  Our  civil  war  even  is  called 
the  “ late  unpleasantness.”  If  any  thing  is 
big,  it  is  forthwith  called  mammoth ; so  that 
one  might  suppose  Anak  and  all  his  sons 
were  nephews  of  Uncle  Sam.  Some  English 
author  waits  patiently  to  hear  of  our  ple- 
siosaurus pumpkins,  or  icthyosanrus  hedge- 
hogs, leviathan  lap-dogs,  behemoth  butter- 
flies, and  great  sea-serpent  Congressional 
speeches!  He  gives  seventeen  synonyms 
for  the  word  “money,”  thirty-two  for  the 
word  “ drunk,”  and  thinks  it  time  to  stop 
this  importation  of  slang. 

We  ought  to  welcome  this  genesis  of  new 
words,  siuce  our  exaggeration  has  emascula- 
ted and  disrobed  so  many  of  our  old  English 
words  of  their  meaning.  The  word  power- 
ful is  powerless  to  convey  any  significance ; 
magnificent  is  tawdry ; mighty  is  weak.  All 
through  the  South  the  expression  “ mighty 
nice”  or  “mighty  weak”  is  os  common  as 
that  vulgarity  in  England,  “ awfully  jolly.” 

There  is  no  end  to  our  superlative  language. 
Desperate , all-killing,  all-fired , etc.,  are  gentle 
terms;  first-rate  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  fifth-rate;  a roarer  is  as  gentle  as  a 
cooing  dove;  tip-top  is  from  fair  to  mid- 
dling; splendiferous  is  only  tolerable;  old 
boss,  when  analyzed,  is  found  to  be  the  ten- 
derest  appellation  of  a biped  juvenile  with- 
out hoofs ; and  an  institution  is  any  thing  the 
institutor  pleases — an  eating-saloon,  a free- 
love  club,  a shoe-peg  f acton",  a steam  fire- 
engine,  a water-cure,  a six-barreled  pistol,  a 
barber’s  shop,  or  a sausage-stuffing  machine. 

Some  years  ago  a New  Orleans  paper  call- 
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ed  the  negro  an  institution.  I heard  a san- 
guine young  father  denominate  his  baby 
an  institution.  The  generalizing  mind  of 
America  sees  in  the  baby  the  germ  of  future 
republics,  aud  he  dare  express  it.  Not  long 
since  a New  York  paper  offered  a reward 
for  a new  set  of  terms  to  express  what  used 
to  be  expressed  by  many  of  these  familiar 
words. 

As  illustrative  not  only  of  this  tendency 
to  coin  new  phffcses,  but  fresh  and  exagger- 
ative metaphors,  I might  quote  from  Low- 
oil  several  of  our  oddest  expressions.  The 
backwoodsman  prefers  his  tea  “ barfoot,” 
meaning  without  cream  and  sugar ; a rocky 
piece  of  land  is  heavily  mortgaged ; hell  is  a 
place  where  they  don’t  cover  up  their  fires 
o’  nights ; a hill  is  so  steep  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  stage-driver,  lightning  couldn’t 
go  down  it  without  being  shod ; the  negro 
is  bo  black  that  charcoal  would  make  a 
white  mark  on  him ; the  weather  was  so 
cold  that  a fellow  who  had  been  taking  mer- 
cury found  his  boots  full  of  it. 

Our  unlettered  people  have  the  same 
strain : “ mean  enough  to  steal  acorns  from 
a blind  hog;”  “cold  as  the  north  side  of 
a grave-stone  in  winter “ quicker  than  j 
greased  lightning;”  “handy  as  a pocket  in 
a shirt;”  “he’s  a whole  team  and  a dog 
and  tar-bucket  under  the  wagon.”  Some- 
times this  tendency  is  subdued  in  the  quaint- 
est way.  An  American  was  asked  if  he  had 
crossed  the  Alps.  He  said  he  guessed  he 
did  come  over  some  “ risin’  greound !” 

Another  advised  a man  with  big  feet,  who 
wan  ted  *a  boot-jack,  to  go  back  to  the  forks 
in  the  road  and  pull  his  boots  off! 

Our  editors,  w ith  their  accounts  of  meet- 
ings, their  rallies  to  the  indomitable  who 
yet  are  conquered  every  other  year,  and 
their  grandiloquent  fustian,  but  miuister  to 
the  people  who  sit  to  them  for  a likeness. 
The  ware  is  suited  to  the  demand.  As  is 
the  court,  so  is  the  bar ; as  is  the  public,  so 
will  be  their  organs.  None  know  better 
than  the  editor  himself  the  ridiculousness 
of  his  rhetorical  gasconade.  Your  editor, 
cigar  in  hand,  cool  as  the  arctics,  sits  down 
in  his  sanctum  and  writes  a rally  for  the 
election.  He  calls  on  his  political  friends : 

“ Once  more  to  the  breach !”  He  hears  “ the 
shouts  of  victory  and  the  lamentations  of 
the  vanquished.”  He  puffs  his  cigar.  “ Vic- 
tory must  perch  on  our  banners.  Down  with 
corruption ! Freemen,  keep  your  council- 
lires  burning  brightly!”  He  takes  another 
puff,  italicizes  the  manuscript,  and  writes 
on.  “Push  on  the  columns!  Rout  them! 
Overwhelm  them ! Let  the  welkin  ring  with 
the  soul-stirring  tidings  that  the  country 
is  saved !”  He  knocks  off  the  ashes,  and  the 
“ devil”  cries  for  “ copy.”  The  breathless 
patriot  besprinkles  it  with  notes  of  admira-  I 
tion,  aud  placidly  smiles  as  he  passes  it  over. 

The  American  acts  upon  the  principle  | 
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which  physiologists  have  remarked,  that 
there  is  something  besides  the  nutritive 
quality  requisite  in  food,  that  a certain  de- 
gree of  distention  of  the  stomach  is  required 
to  enable  it  to  act  with  its  full  powers,  and 
that  it  is  for  this  reason  hay  and  straw  must 
be  given  to  horses  as  well  as  corn  and  oats, 
in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  bulk. 

The  opinions  of  our  people  are  always 
aggrandized,  not  only  by  intense  language, 
but  by  superadding  to  them  other  ideas,  un- 
til they  tower  up  beyond  all  verisimilitude. 
The  sober  hue,  the  faithful  outline,  the  cor- 
rect perspective  and  mellow  shading  which 
give  relief  by  contrast,  are  discarded  for  the 
glare  and  distortion  which  suit  our  humor. 

Pick  up  a Southern  paper.  The  editor 
wishes  to  say  that  the  Mississippi  is  very 
low.  How  does  he  say  it f “The  cat-fish 
are  rigging  up  stern- wheelers !” 

Another  wishes  to  give  an  idea  of  the  al- 
titude of  his  Shanghai : “ He  is  so  high  that 
he  has  to  go  down  on  his  knees  to  crow.” 

A strange  genius,  describing  a lake  in 
Minnesota : “ It  is  so  clear  that  by  looking 
into  it  you  can  see  them  making  tea  in 
China.” 

An  Illinois  enthusiast  wishes  to  give  you 
his  idea  of  heaven : “ It  is  an  endless  prai- 
rie of  flowers,  fenced  in  with  pretty  girls.” 

A Mississippian  brags  to  a Yankee  about 
a big  tree  he  chopped  at  for  ten  days,  took 
a ^Valk  around  it  on  Sunday,  and  found  a 
man  who  had  been  chopping  on  the  other 
side  for  two  weeks!  This  was  before  the 
mammoth  conifera  of  the  Pacific  were  dis- 
covered. We  know  now  that  the  only  mis- 
I take  in  this  description  is  in  the  location. 

I A horse  traveled  so  fast  that  his  rider  fan- 
cied he  was  passing  through  a grave-yard, 
from  the  rapid  succession  of  mile-stones. 

Many  years  ago  I was  one  of  a party  in 
Washington  city,  when  South  and  North 
vied  with  each  other  in  convivial  life.  An- 
other of  the  party  w*as  General  Dawson, 
member  frqp  Western  Pennsylvania,  whose 
homestead  was  Albert  Gallatin’s  old  home. 
He  was  an  admirable  story-teller.  I recall 
somewhat  sadly,  now  that  he  is  gone,  how 
well  he  illustrated  the  laziness  of  a class 
of  Virginians.  The  story  was  a part  of  his 
Congressional  canvassing.  On  one  occasion 
he  got  across  the  Pennsylvania  line  into  a 
little  village  of  Virginia.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  a group  around  the  tavern.  While 
treating  and  talking,  a procession  approach- 
ed, which  looked  like  a funeral.  He  asked, 
who  was  to  be  buried  f 

“ Job  Dowling,”  said  they. 

“ Poor  Job !”  sighed  the  general.  He  was 
a good-natured,  good-for-nothing,  lazy  fel- 
low, living  on  the  few  fish  he  caught  and 
the  squirrels  he  killed,  but  mostly  on  the 
donations  of  his  neighbors.  “ So  poor  Job 
i is  dead,  is  he  t” 

“ No,  he  ain’t  dead,  zactly,”  said  they. 

Original  from  ^ 
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he  “ played  on  a harp  of  a theousand  strings 
— sperrits  of  just  men  made  perfect!” 

What  but  a sense  of  humor  in  both  speak- 
er and  auditors  could  possibly  have  carried 
off  such  a speech  as  that  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  the  great  Webster  t 

“ Men  of  Rochester,  I am  glad  to  see  yon,  and  I am 
glad  to  Bee  your  noble  city.  Gentlemen,  I saw  your 
fells,  which  I am  told  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  That  is  a very  interesting  fact  Gentlemen, 
Rome  had  her  Caesar,  her  Scipio,  her  BrutuB,  but  Rome 
In  her  proudest  days  had  never  a water-fall  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high  ! Gentlemen,  Greece  had  her  Peri- 
cles, her  Demosthenes,  and  her  Socrates,  but  Greece 
in  her  palmiest  days  nevkb  had  a water-fall  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high ! Men  of  Rochester,  go  on. 
No  people  ever  lost  their  liberties  who  had  a water- 
fall one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high !” 


In  fine,  not  to  reproduce  illustrations  all 
too  familiar,  there  is  an  extract,  which  I 
quote,  which  sums  up  the  case  in  the  “ most 
unparrelled”  style.  It  was  intended  as  a 
humorous  reply  to  some  gasconade  of  a ri- 
val journal  by  an  imaginative  editor : 

“ This  is  a glorious  country  I It  has  longer  rivers 
and  more  of  them,  and  they  are  muddier  and  deeper, 
and  run  faster,  and  rise  higher,  and  make  more  noise, 
and  fell  lower,  and  do  more  damage,  than  any  body 
else’s  rivers.  It  has  more  lakes,  and  they  are  bigger 
and  deeper,  and  clearer  and  wetter,  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  Our  rail-cars  are  bigger,  and  run  fast- 
er, and  pitch  off  the  track  oftener,  and  kill  more  peo- 
ple, than  all  other  rail-care  in  this  and  every  other 
country.  Our  steamboats  carry  bigger  loads,  are  lon- 
ger and  broader,  buret  their  boilers  oftener,  and  send 
up  their  passengers  higher,  and  the  captains  swear 
harder  than  steamboat  captains  in  any  other  country. 
Our  men  are  bigger  and  longer  and  thicker,  can  fight 
harder  and  faster,  drink  more  mean  whisky,  chew  more 
bad  tobacco,  and  spit  more  and  spit  further  than  in 
any  other  country.  Our  ladies  are  richer,  prettier, 
dress  finer,  spend  more  money,  break  more  hearts, 
wear  bigger  hoops,  shorter  dresses,  and  kick  up  the 
devil  generally  to  a greater  extent  than  all  other  la- 
dies in  all  other  countries.  Our  children  squall  loud- 
er, grow  faster,  get  too  expansive  for  their  pantaloons, 
and  become  twenty  years  old  sooner  by  some  months, 
than  any  other  children  of  any  other  country  on  the 
earth.” 


Connection  between  the  ideas  is  not  essen- 
tial, nor  the  quantity  of  meaning  conveyed. 
A drop  of  idea  will  diffuse  itself  through  a 
sea  of  verbosity ; and  the  more  cloudy  the 
idea,  the  greater  the  intensity.  Take  that 
very  dim  idea  of  our  manifest  destiny,  what 
involutions  of  verbiage  bath  it  not  been  lost 
in  f With  what  complacency  the  American 
sees  the  nations  march  before  him,  empires 
tremble,  and  crowns  fall  at  his  invincible 
feet ! In  the  imagery  of  Young  America,  he 
takes  a seat  on  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  one  foot  on  the  Nevadas  and  the 
other  on  Chimborazo,  smokes  a long  nine 
with  the  man  in  the  moon,  hears  the  Antilles 
roar  responsive  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in- 
vokes the  spirit  of  General  Jackson,  hears 
the  tramp  of  the  coming  generations,  and 
don’t  care  a Continental — cuss ! That  was 
a characteristic  exaggeration  which  a West- 
ern drover  attempted  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
to  a company  who  were  looking  at  the  statue 
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of  the  infant  Ptolemy  Lagos,  fed  and  shield- 
ed by  an  eagle : “ It’s  a cussed  Yankee  lie ! 
Ptolemy  Lagus ! Don’t  I know  f I tell  ye 
it’s  the  American  eagle  feeding  young  Sam 
with  gravel  stones  to  give  him  grit !” 

The  days  of  our  spread-eagle  oratory,  I 
fear,  are  nearly  over,  at  least  in  our  legisla- 
tive bodies.  Before  the  war  we  had  rhetor- 
ical flags  and  emblematic  birds  in  profusion. 

The  last  effort  in  Congress  which  I recall 
was  that  of  a Louisiana  member  during  the 
first  years  of  the  war,  who  made  a pathetic 
apostrophe  to  the  escutcheon  of  his  State 
above  him,  on  the  painted  glass.  How 
touching  his  appeal  to  the  female  pelican 
and  the  little  pelicans  feeding  from  her 
breast  may  be  imagined,  when  I say  it  was 
received  with  titters,  which  enlarged  into 
laughs,  and  the  laughs  into  guffaws.  The 
like  has  not  been  attempted  since.  Con- 
gress, at  least,  is  growing  fond  of  facts; 
and,  when  humorously  applied,  is  not  afraid 
to  roar.  But  the  day  of  Crockett  and  Mul- 
lins has  about  departed.  I recall,  however, 
a recent  speech  by  a member  of  the  Missou- 
ri Legislature  which  combines  this  spread- 
ing elocution  with  considerable  unique  and 
grandiose  jocoseness.  His  theme  is  the  8th 
of  January.  gome  one  objected  to  post- 
ing up  a hundred  bills  announcing  that  the 
glorious  day  had  arrived.  The  objection 
was  on  the  score  of  economy.  Here  is  his 
retort: 

“The  gentleman  is  suddenly  seized  with  the  're- 
trenchment gripes,’  and  squirms  around  like  a long 
red  worm  on  a pin-hook.  [Laughter.]  Gentlemen 
keep  continually  talking  about  economy.  I myself 
do  not  believe  in  tying  the  public  puree  with  cobweb 
strings,  but  when  retrenchment  comes  in  contact  with 
patriotism,  it  assumes  the  form  of  ' smallness.’  Such 
economy  is  like  that  of  Old  Skinflint,  who  had  a pair 
of  boots  made  for  his  little  boy  without  soles,  that 
they  might  last  the  longer.  [Laughter.]  I reverence 
‘the  day  we  celebrate.’  It  is  fraught  with  reminis- 
cences the  most  stirring ; it  brings  to  mind  one  of  the 
grandest  events  ever  recorded  in  letters  of  living  fire 
upon  the  walls  of  fame  by  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
god  of  war ! On  such  occasions  we  should  rise  above 
party  lines  and  political  distinctions.  I never  fought 
under  the  banner  of  Old  Hickory,  but, 1 by  the  Eternal,’ 

I wish  I had.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  If  the  old 
war-horse  was  here  now,  he  would  not  know  his  own 
children  from  the  side  of  Joseph’s  coat  of  many  col- 
ors—Whigs,  Know-Nothings,  Democrats,  hard,  soft- 
boiled,  scrambled,  and  fried— Llncolnitcs,  Douglosites, 
and  blatherskites ! I belong  to  no  party ; I am  free, 
unbridled,  nnsaddled,  in  the  political  pasture.  Like  a 
big  bob-tailed  bull  in  fly-time,  I charge  around  in  the 
high  grass  and  fight  my  own  flies.  [Great  laughter.] 
Gentlemen,  let  ns  show  our  liberality  on  patriotic  oc- 
casions. Why,  some  men  have  no  more  patriotism 
than  you  could  stuff  in  the  eye  of  a knitting-needle. 

Let  us  not  squeeze  five  cents  till  the  eagle  on  it  squealB 
like  a locomotive  or  an  old  maid.  Let  us  print  the 
bills  and  inform  the  country  that  we  are  as  full  of  pa- 
triotism as  Illinois  swamps  are  of  tadpoles.  [Laugh- 
ter.]” 

Of  course  it  will  not  be  denied  that  these 
instances  are  rare,  but  they  are  as  charac- 
teristic of  our  people  as  Mulberry  Sellers 
and  his  “millions.”  We  have  orators  who 
are  witty,  who  do  not  need  this  extrava- 
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gant  wing  for  their  flights.  We  have  po- 
litical orators  who  are  quite  sharp  enough 
to  make  the  speech  Sheridan  did  to  the 
shoe-makers  of  Stamford  when  asking  their 
votes ; and  yet  I doubt  if  they  are  not  too 
sharp  to  risk  such  a fatal  result  of  wit  as  he 
experienced.  He  was  denounced  by  the 
irate  shoe-makers  for  saying:  “May  the 
trade  of  Stamford  be  trampled  under  foot  of 
all  the  world !” 

I once  stood  beside  an  American  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  London  in  1851  when  the 
great  organ  in  the  western  transept  struck 
up  Yankee  Doodle.  He  said  that  he  felt 
as  if  two  Bunker  Hills  were  rising  in  his 
bosom ! He  could  not  express  himself  oth- 
erwise, though  the  remark  was  palpably 
false. 

There  is  something  humorous  in  a lie, 
especially  if  it  be  a whapping  one.  It  dis- 
plays spirit  and  invention,  and  the  size  of 
it  challenges  our  admiration,  as  it  were  a 
Colossus.  Impudence  is  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  self-complacency  helps  it  along.  Amer- 
icans lack  neither  of  these  requisites.  The 
coolest  man  in  the  world  is  the  impertur- 
bable whittling  Yankee.  In  this  he  copies 
and  goes  beyond  the  Norseman,  who  had  the 
same  misty  and  grand  way  of  saying  things. 
The  jokes  of  the  Sagas  were  broad  and  im- 
mense. One  of  the  old  Scandinavian  poets 
says  that  his  hero  had  so  big  a beard  that 
the  birds  made  nests  in  it;  and  he  makes 
the  North  Wind  say  that  the  distance  was 
so  great  that  when  he  attempted  to  blow 
an  aspen  to  it,  he  couldn’t  blow  a puff  for 
days  afterward.  Our  idea  of  the  American 
eagle  must  be  one  with  the  Giant  of  Edda, 
who  sits  at  the  end  of  the  world  in  eagle 
shape,  and  when  he  flaps  his  wings,  all  the 
winds  come  that  blow  on  man.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  American  bounds  his  country  on 
the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north 
by  the  aurora  borealis,  on  the  west  by  the 
setting  sun,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 

These  exaggerations  are  not  therefore  pe- 
culiar to  America ; they  are  composite ; they 
are  not  merely  made  up  of  Norse  poetry,  but 
there  is  in  them  a strong  flavor  of  Celtic 
imagery,  and  we  know  that  the  Celt  is  of 
the  Orient,  all  radiant  with  the  superlative. 
The  search  into  the  origin  of  our  language 
and  of  our  people  would  do  much  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  our  humor,  as 
of  our  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  no  one  can  doubt  who  sur- 
veys the  surface  or  pierces  the  heart  of 
American  society  that  we  have  a humor 
peculiar,  grotesque,  composite,  shrewd,  and 
exaggerative.  Not  to  become  didactic,  but 
for  the  practical  application  of  this  analy- 
sis of  our  humor,  let  me  make  a few  sugges- 
tions : 

First.  Our  humor  lacks  refinement.  I ven- 
ture to  say  that  three-fourths  of  our  humor 


will  not  bear  rehearsal  in  the  presence  of 
women.  Gentlemen,  so  called,  even  in  the 
company  of  ladies,  group  together  in  a cor- 
ner to  chuckle  over  some  “ good  one”  which 
Smith  or  Jones  has  just  heard,  and  thinks 
too  good  to  be  lost ; or  ladies,  perhaps,  will 
have  their  companions  dragged  off  by  the 
button-holing  process  to  the  hall,  and  soon 
after  their  ears  are  greeted  by  vociferous 
laughter.  Indecency  and  Fun  are  old  cro- 
nies. Horace,  Ariosto,  Montaigne,  Sterne, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  even  Hogarth, 
prove  it.  We  have  in  our  list  of  patents  a 
contrivance  for  cleaning  smut  out  of  wheat. 

If  we  would  have  superfine  brands,  we 
should  employ  it  in  our  humor. 

Secondly.  Our  humor  needs  moderation. 

This  it  may  have  without  losing  its  pecul- 
iarities. To  accomplish  this  we  must  study 
moderation  in  our  business  and  our  pleas- 
ures. We  wear  out  too  soon.  More  mod- 
eration in  our  business,  our  thoughts,  and 
our  amusements  would  instill  more  venera- 
tion into  our  youth,  give  more  emphasis  to 
age,  and  inspire  more  awe  of  the  sacred  re- 
lations we  sustain  to  our  land,  our  race,  and 
our  God.  The  otium  known  in  Roman  days, 
when  Cicero  and  Sallust  could  retire  from 
the  forum  and  the  baths  of  the  imperial  city 
to  their  sequestered  villas  at  Bai®,  the  re- 
pose which  the  gentler  amenities  of  inter- 
change give  to  the  mind,  And  no  counter- 
part in  our  midst.  Our  summer  resorts  are 
themselves  strung  on  extremes.  We  leave 
our  homes  to  travel  for  relief,  and  are  glad 
to  hurry  back  to  the  partial  tranquillity 
they  give. 

With  all  our  greatness,  we  should  be  great 
in  a better  sense.  Action  is  sublime,  but 
godlike  is — repose ! Our  enjoyments  in  this 
life  ought  to  antedate  the  future  life.  The 
clouds  of  unrest  and  fear,  if  they  can  not  be 
dispelled  in  this  our  sphere,  can  be  fringed 
with  luminous  beauty.  Why  should  we 
care  so  much  for  the  fleeting  things  which 
so  warp  our  spirits  and  worry  our  life  t If 
we  think  of  it,  our  star  is  but  a sand  grain 
in  the  vast  spaces,  and  our  little  life  but 
a watch  tick  in  the  eternal  years  of  God. 

Let  us  while  we  may,  if  not  for  our  own, 
yet  for  the  solace  of  others,  gather  the  roses 
of  hilarity,  but  not  with  such  rude  clutch- 
ing as  to  destroy  the  plant  or  dissipate  the 
fragrance. 

There  are  those  in  our  midst  so  tinctured 
with  Puritanic  austerity  as  to  prefer  frowns 
to  dimples,  who  see  nothing  but  levity  in 
mirth,  who  find  no  manhood  in  the  cheerful 
heart.  There  are  others  who  dive  deeper 
into  the  philosophy  of  life,  and,  like  the  old 
philosopher,  are  ever  ready  to  weep  at  the 
sorrows  and  even  the  joys  of  others.  There 
are  meditative  men,  who  find  thoughts  too 
deep  for  tears  in  the  flowers  of  the  field. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  from  the  respect 
which  such  grave  intellects  ever  receive 
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from  the  loftier  intelligences  of  their  time. 
To  an  Omniscient  mind,  holding  in  its  grasp 
the  infinite  relations  which  every  object,  act, 
and  thought  sustain,  perhaps  our  sincerest 
laughter  is  fraught  with  tears.  But  God 
has  limited  our  vision.  We  see  but  in  part ; 
hence  we  see  fragments,  oddities,  and  incon- 
gruities ; and  Man  alone  of  all  the  animals 
is  made  a laughing  creature,  to  enjoy  them 
when  they  come  within  the  range  of  his 
vision. 

Others,  from  similar  generalizations,  find 
motives  for  laughter  in  every  thing,  as  if,  in 
the  eye  of  pure  reason,  short-sighted  men’ 
were  continually  playing  fantastic  tracks,  at 
which,  as  the  Germans  boldly  aver,  God 
laughs  alinightily. 

But  he  who  always  laughs  is  reckoned  not 
less  foolish  than  he  is  reckoned  mad  who  al- 
ways wails.  Nature  in  her  hill  and  dale, 
her  night  and  day,  her  cloud  and  sunshine, 
Reaches  that  wise  alternation  which  is  the 
golden  mean  between  these  extremes  of 
mood.  Let  the  earnest  endeavor  alternate 
with  the  cheerful  heart.  Let  heroic  per- 
formance follow  the  jubilant  soul. 

Thirdly.  While  we  moderate,  let  us  en- 
large the  domain  of  our  humor.  Need  and 
greed  are  our  presiding  spirits.  If  we  can 
not  exorcise  them,  let  us  at  least  turn  from 
them  more  frequently.  The  brawn  and 
muscle  of  America  toil  for  us  day  after  day, 
with  how  little  cheer.  These  are  the  build- 
ers of  our  greatness.  Why  can  not  they 
have,  as  Thebes  had,  Orphic  music  as  they 
build  f They  deserve  aureoles  of  joy  around 
their  sweating  brows.  Intellect  and  work 
have  been  too  long  divorced.  The  division 
of  labor  has  been  carried  from  economy  into 
the  social  conditions  of  life,  so  that  we  hear 
of  a class  of  thinkers  and  a class  of  opera- 
tives. Let  the  workman  think  and  enjoy; 
let  the  thinker  work  and  enjoy.  Our  liter- 


ature seems  to  look  to  the  fashionable  city 
avenues  for  its  success,  and  holds  the  mirror 
up  to  its  denizens  as  if  they  were  the  essence 
of  American  manhood. 

Our  humor  needs  to  be  democratized.  Our 
genteel  laughter  needs  crossing  with  that 
of  hearty  toil.  The  one  is  becoming  a “ bar- 
ren simper,  a sniff  and  titter  and  snicker 
from  the  throat  outward,  producing  some 
whifflihg,  husky  cachinnation,  as  if  laugh- 
ing through  wool” — a slow,  formal  unpuck- 
ering of  its  mouth  under  cambric,  and  half 
gurgling  its  enjoyment.  Compare  it  with 
the  laugh  of  labor,  as  Carlyle  would  de- 
scribe it,  “ bursting  forth  like  the  neighing 
of  all  TattersalPs,  tears  streaming  down  the 
cheeks,  foot  clutched  in  air,  long,  long  con- 
tinuing, uncontrollable — a laugh  not  of  the 
face  and  diaphragm  only,  but  of  the  whole 
man,  from  head  to  heel.” 

There  is  no  national  platform  like  good 
humor.  If  the  rich  would  make  the  poor 
forget  their  repugnancy,  if  the  high  would 
smooth  the  harsh  prejudices  of  those  below, 
let  them  cultivate  good  humor.  The  joke 
is  a great  union  element.  If  velvet  paw 
can  only  shake  homy  hand  over  a joke,  vel- 
vet paw  and  homy  hand  are  a community 
at  once  of  equal  franchises. 

If  our  humor  were  thoroughly  crossed 
and  largely  diffused,  the  treasons,  strata- 
gems, and  spoils  of  politics  would  lose  their 
terror;  certainly  sectional  asperities  and 
public  discussions  would  lose  their  wrinkled 
front.  From  the  forum,  the  street,  the 
office,  our  humor  would  be  transplanted  to 
the  gardens  of  home.  Thus  purified  around 
the  hearth-stone  and  at  the  daily  meal,  it 
would  un shadow  our  brow,  and,  along  with 
those  rarer  blooms  of  domestic  love,  spread 
forth  from  its  rich  treasury  of  hue  and 
aroma  its  graces  to  make  the  world  less 
mournful. 
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THE  JUDGE’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  the  Author  or  “A  Sack  of  Gold.” 
L 

JUNE  the  tenth — and  to-morrow  will  be 
Dorothy  Cotterell’s  eighteenth  birthday. 
Advanced  age  ! The  gate  of  ivory  and  pearl 
takes  as  yet  only  the  most  delicate  tints  from 
childhood’s  imagination,  and  beyond  the  en- 
chanted portal,  womanhood  for  Dorothy. 

She . is  standing  in  the  open  doorway  of 
the  Cotterell  mansion,  and  she  gives  a little 
elastic  jump  of  irrepressible  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  soon  being  so  old.  She  is  tall 
and  slender,  fair  as  her  English  sisters,  but 
with  the  transparent  purity  of  complexion 
due  to  a severe  climate.  She  wears  a cana- 
ry-colored slip,  with  the  waist  two  inches 
deep,  as  prescribed  by  rigid  fashion,  her 
slippers  are  daintily  laced,  and  her  blonde 
hair  is  gathered  up  on  top  of  her  head  with 
an  enormous  shell  comb. 

Summer  has  come,  royal  if  transitory, 
bathing  the  glad  earth  with  sunshine  which 
exhales  the  fragrance  of  balsam,  the  breath 
of  flowers,  and  the  mingled  odors  of  the  for- 
est’s veiled  censers.  Below,  the  river  Pe- 
nobscot rolls  swiftly  down  to  sea,  and  the 
schooner  Betsy  rides  at  anchor  off  Lake’s 
Wharf. 

Jacob  Lake  comes  hastily  up  the  tiled 
path,  after  loitering  irresolutely  at  the  gate. 
Dorothy  must  confide  in  somebody  this  sum- 
mer morning,  and  she  smiles  bewitchingly 
on  fascinated  Jacob.  Why  not  f Jacob  may 
not  presume  to  her  good  graces,  but  she  can 
smile  down  on  him,  for  she  is  the  Judge’s 
daughter,  and  known  to  all  the  land.  Across 
this  gulf  Jacob  Lake,  humble,  plain,  and 
mean,  devours  her  with  his  hopeless  gaze ; 
he  sees  not  the  canary  slip,  the  dainty  shoe, 
the  monstrous  comb,  but  the  pliant,  grace- 
ful form,  the  rounded  white  arms,  limpid 
blue  eyes,  audacious  and  tender,  the  tendrils 
of  silky  curls  framing  the  oval  face,  and  the 
tempting  mouth  with  delicately  curved  red 
lips.  Yes,  and  he  adores  the  foot  within  the 
slipper  with  the  most  slavish  homage  of 
man.  The  light  in  Jacob’s  pale  eyes  grows 
fierce,  even  cruel,  but  he  droops  the  fat  lids 
submissively. 

“ You  will  be  glad  to  hear  I’ve  made  my 
fortune  on  that  cargo  of  steel  from  England, 
Miss  Dorothy.” 

She  bends  her  head  like  a lily  swayed  by 
the  breeze. 

“ Yes,  I am  glad.  You  must  not  think  too 
much  of  money,  though,  Master  Jacob.” 

“ I only  think  of  it  for  what  it  will  bring,” 
he  protests,  eagerly. 

But  Dorothy  does  not  care  to  hear  what 
money  will  purchase  for  Jacob.  Her  lip 
curls  slightly ; she  is  tired  of  playing  with 
her  mouse. 

“ Here  is  a damask  rose  for  you,”  she  says, 
languidly,  taking  care  that  her  slender  fin- 


gers do  not  come  in  contact  with  his  coarse 
palm. 

“ To-morrow  is  my  birthday,  and  my  fa- 
ther will  not  tell  me  what  my  gift  is  to  be. 

Oh,  I forget!” 

She  darts  away  sans  ctrSmonie,  and  dis- 
turbs an  old  woman  among  the  jam  pots  of 
her  pantry.  This  old  woman  is  chiefly  no- 
ticeable for  a black  silk  poke-bonnet,  which 
she  dons  when  she  rises  at  dawn,  and  doffs 
only  when  she  retires.  Hence  there  is  mys- 
tery to  the  youthful  mind  in  the  bonnet  of 
Serena,  Judge  Cotterell’s  housekeeper  and 
Dorothy’s  nurse. 

“ Guess  her  head  runs  up  to  a p’int !”  cho- 
rus wondering  childish  voices;  and  every 
baby  born  for  the  past  forty  years  at  Indian 
Point  has  stared  at  the  grim  head-gear,  or- 
namented with  a stiff  bow  on  top,  like  a 
door-knocker.  Rumor  is  divided,  Serena 
being  reticent  on  the  subject,  between  the 
theory  that  she  fears  draughts  and  that  she* 
never  intends  to  be  taken  by  surprise  and 
scalped  by  Indians.  However,  here  she  is 
among  her  jam  pots,  golden  gooseberry,  lus- 
cious plum,  and  aromatic  quince,  stored  by 
this  queen  bee  for  the  sterile  winter,  ab- 
sorbed in  calculating  the  ravages  made  by 
Judge  Cotterell’s  guests  on  her  last  autumn’s 
harvest.  Dorothy  does  not  mind  the  bon- 
net. She  knows  that  within  the  rim  there 
is  a frilled  cap  inclosing  a face  like  a dried 
walnut,  all  nose,  and  two  twinkling  kindly 
eyes  leading  straight  down  to  the  best  heart 
in  the  world. 

“Serena  dear,  remember  your  promise. 

You  have  always  said  I should  know  about 
my  mother  when  I was  eighteen,  and  see 
her  room.” 

“ No,  I didn’t ; and  if  I did,  it  was  only  to 
kinder  keep  ye  quiet.  I sha’n’t  show  ye  or 
tell  ye  nothin’.  La,  child,  what’s  the  good  t 
Let  the  dead  rest.” 

Of  course  Serena  has  risen  and  taken  a 
key  from  the  carved  chest  with  brass  hand- 
les. She  always  protests  while  yielding. 

Dorothy’s  face  grows  tender  and  wistful 
as  she  crosses  the  threshold  of  a chamber 
kept  locked  all  her  life.  The  Cotterell 
homestead  is  the  finest  house  on  the  river, 
and  the  builder  is  justly  proud  of  his  polish- 
ed stairway,  wainscoting,  embrasured  win- 
dow's, and  high  chimney-pieces  carved  with 
patient  skill.  Nay,  more,  our  most  gracious 
sovereign,  George  III.,  gazes  across  the  par- 
lor at  Queen  Caroline  on  the  opposite  wall ; 
there  is  massive  plate  on  the  buffet  in  the 
dining-room,  where  a corpulent  punch-bowl 
seems  always  to  exhale  the  steam  of  Jacob 
Lake’s  rum  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
cellar  is  known  to  be  well  stocked  with  Bur- 
gundy and  port.  Dorothy  has  been  mis- 
tress of  it  all,  free  to  trip  down  unexpected 
steps,  and  trace  bewildering  passages  lead- 
ing to  room  within  room,  like  the  boxes  of 
a Chinese  toy ; but  she  holds  her  breath  as 
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tjhe  crosses  the  unknown  for  the  first  time. 
There  is  a pervading  scent  of  lavender,  and 
in  the  very  gloom  some  faint  pulsation  of  a 
vanished  presence.  Dorothy  gazes  in  awed 
^silence  at  the  high  four-post  bed,  shrouded 
in  chintz  hangings,  the  cedar  chest  like  a 
coffer,  and  the  bureau  quaintly  inlaid  in 
brass,  surmounted  by  curious  ornaments — 
bubbles  of  tinted  Venetian  glass,  feather- 
work,  and  shells.  . A Louis  Quatorze  gold 
watch  swings  from  a hook,  with  the  hand 
pointing  to  twelve  o’clock,  and  a pair  of 
satin  shoes  with  high  heels  stand  beside  the 
bed.  There  is  nothing  as  pathetic  as  a 
shoe  of  the  dead.  A sob  rises  in  Dorothy’s 
throat ; all  her  heart  goes  out  to  the  shad- 
owy mother. 

“ Don’t  let  him  find  ye  here,”  whispers 
old  Serena.  “She  told  me  to  give  ye  all 
when  ye  could  understand.  Here’s  the 
chest  and  her  diary.  I will  watch  for  the 
Judge.” 

The  nurse  goes  out  and  closes  the  door 
softly.  The  Judge  must  not  know ; Serena 
is  thoroughly  aware  of  his  idiosyncrasies 
by  this  time.  He  is  a genial  host,  a schol- 
ar, having  belonged  to  the  king’s  Council,  a 
devoted  father,  but  stem  in  his  rule.  The 
Judge  serves  God  by  rising  at  four  o’clock 
of  the  bleak  winter  morning,  reading  his 
Bible  aloud  until  such  time  as  shivering, 
drowsy  Dorothy  is  standing  at  her  place  at 
the  breakfast-table  on  the  stroke  of  six. 

“ People  will  rise  to  eat,  when  they  will 
not  to  serve  the  Lord,”  he  says,  solemnly. 

After  the  meal  Dorothy  falls  asleep  on 
her  knees  while  her  father  prays,  and  ten 
chances  to  one  Serena  pinches  her  into  a 
state  of  wakefulness  at  the  right  moment  to 
arise.  Suspicion  is  never  allayed  in  the 
Judge’s  mind  on  this  question  of  morning’s 
duties  ; he  makes  a careful  tour  of  his  king- 
dom, peering  into  kitchen  and  bam ; then, 
having  set  the  machinery  well  in  motion, 
he  retires  to  his  study,  reclines  in  his  leath- 
er arm-chair,  spreads  a silk  pocket-handker- 
chief over  his  face,  and  takes  a refreshing 
nap  to  atone  for  his  exertions. 

Well  does  Serena  remember  the  day  when 
two  babies  lay  in  her  arms,  the  boy  Samuel, 
the  girl  Dorothy,  and  a strange  light  of  reve- 
lation came  into  the  dying  mother’s  eyes  as 
she  said  to  her  husband, 

“ I know  all  at  last.  As  sure  as  there  is 
a God  above,  you  will  be  punished  through 
my  children.” 

The  old  housekeeper  has  seen  too  many 
leaves  fall  from  the  tree  to  be  much  awed 
by  death,  but  a tear  rolls  down  her  cheek 
at  the  thought  of  Samuel.  How  they  watch- 
ed over  that  boy,  the  Judge  and  the  minis- 
ter ! she  thinks,  gazing  out  on  the  river. 

“He  nigh  upset  original  sin  in  their 
doctrines:  there  was  no  sin  in  him.  He 
was  just  a saint  from  his  cradle.  Deary 
me ! the  Lord  takes  away  our  idols.  I s’pose 
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there  never  was  a father  who  schemed  and 
planned  such  a future  as  the  Judge  did  for 
his  only  son.  It  was  all  to  be  a man  in  the 
future  of  his  country.  The  minister  must 
pray  day  and  night  that  Samuel  should  es- 
cape all  the  snares  of  the  devil ; and  all  the 
while  holy  angels  were  leading  him  straight 
to  heaven.” 

Serena  takes  a pinch  of  snuff  from  a silver 
snuff-box,  rubs  her  long  nose  violently,  as 
if  to  dispel  grief,  and  suddenly  begins  to 
chuckle  irrelevantly. 

“ Plenty  of  the  old  Adam  in  our  Dorothy, 
though ! My ! if  he  didn’t  try  to  break  her 
will  at  two  years — taught  her  a verse  of 
Scripter,  and  she  wouldn’t  say  it!” 

The  vision  of  little  Dorothy  seated  on  a 
stool  in  the  study,  obstinate  and  silent,  while 
the  Judge  exhorted  her,  threatened^  even 
cajoled,  so  that  she  yield  to  his  authority 
and  lisp  the  desired  words,  fills  Serena  with 
glee  even  now. 

“Poor  mite!  What  does  a man  know 
about  babies  f I took  her  at  night,  and  she 
cried  herself  to  sleep  on  my  neck.  He  never 
tried  to  break  her  will  again,  mind  ye.” 

An  hour  passes,  and  Dorothy  still  kneels 
before  the  chest  of  which  she  is  heiress. 
Satin  petticoats,  brocaded  gowns,  yellow 
lace,  and  wondrous  scarfs  are  heaped  about 
her,  but  she  rests  her  cheek  on  a little  red 
book.  Sunshine  pours  through  the  window 
which  Serena  has  opened.  Dorothy’s  hair 
is  fluffy  gold,  and  there  is  a sheen  of  splen- 
dor on  the  rich  fabrics  of  a past  generation. 

The  faded  characters  of  the  diary  have  fur- 
nished her  a clew  to  her  mother’s  own  youth. 
Dorothy’s  fancy  supplies  the  fresh  coloring 
even  as  the  sunshine  ,enters  the  dead  cham- 
ber with  revivifying  touch.  Left  depend- 
ent on  the  charity  of  a haughty  aunt  in  Nor- 
wich, and  drawn  as  by  a magnet  toward  the 
aunt’s  handsome  son,  Cousin  John  Moncrieff. 
Dorothy  sees  it  all  with  a thrill  of  sympa- 
thy. Poor  and  beautiful,  sent  away  to  New 
England  in  order  that  John  may  be  induced 
to  wed  a country  heiress.  How  will  beauty 
transplanted  fare  in  the  household  of  a kins- 
man— a colonial  secretary — attract  the  ad- 
miration of  sedate,  mature  Judge  Cotterellf 
England  has  faded  to  a cloud  across  seas ; 
John  is  lost ; hope  is  dead.  Here  the  chain 
breaks. 

To  Dorothy  the  very  pages  are  eloquent 
with  a love  never  fully  expressed — the  flow- 
er messages  of  Cousin  John,  the  pathos  of 
his  song,  the  meaning  in  his  eyes ; yet  she 
may  never  know  that  Judge  Cotterell,  on 
the  eve  of  his  marriage,  dispatched  a mis- 
sive in  answer  to  one  of  John’s,  begging  for 
tidings,  hungering  for  the  pale  bride  so  soon 
to  be  the  older  man’s  very  own.  Tempted 
and  fallen  in  this  cruel  emergency,  the  latter 
could  not  give  her  up,  and  on  her  death-bed 
she  denounced  him  for  his  duplicity. 

At  noon  the  Judge  returns  home,  and 
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Dorothy,  hushed,  bewildered,  even  guilty, 
meets  him,  yet  the  chamber  door  is  discreet- 
ly locked  again.  A tall,  thin  man,  with 
aquiline  features  and  silvered  hair,  scrupu- 
lously elegant  as  to  dress.  His  small-clothes, 
silk  stockings,  and  silver  shoe-buckles  be- 
come his  station ; but  a brown  coat  with 
long  skirts  can  not  conceal  his  stooping 
gait,  and  the  ruffles  at  his  wrist  fall  over 
hands  wrinkled  by  age. 

“ To-morrow  is  your  birthday,”  he  begins, 
flecking  a grain  of  snuff  from  his  linen. 
(Just  as  if  Dorothy  did  not  know !)  “ I in- 

tend to  take  you  to  Boston.” 

Dorothy  is  speechless  from  delight  and 
excess  of  surprise. 

“ Serena  has  been  preparing  your  ward- 
robe.” 

At  midnight  Dorothy  slips  into  her  moth- 
er’s chamber,  and  hastily  selects  a dress,  a 
box  of  trinkets,  and  a large  Moorish  fan  to 
carry  with  her.  While  she  is  thus  employ- 
ed, Serena  enters  the  young  girl’s  room  with 
a bundle  in  her  arm.  She  unfolds  several 
garments  wrought  with  all  the  skill  of 
needle- work,  then  places  them  in  a damask 
cloth. 

“ One  can  never  tell  what  may  happen  I” 
she  sighs,  mournfully,  laying  the  bundle  in 
Dorothy’s  chest. 

The  Betsy  sails  at  noon,  and  the  event 
brings  all  Indian  Point  to  the  wharf,  where 
there  is  bustle  of  preparation,  and  Captain 
Pettigrew  is  the  hero  of  boyish  hearts.  Just 
as  Judge  Cotterell  is  about  to  embark  with 
his  daughter,  the  minister  approaches.  The 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Gibson  is  a small,  pale  man, 
with  a piercing  eye  and  a calm  dignity  of 
bearing.  “ Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God.”  The  whole  coun- 
try-side is  full  of  the  marvelous  efficacy  of 
the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Gibson’s  prayers,  which 
amount  to  prophecy.  Does  he  not  bring 
the  rain  from  heaven  and  the  fish  into  the 
nets  by  his  invocations  ? Did  he  not  keep 
alive  his  wife,  the  shrewish  woman  who 
mocked  at  piety,  by  his  supplications,  un- 
til, spent  by  her  infidelity,  he  committed 
her  to  her  Maker,  and  that  very  day  she 
sickened  and  died  ? 

He  takes  Dorothy’s  hand  with  scarcely 
suppressed  emotion.  Such  education  as  the 
Judge’s  daughter  can  boast  has  come  from 
this  theological  source.  She  can  read  her 
Testament  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

“ The  Lord  be  with  you,  my  child.  But 
if  you  yield  to  the  temptations  of  a great 
city,  the  worldly  pomps  and  vanities,  you 
will  surely  receive  your  punishment.” 

Dorothy  bows  her  graceful  head  in  rever- 
ent acquiescence,  but  she  does  not  heed  the 
words  that  chill  many  a by-stander.  The 
mirage  of  the  future  spreads  before  her  eyes, 
colored  with  the  rainbow  prism,  and  there 
is  a melody  welling  up  from  her  heart  un- 
heard by  other  ears. 


Blow,  summer  breeze,  and  inflate  the  sail 
which  bears  us  out  into  the  beautiful  un- 
known world! 

u It’s  a long  voyage,  and  full  of  peril/* 
sighs  old  Serena,  ambition  and  fear  tugging 
at  her  heart-strings. 

Jacob  Lake  is  pale,  and  gnaws  his  lip  in 
jealous  dread.  The  minister  stands,  a small 
black  figure  with  folded  hands,  gazing  stead- 
ily after  the  receding  vessel,  in  his  wonder- 
ful eyes  the  look  of  one  who  sees  far  be- 
yond. 

And  so  the  schooner  Betsy  glides  gently 
down  the  stream. 

EL 

Province  House  is  illuminated  with  innu- 
merable clusters  of  wax-lights,  which  shed 
a lustre  on  the  carved  pilasters,  blazoned 
escutcheons,  and  the  polished  floor  of  the 
ball-room.  The  court-yard  is  thronged,  and 
coaches  pause  before  the  gate  for  fair  ladies 
to  alight,  while  the  soldiery  guarding  the 
portal  check  the  familiarities  of  the  crowd, 
who  may  only  gaze  on  that  Aladdin’s  pal- 
ace, the  Governor’s  residence,  from  afar. 
Boston  is  the  most  prosperous  town  of  the 
colonies,  and  to-night  his  Excellency  enter- 
tains Admiral  John  Moncrieff,  just  arrived 
out  with  the  fleet. 

The  guest  of  the  evening  has  landed  from 
the  flag -ship,  has  courteously  exchanged 
greetings  with  the  company,  and  stands  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  ball-room.  He  is  an 
elderly  man,  with  silvered  hair  and  an  im- 
posing presence,  in  the  rich  naval  uniform, 
on  his  breast  many  orders  and  medals.  Per- 
haps the  most  graceful  youth  in  the  compa- 
ny is  his  son,  Captain  Clarence  Moncrieff 
now  doing  garrison  duty  here. 

Memory  haunts  the  father,  giving  a som- 
bre tinge  to  his  first  impressions  of  this  New 
World.  Here  fled  his  cousin  years  ago  to 
escape  him,  pale  Dorothy,  who  must  ever 
be  held  a priceless  treasure,  because  never 
attained.  The  chilled  silence  he  scarcely 
dares  to  break  by  a single  inquiry.  Did  his 
mother  know  what  fate  might  have  befallen 
Dorothy  f Will  he  see  her  to-night,  a staid 
matron  f 

The  son  is  startled  by  the  nervous  clutch 
of  his  father’s  hand  on  his  arm,  and  no  less 
by  the  change  in  his  features.  John  Mon- 
crieff has  turned  pale,  furrows  line  his  brow, 
his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  doorway,  and  from 
his  lips  escapes  the  exclamation — almost  a 
cry,  in  its  pained  surprise — “ Dorothy !” 

A girl  stands  in  the  door,  slowly  wafting 
a large  Moorish  fan  as  her  glance  rests  calm- 
ly on  John  Moncrieff.  Her  dress  resembles 
a tulip,  being  a superb  brocade  with  stripes 
like  the  blended  hues  of  the  rainbow ; frills 
of  lace  veil  the  round  arms,  a slender  point- 
ed waist  reveals  the  symmetry  of  the  form, 
and  the  yellow  hair  is  piled  high  over  a 
cushion.  She  is  accompanied  by  a lady  at- 
tired in  the  pale  blue  and  pink  of  the  Pom- 
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padour  reign,  her  black  eyes  and  blooming 
cheek  forming  a charming  contrast  with  her 
powdered  tresses  and  coquettish  costume. 
A look  is  exchanged  between  the  ladies  of 
the  provincial  court,  which  says,  more  elo- 
quently than  words, 

“ One  of  Mrs.  Shackleford’s  whims.  How 
that  woman  plots  to  attract  all  eyes !” 

To  John  Moncrieff  the  present  has  vanish- 
ed. Already  he  has  stepped  on  the  golden 
bridge  which  spans  time,  and  on  the  other 
bank  is  the  love  of  his  youth,  in  the  tulip- 
shaded  gown,  wafting  hie  gift , the  perfumed 
Moorish  fan. 

“ Father,  you  must  open  the  ball  with  our 
hostess,”  warns  the  Captain. 

Thus  is  the  present  thrust  sharply  upon 
him.  Oh,  the  years  ! the  long  years ! She 
can  not  be  Dorothy,  but  a phantom  mock- 
ing him  as  he  steps  ashore,  for  he  is  old,  and 
his  son  stands  beside  him.  He  turns  again 
to  the  girl,  who  appears  frightened,  as  if 
moved  by  some  indefinable  sympathy ; then, 
with  an  effort,  he  recovers  himself. 

“Go  to  that  young  lady  and  apologize 
fcr  my  conduct.  I was  startled  by  a resem- 
blance.” 

Admiral  Moncrieff  opens  the  ball  with  the 
Governor’s  lady.  Clarence  Moncrieff  threads 
his  way  through  the  crowd  to  Dorothy’s 
side;  Mrs.  Shackleford  smooths  away  any 
obstacle  in  his  path ; and  he  is  left  to  make 
his  speech  to  Dorothy  in  his  own  fashion. 
Dorothy  is  dazzled  with  light  and  sound; 
each  lady  is  a goddess  of  beauty  to  her  inex- 
perienced eyes,  each  officer  a hero  of  ro- 
mance. Is  she  really  the  Judge’s  daughter, 
and  does  Indian  Point  still  exist  f She  looks 
at  Clarence  Moncrieff  through  her  long  eye- 
lashes, and  forgets  the  conduct  of  the  great 
officer  in  the  apologies  of  his  son. 

* The  favorite  of  his  regiment  and  the  pet 
of  all  womankind  is  bending  over  Dorothy, 
and  the  face  into  which  she  looks  is  as  soft- 
ly rounded  as  her  own,  youth  having  im- 
printed a dimple  in  the  chin,  smiling  about 
the  mobile  lips,  and  laughing  perpetually  in 
the  frank,  boyish  eyes.  She  has  just  con- 
sented to  dance  the  minuet,  and  laid  her 
hand  timidly  on  the  scarlet  sleeve  of  her 
partner’s  coat,  when  the  voice  of  Judge  Cot- 
terell  says : 

“ You  have  not  my  permission  to  dance.” 

Dorothy  turns  pale,  and  glances  around 
• helplessly  for  her  chaperon.  That  lady 
shows  no  false  colors ; she  claims  the  stem 
Puritan’s  escort,  and  presents  him  to  the 
Governor.  Judge  Cotterell  is  far  too  well 
bred  to  drag  away  guilty  Dorothy,  and  there- 
by make  a scene.  He  remains  for  an  hour 
conversing  affably  with  the  dignitaries ; but 
Dorothy’s  light  feet  have  become  lead  as  she 
meekly  waits  by  his  side. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  Judge 
Cotterell  and  John  Moncrieff  meet.  Even 
now  there  is  a grave  between  them,  and  they 


do  not  speak,  if  aware  of  each  other’s  iden- 
tity. As  they  leave  the  gay  scene,  Dorothy 
again  encounters  the  long,  wistful  glance 
of  the  Admiral.  Impulse  would  lead  her  to 
kneel  before  this  stranger  and  kiss  his  hand, 
and  opposed  to  this  reverence  is  a rebellion 
in  her  heart  against  her  own  father.  Mrs. 
Shackleford  yawns  slightly  in  the  coach — 
pleasure  is  a cup  of  which  she  sips  nightly. 

The  chalice  has  never  before  been  held  to 
Dorothy’s  eager  lips.  The  Judge  utters  no 
word  of  reproof. 

Still  in  a dream,  the  girl  stands  in  her 
chamber,  with  the  dawn  stealing  in  the  win- 
dow. At  that  moment  Clarence  Moncrieff 
is  going  home  to  barracks,  singing  a buoy- 
ant song,  and  will  propose  as  a toast  at  mess, 
“The  sweetest  of  little  Puritans.”  Doro- 
thy has  sinned:  what  will  be  the  retribu- 
tion? 

Judge  Cotterell  had  gone  to  Concord  to 
visit  an  old  friend  of  the  bench,  when  Mrs. 
Shackleford  claimed  shy  Dorothy  with,  “ I 
shall  take  you  to  the  ball,  man  enfant . Nev- 
er mind  papa ; I alone  am  to  blame.” 

“ I must  wear  my  mother’s  dress,”  says 
Dorothy,  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Shackleford  assents,  and  directs  her 
maid  to  make  for  her  also  a costume  of  old 
date,  and  the  whim  shall  pass  as  her  own. 
There  is  much  merriment  over  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  fashions  of  a past  day  as  they  as- 
| sume  their  toilets,  and  then  Pleasure  touches 
Dorothy  with  her  magic  wand. 

The  cold  dawn  comes  in  the  window,  but 
her  cheeks  still  glow.  A damask  cloth  has 
fallen  on  the  chair  with  a slip  of  paper  at- 
tached to  the  inner  side,  as  careless  Dorothy 
tossed  it  down  after  choosing  the  wrought 
garments  it  contained.  Old  Serena  prepared 
for  all  emergencies.  Her  child  had  started 
on  a long  and  dangerous  voyage.  Who  may 
tell  in  the  providence  of  God  if  she  shall 
ever  return  ? The  girl  reads : 

“ Dorothy  Cotterell’s  grave-clothes.” 

Yes,  she  has  worn  the  garments  of  death. 

HL 

On  a September  morning  Captain  Clar- 
ence Moncrieff  vaults  into  the  saddle  and 
rides  forth  from  the  fort.  He  is  mounted 
on  a black  horse  of  powerful  build,  with 
restless,  uncertain  eyes,  and  small,  vi- 
cious ears.  The  sole  amusement  of  the 
young  officer,  banished  to  this  wilderness, 
is  to  scour  the  country  on  the  back  of  a 
horse  whose  value  is  enhanced  by  the  repu- 
tation of  having  already  killed  two  grooms. 

The  boy-knight  can  not  resist  teasing  Bu- 
cephalus with  the  spur  and  curbing  bit  as 
the  animal  bounds  forward. 

The  old  story  of  garrison  life  has  been 
enacted  down  here  on  the  coast ; one  regi- 
ment has  marched  out,  glad  to  welcome  re- 
lease from  monotony ; the  other  has  enter- 
, ed  with  many  a shrug  of  disdain,  prepared 
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to  do  battle,  or  be  conquered  by  ennui. 
Our  Captain  was  loath  to  quit  the  gayeties 
of  Boston  for  a post  where  a fishing  ham- 
let extends  along  the  shore,  and  the  gulls 
wing  their  flight  over  the  wide  expanse  of 
bay. 

The  forest  paths  are  crisp  with  the  fallen 
leaves ; here  and  there  a vine  twines  like  a 
scarlet  flame  about  the  gray  trunk  of  a 
tree ; the  air  is  keen  with  last  night’s  frost, 
and  sets  the  blood  dancing  in  the  horse- 
man’s veins.  Thought  is  busy ; he  is  vola- 
tile, ardent,  impetuous,  as  becomes  his  years. 
His  fancy  is  curiously  haunted  by  a pair  of 
limpid  blue  eyes,  and  a smiling,  rosy  mouth. 
Moreover,  a flavor  of  mystery  piques  his  in- 
terest. Why  should  his  father  grow  pale 
at  sight  of  this  beauty  so  quaintly  attired, 
and  then  forbid  all  mention  of  her,  all 
search  for  her  home  and  station?  Where 
is  she  now?  What  is  she  doing?  Does 
she  ever  think  of  him,  of  what  he  said  that 
night,  and  might  have  said,  had  not  the 
stem  father  appeared  just  then?  He  has 
traversed  many  miles  while  absorbed  in 
meditation,  and  finally  reins  up  Bucephalus 
where  two  roads  branch,  and  a pure  spring 
bubbling  from  the  moss  tempts  the  thirsty 
steed. 

Beyond  is  Indian  Point,  and  near  at  hand 
a house  bordering  on  the  forest,  with  gam- 
brel roof  and  dormer-windows  visible 
through  the  trees.  His  ride  is  without 
purpose;  he  prepares  to  return  down  the 
stream. 

At  the  moment  when  Bucephalus  springs 
forth  from  the  fort,  Dorothy  Cotterell,  occu- 
pant of  this  veritable  house  with  the  dor- 
mer-windows, is  moved  by  certain  bitter 
words  of  Jacob  Lake’s  to  linger  before  the 
mirror  in  the  best  parlor. 

“ You  are  very  much  changed  since  your 
visit  to  Boston,”  he  exclaims,  hotly,  and 
Dorothy  prefers  to  accept  the  words  liter- 
ally. 

Life  at  Indian  Point  is  not  as  happy  as  it 
once  was.  The  girl  has  tasted  her  apple  of 
wisdom,  and  is  not  the  same.  Or  has  an- 
other petal  simply  unfolded,  blushing  with 
the  still  veiled  loveliness  of  the  perfect 
flower?  Jacob  Lake  is  miserable;  his 
money  does  not  buy  him  peace,  and,  gour- 
mand that  he  is,  his  fond  mother’s  most 
delicious  buttered  short-cake  is  set  aside 
untasted.  A fatality  that  he  dares  not  re- 
sist draws  him  onward  to  a brink  he  fears 
to  contemplate;  there  is  a primitive,  sav- 
age, animal  layer  of  humanity  beneath  Ja- 
cob’s smooth  submission.  The  Judge  is  mo- 
rose, the  minister  vigilant  and  sorrowful; 
old  Serena  alone  is  cheerful. 

Resting  her  elbow  on  the  frame,  Dorothy 
gazes  dreamily  into  the  depths  of  the  mir- 
ror, a small  Venetian  glass  incased  in  carved 
wood.  The  parlor  is  clearly  reflected  before 
her,  the  paneled  wall,  wide  chimney-place 


ornamented  with  Dutch  tiles,  and  furniture 
with  slender  legs;  but  Dorothy  beholds 
again  the  ball-room,  the  stranger  who  turn- 
ed pale  at  sight  of  her ; and  lapsing  deeper 
into  reverie,  loses  herself  in  visions  of  the 
hero  who  has  since  furnished  romance  to 
her  thoughts.  Ah,  the  handsome  face  and 
graceful  form  i When  shall  she  admire  the 
like  again  ? The  house  is  quiet ; the  Judge 
is  out ; Serena  has  been  summoned  away  by 
illness;  and  her  handmaiden  has  slipped 
down  to  the  village  for  a gossip.  Every 
door  is  wide  open,  inviting  the  warm  noon- 
day across  the  threshold.  Suddenly  the 
mirror  reflects  a bronze  face : an  Indian  is 
peering  over  Dorothy’s  shoulder.  The  tran- 
sition is  startling ; Dorothy  springs  to  her 
feet,  and  confronts  an  old  woman  wrapped 
in  a blanket,  carrying  a bundle  of  herbs, 
the  merest  pretense  for  begging.  “Me 
tired,”  she  says:  “tea  very  good.  Me  tell 
you  fortune  in  cup  tea.  The  priest  no  let 
me,  though.” 

Dorothy  smiles  re-assuringly ; the  old 
woman  crosses  herself. 

“ You  shall  have  your  cup  of  tea,  and  tell 
my  fortune,”  says  Dorothy.  “Wait;  here 
is  a half  crown  to  quiet  your  conscience.” 

The  neighboring  tribes  are  peaceful,  but, 
to  the  grief  of  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Gibson’s 
soul,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  ravished 
these  sheep  from  his  fold.  Dorothy  is  sur- 
prised to  find  the  handmaiden  missing  and 
the  house  deserted,  but  gets  the  tea  herself. 

Lives  there  a girl  who  does  not  know  that 
the  Indians  are  wonderful  fortune-tellers? 

While  she  is  thus  employed,  the  woman  list- 
ens, stealthily  approaches  a window,  and  ut- 
ters a peculiar  note,  like  the  cry  of  a bird. 

Then  she  sips  her  beverage  gravely,  and  be- 
gins to  croon  to  herself,  swaying  her  body.  m 
Dorothy  watches  her  half  fearfully.  The 
magical  moment  arrives  when  the  cup  is 
reversed  on  the  saucer  and  turned  thrice. 
Dorothy  leans  forward  with  parted  lips  to 
watch  proceedings.  A strong  hand  grasps 
her  shoulder,  and  a voice  hisses  in  her  ear, 

“Fire-water!” 

Terrified  Dorothy  is  in  the  power  of  an 
Indian.  The  blood-shot  eyes  glare  at  her 
threateningly,  and  the  horrible  face  is  close 
to  her  own.  Her  voice  deserts  her ; the  very 
beating  of  her  heart  is  stilled.  She  gazes 
stupidly  at  this  fearful  antagonist,  all  the 
while  conscious  that  if  she  falter  she  is  lost. 

She  even  turns  mechanically  to  the  old  wom- 
an, who  impassively  looks  on. 

“He  no  hurt.  Give  him  fire-water,”  is 
her  crafty  suggestion. 

“ What  do  you  want  f”  comes  from  pale 
lips  at  last. 

His  response  is  to  drag  her  toward  the 
wide  yawning  cellar.  She  utters  a shudder- 
ing cry  at  his  touch,  and  he  places  a hand 
over  her  mouth.  The  old  woman  has  al- 
ready closed  the  kitchen  door,  barring  es- 
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cape.  Despair  nerves  Dorothy  to  wrench 
away  the  fingers  which  close  her  month,  and 
she  simulates  the  courage  requisite  to  ask, 
“Would  you  like  brandy f” 

The  Indian  grunts  acquiescence,  and  re- 
leases his  hold.  The  captive  darts  into  the 
cellar. 

In  the  mean  while  the  black  horse,  Bu- 
cephalus, instrument  of  fate,  after  slaking 
his  thirst  at  the  cool  spring,  has  just  raised 
a slender  head,  when  a girl  rushes  forward 
and  flings  her  arms  about  his  neck,  panting, 
“ The  Indians ! save  me  I” 

Wicked  Bucephalus  stands  like  a rock 
until  his  master  loosens  the  clinging  arms. 
The  fair  head  droops  on  his  shoulder,  and 
he  studies  the  upturned  face  of  the  beauty 
of  the  ball. 

Piercing  shrieks  ring  out  on  the  air.  The 
Indians  have  vanished  like  shadows;  but 
the  little  handmaiden,  returning  from  her 
gossip  in  guilty  haste,  sees  Dorothy  push 
aside  the  cellar  grating  and  flee,  pursued 
by  an  enraged  red  man.  She  gives  the 
alarm  with  the  full  power  of  healthy  lungs. 

All  too  brief  the  moment  of  delicious 
proximity  when  the  young  knight  holds 
fainting  Dorothy  in  his  arms.  Gentleman 
though  he  is,  the  temptation  is  irresistible 
to  whisper  caressing  words  in  her  insensi- 
ble ear,  to  rest  his  cheek  against  the  soft 
white  one  on  his  breast,  to  restore  warmth 
and  color  to  the  blanched  lips  with  his  own. 
Is  there  not  a faint  responsive  thrill  T 
Jacob  Lake  is  witness  of  this  scene,  and 
the  savage  depths  within  him  stir  with  as 
yet  inarticulate  wrath.  All  the  neighbor- 
hood is  aroused.  There  is  an  electric  bond 
of  sympathy  linking  together  our  frontier 
towns.  Dorothy  is  saved,  and  her  protect- 
or, Captain  MoncriefF,  rides  back  to  the  fort 
with  that  kiss  lingering  on  his  lips. 


IV. 

The  meeting-house  of  Indian  Point  is 
small  and  weather-worn,  for  it  stands  on 
the  loftiest  hill,  and  points  its  slender  spire 
to  heaven  in  the  sight  of  all  the  country 
round.  Winter  has  come,  although  there  is 
as  yet  no  snow,  and  the  settlement  has  made 
all  necessary  preparations  to  defy  the  north 
wind.  Every  house  is  banked  with  cedar 
branches,  the  meal  chest  is  full,  the  smoke- 
house stored,  the  cellar  fragrant  with  spicy 
apples,  the  garret  with  aromatic  herbs. 

“ Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy,”  seems  to  belong  to  all  nature  on  this 
November  noon.  Even  the  river's  life  is 
calmed  beneath  a thin  crust  of  ice,  and  the 
forest  path  is  an  avenue  of  splendor,  where 
every  branch  and  twig  wear  a diamond  of 
icicle. 

Captain  Moncrieff's  motive  in  taking  a 
Sunday  ride  is  as  transparent  as  crystal. 
Ostensibly  he  comes  to  worship  in  the  In- 
dian Point  meeting-house,  in  reality  to  catch 
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a glimpse  of  Dorothy.  Bucephalus  steps 
daintily  along,  as  if  taking  a roguish  pleas- 
ure in  his  mission.  The  interior  of  the 
meeting-house  is  severely  plain.  An  aisle 
separates  two  rows  of  high  stiff  pews ; the 
pulpit  is  attained  by  a steep  flight  of  steps ; 
and  from  the  gallery  proceeds  the  twanging 
of  Jacob  Lake's  bass-viol  leading  the  high- 
pitched  choir.  The  walls  are  white,  and 
there  are  little  windows  up  under  the  roof, 
suggestive  of  the  times  when  we  carried 
our  muskets  to  service  and  watched  through 
these  loop-holes.  Now  we  live  in  peaceful 
days  under  the  rule  of  our  gracious  sover- 
eign. Indian  Point  tenaciously  holds  the 
belief  that  no  one  ever  caught  cold  in  serv- 
ing the  Lord.  Hence  the  absence  of  fire, 
except  in  the  foot-stoves  of  the  good  wives, 
which  the  children  use  as  sleds  to  coast 
down  hill  after  service.  The  minister  has 
already  given  out  his  text,  when  a stran- 
ger enters.  A rustle  of  curiosity  pervades 
the  meeting ; Jacob  Lake  snaps  one  of  the 
strings  of  his  instrument;  Judge  Cotterell 
offers  the  new-comer  a seat  in  his  pew  with 
grave  courtesy,  where  Dorothy  and  old  Se- 
rena are  already  placed. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  propriety  of  Cap- 
tain MoncriefFs  demeanor ; he  has  worshiped 
in  minster  and  cathedral,  rich  with  the  or- 
namentation of  generations,  and  here  he  sits 
in  a small  whitewashed  tabernacle,  with  the 
difference : Dorothy  sits  beside  him,  steal- 
ing glances  at  him  through  long  silky  lashes, 
of  which  he  is  subtly  aware.  The  Rev.  Ne- 
hemiah  Gibson  pursues  his  way  through  the 
mazes  of  theological  discourse ; there  is  mag- 
netic power  in  the  mellow  voice,  and  when 
his  glance  rests  casually  on  Captain  Mon- 
crieff,  a shaft  of  light  seems  to  pierce  the 
young  man's  soul. 

I Meeting  over,  Indian  Point  lingers  to  ex- 
! change  greetings.  Dorothy  looks  appeal- 
ingly at  her  father,  and  colors  high.  Thus 
prompted,  the  Judge  invites  the  young  offi- 
cer home  to  dinner — an  invitation  accepted 
with  such  gay  alacrity  that  Serena  ignores 
her  dearest  crony,  Dame  Tompkins,  and  hast- 
ens down  the  hill  to  inspect  the  larder.  Oh, 
the  golden  moments  slipping  into  golden 
hours,  while  the  Judge  entertains  his  guest 
with  an  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  colonies 
at  the  present  time.  Dorothy,  most  demure 
of  maidens,  is  simply  a spectator,  and  Cap- 
tain Moncrieff  tosses  back  to  the  Judge  the 
ball  of  conversation  with  the  artful  sugges- 
tions of  a good  listener.  Such  diversions 
are,  indeed,  made  as  to  urge  the  young  lady 
to  play  on  the  spinet — an  accomplishment 
of  which  her  father  is  justly  proud — but 
this  may  not  be  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  Dor- 
othy confine  her  sweet  voice  to  the  limit  of 
psalm  tunes.  The  Judge  as  guardian  dragon 
never  quits  his  post.  At  last  Serena  brings 
her  poke -bonnet  to  bear  on  the  situation. 
Something  ails  the  favorite  hound ; Seg^pa^ 
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fears  that  he  is  rabid.  The  Judge  hastens 
out  only  to  discover  that  the  hound  is  fran- 
tic because  his  teeth  are  glued  together  with 
a lump  of  molasses  candy.  How  can  a sen- 
sible dog  have  been  induced  to  swallow  can- 
dy f Serena  is  innocently  surprised. 

The  two  young  people  stand  in  the  deep 
embrasured  window  which  overlooks  the 
ice-incrusted  river. 

“ Do  you  remember  the  ball  f”  he  softly 
inquires. 

“ Oh  yes.”  Dorothy’s  gaze  is  obstinately 
fixed  on  the  floor,  and  the  bloom  in  her 
cheek  deepens  and  pales  beneath  his  scru- 
tiny. He  ventures  to  take  one  of  her  slen- 
der hands;  the  fingers  cling  instinctively 
to  his  own,  instead  of  shrinking  as  from 
Jacob  Lake’s  palm. 

“ May  I come  again  f” 

Dorothy  raises  her  eyes  slowly  to  his,  and 
he  is  answered. 

“ Love  me,  sweet.” 

In  the  hall  a far  different  scene  is  being 
enacted.  The  Judge  has  suddenly  grown 
pale,  and  puts  his  hand  to  his  brow  as  if 
smitten  with  a sickening  fear. 

“ Moncrieff ! that  is  the  name.  Why  have 
I not  thought  before  f Can  it  be — ” 

“ His  son  f”  supplies  Serena.  “ Of  course 
it  is.  You  can’t  help  yourself;  it’s  nater.” 

While  the  gentlemen  exchange  farewells, 
and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  younger  is 
irresistible,  Dorothy  runs  down  the  steps  to 
whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  black  steed, 

“ Bear  him  safely  for  my  sake.” 

Wicked  Bucephalus  curves  his  neck  and 
tosses  his  head  coquettishly,  as  if  proud  of 
his  charge. 

Down  in  the  Lake  house  the  head  of  the 
son  and  heir  rests  on  the  kitchen  table,  with 
his  arms  stretched  abroad  in  the  abandon 
of  misery. 

“ Mother,  that  officer  is  at  the  Judge’s 
with  his  fine  speeches.  Curse  him !” 

v. 

It  is  late  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
intensely  cold.  If  outward  circumstances 
could  chill  the  ardor  of  lovers,  the  bitter 
wind,  the  sullen  black  waves  of  the  fretted 
bay,  and  the  succeeding  twilight,  awful  in 
its  white  stillness,  might  deter  Captain  Mon- 
crieff from  leaving  the  sheltering  fort.  But 
Dorothy  waits  for  him,  the  heart  of  the  mate 
flutters  in  anticipation  in  the  nest,  and  he 
spurs  Bucephalus  out  into  the  night.  Fair- 
ies have  been  at  work  on  his  pathway,  spir- 
its of  snow  and  frost  have  heaped  the  hol- 
lows with  drifts,  powdering  the  branches 
with  glittering  draperies  which  form  arches 
above  his  head,  and  the  moon,  small  orb  of 
a steel-blue  heaven,  imparts  to  the  snow 
crust  a silvery  radiance.  The  black  horse 
and  rider  move  noiselessly  through  the 
realm  of  dreams,  the  earth  lying  shrouded 
in  profound  sleep.  Our  young  knight  is  ra- 


diantly happy ; the  raillery  of  the  mess  can 
not  deter  him  from  taking  the  forest  path ; 
and  that  very  day  he  has  written  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  is  at  New  York,  claiming  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Dorothy  Cotterell,  of 
Indian  Point.  Well  may  our  knight  be  ra- 
diant ; he  has  held  the  charmed  key  which 
unlocks  gates  of  brass ; all  obstacles  have 
melted  away ; even  Judge  Cotterell  has  giv- 
en a reluctant  consent,  nature  being  too 
strong  for  him,  as  Serena  predicted.  This 
very  night  all  preliminaries  must  be  ar- 
ranged ; the  wooing  shall  be  brief;  our  young 
knight  is  imperious ; and  Dorothy  already 
bends,  lilywise,  in  sweet  submission  to  his 
will  in  most  things.  The  smooth  flank  of 
Bucephalus  feels  the  insulting  sting  of  the 
spur ; horse  and  rider  fly  through  the  silvery 
stillness  of  night,  phantoms  of  a dream.  Oth- 
er phantoms  are  also  abroad,  it  would  seem. 

A shadow  has  haunted  our  preoccupied  sol- 
dier these  three  miles,  now  darting  ahead, 
now  lingering  behind  warily.  It  has  no 
shape,  this  lurking  thing  which  should  be- 
long only  to  darkness,  and  evidently  feels 
itself  so  out  of  placedn  the  crystalline  splen- 
dor of  the  luminous  forest  that  it  skims  be- 
hind trees,  and  finally  vanishes  among  the 
rocks  ahead.  Every  thing  shall  be  adjust- 
ed to-night,  the  old  Judge  charmed  into  ac- 
quiescence, and  he  will  hold  lovely,  winsome 
Dorothy  to  his  breast  at  last. 

His  fingers  are  stiffened  by  the  piercing 
cold.  He  changes  the  bridle  from  one  cramp- 
ed hand  to  the  other.  As  he  does  so  a shape- 
less thing  starts  out  from  the  projecting 
boulder,  and  whoops  in  the  horse’s  ear.  Bu- 
cephalus rears  on  his  hind-feet,  clears  the 
shape  in  one  bound,  and  plunges  along  the 
path,  mad  with  fear,  dragging  his  unseated 
rider  by  the  stirrup.  O silvery  night  and 
luminous  forest!  can  no  power  check  the 
steed’s  winged  feet,  and  raise  the  beautiful 
fallen  head  f 

Jacob  Lake  entera  his  house  an  hour  later, 
his  teeth  chattering  and  his  arm  broken — it 
may  be  by  the  blow  of  a horse’s  hoof.  His 
mother  confronts  him  with  a terrible  suspi- 
cion in  her  eyes. 

u Where  have  you  been  t” 

“ In  the  woods.  It’s  all  over  with  me, 
and  I don’t  care  who  knows,”  is  the  sullen 
response. 

Mrs.  Lake  is  a capable  woman.  She  binds 
the  injured  arm.  She  saddles  a horse  with 
her  own  hands,  and  having  equipped  her 
son  for  a journey,  says, 

“ Ride  down  to  the  shore  and  catch  the 
first  coaster  for  Newfoundland.  I will  send 
for  you  when  it  is  safe  to  return.  Here  is 
your  father’s  wallet.  Go !” 

The  Cotterell  mansion  beams  with  light 
and  warmth.  The  kitchen  is  one  ruddy  glow 
from  the  open  fire,  where  the  logs  blaze  and 
the  crane  supports  an  iron  pot  that  emits 
savory  odors.  Serena  is  in  her  glory  here. 
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A huge  tin  kitchen  basks  on  the  hearth,  con- 
taining a giant  turkey  on  the  spit,  well  bast- 
ed with  sausages.  From  the  Dutch  oven, 
with  its  crown  of  fiery  coals,  emerge  bis- 
cuit and  johnny-cake.  There  is  still  flame 
enough  to  reveal  the  low  rafters  overhead, 
the  blue  paint  of  the  doors,  the  knots  in 
the  pine  floor,  and  to  illumine  Dorothy,  in  a 
gown  of  crimson  Salisbury  flannel. 

“ Surely  he  is  late,  Serena !”  she  says,  anx- 
iously. 

The  old  woman  is  silent.  Last  night  she 
saw  a winding-sheet  in  the  candle.  The 
clock  ticks  slowly.  Dorothy  flutters  from 
the  fire-place  to  the  little  window.  Her  ear 
catches  the  trampling  of  hoofs.  She  must 


be  first  at  the  door.  At  last ! Light  streams 
forth  from  the  open  portal,  staining  the  snow 
deep  red,  and  there  stands  the  black  horse, 
quivering  in  every  limb,  spent,  unnerved, 
drooping,  and  dragging  a senseless  form. 

In  the  best  parlor,  decked  still  with  gar- 
lands of  evergreen,  the  fire  crumbles  to  ash-  * 
es  and  darkness,  as  Dorothy,  speechless  and 
tearless,  lays  her  head  on  an  irresponsive 
breast,  while  her  father  stands  with  bowed 
head. 

The  night  is  very  still,  a snow-clad  earth  * 
meeting  the  horizon  line  of  cloudless  heav- 
en, and  in  the  pure  moonlight  gleam  the 
white  tombstones  of  Judge  CotterelTs  once 
pale  bride  and  only  son. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE* 

By  EMILIO  CA8TELAR. 

[Setaenteentft  Jlapet.] 


Ul.— THE  GERMANIC  PEOPLES.— <Ontinu«d.) 
RELIGIOUS  IDEAS. — XIII. 

FROM  the  monastery  of  Blaubeuren,  where 
Strauss  passed  through  his  second  grade 
of  instruction,  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Ttibingen,  where  he  was  to  conclude  his 
course.  The  city  is  small,  but  beautiful  and 
cultivated.  The  Neckar  caresses  its  feet, 
and  an  old  feudal  castle  crowned  its  brow. 
One  of  its  lords,  in  extreme  prodigality,  gave 
it  some  liberties  in  return  for  having  paid  his 
royal  debts.  Time  has  divided  it  into  the 
new  and  old  city,  and  has  impressed  that 
character  of  youth  and  age  which  lends  to 
cities  such  beauty.  The  mountains  which 
surround  it  and  the  forests  which  cover 
them  give  a delightful  amenity  and  purity 
to  its  atmosphere.  When  Strauss  arrived 
at  this  university  two  tendencies  were  dom- 
inant. First,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which 
verged  upon  rationalism,  and  then  a super- 
natural system  which  was  not  far  from  or- 
thodoxy. By  a felicitous  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  the  masters  of  the  seminary 
were  transferred  to  the  university.  The 
ancient  oijhodoxy  was  proscribed,  and  the 
new  theology  of  Schleiermacher  admitted. 
That  profound  worship  of  reason,  that  pru- 
dent neglect  of  miracles,  the  happy  concord- 
ance between  science  and  faith,  the  arms 
borrowed  from  dialectics,  the  pantheist  spirit 
scattered  through  its  dogmas — all  the  ideas 
of  the  master  soon  appeared  to  him  as  a wide 
and  universal  peace  signed  between  revela- 
tion and  reason.  But  he  soon  found  that  it 
was  only  a transitory  truce.  At  this  junct- 
ure, in  this  critical  state  of  mind,  there  fell 
into  his  hands  Hegel’s  book  on  phenome- 
nology, his  masterpiece,  his  treasure,  the 
rfoumt  of  his  doctrine,  full  of  new  ideas,  of 
original  points  of  view,  of  relations  never 
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before  noticed  between  the  idea  and  being, 
between  the  laws  of  logic  and  those  of  the 
universe,  between  the  philosophy  where  all 
thoughts  have  birth  and  history  where 
thought  becomes  real,  between  the  heart 
and  religion,  religion  and  science,  phases 
of  the  spirit,  points  in  the  incalculable  line 
of  the  idea,  a philosophical  series,  a lumi- 
nous ladder  by  which  being  may  ascend  from 
the  bottomless  abyss  of  its  primal  essence, 
close  to  nonentity,  up  to  the  plenitude  of 
life,  the  consciousness  of  itself  in  the  abso- 
lute. 

And  as  the  philosophical  idea  grew  stron- 
ger, the  theological  grew  weaker.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  Protestantism  was  rapidly  on 
the  way  to  the  denial  of  its  fundamental 
and  primary  principle,  that  is,  that  the  free 
and  intimate  conviction  of  the  individual 
ought  to  accept  beliefs  without  at  any  time 
yielding  to  outside  suggestion,  a principle 
which  was  giving  way  to  an  idolatrous  ad- 
oration of  the  dead  letter.  Only  one  aris- 
tocracy of  thought  has  preserved  the  rea- 
son sufficiently  serene,  the  conscience  suffi- 
ciently enlightened,  the  will  sufficiently  free, 
to  not  be  petrified  in  tradition  and  to  fol- 
low the  open  path  of  its  inner  calling,  by 
those  interior  suggestions  which  Socrates 
called  the  voice  of  God  in  life.  The  nation- 
al literature  has  preserved  the  German  spir- 
it from  retrogression  and  decay,  which  might 
have  gone  even  as  far  as  the  Catholic  reac- 
tion. Fortunately  a superior  man  brought 
about  the  Evangelical  Union,  depriving  the 
dogmas  and  principles  which  separate  the 
two  communions  of  all  their  obligatory  char- 
acter and  force,  by  which  he  gave  a greater 
space  to  free  thought  than  existed  in  the 
old  orthodoxy.  The  load  of  dogmas  and 
miracles  and  traditions  which  had  caused 
the  ship  of  the  church  to  careen  was  thrown 
overboard,  and  she  was  given  thus  more 
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freely  to  the  winds  of  the  age.  Christ  Him- 
self was  not  the  second  person  of  the  Trin-  | 
ity,  Son  of  God,  leaving  His  divine  man-  ' 
sion  to  take  upon  Himself  our  poor  human 
nature,  and  after  His  terrestrial  existence, 
broken  by  the  Cross  and  the  sleep  of  death 
* in  the  grave,  reunited  by  the  resurrection, 
and  ended  by  His  ascension  to  heaven,  after 
His  earthly  life  mingled  anew  with  the  eter- 
nal ; but  He  was  a man,  naturally  perfect, 
though  subject  to  the  narrow  conditions  of 
* individual  and  national  life,  needing  to  be 
aggrandized  by  the  accretion  of  ideas,  by 
the  current  of  time,  by  the  light  of  the  hu- 
man conscience  in  its  progressive  transfigu- 
rations. 

But  to  this  effusion  of  the  spirit  there  had 
succeeded  a narrow  orthodoxy,  the  child  of 
reaction.  The  torn  banners  of  tradition  had 
been  dusted  and  thrown  again  to  the  breeze. 
The  literary  tribunals  fell  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  ferule  of  the  pietist  aristocracy. 
The  preparatory  studies  of  philosophy  and 
philology  were  abolished  to  avoid  pagan 
temptations.  The  student  of  theology  must 
not  ask  what  ideas  are  true,  but  what  ideas 
are  edifying.  The  mania  of  sacerdotal  su- 
premacy became  popular.  The  priests  pro- 
posed to  direct  the  will  of  the  king  rather 
than  to  enlighten  the  conscience  of  the  peo- 
ple. Fanatical  intolerance  became  the  char- 
acteristic of  selfish  and  ambitious  natures. 
They  were  all  poisoned  by  the  dead  body  in 
their  brain — their  own  murdered  conscience. 
It  is  necessary  to  take  counsel  of  one’s  self, 
to  study  reason,  and  not  to  fall,  as  in  former 
ages,  into  the  error  that  what  is  really  with- 
in us  exists  outside  of  us  and  in  distant 
heavens,  and  that  the  idea  of  our  own  mak- 
ing is  a supernatural  inspiration.  Led  by 
these  sentiments,  which  were  for  him  rules 
of  conduct,  Strauss  proposed  to  study  the 
truth  independently  of  all  tradition,  to  say 
what  he  believed  to  be  true  without  regard 
for  any  sort  of  prejudice ; and  in  this  spirit 
he  began  his  great  work  of  the  Life  of  Jesus. 

We  are  not  to  believe,  however,  that  he 
was  always  the  rationalist  which  his  writ- 
ings reveal.  Educated  in  religious  tradi- 
tion by  his  pious  mother,  grown  up  in  the 
halls  of  the  seminary,  his  first  years  are 
those  of  tranquil  belief.  But  the  century 
contained  many  temptations,  and  the  ser- 
pent of  doubt  glided  into  the  paradise  of 
innocence.  It  was  the  day  of  mesmerism, 
when  electricity  shone  like  a new  spirit  dif- 
fused over  the  planet ; when  every  sort  of 
legend  was  accepted  in  regard  to  this  uni- 
versal agent ; when  people  believed  in  the 
transparency  of  bodies,  in  the  angelic  trans- 
figuration of  creatures,  the  material  view 
and  the  tangible  experience  of  souls,  the 
voyage  to  the  moon,  to  Uranus,  where  Goe- 
the, transmigrated  yiere,  received  the  new- 
comers; the  close  communion  between  all 
worlds;  the  effusive  embrace  of  all  beings 


until  they  arrive  at  the  fullness  of  life,  eter- 
nity identified  with  God.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  from  religious  traditions 
and  Christian  piety  Strauss  passed  first  to 
the  doctrine  in  which  nature  took  on  a mag- 
ic aspect,  to  the  doctrine  of  Jacob  Boehm, 
and  thence  to  another  doctrine  in  which  na- 
ture took  on  an  idealist  character — the  doc- 
trine of  Schelling.  It  was  a peculiarity  of 
such  spirits  at  that  time  to  fix  themselves 
to  no  idea ; to  knock  at  the  door  of  every 
school  in  their  search  for  truth ; to  crawl  to 
the  foot  of  every  altar  in  search  of  consola- 
tion; to  pass  from  system  to  system  like 
butterflies  from  flower  to  flower,  to  drink 
their  essence,  to  rise  from  nature  to  God, 
and  to  fall  from  the  bosom  of  God  into  the 
void ; to  question  the  gods  of  all  religions  to 
see  if  they  could  give  strength  to  the  faint- 
ing will  and  conscience:  a state  like  that 
of  the  Grecian  school,  a spirit  of  compro- 
mise like  theirs,  where  antiquity  united  the 
Pythagorean  numbers  and  the  Homeric 
gods,  the  ideas  of  Plato  to  the  experiments 
of  Aristotle,  the  Verb  of  Plotinus  to  the  uni- 
versal spirit  of  the  Stoics,  believing  that 
they  were  thus  uniting  their  forces  for  the 
continuation  of  life,  but  in  reality  tracing 
their  testament,  the  epilogue  of  their  faith, 
for  the  impending  hour  of  death. 

The  doctrine  of  Boehm  had  great  tempta- 
tion for  men  like  Strauss ; that  relation  of 
the  spiritual  with  the  physical  world,  of  the 
morality  of  human  actions  with  the  develop- 
ment of  cosmic  life ; that  resurrection  of  the 
Pythagorean  numbers,  and  of  their  combi- 
nations with  ideas  and  things;  the  virtue 
of  the  Seven  which  extends  from  the  spirit- 
ual works  of  God  to  the  days  of  creation,  to 
the  primal  qualities  of  being,  to  the  branch- 
es of  the  apocalyptic  candlestick.  Because 
in  nature  every  thing  is  the  expressive  sym- 
bol of  some  superior  idea,  every  thing  is 
thus  animated  in  universal  matter,  as  in 
universal  movement,  by  the  Divine  breath 
and  Divine  speech  which  first  created  the 
Son,  then  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  as  there  are 
three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  there  are  three 
worlds  in  the  universe;  two  qpmmanded 
by  Michael  and  Ariel,  where  the  good  an- 
gels live,  pure,  beautiful,  transparent,  in 
scenes  of  light,  seeing  every  day  fresh  mir- 
acles in  the  creation  of  suns  and  the  flow- 
ering of  beings  in  perpetual  spring,  listen- 
ing to  the  un communicable  music  of  Divine 
actions,  a holiness  which  the  third  world 
can  never  possess,  governed,  as  it  is,  by  Lu- 
cifer, and  inhabited  by  us,  where  the  ambi- 
tion of  passing  fixed  limits  and  rising  to 
higher  spheres  and  more  celestial  life  has 
given  birth  to  evil,  which  disturbs  and  cor- 
rupts and  ruins  every  thing ; evil  mingled, 
however,  with  good,  because  while  among 
the  good  angels  every  thing  is  holy,  and 
among  the  evil  angels  every  thing  is  per- 
verse and  diabolical,  among  men  every 
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thing  is  good  and  evil  at  once,  like  the 
light  which  vivifies  and  burns,  like  love 
which  creates  and  wastes ; from  which  sad 
combination  we  shall  not  escape,  except  on 
the  day  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
bringing  redemption  to  Lucifer  and  to  men, 
redemption  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  all  trans- 
formed, blessed,  and  saved  in  the  immensity 
of  the  primitive  heavens,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Eternal  Father. 

Two  causes  led  the  doctor  to  extraordi- 
nary and  supernatural  beliefs : first,  his  as- 
siduous reading  of  the  writings  of  Schelling, 
the  magian  of  nature ; and  second,  his  in- 
tercourse with  Kemer,  the  magnetizer,  the 
poet,  who  pretended  to  cure  the  sick  and 
drive  out  devils  from  the  bodies  of  the 
possessed,  and  who  cultivated  a singular 
✓ prophetess  and  somnambulist  in  Prevost, 
reduced  by  her  infirmities  to  a sort  of  soul 
without  body,  or  body  without  flesh  and 
blood,  composed  entirely  of  nerves,  which 
placed  her  in  direct  communication  with 
the  pure  spirits  exhaled  like  odors  from  the 
earth  and  other  planets  through  the  medi- 
um of  death,  and  wandering  in  the  infinite 
to  return  among  us  occasionally  through 
the  conjurations  of  magic  and  the  effluvium 
of  magnetism. 

But  all  these  fancies  were  mere  pastimes 
of  youth.  The  books  of  Hegel  determined 
his  vocation  as  a theological  critic.  The 
teachings  of  philology  decided  him  to  apply 
to  the  Bible  the  scalpel  of  his  calm  reason, 
tempered  in  his  profound  knowledge.  A 
journey  to  Berlin  fixed  his  tendency  toward 
philosophy  and  religious  criticism.  From 
that  time  heresy  entered  into  his  mind  and 
took  complete  possession  of  his  understand- 
ing. He  became  suffragan  vicar  in  a village 
of  Suabia.  There  he  passed  some  time  try- 
ing to  learn  if  there  could  be  any  compat- 
ibility between  the  religious  ministry  and 
the  profession  of  his  rationalist  pantheism. 
In  reality  he  was  not  born  for  a philoso- 
pher, and  had  not  taken  from  his  master, 
Hegel,  any  thing  more  than  the  dialectic 
method.  But  his  learning  was  rich  in  it- 
self and  brilliant  in  its  manifestations,  and 
he  soon  came  to  be  professor  in  that  same 
universi  ty  where  ho  had  been  scholar.  Clear 
in  his  study  of  the*  most  difficult  problems, 
precise  and  accurate  in  his  expositions, 
brilliant  in  style,  always  perspicuous  and 
serene,  Strauss  was  above  every  thing  else 
a consummate  man  of  letters. 

I believe  that  there  can  be  no  more  critic- 
al and  painful  situation  in  the  world  for  a 
man  of  clear  intelligence  and  honest  mind 
than  that  of  exercising  a ministry  so  eleva- 
ted as  the  priesthood : of  ardent  faith  in  his 
motives  and  pure  virtue  in  his  measures,  of 
abnegation  and  sacrifice  in  his  ends,  wholly 
devoted  to  giving  faithful  believers  ideas  of 
God  and  His  providence,  sustaining  them  in 
the  combats  of  life  and  of  passion,  infusing 
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into  their  souls  the  hope  of  immortality — and 
suddenly  finding  that  the  foundation  of  this 
ministry,  the  belief  in  the  religion  of  which 
he  is  the  preacher  and  apostle,  is  slowly  dy- 
ing, drying  away  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
his  being.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
priest  appears,  therefore,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  if  he  forsakes  his  ministry,  a criminal 
apostate,  and  to  his  own  eyes,  if  he  remains 
in  it,  a mountebank  and  impostor. 

Several  Catholic  poets  have  powerfully  de- 
scribed the  conflict  of  certain  priests  who, 
after  being  united  to  the  Church,  and  hav- 
ing entered  into  their  profession  and  made 
their  eternal  vows,  binding  them  to  chastity 
and  renunciation  of  the  pleasures  of  love 
and  the  joys  of  the  family,  meet  in  the  world 
with  a woman,  perhaps  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  complete  and  beautify  their  life, 
and  thus  pass  through  all  the  circles  of 
hell — hopeless  love,  unreasoning  jealousy,  a 
dropsical  thirst  of  feeling  without  satisfac- 
tion, of  infinite  desires  without  alleviation 
on  earth ; tom  by  ardent  passions,  insuffer- 
able remorse ; victims  of  the  strife  between 
the  voice  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  temple ; 
excited  by  the  very  scenes  to  which  they  give 
consecration,  the  celebration  of  marriage  be- 
tween beings  happier  than  themselves,  the 
baptism  of  children  bom  of  sacred  loves, 
the  enchantments  of  the  family  in  which 
the  priests  appear  to  bless  the  felicity  which 
never  can  be  theirs,  until,  in  this  tremendous 
conflict,  they  either  fail  and  fall,  forsaken  of 
God,  or  die  martyrs  to  their  religion  and  their 
duty. 

But  there  is  another  torment,  greater  still, 
of  those  who  are  bom  and  brought  up  in  pi- 
ous families,  with  their  eyes  on  the  sacred 
books  and  their  thoughts  on  the  revealed 
faith;  who  grow  up  in  the  shelter  of  the 
seminary,  where  the  faith  inspired  at  home 
passes  to  be  a conception  broadened  in  the 
intelligence ; who  attain  their  maturity  in 
learned  universities,  where  these  sentiments 
and  conceptions  become  universal  ideas,  felt 
and  believed  by  the  whole  being,  sentiment 
as  well  as  reason,  and  who  eagerly  embrace 
the  priesthood  in  virtue  of  these  convic- 
tions ; and  while  they  exercise  it,  doubt  en- 
ters into  the  paradise  of  the  soul,  corrodes 
the  mind,  illuminates  with  its  flashes  the 
depths  of  the  understanding,  presents  the 
sacred  books  as  a history  more  or  less  hu- 
man, hardly  capable  of  resisting  criticism, 
tLe  dogmas,  the  material  of  their  preach- 
ing, like  symbols  of  dead  ideas,  the  holy 
temple  like  a sepulchre  of  extinguished 
ages,  all  religion  like  a light  which  is  pass- 
ing to  shadow ; and  in  this  situation  fate 
compels  them  to  the  alternative  either  of 
deceiving  the  world  in  opposition  to  their 
consciences,  or  of  destroying  themselves  for- 
ever in  the  face  of  the  world  if  they  are  faith- 
ful to  their  duties  and  listen  to  the  interior 
voice  of  the  soul,  which  counsels  them  to  pre- 
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fer  to  any  thing  in  heaven  or  earth  fidelity  to 
what  they  think  and  believe  to  be  true. 

Strauss  found  himself  in  this  situation, 
and  also  his  school-mate,  Dr.  Marklin,  of 
whom  Strauss  has  written  an  interesting 
biography.  His  sufferings  were  even  more 
intense  than  those  of  Strauss.  The  more  he 
fought  with  himself,  the  less  could  he  accus- 
tom himself  to  preach  what  he  believed  false. 
The  idea  that  the  divine  had  only  been  unit- 
ed with  the  human  in  one  historic  character, 
in  Christ,  and  had  been  revealed  solely  to  one 
distinct  people,  the  Israelites,  and  in  one  his- 
torical moment,  at  the  advent  of  Christian- 
ity— this  idea  tormented  him  indescriba- 
bly. The  immortality  of  the  soul  and  its 
individuality,  the  basis  not  only  of  Chris- 
tianity but  of  the  whole  spiritual  doctrine 
which  it  takes  from  Socrates  and  Plato,  was 
invincibly  repugnant  to  him,  and  appeared 
to  him  a natural  consequence  of  a low  con- 
ception of  life  and  the  haughty  selfishness 
of  man.  In  vain  he  read  and  reread  the 
celebrated  discourse  of  Schleiermacher  upon 
the  Dead,  and  tried  to  imitate  the  art  with 
which  this  learned  preacher  pointed  his 
Spinozist  ideas  of  life  and  death  without 
appearing  in  open  contradiction  with  the 
Christian  symbolism  and  dogma.  In  his 
distress  Marklin  came  to  Strauss  and  con- 
fided to  him,  in  the  deepest  confidence,  all 
his  sorrows  and  bitterness.  The  congrega- 
tion to  which  he  preached  was  a large  and 
intelligent  one,  and  soon  began  to  see  the 
conflict  in  the  conscience  of  their  favorite 
preacher. 

Strauss  was  much  more  tranquil,  though 
not  less  changed.  He  had  shed,  like  trees 
in  winter,  the  religious  ideas  of  infancy  and 
youth.  The  dreamy  mysticism  of  Boehm 
and  the  mystic  naturalism  of  Schelling  had 
run  the  same  course  with  the  religious  ideas ; 
all  were  dried  up.  The  electric  spark  does 
not  pass  through  our  nerves  with  such  ra- 
pidity as  those  ideas  had  passed  through  the 
fibres  of  the  quick  intelligence  of  the  young 
vicar.  The  thought  of  Hegel  opened  un- 
known vistas  to  his  reason.  The  essence  of 
religion  and  the  essence  of  philosophy  are 
the  same,  except  that  that  which  in  philos- 
ophy presents  itself  as  idea,  in  religion  pre- 
sents itself  as  image.  From  this  belief  the 
passage  to  another  profound  conviction  was 
inevitable,  that  which  converts  religion  into 
philosophy,  accommodating  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  ancient  dogmas  to  the  new  princi- 
ples. Thus  his  soul  remained  in  complete 
serenity.  He  had  abandoned  faith,  and  did 
not  think  of  abandoning  the  priesthood. 
He  had  entered  into  modern  science,  and 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  death  of 
the  old  religion.  He  lived  in  a comfortable 
village,  and  his  congregation  gave  him  no 
care.  He  followed  the  external  practice 
and  the  religions  observances  of  the  very 
faith  he  was  undermining  with  hiw  pen  and 


destroying  with  his  books.  This  situation 
might  appear  to  him  a safe  one,  but  it  was 
not  clear  or  moral.  The  vicar  of  error,  the 
priest  of  a lie,  the  preacher  of  sophistry,  he 
lived  quietly  and  satisfied  with  himself,  con- 
tented with  his  ministry  and  with  his  work. 

He  therefore  advised  his  scrupulous  col- 
league not  to  torment  himself  like  the  per- 
sonage of  the  ancient  comedy.  If  the  exist- 
ence of  the  god  of  darkness  was  repugnant  to 
him,  being  a relic  of  the  Persian  theogony 
and  the  Oriental  dualism,  he  proposed  to  him 
to  substitute  for  the  classic  word  “ devil” 
the  vulgar  word  “evil.”  His  conscience 
accepted  these  doctrines  in  the  profound 
conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  in 
reserve  the  highest  ideas  for  the  aristocracy 
of  intelligence,  and  to  leave  only  a part,  and 
a small  part,  of  the  truth  for  the  people. 

Such  a theory  is  contrary  to  all  science  and 
all  morality.  Truth  is  eternal  in  all  spheres, 
and  should  be  the  heritage  of  all  intelli- 
gences. To  give  to  some  truth  and  to  oth- 
ers error,  to  keep  the  former  upon  the  emi- 
nences where  the  sun  comes  and  the  othero 
in  the  valley  of  death  and  darkness,  is  to 
create  castes ; the  one  bora  to  pleasure  and 
the  other  to  pain ; the  former  called  to  the 
pure  idea,  the  latter  solely  to  sentiment,  as 
in  the  nations  governed  by  the  ancient  the- 
ocracies of  the  East.  And  this  fundamental 
error  can  only  lead,  through  successive  ap- 
plications, to  the  establishment  of  a relig- 
ious theocracy  permitted  to  think,  and  a pop- 
ulace permitted  only  to  believe ; an  aristoc- 
racy destined  to  direct,  and  a populace  des- 
tined to  obey ; an  aristocracy  to  guard  the 
sacred  books,  the  hieratic  language,  and  a 
populace  guarding  only  its  ignorance  and 
its  slavery ; an  aristocracy  issuing  from  the 
head  and  the  thought  of  Brahma  for  the 
holy  religious  ministry,  and  a populace  issu- 
ing from  his  feet  to  live  perpetually  in  the 
fields,  with  manual  labor  for  their  only  oc- 
cupation, and  ignorance  for  the  only  horizon 
of  their  souls.  Such  theories  were  a horri- 
ble retrogression  in  science,  and  assisted  a 
not  less  detestable  reaction  in  politics.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  man  who  entertained  them 
passed  from  his  humble  village  vicarage  to 
the  place  of  professor  of  theology  in  Tubing- 
en, a position  also  essentially  religious.  In 
Tiibingen  he  wrote  with  the  greatest  care 
his  most  important  work,  which  has  given 
to  his  name  imperishable  fame,  the  Life  of 
Jesus.  When  paganism  was  approaching  its 
decadence,  and  the  temples  were  being  de- 
serted, and  faith  was  nearing  extinction 
among  the  ancient  peoples,  and  the  human- 
itarian sentiment  of  the  Stoics  was  making 
its  way  not  only  into  the  conscience  but  into 
the  laws,  and  the  Judaean  and  Alexandrine 
ideas  of  Christianity  were  breaking  the  bar- 
riers of  faith  as  the  Germanic  people  further 
on  were  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  the 
empire,  there  arose  again  into  great  vogue, 
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freezing  the  veins  of  the  ancient  believers 
and  of  those  who  still  adored  the  Hellenic 
altars,  the  ideas  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
long  ago  divulged,  which  interpreted  dog- 
mas materially,  and  regarded  the  gods  as 
men,  raised  to  apotheosis  in  the  gratitude 
of  ages,  from  Zeus,  who  presided  over  crea- 
tion and  swelled  the  clouds  and  brandished 
the  lightning,  to  the  humble  Pan,  dispersed 
in  the  life  of  the  fields  and  forests.  A ter- 
rible anguish  was  awakened  by  these  inter- 
pretations among  those  who  had  intrusted 
their  hopes,  their  lives  and  deaths,  the  inspi- 
rations of  their  hearts,  the  light  of  their  sci- 
ence, the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  the  cradle 
and  the  education  of  their  children,  to  the 
gods  of  paganism,  to  those  who  had  tri- 
umphed with  Themistocles  and  Scipio,  those 
who  had  sung  with  Pindar  and  Virgil,  had 
carved  the  marbles  With  the  chisel  of  Phid- 
ias, who  had  spoken  with  the  mouth  of 
Demosthenes  and  Plato,  and  on  whose  lips, 
parted  by  the  serene  smile  of  immortality, 
had  dwelt  for  ages  the  great  inspirations 
which  sustained  life  and  thwarted  death 
among  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  peo- 
ple of  history. 

Something  like  this  happened  when  I 
Strauss’s  book  appeared.  Devoured  by 
some,  read  by  a few,  its  circulation  was  im- 
peded by  the  mass  of  theological  and  critic- 
al science  which  filled  it,  and  the  tiresome 
method  in  which  it  was  composed,  bringing 
forward  the  contradictions  between  the  gos- 
pels in  reference  to  the  same  narrative,  es- 
pecially when  the  subject  was  supernatural 
and  miraculous,  noticing  the  insufficiency 
of  the  rationalist  explanation  and  the  fals- 
ity of  the  orthodox  explanation,  and  then 
proceeding  to  his  own,  which  tended  prin- 
cipally to  show  that  the  person  of  Christ 
and  the  life  of  Christ  have  arisen  gradually 
in  imaginations  excited  by  the  new  faith, 
and  extended  among  the  Christian  churches 
with  all  the  literary  accessories  and  artistic 
tints  of  the  genuine  legend.  The  common 
opinion  at  once  inferred  that  Strauss  denied 
the  existence  of  Christ.  No  such  audacity 
had  been  attempted  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. We  can  imagine,  then,  the  painful  im- 
pression produced,  if  not  by  the  restricted 
reading,  by  the  wide  publicity  of  the  book. 
He  had  suppressed  Christ  from  history,  the 
Redeemer  of  man  who  had  broken  the  fet- 
ters of  the  slave,  the  Lord  of  Heaven  who 
had  illuminated  the  conscience  of  genera- 
tions, the  eternal  and  perfect  Model  of  mo- 
rality in  life,  the  Crucified,  who  from  His 
cross  opens  His  arms  as  if  to  embrace  the 
hnman  race,  and  who  is  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  two  ages  — the  old  age  of 
religious  feudalism,  of  privilege,  of  policy, 
of  the  absolute  empire,  and  this  age  of 
ours  which  through  countless  struggles  and 
failures  and  continual  reactions  has  real- 
ized the  three  great  essential  ideas,  lib- 


erty, equality,  and  fraternity,  which  have 
issued  from  the  stream  of  blood  poured 
from  the  veins  of  Christ  upon  the  sublime 
altar  of  Calvary. 

Strauss  himself  mentions  the  incidental 
causes  which  determined  the  publication  of 
his  book.  At  that  time,  in  1835,  there  were 
three  explanations  given  of  the  gospels. 
Some  believed  all  the  miracles  as  certain 
and  complete — a belief  which  his  reason 
rejected.  Others  believed  that  every  thing 
in  the  gospels  had  come  to  pass  naturally, 
but  that  omissions  of  the  apostles  had  giv- 
en to  the  narrative  a legendary  and  mirac- 
ulous aspect — an  interpretation  which  ap- 
peared to  him  forced.  Others  regarded  all 
these  narratives  as  mere  phantasmagoria 
and  imposture — a charge  repugnant  to  his 
conscience.  The  method  followed  with  the 
ancient  dogmas  appeared  to  him  a useful 
one  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian 
ones.  No  one  to-day  believes  that  the  pa- 
gan dogmas  are  strictly  true,  as  Herodotus 
believed,  nor  that  they  have  a natural  and 
historical  explanation,  as  Euhemerus  be- 
lieved, nor  that  they  are  due  to  the  perver- 
sion and  the  inspiration  of  Satan,  as  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  thought  in  their  zeaL 
We  all  regard  them  as  myths  bom  of  the 
pious  faith  of  the  people  and  the  rich  fancy 
of  poets,  who  neither  wished  to  deceive  nor 
believed  themselves  deceived.  Thus  the 
candid,  innocent  faith  of  the  early  apostles 
and  the  early  Christians  originated  the 
evangelical  narratives,  and  are  a sufficient 
explanation  to-day  of  the  ease  with  which 
they  were  believed  and  propagated  through 
the  world. 

Stra  'ss  says  that  thirty  years  at  least  in- 
tervened between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  writing  of  the  gospels.  The  one  which 
might  appear  the  most  legitimate,  the  fourth, 
as  dictated  by  a person  who  was  an  actual 
witness  of  the  life  of  Christ,  appeared  un- 
certain and  visionary  in  the  opinion  of 
Strauss,  having  some  resemblance  to  the 
Alexandrian  ideas,  with  a certain  Gnostic 
character,  giving  him  to  suspect  that  it  had 
been  the  work  of  a forger  resolved  to  rep- 
resent himself  as  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,  the  apostle  St.  John.  Christ  at  his 
first  appearance  was  a disciple  of  the  ascet- 
ic John  the  Baptist,  becoming  afterward  the 
Messiah  through  the  universal  hope  and  the 
ingenuous  faith  of  those  times.  But  Christ 
raised  the  moral  law  above  the  Mosaic,  as 
Socrates  had  raised  the  voice  of  the  human 
conscience  above  the  voice  of  the  pagan 
gods.  Christianity  thus  had  its  birth  in 
the  religious  hope  of  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  in  the  belief  that  this  Messiah  was 
Jesus.  At  a time  when  the  Messianic  hopes 
were  at  their  height,  the  Messiah  appeared 
naturally  and  logically. 

But  in  truth  none  of  these  interpretations 
satisfactorily  explain  one  most  important 
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fact.  Why  did  Christ  and  Christ  alone  ap- 
pear as  the  Messiah  1 Why  did  those  around 
Him  see  in  Him  and  in  no  other  this  super- 
natural character!  Why  is  this  especial 
moment  of  history  and  no  other  the  provi- 
dential moment  of  redemption  ! Why  did 
this  Messianic  hope,  narrow  and  national, 
which  had  arisen  among  a privileged  people, 
become  the  human  hope  common  to  all  peo- 
ples I An  ebullition  of  ideas  served  as  the 
soul  and  motive  power  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
according  to  Strauss ; but  the  ideas  would 
not  have  grown  of  themselves  if  they  had 
not  been  personified  in  a man.  Why  was 
there  no  other ! Why  had  this  man  not 
come  before  f Why  did  He  not  come  later  ! 
Two  great  historical  characters  have  been 
often  compared,  Socrates  and  Jesus;  but 
what  a difference!  Socrates  was  a phi- 
losopher, and  Christ  a Redeemer.  Socrates 
inhabited  the  region  of  ancient  thought, 
Greece,  and  the  wise,  learned,  and  cultivated 
city  of  Athens.  Christ  dwelt  in  a region 
little  known  and  esteemed,  the  ancient 
Judsea,  and  the  conquered  city  Jerusalem. 
Socrates  had  for  his  pupils  the  most  brill- 
iant men  of  history — Xenophon,  soldier  and 
historian  of  the  first  rank,  Plato,  the  most 
poetic  of  philosophers  and  most  philosoph- 
ical of  poets;  Christ,  the  obscurest  disci- 
ples. Socrates  and  Christ  both  gave  their 
lives  for  their  idea.  The  first  lived  four 
centuries  before  the  second,  in  an  epoch  of 
greater  faith,  and  yet  he  left  no  trace  in 
history,  because  while  Socrates  remains  con- 
fined to  the  heights  of  science,  as  a single 
master  who  excites  and  originates  a single 
movement  in  philosophy,  Christ  takes  pos- 
session of  Greeks,  of  Jews,  and  Roms  as.  He 
descends  to  the  slave  gang  and  rises  to  the 
throne  of  the  Csssars.  He  unites  the  idea 
of  Rome  with  that  of  Athens,  the  idea  of 
Jerusalem  with  that  of  Alexandria.  He 
transforms  the  ancient  world  and  educates 
the  new.  He  takes  the  systems  of  philos- 
ophers and  popularizes  them.  He  pauses 
before  the  barbarians,  subjugates  and  trans- 
forms them,  raising  altars  which  last  ages 
of  ages,  as  well  in  Asia,  home  of  all  the 
gods,  as  in  young  America,  where  have 
sprung  forth  the  most  advanced  institu- 
tions of  the  latest  times;  and  no  one  can 
yet  foresee  the  epoch  in  which  His  name 
shall  cease  to.be  the  initial  letter  of  the 
highest  civilization  on  the  planet. 

The  truth  is  that  spirits  which  are  closed 
to  great  historic  inspirations  can  never  com- 
prehend this  miracle.  He  alone  reduced 
the  most  abstruse  and  divine  ideas  to  the 
simple  food  of  the  people.  He  alone  de- 
scended from  the  heights  of  metaphysics  to 
the  hovel  of  the  slave  to  bring  him  the  senti- 
ment of  his  moral  dignity  and  certainty  of 
redemption.  He  alone  preached  the  essen- 
tially democratic  dogma  of  religious  liberty. 
He  alone  could  in  Hia  sermon  on  the  mount 


touch  even  the  intelligence  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  humble.  He  alone  could  fuse  all 
castes  together  in  humanity.  He  alone  could 
bring  together  in  the  religious  law  all  peo- 
ples, giving  them  as  one  Father,  one  King, 
and  one  Lord  our  God  who  is  in  heaven. 

Strauss  neglected  in  his  work  the  point 
which  should  have  been  most  essential — 
the  origin  of  Christianity,  the  supreme  and 
critical  epoch  in  which  the  doctrine  arose. 
Liberty  and  the  republic  had  died  in  Rome. 

The  philosophers  of  Greece  had  been  con- 
verted, with  the  Stoics,  into  practical  mor- 
alists. Jerusalem,  which  always  endeavor- 
ed to  preserve  its  God  apart  from  the  world, 
experienced  the  desire  of  the  Sadducees  to 
give  Him  in  communion  to  all  nations  and 
make  Him  known  to  all  the  world.  The 
deserts  were  filled  with  saints,  with  ascet- 
ics and  hermits,  who  clamorously  demand- 
ed the  dew  of  Heaven  for  their  desolate, 
thirsting  souls.  In  Egypt,  wherever  there 
passed  a conqueror,  a tribune,  or  a poet,  the 
people  asked  if  this  was  he  they  hoped  for. 
Alexandria  brought  together  the  ideas  of 
the  East  and  West,  as  if  to  form  a new  dog- 
ma. The  Ebionites  and  Essenes  were  scat- 
tered about  Jerusalem,  making  public  pro-' 
fession  of  poverty,  with  the  presentiment  of 
the  rich  renovation  of  the  spirit.  The  Gnos- 
tics brought  in  vague  echoes  of  the  Oriental 
religions,  reflections  of  the  early  t wilight  of 
the  religious  conscience.  And  all  this  cri- 
sis was  collected  and  personified  in  a youth 
of  the  most  benighted  region,  the  most  op- 
pressed people,  the  divine  Youth  who  anni- 
hilated religious  caste  and  gave  His  life  for 
the  two  grandest  ideas  of  future  civiliza- 
tion, for  the  moral  liberty  of  our  souls  and 
religious  equality  before  God  for  all  men. 

Beside  this  work  of  redemption,  of  what 
importance  are  historical  accidents  T Strauss 
had  written  his  book  for  theologians  and 
not  for  the  laity ; but  the  laity  read  it  as 
well  as  theologians,  professors  and  the  pro- 
fane, and  it  produced  a great  scandal.  His 
chair  at  Tiibingen  was  violently  taken  from 
him,  in  contempt  of  that  liberty  of  thought 
to  which  the  Germans  have  always  been 
so  devoted.  Thousands  of  pamphlets  and 
books  were  written  to  refute  him,  to  abuse 
and  execrate  him.  The  most  furious  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  expelled  from 
Germany.  The  most  moderate  reproached 
him,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Cherbuliez  gracefully 
mentions,  with  not  having  written  in  Latin. 

The  party  of  Zurich  wished  to  make  him 
some  compensation  for  all  these  annoyances 
by  offering  him  a professorship  in  that  city, 
which  had  always  been  an  open  school  to 
the  Germans.  A petition,  signed  by  more 
than  forty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  pre- 
vented the  theologian  from  accepting  this 
tranquil  retirement,  and  overturned  the  gov- 
ernment which  had  offered  it  to  him.  The 
more  violent  grew  the  vehemence  of  the 
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opposition,  the  sturdier  grew  Strauss  in  his 
assertions.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus  he  says  nothing  clearly  as  to  his  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  fourth  gos- 
pel, in  the  second  he  throws  doubt  upon 
this  legitimacy,  and  in  the  third  he  reso- 
lutely refutes  it.  At  first  he  showed  a cer- 
tain serenity  and  self-possession.  After- 
ward he  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  wrath 
of  those  times  of  the  Reformation  when  Hen- 
ry the  Eighth,  in  his  peculiar  Latin,  in  a cer- 
tain noisy  controversy,  called  Luther  Caca- 
tus. 

The  truth  is  that  Germany  in  respect  to 
this  book  contradicted  its  proverbial  lib- 
erty of  thought.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
test Strauss  completely  deserted  his  relig- 
ious faith,  and  renounced  historical  Chris- 
tianity. In  his  work  on  dogmatism  this 
transformation  is  most  clearly  seen.  He 
studies  in  it  the  fundamental  dogmas  and 
beliefs  which  have  sprung  from  the  Bible 
and  gospels,  as  they  have  been  developed 
in  the  fathers  of  the  church,  transformed  in 
modern  philosophy,  converted  into  rational- 
ist ideas  and  universal  laws,  drawing  from 
all  the  conclusion  that  one  sole  personality, 
no  matter  how  superior  it  may  appear,  could 
never  unite  the  attributes  given  by  the 
church  to  Christ,  and  that  only  the  human 
race  in  its  totality  could  unite  and  concen- 
trate them ; that  the  individual  sins,  and 
that  humanity  is  immaculate ; the  individ- 
ual errs,  and  humanity  is  infallible ; the  in- 
dividual withers,  decays,  and  humanity  is 
progressive ; the  individual  dies,  humanity 
is  immortal ; the  individual  succumbs  often 
in  his  contest  with  error,  and  humanity  ac- 
complishes the  miracle  of  subjugating  con- 
trary forces  in  history;  the  individual  is 
limited,  and  humanity  is  the  daughter  of 
the  invisible  Father,  God,  and  the  invisible 
mother,  nature.  It  is  the  reunion,  like  the 
Word,  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite,  of  the 
accidental  with  the  eternal ; it  descends  to 
the  abyss  and  is  transfigured  to  the  heav- 
ens, like  the  Christ  of  tradition,  because 
body  and  spirit,  organism  and  ideas,  rise 
above  nations,  above  races,  continents,  and 
seas ; above  the  world,  above  the  planets 
even,  to  be  identified  with  the  eternal, 
through  means  of  its  luminous  and  abso- 
lute ideas. 


“ NOBODY  BUT  JANE  ROSSITUR.” 

TO  be,  as  he  was,  more  than  half  in  love 
with  Maijorie  was  only  to  share  the  con- 
dition of  a dozen  other  young  gentlemen  of 
his  own  age  and  tastes.  The  only  wonder 
was  that  he  was  not  wholly  in  love  with  her, 
the  young  men  who  were  wholly  in  love  with 
her  being  so  greatly  in  the  majority.  It  was 
so  natural — indeed,  so  unavoidable — that 
Maijorie  should  win  love  and  admiration, 
that  swains  without  number  should  sigh 
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at  her  little  feet,  that  she  should  be  praised 
for  almost  every  thing  she  did  or  said,  that 
even  women  should  like  her,  though  she  was 
such  a formidable  rival.  General  adoration 
was  the  gift  her  fairy  godmother  had  cer- 
tainly bestowed  upon  her  in  her  baptism, 
wherein  she  had  been  made  the  prettiest, 
the  most  charming,  the  most  fortunate,  of 
young  maidens.  As  to  her  being  fortunate, 
she  had  always  been  favored  by  fortune. 
Her  life  had  scarcely  known  a cloud.  She 
had  been  bora  a beauty ; she  had  been  bom 
an  heiress — a sort  of  princess,  indeed;  she 
had  been  an  only  child,  with  no  younger  or 
older  sisters  or  brothers  to  divide  her  tri- 
umphs or  the  affections  showered  upon  her. 
Then,  again,  she  had  inherited  a grandmoth- 
er, a positive  fairy  of  a grandmother,  rich, 
generous,  affectionate — a grandmother  who 
had  been  a beauty  herself,  and  who  adored 
the  girl  for  reproducing  her  own  charms, 
springing  from  the  ashes  of  her  own  lost 
youth,  a consoling,  graceful  young  phenix. 
Grandmamma  Marchmont  had,  in  fact,  tak- 
en possession  of  Marjorie  from  her  earliest 
years.  She  had  controlled  her  education, 
chosen  her  companions,  selected  her  dresses 
and  finery — indeed,  had  made  her  her  chief 
object  in  life.  When  she  had  not  been  with 
the  child  at  her  parents’  home,  she  had  been 
enjoying  her  at  her  own  delightful  house. 
The  one  establishment  had  been  as  much 
home  to  Maijorie  as  the  other. 

So  it  was  quite  to  be  expected  that,  hav- 
ing regulated  all  else  appertaining  to  her, 
she  should  make  up  her  mind  to  regulate 
the  most  important  event  of  her  existence. 

It  was  nothing  more  than  natural  that  she 
should  look  round  among  the  lovers,  and, 
after  mature  deliberation,  decide  that  though 
all  were  well  enough  in  their  way,  the  prince 
for  her  princess  was  not  among  them. 

" When  Marjorie  is  married,”  she  said  to 
herself,  with  dignity,  " she  must  be  not  only 
married,  but  mated.  There  must  be  no  in- 
equalities.” 

But  she  was  far  too  gracious  and  lofty  an 
old  lady  to  be  at  all  in  a hurry  about  the 
matter.  There  was  not  an  atom  of  vulgar 
haste  about  her.  She  let  the  lovers  come 
and  go,  and  gave  both  herself  and  Maijorie 
time.  She  looked  about  gravely  still,  and 
even  while  weighing  each  suitor  in  the  bal- 
ance and  finding  many  wanting,  would  rath- 
er have  perished  in  unimpaired  stateliness 
than  have  slighted  the  least  among  them. 

It  was  not  until  Marjorie  Marchmont  was 
twenty  that  Tyrrel  appeared — Mr.  Steven 
Tyrrel — who  up  to  that  time  had  been  im- 
proving his  opportunities  upon  his  father’s 
fabulous  estate  upon  one  of  the  most  fabu- 
lously wealthy  and  beautiful  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  I use  the  term  "fabulous” 
because  the  usual  description  o t both  estate 
and  island  sounded  more  like  a bit  of  trop- 
ical romance  than  any  thing  quite  real  and 
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to  be  relied  upon.  But  it  was  to  be  relied 
upon,  nevertheless ; and  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  Mr.  Steven  Tyrrel  was 
as  fortune-favored  a young  man  as  Marjo- 
rie Marchmont  was  a young  woman.  The 
whole  Marchmont  family  were  at  grand- 
mamma’s sea-side  house  when  he  first  ap- 
peared among  them.  They  had  been  there 
about  a week  when  he  came,  with  a letter 
of  introduction  from  his  mother,  whom  the 
old  lady  had  known  as  a girl,  and  who  had 
been  a favorite  with  her;  and  on  reading 
this  letter  and  examining  the  bearer,  the 
charming,  dignified  old  woman  felt  that  her 
previous  discretion  had  not  been  in  vain. 
This  tall,  slender  young  fellow,  with  his  large 
dark  eyes,  with  his  romantic  tropical  style 
of  beauty,  with  his  graceful  air  and  almost 
peculiarly  novel  grace  of  speech  and  man- 
ner, was  at  least  as  faultless  physically  as 
her  young  princess,  and  in  the  matters  of 
birth  and  fortune  she  knew  that  the  bal- 
ance was  an  even  one. 

He  remained  with  them,  and  proved  a 
very  pleasant  addition  to  their  circle.  Nat- 
urally he  began  by  admiring  Maijorie.  She 
was  a pearl-skinned,  dove-eyed  beauty,  and 
he  had  seen  very  few  fair  women.  He  seem- 
ed to  regard  her  with  a gentle,  deferential 
wonder.  In  fact,  there  was  about  the  young 
man  a kind  of  grave  naivete  indescribably 
attractive  in  its  way.  He  had  not  lived 
the  ordinary  society  life  of  the  generality 
of  young  men.  He  had  not  learned  to  be 
worldly.  He  had  been  something  not  un- 
like a prince  in  his  far-away  home,  and  a 
certain  half-unconscious  princely  way  of 
following  his  own  impulses  clung  to  him. 
But  his  impulses  were  never  ignoble  ones. 
Sometimes  they  were  whimsical,  often  they 
were  very  unlike  the  impulses  of  other  peo- 
ple, and  now  and  then  they  were  a trifie 
astonishing  to  sober  experienced  persons, 
but  they  were  never  selfish  or  unchivalric 
ones.  He  had  no  small  motives,  no  petty 
vanities;  indeed,  for  so  well-favored  and 
lucky  a young  fellow,  he  was  quite  a won- 
der in  his  unconsciousness  of  himself  and 
his  numerous  gifts. 

“ Is  he  a rajah,  or  a pasha,  or  the  shah-in- 
shah himself,  Miss  Maijorie  f”  said  a world- 
ly-wise old  friend  of  the  family,  after  his 
first  meeting  with  him.  “ What  a gorgeous 
young  potentate  he  is,  to  be  sure,  and  how  he 
throws  the  rest  of  us  into  the  shade ! Even 
that  young  hero,  Malcolm,  whose  costume 
and  beauty  are  usually  dazzling,  pales  be- 
side him,  and  sinks  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance. Does  he  wear  a turban  when  he 
is  at  home,  and  a crooked  cimeter  blazing 
with  diamonds,  and  has  he  shown  a digni- 
fied desire  to  execute  any  of  your  waiters  yet 
when  they  have  dared  to  be  inattentive  f” 

“ Grandmamma’s  waiters  never  are  inat- 
tentive, Mr.  Ruysland,”  said  Miss  Maijorie, 
with  the  prettiest  possible,  but  at  the  same 


time  the  most  uncalled-for,  of  blushes. 
Really,  you  know,  there  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  color  and  thus  evade  the  light 
satire  of  her  old  friend. 

Mr.  Sidney  Ruysland  was  an  old  Mend. 

He  had  known  Maijorie  Marchmont  from 
her  childhood,  and  had  been  very  fond  of 
her  even  in  the  days  of  her  pinafores  and 
primers,  and  so,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  felt 
himself  privileged  to  be  fond  of  her  now. 

He  himself  did  not  belong  to  the  order  re- 
splendent, and  though  he  was  rather  a fa- 
vorite of  the  elder  Mrs.  Marchmont’s,  she 
never  regarded  him  as  upon  the  aspirant 
list.  He  was  very  much  older  than  Mar- 
jorie, being,  indeed,  one  of  those  old  young 
men  one  occasionally  meets  in  good  society, 
and  who  are  often  exceedingly  agreeable, 
because  they  have  left  the  follies  of  youth 
in  the  background.  He  was  rather  tall, 
rather  pale ; his  fine  forehead  was  slightly 
bald.  He  had  a soft  voice  and  a good  man- 
ner, and  was  prone  to  clever  satire. 

There  was  no  commonplace  envy  in  his 
feeling  toward  the  new  arrival;  he  might 
regard  the  youth  and  physical  beauty  and 
Fortunatus  purse  with  some  private  wistful- 
ness, but  he  was  amiably  ready  to  admire 
their  possessor  and  congratulate  him  upon 
his  good  luck. 

“ Why  should  we  depreciate  Aladdin  f”  he 
said.  “ Let  us  rather  admire  him,  since  the 
genii  have  found  him  worthy  to  own  their 
magic  lamp  and  the  many  good  things  ac- 
companying its  possession.  In  our  secret 
heart  we  may  wish  that  we  also  were  lamp- 
owners  ; but  since  we  are  not — ” And  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  looked  at  Mar- 
jorie with  a resigned  smile. 

As  I have  said,  Mr.  Steven  Tyrrel  followed 
the  example  of  many  less  illustrious  young 
men  in  falling  half  in  love  with  Maijorie. 

He  showed  his  admiration  in  divers  ways. 

He  sang  with  her#and  danced  with  her ; he 
obeyed  all  her  gentle  behests,  and  placed 
himself  entirely  at  her  service  when  they 
were  together  at  any  party  of  pleasure ; he 
laid  at  her  feet  certain  rich  offerings,  which 
he  presented  in  his  mother’s  name,  and  al- 
together he  was  on  the  verge  of  drifting 
pleasantly  into  a natural  though  not  dan- 
gerous emotion,  when  there  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  action  the  commonplace  young 
woman  whose  name  forms  part  of  my  title. 

She  came  in  autumn — Jane  Rossi tur — 
and  she  came  unexpectedly : at  least  her 
arrival  was  an  unexpected  event  to  Steven 
Tyrrel ; the  rest  seemed  to  take  it  quite  as 
a matter  of  course.  Returning  by  the  shore 
one  morning  after  taking  his  usual  plunge  • 
in  the  sea,  he  came  suddenly  upon  Jane  Roe- 
situr  sitting  on  an  upturned  boat,  her  lap 
full  of  shells  and  sea- weed,  and  her  hat  ly- 
ing on  the  sands  at  her  feet.  Almost  im- 
mediately she  heard  him,  and  turned  her 
head  over  her  shoulder  toward  him,  and 
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then  he  saw  what  manner  of  young  person 
she  was,  and  his  first  mental  exclamation 
was  the  following  incongruous  one : 

u How  unlike  Maijorie  Marchmont !” 
though  perhaps  it  was  not  so  incongruous 
after  all,  considering  the  fact  that  his  mind 
had  been  wandering  toward  Marjorie  as  he 
strolled  along.  She  was  as  unlike  Maijorie 
Marchmont  as  day  is  unlike  night,  as  winter 
is  unlike  summer,  as — well,  as  unlike  her  as 
it  is  possible  for  two  girls  to  be  unlike  each 
other.  She  was  not  a beauty  at  all;  you 
would  never  have  thought  for  an  instant 
of  calling  her  “ pretty,”  and  there  were  very 
few  persons,  and  these  only  persons  of  sen- 
sitive and  poetic  temperament,  who  would 
have  seen  that  she  was  what  she  was — a 
sweet,  strange  creature.  She  had  a soft, 
clear,  dark  skin,  a rare  color,  not  a notice- 
able feature  but  her  translucent  green-gray 
eyes,  and  she  was  slight  and  odd  and  small. 
Just  this  was  Jane  Rossitur;  and  just  this 
much  Tyrrel  saw  in  the  moment  that  she 
lifted  her  face  as  he  passed;  and  perhaps 
because  the  accidental  encounter  was  a sur- 
prise, her  quiet  look  impressed  itself  upon 
him.  It  w'as  odd  that  a young  lady  should 
be  out  and  apparently  enjoying  herself  so 
very  early  in  the  morning. 

He  certainly  did  not  think  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  her  being  a new  arrival  at  the  house, 
and  so  when  he  saw  her  again  she  was  a 
surprise  to  him  once  more.  A visit  to  the 
neighboring  town  kept  him  out  all  day,  and 
when  he  returned  in  the  evening  dinner 
was  over,  and  the  ladies  were  taking  tea  in 
the  drawing-room.  Ruysland  was  there 
and  two  or  three  of  his  colleagues,  and  the 
first  object  that  met  Tyrrel’s  eyes  as  he 
walked  into  the  room  was  the  stray  young 
woman  sitting  at  a side -table  behind  the 
tea-service,  and  talking  serenely  to  old  Mrs. 
Marchmont.  So  very  calm  and  composed 
was  her  air  that  she  really  looked  as  if  she 
might  have  been  pouring  out  tea  in  the 
same  place  every  evening  for  the  previous 
six  months.  She  had  done  it  before,  it  was 
evident,  and  expected  to  do  it  often  enough 
again,  and  every  body  was  used  to  seeing 
her  do  it.  Even  old  Mrs.  Marchmont,  who 
was  usually  so  punctilious,  seemed  to  forget 
at  the  moment  that  to  Tyrrel  ax  least  she 
was  a stranger. 

“I  dare  say  Mr. Tyrrel  will  take  a cup  of 
tea,  Jane,”  she  said. 

Tyrrel  bit  his  lip,  feeling  awkward  enough ; 
but  the  cup  of  tea  was  poured  out  and  hand- 
ed to  him  with  such  undisturbed  self-pos- 
session that  he  was  set  at  ease  almost  im- 
mediately. He  even  recovered  himself  suf- 
ficiently to  undertake  a fresh  examination 
of  the  girl.  But  he  only  saw  what  he  had 
seen  before — a dark  soft  skin,  a rare  color, 
and  eyes  with  an  actual  tint  of  green  in 
their  clear  gray.  And  as  to  her  dress — 
well,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  recognized  it  as 
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one  of  Marjorie’s,  and  saw  that  it  had  been 
furbished  and  trimmed  to  suit  the  more  in- 
significant figure ; and  may  I add  that  he 
quite  warmed  toward  the  wearer  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery. 

He  made  his  way  to  Maijorie  as  early  as 
possible,  and  put  His  question  to  her  very 
frankly.  Who  was  the  young  lady  who  had 
poured  out  his  tea — the  strange  young  lady 
whom  he  had  not  met  before,  and  to  whom 
Mrs.  Marchmont  had  forgotten  to  present 
him? 

Maijorie  opened  her  large  pretty  eyes  in 
some  surprise.  She  glanced  round  the  room 
questioningly.  A strange  young  lady  t 
There  were  no  strangers  here.  Oh  dear!  to 
be  sure ! How  stupid  and  rude  they  must 
have  appeared  to  him!  She  begged  par- 
don. He  must  mean  Jane  Rossitur — there 
was  nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur,  and  some- 
how they  were  all  so  used  to  her  that  they 
felt  as  if  every  one  who  came  to  the  house 
must  know  her  as  well  as  they  did  them- 
selves. How  annoyed  grandmamma  would 
be  when  she  remembered  her  neglect ! 

Tyrrel  held  Marjorie’s  fan  in  his  hand, 
and  he  opened  and  shut  it  slowly. 

“ Nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur,”  he  repeated, 
half  to  himself.  u I wonder  how  she  likes 
being  1 nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur  V ” 

A look  of  alarm  fell  upon  Maijorie’s  fair 
face.  She  would  not  have  said  an  unkind 
or  slighting  thing  for  the  world ; it  would 
have  cut  her  to  her  gentle,  generous  heart 
if  it  had  ever  occurred  to  her  that  she  had 
been  cruel* to  her  poor  relation;  but  the  fact 
was  that  Jane  Rossitur  was  not  the  indi- 
vidual to  make  an  important  personage  of 
herself. 

" Oh,  please  don’t  misunderstand  me,”  she 
said,  in  genuine  distress.  “ I do  not  think 
we  are  unkind  to  her.  I am  sure  Jane  her- 
self knows  that — that  we  do  not  mean  to 
be.  It  was  very  careless  of  me  to  speak  in 
that  way,  but,  you  see,  she  is  quite  one  of  us. 
You  must  let*  me  introduce  you  at  once. 
You  will  like  her  very  much.  She  is  very 
nice  indeed.” 

That  was  the  beginning  of  it,  and  my  task 
it  is  to  show  what  the  end  was,  and  how  odd- 
ly and  inconsistently  the  elder  Mrs.  March- 
mont’s  really  well  laid  plans  were  upset. 
How  is  it  that  people  are  invariably  incon- 
sistent f that  “ the  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice 
an’  men  gang”  so  “ aft  a-gley  f ” How  is  it 
that  the  matches  we  regard  as  being  made 
in  heaven  are  so  rarely  consummated  on 
earth  f Flora,  who  was  so  plainly  made  for 
Browne,  marries  Smythe,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  all  her  relatives;  Jones,  who  was  born 
to  make  Amelia  happy,  elopes  with  Miss 
Robinson,  who  is  neither  so  rich  nor  so  beau- 
tiful ; Adonis  falls  at  the  feet  of  a common- 
place creature,  whose  rivals  declare  her  to 
have  no  merit  whatever ; Aurelia,  the  daz- 
zling and  statuesque,  surrenders  her  youth 
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and  beauty  to  little  Carrots,  who  is  (her 
lovers  say)  an  odious,  vulgar  little  dandy 
totally  unworthy  of  her. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  In  the  plen- 
itude of  his  good  fortune  and  happiness 
Tyjrel  was  quite  moved  by  the  presence  of 
a girl  who  was  a poor  relation,  who  poured 
out  tea  for  the  visitors  as  if  she  was  used  to 
no  other  excitement,  who  was  obliged  to  be 
grateful  for  Maijorie’s  cast-off  gowns,  who 
was,  in  fact,  “nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur.” 
He  heard  all  about  her  before  that  first 
evening  came  to  a close.  She  was  a very 
distant  relation  indeed — a fourth  or  fifth 
cousin,  whose  family  was  not  even  respect- 
ably well  off.  Her  father  was  a dubious 
sort  of  individual,  and  her  mother  was  a sil- 
ly, characterless  woman,  whose  half  dozen 
daughters  were  none  the  better  for  her  ex- 
istence. Old  Mrs.  Marchmont,  who  had  no 
patience  with  the  stock,  had  educated  Jane 
for  a governess  or  companion,  and  during 
her  holidays,  or  when  she  was  out  of  situa- 
tion, the  girl  came  to  her  patroness  and 
made  herself  as  useful  as  possible.  If  there 
had  been  no  Marjorie,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
her  position  might  have  been  a different  one, 
but  the  old  lady's  passion  for  the  girl  who 
was  a beauty  left  the  girl  who  was  not  a 
beauty  rather  out  in  the  pold,  though  she 
was  not  by  any  means  unkindly  treated. 

When  Tyrrel  came  and  took  possession  of 
her,  Jane  Rossitur  accepted  his  attentions 
a little  shyly  at  first.  She  was  not  used  to 
such  honor,  and  at  the  outset  would  almost 
rather  have  been  left  alone.  But  it  would 
have  been  impossible  that  she  should  resist 
such  genuine  friendliness  long.  There  was 
something  winning  in  the  young  fellow's 
beauty,  and  the  eagerness  in  his  dark  eyes 
touched  her.  She  forgot  her  troubles  and 
annoyances,  and  began  to  be  happy.  She 
laughed  and  talked  and  brightened,  her 
-oddly  colored  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  made 
a witty  speech  or  so.  Sidney  Ruysland 
glanced  across  the  room  at  her  and  smiled. 

“ There  are  all  sorts  of  possibilities  in  that 
girl,  and  Tyrrel  is  just  the  youngster  to  draw 
them  out.  Look  at  her  eyes!”  he  said  to 
Maijorie. 

Maijorie  looked  as  she  was  bidden. 

“ They  are  very  queer  and  big  and  bright,” 
she  said.  “ What  color  are  they  I” 

" dive-green  at  present,”  was  the  answer. 
“ And  a rare  tint  it  is.  Eyes  of  that  color 
have  always  that  rare  shape,  too,  and  those 
long  black  lashes.  I wonder  how  it  is  that 
nature  so  seldom  bestows  them  upon  a wom- 
an who  is  actually  a beauty  f Perhaps  it  is 
a merciful  dispensation.  It  would  be  too 
much  all  at  once.” 

“ Are  they  so  very  pretty,  then  T”  asked 
Miss  Marjorie,  demurely.  u I must  tell  Jane 
that  you  think  so.  I do  not  believe  she  has 
ever  been  specially  proud  of  them.” 

She  was  a beauty  hetself,  you  observe, 
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but  it  was  not  exactly  pleasant  to  bear  even 
this  pin  scratch  from  some  sources.  Her 
own  brown  velvet  orbs  were  lovely  indeed, 
but  just  at  this  moment  she  could  not  help 
wishing  innocently  that  they  had  been  olive- 
green  instead. 

After  that  night  matters  took  a whim, 
sical  turn.  Jane  Rossitur  was  surprised  to 
find  that  she  had  always  one  companion. 
She  did  not  find  it  easy  to  understand  sucli 
a state  of  affairs  either,  being  better  used  to 
that  probably  wholesome  if  natural  neglect 
to  which  ordinary  and  portionless  girls  are 
usually  fated  when  in  the  presence  of  those 
more  fortunate.  Instead  of  joining  pretty 
Marjorie's  court,  the  enchanted  prince  con- 
tracted a habit  of  attaching  himself  to  her 
own  humble  service.  He  took  his  tea  stand- 
ing near  her  side-table,  he  made  her  talk,  he 
met  her  in  her  morning  walks,  he  showed 
the  gentlest  possible  consideration  for  her 
in  every  trifle. 

“ Indeed,  if  I was  any  body  but  Jane  Ros- 
situr, I should  think  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  me,”  she  said  to  herself  once,  half  in- 
dignantly. In  truth,  her  sentiments  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  their  acquaintance 
were  of  a rather  undecided  and  mixed  de- 
scription. When  he  was  with  her,  his  def- 
erence, his  sweet  temper,  his  almost  boyish 
way  of  appealing  to  her,  his  charm  of  man- 
ner, invariably  softened  her  heart,  and 
caused  her  to  relent  in  her  resolutions,  but 
when  she  was  alone,  and  thought  the  matter 
over  sensibly,  she  felt  a little  irritated  at 
times.  Life  had  been  such  an  easy  matter 
to  him,  she  told  herself,  that  he  was  full  of 
caprices,  and  his  fancy  for  her  was  nothing 
but  a caprice.  He  knew  that  he  could  turn 
from  herself  to  Maijorie  when  the  whim 
seized  him,  and  so  for  the  time  he  was  amus- 
ing himself  with  her.  Then,  again,  perhaps 
his  inexperience  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  He  did  not  know  that  auoh  a fancy 
would  attract  attention. 

But  she  had  not  hit  upon  the  truth  at  all. 
Caprice  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
unless  it  was  the  caprice  of  fate.  The 
heart  of  the  young  man  had  simply  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  a new  way.  Marjorie’s  rose  and 
white  and  gold  and  brown  had  aroused  in 
him  an  admiring  wonder,  but  Jane  Rossitur 
had  touched  a finer  chord.  She  might  be 
nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur,  but  Jane  Rossi- 
tur in  her  turned  gown  had  an  individuality 
of  her  own. 

“ I like  to  talk  to  her,”  said  the  prince  to 
Ruysland.  “I  like  to  watch  her.  I am 
never  tired  of  her.  Sometimes  when  her 
eyes  shine  so,  and  the  color  comes  into  her 
cheeks,  as  it  does  when  she  is  pleased,  I 
think  I should  like  to  take  her  little  hand 
and  kiss  it.” 

Mr.  Ruysland  did  not  look  at  all  displeased 
or  shocked,  though  he  was  a fastidious  gen- 
tleman enough.  He  smiled  with  a placidity 
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which  might  almost  have  been  interpreted 
into  approval  of  his  companion’s  enthusi- 
asm. 

“ To  take  her  little  hand  and  kiss  it,”  he 
said.  “Ah!  I don’t  wonder.  I have  expe- 
rienced the  same  temptation  myself,  though 
it  was  not  Miss  Rossitur  who  tempted  me ; 
and  I suppose  I ought  to  blush  at  the  con- 
fession, since  the  days  of  roseate  youth  are 
past  for  me.” 

“It  is  a temptation  that  is  hard  to  re- 
sist,” said  Tyrrel,  ingenuously,  and  he  even 
sighed  slightly,  for  he  was  by  no  means 
blind  to  certain  difficulties  that  appeared  in 
his  path  now  and  then,  and  puzzled  him 
greatly.  He  was  not  sufficiently  conscious 
of  his  own  importance  to  see  that  they  only 
meant  that  Jane  Rossitur  was  a very  sensi- 
ble, sensitive,  proud  young  woman,  and  knew 
her  place. 

There  came  a time,  however,  when  he  re- 
ceived a suggestion  at  least.  This  was  on 
the  night  of  Maijorie’s  birthday.  Maijorie’s 
birthday  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony,  and  always  had  been.  In 
her  childhood  it  had  been  a f&te  day,  of  which 
she  was  the  small  heroine,  and  upofl  whose 
happy  occurrence  fabulous  dolls  and  much- 
gilded  books  and  numerous  stores  of  bon- 
bons were  brought  to  light ; in  these  days  it 
was  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  but  the 
gifts  were  more  imposing,  the  birthday  par- 
ty was  not  over  and  the  guests  in  bed  at 
tVelve,  and  the  cake  was  not  the  great  at- 
traction of  the  festivities.  Maijorie  had  her 
party  on  this  occasion,  and  the  usual  gifts 
weye  laid  at  her  charming  feet  with  the 
usual  lavishness,  and  she  had  her  wonderful 
birthday  toilet,  which  almost  made  a young 
goddess  of  her,  and  in  the  fullness  of  her 
heart  she  gave  Jane  Rossitur  a very  pretty 
dress  indeed,  and  gave  it  with  a very  pretty, 
affectionate  speech.  And  in  this  dress  Jane 
Rossitur  made  her  appearance,  and  wakened 
in  Tyrrel  new  enthusiasm.  The  stuff  of 
which  the  costume  was  made  was  of  Indian 
manufacture.  It  was  thin  silken  gauze, 
black,  and  with  a fanciful  figure  embroider- 
ed upon  it  with  gold  thread ; it  floated  like 
a dusky  cloud,  and  it  had  an  odor  of  strange 
flowers  and  fragrant  woods ; and  with  a 
bouquet  of  scarlet  and  white  in  her  hand, 
and  a trail  of  some  scarlet-budded  vine  in 
her  hair,  Jane  Rossitur  looked  even  less  like 
the  generality  of  girls  than  usual. 

“ You  are  looking  very  well  indeed,  Jane,” 
commented  old  Mrs.  Marchmont.  “ That  In- 
dian gauze  was  a happy  thought  of  Maijo- 
rie’s. It  seems  to  suit  you  exactly.  She 
said  it  would  the  moment  she  caught  sight 
of  it  lying  in  my  trunk.  My  brother  Felix 
brought  it  from  Madras  years  ago,  and  there 
has  never  been  a complexion  among  us  that 
it  was  precisely  the  thing  for.”  And  yet 
notwithstanding  this  gracious  praise,  and 
the  fact  that  she  must  have  ’mown  the  jus- 


tice of  it  herself,  Tyrrel  had  a fancy  that 
Jane  did  not  look  quite  as  bright  this  even- 
ing as  was  customary  with  her.  When  on 
first  seeing  him  she  looked  up  and  smiled 
and  nodded,  he  imagined  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  shadow  in  her  eyes ; and  amidst  all 
the  gayety  of  the  festivities,  the  dancing 
and  music  and  general  high  spirits,  this  lit- 
tle shadow  was  there  still,  though  she  was 
evidently  doing  her  best  to  add  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  guests.  The  gayety  of 
said  festivities  was  at  its  height  when  the 
dowager  stopped  Maijorie  on  her  way  across 
the  room,  with  a question. 

“ Where  is  Jane  f”  she  asked. 

“Iam  not  sure,”  Maijorie  answered,  “but 
I fancy  she  is  somewhere  with  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
grandmamma.” 

“ With  Mr.  Tyrrel ! It  really  appears  to 
me  that  she  is  very  fond  of  Mr.  Tyrrel’s  so- 
ciety of  late.  It  does  not  look  well.” 

“ Ah ! grandmamma,”  said  Maijorie,  open- 
ing her  pretty  eyes  and  blushing  most  in- 
comprehensibly, “Iam  sure  it  is  Mr.  Tyrrel 
who  is  fond  of  her  society.  I have  thought 
so  often.  And — and  why  should  it  not  look 
wellf” 

“ My  dear,”  returned  the  dowager,  grand- 
ly, “ you  don’t  understand.  You  know  noth- 
ing of  the  world ; but  Jane  Rossitur  ought  to 
have  more  sense.  You  are  a child.” 

“ I am  a year  older  than  Jane,  grandmam- 
ma, and  Jane  is  twenty,  though,  of  course,  I 
know  Jane  is  far  more  clever  than  I can  ever 
hope  to  be.  Jane  is  very  clever”  (naively). 

“ My  dear,  that  is  nonsense”  (majestical- 
ly). “Run  away  to  your  dancing;  but  if 
you  see  Jane,  Bend  her  to  me.” 

If  she  had  known  the  whole  truth,  it  is 
likely  that  she  would  have  been  even  less 
pleased  than  she  was.  She  was  not  the  first 
person  who  had  missed  Jane  Rossitur  from 
the  bright  throng.  Mr.  Steven  Tyrrel  had 
missed  her  first,  and  having  missed  her,  had, 
with  his  usual  ingenuous  impulsiveness, 
gone  to  look  for  her.  He  made  his  way 
through  several  rooms  below  without  find- 
ing her,  and  then  he  thought  of  the  library, 
which  had  not  been  thrown  open  to  the 
guests.  If,  as  he  fancied,  she  was  a little 
depressed  and  out  of  spirits,  she  might  have 
run  up  stairs  to  have  a few  quiet  moments 
in  the  library.  So  he  insinuated  himself  up 
the  staircase,  where  dangerous  young-wom- 
en, whose  intentions  were  strictly  business- 
like, sat  in  picturesque  poses,  ostensibly  be- 
cause it  was  so  nice  and  cool,  really  for  pri- 
vate reasons  of  their  own,  which  might  in- 
clude the  one  that  a pretty  girl,  sitting  upon 
a low,  unconventional  seat  in  a quiet  nook, 
and  lifting  her  eyes  to  meet  a tall  compan- 
ion’s, is  ten  times  more  effective  than  a 
young  lady  in  a crowd,  who  can  scarcely 
venture  to  be  charmingly  confidential  at 
all,  for  fear  of  the  scathing  observations  of 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Grundy,  who  have  been 
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blooming  as  wall -flowers  all  through  the 
evening’s  entertainment. 

Opening  the  door  of  the  library,  Tyrrel 
found  what  he  was  in  search  of,  and  found 
something  more  too.  There  was  no  light  in 
the  room  but  moonlight,  and  the  moonlight, 
streaming  in  through  the  window,  fell  soft^ 
ly  upon  the  gold  and  black  drapery  of  a 
small  figure  crouching  rather  desolately  and 
suggestively  in  a large  cushioned  chair,  and 
hiding  its  face  upon  the  arm. 

Jane  Rossitur  looked  up  quickly.  She 
made  a very  transparent  effort  to  recover 
herself.  She  had  no  fancy  for  being  detect- 
ed in  any  self-indulgent  weakness. 

“ Oh,  it  is  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,”  she  said,  ris- 
ing in  a moment.  “ I suppose  I am  wanted, 
and  Mrs.  Marchmont  sent  you  to  look  for 
me.  I was  a little  tired,  and  came  here  to 
rest  in  the  dark.” 

Tyrrel  came  to  her  side  in  positive  trepi- 
dation. She  stood  up,  pretending  to  smile 
at  him  coolly,  but  the  moonlight  convicted 
her.  There  were  tears  glistening  upon  her 
cheeks  and  lashes.  He  could  not  stand  it 
at  all,  and  her  proud  effort  to  seem  careless 
made  it  all  the  worse. 

“ Miss  Rossitur,”  he  said,  with  a rueful 
solemnity  that  was  half  reproachful,  “you 
have  been — yes,  you  have  been  crying.” 

This  accusation,  made  in  such  an  unex- 
pected manner,  had  an  odd  effect  upon  Jane 
Rossitur.  With  the  moisture  still  undried 
upon  her  . cheeks,  she  laughed — laughed  in 
defiance  of  it ; but  it  was  a queer,  short,  hys- 
terical little  laugh,  it  must  be  admitted,  and 
the  next  moment  she  found  it  necessary  to 
dash  away  a fresh  drop  with  her  hand. 

“Crying!”  she  answered.  “Well,  yes; 
but  you  might  have  pretended  not  to  know. 
Girls  cry  for  every  thing : I think  we  like  it. 
I may  have  been  crying  because  my  dress 
was  not  becoming.” 

“ But  you  could  not  have  been”  (with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  inexperience) : “ you  must 
know  how — how  beautiful  it  makes  you.” 

“ Beautiful !”  she  echoed,  her  laugh  a du- 
bious one  again.  “ You  have  been  talking 
to  Maijorie,  Mr.  Tyrrel.” 

“No,”  he  protested;  “I  do  not  say  such 
things  to  Miss  Marchmont.” 

“ Then”  (rather  curtly)  “ don’t  say  them 
to  me.” 

He  was  dumfounded.  He  had  never  seen 
her  in  so  strange  a mood  before.  She  was 
excited  and  unstrung,  and  her  voice  trem- 
bled even  as  she  made  this  abrupt  speech. 
And  yet  he  could  not  see  how  he  had  hurt 
her. 

“I  beg  pardon,”  he  said,  humbly;  and 
then  she  surprised  him  more  than  ever,  for 
she  sat  down  in  her  chair  again  suddenly, 
and  he  saw  the  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks. 

“ I do  not  know  wliat  you  think  of  me,” 
ak^j^claimed ; “ and  I can  not  say  I do  not 
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care,  for  I do  care.  You  are  always  bo  good 
to  me  that  I care  very  much.  Please  give 
me  credit  for  not  always  being  so  foolish. 

I can  scarcely  say  how  it  happens  that  I am 
so  nervous  to-night.  Yes,  I can,”  she  broke 
out,  vehemently,  “ and  I will  tell  you,  and 
try  to  shame  myself.  It  is  not  that  I am 
j nervous ; it  is — it  is  all  envy.” 

! “ Envy !”  more  bewildered  and  disturbed 

still. 

“ Yes,  envy.  I am  envious,  and  it  makes 
me  wretched.  You  do  not  know  how  wick- 
ed we  women  can  be  sometimes.  I despise 
myself  when  I think  of  it,  but  I am  envious 
of  Maijorie — even  pretty,  soft-hearted,  gen- 
erous Maijorie,  who  is  the  best  Mend  I 
have.” 

She  clasped  her  hands  upon  the  chair  arm 
and  looked  up  at  him  quite  appealingly. 

“ Don’t  answer  me,”  she  said.  “Just  let 
me  tell  you.  I want  to  tell  somebody  who 
will  not  be  too  hard  upon  me.  She  is  so 
pretty,  you  see.  She  always  has  been  so 
pretty  and  bright  and  good  and  rich.  She 
has  every  thing  fortune  can  bring,  and  it  is 
so  natural  that  people  should  fall  down  and 
worship  before  her.  I do  not  think  she  has 
a fault ; she  is  unlike  less  fortunate  people 
even  in  that.  She  has  been  adored  and  ca- 
ressed and  admired  since  she  was  a day  old, 
and  yet  it  has  not  spoiled  her.  It  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  me.  And  all  to-day 
I have  been  watching  her  and  admiring  her 
and  seeing  others  admire  her,  until  I could 
not  help  thinking  it  was  scarcely  fair  that 
she  should  have  every  thing  and  I nothing. 

I am  not  pretty  or  rich,  and  I am  sure  I am 
not  good.  I am  not  even  very  respectable. 

I am  not  liked  very  much  by  any  body.  I 
am  nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur.” 

As  I have  already  said,  he  had  been  just 
drifting  into  an  easy,  summery  sort  of  affec- 
tion for  Marjorie,  when  Jane  Rossitur  cross- 
ed his  path  and  stopped  him;  but  I am 
afraid  that  I must  confess  that  even  had 
this  affection  been  a stronger  sentiment 
than  it  was,  he  could  hardly  have  met  Jane 
Rossitur’s  penitent,  uplifted  eyes  at  this 
moment  unmoved.  He  had  actually  fallen 
madly  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  do  any  thing  unexpected  and  im- 
passioned. “Nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur!” 

He  made  a quick  step  toward  her,  flinging 
out  both  his  dark,  slight,  nervous  hands  in 
a strange,  graceful  gesture  of  appeal,  his 
eyes  burning,  and  how  soon  all  might  have 
been  over  there  is  no  knowing ; but  just  as 
he  moved,  the  door  was  pushed  open,  and 
Jane  moved  too. 

“ J ane,”  said  an  incisive  old  voice.  “ Yes, 
you  are  here.  My  dear,  I want  you  down 
stairs.”  The  dowager  had  oome  to  find 
them. 

When  Jane  re-appeared  in  the  dancing- 
room,  Maijorie  was  the  first  to  see  her,  and 
Marjorie’s  fair  face  felL 
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“ Oh,”  she  exclaimed,  sotto  voce . “ How 

sorry  I am !” 

“ Sorry  ?”  repeated  the  ubiquitous  Ruys- 
land.  “ And  why  V9 

The  brown  eyes  dropped  in  some  pretty 
confusion.  “I  am  sorry  that  I let  grand- 
mamma leave  the  room.  If  I had  only 
known  in  time !” 

Ruysland  looked  amused  but  mystified. 

“ May  I ask — ” he  began. 

“Ah,”  said  Maijorie,  “don’t  you  see  I am 
afraid  she  has  spoiled  it  all  f Mr.  Tyrrel  and 
Jane  were  together  in  the  library.” 

He  was  a daring  fellow,  this  Ruysland. 
A light  flashed  into  his  eyes  as  he  bent  over 
her. 

“ What !”  he  said,  “ are  you  so  generous, 
Maijorie  ?” 

“Generous!”  she  echoed.  “Why  should 
you  call  me  generous  f” 

“I  thought,”  he  ventured — “I  thought 
that  the  prince  was  for  the  princess  only ; 
and  here  I find  him  bestowing  his  princely 
smiles  upon  a lesser  light,  and  the  princess 
deigns  to  look  on  and  smile.” 

“ I,”  faltered  the  royal  young  person — “ I 
— you  have  made  a mistake.  I do  not  want 
the  prince,  Mr.  Ruysland,  thank  you.  It  is 
you  who  are  generous  to  give  him  to  me 
without  asking  his  consent.”  But  though 
she  spoke  almost  proudly,  she  did  not  raise 
her  eyes,  but  kept  them  down,  as  if  she 
rather  feared  to  trust  herself. 

It  was  very  odd,  thought  Tyrrel,  that 
Jane’s  time  was  so  fully  occupied  during 
the  next  few  days.  He  could  not  get  a 
word  with  her  unless  in  Mrs.  Marchmont’s 
presence.  The  old  lady  seemed  always  near 
her,  and  always  on  the  point  of  giving  her 
something  to  do.  Jane  herself  was  grave 
and  silent.  Tyrrel  even  found  her  a little 
unresponsive.  She  seemed  to  hold  herself 
under  restraint,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  work  whenever  it  was  possible. 
Certainly  she  was  changed  from  the  impetu- 
ous, frank  creature  she  had  been  during  that 
brief  interview  in  the  library.  Tyrrel  grew 
restive  and  dissatisfied.  He  wanted  to  see 
her  in  such  a warm  and  girlish  mood  agaiu  ; 
he  wanted  to  finish  what  he  had  begun,  and 
there  was  always  their  majestic  old  hostess 
between  them.  So  it  went  on  for  a week, 
and  then  one  morning  at  breakfast  Mrs. 
Marchmont  spoke  to  the  girl  across  the  ta- 
ble, with  a gracious  air. 

“ As  you  go  to-day,  Jane,”  she  said,  “you 
had  better  not  tire  yourself  with  packing. 
Barnet  will  attend  to  your  things.  You 
will  be  tired  enough  by  the  time  you  readh 
your  journey’s  end.” 

“ To-day !”  exclaimed  Maijorie.  “ How  is 
it  you  did  not  tell  me,  Jane  t What  a mys- 
terious way  of  doing  th:ngs,  grandmamma !” 
And  her  face  wore  a pretty  look  of  surprised 
vexation. 

“ Mrs.  Maxwell’s  letter  only  reached  us  by 


this  morning’s  delivery,”  said  Mrs.  March- 
mont. “They  have  been  called  away  un- 
expectedly, and  she  wishes  Jane  to  accom- 
pany them  ;*80  there  is  no  time  to  lose.” 

Jane  said  nothing.  She  drank  her  coffee 
composedly,  and  after  breakfast  disappeared 
immediately,  thereby  driving  Tyrrel  to  the 
verge  of  distraction.  She  might  be  going 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world  with  these 
people— and  to-day ! If  she  went  without 
giving  him  the  opportunity  to  speak,  he  felt 
that  he  should  never  forgive  Mrs.  March- 
mont, for  he  should  be  sure  the  fault  wad 
hers,  though  he  could  not  have  told  why. 

He  was  standing  by  the  window,  staring 
out  at  the  dull  sky,  and  raging  inwardly, 
when  a hand  touched  his  shoulder  lightly. 

It  was  no  less  a person  than  pretty  Maijorie, 
with  her  cheeks  on  fire. 

“ Mr.  Tyrrel,”  she  Baid,  softly,  but  in  a 
great  hurry,  “ Jane  has  gone  out  to  walk  on 
the  beach.  She  can  not  have  gone  far.” 
And  having  made  this  significant  remark, 
this  odd  young  beauty  beat  a retreat  that 
looked  as  if  she  was  frightened. 

Ten  minutes  after,  Mr.  Tyrrel  had  made 
his  way  along  the  shore  to  a certain  corner 
where  a certain  boat  was  turned  upside 
down,  and  a young  person  was  sitting  on  it 
alone,  and  gazing  absently  seaward.  This 
young  person  recognized  him  with  a start 
when  he  stood  close  by  her. 

“You  almost  frightened  me,”  she  said, 
smiling. 

“ You  have  quite  frightened  me,”  he  answer- 
ed, impulsively.  “ What  does  this  mean  f” 

She  still  smiled,  but  not  bravely.  He  look- 
ed down  at  her  in  such  piteous  reproach. 

“ Nothing  new,”  she  answered.  “ I have 
only  found  another  situation,  and  am  going 
to  Lausanne  for  a few  years.” 

There  was  a full  minute’s  silence,  in  which 
he  gazed  down  at  her,  and  she  pretended  to 
be  occupied  with  the  fringe  of  her  shawl. 
Then  suddenly  he  sat  down  by  her  side  and 
caught  both  her  hands  at  once. 

“Janie,”  he  said,  and  the  little  word 
sounded  quite  passionate.  The  rare  color 
on  her  fine  dark  skin  deepened  to  coral  tint. 
Perhaps  nobody  had  ever  made  a diminu- 
tive of  her  name  before.  “Janie”  was  an 
actual  revealing. 

“ Well  f”  she  said,  her  voice  belying  the 
willfulness  of  her  words.  “ What  do  you 
want  T” 

“A  great  deal,”  he  answered — “every 
thing : love  and  happiness.  You , Janie,  and 
nothing  less,  dear.” 

It  was  so  impassioned  and  tender  that 
she  was  overcome.  She  was  a proud  young 
woman,  and  had  been  very  determined  to 
hold  herself  aloof  at  the  outset.  She  had 
rebelled  against  his  kindness,  and  had  once 
or  twice  tried  not  to  be  agreeable ; but  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  nevertheless. 

In  love  with  her — nobody  but  Jane  Rossitur. 
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She  could  no  more  have  doubted  him  than 
she  could  have  doubted  that  her  own  heart 
was  beating. 

“ I thought  it  was  Maijori£,”  she  whis- 
pered. “ It  ought  to  have  been  Marjorie.” 

“ It  is  you,”  he  cried,  “ you  only.”  And 
he  lifted  her  hands  and  kissed  them  eagerly 
again  and  again.  “Janie,  let  me  see  your 
eyes.” 

When  they  returned  home  Jane  had  a 
marvel  of  a West  Indian  ring  on  her  finger, 
and  Tyrrel  marched  at  once  into  the  parlor 
to  have  an  interview  with  old  Mrs.  March - 
mont.  Jane  went  up  stairs  to  her  bedroom, 
and  in  ten  minutes  Maijorie  came  knocking 
at  the  door.  When  it  was  opened  to  her, 
she  stood  on  the  threshold,  radiant — almost 
more  radiant  than  one  would  have  fancied 
she  need  be. 

“ Come  in,”  said  Jane,  tingling  all  over. 

She  came  in,  and  gave  Jane  a gentle  yet 
half-excited  embrace. 

“You  are  not  going  to  Lausanne t”  she 
said. 

“No,  I think  not.” 

“Oh,  Jane,  what — what  a darling  you 
are!” 

And  then  next  minute  Jane  found  herself 
seated  on  a chair,  with  the  princess  at  her 
feet,  and  the  blonde  head  hidden  upon  her 
lap. 

“ He  has  been  in  love  with  you  from  the 
first  moment  he  saw  you,”  Maijorie  was  say- 
ing, “ and  I shall  always  like  him  for  it.  I 
was  afraid  at  the  very  beginning,  before  you 
came,  that — at  least  not  that,  exactly,  but — 


Well,  you  know  how  grandmamma  sets  her 
mind  upon  a thing,  Jane,  and — and  I did. 
not  want  him  to — ” 

“Did  not  want  him  to  do  what,  dear?** 
interposed  Jane,  a faint  light  breaking  in 
upon  her. 

“I,”  faltered  Marjorie — “I  have  always 
been  fond  of — of  Mr.  Ruysland,  but  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  might  make  me 
care  for  him  in  the  end,  and  I was  half 
afraid  of  grandmamma,  and  now  you  have 
made  it  all  easy.  Last  night  Mr.  Ruysland 
proposed  to  me,  and  I said  yes,  Jane.” 

Mrs.  Marchmont  received  two  shocks  thafc 
day,  but  she  was  too  thoroughly  a well-bred 
and  well-poised  old  dowager  not  to  bear 
them  with  dignity  when  they  came. 

“ You  have  disappointed  me,  Marjorie,  my 
dear,”  she  said  to  the  royal  young  culprit, 
in  her  most  majestic  manner,  “ but  I sup- 
pose old  people  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  being  disappointed  by  the  young.  You 
must  marry  whom  you  please,  of  course. 
The  days  of  forced  matches  are  over.” 

“ Oh,  grandmamma  dear,”  cried  Marjorie, 
in  her  sweetest  tone  of  appeal,  “ you  are  not 
angry  with  me  t Sidney — ” 

“ Don’t  call  him  ‘ Sidney’  before  me  yet, 
my  love,”  was  the  stately  reply.  “ It  is  not 
pleasant  to  me.  But  you  may  kiss  me ; and 
I am  not  angry,  only  disappointed.” 

But  she  never  quite  forgave  J ane  Rossitur, 
even  after  that  young  woman  was  Jane  Tyr- 
rel, and  had  ripened  into  a social  power,  and 
was  unanimously  voted  the  most  bewitch- 
ing and  unique  young  woman  of  her  day. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS. 


rLE  early  colonists  of  the  United  States 
were  largely  agriculturists,  or  became 
so  within  a very  few  years  after  their  ar- 
rival. A hundred  and  fifty  years  before  our 
Independence,  agriculture  had  already  a 
promising  foot-hold  in  several  places  within 
our  present  domain;  a full  century  before 
the  same  date  in  our  history  the  settle- 
ments were  quite  widely  extended,  near- 
ly all  the  useful  domestic  animals  and  cul- 
tivated plants  of  Europe  had  been  tried  on 
our  soil,  and  most  of  those  we  now  have 
were  already  in  successful  use. 

New  and  peculiar  problems  were  present- 
ed to  the  new  settlers.  In  the  New  World 
they  found  every  thing  new.  The  wild 
plants  were  new  to  them,  and  the  good  or 
bad  qualities  of  each  could  only  be  learned 
by  experience,  for  whether  a plant  was  to 
be  a valuable  forage  plant  or  a pestilent 
weed  could  not  be  foretold.  Their  crops 
as  well  as  their  flocks  were  subject  to  rav- 
ages by  new  enemies.  Emigrants  from  near- 


ly every  part  of  Europe  brought  with  them 
the  useful  plants  they  had  known  at  home. 
But  from  whatever  country  they  came,  and 
wherever  they  settled  here,  they  found  a 
climate  unlike  any  they  had  known  before. 
In  the  North  they  encountered  a most  try- 
ing climate,  where  an  almost  arctic  winter 
was  followed  by  a semi-tropical  summer; 
the  severity  of  the  winter  prevented  the 
success  of  some  of  the  crops  which  flourish- 
ed well  during  summer,  while  the  drier  air. 
clearer  sky,  and  more  fervid  sun  of  summer 
proved  unpropitious  to  others.  The  warm- 
er parts,  too,  were  unlike  the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe.  As  a consequence,  the  adapta- 
bility of  each  crop  to  our  climate  had  to  be 
tried  for  itself  in  each  locality.  This  great 
experiment  went  on  until  one  by  one  these 
questions  were  settled.  Some  crops,  after 
repeated  failures,  were  abandoned,  and  oth- 
ers found  their  appropriate  localities.  Hemp, 
indigo,  rice,  cotton,  madder,  millet,  spelt, 
lentils,  lucem,  sainfoin,  etc.,  were  tried  and 
failed  in  New  England,  as  did  other  crops 
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in  the  Southern  colonies.  Not  only  the 
plants  of  Europe,  but  many  from  Asia  and 
the  East  Indies,  were  tried,  including  such 
spices  as  cinnamon,  also  various  commer- 
cial plants.  Some  of  these  crops,  on  ex- 
periment, failed  entirely.  Others  flourish- 
ed after  a fashion,  but  proved  unprofitable ; 
others  flourished  with  peculiar  luxuriance, 
and  with  characters  unchanged;  and  still 
others,  under  the  new  conditions,  assumed 
new  characters  or  excellences.  Before  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  these  trials  had  been 
made  along  or  near  the  coast  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  and  so  completely  had  this  century 
and  a half  of  experiments  solved  the  great 
problems  of  adaptation,  acclimation  (and 
often  naturalization),  that  not  a single  im- 
portant species  of  domestic  animal  has  been 
profitably  introduced  since,  and  but  one 
plant,  sorghum , since  added  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  recognized  in  our  official 
statistics. 

The  agriculture  of  most  civilized  coun- 
tries is  based  on  the  rearing  and  use  of  cer- 
tain domestic  animals,  and  these  in  turn 
depend  on  the  pastures  and  meadows.  The 
only  exception  to  this  is  where  the  cultiva- 
tion of  commercial  plants  greatly  predom- 
inates over  all  other  crops.  The  forage 
grasbes  used  in  Europe  were  practically  in- 
*digenous  there,  and  were  such  as  ages  of 
cultivation  or  use  had  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions there  found.  In  Great  Britain,  and 
perhaps  also  throughout  Northern  Europe, 
the  actual  cultivation  of  their  native  grass- 
es only  became  common  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Before  that  they  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  seeding  lands  to  grass,  and 
their  pastures  and  meadows  were  fostered 
rather  than  cultivated.  Such  cultivation, 
however,  had  sprung  up  in  the  colonies 
much  earlier,  and  from  dire  necessity.  Of 
nearly  300  species  of  grasses  now  known  to 
be  indigenous  to  some  part  of  the  United 
States,  very  few  indeed  seem  well  adapted 
to  cultivation.  Perhaps  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  forage  of  to-day  in  the  culti- 
vated parts  of  this  country  is  furnished  by 
plants  introduced.  How  and  why  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  pastures  and  meadows 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  true  grassos 
sprung  up  in  the  American  colonies  north 
of  the  Chesapeake,  how  the  grasses  which 
we  derived  from  Europe,  half  wild,  were 
caught  and  tamed,  as  it  were,  and  sent  back 
for  cultivation,  is  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  American  agriculture  in  colo- 
nial times,  but  it  requires  more  space  than 
we  can  give  it  in  this  review,  and  is  only 
alluded  to  because  of  its  relation  to  stock- 
raising,  to  be  noticed  later. 

Agriculture  as  an  art  had  reached  nearly 
as  high  a point  a hundred  years  ago  as  it 
occupies  to-day,  but  agriculture  as  a science 
has  nearly  its  whole  history  in  the  century 
we  are  to  consider.  Science  belongs  to  no 
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particular  nation;  and  thus  it  is  that  we 
can  not  consider  the  agricultural  progress 
of  the  United  States  entirely  independent 
of  that  of  other  lands : it  forms  too  intimate 
a part  of  the  agricultural  progress  of  the 
age. 

The  century  is  especially  characterized  in 
history  by  mechanical  invention  and  by  the 
growth  of  the  so-called  natural  sciences, 
these  two  being  intimately  related ; and  it 
is  through  them  that  all  the  greater  changes 
have  occurred. 

The  mechanical  progress  of  the  century 
has  been  so  fully  treated  in  previous  papers 
that  its  relations  to  agriculture  will  in  this 
be  treated  only  incidentally;  but  all  im- 
provements in  tillage,  in  planting,  in  har- 
vesting, in  preparing  for  market,  and  in 
transportation  are  related  to  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

The  u Centennial  of  Chemistry”  was  cele- 
brated in  both  Europe  and  America  the  last 
year.  The  specific  branch  of  that  science, 
agricultural  chemistry,  belongs  properly  to 
this  century  only.  Through  its  influence 
have  come  more  philosophical  theories  of 
the  rotation  of  crops,  of  the  nature  and  use 
of  manures;  and  the  whole  commerce  in 
and  manufacture  of  “ commercial  fertiliz- 
ers” is  the  direct  result  of  this  science.  It 
has,  moreover,  thrown  great  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  its  tillage,  on  drain- 
ing and  irrigation,  on  the  nutrition  and  fat- 
tening of  animals,  and  the  production  of 
wool,  flesh,  butter,  and  cheese.  Moreover, 
chemistry,  in  its  extensive  applications  in 
various  manufacturing  processes,  has  intro- 
duced new  uses  for  agricultural  products  as 
raw  material. 

The  biological  sciences  have  aided  in  their 
way.  The  laws  of  vegetable  and  animal 
growth  are  better  understood,  and  by  the 
application  of  this  knowledge  old  varieties 
and  breeds  are  improved  with  more  ease  and 
certainty,  and  new  ones  are  made  at  pleas- 
ure for  specific  uses. 

In  noting  our  agricultural  progress  along 
the  three  ways  indicated,  that  produced  by 
mechanical  invention  comes  naturally  first, 
but  the  three  classes  of  improvements  are 
parallel,  and  each  blends  with  the  other 
along  nearly  the  entire  course. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  aid  of  mechan- 
ical invention  has  been  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  human  labor  required  to  produce  a given 
amount  of  agricultural  product.  For  many 
of  the  processes  new  machines  have  been 
devised,  and  in  those  cases  where  old  kinds 
of  implements  or  tools  have  remained  in  use, 
they  have  been  improved  in  quality,  and 
usually  cheapened  in  price.  The  simpler 
tools  of  a century  ago  were  made  mostly  on 
the  farms  where  they  were  to  be  used,  or  by 
the  neighboring  mechanic.  They  were  usu- 
ally heavy  and  costly  to  use,  that  is,  costly 
in  labor.  With  the  specialization  of 
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and  the  use  of  special  machinery  for  the 
purpose,  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  has  become  a great  industry, 
the  last  national  census  enumerating  over 
2000  establishments,  the  value  of  whose 
products  for  that  year  amounted  to  over 
$50,000,000,  the  value  of  the  product  in  1850 
having  been  less  than  $7,000,000.  The  val- 
ue of  the  farming  implements  in  use  on  the 
farms  in  1870  was  about  $337,000,000,  while 
in  1850  it  was  only  about  $152,000,000.  These 
figures  of  manufacture  and  use  at  these  two 
periods  indicate  extraordinary  progress  in 
agricultural  operations  in  those  twenty 
years. 

This  will  be  more  apparent  if  we  consider, 
in  a general  way,  the  different  processes. 
First,  as  regards  the  implements  of  tillage, 
we  may  say  that  either  old  ones  have  been 
improved  or  new  ones  devised.  Scarcely 
one  remains  in  its  old  state.  Some  of  the 
improvements  economize  power,  others  ma- 
terial, and  others  time ; and  what  the  aggre- 
gate cheapening  of  labor  in  tillage  actually 
is  it  is  impossible  to  say.  A single  laborer 
can  certainly  till  more  than  twice  the  acre- 
age, and  with  some  crops  three,  four,  or  five 
times  as  much.  Beginning  with  the  im- 
provement in  hoes  and  simple  tools,  then 
passing  to  iron  or  steel  plows,  cultivators, 
horse -hoes,  pulverizers,  crushers,  etc.,  the 
entire  process  of  tillage  has  been  modified, 
and  animal  power  performs  much  that  was 
then  done  by  human  muscle.  Steam  tillage 
is  on  trial,  or  at  least  steam  plowing  is,  hut 
is  not  yet  common  enough  to  be  considered 
more  than  a limited  experiment. 

Drilling  machines  for  planting  certain 
crops  were  used  to  a limited  extent  before 
the  Revolution.  In  Eliot’s  “Fifth  Essay 
on  Field  Husbandry,”  published  in  1754,  he 
says: 

“ Mr.  TuU’b  Wheat  Drill  is  a wonderfull  Invention, 
but  it  being  the  first  invented  of  that  Kind,  no  Won- 
der if  it  be  intricate,  as  indeed  It  is,  and  consists  of 
more  Wheels  and  other  Parts  than  there  is  really  any 
Need  of.  This  I was  very  sensible  of  all  along,  but 
knew  not  how  to  mend  it.  Therefore  I applied  my- 
self to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Clap , President  of  YaXs  Col- 
ledge,  and  desired  him  for  the  regard  he  had  for  the 
Publick  and  to  me  that  he  would  apply  his  mathemat- 
ical Learning  and  mechanical  Genius  in  that  Affair; 
which  he  did  to  so  good  Parpose  that  this  new  mod- 
elled Drill  can  be  made  for  the  fourth  Part  of  what 
Mr.  TulVs  will  cost” 

We  find  that  a drill  for  spreading  manure 
was  soon  afterward  devised,  and  various 
drills  have  been  in  use  ever  since.  The 
history  of  the  above  drill  has  been  repeat- 
ed in  numerous  machines.  The  more  intri- 
cate and  expensive  affair  of  Europe  has 
been  simplified  and  cheapened  here,  and 
thus  brought  into  quicker  use.  The  thresh- 
ing-machine and  reaper  were  both  undoubt- 
edly invented  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Amer- 
ica they  were  simplified,  cheapened,  and,  to 
use  an  Americanism,  were  made  handier , 
hence  more  practical.  Although  drills  thus 


early  came  into  use,  nearly  all  the  plant- 
ing was  done  by  hand  until  less  than  forty 
years  ago,  particularly  for  the  cereals.  Now 
drills  or  sowers  of  some  kind  are  in  almost 
universal  use  on  the  larger  farms. 

The  improvement  for  harvesting  has  been, 
much  greater  than  for  either  tillage  or  plant- 
ing. Previous  to  1850  the  scythe  and  sickle 
were  the  almost  universal  tools  for  cutting, 
and  the  common  use  of  the  modern  reaper 
and  mower  dates  back  but  about  twenty 
years.  Labor  has  always  been  dearer  here 
than  in  Europe,  hence  the  sickle  was  never 
so  much  used  as  was  the  scythe.  As  to 
what  its  capacity  was  here  we  have  no  pre- 
cise data.  Experiments  and  estimates  pub- 
lished by  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society 
in  Scotland  in  1844,  and  approvingly  quoted 
by  standard  authorities  on  British  agricul- 
ture later,  give  “ the  average  quantities  of 
ground  reaped  by  seven  persons,  on  an  aver- 
age of  ten  hours’  work,”  as  one  to  one  and  a 
half  acres  of  wheat,  and  two  to  three  acres  of 
oats  and  barley.  (A  bandiein  of  reapers  con- 
sists usually  of  seven  persons,  who  cut,  bind, 
and  stook  the  grain.)  By  the  use  of  the 
cradle  in  this  country,  one  and  a half  acres 
of  wheat  was  not  a large  day’s  work  to  be 
cut  by  one  man,  raked,  bound,  and  stooked 
by  two  others,  but  this  was  doubtless  above 
the  average.  With  hay,  two  acres  per  day 
is  a reasonably  large  amount.  At  a recent 
meeting  of  a certain  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  a discussion  concerning  hay,  the 
belief  was  concurred  in  that  “hired  labor 
with  a scythe  mows  much  less  than  one  and 
a half  acres  per  day  per  man  on  average.” 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  a man  with  team  of 
horses  and  modem  mower  or  reaper  will 
average  about  six  times  as  much  as  with 
a scythe.  Under  the  best  conditions  more 
is  done  (we  hear  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres 
sometimes),  but  the  average  would  be  not 
far  from  this  estimate.  With  our  hay  crop 
nearly  every  step  in  the  process  has  been 
changed.  The  horse-rake  came  into  general 
use  before  the  reaper,  the  tedder  and  horse- 
fork  later.  A century  ago  all  the  processes 
were  by  hand  labor;  now  the  only  labor 
performed  in  the  old  way  is  pitching  on  the 
load,  loading,  hauling,  and  stowing  or  stack- 
ing, and  each  of  these  is  done  with  improved 
tools. 

To  obtain  the  most  profitable  yield  of  hay- 
or  grain,  it  must  be  cut  and  secured  at  just 
the  right  time,  hence  with  most  crops  this 
has  always  been  considered  the  most  critical 
period,  and  the  labor  then  required  brings 
the  highest  wages.  If  cut  too  early,  it  is  im- 
mature ; if  too  late,  it  deteriorates  or  wastes. 
Moreover,  it  is  then  “especially  subject  to 
damage  by  unfavorable  weather.  Taking 
all  these  into  account,  it  is  seen  that  the 
actual  gain  to  agriculture  by  the  use  of  the 
various  harvesting  machines  can  not  be 
measured  by  merely  noting  the  relative 
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areas  operated  on  by  a man  in  a given  time 
by  the  old  methods  compared  with  the  new. 

With  the  great  crops  of  cotton,  Indian 
com,  potatoes,  and  tobacco  there  has  been 
no  such  great  advance.  With  cotton,  the 
nature  of  the  crop  and  the  prolonged  har- 
vest forbid  hope  for  much  improvement, 
and  a similar  condition  exists  in  the  case  of 
tobacco.  With  potatoes  and  Indian  com 
there  have  been  many  attempts,  with  but 
very  moderate  success  as  yet. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  harvest  is 
the  preparation  for  market ; and  in  this  the 
progress,  as  a whole,  has  been  even  more 
marked  than  in  either  of  the  processes  al- 
ready noticed.  The  moat  illustrious  exam- 
ple is  seen  in  the  cotton  crop.  In  no  other 
case  has  the  cultivation  of  a great  staple  by 
people  of  European  civilization  depended 
for  its  success  upon  the  solution  of  a simple 
and  single  mechanical  problem.  We  hear 
of  cotton  being  planted  in  our  colonies  as 
early  as  1621,  and  again,  in  the  Carolinas, 
in  1666,  and  during  the  century  after  the 
last  date  it  is  often  spoken  of.  It  was  tried 
over  and  again  along  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  colon  ies.  Eliot,  in  his  u Second  Es- 
say on  Field  Husbandry,”  published  in  1749, 
tells  of  his  experiments  with  it  in  Connecti- 
cut. It  appears  to  have  been,  however,  a 
rather  rare  garden  plant  until  just  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  it 
was  introduced  anew,  and  soon  after  that 
its  field  cultivation  began.  But  its  pro- 
duction was  entirely' limited  to  the  means 
of  getting  it  ready  for  market.  Hand  labor 
was  expensive;  and  so  long  as  a laborer 
could  prepare  but  a single  “ pound  per  day” 
there  could  be  no  great  breadth  of  culture, 
no  matter  how  fertile  and  cheap  the  soil, 
how  favorable  the  climate,  or  how  complete 
the  means  of  tillage.  The  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin  in  1793  placed  it  on  the  same 
level  with  other  field  products.  Since  then 
the  rapid  increase  of  its  production  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  century.  A single 
generation  saw  the  crop  grow  from  nothing 
to  be  the  great  commercial  plant  of  the 
world,  constituting,  some  years,  five-sixths 
of  our  entire  agricultural  exports.  The  re- 
lations of  this  growth  to  the  civilization  and 
prosperity  of  many  countries,  and  especially 
its  relations  to  our  own  social  and  political 
history,  furnish  perhaps  the  most  romantic 
chapter  in  the  history  of  agriculture. 

Threshing-machines  for  our  cereals  were 
practically  unknown  here  before  the  pres- 
ent century.  We  infer  from  the  journals 
of  that  day  that  they  came  into  somewhat 
common  use  in  Great  Britain  between  1810 
and  1820 ; their  universal  use  there  was 
still  later  by  some  years,  the  flail  continu- 
ing to  be  a common  implement  down  to 
1860. 

The  dearness  of  labor  and  othef  reasons 
caused  the  flail  to  be  used  relatively  less  in 
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this  country  than  in  Europe,  yet  it  was  not 
a rare  implement  by  any  means  down  to 
1830  or  later.  Grain  was,  however,  usually 
trodden  out  with  horses,  or  threshed  by 
dragging  over  it  a great  roller  armed  with 
large  wooden  pins.  This  was  an  approved 
implement,  and  received  the  official  recom- 
mendation of  at  least  one  agricultural  soci- 
ety as  late  as  1816,  and  the  writer  has  seen 
it  in  use  as  late  as  1835.  In  the  better  farm- 
ing regions  of  the  Middle  States,  early  in  the 
present  century,  eight  to  twelve  bushels  of 
wheat  per  day  were  considered  a good  aver- 
age for  a man  to  thresh  with  a flail.  Thresh- 
ing was  largely  done  in  the  winter,  and 
where  horses  were  used  to  tread  out  the 
grain,  twenty -three  to  thirty  bushels  per 
day  for  three  horses  and  a man  and  boy 
were  common  results.  The  average  was 
perhaps  not  much  above  the  lowest  figures 
here  given.  To  illustrate : in  a specific  case 
in  1826,  on  one  farm  in  a prosperous  and 
old  farming  region,  1300  bushels  of  wheat 
were  threshed,  the  grain  winnowed,  and 
the  straw  drawn  from  the  bam  to  a neigh- 
boring field,  in  twelve  weeks,  two  men  and 
five  horses  performing  the  work.  This  was 
considered,  in  that  neighborhood,  good  work. 
Before  1825  threshing-machines  were  in  very 
rare  use  in  this  country,  but  between  that 
and  1835  their  use  spread  rapidly,  and  be- 
fore 1840  comparatively  little  of  the  cereal 
grains  was  threshed  by  other  means.  For 
cleaning  the  grain  the  hand  fan  was  in  ex- 
tensive use  in  1776,  but  fanning-mills  came 
in  common  use  long  before  threshing-ma- 
chines did.  The  first  threshing-machines 
merely  threshed,  next  separators  were  add- 
ed, and  then il  cleaners and  now  the  grain 
is  threshed  and  Cleaned  for  market  by  one 
operation.  Horses  were  the  universal  power 
applied  until  quite  lately.  Now  steam-pow- 
er is  extensively  used,  particularly  in  the 
Western  States  and  in  California.  Horse- 
power, however,  is  still  in  general  use. 

What  the  possible  capacity  of  the  modem 
thresher  is,  when  working  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  although  an  interest- 
ing question,  is  not  the  one  we  have  to  con- 
sider here,  but  rather  what  is  the  average 
of  good  work,  or  work  that  can  be  common- 
ly hoped  for  by  good  farmers.  The  larger 
machines  are  mostly  employed  in  doing  cus- 
tom work,  and  time  is  lost  in  passing  from 
farm  to  farm,  and  in  the  delays  which  are 
unavoidable  in  work  affected  by  so  many 
conditions.  A steam-thresher,  under  such 
conditions  as  they  have  in  California,  will 
thresh,  in  actual  practice,  from  40,000  to 
100,000  bushels  of  grain  in  a "season”  of 
three  months.  With  such  a machine,  oper- 
ated by  a gang  of  eighteen  hands,  whose 
combined  wages  last  year  (1874)  would 
amount  to  forty-three  dollars  per  day,  2000 
bushels  of  wheat  per  day  is  fair  work.  A 
recent  agricultural  journal  states  of  the  act- 
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nal  practice  that  the  “ full  capacity  of  such 
a machine  is  1500  sacks  a day,  the  average 
work  about  1000,  holding  over  two  bushels 
each.”  This  means  that  the  grain  is  thresh- 
ed, cleaned,  put  in  sacks,  and  the  sacks  piled 
up  ready  for  removal  by  cars  or  team,  and 
amounts  to  over  a hundred  bushels  per  day 
per  man.  Vastly  larger  figures  are  cited 
for  short  periods  under  exceptionally  favor- 
able conditions.  The  agricultural  papers 
of  the  same  State  mention  incidentally,  as 
a local  news  item,  a horse-power  machine 
which  averaged  1500  bushels  of  wheat  per 
day  for  thirty-one  successive  days,  moving 
on  twenty -eight  different  farms  in  that 
time,  and  of  another  (also  horse -power) 
which,  the  last  year  (1874),  threshed  and 
cleaned  80,400  bushels  in  fifty-two  days,  of 
which  11,300  bushels  were  threshed  in  five 
and  a half  days. 

The  effect  of  these  improved  methods  is 
best  seen  by  noting  the  total  saving  of  the 
several  processes.  A hundred  years  ago,  to 
cut  a hundred  bushels  of  wheat  required 
about  three  days’  work  (which  could  not  be 
delegated  to  other  power) ; to  bind  and  stook 
it,  four  days;  to  thresh  and  clean  it,  five 
days,  which,  with  the  other  processes  be- 
tween the  standing  grain  and  the  merchant- 
able product,  would  amount  to  some  fifteen 
days’  actual  manual  (and  mostly  very  hard) 
labor  for  each  hundred  bushels.  The  aver- 
age was  doubtless  more  than  this,  that  is,  a 
day’s  labor  would  not  get  more  than  six  or 
seven  bushels  of  grain  through  these  proc* 
esses. 

The  president  of  an  agricultural  society 
In  California  in  1866  stated  that  on  his  farm 
that  year  40,318  bushels  of  grain  (three- 
fourths  of  it  wheat)  were  harvested,  thresh- 
ed, cleaned  for  the  market,  and  stored  in 
the  granaries  in  thirty-six  days,  including 
all  delays,  with  an  average  of  twenty-two 
hands.  This  is  an  average  of  about  fifty 
bushels  per  man  per  day  for  the  entire  crop. 
Much  larger  figures  are  reported  in  other 
cases  of  later  date ; but  the  exact  data  are 
not  at  hand. 

While  such  progress  has  not  marked  the 
gathering  and  preparing  of  aU  the  crops, 
yet  it  has  extended  to  so  many  of  them  that 
all  the  more  laborious  processes  have  been 
revolutionized. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  mechanical 
invention  has  not  only  aided  agriculture, 
but  that  in  turn  it  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  wants  of  agriculture,  and  some  of  the 
most  profitable  patents  have  been  in  this 
direction,  and  we  get  a vivid  idea  of  the 
demand  and  supply  of  new  methods  and  ap- 
pliances in  the  fact  that  the  Patent-office 
issues  about  twelve  hundred  patents  per 
year  relating  to  agriculture. 

It  is  through  the  aids  of  mechanical  in- 
vention, including  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation, that  what  is  known  as  “the  Great 


West”  has  been  so  rapidly  settled  and  its 
crops  made  accessible  to  the  world. 

That  soils  became  exhausted  by  cropping, 
and  that  the  exhaustion  could  be  checked 
by  manuring,  were  facts  well  enough  known 
from  remote  antiquity:  the  philosophical 
reason  why  was  left  for  agricultural  chem- 
istry to  discover.  So  soon  as  chemical 
analysis  became  established  on  a reasonably 
sure  foundation,  and  chemistry  began  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  an  exact  science, 
practical  applications  to  agriculture  began 
to  follow.  Chemical  experiments  relating 
to  this  art  had  been  made  earlier  by  Arthur 
Young  and  others,  but  agricultural  chemis- 
try, as  the  science  we  now  know  it,  began 
with  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  He  first  lectured 
before  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
1802.  He  experimented  on  guano,  phos- 
phates, and  various  other  manures,  and  an- 
alyzed them.  He  lectured  again  before  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1812,  and  these  lect- 
ures furnished  the  basis  of  his  Elements  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry , published  in  1813. 

This  work  was  extensively  read,  and  was 
translated  and  printed  in  several  languages. 

I During  the  next  thirty  years  there  were 
I numerous  experimenters,  and  it  was  a pe- 
riod rich  in  discoveries  in  chemistry.  Spren- 
gel  made  many  analyses  of  the  ashes  of 
plants  about  1832,  and  then  came  the  works 
of  Johnston,  Miilder,  and  others ; but  it  was 
left  to  Liebig  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
great  mass  of  experiment  and  theory  which 
had  accumulated,  and  to  really  place  agri- 
cultural chemistry  on  its  present  founda- 
tion. His  Chemistry  tn  its  Applications  to 
Agriculture  and  Physiology  appeared  in  1840, 
and  soon  after  Boussingault  published  his 
Economic  Rurale . Johnston  published  his 
Lectures  on  the  Applications  of  Chemistry  and 
Geology  to  Agriculture  in  1844,  since  which 
time  works  on  this  department  of  science 
have  been  particularly  numerous.  While 
the  science  has  had  most  of  its  development 
in  Europe,  America  has  not  been  without 
its  workers,  and  the  later  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  have  been  republished  in 
Europe  in  the  English,  German,  and  Russian 
languages. 

“ The  art  of  manuring”  was  a favorite 
theme  in  olden  times,  and  it  was  an  art 
brought  to  high  perfection ; but  it  follow- 
ed experience  only.  With  the  aid  of  chem- 
istry the  art  assumed  the  features  of  a sci- 
ence. Manures  known  before  were  used  to 
better  advantage,  rare  ones  brought  into 
greater  prominence,  and  new  ones  devised. 

The  introduction  of  turnips  and  clover  into 
extensive  cultivation  in  England  about  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
great  rise  in  rents  soon  after,  produced  a 
radical  change  in  the  systems  of  rotation 
and  tillage,  and  the  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try came  in  at  just  the  right  time  to  supple- 
ment this.  Bones  had  long  been  used,  but 
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their  special  merits  were  pointed  ont  by 
Davy,  and  soon  their  nse  became  very  ex- 
tensive. Then  followed  the  manufacture 
of  superphosphates.  To  show  what  great 
and  speedy  changes  were  wrought  through 
these  means,  and  where  mechanical  inven- 
tion had  but  little  to  do  with  it,  a single 
illustration  may  be  given.  A light-house, 
known  as  the  Duns  ton  Pillar,  was  built  on 
the  Lincoln  Heath,  in  Lincolnshire,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  was 
said  to  be  the  only  land  light-house  known. 
It  was  built  to  guide  travelers  over  the  bar- 
ren and  dreary  waste,  and  it  long  fulfilled 
its  useful  purpose.  This  pillar,  no  longer  a 
light-house,  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  a fer- 
tile and  wealthy  farming  region,  where  all 
the  land  is  in  high  cultivation.  For  twen- 
ty-five years  no  barren  moors  have  been  in 
sight  even  from  its  top.  Turnips  and  phos- 
phates were  the  principal  means  through 
which  this  great  change  came.  The  abun- 
dance of  fertile  soil  and  its  cheapness,  and 
the  cost  of  labor,  in  this  country,  while  in- 
ducing the  use  of  improved  implements 
and  machines  earlier  than  in  Europe,  hin- 
dered rather  than  accelerated  the  use  of 
chemical  aids.  It  was  easier  to  break  new 
land,  particularly  if  it  was  prairie,  than  it 
was  to  renovate  the  old.  For  a long  while 
bones  were  extensively  exported  from  this 
country  to  England,  but  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  the  use  of  fertilizers  has  been  in- 
creasing, until  now  it  has  reached  immense 
proportions. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  guano  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  phosphates. 
This  material  has  been  in  use  as  a manure 
on  the  western  side  of  South  America  for 
centuries,  and  from  time  to  time  its  merits 
were  spoken  of  in  European  publications.* 
Its  use,  however,  remained  local  until  it  was 
prominently  brought  into  notice  by  the 
modern  agricultural  chemists.  How  early  it 
was  brought  to  Europe  can  not  now  be  as- 
certained. Sir  Humphrey  Davy  experiment- 
ed with  it  as  early  as  1805 ; but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  recommendations  of  Liebig 
that  it  began  to  be  an  article  of  commerce. 
A few  casks  were  imported  into  England  in 
1840  “ as  an  experiment.”  It  was  followed 
by  2000  tons  the  next  year,  and  in  sixteen 
years  its  aggregated  sales  in  Great  Britain 
were  reported  at  100,000,000  of  dollars.  Its 
use  began  in  this  country  somewhat  later, 
the  aggregate  imports  previous  to  1850 
amounting  to  less  than  30,000  tons.  At 
present  it  is  a vast  commerce,  regulated  by 
special  national  treaties,  employing  hun- 


• In  The  Art  of  Metals , written  “ in  the  kingdom  of 
Pern,  In  the  West  Indies,  in  the  year  1640,”  translated 
and  published  in  London  in  16T4,  it  is  said  that  “ out  of 
the  Islands  of  the  South  Sea,  not  far  from  the  City  of 
Arica,  they  fetch  earth  called  Quano”  etc.  And  then 
follows  a description,  and  the  statement  that  It  is  used 
for  manure,  and  that  the  fields  are  “ pat  in  heart  there- 
by for  100  years  after.” 
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dreds  of  ships  and  millions  of  capital  in  its 
transportation. 

Along  with  the  importation  of  guano  and 
the  development  of  beds  of  mineral  ma- 
nures and  their  preparation,  comes  the 
manufacture  of  “ commercial  fertilizers,” 
one  of  the  most  rapidly -growing  of  our 
industries.  This  manufacture  is  of  very 
modem  growth  in  this  country,  but  at  the 
last  census  more  than  four  millions  of 
capital  were  employed  in  the  manufacture, 
and  the  value  of  the  product  amounted 
to  $6,000,000  for  that  year.  The  official  es- 
timates place  the  present  product  several 
times  higher.  Gypsum,  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  estimate,  was  used  spar- 
ingly in  colonial  times,  but  to  most  farmers 
it  was  then  an  unheard-of  substance.  It 
was  prominently  brought  into  notice  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  after  his  return  from 
France,  but  its  rapid  spread  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  cultivation  of  clover  between 
1810  and  1830.  At  the  last  census  there 
were  321  mills,  the  value  of  the  ground 
product  amounting  to  about  $2,500,000,  a 
part  of  which,  however,  is  applied  to  other 
uses  in  the  arts. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  actual 
value  of  these  new  aids  to  American  agri- 
culture can  not  be  shown  statistically.  For 
obvious  reasons,  their  greatest  effect  is  as 
yet  seen  only  in  the  older  States  and  in  the 
South.  Throughout  the  North,  where  the 
farm-yard  is,  and  perhaps  always  will  be, 
the  great  source  of  farm  fertilizers,  these 
commercial  manures  come  in  as  an  auxil- 
iary; but  farther  south,  and  in  those  re- 
gions where  the  cattle  roam  the  fields 
throughout  the  year,  preventing  farm-yard 
accumulations  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  case  is  quite  different.  As  cotton  and 
tobacco,  the  two  great  commercial  crops, 
have  been  heretofore  cultivated,  exhaustion 
was  inevitable.  The  history  of  a region  com- 
prised, of  necessity,  first  the  settlement, 
then  its  rise  and  wealth  during  the  increas- 
ing growth  of  the  crop,  then  a period  of 
prosperity  of  longer  or  shorter  duration, 
regulated  by  the  original  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  finally  the  inevitable  decline.  In 
actual  history,  many  great  plantations  be- 
came so  completely  impoverished  by  crop- 
ping with  tobacco  that  they  were  abandon- 
ed and  returned  to  forest  again,  and  more 
to  sparsely  peopled,  impoverished  places. 

The  exhaustion  by  cotton-growing  was 
similar,  although  not  always  so  complete. 

The  necessity  of  new  lands  for  this  crop 
when  it  was  “ king,”  and  the  relations  of  this 
necessity  to  political  events,  are  familiar 
to  every  student  of  our  history,  while  its 
relations  to  fertilizers  was  generally  ig- 
nored. Here,  as  in  Southern  Europe,  “great 
political  and  social  events  had  their  founda- 
tion in  the  dunghill.” 

The  theory  and  largely  the  practice  of 
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tobacco  and  cotton  cultivation  are  now 
changed,  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  by  the 
new  methods,  the  profitable  fertility  of  the 
soil  may  not  be  maintained  indefinitely. 
Official  reports  in  Georgia  estimate  that 
“ the  planters  of  that  State  pay  over 
$10,000,000  for  fertilizers”  annually;  and 
single  towns  in  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
where  tobacco  is  the  leading  crop,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  home  fertilizers,  pay  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000  a year  for  those  from  out- 
side sources. 

To  follow  up  this  subject  in  its  relations 
to  the  price  of  real  estate,  to  vegetable  or 
“ market”  farming  near  our  cities,  to  other 
manufactures  whose  waste  products  are 
utilized,  to  the  great  question  of  the  use  of 
sewage  and  its  relations  to  public  health, 
would  lead  us  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  paper. 

Draining  and  irrigation,  although  strictly 
mechanical  processes,  have  been  the  subjects 
of  much  chemical  investigation.  Thorough 
under-draining  was  practiced  to  some  ex- 
tent long  ago,  but  has  only  come  into  ex- 
tensive use  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years  even  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  coun- 
try its  use  is  more  modern.  Noah  Webster, 
in  an  agricultural  address  published  in  1818, 
speaks  of  “ the  art  of  draining  wet  lands, 
which  is  now  in  its  infancy  in  this  coun- 
try.” John  Johnston,  a Scottish  farmer  still 
living  near  Geneva,  New  York,  was  the  first 
in  the  United  States  to  use  tiles,  about  1835, 
making  the  tiles  by  hand  after  Scotch  mod- 
els. The  few  under-drains  made  earlier,  as 
indeed  many  made  since,  were  of  stone. 
John  Delafield,  a neighbor  of  Mr.  Johnston, 
and  a man  noted  for  his  interest  in  agricul- 
ture, imported  a tile  machine  in  1848,  the 
first  one  in  this  country.  The  practice  is 
now  common  enough,  but  there  are  no  sta- 
tistics to  show  the  amount  of  land  drained. 

Irrigation  has  only  come  into  any  consid- 
erable use  in  those  Western  regions  where 
the  rain-fall  is  insufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  It  is  as  yet  carried 
on,  for  the  most  part,  on  a small  scale  and 
by  private  capital.  Vast  schemes  are  dis- 
cussed or  projected,  but  we  must  leave  their 
results  to  the  future. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  class  of 
improvements  introduced  through  or  aided 
by  the  biological  sciences.  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  a hundred  years  ago  all  our 
species  of  field  crops,  except  sorghum,  were 
already  in  cultivation  here.  White  this  is 
true,  the  number  of  varieties  of  these  crops 
then  was  less.  A neighborhood  would  know 
perhaps  three  or  four  varieties  of  each  spe- 
cies, rarely  more.  About  that  time  many 
farmers  began  to  grow  more  kinds,  in  order 
that  if  one  failed  because  of  a bad  season, 
others  might  succeed.  Old  varieties  were 
slowly  improved  by  careful  selection  of 
seed,  but  the  occurrence  of  new  ones  de- 


pended on  accident,  or  on  causes  not  then 
understood.  Late  in  the  last  century  and 
early  in  this  the  facts  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties  of  cultivated  plants 
began  to  be  studied  by  new  methods,  and, 
through  the  observations  and  experiment® 
of  botanists  and  gardeners  rather  than  by 
farmers,  the  laws  came  to  be  better  under- 
stood. As  a result  of  this  knowledge,  vari- 
eties are  now  multiplied  almost  at  pleasure, 
and  the*  kinds  in  cultivation,  or  at  least 
known,  amount  to  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands for  each  species.  As  an  example,  vre 
may  mention  potatoes.  Deane,  in  his  New 
England  Farmer , a dictionary  which  profess- 
es to  contain  “ a compendious  account”  of 
“ the  Art  of  Husbandry  as  practiced  to  the 
greatest  Advantage  in  this  Country,”  pub- 
lished at  Boston  in  1790,  says,  “No  longer 
ago  than  the  year  1740  we  had  but  one  sort, 
a small  reddish-colored  potato,  of  so  rank  a 
taste  that  it  was  scarcely  eatable.”  He  then 
enumerates  twelve  varieties  known  up  to 
the  date  of  writing,  which  had  originated 
in  various  countries,  some  in  the  Old  World. 
The  paucity  of  kinds  was  often  spoken  of 
by  writers  before  the  Revolution.  Guided 
by  the  knowledge  since  gained,  a single 
American  experimenter  claims  to  have  pro- 
duced and  tested  6000  different  varieties. 
Other  crops  have  a similar  but  not  quite  so 
striking  a history.  Several  hundred  varie- 
ties of  wheat  were  grown  and  tried  by  one 
farmer  in  the  Genesee  Valley  all  in  thirty 
years.  This  has  given  so  ample  means  of 
selection,  of  choosing  just  the  best  kind  for 
each  soil  and  condition,  that  there  is  doubt- 
less a great  actual  increase  in  production 
due  to  it,  but  its  most  obvious  effect  is  to 
give  us  a choice  as  to  quality.  With  fruits 
this  application  of  science  has  had  even 
more  remarkable  results  than  with  grains. 

Although  but  few  field  crops  have  been 
introduced  since  1776,  this  is  not  true  of 
field  weeds.  Borne  which  actually  came  ear- 
lier only  became  numerous  and  troublesome 
later,  and  others  were  then  introduced. 
Several  local  traditions  exist  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  of  weeds  intro- 
duced by  the  British  armies  and  their  allies 
during  that  war,  which  have  spread  and 
maintained  a foot-hold  ever  since.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  questionable  if  science  has 
aided  in  the  suppression  of  weeds  except  in 
a very  general  way. 

Columbus,  on  his  second  voyage  to  Amer- 
ica, brought  various  kinds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals with  him,  and  importations  have  been 
frequent  nearly  ever  since.  In  our  own 
colonies  there  were  many  importations,  and 
from  several  countries,  from  the  north  of 
Europe  direct  and  from  Southern  Europe  by 
way  of  the  Spanish-American  colonies.  The 
i live  stock  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  was  the  mongrel  progeny  of 
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these  numerous  importations.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  domestic  animals  in- 
troduced from  Europe  rapidly  deteriorated 
here.  Various  travelers  have  borne  testi- 
mony to  this,  and  indeed  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  pastures  of  Europe  were  such 
as  fostering  care  for  ages  had  made  them, 
and,  as  already  said,  of  peculiarly  nutritious 
grasses.  The  early  colonists  found  only 
cntde  grasses,  and  no  natural  meadows  bet- 
ter than  the  salt-marshes  near  the  coast  or 
the  coarse  sedges  by  some  of  the  streams. 
The  pastur&ge  in  the  forests  was  meagre. 
In  the  winter,  straw,  corn  stalks,  or  in  places 
wild  marsh  hay  and  the  browse  of  the  woods, 
were  all  the  miserable  animals  had.  Spring 
usually  found  the  dock  or  herd  reduced  in 
numbers,  poor,  and  weak.  Too  often  the 
farmer’s  first  work  of  the  spring  morning 
was  to  assist  the  weakened  creatures  to  rise 
to  their  feet,  and  several  native  plants  had 
reputation  for  strengthening  cattle  so  that 
they  could  get  up  alone  when  weakened  by 
the  winter’s,  starvation.  The  colonists  ear- 
ly learned  to  plant  grass  seed  from  Europe, 
and  to  plant  com  for  the  animals.  Tur- 
nips, so  valuable  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
were  of  little  value  here.  In  the  South  they 
did  not  flourish  well ; in  the  North  they  grew 
well  enough,  but  being  very  watery  in  their 
nature,  and  the  winters  being  so  cold,  they 
froze  very  readily,  and  thus  their  value  was 
greatly  diminished.  Maize  was  made  to 
take  their  place,  and  sometimes  beans  were 
sparingly  cultivated;  but  with  this  crop, 
again,  we  had  to  learn  by  experience  and 
disappointment.  The  field  bean  of  Europe 
did  not  thrive  well  here.  It  struggled  for 
cultivation  ^ for  more  than  a century,  and 
was  finally  abandoned  as  a field  crop.  Oth- 
er kinds  of  beans,  however,  partially  took 
its  place.  Clover  was  introduced  from  En- 
gland quite  early  last  century.  Eliot  speaks 
in  its  praise  as  early  as  1747,  but  for  some 
reason  it  did  not  come  into  common  use  un- 
til sixty  or  seventy  years  later.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  wonder  that  all  kinds  of  live  stock 
deteriorated,  that  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  wolves,  and  that  they  only  began  to 
tlnrive  successfully  after  so  long  experiment 
and  so  bitter  experience.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  laws  of  breeding 
were  not  then  well  understood ; but  special 
attention  was  given  to  this  practical  ques- 
tion during  the  last  half  of  the  last  century. 
Sebright  published  about  1773,  and  Bake- 
well’s  experiments  were  then  in  full  prog- 
ress ; and  although  he  died  without  giving 
the  secret  of  his  successes  to  the  world,  the 
results  were  seen  and  many  of  the  condi- 
tions known.  In  this  period  the  breeding 
of  all  kinds  of  animals  received  special  at- 
tention, and  while  the  more  scientific  prob- 
lems were  being  solved  abroad,  the  colonists 
here  had  solved  those  of  forage,  acclima- 
tion, and  adaptation. 


Several  of  the  more  valued  breeds  of 
neat  cattle  were  established  early  in  the 
Old  World,  and  improved  during  the  period 
spoken  of.  pedigrees  began  to  be  carefully 
looked  after.  The  first  volume  of  the  Enr 
glish  Short-horn  Herd-Book  appeared  in  1822, 
but  its  pedigrees  began  at  about  this  period, 
or  a little  earlier.  Only  thirty  animals  are 
recorded  that  flourished  in  1780  and  earlier ; 
and  while  the  blood  of  unrecorded  animals 
afterward  came  in,  for  present  purposes  the 
pedigrees  of  all  the  thousands  of  thorough- 
bred short-horns  date  back  to  about  that 
time,  theoretically  at  least.  Precisely  when 
the  first  importations  of  this  breed  were 
made  to  this  country  is  uncertain.  It  is 
now  believed  that  they  occurred  very  soon 
after  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  there  are 
traditions  of  several  importations  before 
1800.  Soon  after  that  date  importations 
began  in  earnest,  and  have  gone  on  ever 
since.  The  first  volume  of  the  American 
Short-horn  Herd-Book  wTas  published  in  1846, 
the  thirteenth  last  year,  and  in  them  are 
recorded  some  33,000  pedigrees.  Certain 
strains  of  this  breed  have  thrived  peculiar- 
ly well  here,  and  the  sale  of  one  herd,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1873,  at  New  York  Mills,  was 
doubtless  the  most  extraordinary  cattle  sale 
that  has  ever  taken  place  any  w'here.  At 
this  sale  109  head  sold  for  about  $382,000,  or 
an  average  of  over  $3500  per  head,  the  high- 
er prices  being  $40,600  for  a cow,  and  several 
sold  for  over  $20,000  ea?ck,  a calf  but  five 
months  old  selling  for  $27,000.  The  Devons 
were  also  introduced  early,  and  previous  to 
1840  were  imported  more  abundantly  than 
the  short-horns,  and  have  perhaps  had  as 
wide  an  influence  on  the  improvement  of 
American  cattle  as  the  last-named  breed, 
or  even  a wider.  Now  all  the  more  distin- 
guished breeds  of  Europe  are  successfully 
bred  here,  and  some  five  or  six  of  the  more 
numerous  or  important  have  American  herd- 
books  now  published. 

The  effect  of  all  this  has  been  to  enor- 
mously elevate  the  quality  of  American 
cattle ; and  so  completely  has  the  mongrel 
or  “native”  stock  been  improved  through 
these  that  in  certain  agricultural  societies 
where  premiums  are  offered  for  the  best 
“ natives”  it  is  found  that  all  that  are  offer- 
ed as  such  are,  in  fact,  “ grades,”  having  had 
an  infusion  of  better  blood  within  three  or 
four  generations.  Even  the  Spanish  cattle 
of  Texas  and  California  are  being  rapidly 
changed  and  improved  through  and  by  these 
better  breeds. 

The  history  of  American  horses  is  in  most 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  cattle.  There 
was  at  first  deterioration,  but  in  a less  de- 
gree, then  a slow  improvement  through  se- 
lection and  better  feeding,  then  a more 
rapid  improvement  through  better  breeding 
and  the  importation  of  better  stock.  The 
race  of  trotters  is  peculiarly  American.  It* 
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originated  here,  and  is  here  found  in  its 
greatest  development.  It  appears  to  have 
followed  and  been  caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion and  improvement  in  ligl}t  carriages. 
The  thorough-breds  of  Europe,  the  race- 
horse and  the  hunter,  are  essentially  run- 
ning horses.  For  American  uses  trotters 
were  needed;  various  causes  tended  to 
make  them  popular,  and  in  the  last  fifty 
years  the  breed  has  been  made.  It  has  a 
large  infusion  of  the  English  thorough-bred 
in  it,  yet  few  noted  trotters  are  thorough- 
breds. The  gait  and  speed  are  in  part  the 
result  of  training,  and  are  in  part  hereditary. 
There  has  been  a constantly  augmenting 
speed  and  a great  increase  in  the  number 
of  horses  that  are  fast  trotters.  But  a few 
years  ago  the  speed  of  a mile  in  two  and  a 
half  minutes  was  unheard  of ; now  per- 
haps 500  or  600  horses  are  known  to  have 
trotted  a mile  in  that  time. 

There  is  no  question  but  that,  as  a whole, 
the  quality  of  American  horses  has  greatly 
improved  in  the  hundred  years.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  great  increase  of  railroads 
would  diminish  the  number  required,  but, 
as  a fact,  the  reverse  is  true. 

American  sheep  before  1776  . were  all 
coarse- wooled  and  mostly  very  inferior  ani- 
mals. In  Europe  the  fine-wooled  breeds 
were  shut  up  in  Spain,  and  various  causes 
prevented  the  exportation  of  the  English 
improved  coarse- wooled  breeds.  Eliot,  in  his 
“First  Essay”  (1747),  says:  “A  better  Breed 
of  Sheep  is  w hat  we  want.  The  English  Breed 
of  Cotswold  Sheep  can  not  be  obtained,  or 
at  least  without  great  Difficulty  : for  Wool 
and  live  Sheep  are  contraband  Goods, 
which  all  Strangers  are  prohibited  from 
carrying  out  on  Pain  of  having  the  right 
Hand  cut  off.”  Before  1800  there  were  a 
few  importations  of  improved  coarse-wooled 
sheep,  and  very  many  importations  since. 
Merino  sheep  were  carried  into  Saxony  from 
Spain  in  1765,  into  France  about  1776,  and 
England  about  1790.  Three  merinoes  were 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  1793,  but 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  presented 
not  knowing  their  value,  they  were  eaten 
for  mutton.  In  1801  or  1802  a few  more 
came,  and  there  were  several  small  importa- 
tions from  Spain  and  France  before  1815. 
The  Saxon  merino  was  introduced  in  1824. 
Various  causes  led  to  wild  speculation  more 
than  once  in  fine-wooled  sheep  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  have  increased  now  to  many 
millions,  and  some  of  the  most  noted  flocks 
of  the  world  have  been  or  are  here.  Indi- 
vidual animals  have  sold  as  high  as  $10,000 
and  even  $14,000.  Both  for  fineness  of  fibre 
and  weight  of  fleece  the  American  wool  is 
celebrated,  and  the  finest  fibre  yet  attained 
was  from  sheep  bred  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania about  1850.  Since  that  time  weight 
of  fleece  rather  than  excessive  fineness  has 
been  bred  for.  The  great  pastures  of  Texas 


and  California  at  home,  and  of  Australia  and 
South  America,  are  now  in  competition  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  but  the  wool 
produced  in  some  of  the  older  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Ohio  Basin,  is  especially 
sought  after  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
finer  goods. 

The  statistics  of  live  stock  in  the  United 
States  as  given  in  the  last  census  pre  con- 
fessedly very  imperfect,  hence  no  numbers 
are  here  quoted  except  the  aggregate  value, 
which  was  estimated  as  amounting  to  up- 
ward of  $1,500,000,000. 

Incidental  to  this  branch  of  our  subject, 
we  may  mention  an  American  invention,  the 
cheese-factory  system.  This  was  first  put  in 
operation  in  1851  by  Mr.  Jesse  Williams,  in 
Oneida  County,  New'  York.  Down  to  April, 
1860,  twenty-one  factories  had  been  started. 
Then  the  increase  was  so  rapid  that  by  the 
end  of  1866  there  had  been  500  factories 
erected  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone; 
and  the  capitaf  incidentally  employed  in 
the  farms  and  stock  amounted  to  at  least 
$40,000,000.  In  1870  there  were  over  1300 
factories  in  operation  in  the  country,  pro- 
ducing about  55,000  tons  of  cheese.  The 
system  is  still  growing  here,  and  has  ex- 
tended to  foreign  countries. 

The  great  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  transportation,  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  wheat  of  Iowa  and  California 
to  compete  in  the  English  markets  with 
that  raised  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and 
which  place  Iowa  in  competition  with  New 
England,  have  operated  to  specialize  farm- 
ing. The  large  farmer  of  to-day  raises  fewer 
kinds  on  his  farm  than  did  the  small  farmer 
of  the  last  century.  This  specialization  al- 
lows the  use  of  the  higher  appliances  and 
the  use  of  capital  as  the  former  system 
could  not.  The  true  farms  have  doubtless 
grown  in  size,  on  the  average.  The  early 
settlers  of  necessity  could  till  but  small 
farms.  The  tax  lists  of  Long  Island  for 
years  between  1675  and  1685  show  that  in 
nine  English  towns  the  average  land-hold- 
ing was  about  twenty-two  acres,  and  in  the 
five  Dutch  towns  about  thirty-seven  acres, 
or  for  tbe  whole  fourteen  towns  it  was  twen- 
ty-five and  one-third  acres,  and  at  that  time 
over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  tax-payers  were 
land-holders.  The  national  census  of  1870 
enumerates  2,660,000  farms,  only  six  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  which  were  of  less  than  ten 
acres,  and  more  than  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber contained  over  fifty  acres.  The  cash  val- 
ue of  the  farms,  implements,  and  live  stock 
was  placed  at  upward  of  $11,000,000,000,  and 
the  total  estimated  value  of  all  the  farm 
productions  at  about  $2,448,000,000.  Of  the 
12,500,000  persons  “ engaged  in  all  classes  of 
occupations,”  6,000,000  were  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture. We  have  absolutely  no  statistics 
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of  the  agriculture  of  the  colonies  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution ; therefore  the  actual  fig- 
ures of  progress  can  not  be  given,  and  we 
refrain  from  estimates. 

Agricultural  newspapers,  societies,  schools, 
and  literature  hardly  had  an  existence  be- 
fore 1776.  Less  than  forty  newspapers  were 
then  published  in  the  colonies,  none  of  them 
agricultural.  In  1870  there  were  ninety- 
three  agricultural  and  horticultural  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  with  an  aggregate 
annual  issue  of  21,500,000  copies. 

Agricultural  societies  were  organized  just 
after  the  Revolution ; exhibitions  or  “ fairs” 
began  between  1810  and  1820.  It  is  believed 
that  there  are  now  2000  agricultural  socie- 
ties, clubs,  and  boards  of  agriculture  organ- 
ized and  in  operation.  Their  annual  “re- 
• ports”  amount  to  very  many  volumes.  A 
few  tracts  and  essays,  which  altogether 
would  make  but  a single  small  volume,  were 
the  entire  special  agricultural  literature  the 
colonies  produced.  The  agricultural  liter- 
ature of  to-day  is  confusing  by  its  quantity 
and  variety. 

Agricultural  professorships  were  estab- 
lished in  Europe  some  time  last  century, 
and  the  first  agricultural  school  begap  in 
1799.  In  this  country,  Samuel  L.  Mitchill 
was  made  “ Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Agri- 
culture” in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in 
1791,  but  there  is  no  record  that  he  gave 
special  instruction  in  agriculture.  In  vari- 
ous colleges  professors  of  general  chemistry 
treated  more  or  less  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try. After  special  preparation  for  the  office, 
John  P.  Norton  was  appointed  “ Professor 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Physiology”  in  Yale  College  in 
1846,  perhaps  the  first  actual  professor  of 
agriculture  in  an  American  college.  His 
instruction  began  in  1847,  since  which  time 
numerous  other  similar  professorships  have 
been  established. 

Agricultural  schools  and  colleges  were 
talked  of  for  many  years,  and  a few  made 
an  actual  or  nominal  beginning  before  1850, 
and  several  before  1860.  In  1862  Congress 
appropriated  certain  lands  to  establish  or 
aid  schools  in  the  various  States,  “ without 
excluding  other  studies,”  to  “teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.”  Stimu- 
lated by  this,  and  aided  by  private  and 
State  aid,  about  forty  schools  are  now  in 
existence,  trying  in  various  ways  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  establish- 
ed. The  most  of  them  are  recent,  and  they 
are  mainly  important,  in  this  account  of 
progress,  because  of  what  they  indicate  rath- 
er than  what  they  have  yet  accomplished. 
A few  of  the  older  ones  have,  however,  al- 
ready had  considerable  influence,  and  all  are 
ready  for  the  coming  century’s  work. 

William  H.  Brewer. 

Nrw  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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KATY, 

SHE  had  lived  with  us  so  long— as  length 
of  service  counts  here — that  we  felt  cs 
if  we  owned  Katy ; and  wo  did,  if  owner- 
ship comes  by  right  of  discovery. 

It  was  as  if  she  had  been  left  on  our  door- 
step, like  any  other  foundling,  and  we  had 
taken  her  in,  cared  for  her,  and  loved  and 
trusted  her  for  six  long,  faithful  years ; liv- 
ing in  the  hope,  as  I used  to  tell  mother, 
that  the  bond  might  “continuo  the  same 
unto  my  life’s  end,  Amen,”  like  the  pious 
desire  in  the  catechism. 

She  came  to  our  door  one  dark,  wet  night 
in  March,  half  sick,  utterly  hopeless,  asking 
for  work.  She  had  been  in  the  country  but 
a few  weeks ; came  with  her  mother  to  spy 
out  the  land,  and  get  things  “sittled  like” 
beforo  sending  for  the  remainder  of  the 
family. 

“ Siven  childer,  miss,  an’  no  father  to  one 
o’  thim,”  she  said. 

They  had  exhausted  their  small  stock  of 
money,  and  not  being  able  to  replenish  by 
picking  up  gold  on  the  highway,  as  they  ex- 
pected to  do,  Mrs.  Brice  was  forced  to  white- 
wash and  do  general  charring,  and  Katy 
came  to  us — a chance  blessing. 

I shall  never  forget  her  pathetic  tone, 
when  she  said,  “ I work  stronger  than  I look, 
miss.” 

It  was  bright  and  warm  in  the  hall,  mak- 
ing the  outside  darkness  blacker  by  the  con- 
trast, and  I hadn’t  the  heart  to  say  no. 

Mother  insisted  it  was  the  soft  eyes  and 
sweet  voice  that  won  me,  more  than  any 
promise  held  out  by  Katy’s  self-commenda- 
tions. And  it  may  be,  for  she  was  neat  and 
pretty  in  her  seventeen-year-old  freshness. 

’ Besides,  we  wanted  just  such  a trim  little 
maid.  And  I was  justified;  for  she  pros- 
pered in  the  brightness  of  our  quiet  life, 
and  repaid  a thousandfold  our  trust  in  her. 

I really  had  come  to  look  upon  her  as  much 
of  a fixture  in  the  family  as  mother  or  my- 
self ; so  I was  pretty  well  stunned  one  morn- 
ing when  a faint,  meek  voice,  which  I should 
not  have  known  for  Katy’s  only  that  she 
was  busy  in  the  corner,  her  back  toward 
me,  dusting  the  little  fineries  in  her  nice, 
dainty  way. 

“ I want  to  be  married,  Miss  Mary.” 

“ Why,  Katy  Brice ! I am  ashamed  of  you,” 

I said,  severely.  “ Perhaps  others  may  want 
to  be  married,  but  I don’t  think  it  modest 
to  say  so.” 

“But,  ye  see,  miss,  I have  the  chance,” 
with  an  emphasis  that,  in  another,  might 
have  passed  for  sarcasm,  for  I was  sufficient- 
ly Katy’s  senior  to  stand  in  her  estimation 
as  an  “ ould  maid,”  reasonably  beyond  such 
youthful  frivolities. 

“But  what  upon  earth  put  marriage 
into  your  head  ? Don’t  you  have  trouble 
enough  f ’ 
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“Yes’m,”  said  meek  Katy.  “But  Jerry 
Burke  an’  me  are  sort  o’  coosins,  an’  I’m 
wake  like,  ye  know,  Miss  Mary.  An’  Jer- 
ry he  thought  we’d  best  git  married.  He’s 
forehanded,  an’  has  a bit  of  money  in  the 
bank ; an’  he  says  I’ll  not  have  to  work  so 
hard,  an’  it  will  -be  me  own  house- work ; 
an’  so  it  will,  ye  know,  miss.” 

“ Yes.  And  you  believe  all  this  blarney,” 
said  I.  “ He  won’t  let  you  wash  your  hands 
in  cold  water.  I dare  say  not,  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  you  choose  to  find  fire  to 
warm  it.” 

But  it  was  all  lost  on  Katy,  the  only  re- 
sponse being, “Would  the  mistress  object, 
do  ye  think  T” 

“Much  good  it  will  do  her  if  she  does! 
But  have  you  any  other  wise  reason  besides 
being  i wake,’  you  foolish  girl  P’ 

“Well,  ye  see,  Jerry  an’  me  we  mit  at 
Bridget  Mooney’s  last  Saturday  was  two 
weeks.  Me  mother  knew  his  father  in  the 
ould  country;  in  Limerick  it  was.  She 
seed  Jerry  when  he  was  a lad,  an’  she 
thinks  lie’s  a nice  boy ; an’,  ye  see,  he  likes 
me.  Wud  you  and  the  mistress  come  to  the 
widdin’,  then,  miss  f It’s  but  a step  to  St. 
Mary’s,  an’  it  don’t  look  like  stormin’  the 
night.” 

And  this  was  the  whole  story ! Our  mod- 
est little  maid  had  in  two  weeks  been  wooed 
and  won,  und  was  to  be  married  “ the  night.” 

We  excused  the  bride  elect  from  further 
duty  on  her  wedding-day,  and  she  set  about 
her  trousseau,  and  preparing  for  the  enter- 
tainment after  the  ceremony. 

“Jerry  bought  a fine  cake  at  the  baker’s, 
just  round  the  corner.  I’ve  it  up  stairs  in 
me  bidroom,  miss.  Wud  ye  come  up  an’  see 
if  ye  think  it’s  nice  f An’  wud  the  mistress 
let  me  cut  a bit  of  mince-pie,  just  for  Jerry  f 
He’s  that  fond  of  it !” 

I gave  an  unlimited  order  on  the  larder, 
and  a set  of  spoons  that  had  served  us  as 
faithfully  as  Katy ; and  then,  with  a sink- 
ing heart,  went  to  carry  the  news  and  the 
invitation  to  mother. 

“ You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
encourage  the  child  in  such  folly ! You  are 
old  enough  to  know  better,  if  she  isn’t. 
Send  Katy  to  me.  I’ll  stop  this  nonsense !” 
was  the  pleasant  reception  that  awaited  the 
story  that  had  been  softened  and  cushioned 
to  meet  the  occasion. 

But  when  was  wise  counsel  ever  taken, 
or  when  did  intermeddling  avail  in  a love 
affair  ? Certainly  not  this  time,  for  at  the 
hour  appointed  we  crossed  the  street  to  St. 
Mary’s,  and  found  the  bridal  party  in  a 
dimly  lighted  passage  in  the  rear  of  the 
church,  awaiting  the  convenience  of  Father 
Rooney,  who,  as  informed  by  the  sexton, 
“ was  havin’  dinner  company,  and  couldn’t 
come  to  wunst,”  and  we  bided  his  time.  I 
looked  around  at  my  companions.  Here  was 
Katy’s  mother,  a stalwart  Irishwoman,  clad 


in  the  blanket-shawl  and  alpaca  hood  dear 
to  the  mothers  of  Erin.  She  was  offering 
good  advice  to  a friend  suffering  from 
“ cowld,”  and  giving  the  rules  for  making  a 
posset,  which  she  called  “ fite  fay.”  As  it 
was  Mrs.  Brice’s  panacea  for  most  bodily 
ills,  and  had  been  advised  for  my  taking 
many  times,  I recognized  the  delectable 
compound  as  white  whey. 

Katy  herself  was  bright  and  neat  in  a 
green  stuff  dress  that  had  been  dedicated  to 
St.  Patrick  a few  months  before.  Her  hair, 
“done  by  the  drisser”  in  a multitude  of 
puffings  and  frizzings,  was  surmounted  by 
a white  tinsel  wreath  that  glittered  in  the 
light  of  one  gas  jet,  and  did  its  best  to 
spoil  the  looks  of  our  little  maid,  who,  in 
her  plain  print  dress  and  natural  wavy  hair, 
always  looked  refined  and  pretty.  * 

The  party  of  the  first  part  was  sitting  in  a 
dark  comer  with  two  or  three  of  his  friends^ 
and  I could  not  make  him  out  clearly  until 
we  were  summoned  to  await  his  reverence 
at  the  altar,  and  it  was  too  late  to  snatch 
Katy  from  her  doom.  He  was  by  no  means 
a young  “ boy,”  being  at  least  fifteen  years 
beyond  our  twenty  - three  - year  - old  Katy. 
He  was  coarse  and  stupid  and  shamefaced, 
witfi  his  hair  plastered  down  almost  to  his 
red-rimmed,  sheepish  eyes,  and  w ith  an  up- 
per lip  so  short  that  his  teeth  were  always 
on  view.  Indeed,  in  every  way  and  alto- 
gether a bad  subject.  I looked  on  and  list- 
ened in  a half-dazed  way  to  the  very  brief 
service  that  gave  Katy  her  sentence  for  life. 
Once  before  I bad  witnessed  a marriage  in 
St.  Mary’s.  Then  it  was  a matter  of  day- 
light and  candles,  flowers  and  incense,  gor- 
geous vestments  and  many  priests  and  much 
ceremony.  We  were  bowed  by  obsequious 
ushers  through  the  wide  front  doorway. 
But  we  were  poor  folk,  and  this  was  anoth- 
er affair.  One  impatient  priest,  anxious  to 
get  through  with  the  bother  and  return  to 
his  guests,  was  accounted  sufficient  for  us. 

The  good  father  had  evidently  been  hav- 
ing a jovial  time  over  his  dinner,  and  wasted 
but  little  of  it  on  us.  As  a matter  of  habit, 
he  gave  a brief  preachment  of  good  advice 
after  the  ceremony,  culminating  in,  “ And  if 
you  have  children  (God  grant  you  may!), 
mind  your  duty  to  the  Church,”  etc.  After 
which  a hasty  blessing,  the  lights  turned 
out,  and  we  groped  our  way  back  through 
the  dark  passage  as  we  came  in. 

I recrossed  the  street  with  a heavy  heart, 
the  wedding  train  slowly  filing  down  the 
basement  steps  to  eat  the  pink  and  green 
sugared  cake,  the  mince-pie  for  the  groom’s 
special  delectation,  and  to  drink  a pitcher 
of  beer  from  the  “ widdy’s”  in  the  next 
street,  a contribution  from  a thoughtful 
guest  towrard  the  general  hilarity. 

The  rejoicings  were  of  a quiet  and  order- 
ly sort,  as  they  were  likely  to  be  with  Moth- 
er Brice  to  the  fore ; and  at  ton  o’clock  Katy 
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came  up  stairs  to  say  good-by,  and,  with  tears 
and  smiles  mingling,  took  mother’s  lecture, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  good  advice  and 
solemn  warning. 

“Oh,  you  foolish  girl!  how  do  you  expect 
ever  to  get  along  with  that  great  lazy-look- 
ing  fellow  f I am  disappointed  in  you, 
Katy.  But  go  along;  be  good-natured, 
keep  your  house  clean,  and  remember  we 
are  your  friends.” 

“ Yes’m,”  said  Katy.  “ Thank  ye,  ma’am. 
Indeed,  I feel  as  if  it  was  goin’  from  home 
I am.  God  keep  ye  in  good  health,  Miss 
Mary !”  and  Katy  vanished  from  our  sight. 

The  revelers  below  followed,  and  we  could 
hear  the  laughing  and  chaffing  that  broke 
in  upon  the  quietness  of  the  night  as  they 
followed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke  to  their  new 
home. 

We  saw  but  little  of  Katy  during  the  year 
following  her  marriage,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  trying  to  make  good  her  place  in  the 
household  had,  I fear,  hardened  my  heart  to- 
ward all  of  her  kind,  and  nearly  blotted  out 
all  remembrance  of  our  bright  little  Irish 
girl,  when  a modest  knock  at  the  sitting- 
room  door  one  morning  was  followed,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  invitation  to  “ come,”  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a ghost  of  our  Katy.  It  was 
not  only  the  change,  but  the  character  of  it, 
that  shocked  me.  The  beautiful  hair,  that 
seems  to  thrive  best  under  neglect — the 
wavy,  glossy  Irish  hair,  so  long  and  abun- 
dant— was  uncombed  and  twisted  in  a rough 
ball  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  with  locks  strag- 
gling to  her  waist.  But  worse  than  ail  else 
was  the  pervading  and  reckless  untidiness 
of  her  dress  and  person.  The  inevitable 
blanket -shawl  was  secured  by  a hair-pin, 
and  the  whole  toilet  finished  off  by  a soiled 
woolen  hood.  Father  Rooney’s  pious  nup- 
tial wish  had  been  fulfilled,  and  Katy’s  mis- 
ery was  crowned  with  a baby  in  every  way 
a repetition  of  its  mother’s  unwholesome- 
ness and  squalor.  Before  I could  give  ex- 
pression to  my  astonishment,  Katy’s  sweet 
voice,  which  had  alone  escaped  the  general 
wreck,  broke  in  with, 

“ An’  how  have  ye  been  since,  Miss  Mary  V ’ 

“ You  may  well  say  ‘ since,’  you  poor  child, 
for  you  look  as  if  every  thing  gone  before 
might  be  blotted  out,”  said  I.  “And  now 
teU  me  the  trouble.” 

“Well,  ye  see,  miss,  Jerry  is  out  of  work, 
because  of  the  strikes,  an’  he  have  been 
mostly  since.  Men  are  so  wake,  ye  know, 
miss ! An’  then  it  wasn’t  pleasant  an’  warm 
most  times  when  he’d  come  home,  an’  wid 
me  sick  and  poorly.  Ye  cudn’t  expect  but 
he’d  rather  stay  at  the  corner,  where  his 
(Hends  made  him  welcome,  an’  it  was  light 
an’  cheerful  like.  The  boys  all  like  Jerry, 
an’  treated  him  finely.  An’  ye  cudn’t  blame 
him  for  stayin’,  cud  ye,  miss  f” 

“ You  mean  he  is  a poor  shiftless  fellow, 
who  drinks  up  all  he  earns,  and  leaves  you 
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and  the  baby  to  freeze  and  starve.  That’s 
about  the  English  of  it,  isn’t  it,  Katy  T” 

“Jerry  don’t  mean  to  be  bad,  Miss  Mary. 
But  oh,  men  are  so  quare ! An’  I came  to 
see  if  you  or  the  mistress  cudn’t  do  some- 
thin’ for  the  poor  lad.  They  are  puttin’  men 
to  work  at  the  Cintral  Park,  an’  I hear,  if  I 
can  git  a letter  to  one  of  the  owners,  may- 
be I’d  git  a job  for  Jerry.  I’m  doin’  it  un- 
beknownst, for  I don’t  want  him  to  be  dis- 
appointed if  I fail.  Cud  ye  git  me  a line 
from  one  of  ycr  friends,  do  ye  think  f Ye 
see,  I’m  not  strong,  an’  I’ve  sich  an  impris- 
sion  about  me  heart ! An’  oh ! Miss  Mary, 
I’m  so  tired  wid  waitin’  an’  hopin’ !”  And 
poor  Katy  utterly  broke  down,  and  sobbed 
as  hysterically  as  a fine  lady. 

I took  the  baby  with  a shudder  I could 
scarcely  hide,  and  seating  its  mother  in  the 
big  Shaker  chair,  called  for  something  to 
strengthen  and  revive  the  poor  girl,  making 
an  effort  at  the  same  time  to  turn  her  mind 
from  her  troubles. 

“What  is  the  baby’s  name,  Katyt”  I 
asked. 

“ Anastasia.  Do  you  like  it,  Miss  Mary  f 
I wanted  to  call  her  for  you,  but,  ye  see,  she 
fell  on  St.  Anastasia’s  Day,  an’  Father  Roo- 
ney said  it  would  bring  her  good  luck.  Poor 
baby ! It  is  a big  name  for  a little  one ; but 
I can  call  her  ’Stasia,  ye  know.  But  will 
ye  git  me  the  letter,  if  ye  please,  miss  ? May- 
be if  Jerry  cud  git  work  he’d  be  pleasanter 
and  stay  at  home  more.  -I  don’t  think  he 
means  to  be  bad ; but  men  can’t  bear  trou- 
ble.” 

Mother,  who  had  administered  a warm 
and  comforting  drink  to  Katy,  had  refrain- 
ed from  any  reference  to  her  own  foresight, 
although  I knew  the  trouble  she  had  to  keep 
quiet,  for  “ I knew  how  it  would  turn  out,” 
and  “ I said  so  at  the  time,  you  remember,” 
are  my  dear  mother’s  weak  points.  She  did 
permit  herself  to  fire  this  small  shot : 

“ I am  afraid,  Katy,  you  didn’t  better  your- 
self when  you  changed  situations,  and  left 
us  to  do  house-work  for  Mr.  Burke.” 

Katy  looked  at  mother  for  a minute  as 
if  recognizing  the  spirit  of  the  remark,  and 
then,  with  a deep  sigh, 

“ But  ye  can  niver  tell  how  things  are 
goin’  to  be  till  ye  try  thim.  Bridget  Mooney 
told  me  it  was  bad  luck  to  marry  a man  if 
the.  first  letter  of  his  name  was  the  same  as 
yer  own.  Bridget  said, 

4 If  ye  change  the  name  and  not  the  letter, 

Te  change  for  woree  and  not  for  better.' 

An’  maybe  Bridget  was  right.  But  if  Jer- 
ry’s name  had  been  Kelly,  I don’t  think  it 
wud  have  differed : do  yon,  ma’am  P’ 

Katy  and  the  baby  both  refreshed,  she 
began  to  get  herself  in  shape  to  go  back  to 
her  forlorn  home,  encouraged  and  brighten- 
ed by  the  promise  of  a letter  from  somebody 
“ to  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Park”  that 
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was  .to  do  such  wonders  for  that  hopeless 
scamp  of  a Jerry.  Two  or  three  months 
passed  without  our  hearing  whether  he  had 
been  appointed  on  the  Park  staff  or  not,  for 
we  respected  Katy’s  unwillingness  to  reveal 
her  exact  whereabouts. 

“Fifteen  hundred  an’  something  Third 
Avenyer.  I disremember  the  rest  of  it, 
Miss  Mary,  an’  anyways  I wudn’t  like  ye  to 
come,”  she  said,  in  reply  to  inquiries  in  that 
direction.  So,  as  I said,  for  two  or  three 
months  we  did  not  hear  from  Katy  or  her 
troubles.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however, 
I was  summoned  by  her  successor  to  “ come 
to  the  kitchen  a minute,  wud  ye,  plaze,” 
and,  going,  found  our  poor  Katy  Burke,  so 
wasted  and  pale  I might  have  passed  her 
without  recognition.  Her  face  was  half 
hidden  in  a shawl,  which  covered  her  head 
in  lieu  of  the  woolen  hood,  her  dress  torn 
and  soiled;  and  with  a voice  broken  and 
tremulous,  she  said : 

“ Don’t  be  frightened,  miss,  but  I came  in 
sich  a hurry.  I’d  no  time  to  look  for  me 
things.  I wanted  to  tell  ye — for  I don’t 
know  what  may  befall  me — that  I think  I’m 
gittin’  poorly.  The  wakeness  grows  on  me 
greatly,  an’  mo  heart  bates  that  quick  like ! 
I look  strong,  Jerry  says,  but  I can’t  do  a 
turn  of  work,  me  breath  troubles  me  that 
much.  And  then  the  poor  little  ’Stasia! 
An’  oh,  dear  Miss  Mary,  there’s  another  to 
come  soon !” 

“ Well,  well,  Katy,  don’t  cry.  If  we  get 
married  we  must  take  what  is  sent,”  said  I, 
in  the  egotism  of  my  spinster  philosophy. 
“ Never  mind  now.  We  will  see  to  ’Stasia, 
and  send  something  to  keep  the  little  girl 
warm.  And  now  come  up  stairs  and  see 
mother ; she  will  comfort  you  more  than  I 
can.” 

“No,  please,  miss;  not  to-day.  Ye  see, 
Jerry  has  had  troublo  again.  The  boy  is 
doin’  nothing,  an’  he  falls  into  bad  ways. 
The  drink  crazes  him,  or  he  wud  niver  have 
hurt  me.  I’m  sure  he  didn’t  intind  it ; but 
I don’t  want  the  mistress  to  see  it.” 

Katy  had  been  sitting  in  the  shade,  but 
now  I saw  “ it”  meant  a severe  cut  on  the 
cheek,  and  a livid  mark  under  the  right  eye. 

What  could  be  done!  If  we  had^been 
rich,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  thing  to 
pension  Katy  and  take  her  away  from  her 
hard  fate.  Indeed,  I said  as  much  to  her. 

“ Leave  Jerry,  Miss  Mary ! Ye  can  niver 
think  it ! What  for  f Poor  lad,  it  is  hard 
for  himself  as  well !”  she  cried,  horror-strick- 
en at  the  thought.  “ Yankee  gintlemin  don’t 
bate  their  wives  much,  an’  ye’re  not  used 
to  it ; but  I’d  niver  think  of  leavin’  Jerry 
for  that ! No,  no ; he’ll  git  work,  an’  then 
he’ll  drop  his  bad  ways,  an’  stay  home  au’ 
be  good  to  ’Stasia  an’  me.  He  knows  how 
to  be  good  when  he  leaves  the  drink.  It’s 
no  trouble  to  Jerry  to  be  good.  Oh  no,  Miss 
Mary!” 


“ True,  loyal  wife,”  I thought ; but  I said, 
“ You  are  a foolish  girl,  Katy  Burke,  to  look 
for  any  good  in  a man  who  abuses  you  as 
Jerry  does.  I would  like  to  see  a man  offer 
to—” 

“ Well,  miss,”  interrupted  Katy,  u there’s 
no  danger ; it  isn’t  for  the  likes  of  ye.  But 
it  is  hard  when  ye’re  tryin’  to  do  the  best, 
an’  ye’re  hungry  an’  cold  altogether.  I don’t 
want  to  complain,  for  there’s  them  as  is 
worse  off  than  mesel£  Praise  God  for  my 
good  friends !” 

Once  more,  aided  and  comforted,  Katy 
dropped  out  of  sight,  and  so  long  a time 
passed  without  hearing  from  her  we  con- 
soled ourselves  with  the  hope  that  she  had 
reached  the  peace  and  quiet  she  was  so  sure 
of  “ some  time.” 

I think  it  was  about  six  months  after  this 
visit  that  I received  a note  dated  8t.  Peter’s 
Hospital,  and  signed  “ Mother  Paula,”  set- 
ting forth  that  a young  woman  in  the  lying- 
in  ward,  who  was  very  ill,  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  me.  “ If  you  have  any  wish  to 
comply  with  her  request,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  come  at  once,  as  she  may  not  live  beyond 
the  day.” 

I was  beside  Katy’s  bed  before  the  hour 
was  ended  in  which  I had  received  the  sum- 
mons, and  was  greeted  with  a smile  so  sweet, 
so  self-forgetting,  so  like  onr  Katy  of  old 
time,  I could  only  hide  my  eyes  and  try  to 
keep  back  the  useless  tears. 

But  Katy’s  eyes  were  dry  and  full  of  “ex- 
ceeding peace,”  and  her  pinched  face  puri- 
fied and  almost  beatified  by  suffering. 

“Don’t  fret  and  cry  now,  Miss  Mary,  for 
ye  see  it  has  all  come  right.  But  do  ye 
think  ye  cud  find  Jerry!  Ye  sec,  I was 
took  so  suddeut!  an’  the  poor  lad  hadn’t 
come  home.  Oh,  he’ll  feel  bad,  Jerry  will, 
when  he  knows  it.  The  Bisters  will  take 
little  ’Stasia;  but  the  baby  will  go  wid 
me,  thanks  be  to  God ! May  He  bless  you 
and  the  mistress  dear.  It’s  good  ye’re  not 
married,  Miss  Mary.” 

“ Don’t  think  of  me,  Katy.  What  can  I 
do  for  you,  you  poor  child  f ” 

“ Nothing,  thauk  ye,  miss ; I have  every 
thing.  But  if  it  wudn’t  trouble  ye  too 
much,  I’d  take  it  kindly  if  ye’d  see  little 
’Stasia  sometimes ; an’  oh,  don’t  let  her  for- 
git  her  poor  mother !” 

And  this  was  the  end.  Katy  died  during 
the  night — “ she  was  glad  to  go,”  the  nurse 
said. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Jerry  Burke  come 
to  the  hospital,  and  with  many  tears  and 
lamentations  howled  out  his  grief  oyer 
Katy’s  quiet  bed ; mad  in  a voice  husky  with 
woe  asserted  his  right  to  the  remains 
“ me  wife.” 

They  had  “a  beautiful  wake,”  one  of  the 
neighbors  told  me,  “ wid  plenty  of  candles, 
an’  a fine  breastplate,  an’  every  thing  nice 
an’  dacent,  miss.  Only  Jerry  felt  that 
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crushed  he  tuck  a little  more’n  was  good 
for  him,  an*  he  cudn’t  come  to  the  funeral 
nixt  day.  Poor  Jerry  P 

I had  missed  the  chief  mourner,  and  ask- 
ing an  explanation,  learned  that  the  ab- 
sence was  unavoidable  unless  the  funer- 


al had  been  postponed  for  sixty  days.  I 
counted  twenty -three  carriages  following 
the  hearse  that  carried  our  sacrificed  Katy 
to  her  rest.  And  it  was  a great  comfort  to 
Mother  Brice  that u no  lady  cud  have  had  a 
pnrticr  buryin’  P 


MISS  ANGEL. 

By  ANNE  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FROM  GOLDEN  SQUARE. 

WHAT  is  a mood  ? Whence  does  it 
come?  Why  does  it  overwhelm  us 
with  its  strange  stupidities  ? Here  we  sit 
quietly  in  our  chairs,  and  what  adventures 
are  ours ! What  comings  and  goings ! What 
momentary  emotion  and  curious  changes 
and  conflicts!  Armies  of  thought  sweep 
past;  experience,  memory,  hope,  are  all 
ranged  in  battle-array.  Sometimes  the  two 
fight  from  daybreak  until  sunset,  and  on 
into  the  night ; nor  is  it,  perhaps,  till  the 
morning  that  we  know  which  army  has  re- 
treated and  to  which  the  field  belongs.  For 
a time  some  such  battle  was  raging  in  An- 
gelical heart  as  she  sat  quite  quiet  upon 
the  couch  ; then  came  silence  and  the  dead- 
ness of  humiliation.  Some  sudden  hatred 
and  indignation  had  come  over  Miss  Angel, 
like  a dry  east  wind  parching  her  very  soul. 
She  had  not  deserved  this,  she  said.  She 
had  been  sincere;  she  had  not  sought  her 
own  advantage  in  all  this ; and  it  was  hard 
to  be  humiliated. 

Who  is  it  that  says  that  when  hate  be- 
gins to  take  the  place  of  love,  the  hatred  is 
the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  love  was 
great.  In  such  hatred  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
except  as  a strange  distorted  mood.  To  An- 
gelica it  came  as  a punishment  for  other 
things — for  the  gentle  vanities  and  infidel- 
ities which  had  brought  her  to  this  pass, 
which  had  led  her  on  to  overrate  her  own 
worth  and  judgment,  and  that  perhaps  of 
the  persons  whom  she  honored  with  her  re- 
gard. 

It  is  Goethe  who  says  that  those  who  will 
not  forgive  themselves  for  small  faults  are 
persons  who  overrate  their  own  importance. 
Angelica  of  late  had  had  many  excuses  for 
overrating  herself,  and  perhaps  for  this  very 
reason  suffered  more  acutely  than  she  might 
have  done  at  another  time  from  the  mistake 
she  had  made. 

Young,  ardent,  reckless ; how  was  she  to 
realize  to  herself  the  calm  imperturbability 
of  a nature  which  was  not  a passionate  one 
or  quickly  responsive  to  things  that  were 
not  tangible,  and  to  which  it  was  unaccus- 
tomed? 

The  determination  to  which  Mr.  Reynolds 
came  was  one  which  in  the  end,  perhaps,  was 


best  for  all,  for  Angelica  herself  and  for  oth- 
ers, but  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment  could 
only  be  measured  by  time.  Perhaps  it  was 
some  dim  unacknowledged  consciousness  of 
the  truth,  of  his  own  want  of  earnestness, 
which  made  him  mistrust  his  sentiment  for 
Miss  Angel,  its  strength  and  power  of  en- 
durance. 

He  walked  away  moderately  satisfied 
with  the  part  he  had  played.  Angel  sat 
quite  still,  as  I have  said,  looking  into  the 
gathering  dusk,  watching  the  lights  fade. 
They  changed  from  blue  twilight  into  gray 
and  dimmest  shadow ; chill,  cold,  silent,  the 
spring  evening  gathered  round  her,  and  her 
white  face  and  figure  faded  into  its  darkness. 

Fate  is  kind  sometimes  with  unexpected 
blessings,  that  seem  all  the  brighter  when 
they  come  in  hours  of  twilight.  Open  a 
door  into  a room  full  of  sorrow* ful  shames 
and  regrets.  Flash  the  light  of  a candle 
upon  all  these  vapors  and  dismal  consterna- 
tions. There  have  been  sounds  of  voices  on 
the  stairs;  there  have  been  exclamations 
and  thumpings  and  summonings.  Some  one 
is  calling  out  her  name  eagerly,  and  the 
noise  comes  nearer,  and  the  light  starts  into 
the  room,  and  somehow  Angel,  out  of  her 
twilight  shame,  suddenly  finds  herself  in 
light,  in  love,  infolded  in  two  trembling 
arms  that  hold  her  tight  close  to  a shabby 
old  beating  heart.  She  is  blessed  almost 
before  she  knows  who  it  is  that  has  come. 

She  feels  she  is  safe,  scarce  knowing  how 
security  has  come  to  her — safe  upon  her  fa- 
ther’s heart,  with  the  benediction  of  his 
tende(  faith  upon  her.  She  knows  all  this 
almost  before  she  has  realized  that  it  is  he. 

She  had  not  even  heard  the  footsteps  trav- 
eling up  stairs,  so  engrossed  had  she  been 
by  her  dreary  present.  That  present  is  over, 
changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  She 
gives  a wild,  happy  cry ; tears  fill  her  eyes ; 
a sudden  flood  of  ease  flows  to  her  heart ; 
the  heavy  load  seems  uplifted  as  she  clasps 
and  clings  to  the  old  man,  sobbing,  and  at 
peace  once  more. 

In  afler-years  that  moment  came  back 
to  her  again,  and  that  meeting,  and  the 
thought  of  her  dim,  despairing  loneliness, 
and  of  the  father’s  love  outside  the  closed 
door,  of  that  faithful  blessing  (never  absent, 
indeed,  in  its  tender  infallibility),  coming 
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nearer  and  nearer  to  its  expression  at  the 
time  when  she  needed  its  comfort. 

It  may  be  our  blessing  as  well  as  our  pun- 
ishment that  the  now  is  not  all  with  us  as 
we  hold  it,  nor  the  moment  all  over  that  is 
past.  It  is  never  quite  too  late  to  remem- 
ber, never  quite  too  late  to  love,  although 
the  heart  no  longer  throbs  that  we  might 
have  wanned,  the  arms  are  laid  low  that 
would  have  opened  to  us.  But  who  shall 
say  that  time  and  place  are  to  be  a limit  to 
the  intangible  spirit  of  love  and  reconcilia- 
tion, and  that  new-found  trust  and  long-de- 
layed gratitude  may  not  mean  more  than  we 
imagine  in  our  lonely  and  silenced  regret  f 

John  Joseph  was  not  alone.  The  por- 
ters were  carrying  up  his  trunk,  with  the 
great  cords  and  padlocks.  It  contained  a 
cheese,  among,  other  treasures,  and  a goat- 
skin waistcoat  (a  present  from  his  sister-in- 
law),  and  some  linen  for  Angelica’s  own 
wear,  and  a peasant’s  hat  and  bodice  from 
Coire,  that  Miss  Angel  had  wished  for. 

Behind  the  hair  trunk,  and  holding  by 
Antonio’s  hand,  came  a little  person  of  some 
ten  years’  experience,  climbing  the  stairs, 
with  dark  observant  eyes,  with  a shy,  in- 
genuous, round  face. 

This  was  a little  orphan  cousin  of  Angel- 
ica’s, little  Rosa,  from  Uncle  Michael’s  farm, 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  keep  house  with 
her  grand  relations  in  London. 

Old  John  had  a liking  for  the  little  creat- 
ure, who  put  him  in  mind  of  his  own  Angel- 
ica at  her  age,  and  ho  had  brought  her  off 
without  much  pressing ; he  only  stipulated 
that  Michael  should  pay  her  traveling  ex- 
penses as  far  as  Lyons.  “ Couldn’t  we  walk, 
Uncle  John!”  said  little  Rosa,  anxiously. 
But  Uncle  John  told  her  she  should  come  in 
a coach  with  horses  and  postilions.  What 
would  Angelica  say  if  they  were  to  arrive 
ail  in  rags  and  covered  with  dust  f They 
might  have  come  in  rags,  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  Angelica  had  no  words  wherewith 
to  bid  them  welcome ; they  were  come  home 
— thatwasenough.  How  had  Antonio  known 
they  were  arriving  f What  fortunate  chance 
had  sent  him  to  meet  them!  The  fortu- 
nate chance  was  that  Antonio,  being  anx- 
ious about  Miss  Angel’s  woe-begone  looks  an 
hour  before,  had  walked  back  by  the  wind- 
ing street  at  the  square  corner  (that  street 
which  led  so  often  to  her  house),  and  he  had 
i>een  standing  outside  at  the  windows  when 
old  Kauffman,  shaken  by  his  long  journey, 
agitated,  suspicious,  fearing  murder  apd  I 
know  not  what  dangers,  drove  up  in  a hired 
coach.  The  first  person  he  saw  was  Anto- 
nio, with  folded  arms,  standing  upon  the 
pavement.  He  could  scarcely  believe  in  his 
good  fortune.  Was  this  the  house,  this  An- 
gelica’s palace  f The  tall  windows  opened 
upon  iron  rails,  carved  and  bent  into  shape 
os  iron  railings  used  to  be  in  those  days. 
Her  door  was  also  ornamented  with  delicate 


tracery,  and  on  either  side  a narrow  window 
let  the  light  into  the  flagged  hall,  where  a 
black-and-white  pavement  had  been  laid 
down  by  somp  former  inhabitant.  The  place 
is  little  changed.  Only  yesterday  we  cross- 
ed the  quaint  little  square,  with  its  bare 
trees.  The  drifting  clouds  shone  with  city 
lights  and  gleams.  The  old  houses  stand 
in  rows.  They  are  turned  to  quaint  uses — 
schools  of  arms,  societies,  little  day-schools 
for  children,  foreign  tables  d’hdfce ; a u su- 
preme council”  rules  in  a ground-floor  par- 
lor. Italian  cowriers  congregate  in  the  cor- 
ner house,  by  which  Zucchi  uyd  to  pass  on 
his  way  to  the  flagged  hall.  There  are  old 
shops  for  china  and  wooden  carving  in  the 
adjoining  streets.  In  one  of  the  houses 
M.  R.  tells  me  of  a lawyer’s  office,  where  a 
painting  by  Miss  Kauffman  still  graces  the 
panel  of  the  chimney.  Perhaps  that  may 
have  been  the  house  where  Zucchi  lodged, 
and  the  painting  may  have  been  a gift  to 
the  faithful  friend.  The  faithful  friend  was 
made  happy  to-night  by  the  sight  of  the 
happiness  of  the  people  he  was  interested 
in.  They  had  a little  impromptu  feast  in 
the  studio.  The  lamp  was  lighted,  the  ta- 
ble was  spread ; old  Kauffman  produced  his 
cheese,  and  would  have  had  Angelica’s  serv- 
ants join  them  at  supper  if  she  had  not 
laughed  the  proposal  off.  Lord  Henry  hap- 
pened to  call  in  late,  on  his  way  to  some 
card-party  in  Berkeley  Square.  He  stared 
at  the  homely  gathering,  at  the  old  man,  at 
the  little  girl,  half  asleep,  swinging  her 
weary  legs,  with  her  head  against  Antonio’s 
shoulder. 

He  tried  to  enter  into  his  usual  senti- 
mental vein  of  talk  with  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  but  she  was  naturally  absorbed,  and 
had  no  scruples  in  letting  him  see  that  be 
was  in  the  way.  He  went  off  annoyed  by 
his  reception. 

“That  one  there  appears  to  have  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  head,”  said  old  John 
Joseph,  as  Lord  Henry  walked  away.  “I 
spoke  to  him  three  times,  and  he  did  not 
answer,  but  examined  me  as  if  I were  an 
ox.  These  English  people  seem  stupid  and 
dull  of  comprehension.” 

u Tfyey  are  clever  enough,”  said  Antonio,  « 
with  a sneer,  “ and  insolent  enough  at  times 
to  require  a lesson.”  His  vexation  woke  up 
little  sleepy  Rosa.  The  child  raised  her 
head,  and  looked  round  the  room  with  blink- 
ing eyes. 

“ You  will  love  some  of  them,  father,  when 
you  know  them  better.  Don’t  believe  cross 
old  Antonio,”  said  Angelica,  “ nor  let  ns  think 
of  any  body  but  ourselves  to-night.”  She 
rose  from  the  table  and  came  round  to  where 
Antonio  was  sitting. 

“ Look  at  this  child ; she  is  half  asleep,” 
said  Antonio,  softening,  as  he  usually  did  at 
Miss  Angel’s  approach.  “ Come,  Rosa ; I will 
put  you  into  your  little  bed.” 
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“ Give  her  to  me,  Antonio,”  said  Angel ; 
and  then  she  opened  her  arms,  and  little 
Rosa  nestled  into  them  with  languid  child- 
ish trust.  The  two  men  got  np  from  the 
table  and  followed  Miss  Angel  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  where  Marianna  had  made  up 
the  little  bed  in  a corner.  Old  Kauffman 
began  uncording  Rosa’s  box.  Angel  sat 
down  on  the  bedside,  smiling,  with  a happy, 
grateful  heart.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  far  from 
her  mind,  as  little  Rosa  slept,  with  her  head 
hanging  warm  against  her  shoulder.  The 
little  thing  woke  up  when  Miss  Angel  un- 
dressed her,  but  she  was  soon  dreaming 
again,  unconscious  of  the  strange  new  world 
into  which  she  had  come  from  her  green 
home  in  the  valley. 

That  was  tranquil  happiness ; and  all  the 
next  days  were  happy,  and  seemed  as  if 
they  were  old  days  come  back.  Antonio 
spent  most  of  them  in  Golden  Square ; he 
was  going  away  soon,  he  said,  and  return- 
ing to  his  work  near  Windsor.  He  had 
many  messages  for  Angelica  from  his  friends 
there,  from  Dr.  Starr  and  his  six  daughters. 

“ They  say  your  room  is  always  ready  in 
their  house ; you  are  never  to  go  any  where 
else.  It  is  a most  agreeable  house  to  live  in. 
The  six  young  ladies  are  charming.  % Their 
lamps  are  well  trimmed,”  said  Antonio,  smil- 
ing. 


“ I can  not  spare  her  yet,”  said  John  Jo- 
seph, confidentially,  when  Angelica  had  left 
the  room.  “ But  I am  too  tender  a father  to 
oppose  her  good.  I shall  resign  myself  to  a 
new  separation  when  my  child  is  summon- 
ed to  the  sovereign  court.  Then  she  shall 
stay  with  your  friends.  I feel  sometimes  as 
though  I were  a foolish  old  man,  and  out  of 
place  in  this  brilliant  circle.  That  lord 
came  again  this  morning  with  the  Lady 
Embassadress.  Their  manner  was  extraor- 
dinary, but  I would  not  for  worlds  that 
Angelica  should  know  it.  They  are  her 
patrons ; they  must  be  humored  by  us.” 

One  day  Angelica  found  her  father  look- 
ing very  much  excited.  Antonio  was  also 
in  the  room,  but  he  seemed  annoyed. 

“ A friend  had  been  there,”  said  old  Jo- 
seph, triumphant;  “one  whose  friendship 
might  be  worth  much  to  them  all — one 
who — ” 

“It  is  that  man  from  Venice,”  said  An- 
tonio. “I  do  not  see  how  any  of  us  can 
profit  by  his  coming.” 

“ I shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him,”  said 
Miss  Angel,  laughing,  and  sitting  down  at 
her  easel.  “Was  he  nice,  father?  Was  he 
glad  to  see  us  established  in  our  splendor!” 

“ He  is  coming  again,”  said  Zucchi.  “ You 
will  be  able  to  ask  him  any  questions  you 
choose.  Your  father  made  him  as  welcome 
as  if  he  had  been  a son  of  the  house.” 

“ And  does  he  not  make  others  welcome 
too  t”  said  Angelica,  looking  round  reproach- 
fully. 
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Antonio  shruggod  his  shoulders.  “John 
Joseph  knows  well  enough  who  is  useful  to 
him,”  he  said. 

When  Count  de  Horn  called  again,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  Antonio  was  still  there, 
and  more  than  usually  sarcastic.  Angelica 
looked  at  him  and  shook  her  head  to  try  and 
stop  his  rudeness  to  her  guest,  whom  she 
was  really  glad  to  see.  Antonio  marched 
off  in  a rage. 

M.  De  Horn  seemed  to  notice  nothing,  but 
went  on  praising  picture  after  picture.  He 
even  suggested  one,  of  which  the  subject 
was  to  be  a Cupid,  with  the  motto  “ Garde 
& vous.”  Angelica  actually  executed  this. 

“We  hope  the  Count  will  purchase  the 
study,”  said  old  Kauffman. 

Antonio  afterward  said  he  should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  did;  it  was  a most  vulgar 
and  commonplace  composition. 

Angelica  nearly  stamped  with  vexation. 
“Nothing  pleases  you  that  I do.” 

“ Many  things  please  me  that  you  do,  but 
you  want  me  to  compliment  your  vanity 
from  morning  to  night,”  said  Zucchi,  trem- 
bling with  vexation,  upsetting  a table  in 
his  wrath,  and  making  himself  generally 
odious. 

Miss  Angel’s  vanity  was  of  a less  excusa- 
ble nature  than  good  old  John  Joseph’s  re- 
flected self-laudations.  He  became  very 
pious  about  this  time,  and  used  to  frequent 
the  little  Catholic  chapel  near  Manchester 
Square,  and  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
Angelica’s  success — for  her  patrons  those 
lords,  this  valuable  Count,  their  friend — for 
her  talents,  for  his  own  repose  and  happi- 
ness. He  used  to  come  back  rather  cross, 
and  scold  little  Rosa,  or  the  man-servant,  or 
Angel  if  she  came  to  meet  him,  or  Antonio 
if  he  began  to  sermonize. 

Antonio  bore  the  old  man’s  vexatious 
moods  with  admirable  temper.  He  was 
charming  to  any  one  young  and  helpless, 
or  to  old  and  dependent  people.  To  suc- 
cessful people,  however,  to  his  equals  and 
superiors,  Antonio  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
perfectly  odious  at  times. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THOSE  WHO  ARE  ABLE  TO  RULE  IN  THE  CITY. 

Happy  as  he  was,  and  proud  of  Angelica 
and  of  her  brilliant  success,  and  delighted 
as  he  might  be  by  the  accounts  of  her  popu- 
larity, Kauffman,  as  he  confessed,  felt  very 
forlorn  in  the  strange  London  world  into 
which  he  had  penetrated,  and  even  as  if 
Angelica  was  no  longer  the  same  little  Angel 
he  had  been  accnstomed  to.  At  first  he  tried 
to  conceal  this  feeling:  for  a week  after 
his  arrival,  and  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  he  concealed  it;  on 
Friday  his  depression  became  too  evident 
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for  Angel  not  to  guess  with  her  quick  wits  down  into  the  kitchens  below,  to  the  utter 
that  something  was  amiss.  The  old  man  amazement  of  the  man  and  the  cook.  On 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  her  studio,  re-  another  occasion  he  clambered  up  to  the 
ceived  her  guests  with  the  old  well-known  hanging  board  of  his  own  coach.  He  was 
formula,  but,  alas,  here  even  his  trump  very  kind  but  capricious  to  his  servants  and 
sards,  the  Cardinal  and  the  Bishop  of  Como,  dependents.  He  had  come  from  Venice  by 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  potency.  way  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  was  now  es- 

Angelica  used  to  find  it  difficult  at  times  tablished  in  rooms  in  St.  James's.  He  did 
to  impress  English  customs  upon  old  John  not  entertain,  but  his  splendid  equipage  and 
Joseph,  whose  familiarity  and  obsequious-  liveries  gave  him  notoriety,  and  his  good 
ness  were  sometimes  a little  trying  to  her  looks  and  elaborate  courtesy  made  him  pop- 
friends.  She  was  not  one  of  those  who  dwell  ular,  especially  with  women ; men  were  a 
upon  tho  faults  of  the  people  they  love,  but  little  shy  of  him.  He  had  fought  a duel  or 
it  was  impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  small  two ; he  played  cards,  as  every  body  else 
social  difficulties  that  arose  from  time  to  did ; he  never  drank  any  wine.  His  riding 
time.  was  unrivaled,  and  it  was  really  a fine  sight 

People  stared  at  the  old  fellow,  as  Lord  to  see  him  mounted  on  one  of  Lord  W.’s 
Henry  had  done,  some  ignored  him,  some  spirited  chargers,  and  galloping  round  and 
turned  awa£  or  cut  his  stories  short.  Lady  round  the  stable -yard.  His  dancing  wras 
W.  was  barely  civil  to  him,  and  if  they  had  also  said  to  bo  unequaled.  He  had  already 
not  had  that  one  quarrel  already,  Angelica  engaged  Miss  Angel  for  a couple  of  sets  at 
would  have  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject.  Lady  W.’s  great  ball,  to  which  every  one 
But,  as  it  was,  she  dared  risk  no  more  scenes,  was  looking  forward. 

for  she  did  not  feel  in  herself  the  strength  De  Horn  was  a tall  and  distinguislied- 
to  withstand  unkind  words  and  feelings  looking  man,  with  a thoughtful  counte- 
from  the  person  to  whom  she  owed  so  much,  nance.  His  keen  eyes  seemed  to  read  the 
Miss  Reynolds,  who  had  persisted  iu  her  unspoken  minds  of  those  with  whom  he 
visits,  was  the  one  person  willing  to  listen  came  in  contact.  It  was  true  that  he  knew 
while  old  Kaufiman  recounted  the  present  something  of  the  world ; he  could  read  men 
and  past  glories  of  Angelica’s  career.  Alas ! and  women  to  a certain  point,  measure  their 
none  were  to  compare  to  these  present  hon-  short-comings  and  their  vanities  with  a cu- 
ors,  and  yet  were  they  happier  now  than  in  rious  quickness  of  apprehension,  but  that 
the  old  wandering  days  when  they  knew  was  all.  There  is  a far  wider  science  of  hu- 
not  from  hour  to  hour  what  would  befall  man  nature,  of  which  scarcely  the  first  lea- 
thern t But  people  strive  for  something  sons  had  reached  him.  To  understand  peo- 
apart  from  happiness,  and  must  not  com-  pie’s  good  and  generous  qualities,  to  know 
plain  if  success  does  not  always  bring  those  their  best  and  highest  nature,  we  must  be 
consolations  which  belong  to  less  prosperous  in  some  measure  tuned  to  meet  them, 
times.  De  Horn,  full  of  his  own  plans  and  selfish 

Old  Kaufiman  felt  tho  want  of  definite  interests,  was  incapable  of  understanding 
occupation,  which  is  almost  a necessary  to  the  noble  and  generous  emotions  of  others, 
us  all,  when  sunshine  (that  best  of  occupa-  He  had  found  out  Lady  W.;  he  had  discov- 
tions)  fails.  He  visited  the  sights  most  dil-  ered  Angelica’s  vanity,  her  vague  romance 
igently.  Little  Rosa  of  the  dark  eyes  was  and  want  of  judgment;  he  was  aware  of 
his  companion  in  his  walks;  with  her  he 
went  to  see  Zucchi  in  his  lodging  in  Soho. 

There  were  some  sights  as  well  unseen. 

Little  Rosa  shuddered  every  time  she  pass- 
ed the  blackened  heads  over  Temple  Bar. 

One  day  they  met  two  carts  with  seven 
men  going  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Miss  Augel  was  never  in  her  life  more 
grateful  to  any  body  than  to  De  Horn  one 
day  when  he  gave  an  order  for  some  designs 
for  her  father  to  make. 

De  Horn  came  more  and  more  constantly, 
but  often  as  he  came,  he  was  never  entire- 
ly at  his  ease.  He  would  stand,  or  sit,  or 
talk,  apparently  without  effort,  but  nothing 
seemed  spontaneous.  He  never  appeared 
quite  to  belong  to  the  society  in  which  he 
was,  or  even  to  care  to  do  so.  Ho  used  to 
have  strange  fits  of  abstraction,  during 
which  he  seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  what 
was  going  on.  One  day,  instead  of  walking 
up  stairs  into  Angelica’s  studio,  he  wandered 
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Lady  Diana’s  temper  and  morbid  suspicious; 
but  in  each  one  of  these  women  a counter- 
balancing strength  of  good  purpose  existed 
which  he  counted  as  nothing,  but  which 
was  in  truth  the  secret  key  to  their  natures. 

He  did  not  realize  the  true-hearted  percep- 
tions of  Diana,  the  sudden,  impulsive,  blind 
sincerity  of  nature  in  our  Kaufiman. 

Nobody  knew  very  much  about  De  Horn, 
although  every  body  was  talking  about  him. 

Angelica  used  to  meet  him  constantly.  She 
was  always  glad  to  see  him  in  the  room 
when  she  entered.  Dr.  Burney  was  giving 
his  musical  parties  at  that  time.  Angelica 
used  to  go  there,  and  De  Horn  rarely  missed 
one,  although  he  seemed  not  to  care  for  lit- 
erary society  as  a rule,  and  used  to  look 
with  an  odd  expression  at  the  tea-table  and 
the  six- weeks-old  dish  of  baked  pears  which 
the  company  systematically  rejected,  Tho 
pears  might  bo  indifferent,  but  the  company 
was  of  the  best;  and  Dr.  Burney,  witli  his 
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sword  and  court  dress,  would  come  in  from 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s,  bringing  a flavor 
of  highest  social  refinement. 

De  Horn  sometimes  spoke  of  life  in  Swe- 
den, of  his  home  near  Stockholm,  and  of  the 
parties  there,  with  a certain  well-bred  re- 
serve. Angelica  was  much  interested  by 
the  few  words  he  let  drop  one  day  concern- 
ing his  picture-galleries. 

“Had  he  pictures f What  pictures?” 
asked  Angelica. 

“ I trust  before  long  that  I may  be  able 
to  answer  your  question  by  pointing  to  some 
now  in  your  studio,  madam,”  he  said,  with 
the  slow  foreign  accent.  “ What  charm  can 
those  of  the  old  men  have  for  us  compared 
to  that  which  your  work  must  ever  exer- 
cise ?” 

This  was  the  style  of  conversation  that 
Angelica  did  not  object  to,  though  common- 
sense  made  her  reply.  “ I can  imagine  that 
a friend’s  work  may  have  its  own  interest; 
but  the  old  men,  as  you  call  them,  Count,” 
said  Miss  Angel,  coquettishly,  “ have  their 
own  wonderful  gifts,  which  we  can  not 
hope  to  follow  or  repeat.  What  pictures 
have  you  f Are  they  of  the  Italian  school  f” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  Count,  absently. 
“ Your  Hobbema  painted  a very  tine  portrait 
of  my  father — ” 

Angelica  looked  puzzled.  The  Count  sud- 
denly began  to  laugh,  and  said,  “ Forgive 
my  distractions,  madam,  since  you  are  the 
cause  of  them.  What  were  we  talking 
about  f” 

“ We  are  talking  about  Dr.  Johnson, 
Count,”  said  one  of  the  Misses  Burney,  who 
did  not  wish  Angelica  to  monopolise  their 
lion.  “He  is  expected  here  presently.  Have 
you  ever  met  him  f ” 

“An  old  man — something  like  this,”  said 
the  Count,  taking  a few  steps  and  changing 
his  face.  It  was  a curiously  effective  piece 
of  mimicry,  and  the  result  was  so  striking 
that  every  body  exclaimed,  and  began  to  en- 
treat De  Horn  to  perform  some  other  char- 
acters. Angelica  was  scarcely  pleased  when 
he  suddenly  looked  at  his  watch  and  darted 
across  the  room  in  imitation  of  Lord  W.’s 
peculiar  manner. 

“No,  no,  no!  Lord  W.  is  the  kindest 
man,  the  best  of  creatures,”  she  cried.  “ I 
can  not  bear  to  see  him  imitated.” 

“ And  yet  you  yourself  have  painted  his 
portrait,”  said  De  Horn,  rejirooch  fully,  im- 
mediately returning  to  her  side.  His  looks 
seemed  to  say,  “ I only  did  it  to  please  you. 
I hate  the  whole  thing.”  In  vain  they  all 
begged  for  further  specimens  of  his  power. 
He  took  leave  at  the  first  pause  in  the  con- 
versation. Miss  Burney  came  and  sat  down 
in  the  place  he  had  left  vacant.  “ What  an 
actor  that  man  is !”  the  little  lady  said ; “ I 
wonder  whether  good  judges  would  agree 
with  me.  And  yet,  oddly  enough,  it  seem- 
ed to  me  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  not 
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acting  to-night  when  he  performed  those 
characters.” 

“I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,”  said 
Angelica.  “He  is  a very  kind  friend  and 
an  excellent  critic.” 

The  Swede’s  criticisms  were  very  consol- 
ing to  the  poor  little  artist,  shivering  from 
Antonio’s  last  sermon.  He  praised  Angeli- 
ca because  it  suited  him  to  do  so,  and  when 
he  stood  absorbed  before  her  easel  and  ex- 
claimed, “ Good  Heavens,  what  genius !”  he 
scarcely  looked  at  the  picture,  but  at  the 
blushing  artist. 

“There  is  a man  of  worth,”  old,  John  Jo- 
seph would  cry,  rubbing  his  hands.  “ My 
Angel,  has  he  given  you  an  order  f Have 
you  asked  him  the  full  price?  Remember 
to  ask  a good  price  from  those  who  can  pay, 
to  whom  gold  is  nothing.” 

“ I can  not  agree  with  ydu  there,”  Anto- 
nio would  say.  “ A picture  is  worth  its  own 
value.  I can  not  endure  that  your  daugh- 
ter should  sell  her  dignity  with  her  work, 
and  change  her  price  according  to  the  bid- 
der.” 

Old  John  Joseph  was  getting  very  impa- 
tient of  Antonio’s  expostulations. 

“ Ch6,  ch6,  ch6 !”  ho  said,  angrily ; “ keep 
thy  hand  in  thy  empty  pocket  if  it  pleases 
thee,  Antonio.  Thou  comest  with  thy  croak, 
crook,  like  a bird  of  ill  omen.  Go,  my  An- 
gel; trouble  not  thyself.  She  looks  quite 
pale  and  worn,  and  it  is  all  thy  doing,  An- 
tonio ; thou  art  robbing  her  of  her  beauty 
and  freshness.” 

And,  sure  enough,  Angel  suddenly  began 
to  cry. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  “ you  wound  me,  you  pain 
me ; you  say  we  are  bad  people,  that  my 
work  is  worthless,  that  I make  money  by 
false  pretense,  by  defrauding  other  people 
— you,  Antonio,  to  whom  we  have  always 
tried  to  show  kindness  and  affection.  Why 
do  you  do  it?  Why  do  you  mistrust  old 
friends,  and  give  us  nothing  but  pain  by 
your  coming  ?” 

Her  irritation  was  caused,  had  Antonio 
but  known  it,  by  very  different  things ; but, 
as  people  do,  she  vented  it  upon  Antonio,  pa- 
tient and  silent  enough  now,  and  cut  to  the 
heart  by  her  fierce  attack.  If  he  had  but 
known  it,  never  did  she  feel  more  trust  in 
him,  never  more  secret  longing  for  his  help 
and  wish  for  his  approval,  than  as  she  stood 
there,  reproachful,  with  angry  looks  and 
white  quivering  lips.  De  Horn’s  attentions 
had  brought  bock  the  impression  of  Mr. 
Reynolds’s  cruel  behavior.  She  was  to 
meet  him  also  that  evening  at  Lady  W.’s 
ball.  Her  heart  was  heavy  with  irritated 
foreboding.  She  childishly  poured  the  sup- 
pressed annoyance  of  the  moment  upon  poor 
Antonio.  The  mood  had  been  gathering; 
the  storm  now  broke. 

“Is  this  the  way  you  venture  to  speak  to 
me  ?”  cried  Antonio,  also  in  the  wrong,  also 
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angry.  “ You  two,  who  owe  me  a thousand 
benefits ! Not  of  money,  perhaps — that  has 
not  been  mine  to  give — but  is  care  noth- 
ing ? Are  anxious  thought  and  fatigue  and 
weariness  in  your  service  nothing?  And 
now  you,  John  Joseph,  reproach  me  with 
my  empty  pocket,  and  forget  all.  Yon,  An- 
gelica, say  that  all  my  long  fidelity  and 
truth-speaking  have  given  you  nothing  but 
pain.  You  shall  be  spared  that  pain  in  fu- 
ture. I leave  you  to  your  own  infatuated 
vanity,  to  your  worldly  associates.  Do  you 
think  I am  blind?  Do  you  think  I do  not. 
see  what  is  passing  before  my  eyes,  the  baits 
thrown  out  to  riches,  to  rank,  to  all  un- 
worthy objects  ? I don't  know  how  much 
I have  loved  you,  Angelica.  Henceforth  I 
leave  yon,  and  shall  turn  my  thoughts  away 
from  your  life  and  your  interests.  If  you 
are  sorry  some  day,  that  old  fox,  John  Jo- 
seph, can  come  and  tell  me  so.” 

And  exit  Antonio,  banging  the  door. 

“ Oh,  father !”  cried  Angel,  falling  back 
into  a chair,  and  covering  her  eyes. 

“Tch,  tch!”  said  old  John  Joseph  ; “ it  is 
nothing,  nothing,  I tell  you.  He  is  insup- 
portable with  his  jealousy.  He  will  come 
back  soon  enough,  on  all  fours,  to  ask  our 
pardon.  Insolent  calumniator.  Old  fox ! — 
did  you  hear,  Angel,  what  he  called  me  ?” 

This  happened  on  the  very  afternoon  of 
the  day  when  Lady  W.'s  great  ball  was  to 
be  given.  Angel,  who  had  been  looking 
forward  to  it  with  childish  eagerness,  now 
suddenly  seemed  to  turn  indifferent  — to 
hate  the  very  notion  of  dancing  with  a heavy 
heart.  When  the  moment  came  to  get  ready 
she  reluctantly  followed  little  Rosa,  who 
had  run  in  to  remind  her  that  it  was  time. 
The  scene  with  Zucchi  had  troubled  Angel- 
ica greatly.  She  felt  that  he  had  been  in 
earnest,  and  that  he  was  really  gone,  what- 
ever her  father  might  say. 

“ Cousin  Angel,  are  you  not  longing  to  look 
at  your  dress?”  said  little  Rosa.  “Uncle 
and  I have  put  it  out  upon  the  bed  for  you 
for  a surprise.  Come,  come ;”  and  she  took 
one  of  the  listless  hands  and  tried  to  drag 
her  up  from  her  seat. 

It  was  even  a greater  event  to  little  Rosa 
that  Angelica  should  go  to  this  great  ball 
than  to  Angelica  herself.  “Will  there  be 
any  body  so  grand  as  you  ?”  said  the  little 
thing,  looking  delightedly  at  the  dress  that 
was  spread  out  upon  the  bed. 

Angelica’s  bedroom  was  a great  dark 
room,  with  a red  paper,  and  one  or  two  dark 
old-fashioned  pieces  of  furniture  which  had 
been  left  by  the  lost  inhabitant,  a melan- 
choly old  bachelor  who  had  died  there.  One 
door  opened  into  the  studio,  through  which 
little  Rosa  now  came  again,  carefully  carry- 
ing the  tall  lamp  which  the  woman-servant 
had  just  brought  up.  Upon  the  bed  lay  the 
beautiful  white  brocade  ready  to  put  on, 
with  white  satin  shoes  pointing  their  toes, 
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and  the  fan  already  prepared  to  flaunt.  An- 
gelica had  painted  it  herself  with  her  favor- 
ite theme  of  shepherds  and  pipes  and  mauso- 
leums. How  Miss  Angel  had  enjoyed  making 
her  preparations,  and  now — 

“ You  are  not  looking,”  said  the  little  girl. 
To  please  her,  the  young  painter  bent  over 
the  dress.  A tear  fell  on  the  sleeve  of  the 
silver  brocade,  making  a little  stain. 

“ Oh,  cousin  I”  said  little  Rosa,  horror- 
stricken. 

“ A brocade  trimmed  with  pearls  and  tears, 
child — that  is  a njbw  fashion,”  said  Angel- 
ica, smiling  sadly ; and  then  she  sat  down 
listlessly  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  She  was 
a little  stunned  somehow,  and  scarcely7  could 
have  told  you  what  had  happened  or  why 
her  tears  were  falling.  After  a few  minutes 
she  roused  herself,  and  began  to  get  ready, 
with  the  help  of  her  kind  little  tire- woman. 
She  felt  so  strangely ; it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  had  received  a dull  blow,  and  the  effects 
were  still  upon  her.  Listless,  ashamed,  pro- 
voked, indiguant,  she  had  never  looked  less 
handsome  than  to-night.  She  talked  on  to 
little  tiptoe  Rosa;  she  patiently  turned  and 
twirled  before  old  John  Joseph’s  admiring 
eyes ; he  held  the  Roman  lamp  on  high  to 
see  her  more  plainly.  Her  dress  of  white 
brocade  was  a present  from  Lord  Essex,  who 
had  brought  the  stuff  with  such  evident 
pleasure  and  kindness  that  Angelica  had 
not  known  how  to  refuse  the  gift,  and  she 
had  had  it  made  up  for  the  great  occasion. 

It  would  have  been  more  becoming  to  her 
than  the  celebrated  rose-bud  dress,  had  she 
been  in  equal  spirits.  White  is  the  natural 
color  for  all  young  women,  that  in  which 
they  look  their  best,  but  Angelica’s  best  to- 
night was  a sad  and  absent  best. 

Lady  Diana  had  good-naturedly  sent  her 
own  carriage  and  man-servant  to  fetch  her 
friend  and  the  brocade. 

“ Heaven  bless  thee,  my  child !”  Baid  John 
Joseph,  with  great  solemnity,  when  the  car- 
riage was  announced.  “ Be  good  and  hap- 
py, and  continue  to  recompense  your  old  fa- 
ther for  all  his  long  sacrifices.  They  seem 
to  him  as  nothing  when  you  are  honored  and 
esteemed  according  to  your  merit.”  And 
then  she  drove  off  in  the  dark,  and  a page 
was  turned  over  forever  in  her  life. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

“MUSICIANS  WAITING — ENTER  SERVANTS.” 

Lady  W.  had  not  spared  thought  and  trou- 
ble to  make  her  ball  go  off  with  all  brillian- 
cy of  wax  and  fire,  of  minuet  and  country- 
dance,  of  beauty  dressed  to  best  advantage, 
and  music  playing  in  time  to  dignified 
graces ; servants  without  number  were 
standing  about  the  doors  displaying  their 
masters’  gold-braided,  ambitious,  and  bright* 
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colored  liveries.  De  Horn’s  green  lackeys 
were  conspicuous  among  them ; they  carried 
wands  in  their  hands,  and  wore  huge  nose- 
gays. The  park  was  lighted  by  torches, 
lamps  were  hanging  along  the  avenues  that 
led  to  the  house.  A crowd  stood  outside 
the  iron  gates,  cheering  occasionally  as  the 
long  names  and  the  splendors  and  persons 
belonging  to  each  came  driving  up.  I think 
people  were  less  blast  then  than  they  are 
now,  and  thought  more  seriously  upon  cer- 
tain subjects.  Dancing,  for  instance,  and 
powdering  and  postures  took  up  a great  deal 
of  time ; so  did  conversation  and  correspond- 
ence— of  all  of  which  exercises  our  own 
generation  seems  somewhat  impatient,  as  it 
hurries  on  its  way,  curtailing  with  small 
ceremony. 

Miss  Angel  started  in  her  grand  equipage 
to  take  her  part  in  all  the  state  ceremonies, 
and  her  father  put  on  his  old  cloak  and  pre- 
pared to  follow  into  the  crowd,  to  have  the 
glory  of  seeing  his  child  pass  into  the  para- 
dise of  lords.  The  Princess  of  Brunswick 
was  to  be  there  and  other  great  personages. 
Little  Rosa  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to 
go  too  that,  as  it  was  a fine  November  night, 
shining  with  many  stars,  and  crossed  by  no 
chill  winds,  the  old  man  consented  to  it, 
and  the  little  girl  started,  clinging  to  his 
hand,  and  dancing  with  delight  along  the 
pavement.  I suppose  to  one  or  two  people 
present  or  in  the  crowd  within  or  without 
every  ball  is  delightful;  certainly  little 
Rosa  in  her  outer  darkness  was  as  happy 
as  any  of  the  splendid  and  liglited-up  ladies 
within — far  happier  than  Angel  herself,  who 
had  come  in  a strange  and  depressed  state 
of  mind. 

By  degrees  (it  often  happens  after  depres- 
sion ),  her  spirits  rose  wildly.  If  a new  gown, 
plenty  of  music,  smooth  polished  floors,  ad- 
miration, and  half  a dozen  persons  at  her 
elbow  could  make  her  happy,  these  elements 
were  not  wanting.  Antonio  was  goue,  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  left  her,  but  all  these  vanities 
remained.  People  talk  of  fleeting  worldli- 
ness ; it  seemed  to  be  the  one  thing  that  she 
could  count  upon.  Friendship  left  her  in  a 
fury ; love  made  a speech,  and  walked  out 
of  the  room ; but  here  were  faithful  frivolity 
and  vanities  unchanging;  here  were  part- 
ners and  compliments;  here  was  De  Horn 
unremitting  in  courteous  attention.  Since 
other  things  were  not  for  her,  she  would 
take  what  she  could  hold.  Was  Frivolity 
a divine  goddess,  after  all  f was  this  to  be 
the  experience  of  her  life — to  find  divinity 
in  one  thing  after  another  t At  times  dur- 
ing that  eventful  evening  Miss  Angel’s 
laughter  and  spirits  were  almost  wild,  but 
at  others  she  drooped.  There  was  anxiety 
in  the  air ; the  secret  feelings  of  the  last  few 
months  seemed  mingling  with  the  scene  be- 
fore her.  Almost  the  first  person  she  saw 
as  she  came  into  the  room  was  Mr.  Reynolds, 


talking  to  one  of  the  beautiful  Ladies  Wal- 
degrave.  He  came  up  to  her,  held  out  his 
hand  with  a gentle  deprecating  look.  She 
hardly  knew  how  to  respond ; there  was  a 
dazzle  of  lights  before  her  eyes,  of  music  in 
her  ears.  She  turned  away  quickly,  and 
just  realized  the  fact  that  Lady  Diana,  who 
was  in  crimson,  and  looking  greatly  bored, 
was  beckoning  to  her  to  come  and  stand  by 
her  side. 

From  their  corner  the  two  ladies  could 
see  into  the  great  dining-room ; it  had  been 
decorated  and  turned  into  a dancing  hall. 
An  arch  had  been  opened  into  the  little  oc- 
tagon room,  Miss  Angel’s  late  retreat. 

Her  bedroom  had  been  transformed  into 
a retiring  boudoir,  with  lamps  and  low  di- 
vans ; almost  all  the  windows  were  unshut- 
tered, and  the  lights  on  the  terrace  without, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  by-standers,  seemed  to 
make  a fiery  circle  and  outer  incantation  to 
the  glittering  magic  within.  There  is  a pic- 
ture by  Stothard  of  a court  ball  in  those 
days,  delicately  and  charmingly  indicated. 
There  is  a sweeping  and  measnred  calm  in 
all  the  brilliancy,  a high-bred  grace  and 
composure.  Lady  W.’s  ball  was  remarkable 
for  this  mixture  of  brightness  and  grave  re- 
straining sense  of  high  dignity  present. 

The  country-dances  were  performed  with 
great  spirit.  Angelica  danced  twice  with 
M.  De  Horn,  who  came  and  reminded  her 
that  she  was  promised  as  she  stood  by  Lady 
Di.  De  Horn’s  dancing  was  celebrated  for 
its  excellence.  He  was  stately,  composed, 
graceful,  moving  his  long  limbs  with  a sort 
of  careless  ease.  When  dancing,  he  seemed 
quite  different  from  the  somewhat  conscious 
person  he  appeared  under  ordinary  circum-' 
stances.  His  ear  for  music  must  have  been 
remarkable;  and  the  whole  glittering  set 
of  country-dancers  seemed  to  be  inspirited 
and  kept  to  the  measure  by  this  one  man’s 
performance.  They  swayed  and  bowed  and 
stamped  their  high  heels ; the  swords  swung, 
the  gentlemen’s  gold  embroideries,  which 
they  shared  with  their  lackeys,  twinkled; 
the  stately  lady  figures  rose  and  sank,  and 
pointed  their  satin  toes.  De  Horn  among 
them  all,  in  his  black  and  silver,  seemed  to 
beat  his  own  time  and  to  keep  the  music  it- 
self in  measure.  Angelica  made  no  secret 
of  her  pleasure  in  his  performance.  When 
excellence  reaches  a certain  point,  even 
dancing  becomes  a fine  art,  and  ceases  to  be 
a personal  display  to  real  artistic  natures. 
Perhaps  this  may  have  been  a small  fine 
art,  but  it  was  all  in  all  for  the  moment ; 
and  when  De  Horn’s  glance  sought  Angeli- 
ca’s after  one  of  their  complicated  evolu- 
tions, she  gave  a bright  and  unqualified  look 
of  approval  and  interest. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  still  standing  not  far 
off,  and  he  saw  her  glance,  and  then  he  look- 
ed down  at  his  shoe  buckles,  feeling  as  if  he 
! had  no  right  to  watch  Angelica’s  exprea- 
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sions  or  movements  any  more.  That  look 
seemed  to  tell  him  he  had  been  right ; to 
absolve  his  conscience.  She  was  a ghost  to 
him — that  beautiful  living  woman,  with 
the  light  of  youth  in  her  eyes,  of  interest 
and  fine  intelligence.  When  the  dance  was 
over,  De  Horn  conducted  her  back  to  her 
place  by  Lady  Di.  He  remained  by  her 
side,  not  talking  exactly,  for  he  was  a per - 
sonnage  muet,  and  depended  more  upon  his 
legs  than  his  wits  for  the  favor  he  received 
from  the  world.  He  stood  keeping  guard 
over  Angelica’s  talk  with  every  body  else, 
and  putting  in  a word  every  now  and  then 
more  or  less  to  the  purpose. 

" What  a stupid  man  De  Horn  is !”  said 
Lady  Di  once,  when  he  had  moved  away, 
called  off  by  some  acquaintance. 

" Do  yon  think  so  ?”  said  the  Kauffman. 
“I  think  the  man  is  a very  good  speci- 
men of  a human  being.”  She  spoke  light- 
ly, but  she  felt  any  thing  but  gay  and  un- 
concerned. 

Was  it  magnetism  and  force  of  will  by 
which  Do  Horn  made  his  way  f It  was  some 
curious  power  he  had  of  making  others  half 
interested,  half  afraid.  Angelica  dimly  felt 
that  she  was  in  danger.  He  still  seemed 
with  her,  even  when  she  was  talking  to  oth- 
ers. Goethe  tells  Eckennann  about  attract- 
ive and  repulsive  powers  belonging  to  hu- 
man beings  as  they  walk  in  mysteries.  It 
must  have  been  some  magnetic  powers  in 
De  Horn  which  imposed  upon  so  many. 

As  the  handsome  couple  stood  side  by  side 
they  commanded  a view  of  the  brilliant  com- 
pany in  the  blazing  hall  and  on  the  stair- 
case drawn  up  to  receive  the  Princess  of 
Brunswick  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  had  arrived  in  state.  The  heads  bend 
in  long  line,  the  courtesies  vie  in  depth  and 
sweep : the  procession  sweeps  on,  the  buzz 
of  voices  rises  afresh. 

Two  people  begin  talking  in  the  crowd  of 
the  Daily  Courant,  a newspaper  which  has 
just  come  out. 

44  Its  ne ws  is  not  of  the  latest,”  says  one 
of  the  speakers,  turning  to  De  Horn;  "it 
announces  Count  de  Horn’s  expected  arriv- 
al in  Loudon  r id  Paris  and  Dover.  It  is 
three  months  after  date  in  its  intelligence.” 

"Is  he  coming f”  said  De  Horn,  with  a 
start. 

" He — who  f”  said  the  other,  and  De  Horn 
seemed  suddenly  to  remember  to  burst  out 
laughing.  * 

Angelica,  preoccupied  as  she  was,  could 
not  help  wondering  at  the  agitation  this  lit- 
tle incident  seemed  to  produce  in  her  part- 
ner. He  presently  asked  her  if  she  did  not 
feel  the  heat.  Would  she  not  come  nearer 
an  open  window  f 

44  Are  you  ill  T Pray  do  not  think  of  me,” 
she  saicl,  for  she  saw  that  he  was  deadly 
pale.  But  he  would  not  leave  her.  He 
seemed  to  detain  her,  by  more  force  of  will 


to  keep  her  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. 

He  began  talking  as  he  had  never  done 
before.  "Ah!  that  you  were  in  my  own 
rank  of  life!”  he  said  once.  "But  what 
matters  rank  or  difficulty  where  there  is  wit 
and  courage  and  true  love  f” 

She  became  more  and  more  uneasy  as  his 
manner  grew  more  free.  He  followed  her 
every  where,  from  room  to  room,  into  the 
supper-room  at  last,  where  he  handed  some 
refreshment  she  had  asked  for  across  a ta- 
ble, saying,  "Let  me  serve  you,  madam. 
You  are  fortunate  people  here  in  this  coun- 
try, where  you  have  no  vexing  restrictions, 
as  with  us.  Before  I left  Sweden  a friend 
of  mine  was  brought  before  the  magistrates 
for  having  taken  a cup  of  chocolate  in  her 
box  at  the  play.  She  was  condemned  to  a 
week’s  imprisonment  and  a heavy  fine.” 

"Is  it  possible!”  cried  Angelica.  "I 
should  be  sorry  to  pay  such  a price  for  a cup 
of  chocolate !”  (Alas!  poor  woman,  she  had 
to  pay  a heavier  price  than  this  for  that 
which  Count  de  Horn  was  now  handing  to 
her.) 

44  Our  sumptuary  laws  are  of  extraordina- 
ry severity,”  cried^the  Count.  "I  myself 
have,  I fear — ” He  broke  off  abruptly. 
44  Will  you  come  back  to  the  dancing-room  V9 
he  said,  and  he  looked  at  her  with  one  of 
those  strange,  uncertain  glances. 

As  De  Horn’s  agitation  grew,  Angelica 
felt  her  owrn  insensibly  increase.  She  be- 
came more  and  more  afraid,  and  once  when 
he  had  been  called  away  by  one  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Brunswick’s  attendant  pages,  she 
precipitately  engaged  herself  to  Lord  W., 
who  happened  to  be  standing  near. 

But  fate  seemed  to  interfere.  Lady  W. 
came  up  with  a "No,  W.,  you  must  not  dance 
with  Kauffman.  I know  how  much  you 
would  like  to  do  so,  but  there  is  the  Prin- 
cess of  Brunswick  waiting  to  be  taken  in  to 
supper.  Here  is  Count  de  Horn,  who  will, 
I am  sure,  supply  your  place.” 

She  was  gone,  and  once  more  Angelica 
found  her  fingers  in  the  grasp  of  the  very 
hand  she  w as  trying  to  avoid.  His  fingers 
held  hers  so  strangely,  closing  with  a firm 
light  pressure,  that  she  seemed  unable  to 
resist.  "Here  is  a seat  by  the  window,” 
she  said,  trying  to  avoid  him,  and  with  a 
sort  of  smile  she  withdrew  her  hand  in  an 
unconcerned  way,  talking  of  something  else 
all  the  while.  But  again  she  happened  to 
meet  the  look  of  his  strange  penetrating 
eyes  as  she  glanced  up.  It  seemed  to  her 
as  if  his  glance  held  her  as  firmly  as  hie 
closing  fingers. 

Old  John  Joseph  was  in  the  crowd  out- 
side, and  had  managed  to  creep  with  little 
Rosa  through  the  barriers.  They  reached 
a window  at  last  from  whence  they  could 
see  into  the  ball-room.  As  they  stood  on 
the  terrace  of  the  garden,  they  saw,  to  their 
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delight,  Angelica  go  by  in  her  brilliance,  es- 
corted by  this  magnificent  squire. 

“ How  white  she  looks,  uncle !”  said  little 
Bosa.  “ Is  she  frightened,  all  alone  ?” 

“ She  is  not  all  alone ; that  great  signor  is 
talking  to  her,”  said  John  Joseph.  “ Praised 
be  Heaven  that  I see  my  child  honored  as 
she  deserves;  all  are  acknowledging  her 
rights.  See,  Rosa^  they  are  looking  for  her ; 
she  receives  a message;  she  is  led  across. 
Bosa,  it  is  one  of  the  Princess’s  pages  who 
has  been  sent  for  her,”  cried  old  John  Jo- 
seph, creeping  up  closer  and  closer  to  the 
window,  and  trampling  the  flower  bed,  to 
behold  the  apotheosis  of  his  Angel  as  she  is 
conducted  to  tho  great  chair  where  the  Prin- 
cess is  sitting  in  state. 

“ People  are  coming  this  way.  Come 
quick,”  whispers  little  Bosa,  pulling  at  his 
coat  tails.  They  are  a timid  pair,  and  the 
burst  of  voices  frightens  them,  and  the  two 
creep  off  carefully  and  unperceived,  slide 
along  the  rails,  and  come  out  away  into  tho 
street. 

They  find  their  way  home,  through  dark 
moon-lit  streets,  to  the  house  where  the  tired 
servants  are  sleeping. 

Soon  little  Bosa,  too,  is  dreaming  of  moon- 
light and  of  music. 

Old  John  Joseph  lights  his  pipe,  and  sits 
down  contentedly  in  the  great  chair  in  the 
parlor,  waiting  until  Angel  should  return. 
He  opens  the  window  to  hear  her  first  sum- 
mons. Long,  warm,  dark  hours  pass,  and 
he  nods  sleepily  in  his  place,  all  wrapped 
in  his  cloak.  The  open  window  lets  in  the 
first  light  of  dawn ; the  birds  begin  to  chirp 
crisply  in  the  chill  serenity. 

The  dawning  light  shines  upon  the  ball 
and  upon  the  dancers,  still  untiringly  pur- 
suing their  mazes.  It  shines  upon  a wom- 
an who  has  come  out  from  the  hot  glaring 
room,  with  its  straining  music  and  oppress- 
ive scent  of  burning  wax,  into  the  dim  gray 
garden,  where  the  trees  just  rustle  in  the 
dawn,  and  the  sparrows  are  whistling  their 
early  chorus  with  fresh  precision. 

All  that  night  Angelica  had  felt  unnat- 
urally wound  up,  excited,  agitated.  This 
dim  cool  light  seemed  to  call  her  back  to 
rest,  to  tranquil  mind,  to  reality  of  heart 
and  feeling.  Her  dress  gleamed  white  among 
shadows.  Some  silver  cloud  was  drifting 
overhead. 

Some  one  saw  her  go  from  the  room,  and 
came  pursuing  her  steps.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  avoid  De  Horn,  who  now  followed 
her  along  the  twilight  path.  “Why  do  you 
come!”  she  cried,  exasperated.  “Do  not 
you  see  that  I would  avoid  you  ?” 

“ Why  do  I come  t”  said  De  Horn.  “ Mad- 
am, I have  much  to  say  to  you.  My  happi- 
ness, my  liberty,  my  life,  are  in  your  hands. 
I have  had  news  to-night,  news  that  over- 
whelms me.  I am  in  dire  disgrace.  My 


estates  and  my  life  may  be  forfeit.  You 
alone  can  save  me,  save  me  from  despair.” 

Angelica  turned  her  wondering  looks.  She 
saw  he  was  in  earnest ; he  looked  ghastly. 

“ The  Queen  would  listen  to  you/9  he  cried. 
“ Did  you  not  see  the  Princess  smile  as  she 
gave  you  her  Majesty’s  message  and  sum- 
mons to  Windsor?  Your  influence  would 
save  me,”  he  repeated. 

“Indeed,  I will  do  any  thing,”  faltered 
Angelica,  greatly  moved.  “ But  you  over- 
rate ; you  entirely  mistake.” 

“I  do  not  overrate  any  thing,”  he  said, 
approaching  his  anxious  face  to  hers;  and 
through  the  dim  twilight  his  great  black 
eyes  gleamed,  and  as  the  light  increased  she 
saw  more  plainly  the  lines  of  care  and  al- 
most terror  in  his  face.  Then,  before  she 
could  prevent  him,  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  caught  hold  of  her  skirts  with.his  two 
hands  as  he  spoke. 

“ You  have  influence  upon  all  whom  you 
approach.  You  could  obtain  grace  for  your 
husband,”  he  cried,  “if  not  for  me.  Oh, 
Angel,  be  that  which  you  are,  a generous 
and  noble-hearted  womah!  Give  me  my 
life.  I love  you  to  distraction ; you  see  it, 
you  know  it.  If  you  have  one  womanly 
feeling,  one  pitiful  thought  for  a wretch 
I in  torment,  you  could  save  me,  you  alone.” 

( And  he  struck  his  breast,  with  one  hand 
still  holding  to  her  dress. 

“Oh!  no,  no,”  said  Angel,  doubting,  not 
knowing  how  to  answer,  how  to  escape. 

He  went  on  passionately  entreating,  warm- 
ing as  he  continued,  and  she,  bowildered, 
excited,  let  him  go  on — listened  with  rising 
agitation,  melted  as  she  listened,  grew  in- 
terested against  her  own  conviction,  and 
suddenly  the  spell  of  the  moment,  the  pas- 
sionate petition,  her  own  yielding  nature, 
all  overcame  her.  Borne  wave  seemed  to 
flow  over  her  head,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  it  was  no  new  thing,  but  as  if  that  voice 
had  been  pleading  and  pleading  from  the 
very  beginning  of  life,  as  if  all  her  coldness 
and  "indifference  were  cruelty  and  selfish- 
ness, and  as  if  some  conviction  had  come  to 
her  that  ho  must  be  saved  at  any  price — she 
alone  must  save  him. 

Suddenly,  very  quietly,  she  yielded,  agreed 
to  every  thing.  She  would  marry  him  if 
he  really  wished  it — meet  him  at  the  little 
Catholic  chapel  out  of  Manchester  Square 
as  he  entreated.  He  could  hardly  believe 
her  as  she  spoke.  She  would  keep  the  se- 
cret ; and  as  she  said  so  he  seized  her  hand 
and  kissed  it  again  and  agniu. 

If  any  one  were  to  suspect  his  marriage — 
such  were  the  laws  of  Sweden,  De  Horn  as- 
sured her— he  would  be  immediately  carried 
off',  imprisoned  perhaps  for  life ; “ but  you, 
my  treasure,  my  Angel  of  deliverance,  under 
the  shadow  of  your  pure  wings  I shall  be 
safe.”  He  seemed  again  overpowered,  and 
for  a moment  Angelica  lost  courage. 
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But  she  made  no  opposition  when  De 
Horn  seized  her  hand  and  pulled  Lady  W.’s 
little  ring  off  her  huger. 

“ I must  leave  you,”  he  said ; “ they  are 
coming ; but  this  is  a pledge  of  your  truth 
and  goodness.  You  dare  not  fail  me  now.” 
Though  his  words  were  harsh,  his  looks  were 
melting ; they  seemed  to  appeal  to  her  very 
heart.  She  could  not  speak,  but  bent  her 
head  in  assent.  When  she  looked  up,  De 
Horn  was  hastily  escaping  along  a shadowy 
path ; for  one  instant  he  stopped  and  point- 
ed toward  the  house  from  whence  a whole 
stream  of  dancers  now  issued. 

The  sun  rose  over  the  houses,  a glittering 
stream  of  gold  fell  upon  Angelica  in  her  sil- 
ver dress.  As  she  turned  to  meet  the  com- 
pany she  seemed  on  fire,  advancing  radiant 
and  excited.  How  much  are  omens  worth  ? 

Poor  Angel ! hitherto  people  had  reproach- 
ed her  with  lightness  of  nature.  Hencefor- 
ward the  burden  of  life  lay  heavy  enough  to 
satisfy  her  most  envious  detractors. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

1 MIGHT  FORGET  MY  WEAKER  LOT. 

Angelica  had  little  knowledge  of  charac- 
ter. She  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own 
impressions  to  receive  very  definite  images 
of  the  minds  of  the  people  she  lived  among. 
She  could  scarcely  understand  how  events 
appeared  to  them.  For  some  hours  she  lay 
still upon  her  bed,  living  over  and  over  again 
the  strange  experiences  that  had  come  to 
her.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  alone  were 
concerned  in  all.  Then  at  last  she  fell  into 
a deep  sleep,  from  which  all  emotion,  all 
fear,  all  regret  had  passed  away.  She  only 
awakened  to  hear  her  father’s  voice  softly 
calling  her  from  the  room  outside. 

“ Angelica,  Angelica,  my  child !” 

“Yes,  father,”  answered  Angel,  with  a 
sigh,  awakening. 

The  door  was  locked,  and  she  did  no\  un- 
close it. 

“ I hear  that  Zucchi  is  in  town  preparing 
for  a journey  to  Italy,”  said  old  Kauffman 
through  the  chink.  “ Will  you  come  with 
me,  Angelica,  and  bid  farewell  to  that  mis- 
guided young  man  f” 

“I  am  tired,  father,”  said  Angelica;  “can 
not  he  come  and  see  us  as  usual  ?” 

“I  have  been  at  his  lodgings,”  continued 
old  Kauffman,  mysteriously.  “I  can  not 
persuade  him  to  come,  Angelica.  You,  my 
child,  have  more  influence  than  I over  that 
hog -headed  youth.  Haste!  haste!  dress 
thyself,  and  come  with  thy  old  father.  I 
want  to  hear  of  last  night.  What  did  they 
say  to  thee? — they  did  not  ask  after  thy 
old  father,  Angelica  f ” 

“ I can  not  go  out ; I am  busy  this  morn- 
ing,” said  Angel  from  within.  8he  had  now 


risen,  and  was  coming  and  going  about  the 
room. 

She  was  determined  not  to  be  absent  that 
morning.  De  Horn  might  come ; a message 
might  come.  What  was  this  strange  new 
state  of  mind  in  which  she  did  not  dare  to 
face  her  father  f She  found  that  she  dread- 
ed meeting  him.  The  thought  of  seeing  An- 
tonio also  frightened  her : she  felt  as  if  ho 
would  read  her  very  heart  in  one  glance. 

Old  Kauffman  was  surprised  that  his 
daughter  should  venture  to  be  obstinate. 
His  temper  had  been  raffled  by  Zucchi’s  re- 
ception. He  had  already  visited  him  that 
morning.  The  young  man  was  busy  pack- 
ing, winding  up  his  affairs,  seeing  to  many 
details.  Old  Kauffman’s  reproachful  recon- 
ciliation rather  bored  him  than  otherwise. 
Zucchi  was  preoccupied,  depressed  by  his 
father’s  death,  hurrying  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  Old  Kauffman,  with  his  martyr- 
like airs,  vexed  him.  His  moral  aphorisms 
about  resignation,  his  long  descriptions  of 
his  own  household  prosperity  and  elevation, 
were  not  calculated  to  put  Antonio  into  bet- 
ter spirits.  Old  Kauffman  perceived  that 
something  was  amiss.  And  so  he  had  de- 
termined that  Angelica  must  come  herself 
to  the  rescue.  But  Angelica  is  also  obsti- 
nate, will  not  open,  and  calls  out  from  time 
to  time,  “ I am  coming,  father.  Dear  father, 
do  not  knock  so  loud.  Let  me  dress  in 
peace.” 

“Do  I disturb  your  peace?  Is  this  the 
way  you  speak  to  your  father  f ’ shouts  the 
old  fellow,  more  and  more  irate  and  vexed 
by  every  moment’s  delay.  “ After  my  years 
of  care,  of  self-denial,  after  the  education  I 
have  bestowed  upon  you,  with  efforts  scarce- 
ly to  be  told,”  he  says,  raising  his  voice,  for 
he  hears  footsteps  approaching,  and  is  glad 
of  an  audience  to  his  wrongs,  “ is  this  the 
way  to  treat  your  father,  whose  long  sacri- 
fices came  to  the  very  notice  of  the  Lord 
Cardinal  ? Ungrateful  child,  where  is  your 
obedience?  Why  do  you  refuse  to  accom- 
pany me  on  this  visit  of  reconciliation  and 
farewell  ?” 

Then  he  looked  round  to  see  who  had 
come  in,  and  what  the  effect  of  his  eloquence 
had  been  upon  the  visitor — was  it  Antonio, 
after  all  ? Antonio  at  that  moment  was  far 
away  in  spirit.  Could  Angelica  have  seen 
his  heart  as  it  was  then,  it  might  have  added 
a pang  to  the  moment.  How  bitterly  did 
he  reproach  himself  afterward  for  his  in- 
difference and  failure  at  this  critical  time ! 
Some  phase  had  come  over  him.  Weariness 
of  waiting,  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  dreams;  for  the  first  time  vivid  per- 
sonal preoccupations  had  come  to  separate 
him  from  Angelica’s  interests.  It  was  not 
I Antonio  but  De  Horn  who  walked  in  upon 
Kauffman’s  recriminations.  He  found  him 
with  his  long  blue  coat  tails  flying,  and  his 
nose  against  Angelica’s  panel. 
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“ Ungrateful  child !”  the  old  father  shouts 
with  renewed  eloquence.  “What  an  exam- 
ple for  thy  little  innocent  cousin  Rosa,  my 
dead  brother’s  only  daughter — a legacy  to 
our  tenderness;”  and  then  Angelica  from 
within  hears  a second,  voice  and  a change 
of  tone  in  old  John  Joseph.  Her  heart 
heats  faster  than  ever.  It  is  De  Horn  al- 
ready come.  Come — for  what  t Her  trem- 
bling fingers  tangle  the  strings.  She  can 
hardly  fasten  her  dress,  pin  on  the  great 
Happing  cap,  beneath  which  her  eyes  shine 
so  brightly ; hook  the  band  round  her  waist : 
somehow  or  other  she  is  ready  at  last,  she 
flings  open  her  window  for  a breath  of  air, 
and  then  with  shaking  hands  unlocks  her 
door  and  comes  forth.  The  studio  is  all 
full  of  sunshine.  It  is  late  in  the  morning 
and  the  sun  is  high. 

De  Horn  bows  low  as  she  appears.  He  is 
standing  in  the  window  with  her  father. 

Old  Kauffman  had  been  for  the  last  few 
minutes  escorting  the  Count  from  portfolio 
to  portfolio,  exhibiting  Angelica’s  perform- 
ances with  a running  commentary  of  his 
own,  diving  into  portfolios,  and  all  the 
while  secretly  calculating  the  possible  sum 
to  which  De  Horn  would  go  for  orders. 
“ Here  is  your  Excellency’s  own  suggestion, 
Garte  d /oiw”  (so  he  pronounced  it),  “ render- 
ed by  my  naughty  inspired  one.  That  one, 
possessed  with  such  gifts  of  Heaven,  should 
prove  rebellious  to  her  father’s  expressed 
desire,  is  indeed  a lesson  to  all.”  Then  see- 
ing Angelica’s  worn  looks,  “Thou  art  pale, 
my  child.  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  thou 
wert  tired!”  said  old  Kauffman,  with  real 
tenderness,  hurrying  up  to  her  and  taking 
her  listless  hand. 

“’Tis  nothing,  father,  only  last  night’s 
excitement,”  she  answered. 

Then  she  stood  silent.  She  could  not 
look  at  the  Count,  but  turned  her  head 
away. 

He  advanced  slowly,  and  was  silent  for 
an  instant. 

“I  came,  madam,  according  to  our  ap- 
pointment, to  invite  you  to  visit  Lord  Hen- 
ry’s gallery  of  pictures,”  said  De  Horn,  at 
last,  with  a keen,  expressive  glance,  which 
made  Angelica’s  cheeks  blush  crimson. 

“All,  how  she  is  looking  better,”  said  old 
Kauffman,  eagerly.  “ Go,  my  child,  go  with 
his  Excellency.  Why  didst  thou  not  ex- 
plain f A walk  will  do  thee  good.  I will  re- 
turn to  that  ingrate.  Where  is  the  sketch 
for  her  Majesty’s  portrait,  Angelica ! The 
Count  is  anxious  to  see  it.  We  think  of 
representing  the  Queen  as  Venus  awaken- 
ing the  sleeping  arts  of  England.  The  idea 
seems  to  me  worthy  of  our  great  Dante  him- 
self.” 

Then  he  went  on  talking  of  the  ball,  of 
the  Princess,  of  the  brilliant  scene  of  his 
Angel’s  triumph  the  night  before ; then  he 
said  he  Bhould  delay  no  longer,  but  return 
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at  once  to  Zucchi  at  his  lodging.  “It  is 
better  to  forget  the  past ; Antonio  is  a 
young  man  who  owes  almost  every  thing  to 
our  protection;  he  has  proved  himself  an 
ingrate,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  give  him 
up  altogether,”  said  old  Kauffman.  An- 
gelica did  not  hear  a word  ho  said.  She 
saw  him  put  on  his  cloak,  look  about  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  for  his  stick,  take  his 
three-cornered  hat,  and  go  off,  calling  to 
little  Rosa,  who  was  at  play  down  below. 
Angelica,  in  her  state  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment and  nervousness,  was  terrified  to  be 
alone  with  De  Honi,  and  longed  for  some 
other  explanation,  some  greater  certainty. 
She  tried  to  forget  every  thing  in  the  pres- 
ent. The  present — it  was  this  unknown 
person,  so  familiar  already.  The  present 
— it  was  in  her  own  beating  heart,  in  her 
studio  with  the  pictures  in  every  comer,  the 
dreams,  and  the  allegories,  and  the  fanciful 
bedizenments  of  the  truth. 

People  are  sometimes  distraught  and  driv- 
en on  by  unaccountable  impulses.  These 
two  people  seemed  possessed;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  was  real,  what  was  mere 
illusion,  in  their  relation.  “ I have  brought 
you  back  your  ring,”  said  the  Count,  quickly. 

“ Come,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I have 
made  all  arrangements.  Will  you  comet” 
he  repeated,  and  he  took  both  her  hands, 
and  looked  at  her  with  his  deep  eyes. 

“ Do  you  remember  the  day  we  first  met!” 
De  Horn  continued,  gazing  at  her.  fixedly. 
“Borne  strange  presentiment  drew  me  in 
your  steps.  I follow  ed  you  in  my  gondola ; 

I watched  you  as  you  passed  from  picture 
to  picture  in  the  Doge’s  palace.  Angelica, 
from  the  first  moment  I knew  you,  I had  a 
presentiment  how  it  would  end ; even  when 
you  left  Venice,  I knew  I should  see  you 
again.” 

“ Lady  Diana  had  a presentiment  too,  I 
suppose,”  said  Angelica,  recovering  a little, 
and  speaking  with  a gentle  laugh. 

De  Horn  turned  white,  then  black.  “I 
was  mad.  I am  in  earnest  now,”  he  said. 
Then  eagerly,  “ Don’t  delay,  pray  do  not  de- 
lay ! The  time  is  running  short ; the  priest 
is  waiting.  You  have  promised ; you,  An- 
gelica, are  not  of  those  who  deceive.” 

“I  hope  not,”  said  she,  clasping  her 
hands. 

Angelica  went  stubbornly  into  her  room, 
dressed  herself,  pulled  on  her  silk  hood;  the 
broad  frills  fell  over  her  face.  Then  she 
came  out,  and  returned  to  the  studio,  where 
De  Horn  was  waiting,  gazing  at  her  picture : 
he  sprang  forward  with  two  long  strides. 
“Are  you  ready  f”  he  said.  “My  good  An- 
gel ! my  preserver ! my  idol !”  So  he  called 
her.  His  love-making  was  somewhat  to 
order,  somewhat  mechanical,  so  she  after- 
ward felt.  At  the  time  she  was  in  a state 
of  such  strange  excitement  that  she  did  not 
very  clearly  know  what  he  said.  She  only^ 
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knew  that  this  was  some  one  who  was  grate- 
ful for  her  favors,  some  one  in  trouble  -whom 
she  could  serve;  that  by  serving  him  she 
best  served  herself. 

Here  was  a protector  able  and  willing  to 
help  her.  Henceforth  she  should  have  her 
own  standing-place  in  the  world ; no  longer 
to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  by  variable  tides,  no 
longer  to  be  dependent  upon  the  chance  fa- 
vors of  fashion,  of  patrons,  upon  their  hu- 
mors and  fancies.  She  should  have  some 
one  to  turn  to  whose  right  it  would  be  to 
defend  her,  some  one  noble,  generous,  gen- 
tle, the  prince  of  her  wildest  dreams.  Peo- 
ple might  blame:  let  them  blame;  she  had 
a right , as  other  women  had,  to  be  loved,  to 
give  happiness,  and  to  receive  it.  Who 
should  dare  interfere  t 

Little  Rosa  saw  them  as  they  started,  and 
came  running  up.  “ Uncle  did  not  take  me 
with  him.  May  I come  with  you,  cousin  T” 
she  asked,  taking  Angel’s  hand. 

Angelica  held  the  little  fingers  tight  in 
hers  for  an  instant,  and  looked  up  at  De 
Horn,  who  shook  his  head  impatiently. 
“ Go  back,  child/.’  she  answered,  with  a soft 
kiss ; “ I shall  not  be  long  away  from  you.” 
She  remembered  the  words  afterward,  and 
they  seemed  to  her  significant. 

The  child  looked  up,  wondering,  as  they 
walked  away  along  the  sunshiny  pavement ; 
then  they  and  their  shadows  crossed  the 
angle  of  the  square  and  disappeared  be- 
hind the  railings — the  light  drifting  figure, 
the  tall  black  man  with  his  sword  and  his 
cocked  hat. 

De  Horn  appeared  impassive  as  usual,  but 
secretly  he  was  in  a fume  of  impatience. 
They  were  not  safe  until  they  had  reached 
the  church.  They  walked  quickly  and  in 
silence.  Angelica  scarcely  knew  how  to 
speak  to  him ; once  she  felt  inclined  to  turn 
back.  They  were  passing  the  house  where 
Zucchi  lodged ; some  scarce  controllable  im- 
pulse made  her  stop ; but  as  she  hesitated 
she  looked  in  her  companion’s  face,  and  that 
one  glance  showed  her  it  was  too  late.  He 
pulled  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  she 
knew  that  she  was  glad  it  was  too  late. 

Every  body  knows  how  strangely  all  the 
things  that  people  have  been  and  felt  and 
loved  sometimes,  almost  from  very  vividness, 
seem  to  lose  their  separate  existence  in  our 
mind.  The  images  grow  confused,  and  we 
know  what  we  fear  and  hope  without  real- 
izing why  or  how.  Angelica  was  in  some 
such  state  as  she  hurried  on  with  De  Horn. 

The  people  along  the  street  made  way  for 
them  as  they  hastened  past.  No  one  seemed 
to  notice  them  particularly;  she  saw  the 
common  story  of  every  day — the  fish-wives 
shouting  their  wares,  the  coaches  rolling, 
the  windows  opening  and  shutting;  they 
too  met  a ghastly  procession  on  its  way  to 
Tyburn,  with  a crowd  hurrying  along.  De 
Horn  turned  pale,  drew  her  closer  to  him, 
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and  hurried  away  down  a side  street.  They 
stopped  at  last  at  the  low  doorway  in  a 
passage  out  of  Spanish  Place.  Afterward 
Angelica -remembered  that  a great  carriage 
went  by  just  then ; as  it  passed  she  saw  the 
harness  glittering  in  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SIGN. 

In  supreme  moments  of  life  people  notice 
many  things  unconnected  with  the  circum- 
stance that  is  impending.  Angel  ever  after 
remembered  the  stupid  little  details  of  that 
morning’s  walk,  and  the  sight  of  glittering 
harness  in  the  sunshine  would  give  her 
some  odd  feeling  of  mingled  shame  and  re- 
gret; so  did  the  swing  of  a curtain  at  times 
when  it  took  a certain  fold.  De  Horn  held 
up  the  old  curtain  that  swung  before  the 
chapel  door,  and  she  walked  in  with  her 
hand  still  upon  his  arm.  It  was  a warm 
sunshiny  morning,  the  streaks  of  dusty  light 
reached  to  the  altar,  where  a priest  was 
standing  with  an  open  book,  and  the  two 
chorister  boys  were  in  attendance.  Nowa- 
days such  a thing  could  not  be ; even  then 
it  was  scarcely  possible ; but  chance  and  op- 
portunity had  helped  De  Horn.  He  had  met 
the  priest,  perhaps  the  only  man  in  London 
who  would  have  served  his  purpose,  and  his 
evil  genius  had  not  failed  him  yet. 

The  ceremony  began,  and  Angel  finds  her- 
self before  the  altar,  looking  at  the  dark- 
ened picture  of  Mary  Mediatrix  with  the 
stabbed  heart  in  Haines.  And  the  priest 
reads  on,  and  the  words  of  fate  echo  through 
the  chapel,  and  the  dream  is  dreamed  out— 
a dream  of  blessing,  a dream  of  prayer,  a 
dream  of  peace  never  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
whole  thing  seems  so  real,  and  is  so  baseless 
a fabric,  a semblance  only  of  what  might 
have  been  so  true  for  both  these  people. 

The  prayers  beat  against  the  walls  with 
chill  echoes ; the  little  choristers  swing  their 
incense ; outside  in  the  street  the  people  are 
passing  on  their  daily  business.  A woman, 
seeing  the  door  open,  comes  in  and  kneels  in 
a quiet  corner  of  the  chapel;  the  Count 
started  and  looked  round  uneasily,  hearing 
footsteps;  then,  re-assured,  he  turned  his 
dark  eyes,  not  without  some  expression  of 
feeling,  upon  the  bent  head  by  his  side. 

And  then  the  priest’s  voice  ceases  at  last, 
and  the  boys  give  a parting  swing  to  their 
censers.  It  is  over;  the  blessing  is  spoken 
in  Latin,  reluctantly  enough  and  inefflea- 
ciously  enough  to  vindicate  the  power  of 
all  true  benedictions. 

“ You  have  yet  to  sign,”  said  the  priest? 
hoarsely.  ’ He  was  an  oldi&h  man,  and  seem- 
ed ill  and  scarce  able  to  stand.  More  than 
once  his  voice  had  faltered  as  he  read  the 
service.  He  came  slowly  down  the  Bteps  of 
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the  altar,  and  led  the  way  to  the  vestry. 
There,  after  taking  off  his  robe  and  slipping 
on  his  common  daily  vestment,  he  fetched 
a great  book  from  a closet,  and  made  them 
sign — Charles  de  Horn , Angelica  Kauffman — 
in  the  ruled  place  in  the  long  column. 

Angelica,  incautious,  incomplete,  loving- 
hearted,  went  on  acting  in  this  dream  as  if 
it  were  all  a reality,  and  looked  "up  smiling, 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  “ You  see  I have 
done  as  you  wished,”  she  said.  And  the 
stranger  she  had  so  imprudently  trusted, 
forgetting  for  one  instant  that  it  was  but  a 
semblance  of  a shadow,  broke  out  into  some 
vehement  and  almost  tender  protestations 
of  affection  and  unalterable  fidelity. 

Then  he  turned,  still  holding  her  hand, 
and  whispered  something  to  the  priest,  and 
slipped  some  money  into  his  palm.  The 
priest  seemed  to  demur,  to  ask  for  something 
more. 

De  Horn  looked  vexed*  Angelica  was 
still  absorbed  and  not  very  observant. 

“Have  you  a purse V 9 said  De  Horn  to 
her;  “in  my  agitation  I have  forgotten 
mine.” 

Angelica  fumbled  in  her  pocket,  and  put 
her  little  purse  with  its  hard-earned  guineas 
into  his  hand  with  a low  laugh. 

“ I did  not  know  it  cost  so  much  to  get 
married,”  she  said,  gayly. 

“ This  is  an  unusual  marriage,”  the  priest 
replied,  knitting  his  brows;  “the  fees  are 
very  heavy,  and  there  may  be  more  to  pay.” 

Then  arm  in  arm  the  new-married  pair 
walked  down  the  aisle  in  silence ; there  was 
no  triumph  of  music  and  friendship  to  escort 
them,  but  they  heeded  it  not,  and  they  came 
to  the  doorway  where  the  curtain  was  swing- 
ing. Again  De  Horn  lifted  it  for  his  bride 
to  pass  under,  and  stepped  back  into  the 
shadow  as  he  did  so.  She,  with  her  radiant, 
beaming  face,  stepped  out  into  the  sunshiny 
street,  and  at  that  moment,  by  some  strange 
chance,  a lady  crossing  the  road,  followed 
by  her  footman,  came  face  to  face  with  the 
new-made  bride.  Some  chances  happen  so 
strangely  that  one  scarce  can  call  them 
chances.  They  seem  as  though  they  were 
results  following  some  secret  law.  Angeli- 
ca stopped,  turned  white,  then  crimson. 

“You,  Angelica!  I am  in  good  luck  to 
meet  you,”  cried  Lady  Diana,  for  it  was  she. 
“ What,  have  you  been  confessing  to  your 
priest  f Why  do  you  look  so  amazed,  child  f” 

“How  did — how  came  you  here  V9  falter- 
ed Angelica. 

“I  have  a cousin  living  in  Manchester 
Square.  Lady  W.  set  me  down  just  now, 
and  the  day  was  so  fine  that  I determined 
to  walk  home,”  said  Diana,  smiling.  “ I did 
not  expect  to  find  such  good  company  along 
the  road.” 

Lady  Diana  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  Angelica  would  walk  back  with  her, 
and  began  to  move  onward  at  an  easy  pace. 


Angelica  lingered  and  looked  round  anx- 
iously and  bewildered.  De  Horn  had  not 
come  out.  What  would  he  wish!  what 
ought  Bhe  to  do  t She  hardly  knew  what 
to  do ; she  was  little  used  to  acts  of  decep- 
tion. Lady  Diana  remembered  afterward 
how  strange  her  manner  had  been. 

“ Could  you — could  you  wait  here  T”  said 
Angelica.  “ Don’t — don’t  come  in  with  me. 
I will — My  confessor.”  She  pushed  against 
the  leather  curtain  and  rushed  into  the 
chapel  again,  trembling  lest  Diana  should 
follow.  The  place  was  quite  empty  now, 
no  one  was  praying  or  being  married  at  the 
altar,  all  the  lights  were  out.  De  Horn  was 
not  there.  She  crossed,  calling  him  once  or 
twice  gently,  and  reached  the  door  of  the 
vestry,  where  they  had  signed  the  papers  a 
few  minutes  before.  As  she  came  along 
Augelica  heard  voices,  those  of  De  Horn  and 
the  priest  who  had  married  them.  Were 
they  angry  T Surely  she  heard  wrongly  t 

“ If  you  dare,”  said  De  Horn ; but  as  she 
opened  the  door  she  found  herself  almost  in 
his  arms.  “Is  she  gone,  my  Angel t”  he 
cried,  in  a different  tone. 

“Lady  Diana  is  waitifig.  Shall  I tell 
hert  Oh,  may  I tell  her  allT”  said  Angel- 
ica, imploringly. 

“Not  now,  not  now,”  he  answered,  turn- 
ing pale.  “ Do  you  know  that  my  very  life 
may  be  forfeited  if  you  do  not  keep  my  se- 
cret f”  Then  he  gently  put  her  away.  “ Go 
back  now,”  he  Baid ; “ go  with  her ; it  will 
prevent  suspicion.  I will  make  my  ar- 
rangements ; leave  all  to  me.  I shall  follow 
you  to  Windsor.  As  soon  as  it  is  safe  for 
me  to  speak,  the  whole  world  shall  be  aware 
of  my  happiness.  Go  now,  Angel  of  my  life. 
She  might  suspect  if  you  delay,”  he  said,  in 
some  agitation,  as  he  led  her  gently  toward 
the  door,  and  infolded  her  once  more  ; then 
somehow  Angel  found  herself  alone,  quite 
alone,  in  the  dim  chapel  once  more,  with  a 
strange  sinking  of  heart.  She  heard  Lady 
Di’s  straggling  footsteps  coming  in  search 
of  her. 

“ Is  he  gone  V9  said  Lady  Di,  slipping  her 
hand  into  her  friend’s  arm. 

“ He  I”  faltered  Angelica.  “ What  do  you 
meant” 

“ Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  were  look- 
ing for  your  confessor  V9  said  the  other  lady. 
“ Ah,  child,  I fear  that'for  some  people  there 
are  many  things  to  confess  after  a ball,'  and 
she  smiled,  and  then  sighed  a little  sadly. 
Then,  os  they  came  away,  she  went  on  talk- 
ing more  seriously,  saying  that  for  her  part 
she  was  glad  to  have  been  born  a Protest- 
ant in  a Protestant  country.  “ I could  not 
endure,”  she  said,  “ to  feel  myself  in  the 
bondage  of  another  person’s  will ; perhaps 
that  is  why  I remained  protesting,”  she  said, 
“neglected,  but  free.” 

Angelica  scarcely  listened  as  Lady  Di  talk- 
ed on ; it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  bring 
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herself  to  answer.  No  wonder  that  she  was 
absorbed  in  her  own  affairs.  She  had  thrown 
herself  into  her  part  with  all  her  fervor  of 
nature ; this  strange  future  did  not  fright- 
en her,  although  her  heart  beat  with  some 
vague  alarm.  Should  she  be  able  to  do  her 
duty  by  her  husband  ? She  was  not  afraid, 
nor  did  she  fear  for  her  father.  Surely, 
surely,  she  should  be  able  to  make  his  hap- 
piness still.  Was  it  not  her  special  gift  to 
make  those  happy  whom  she  loved  f Where 
had  Lady  Diana  wandered  in  her  talk  f 

“Dear  Angelica,”  she  was  Baying,  “you 
must  forgive  me  now  if  I say  something  to 
you  which  has  often  been  upon  my  lips. 
There  is  one  person  who  frightens  me  for 
you — one  person  who  haunts  your  steps.  I 
could  not  help  noticing  his  manner  the  night 
of  our  balL  There  is  something  about  that 
man — something  false,  believe  me.  I would 
not  trust  him  with  any  one  or  any  thing  I 
prized.”  I 

“ How  suspicious  people  are  P cried  An-  j 
gelioa,  firing  up  strangely,  “ how  unchari- 
table in  their  judgments ! What  has  Count 
de  Horn  done  to  you  or  me  but  kindness  f 
How,  how  can  you  speak  so  cruelly  f ” All 
her  pent-up  agitation  broke  into  tears  of 
excitement.  Lady  Diana  was  not  a little, 
indignant  with  her  for  her  childishness.  . 

“You  are  perfectly  absurd,”  said  that 
plain-spoken  lady.  “ I have  little  patience, 
as  you  kuow,  with  affectation.  What  is 
Count  de  Horn  to  you  or  to  me  that  we 
should  quarrel  about  him!”  They  had 
reached  the  door  of  Angelica’s  own  house 
by  this  time.  Wearied  out  and  overexcited, 
the  poor  bride  pulled  the  bell,  and,  when 
her  servant  came,  rushed  in  without  a word, 
without  bidding  her  friend  farewell,  brush- 
ing past  her  father  on  the  stair,  and  once 
more  ran  into  her  own  room  and  locked 
herself  in,  in  a passion  of  tears  and  excite- 
ment. 

But  this  Btorm  did  not  last  long.  In  an 
hour  she  had  recovered,  and  came  out  and 
joined  her  two  friends.  She  might  be  si- 
lent to  them  of  what  had  passed,  but  she 
would  condescend  to  no  small  deceptions, 
so  she  determined.  Yes,  she  had  been  cry- 
ing. “Never  mind,  father,” -she  repeated, 
clinging  to  him  for  an  instant,  “ it  is  no  real 
trouble  affects  me.  I know  not,”  she  add- 
ed, “whether  it  is  happiness  or  sorrow.” 
She  said  this  with  the  old  familiar  action, 
and  holding  his  arm.  She  had  never  been 
sweeter  than  at  that  moment.  Her  grace, 
her  tranquillity,  her  gentle  bright  emotion, 
unconsciously  re-assured  him.  Little  Rosa 
caught  some  hidden  gayety  from  her  cous- 
in’s manner.  “ How  pretty  you  look,  Cousin 
Angel,  in  your  white  dress !”  said  the  child ; 
“but  the  winter  is  come,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  wear  it  any  more.” 

Whatever  poor  Angelica  may  have  shown 
of  feeling  that  day,  it  is  certain  that  her 


bridegroom  never  lost  his  composure.  He 
actually  called  as  usual  that  afternoon,  and 
finding  some  company  present,  played  a part 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and,  to  Angeli- 
ca’s dismay,  went  away  without  even  a look, 
leaving  Lord  Henry  discoursing  upon  the 
beauty  of  wax-work  and  its  superiority  to 
marble.  Rossi  describes  De  Horn’s  perfect 
calm  through  all  this  deception.  This  man's 
interested  feeling  was  so  mixed  up  and  com- 
plicated with  real  respect  and  admiration 
that  it  would  have  required  a far  more  dif- 
fident and  suspicious  person  than  my  poor 
heroine  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the 
true  in  all  that  had  happened.  De  Horn’s 
part  with  her  was  not  all  acted ; that  was 
the  difficulty.  Others  found  him  out,  be- 
cause with  them  he  was  but  a performer ; 
with  her  he  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  possi- 
ble for  a man  of  his  nature  to  be.  It  was 
an  unlucky  fate  that  brought  this  half-de- 
veloped mind,  with  its  unscrupulous  in- 
stincts, into  contact  with  an  impressionable, 
fanciful  nature,  ready  to  fill  up  gaps,  to  paint 
its  own  colors  upon  the  clouds,  to  trust  im- 
plicitly, to  fear  no  evil,  and  to  shirk  the  re- 
alities of  life. 

The  weather  broke  suddenly  after  this 
last  sunshiny  November  day.  Angelica 
could  not  go  out.  The  wind  tossed  the 
clouds,  and  heaped  dull  palls  over  Golden 
Square.  The  light  scarce  sufficed  for  the 
painter’s  work.  John  Joseph,  too,  seemed 
ailing,  and  required  all  her  spare  time.  A 
week  went  by  utterly  uneventful  and  silent, 
as  Angelica  nursed  her  father  and  tended 
him.  At  times  every  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened seemed  to  pass  from  her  mind.  It 
wa£  not,  could  not  be  true,  she  sometimes 
thought,  as  the  days  went  by.  She  heard 
nothing  more  of  De  Horn.  Except  for  the 
ring  upon  her  finger  she  might  have  thought 
it  all  a dream,  as  she  sat  listening  to  every 
step,  starting  at  every  post  and  scrap  of  pa- 
per. 

One  stormy  day  Marianna  brought  in  a 
letter  which  had  been  left  at  the  door. 

It  was  blotted  with  ink  and  with  rain, 
and  oddly  spelled.  Angelica  herself  wrote  a 
pretty  and  delicately  lined  handwriting,  and 
she  was  a little  disappointed  by  the  look  of 
the  clumsy  manuscript. 

“Wait,  my-  idol,”  it  said.  “The  time  is 
not  yet  come.  You  will  be  summoned  to 
the  Queen  in  a day  or  two.  This  I have  on 
good  authority.  Then  will  be  the  moment 
to  disclose  our  marriage.  I shall  join  you 
at  Windsor.  Yours  till  death,  De  Horn.” 

This  was  all — a mere  scrap  to  exist  upon ; 
but  Angelica  was  of  a bright  and  hopeful 
disposition.  She  thought  well  of  life  on  the 
whole,  and  though  all  was  uncertain,  and 
the  skies  clouded,  and  the  winds  rose,  and 
though  winter  had  suddenly  broke  in  upon 
her  warm  sunshine  and  tranquillity,  she 
hoped  on,  and  wove  her  fancy  pieces,  and 
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secretly  enjoyed  her  dignities.  A countess ! 
What  would  old  John  Joseph  say  when  she 
told  him  f He  would  surely,  surely  forgive 
the  deception.  One  day  she  could  not  help 
asking  him  if  he  should  like  her  to  marry  a 
high  court  gentleman,  and  live  among  the 
great. 

“Eh!  my  child,  who  can  sayf  Nothing 
is  impossible,”  said  the  old  mam  “ But  my 
little  Angelica  will  have  to  take  her  old  fa- 
ther with  her,”  said  the  old  man,  fondly. 
“ That  is,  when  she  goes  for  good.  At  pres- 
ent I am  best  at  home.” 

“We  must  never  separate— never,  father,” 
cried  she,  flinging  herself  into  his  arms. 

When  the  summons  to  Windsor  actually 
came — as  Do  Horn  had  predicted  it  would — 
old  Kauffman  was  not  equal  to  the  journey, 
and  Angelica  set  off  very  reluctantly  alone. 
She  left  him  with  little  Rosa  in  attendance. 
If  only  Antonio  had  been  there  to  cheer  him, 
$he  might  have  minded  less* 

Antonio  was  far  away.  He  had  traveled 
rapidly,  and  was  already  at  his  journey’s 
end,  thoughtfully  pacing  a sweet  and  tran- 
quil sunshine  as  it  flowed  along  a high  ter- 
raced walk.  From  the  high  battlemented 
terrace  he  could  look  down  into  a walled 
garden,  with  the  great  pots  and  the  citron 
and  pomegranate  trees.  Some  lemons  still 


hung  to  the  branches,  burning  like  gold. 
Some  aromatic  scent  still  perfumed  the  air. 

Sounds  came  from  the  rippling  plain  be- 
yond the  villa.  Ox6n  were  dragging  their 
sweet-savored  loads.  Some  sound  of  voices, 
of  the  reed  a village  Pan  was  piping  to  his 
flock,  came  floating  across  the  melting  Cam- 
pagna  and  along  the  terrace.  Antonio,  as 
he  walked,  could  fancy  a slight  figure  drift- 
ing— almost  hear  a gay  voice  echoing  for  a 
moment  more  clearly  than  the  shepherd’s 
pipe.  Should  he  find  her  in  that  little  pa- 
vilion at  the  terrace  end  f He  went  up  to 
it,  opened  the  door,  and  looked  in,  almost 
expecting  to  meet  the  glad  flash  of  the  azure 
he  loved  better  even  than  those  Italian 
skies.  There  was  no  one  in  the  little  arch- 
ed pavilion,  only  the  beauties  from  its  case- 
ments spread  afar  all  the  wonders  of  Italy 
rippling  to  the  fragrant  horizon.  It  was  all 
lovely  in  its  dimness,  this  shadowy  land  of 
ilex  and  of  cypress,  of  tender  light  and  del- 
icate echo.  Meanwhile  Angelica,  muffled 
in  John  Joseph’s  own  cloak,  hooded,  snood- 
ed,  shodden  with  fur,  is  slowly  traveling 
along  the  snowy  English  lanes  that  lead  to 
Windsor,  to  the  great  castle  sumptuous  on 
its  hill,  to  the  old  straggling  city  of  gables, 
and  of  the  quaint  memorials  belonging  to 
our  grotesque  and  fire-warmed  land. 


CiiitDt’0  Citsij  Cjiair. 


THIS  is  the  three  hundredth  number  of  Bar - 
pert  Magazine , the  last  number  of  its  twen- 
ty-fifth year.  With  June  it  begins  its  twenty- 
sixth  year  and  its  fifty-first  volume.  Those  of 
its  friends  who  have  the  early  numbers  still  rec- 
ognize the  familiar  exterior,  for  that  has  never 
changed.  The  little  cherub,  its  good  genius, 
still  Bits  up  aloft  bestriding  the  world  in  sign  of 
the  universal  sympathy  to  which  he  appeals,  and 
blowing  his  rainbow  bubbles  in  token  of  the  bright 
and  pleasant  way  in  which  he  seeks  to  entertain 
the  world.  The  little  ministers  at  his  side  still 
scatter  the  flowers  of  wit  and  romance  and  wis- 
dom which  for  a quarter  of  a century  have  been 
dropping  from  their  hands ; and  we  like  to  be- 
lieve that  the  well-known  yellow  cover,  with  its 
blithe  and  airy  figures,  has  come  to  seem  to 
many  and  many  a reader  and  friend  not  the  sere 
aspect  of  encroaching  age,  but  the  sunny  bright- 
ness of  perpetual  freshness  and  morning. 

But  when  the  old  friend  and  Associate  of  three 
hundred  numbers  of  the  Magazine  turns  to  the 
earliest  numbers,  he  seems  to  open  into  another 
world.  Certainly  it  is  not  even  to  his  eye  to- 
day’s familiar  page  of  Harper,  for  in  the  first 
number  the  only  illustrations  are  pictures  of  the 
busts  of  three  historians,  Prescott,  Alison,  And 
Macaulay,  and  five  prints  of  “Fashions”  for 
early  summer.  These  are  all.  And  no  student 
of  the  Bazar , we  may  be  very  sure,  would  care 
to  appear  this  year  in  the  fashions  of  that  long- 
lost  June.  The  grave  editor  says,  in  speaking 
Qf  his  great  theme,  “There  is  a decided  tendency 
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in  fashion  this  season  to  depart  from  simplicity 
in  dress,  and  to  adopt  the  extreme  ornamental 
elegance  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  Had  the  grave 
editor  taken  down  the  learned  work  of  Mrs. 
Stone,  would  he  have  supposed  that  the  “de- 
cided tendency”  which  he  remarked  was  peculiar 
to  his  own  age?  Or  would  the  reader  of  to-day 
turn  from  the  vision  of  Broadway  or  of  the  gay 
world  any  where  to  the  modest  costumes  of  our 
earliest  number,  and  imagine  that  “ the  extreme 
ornamental  elegance  of  the  Middle  Ages”  was 
gone  forever?  The  “straw  hats  for  prome- 
nade” of  a quarter  of  a century  ago  were  almost 
crownless,  and  had  very  broad  flat  rims,  and  the 
hair  was  braided  low  and  massively  over  the 
ears.  And  here  is  the  “straw  bonnet”  of  that 
remote  period.  The  lady  who  wears  it  has  the 
air  of  one  irreproachably  comme  il  faut.  But  the 
boys  in  the  streets  would  laugh  at  her  to-day. 
The  bonnet,  indeed,  resembles  a “calash,”  such 
as  the  ladies  of  Cranford  may  have  worn,  and 
the  Yankee  ladies  did  wear,  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago.  It  is,  however,  longer,  and  diminishes 
behind,  and  there  is  a cluster  of  flowers  at  the 
side.  But  the  lovely  head  is  quite  hidden  in  it, 
and  the  eyes  have  some  protection  from  the  sun, 
which  the  members  of  Mr.  Bergh’s  society  wish 
for  the  eyes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
under  the  jaunty  and  “ keck”  hats  of  to-day. 

The  literary  repast  of  that  first  number  had 
the  beginning  of  Lever’s  Maurice  Tier  nay,  and 
Mrs.  Marsh’s  Lettice  Arnold,  and  Lizzie 
os  its  chief  dishes.  But  with  these  wea^r^^ 
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sketches  of  travel  and  biography,  the  little  es- 
says and  poems  and  miscellany,  which  have 
never  failed  upon  this  table,  spread  profusely 
for  three  hundred  feasts.  We  learn  from  these 
faithful  pages  that  Mr.  Bryant  had  just  published 
his  Letters  of  a Traveler , and  Bayard  Taylor  his 
El  Dorado , a book  which  is  praised  for  its  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  chaste  simplicity.  In  France 
the  republicans  had  just  elected  Eugene  Sue  to 
the  Assembly,  and  four-fifths  of  the  army  votes 
were  cast  for  him.  Louis  Napoleon  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic ; and  the  editor  says  of  him 
that  in  his  adroit  and  dangerous  manner  he  is 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  toward  absolutism 
— 44  that  personal  domination  independent  of  the 
constitution  which  is  the  evident  aim  of  all  his 
efforts  and  all  his  hopes.”  He  adds  that  as 
Louis  Napoleon  has  been  outvoted,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly be  willing  to  try  force.  Then,  with 
hearty  American  faith,  the  editor  exclaims : 44  In 
any  event,  we  do  not  believe  it  will  be  found  pos- 
sible to  overthrow  republicanism  in  France.” 
The  editor,  unlike  his  brethren  of  to-day,  was 
capable  of  being  mistaken. 

In  England  Prince  Arthur  was  just  bom,  and 
it  had  been  decided  that  an  iron  building  should 
be  erected  in  Hyde  Park  for  an  industrial  ex- 
hibition in  1851.  Captain  Perry  and  Sir  John 
Ross  were  about  sailing  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  Wordsworth  and  Bowles — Byron’s 
Bowles — had  recently  died,  apd  due  notice  was 
taken  of  them  in  the  Magazine.  And  Madame 
Tussaud,  whose  name  is  famous  from  the  wax- 
works,  was  also  just  dead,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Com -law  Rhymer,  had 
published  his  last  volume,  and  Mr.  Browning’s 
Christmas- Eve  and  Easter- Day  had  appeared, 
and  the  Roman , by  Sydney  Yendys — the  pseudo- 
nym of  Sydney  Dobell.  Mr.  Bruce’s  History 
of  Greek  Literature  and  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Charles  Mcrivale’s  History  of  the  Romans  un- 
der the  Empire  were  also  among  the  new  books. 
In  Parliament  the  education  bill  of  Mr.  Fox  was 
warmly  opposed  by  Lord  Arundel,  of  an  old 
Catholic  family,  on  the  ground  that  it  provided 
only  for  secular  education,  and  that  secular  edu- 
cation is  essentially  atheistic.  The  Editor’s  De- 
partment is  not  fully  furnished  in  this  first  num- 
ber. The  Table,  which  stood  there  for  a long 
time,  and  was  considered  by  the  giddy  to  be  the 
monthly  sermon  of  the  Magazine,  had  not  yet 
appeared ; the  Monthly  Record  of  Events  and 
the  Literary  Notices  werQ^there,  but  not  the  Sci- 
entific Record,  although  polite  attention  was  paid 
to  scientific  progress.  The  Monthly  Record  was 
not  yet  complete  and  thorough  as  it  has  now 
become,  and  the  Drawer  was  not  yet  opened — 
that  Drawer  into  which  fun  from  every  part  of 
the  country  now  flows  as  naturally  as  water  runs 
down  hill.  Nor,  as  yet,  was  the  Easy  Chair. 
When,  at  last,  it  was  .wheeled  into  the  place 
it  has  so  long  occupied,  its  first  occupant  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American  writers, 
whose  Reveries  of  a Bachelor  and  Dream  Life , 
appearing  soon  after  the  issue  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  Harper , were  the  most  popular  books  of 
the  time.  They  were  “devoured”  by  young 
men  and  maidens  all  over  the  country,  who  found 
in  them  their  own  dreams  and  visions,  their  hopes 
and  despairs  of  the  heart,  the  dominant  emo- 
tion of  youth,  expressed  with  a tender  grace  and 
•tensive  delicacy  which  gave  the  books  the  value 
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of  poems.  There  were  many  who  hailed  the 
sweet  and  contemplative  genius  of  the  writer  as 
the  natural  successor  of  that  of  Irving ; nor  has 
his  successor  in  the  Easy  Chair  ever  felt  the 
force  and  character  of  his  predecessor’s  influence 
more  than  in  the  earnestness  with  which  a fa- 
mous belle— under  a hallucination  as  to  person- 
al identity — whispered  to  him,  44  Oh,  Mr.  Easy 
Chair,  when  your  Reveries  w'ns  published  I 
thought  I had  never  read  any  thing  so  delight- 
ful ; but  your  Dream  Life  is  heaven  itself!” 

Through  all  these  twenty-five  years  and  these 
three  hundred  numbers  it  is  a very  pleasant 
thought  that  the  bonds  between  the*  Magazine 
and  its  readers  have  been  constantly  strength- 
ening, and  that  it  turns  toward  its  half  centuiy 
with  a firmer  hold  upon  the  public  than  ever. 

It  has  seen  many  and  many  companions  spring 
up  around  it,  some  of  whom  have  fallen  asleep, 
while  others  are  wide  awake,  and  running  their 
race  joyously.  The  old  Graham’  and  the  Inter- 
national and  Putnam — to  much  of  whose  estate 
the  Atlantic  has  fallen  heir — were  the  most  pop- 
ular of  its  early  compeers.  They  are  all  gone, 
and  the  younger  born  are  prosperous  and  enter- 
prising, and  furnish  with  Harper  a monthly  feast 
which  to  the  reader  of  Graham's  Magazine  thir- 
ty years  ago  would  seem  miraculous  for  its  va- 
riety and  excellence.  During  all  this  time,  too, 
the  general  character  of  this  periodical  has  not 
essentially  changed.  It  has,  of  course,  immense- 
ly improved,  and  it  is,  we  may  say,  equally  of 
course,  very  much  better  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore, simply  because  the  resources  of  a magazine 
to-day  are  so  very  much  greater  than  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago.  And  if  the  general  char- 
acter is  much  the  same,  whatever  the  advance 
in  development  may  be,  it  is  because  the  original 
conception  of  what  a magazine  in  America  shonld 
be  w'&s  so  felicitous  and  accurate.  The  immense 
success  and  popularity  of  the  Monthly  prove  it. 

One  of  the  binding  principles  of  its  composi- 
tion was  and  is  that  it  shall  not  be  controversial. 

It  addresses  an  enormons  public  which  is  of  very 
various  and  decided  opinion  upon  all  the  great 
questions  that  admit  of  warm  controversy,  and 
which  has  many  and  many  organs  playing  the  fa- 
vorite controversial  tune  in  every  key.  But  this 
public  has  a common  ground  of  interest  in  the 
Elysian  fields  beyond  debate,  and  in  them  the 
Magazine  leads  its  reader  to  wander,  and  by 
those  still  waters  to  recline.  There  is  no  parti- 
sanship and  no  bigotry  and  no  school  in  a tale 
of  love,  or  a sketch  of  daring  adventure,  or  in  the 
music  of  noble  poems.  The  politician,  the  bigot, 
the  controversialist,  in  any  sphere  except  that  of 
good  manners  or  some  passionless  point  of  scien- 
tific research,  finds  no  welcome  and  no  place  in 
these  pages.  Only  what  Addison  called  the  mi- 
nor morals  and  manners  are  discussed  here — the 
tea-table  proprieties,  as  some  cynic  calls  them. 

But  Addison  did  not  mind  the  size  of  his  texts. 

He  knew  that  the  least  of  them  led  to  the  truth, 
as  all  roads  lead  to  Rome. 

Nor  has  the  Magazine  any  reason  to  regret 
that  it  hAS  faithfully  observed  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  While  great  ques- 
tions and  immense  interests  have  engaged  the 
public  attention  during  all  its  life,  and  have  been 
discussed  and  decided  and  adjourned,  it  has  still 
found  its  diocese  enlarging,  and  its  efforts  to  de- 
serve friends  rewarded  by  increasing  friendship. 
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Happily  it*  youth  is  immortal.  Time  can  not 
wither  it,  for  its  sources  are  forever  freshly  re- 
newed. It  has  spoken  of  itself,  for  this  is  its 
birthday.  Aud  in  sitting  down  it  begs  respect- 
fully to  pledge  its  old  friends  and  companions, 
and  to  hope  that  all  who  are  entering  upon  their 
twenty-sixth  year  may  do  so  with  the  same  hap- 
py prospects  that  smile  upon  Harper . 

Among  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  edi- 
torial career  is  the  reception  of  letters  from  in- 
numerable correspondents,  near  and  far,  laden 
with  counsel  ns  to  the  editorial  conduct  of  af- 
fairs. Poor  Thackeray  complained  in  his  mirth- 
ful way  of  the  oppression  on  the  part  of  authors 
who  came  to  offer  their  little  contributions.  They 
insisted  upon  stating  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  article  had  been  composed,  and  upon 
entering  into  general  biographical  details,  and 
upon  presenting  the  leanness  of  the  family  purse 
and  the  ill  health  of  many  relations,  when  all 
that  the  harassed  editor  wished  to  know  was 
whether  the  proposed  paper  was  interesting  and 
available.  How  often  in  the  life  of  this  Maga- 
zine must  not  the  excellent  and  devoted  editor 
have  verified  this  story  of  Thackeray’s  by  his  own 
experience ! How  many  minutes,  hours,  days — 
yes,  weeks — of  priceless  time,  never  to  be  recov- 
ered, has  he  not  consumed  in  reading  the  diffi- 
cult manuscript  which  recorded  the  fact  that  the 
writer’s  hands  were  cramped  with  cruel  rheuma- 
tism, as  if  the  interest  and  value  of  the  contri- 
bution were  thereby  enhanced ; or  in  listening 
to  a piteous  and  touching  tale  of  poverty  and 
suffering,  which  should  certainly  have  commend- 
ed the  suppliant  to  a charitable  retreat,  but  failed 
to  commend  the  story  or  essay  which  it  prefaced 
to  publication. 

This  is  a text  npon  which  the  Easy  Chair  has 
preached  more  than  one  little  sermon,  but  the 
present  exhortation  is  somewhat  different.  It 
relates  to  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  all  editors 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  humane  disposi- 
tion of  their  fellow-creatures  as  shown  in  the 
willingness  to  attend  to  duties  not  strictly  their 
own.  The  editor,  opening  his  mail,  reads  that 
“ Aristides”  is  surprised  and  mortified  that  such 
a story  or  sketch  as  he  has  just  read  in  the  col- 
umns under  the  editor's  control  should  have  es- 
caped, as  of  coarse  it  must  have  escaped,  his 
Argus  eye,  and  so  have  slipped  in  to  deform  the 
otherwise  admirable  contents  of  the  last  num- 
ber. 44  Aristides”  hopes  not  to  have  another  oc- 
casion of  calling  the  editor’s  attention  to  such  a 
slip.  Then  44  A Subscriber  of  Twenty  Years” 
must  really  say  that  he  thinks  the  editor’s  com- 
mon-sense must  have  nodded  when  he  expressed 
such  sentiments  as  are  found  upon  page  — of  No. 
— of  a work  which  until  now  has  been  always  the 
most  welcome  visitor  at  the  44  Subscriber’s”  house. 
44  Araminta,”  also,  wishes  to  know  how  her  friend 
-—unknown,  indeed,  but  none  the  less  esteemed 
— the  editor  of  so  justly  popular  a publication, 
could  have  admitted  a tale  of  such  doubtful  mo- 
rality, to  say  the  very  least , as  the  4 4 Millennial 
Wash-Tub”  in  a recent  issue.  And  44  Pacificus” 
writes  merely  to  say  that  of  all  silly  and  stupid 
performances  ever  palmed  upon  a long-suffering 
public,  the  serial  now  running  through  successive 
numbers  is  the  silliest  and  stupidest,  and  wishes 
to  know  why  it  can  not  be  stopped  at  once,  and 
the  space  filled  with  something  more  interesting 


and  attractive.  4 4 Index”  demands  to  know  how 
the  editor  can  justify  his  consistency  in  last  year 
describing  a great  movement  for  humanity  as 
tweedle-dum,  while  he  now  refers  to  the  very  same 
as  tweedle-dee.  Aud  “Torquemada”  threatens 
to  hold  him  up  to  public  scorn  if  he  does  not 
confess  the  wretched  sophistry  by  which  he  is 
leading  innocent  readers  to  various  kinds  of  per- 
dition. 

These  letters  and  all  of  their  kind  say  but  one 
thing,  and  the  energetic  correspondents  would 
at  once  see  it  if  the  letters  were  collected  in  a 
book  and  shown  to  them.  They  all  say,  4 4 We 
could  manage  your  business  in  this  and  that  de- 
tail very  much  better  than  you  do  yourself.” 
And  how  true  the  remark  probably  is  1 That  is 
the  sting  of  it.  When  the  lawyer,  or  the  mer- 
chant, or  the  mechanic,  or  any  other  person  with 
nothing  to  do  comes  into  the  editorial  room  to 
squander  a part  of  the  day,  and  finds  the  func- 
tionary with  his  hand  buried  in  his  hair,  or  with 
moody  eyes  intently  downcast,  how  little  those 
lazy  visitors  know  that  the  melancholy  editor  is 
reflecting  with  remorse  upon  the  fact  that  the 
world  overflows  with  people  who  could  do  his 
work  so  much  better  than  he  does  himself!  Are 
other  persons  in  their  various  vocations  kindly 
reminded  of  the  same  great  truth  ? Does  4 4 Aris- 
tides” write  to  Mr.  Stewart  that  he  is  amazed  to 
know  that  such  wretched  muslin  could  be  found 
upon  his  counters  as  the  last  yard  that  his  wife 
bought?  Does  an  old  customer  wrrite  to  Mr. 
Astor  that  he  could  make  very  much  better  in- 
vestments than  he  does,  and  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
that  his  last  railroad  bargain  is  excessively  stu- 
pid ? If  these  gentlemen  make  mistakes,  they 
undoubtedly  discover  it;  but  do  they  find  it 
out  by  the  representation  of  some  anonymous 
friend  ? 

There  lies  the  moral, 44  Aristides”  and  ancient 
44  Subscriber,”  and  young 44  Araminta”  and  44  In- 
dex,’’and  44  Pacificus”  and  44  Torquemada,”  and 
all  the  illustrious  host  of  censure.  When  the 
editor  finds  that  the  public  is  leaving  him,  he 
begins  to  consider  the  reason.  But  tlie  public 
shows  its  disposition  in  one  infallible  way.  It 
declines  to  buy  the  wares.  It  is  not  by  a letter 
here  and  there,  pro  and  con,  but  by  signs  which 
he  instinctively  reads,  and  which  are  not  written, 
that  he  knows  the  movement  of  the  public  mind. 
The  essay  which  44  Huxley”  writes  to  condemn, 
44  Darwin”  hastens  to  write  that  he  approves. 
The  story  which  “ Middlemarch”  declares  to  be 
mawkish,  “Corinne”  insists  is  44  too  lovely.” 
The  sketch  4 4 Zeno”  stigmatizes  as  a marvel  of 
stupidity,  “Epicurus”  commends  as  exception- 
ally brilliant.  As  the  kind  correspondent  seats 
himself  to  ask  if  the  serial  which  he  does  not  like 
may  not  be  discontinued,  let  him  remember  that 
six  other  correspondents  are  seating  themselves 
to  ask  if  another  serial  as  fascinating  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  it.  The  editor's  letters,  indeed, 
answer  each  other.  If  the  excellent  writers  knew 
it,  they  would  perhaps  spare  their  pains  and  tlie 
editor’s  time.  Yet  meanwhile  the  jyeat  aggre- 
gate of  which  they  are  parts,  but  not  representa- 
tives, has  a movement  of  its  own  which  it  is  the 
editor’s  duty  to  comprehend.  It  may  bo  wise 
for  him  to  yield  to  it  or  withstand  it,  but  he  stud- 
ies it  in  signs  more  accurate  and  significant  than 
the  chance  letters  that  flutter  into  his  basket. 

The  Easy  Choir  speaks  for  its  editorial  breth- 
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ren,  not  for  itself,  for  its  withers  are  unwrung  by 
correspondence.  Such  as  comes  to  it  is  of  so 
wise  and  gentle  a censure  that  it  is  but  a pleasure 
ro  read.  Thus  44 Clio”  writes : ‘‘Dear  Mr.  Easy 
Chair, — Don’t  you  think  you  ought  to  have  been 
more  precise  in  your  remarks  upon  costume  or 
dress  a month  or  two  ago,  and  not  have  left  us 
to  suppose  thnt  you  did  not  know  the  proper 
designation  of  Mr.  Forster  to  be  the  Right  Hon- 
orable, not  because  he  is  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment. but  of  the  Privy  Council  ? You  gave  the 
impression  of  supposing  that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  some  especial  honorary  title  which  you 
said  was  not  Honorable,  but  implied  that  it  was 
something  else.  I am  so  solicitous  that  you 
should  not  be  misunderstood  upon  so  serious  a 
point  that  I am  confident  you  will  pardon  my 
presumption.”  Could  any  correspondent  be 
more  delicate,  any  suggestion  more  airy  ? The 
Easy  Chair  answers  44  Clio”  here  and  now  that  if 
in  saying  that  Honorable  is  not  the  proper  title  of 
a member  of  Parliament  it  gave  the  impression 
that  some  other  was,  that  impression  was  correct. 
A member  of  Parliament  who  is  not  a member 
of  the  Privy  Council  is  known  as  M.P. 

If  editors  could  receive  only  such  letters ! If 
the  strain  of  any  addressed  to  the  Easy  Chair  is 
harsher,  it  instantly  assumes  that  the  missive  is 
meant  for  the  responsible  editor,  and  hands  it 
over  accordingly. 


ing  material  of  war,  the  last  and  most  famous  of 
which  is  described  by  Mr.  Hudson  in  his  article. 
At  Concord  and  at  Lexington  there  will  be  a 
celebration  upon-  the  19th  of  April.  Concord 
erects  a statue  of  the  Minute-man  of  the  Revo- 
lution on  the  spot  where  Isaac  Davis  fell  in  44  the 
first  organized  resistance  to  British  aggression,” 
and  Lexington  dedicates  statues  of  Hancock  fuid 
Adams.  Bunker  Hill  already  has  its  tall  gray 
shaft,  which  44  meets  the  sun  in  his  coming,”  as 
Webster  said  fifty  years  ago,  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Lafayette  the  corner-stone  was  laid. 

These  three  famous  fields  are  all  iu  one  county, 
which  may  well  be  proud  this  year.  But  this 
year  aud  the  six  following  years  furnish  in  their 
centennial  memories  reason  for  the  pride  of  all 
America,  and  they  furnish  warning  and  inspira- 
tion too.  Nothing  is  more  wholesome  than  for 
a people  to  be  reminded  of  a noble  ancestiy  and 
of  their  illustrious  deeds.  America  has  had  an 
immense  heritage,  a boundless  opportunity.  How 
has  she  used  them  ? How  is  she  using  them  ? 
Is  the  present  worthy  of  the  past  ? Is  the  prom- 
ise fai rly  fulfilled  ? Have  Sam  Adams  and  George 
Washington  left  a line  of  equal  descendants  ? Are 
we  faithful  to  the  great  and  glorious  memories  of 
this  year  ’75,  and  do  we  show  our  faith  by  onr 
works  ? These  are  the  centennial  questions  which 
every  true  son  of  Revolutionary  sires  will  earnest- 
ly ask  himself 


This  is  the  centennial  year  of  Concord,  Lex- 
ington, and  Bunker  Hill,  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  first  paper  in  this  number 
of  the  Magazine  is  a complete  and  thorough  story 
of  the  great  day  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  at 
Concord,  in  Massachusetts.  In  June  is  the  an- 
niversary of  Bunker  Hill,  and  that  of  the  other 
famous  battles  of  the  Revolution  will  rapidly  fol- 
low. The  Magazine  has  already,  some  months 
since,  begun  the  erection  of  a centennial  monu- 
ment of  the  true  glories  of  America  in  the  series 
of  papers  recounting  the  progress  of  a hundred 
years  in  every  department  of  the  national  life. 
These  papers,  carefully  prepared  by  experts  and 
scholars,  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
country,  and  no  nobler  or  more  comprehensive 
contributions  will  be  made  to  the  centennial  year. 
The  great  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  will  show 
results  and  contrasts,  but  these  papers  trace  the 
progress  of  change  and  improvement  step  by 
step. 

The  celebrations  of  the  battles  and  the  exhibi- 
tions and  the  pictures,  such  os  these  papers  pre- 
sent, will  turn  the  national  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  times  and  men  which  had  become 
somewhat  obscured  in  later  days.  In  every 
way  this  will  be  most  useful,  for  this  country 
is  fortunate  in  its  traditions  of  thnt  time;  and 
the  characters  and  career  of  its  public  men,  the 
tone  of  public  and  of  private  life,  arc  all  texts  that 
the  youth  of  to-day  and  the  men  of  every  age  to- 
day may  well  ponder.  The  celebrations  began 
nt  Salem,  whither  a British  force  was  sent  in  the 
early  spring  of  1775  to  destroy  military  stores. 
As  the  troops  marched  toward  Salem,  the  min- 
ute-men, commanded  by  Timothy  Pickering, 
took  tip  a bridge,  and  the  British  commander, 
seeing  his  design  discovered  and  the  provin- 
cials ready  to  receive  him,  retired  in  good  or- 
der. This  was  one  of  several  expeditions  sent 
out  by  General  Gnge  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
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A htthdbbd  or  two  years  ago  when,  as  Mrs. 

Barbauld  said,  the  highest  ambition  of  women 
was  44  to  please,”  and  when,  as  Charles  Lamb 
said,  the  theme  of  every  novel  or  story  of  fine 
society  was  44  the  undivided  pursuit  of  lawless 
gallantry,”  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Yere  found  that  time  did  not  hang 
heavy  on  her  hands.  But  as  the  world  rolls  on, 
the  remorseless  spirit  of  the  age  challenges  the 
traditions  which  seem  to  so  many  minds  wise  and 
sacred  merely  because  they  are  old,  and  among 
them  that  which  assumes  an  elegant  and  orna- 
mental idleness  to  be  a woman’s  true  career.  Yet 
a bad  practice  is  not  good  because  it  is  hoary,  nor 
an  injustice  just  because  its  tyranny  is  ancient. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  the  argument  that 
a proposed  step  forward  must  be  unwise  because 
it  was  never  taken  before.  44  Who  ever  heard  of 
such  a thing?”  exclaims  old  Conservatism ; and 
thAt  it  is  44  without  precedent”  is  conclusive  in 
many  minds  against  what  shall  itself  presently 
become  one  of  the  most  honored  and  majestic  of 
precedents. 

The  great  lesson  of  history  is  courage.  If  the 
argument  which  Conservatism  urges  so  warmly 
to-day  had  been  accepted  as  conclusive  a century 
or  five  centuries  ago,  the  world  would  have  been 
paralyzed.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  from  simi- 
lar experience  in  our  own  times  how  the  solid, 

44  sensible,”  well-to-do  sentiment  of  the  English 
county  of  Bedfordshire  must  have  lifted  eyes  and 
hands  of  amazement  over  the  queer  vagaries  of 
that  amiable  but  visionary  gentleman,  John  How- 
ard. It  is  all  very  well,  quoth  respectable  public 
opinion,  to  sentimentalize  about  jails  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  prisoners ; but  felons  are  not  angels, 
and  if  men  break  the  laws  they  must  be  made  to 
smart  for  it.  There  is  no  knowing  where  this 
kind  of  meddling  may  end.  If  Mr.  Howard  in- 
sists upon  his  whim,  he  will  be  sure  to  develop  a 
mawkish  sympathy  for  malefactors,  and  the  com- 
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mission  of  crime  will  come  to  be  considered  a 
passport  to  comfort  at  the  public  expense.  We 
Lad  better  make  the  consequences  of  crime  so 
disagreeable  that  nobody  will  care  to  risk  encoun- 
tering them.  This  is  the  natural  strain  of  the 
spirit  that  likes  to  call  itself  conservative,  and 
by  way  of  frightening  people  from  committing 
crimes,  it  hung  them  for  cutting  down  a cherry- 
tree  and  for  stealing  a loaf  of  bread. 

Bat  John  Howard,  like  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
a little  later,  did  not  think  that  wrongs  were  any 
more  tolerable  because  they  were  called  the  bul- 
warks of  society,  and  were  said  to  be  founded  in 
natural  justice  and  the  reason  of  things,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  he  afraid  to  undertake  to 
remedy  them  because  such  efforts  were  derided 
as  sentimental  and  visionary.  The  highest  wis- 
dom yet  applied  to  human  conduct,  the  golden 
rule,  happens  to  be  pure  sentiment,  and  reason 
and  logic  are  very  feeble  motive  powers  in  com- 
parison with  it.  John  Howard  was  a country 
gentleman  much  addicted  to  reading  the  Bible 
and  studying  his  thermometer:  a mild  kind 
of  White  of  Selbome,  his  neighbors  probably 
thought,  until  he  was  made  high  sheriff  of  his 
county.  Then  he  saw  what  English  jails  were, 
and  he  resolved  that  they  should  be  so  no  longer. 
Within  a year  he  had  personally  inspected  almost 
every  jail  in  England,  and  found  that  they  were 
physical  and  moral  pest-houses— dens  of  incon- 
ceivable suffering  and  nurseries  of  the  most  loath- 
some crime.  In  one  jail  he  found  a cell  so  foul 
that  the  wretched  inmate  prayed  to  bo  hung. 
Howard  shut  himself  into  the  dreadful  place, 
that  he  might  know  what  it  was,  and  remained 
until  he  almost  sank  under  the  exposure.  When 
such  a man  spoke,  England  must  listen,  and 
prison  reform  began  with  him. 

John  Howard’s  story  is  but  an  Illustration  of 
the.  methods  in  which  real  reforms  are  accom- 
plished. To  some  person  the  work  to  be  done 
seems  to  be  the  great  work  of  the  world,  and  he 
is  absorbed  in  it  with  the  sublime  enthusiasm 
which  is  known  as  fanaticism.  His  reform  is 
his  one  idea,  and  it  is  the  men  of  one  idea  who 
have  been  among  the  chief  benefactors  of  the 
race.  The  work  that  John  Howard  began,  the 
improvement  of  prisons  and  hospitals,  was  an 
individual  and  voluntary,  work.  But,  like  all 
such,  it  kindled  many  a generous  heart  and  pro- 
duced wide  and  incalculable  results.  It  was 
nearly  forty  years  after  he  began  to  visit  the 
jjails  that  Elizabeth  Fry  found  in  Newgate  prison, 
in  London,  the  wrongs  of  the  old  system,  and 
from  that  moment  her  life  was  consecrated  to 
the  reform,  as  his  had  been,  and  she  too  traveled 
through  various  countries  in  Europe  to  extend 
her  plans  of  improvement.  Elizabeth  Fry  was  a 
Quaker,  and  the  Quakers  had  always  asserted  the 
practical  equality  of  the  sexes  in  many  kinds  of 
activity  that  are  usually  confined  to  men,  so  that 
6he,  although  a woman  of  family  and  wealth  and 
refinement,  was  not  held  to  have  “unsphered” 
herself  by  her  humane  labor  and  devotion.  In 
our  own  time  Florence  Nightingale  has  shown 
the  same  intrepid  will  and  self-relmnce,  and,  like 
Grace  Darling  and  Ida  Lewis,  lias  quietly  vindi- 
cated her  right  to  do  what  she  hod  the  inspira- 
tion and  capacity  to  do. 

And  since  Conservatism  itself,  carried  forward 
by  increasing  wisdom,  no  longer  insists  that  Mrs. 
Barbauld  summed  up  the  Whole  Duty  of  Wom- 
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an  in  exhorting  her  “to  please,”  Mrs.  Fry  and 
Florence  Nightingale  have  certainly  suggested  a 
way  by  which  the  De  Veres  every  where  can 
prevent  time  from  hanging  heavy  on  their  hands. 
And  hero  among  ourselves  the  path  is  made 
smooth  for  them  by  their  own  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. Early  in  the  spring  a meeting  was  held 
at  the  Association  Hall  in  New  York,  at  which 
Mr.  Bryant  was  chairman,  and  at  which  three 
well-known  and  respected  citizens,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
William  Adams  and  Henry  C.  Potter  and  Chief 
Justice  Daly,  spoke.  It  was  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  a society 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  same  impulse  that 
inspired  Howard  and  Mrs.  Fry  and  Florence 
Nightingale.  It  is  a voluntary  association  to  in- 
sure a more  faithful  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  pauper  system  of  New  York,  and  also  to 
improve  or  change  the  system  itself  by  intelli- 
gent legislation.  Its  machinery  is  very  simple, 
consisting  of  voluntary  visiting  committees  in  the 
various  counties  and  towns  for  the  purpose,  in 
concerted  action  with  the  local  official  authori- 
ties, of  visiting  the  public  charitable  institutions 
and  the  poor  who  are  relieved  by  charity.  These 
committees,  composed  of  men  and  women  of  ev- 
ery sect,  are  in  correspondence  with  a central  as- 
sociation in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  they  are 
now  twenty-seven  in  number,  extending  from 
Suffolk  County,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Isl- 
and, to  Ithaca  and  Geneseo,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State. 

The  work  already  done  would  be  the  amplest 
justification  of  the  formation  of  the  association, 
were  it  only  the  exposure  of  abuses  which  it  has 
made.  For  the  task  of  Howard  and  Mrs.  Fry 
must  be  constantly  renewed.  If  hospitals  and 
prisons  are  to  be  kept  free  from  terrible  abuses, 
it  must  be  by  constant  interest  and  attention. 
The  Aid  Society  sprang  from  the  personal  obser- 
vation by  ladies  of  some  shameful  details  in  the 
management  of  certain  neighboring  public  chari- 
ties. Their  interest  awakened,  they  soon  aroused 
others,  nnd  once  embarked  in  the  work,  they  be- 
gan the  most  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the 
whole  subject,  searching  the  experience  of  other 
countries,  and  throwing  light  upon  the  whole 
melancholy  and  menacing  problem  of  pauperism. 

At  the  December  meeting  Dr.  Elisha  Harris  told 
the  story  of  “ Margaret,”  the  result  of  his  own 
personal  investigations.  It  is  the  tale  of  the 
consequences  of  the  neglect  of  one  poor  little 
pauper  child.  The  report  says : 

“ Her  name  was  1 Margaret.'  Perhaps  an  orphan, 
perhaps  abandoned  by  her  parents,  this  poor  little  girl 
was  left  adrift  In  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Upper  Hud- 
son. There  was  no  almshouse  Tn  the  ptace ; but  she 
was  a subject  of  out-door  relief,  probably  receiving 
occasionally  food  and  clothing  from  the  officials,  but 
never  educated,  and  never  kindly  sheltered  in  a home; 

She  became  the  mother  of  a long  race  of  criminals  and 
paupers,  and  her  progeny  has  cursed  the  county  ewer 
since.  The  county  records  show  two  hvndred  of  her 
descendants  who  have  been  criminals.  In  one  single 
generation  of  her  unhappy  line  there  wrere  twenty  chil- 
dren ; of  these,  three  died  in  infancy  and  seventeen 
survived  to  maturity.  Of  the  seventeen,  nine  served 
in  the  State-prisons  for  high  crimes  an  aggregate  term 
of  fifty  years,  while  the  others  were  frequent  inmates 
of  jails  and  penitentiaries  and  almshouses ! Of  the  623 
descendants  from  this  unhappy  girl,  who  was  left  on 
the  village  streets  and  abandoned  in  her  childhood,  a 
great  number  have  been  idiots,  imbeciles,  drnnkards, 
lunatics,  paupers,  and  prostitutes ; but  200  of  the  more 
vigorous  are  on  record  as  criminals.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  neglected  little  child  has  thus  cost  the  county 
authorities,  in  the  effects  she  has  transmitted,  at  least 
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one  hundred  thousand  dollars  In  the  expense  and  care 
of  criminals  and  paupers,  besides  the  untold  damage 
she  has  inflicted  on  property  and  public  morals.  When 
we  think  of  the  multitude  of  wretched  beings  she  has 
left  upon  the  earth,  of  the  suffering,  degradation,  ig- 
norance, and  crime  that  one  child  has  thus  transmitted, 
of  the  evil  she  has  caused  to  thousands  of  innocent 
families,  and  the  loss  to  the  community,  we  can  all 
feebly  appreciate  the  importance  to  the  public  of  the 
care  ana  education  of  a single  pauper  child.” 

The  inquiries  of  the  sodety  disclose  that  all 
abuses  have  not  yet  been  corrected,  and  that  the 
millennium  will  still  be  a little  delayed.  The 
reports  from  various  parts  of  the  State  show  that 
in  many  poor-house  hospitals  the  sick  and  in- 
sane are  sadly  neglected,  and  that  there  is  not 
adequate  public  provision  for  the  chronic  insane. 
In  many  of  the  poor-houses  the  harmless  insane 
live  in  cells,  and  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger. 
The  visitors  of  one  hospital  saw  dinner  served  to 
thirty-two  insane  patients.  It  consisted  of  one 
table-spoonful  of  fish,  including  bones  and  skin, 
and  one  potato  for  each  person.  Water  spilled 
in  the  same  room  froze  upon  the  floor.  The  re- 
port states  that  this  was  at  “ the  notorious  Flat- 
bush  Insane  Asylum,  in  Kings  County,”  and 
odds  that  the  State  Commissioner  of  Lunacy  in 
his  last  report  gives  the  sworn  testimony  of  the 
attendants  that  for  several  weeks  the  patients 
were  in  a half-starved  condition.  For  such  an 
abuse  and  such  unspeakable  suffering  the  only 
hope  of  remedy  is  precisely  the  humane  interest, 
inspection,  and  publication  of  a voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  neighbors  and  citizens,  such  os  the 
visiting  committees  of  the  Charities  Aid. 

The  same  personal  observation  of  the  manage- 
ment of  jails  has  already  in  some  instances  pro- 
duced very  great  improvements.  In  Richmond 
County,  where  young  boys  were  formerly  sent  to 
jail  for  misdemeanors,  and  were  locked  in  with 
criminals  who  passed  their  time  in  corrupting 
them,  the  boys  are  now  sent  to  the  reformatories. 
The  women,  who  were  formerly  separated  from 
the  men  by  a wooden  partition  full  of  cracks  and 
holes,  are  now  removed  from  them  by  a solid 
wall.  The  inmates,  who  formerly  passed  the 


whole  day  in  idleness,  are  now  to  be  made  to 
work,  and  all  prisoners  committed  for  sixty  days 
or  more  are  now  sent  to  the  penitentiaxy  in  a 
neighboring  connty.  Some  of  the  magistrates, 
mindful  of  the  old  dodge  of  ten-pins  for  nine- 
pins, have  sentenced  many  culprits  for  fifty-nine 
days,  to  evade  the  contract  made  by  the  super- 
visors with  the  penitentiary.  The  advantage  of 
the  contract  is  that  it  secures  work  for  the  two 
months'  prisoners,  and  saves  the  tax-payers  of 
the  connty  a very  considerable  sum.  For  al- 
though by  the  magisterial  evasions  only  thirty* 
five  prisoners  were  sent  from  the  connty  to  the 
penitentiary,  their  board  at  the  jail  for  their  fall 
terms  would  have  cost  the  tax-payers  $2912, 
while  at  the  penitentiary  it  would  cost  them 
only  $968  50,  making  a saving  to  the  county  of 
$1948  50. 

Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  society  thus  far 
proves  the  old  truth  that  humanity,  decency,  in- 
telligence, and  care  are  more  inexpensive  and 
profitable  than  carelessness,  ignorance,  and  cru- 
elty. And  here  is  a work  to  which  many  and 
many  a clever  young  woman,  full  of  energy  and 
intelligence  and  ennui,  listless  and  sad  for  some- 
thing to  do,  may  most  wisely  and  most  easily 
devote  herself.  The  Easy  Chair  has  received 
many  a touching  appeal  from  generous-hearted 
and  edneated  women  “out  of  work,”  and  it  offers 
them  this  counsel,  that  in  their  various  neighbor- 
hoods they  should  organize  committees  who  will 
undertake  this  work  of  visitation  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  central  committee — a work  which 
so  many  admirable  women,  with  various  other 
responsibilities,  are  already  successfully  doing. 
Read  in  the  light  of  the  report  of  the  Charities 
Aid,  how  freshly  significant  arc  the  familiar  lines, 

44  Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  Time  be  heavy  on  yonr  hands. 

Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate. 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands? 

Oh ! teach  the  orphan  boy  to  read. 

Or  teach  the  orphan  girl  to  eew, 

Pray  Heaven  for  a human  heart. 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go.** 


CMtnc’0  litetarq  Tucorlr. 


"VTO  publication  of  modern  times  has  produced 
Xi  so  remarkable  an  effect,  none  has  accom- 
plished to  so  wonderful  a degree  the  purpose  of 
its  author,  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  essay  oil  The 
Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Alle- 
giance (Harper  and  Brothers).  These  decrees 
had  been  abundantly  discussed  before,  but  chief- 
ly, so  far  as  English-Bpeaking  people  are  con- 
cerned, by  men  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion, and  but  imperfectly  acqnainted,  if  at 
nil,  with  the  mental  conditions  of  its  lay  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Gladstone  appreciated  himself  that 
radical  difference  of  sentiment  which  prevails  in 
the  Romish  Church,  and  which  really  separates 
its  communicants  more  radically  than  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  are  sepa- 
rated by  their  variations  in  church  form  and  or- 
der, or,  in  Roman  Catholic  phrase,  in  “discipline 
and  regimen,”  and  his  unpardonable  sin  consists 
in  the  fact  that  his  publication  compelled  the 
Anglican  Catholics  to  perceive  themselves,  and 
even  to  expose  to  the  world,  these  variations  in 


essential  spirit  and  doctrine,  which  they  had  there* 
tofbre  successfully  cloaked  ander  a unity  of  wor- 
ship and  organization.  Like  the  Siamese  Twins, 
these  two  parties  are  bound  together  in  the  body, 
and  for  that  very  reason  are  all  the  more  alien 
in  the  spirit.  Of  this  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
pamphlet  the  reply  of  John  Hen&y  Newman, 

D.D.,  affords  a striking  illustration — A Letter 
addressed  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
(Catholic  Publication  Society).  If  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s ecclesiastical  predilections  afford  him  an 
insight  into  the  Roman  Catholic  mind,  Dr.  New- 
man’s history  familiarizes  him  with  the  Protest- 
ant mind.  Originally  a member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  has  never  lost  the  intellectual 
independence  which  nature  conferred  and  early 
education  developed.  Thus  his  pamphlet,  which 
aims  apparently  to  render  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility  somewhat  more  endurable  to  the  Prot- 
estant world,  is  itself  so  imbued  with  a Protest- 
ant spirit  that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  os  other 
than  a very  dangerous  document  by  Father  Bcckx, 
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if  not  by  Fins  IX.  himself.  If  they  are  able  to 
agree  to  no  other  statement  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
rejoinder,  they  mast  in  their  inmost  souls  agree 
with  his  declaration,  “In  this  apology  there  is 
to  me  a strong  undeniable  smack  of  Protestant- 
ism.” In  two  ways  does  this  appear — in  Dr. 
Newman’s  exaltation  of  the  rights  of  private  con- 
science, and  in  the  minimum  degree  of  authority 
which  he  attaches  to  papal  utterances,  and  the 
interpretations  by  which  he  shears  them  of  all 
their  significance,  and  renders  them  dangerless  be- 
cause unmeaning.  Conscience,  according  to  Dr. 
Newman,  is  the  divine  law  written  in  our  hearts. 
It  is  not  the  product  of  education  or  experience, 
but  is  innate,  the  revelation  of  God’s  will  to  each 
man.  “ Though  it  may  suffer  refraction  into  the 
intellectual  medium  of  each,  it  is  not  thereby  so 
affected  as  to  lose  its  character  of  being  the  Di- 
vine Law,  but  still  it  has,  os  such,  the  preroga- 
tive of  commanding  obedience.”  And  he  quotes 
with  approval  the  words  of  Cardinal  Gousset, 
“ It  is  never  lawful  to  go  against  our  conscience.” 
In  the  particular  issues  between  Pope  and  con- 
science, not  only  supposable,  but  actual  in  his- 
tory, he  takes  ground  that  not  only  has  in  it  a 
“smack  of  Protestantism,”  but  is  Protestant  all 
over,  lie  puts  the  conscience  first,  the  Pope 
afterward.  To  be  sufficiently  explicit  he  ad- 
duces imaginary  instances,  and  replies  to  his 
own  questioning  that  even  an  uninstructed  and 
erroneous  conscience  takes  the  precedence  over 
, priest  or  Pope;  and  finally  he  sums  all  up  in 
the  pregnant  remark,  “ Certainly,  if  I am  obliged 
to  bring  religion  into  after-dinner  toasts  (which, 
indeed,  does  not  seem  quite  the  thing),  I shall 
drink — to  the  Pope,  if  you  please — still,  to  con- 
science first  and  to  the  Pope  afterward.”  Not 
even  Dr.  Newman’s  specious  reasoning  and  ad- 
mirable rhetoric  can  make  such  a declaration 
appear  otherwise  than  in  flat  contradiction  to 
the  condemnation,  in  the  Pope’s  Syllabus,  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience.  Certainly  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  right  in  saying  that  “ if  we  had  Dr.  Newman 
for  Pope  we  should  be  tolerably  safe,  so  merciful 
and  genial  would  be  his  rule.”  But  we  have  not 
Dr.  Newman  for  Pope,  and  there  would  have  to 
be  a revolution  in  the  Roman  hierarchy,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  Reformation  would  be  a 
mere  religious  tmeuie,  before  he  could  be  Pope, 
or,  we  might  even  say,  cardinal.  While  he  thus 
exalts  conscience,  he  stops  little  short  of  depos- 
ing the  Pope.  The  Syllabus,  according  to  him, 
is  not  an  authoritative  document;  it  binds  no 
one ; it  is  not  even  papal  in  its  origin  or  author- 
ity. This  document,  which  has  convulsed  all 
Europe,  and  almost  revolutionized  its  political 
complexion,  which  has  produced  a greater  effect 
than  any  state  paper  within  the  current  century, 
if  not  within  the  past  three  or  four  centuries/is 
“nothing  more  than  a digest  of  certain  errors, 
made  by  an  anonymous  writer,”  a mere  index  to 
revious  allocutions  and  decrees,  with  no  more 
inding  force  (the  illustration  is  I>r.  Newman’s, 
not  ours)  than  a lawyer’s  brief  of  legal  authori- 
ties. The  liberty  of  speech  and  press  which  the 
Pope  condemns  is  only  that  unbridled  license 
which  Blackstone  equally  condemns,  “ the  liber- 
ty of  every  one  to  give  public  utterance,  in  every 
possible  shape,  by  every  possible  channel,  without 
any  let  or  hinderance  from  God  or  man,  to  all  his 
notions  whatsoever.”  (The  italics  are  the  au- 
thor’s.) The  exclusiveness  of  the  Catholic  re- 


ligion, called  for  by  the  Syllabus,  applies  only  to 
Spain,  and  there  only  in  consequence  of  treaty 
stipulations,  and  it  only  means  that  “ the  Pope 
does  not  think  it  expedient  for  every  state  from 
this  time  forth  to  tolerate  every  sect  of  religion 
on  its  territory,  and  to  disestablish  the  Church  at 
once.”  The  papal  condemnation  of  the  declara- 
tion “that  the  Roman  pontiff  can  and  ought  to 
come  to  terms  with  progress,  liberalism,  and  the 
new  civilization”  only  means  what  every  liberal 
thinker  means  when  he  says  there  is  an  “irre- 
pressible conflict”  between  liberalism  and  the 
papacy.  The  papal  authority  is  no  exceptional 
factor  in  society  ; it  is  only  that  of  the  legislature 
over  the  citizens,  of  the  club  over  its  members, 
of  the  physician  over  his  patient,  of  public  opin- 
ion over  all  members  of  society.  We  do  not 
wonder,  on  reading  Dr.  Newman’s  pamphlet, 
that  its  author  is  in  bad  odor  in  Rome ; we  only 
wonder  that  his  book  is  not  put  on  the  Index 
Epwrgatorius . 

If  Dr.  Newman’s  had  been  the  only  response 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  called  forth,  he 
could  have  served  his  cause  in  no  better  way 
than  by  binding  the  two  together  for  general  cir- 
culation. But  it  has  elicited  over  twenty,  of 
which  Dr.  Newman’s  and  Archbishop  Manning’s 
are  the  most  important.  To  the  criiicisms  of 
these  responses  Mr.  Gladstone  addresses  him- 
self in  a second  pamphlet,  which  bears  the  sig- 
nificant title,  itself  an  argument  in  a word,  of 
Vaticanism  (Harper  and  Brothers).  If  his  first 
publication  awakened,  as  it  is  said  to  have  done, 
poignant  regret  that  such  a lion  had  been  pro- 
voked by  a seeming  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  leading  Romish  political  leaders,  his  reply  will 
awaken  more  poignant  regret  that  the  aroused 
lion  was  not  left  without  a reply.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone finds  no  fault  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion ; he  makes  no  attack  on  the  Church ; he 
does  not  even  question  the  actual  loyalty  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  Great  Britain;  he 
simply  undertakes  to  expose  the  claims  of  Vati- 
canism, to  show  to  the  Anglo-Catholics  to  what 
the  modem  claims  of  the  Jesuit  faction  in  the 
Church  conduct  them,  and  to  elicit  within  the 
communion  just  such  utterances  as  that  of  Dr. 
John  Henry  Newman.  He  aims  to  make  it  clear 
that  “the  Vatican  Decrees  do,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  establish  for  the  Pope  a supreme  command 
over  loyalty  and  civil  duty,”  while  he  concedes 
that  “to  the  vast  majority  of  Roman  Catholics 
they  are,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  long,  in  their 
carefully  enveloped  meaning,  remain,  practically 
unknown.”  The  present  danger  to  England  and 
to  this  country  is  slight.  But  the  educative  pow- 
ers of  Rome  are  nearly  all  imbued  with  Vatican- 
ism. As  this  generation  passes  away,  and  anoth- 
er rises  to  take  its  place,  the  doctrine  of  religious 
| absolutism  will  become  more  wide-spread  and 
more  pronounced.  This  is  the  danger  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  apprehends ; and  it  is  to  be  escaped, 
he  believes,  only  upon  the  condition  that  its 
movements  are  carefully  WAtched  and  their  bases 
faithfully  and  unflinchingly  exposed.  The  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  pamphlet  may 
be  comprised  in  two  propositions,  the  truth  of 
which  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  namely, 
first,  that  Rome — that  is,  the  Pope  and  his  con- 
fidential advisers — has  “reproduced  for  active 
service  those  doctrines  of  former  times,  termed 
by  me 4 rusty  tools,’  which  she  was  fondly  thought 
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to  have  disused;’1  second,  that  “the  Pope  now 
claims,  with  plenary  authority,  from  every  con- 
vert and  member  of  his  Church,  that  he  shall 
place  his  loyalty  and  civil  duty  at  the  mercy  of 
another,  that  other  being  himself.”  An  illustra- 
tion of  both  these  propositions  is  furnished  by 
the  teaching  of  Rome  respecting  marriage — an 
illustration  the  more  effective  because  it  comes 
home  to  every  man,  and  with  even  greater  power 
to  every  woman  and  child.  “It  is  distinctly 
taught/’  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  “ that  with  mar- 
riage the  state  has  nothing  to  do,  that  it  may 
safely  rely  upon  the  Church,  that  civil  marriage 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  is  only  concubinage, 
and  that  the  state,  by  the  use  of  worldly  com- 
pulsion, prevents  the  two  concubinary  parties 
from  repenting  and  abandoning  their  guilty  re- 
lation to  each  other.”  “It  is  true,”  he  adds, 
“that  the  two  hundred  thousand  non- Roman 
marriages  which  are  annually  celebrated  in  En- 
gland do  not  at  present  fall  under  the  foul  epi- 
thets of  Rome.”  But  this  depends  upon  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Pope,  who  can  by 
a word,  if  Vaticanism  be  sound  doctrine,  convert 
every  marriage  subsequently  celebrated  in  that 
country,  or  this,  according  to  Protestant  rites, 
into  what  the  Pope  himself  entitles  “filthy  con- 
cubinage. ” If  these  are  strong  words,  they  are 
borrowed  from  Vatican  authority.  No  wonder 
that  Dr.  Newman  evades  this  charge  by  the  sim- 
ple but  scarcely  honest  expedient  of  declaring 
that  he  can  not  understand  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
means.  It  is,  indeed,  the  strength  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's two  pamphlets  that  without  vituperation 
or  abuse,  or  even  heat  or  vehemence,  he  simply 
unveils  the  full  meaning  and  points  out  the  full 
force  of  Vaticanism,  sustains  his  exposure  of  its 
significance  and  effect  by  ample  citations  from  its 
own  authoritative  declarations,  and  then  leaves 
its  disciples  to  make  what  they  can  of  the  doc- 
trine. That  the  laity  generally  believe  in  this 
last  and  ripest  fruit  of  hierarchical  absolutism  he 
does  not  assert;  he  even  takes  pains  to  deny. 
He  simply  points  out  to  them  what  they  are 
called  to  believe;  he  simply  speaks  “of  what 
they  suffer,  not  of  what  they  do.” 

We  have  already  far  transcended  the  ordinary 
limits  within  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
fine ourselves  in  reviewing  such  publications. 
Bat  no  publication  of  the  present  century,  ex- 
cept the  Vatican  Decrees  themselves,  has  pro- 
duced an  effect  comparable  with  that  which  it 
appears  certain  will  be  produced  on  the  religious 
and  political  life  of  England  and  the  United 
States  by  the  unpretentious  but  significant  pam- 
phlets of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Newman.  No 
man  can  understand  the  present,  or  prepare  him- 
self to  meet  intelligently  the  issues  of  the  future, 
who  does  not  get  6ome  insight  into  this  remark- 
able controversy.  It  only  remains  to  add  that 
both  writers  are  masters  of  their  mother-tongue, 
and  their  courteous  bearing,  the  entire  absence 
of  all  venom  from  their  pages,  and  their  often 
eloquent  rhetoric,  no  less  than  the  importance 
of  their  theme,  render  their  essays,  in  a literaty 
point  of  view,  models  of  controversial  literature. 

Mr.  Thomas  Higginson,  in  his  Young  Folk's 
History  of  the  United  States  (Lee  and  Shepard), 
has  achieved  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which 
an  author  ever  sets  himself.  He  has  undertaken 
to  narrate  the  history  of  the  United  States  from 
the  days  of  the  mound-builders  to  those  of  Gen- 


eral Grant  in  a volume  of  350  pages.  Such 
compends  are  proverbially  dull  reading.  They 
usually  contain  the  most* barren  statements  of 
what  are  regarded  the  essential  facts  of  history. 
The  life  of  the  people,  which  is  the  essential  facr, 
is  not  described.  Mr.  Higginson  has  pursued 
directly  the  opposite  course.  “In  writing, 99  he 
says,  “ I have  adopted  two  plain  rules — to  omit 
all  names  and  dates  not  really  needful,  and  to 
make  liberal  nse  of  the  familiar  traits  and  inci- 
dents of  every  day.”  The  consequence  is  that 
he  has  prepared  a volume  which  will  render  his- 
tory, at  least  the  history  of  their  own  country, 
attractive  reading  to  the  young  folks ; and  while 
the  student  of  these  pages  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  pass  with  credit  an  average  school  exam- 
ination, he  will  obtain  a greater  advantage  in  the 
interest  awakened  in  historical  study,  and  the  in- 
clination aroused  to  pursue  it  farther  in  larger 
works.  Not  onljr  the  young  people,  however, 
will  find  this  an  interesting  and  useful  volume : 
while  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  a gener- 
ally caustic  critic  who  says  that  “it  contains  all 
of  United  States  history  that  the  average  citizen 
requires  in  order  to  go  through  life  comfortably 
and  creditably,”  it  is  certainly  true  that  busy 
men,  who  have  little  time  or  perhaps  inclination 
for  a careful  study  even  of  their  own  country, 
will  find  in  this  brief  hut  general  survey  enough 
to  enable  them  to  understand  the  general  course 
of  the  past  and  to  read  appreciatively  more  elab- 
orate accounts  of  particular  episodes  and  eras.  . 
Mr.  Higginson  has  wisely  deviated  in  one  impor- 
tant respect  from  the  old-time  histories,  namely, 
by  devoting  less  space  to  the  events  of  war,  and 
more  to  the  affairs  of  peace.  The  book  is  quite 
elaborately  illustrated — too  elaborately,  Indeed. 
The  imaginary  pictures  (and  they  constitute  a 
majority)  would  have  been  better  omitted,  and 
the  space  thus  given  to  the  artist  occupied  by  the 
author.  An  appendix  contains  a complete  and 
very  useful  list  of  books  for  further  study,  and 
the  volume  is  furnished  with  a good  index.  It 
should  be  added  that  Mr.  Higginson  writes  on 
controversial  points,  such  as  the  Mexican  war 
and  our  civil  war,  with  great  calmness  and  with 
judicial  impartiality,  though  with  no  pretense 
at  indifference  and  no  lack  of  moral  earnestness. 

BRIEFER  NOTICEa 

No  modem  author  has  done  more  to  exalt 
home  life  than  Miss  Mclock  ; her  last  volume 
ought  to  serve  in  many  a home  a sacred  pur- 
pose, by  affording  the  most  delightful  of  home 
recreations,  that  of  music.  Songs  of  Youth  (Har- 
per and  Brothers)  consists  of  forty-two  poems, 
most  of  them  by  Miss  Mulock,  arranged  to  mu- 
sic from  various  sources.  The  editor  is  unknown 
in  this  country  as  a musician,  and  her  musical 
contributions  in  this  volume  have  been  a delight- 
fill  surprise  to  tis — like  the  revelation  of  a new 
charm  in  an  old  friend.  Collections  of  parlor 
music  are  common,  commendable  collections  are 
very  rare.  The  music  in  this  volume  is  not  too 
difficult  for  amateurs,  and  even  young  amateurs, 
to  sing  with  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  even 
enjoyment  to  others.  Some  of  the  simplest  are 
the  bast ; we  shonld  much  like  to  hear  “ Row, 
row*,  cheerly  row,”  on  the  river  in  the  moonlight 
next  summer.  The  Swedish  melodies,  of  which 
there  are  quite  a number,  are  quaint  and  very 
! pretty,  and  will  be  quite  new  to  the  American 
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public ; indeed,  there  are  a great  many  young 
ladies  who  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  music 
was  ever  born  out  of  Italy.  The  words  of  the 
songs  are  in  delightful  contrast  with  the  senti- 
mental inanities  which  form  the  staple  of  parlor 
singers ; they  are  simple  but  not  silly,  tender 
but  not  sentimental,  earnest  but  not  passionate, 
plaintive  but  not  despondent ; and,  so  far  as  our 
examination  has  gone,  without  an  exception  lyr- 
ical. For  practical  use  in  the  home  circle  we 
know  of  no  book  to  compare  with  this. 

Professor  C.  K.  Adams,  in  his  Democracy  and 
Monarchy  in  France  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.),  has 
impaired  if  not  destroyed  the  value  of  his  work 
by  his  bitter  and  unconcealed  prejudices.  Na- 
poleon the  Great  is  not  so  simple  a character  as 
either  Mr.  Lanfrey,  on  the  one  hand,  or  Mr.  J. 
8.  C.  Abbott,  on  the  other,  would  have  us  believe 
— he  was  neither  a saint  nor  a devil.  Mr.  Adams 
is  unable  to  see  any  thing  whatever  worthy  of 
commendation  in  the  first  Napoleon.  To  apply 
the  moral  code  to  his  life,  he  tells  us,  is  simply 
absurd— as  absurd  as  to  apply  it  to  the  deeds  of 
children  who  have  not  yet  any  discrimination  of 
right  and  wrong  or  of  truth  and  falsehood ; ad- 
mits that  he  was  never  guilty  of  peculation,  but 
charges  his  honesty  to  his  ambition,  and  asserts 
that  his  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  led 
him  to  take  nothing  for  himself,  while  he  gave 
unbounded  opportunities  to  his  subordinates;  de- 
scribes somewhat  graphically  the  immense  con- 
tribution levied  upon  Italy  by  the  French  army, 
but  forgets  how  the  example  was  followed  by  Ger- 
many in  the  case  of  France,  how  all  war  is  nothing 
but  a gigantic  spoliation.  Unable  to  comprehend 
Napoleon,  he  is  equally  unable  to  comprehend 
Napoleonism — a transition  state  from  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  past  to  the  democracy  of  the  future, 
and  combining,  as  all  such  transitions  do,  much 
of  the  evil  as  well  os  something  of  the  good  of 
both  systems.  The  student  who  has  an  inde- 
pendent familiarity  with  French  history  will  find 
in  these  lectures  suggestive  and  instructive  read- 
ing, but  we  should  not  advise  any  one  to  depend 
on  them  for  his  knowledge  of  the  present  condi- 
tion or  his  anticipations  of  the  future  probabilities 
of  France. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  Africa  (Hen  17  Holt 
and  Co.)  is  to  compile  in  one  volume  a history 
of  explorations  and  adventures  in  that  compara- 
tively unknown  land  from  the  days  of  Herodotus 
to  those  of  Livingstone.  The  book  will  be  useful 
to  two  classes  of  readers : those  who  have  not  the 
time  or  inclination  to  read  the  larger  works  from 
which  this  is  compiled,  and  those  who,  having 
read  the  works  of  individual  travelers — Du  Chail- 
lu,  Baker,  Schweinfurth,  Livingstone — desire,  for 
the  better  comprehension  of  their  reading,  to  get 
a comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  ground,  or 
some  general  knowledge  of  the  woiks  of  other 
explorers  than  those  whose  productions  they  are 
studying.  We  notice  some  serious  inaccuracies 
in  the  book,  which  indicate  haste  or  carelessness 
in  the  compilation.  Fetichism  is  certainly  not 
the  “wearing  of  a charm and  if  the  editor  had 
read  the  appendix  to  Ismailia , he  would  not  have 
fdHen  into  the  blunder  involved  in  the  statement 
that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  succeeded  in  putting 
down  the  slave-trade  in  the  whole  territoiy  an- 
nexed by  him  to  the  Khedive's  dominions. 

We  can  heartily  commend  the  title  of  A Ram- 
bling Story , by  Mart  Cowden  Clark  (Roberts 
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Brothers).  It  is  very  rambling.  He  who  takes 
it  up  will  be  likely  to  read,  or  at  least  to  glance, 
it  through,  and  then  be  vexed  at  himself  for 
spending  so  much  time  to  so  little  advantage. 

The  hero  rambles  every  where — in  England, 

Wales,  Switzerland,  Italy — and  every  where 
comes  across  the  heroine.  We  begin  with  an 
impossible  adventure  in  some  unknown  woods,  • 
in  some  unknown  place,  somewhere  in  England 
evidently,  where  the  hero  stumbles  across  an  un- 
occupied cottage,  finds  a table,  “ spread  with  a 
snow-white  cloth  of  fine  damask,"  upon  which 
lav  fruits,  coffee,  delicate  bread,  nnd  cakes,  of 
which — But  to  do  justice  to  the  style  of  this  story 
we  must  be  allowed  to  quote  a paragraph.  “ I 
sat  down  to  the  table  as  to  a feast.  The  dainty 
wheaten  bread  seemed  proffered  by  kindly  looks-; 
the  glowing  fruit  suggested  a fair  white  hand  lurk- 
ing among  it  and  helping  me  with  lavish  court- 
esy ; the  coffee  was  cold,  but  its  tawny  juice  was 
a welcome  draught,  as  I inwardly  toasted  her 
who  had  caused  me  to  find  its  refreshment  await- 
ing me.”  The  unknown,  who  has  stolen  out  of 
the  cottage,  is  heroine  to  the  hero ; and  from 
this  forest  scene  to  the  adventure  with  the  Ital- 
ian banditti,  nothing  is  wanting,  in  this  rambling 
story,  of  the  necessary  materials  for  a modern 
operetta— except  the  music. 

The  best  story  on  our  table  is  The  Story  of 
Valentine  and  his  Brother , by  Mrs.  Oliphant 
(Harper  and  Brothers).  It  is  long,  as  most  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant’s  stories  are,  but  it  does  not  drag, 
as  some  of  them  do,  and  it  is  novel  in  construc- 
tion, as  most  of  them  are  not.  In  brief,  it  pos- 
sesses few  of  the  faults  and  most  of  the  excel- 
lences of  that  excellent  story-teller,  and  ranks 
among  the  best  of  the  productions  of  her  fertile 
and  facile  pen.  Valentine  and  his  brother  are 
twins,  the  father  a man  of  noble  blood,  the  moth- 
er a gypsy  woman,  to  whom  civilization  is  an 
irksome  bondage,  and  who,  when  the  twins  are 
born,  slips  away  from  the  servitude  society  im- 
poses on  her,  carrying  the  children  with  her. 
Conscience  tardily  brings  her  to  a sense  of  her 
injustice,  and  she  stealthily  returns  Valentine  to 
the  father's  care,  or  rather  to  that  of  his  parents, 

Lord  and  Lady.Eskside;  Dick  she  keeps  herself. 

The  story  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  two,  the  same 
in  birth,  so  widely  separated  in  culture.  It  is  char- 
acteristically a book  of  pleasant  characters ; even 
the  wild  gypsy  woman  is  not  repulsively  paint- 
ed.— Mistress  Judith , by  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytleb 
(Henry  Holt  and  Co.),  is  a pathetic  story,  curious 
and  original  in  construction,  sorrowful  in  its  end- 
ing,  graphic  in  its  pictures.  Parson  Ingrey  and 
his  house,  Master  and  Mistress  Hurst  and  their 
home,  the  village  school,  Trotter’s  end,  these  are 
all  pictures  which  abide  in  our  memory  like  those 
of  actual  and  familiar  scenes  and  personages. 

— Hope  Meredith , bv  Eliza  Tabor,  and  The 
Blossoming  of  an  Aloey  by  Mrs.  Cashel  IIoey 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  are  both  novels  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit.  The  former  is  strong  in 
characterization ; the  latter  is  one  of  Mrs.  Hoey's 
best  stories,  and  is  at  once  interesting  and  natu- 
ral, except  in  the  title,  which  is  the  only  bit  of 
affectation  in  it. — Safely  Married  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  begins  where  most  novels  end,  with  a 
marriage.  The  elfin  wife,  the  distraught  hus- 
band, the  gentle  Angela  (well  named),  the  maid- 
en biographer,  Miss  Hammond,  with  the  44  vil- 
lain," Edgar  Ramsay,  ore  the  principal  characters 
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of  this  story,  which  has  two  positive  attractions, 
of  themselves  no  mean  recommendation — it  is 
short  and  simple.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  dra- 
matic, and  even  highly  wrought;  and  though  some 
of  the  incidents  in  other  hands  would  seem  too 
melodramatic  to  be  natural,  they  do  not  produce 


this  impression  in  the  author  s skillful  narration. 
The  substructure  of  the  story  is  one  common  to 
both  fiction  and  the  drama  of  real  life : it  is  the 
story  of  Elfie's  finding  her  true  soul  in  an  expe- 
rience of  bitter  sorrow,  the  fruit  of  her  own  will- 
ful and  wayward  temper. 


C&te’s  Itttirtifit  JUcarlr. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRE8& 

OUR  astronomical  record  begins  with  a list 
of  two  new  members  of  the  solar  system, 
t.  e.,  asteroids  Nos.  141  and  142,  discovered  re- 
spectively by  Paul  Henry  at  Paris  and  J.  Pa- 
lisa  at  Pola,  Austria,  and  comets  (1875)  Nos.  I. 
and  II.,  discovered  respectively  by  Holden  at 
Washington  and  by  Stephan  at  Marseilles.  Of 
these  comets  the  first  is  the  famous  Encke’s  com- 
et, whose  motions  were  for  a long  time  supposed  to 
be  retarded  by  an  ethereal  medium ; the  latter  is 
the  comet  known  as  Winnecke's,  whose  short  pe- 
riod of  revolution  entitles  it  to  special  distinction. 

The  continuation  of  the  great  star  charts  begun 
by  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  generally  known 
as  Chacomac's,  1ms  been  undertaken  by  Lever- 
rier,  who  recently  presented  to  the  Paris  Acade- 
my the  first  of  the  seventy  maps  that  will  com- 
plete the  work.  Astronomers  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  donation  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
made  by  the  banker  Bischofsheim  to  the  Paris 
Observatoiy  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a new 
meridian  instrument  has  at  length  been  paid  into 
the  hands  of  the  maker  (Eicheus)  us  a first  in- 
stallment of  the  full  price. 

The  expeditions  for  the  observations  in  India 
And  Siam  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  have  al- 
ready arrived  at  their  destinations,  and  valuable 
results  are  anticipated,  owing  to  the  unusually 
long  duration  of  the  totality. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety has  been  awarded  to  Professor  D' Arrest,  of 
Copenhagen,  for  his  researches  among  the  nebulas. 

SVe  are  now  in  possession  of  accurate  informa- 
tion from  all  the  American  parties  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  transit  of  Venus.  At  Pekin  Pro- 
fessor Watson  and  Professor  Young  observed 
through  a cloudy  sky  the  first  and  second  con- 
tacts, and  made  forty-four  photographs  during 
the  first  part  of  the  transit.  Operations  were 
then  interrupted  by  clouds  until  about  an  hour 
before  the  end,  when  the  photographic  work  was 
resumed,  and  fifty  more  pictures  taken.  The 
third  and  fourth  contacts  were  also  observed, 
and  measures  of  cusps  taken  with  the  double- 
image micrometer. 

The  first  contact  was  sixty-eight  seconds  later 
and  the  second  contact  was'seventv-five  seconds 
later  than  the  computed  times,  while  the  third 
and  fourth  contacts  were  forty-three  and  sixty- 
five  seconds  earlier  than  the  predictions.  This 
indicates  for  the  solar  diameter  a smaller  value 
than  the  one  used  in  the  predictions,  and  agrees 
nearly  with  that  deduced  by  Leverrier  from  pre- 
vious transits. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nautical  Almanac  office,  in  his  memoir  on 
the  transit,  that  the  English  predictions  would 
be  “ considerably  in  error,”  on  account  of  the 
adoption  of  on  apparent  diameter  for  the  sun 


which  was  deduced  from  meridian  observations 
only,  and  we  may  note  that  nearly  all  the  En- 
glish observers  have  reported  an  error  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  minutes  in  their  predict- 
ed times  of  first  contact.  It  seems  to  be  finally 
settled,  if  indeed  there  was  any  doubt  about  it 
previously,  that  different  apparent  diameters  mast 
be  used  for  the  sun  in  reducing  meridian  obser- 
vations, and  for  such  observations  as  eclipses  and 
transits  of  the  iufcrior  planets.  This  is  quire 
analogous  to  the  fact  that  the  moon's  diameter 
from  occultations  is  considerably  smaller  than 
that  derived  from  meridian  observations.  Pro- 
fessor Watson  also  notes  certain  evidences  of  an 
atmosphere  surrounding  Venus,  and  from  his  ob- 
servations at  third  contact  obtains  an  approxi- 
mate value  for  its  depth. 

The  American  party  at  Kerguelen  Land,  tra- 
der Lieutenant-Commanders  Ryan  and  Train, 
has  been  only  partially  successful.  Nei  ther  of  the 
internal  contacts  was  observed,  but  some  photo- 
graphs were  taken.  The  English  party  on  the 
same  island  observed  the  ingress  and  egress,  the 
latter  observation  being  satisfactory.  AU  the 
English  photographs  were  poor.  The  day  was 
generally  cloudy,  but  enough  have  been  secured 
to  compensate  the  observers  for  their  devotion, 
as  this  station  is  peculiarly  valuable.  From  tbe 
party  at  Chatham  Island,  under  Assistant  Edwin 
Smith,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  we  learn  that  noth- 
ing valuable  in  the  way  of  observations  of  tbe 
transit  could  be  obtained,  on  account  of  cloods. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  each  of 
the  parties  lias  made  important  geographical, 
magnetic,  and  other  determinations,  and  that  no 
one  of  our  expeditions  will  return  without  com- 
pleting its  work  of  this  kind,  which  work  has  a 
value  quite  independent  of  its  bearing  on  tbe 
main  question  of  the  sun's  parallax. 

On  the  whole,  the  success  has  been  marked; 
and  although  only  one  party  (Professor  Wat- 
son's) observed  all  the  contacts,  and  althoogh 
only  one  (Professor  Peters’s)  obtained  a very 
complete  set  of  photographs,  yet  the  ensemble  of 
the  observations  of  the  Americans  alone  wooM 
suffice  for  an  extremely  accurate  determination 
of  the  parallax. 

The  experience  gained  in  these  expeditions 
will  be  turned  to  good  account  in  1878  and  in 
1882,  in  which  years  transits  of  Mercury  and 
Venus  occur,  both  being  visible  in  America. 
The  reports  of  all  the  parties  indicate  satisfac- 
tion with  the  apparatus  provided  for  them;  and 
in  the  matter  of  photographic  arrangements  the 
American  outfits  were  particularly  good,  both 
theoretically'  and  practically,  and  this  perfection 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  gentlemen  who  bad 
these  preparations  in  charge.  The  highest 
timonial  has  been  offered  by  the  Transit  of 
Venus  Commission  to  Dr.  Henry  Draper  as  an 
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acknowledgment  of  his  great  (and  gratuitous) 
services  in  perfecting  the  practical  details  of  the 
photographic  processes — a charge  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  long  experience  in 
such  researches. 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  physical  phenomena 
of  the  transit  will  not  be  available  for  some 
time.;  but  we  note  the  remarkable  observations 
of  Janssen  in  Japan  and  De  la  Grye  at  Camp- 
bell Island,  which  declare  Venus  to  have  been 
seen  projected  against  the  sun’s  corona  while 
yet  some  distance  from  the  sun’s  disk.  Prelim- 
inary reports  indicate  that  Professor  Watson’s 
account  of  the  atmosphere  of  Venus  will  be  cor- 
roborated by  several  good  observers.  It  may 
likewise  be  noted  that  the  question  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a satellite  to  Venus  is  now  finally  set- 
tled in  the  negative. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  astronomers 
to  the  epheraeris  of  twelve  close  circumpolar 
stars  for  1875  published  in  the  Monthly  Notices 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  January, 
1875,  by  Professor  Pritchard,  Director  of  the 
Oxford  Observatory. 

These  are  selected  for  the  determination  of 
the  azimuthal  error  of  meridian  instruments,  and 
their  use  will  be  a convenience  to  observers,  and 
a step  in  advance  in  observatory  work.  Lever- 
rier  lias  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  an  account  of  his  researches  on  the  the- 
ories of  the  eight  principal  planets,  which  he  has 
now  perfected.  His  tables  of  Saturn  are  nearly 
completed,  and  the  tables  of  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune will  be  constructed  as  soon  as  the  theory  is 
compared  with  observations.  Thus  in  a few 
years  M.  Leverrier  will  have  presented  to  as- 
tronomy the  theories  and  the  tables  of  all  the 
major  planets,  the  whole  forming  a larger  con- 
tribution to  theoretical  astronomy  than  it  is 
given  to  a less  industrious  astronomer  than  M. 
Leverrier  to  make. 

Encke’s  comet  was  detected  with  the  great 
refractor  of  the  Naval  Observatory  ort  January 
26  by  Professor  Holden  and  Mr.  Tuttle,  and 
with  the  Marseilles  reflector  by  Stephan  on 
January  27.  It  is  extremely  faint,  and  was  not 
to  be  seen  by  small  instruments.  The  theory  of 
this  comet,  on  which  Encke  spent  so  much  la- 
bor, is  in  a surprising  state  of  perfection,  Von 
Asten’s  ephemeris  being  in  error  less  than  15 
seconds  of  arc.  Winnecke’s  comet  has  also  been 
successfully  sought  for,  and  observed  at  the  Har- 
vard College  Observatory.  Mr.  Burnham,  of 
Chicago,  the  industrious  observer  of  double  stars, 
has  given  a new  proof  of  his  assiduity  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a companion  to  (3  Leporis,  which  is  a 
very  difficult  object.  Mr.  Burnham's  six -inch 
equatorial  bids  fair  to  become  as  fnmous  as  Mr. 
Dawes’s  eight-inch. 

In  Physics  some  noteworthy  papers  have  ap- 
peared. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Pro- 
fessor Nipher’s  elaborate  investigation  upon  the 
mechanical  work  done  by  a muscle  before  ex- 
haustion, the  data  given  being  more  accurately 
determined  than  those  published  by  him  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  adopted  as  a basis  for  calcn 
lation  by  Professor  Haughton,  of  Dublin.— Cor- 
nu’s description  of  a new  measuring  instrument 
for  minute  quantities,  called  a reflection  lever, 
which  consists  of  a beam  like  a balance  beam 
standing  on  four  points,  two  on  the  line  where 
the  knife  edge  is  usually  placed,  the  other  two  at 
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the  ends  of  the  beam,  all  four  being  accurately  in 
one  plane.  To  the  centre  of  the  beam  is  attach- 
ed transversely  a mirror,  by  means  of  which  any 
displacement  from  the  horizontal  may  be  detect- 
ed and  measured  by  the  reflected  image  of  a dis- 
tant scale.  The  readings  are  made  with  a tele- 
scope.— Terquem’9  historical  note,  in  which  he 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  generally  re- 
ceived notion  that  Faraday  was  the  first  to  lique- 
fy the  gases  is  incorrect,  since  Gnyton  de  Mor- 
veau  in  1799  liquefied  ammonia  gas  in  a bath 
of  calcium  chloride  and  snow. — Lubarsch’s  pe- 
er on  fluorescence,  in  which  he  concludes  from 
is  investigations  (1)  that  for  each  fluorescent 
substance  there  are  only  certain  rays  of  light 
causing  fluorescence ; (2)  that  the  color  of  the 
fluorescent  light  depends  on  the  rays  of  inci- 
dence, and  follows  Stokes’s  law ; and  (3)  that 
the  most  refrangible  fluorescent  rays  produced 
by  sunlight  correspond  to  that  place  in  the  spec- 
trum where  the  liquid  shows  its  maximum  of 
absorption,  providing  its  fluorescence  proves  a 
simple  one  when  examined  by  prismatic  analy- 
sis of  the  linear  spectrum. — liiche  and  Bardyrs, 
upon  the  sources  of  illumination  utilizable  in 
photography,  in  which  they  give  the  results  of 
their  examination  of  eight  different  sources  of 
light,  viz.,  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  the  Drum- 
mond or  lime  light,  zinc  burning  in  oxygen, 
magnesium  in  air,  a current  of  nitric  oxide  ga9 
burning  in  a globe  of  carbon  disulphide  vapor,  a 
jet  of  nitric  oxide  on  a test  tube  containing  car- 
bon disulphide,  a jet  of  oxygen  on  the  same,  and 
a jet  of  oxygen  on  a test  tube  containing  snl- 
phnr.  The  eight  lights  were  photographically  in- 
tense in  the  order  above  mentioned,  the  last  be- 
ing eight  times  as  strong  as  the  first. — Comas 
valuable  paper  on  the  velocity  of  light,  in  which  he 
gives  the  results  of  the  new  measurements  made 
between  the  Paris  Observatory  and  the  tower 
of  Montlhdry,  twenty-three  kilometers  distant, 
under  the  direction  of  the  council  of  the  ob- 
servatory. As  a mean  of  504  experiments,  he 
finds  the  velocity  of  light  in  vacuo  to  be  300,400 
kilometers,  or  186,700  English  miles,  with  a 
probable  error  below  one-thousandth  in  relative 
value.  This  gives  for  the  solar  parallax,  as 
found  by  the  equation  of  light,  8.878",  and  by 
the  phenomena  of  aberration,  8.881". — Lock- 
yer’s  paper  before  the  Royal  Society  upon  his 
new  map  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  portion 
now  presented  being  that  extending  from  wave- 
lengths 39  to  41.  It  is  constructed  on  four 
times  the  scale  of  Angstrom’s  “Spectre  Nor- 
male,"  the  number  of  lines  being  increased — over 
this,  which  contains  but  39 — to  518,  of  which 
416  have  been  actually  identified,  and  the  lar- 
gest number  of  these,  163,  assigned  to  cerium. 

— Huggins’s  note  on  the  spectrum  of  Coggia’s 
comet,  which  presented  in  the  spectroscope  three 
distinct  spectra : (I)  a continuous  spectrum  com- 
ing from  the  light  of  the  nncleus ; (2)  a spec- 
trum consisting  of  bright  bands  ; and  (3)  a 
continuous  spectrum  accompanying  the  gaseous 
spectrum  on  the  coma,  and  representing  almost 
entirely  the  light  of  the  tail. — Pole’s  experi- 
mental determination  of  the  change  in  the  pitch 
of  a note  which  takes  place  when  the  sounding 
body  is  moving : a repetition  of  the  experiment 
of  Buys-Ballot.  He  used  for  the  purpose  'lo- 
comotive whistles,  and  concludes  that  the  most 
common  interval  by  which  the  tone  is  lowered 
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when  two  trains  pass  each  other  is  a third,  either 
major  or  minor,  corresponding  to  a speed  for 
each  of  between  thirty ‘five  and  forty  miles  an 
hour. — Tyndall’s  communication  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  acoustic  reversibility,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  curious  results  obtained  at  Villejuif 
and  Montlhe'ry  in  1822,  when  cannonading  at 
the  latter  station  was  heard  at  the  former,  but 
not  the  reverse,  and  concludes  that  Montlhdry 
must  have  been  surrounded  by  a highly  diacous- 
tic atmosphere,  while  Villejuif  was  in  an  Atmos- 
phere acoustically  opaque.  He  supports  this 
ingenious  experimental  evidence. — 
upon  the  law  of  the  influence  of  the 
variation  of  the  dimensions  of  a tuning-fork  upon 
its  vibrations,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  is  independent  of  the  breadth, 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  thickness,  and  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  length. 
From  these  laws  it  becomes  possible  to  calculate 
within  one  or  two  per  cent,  the  dimensions  of  a 
fork  necessary  to  give  any  required  number  of 
vibrations. — Guthries  curious  paper  upon  hy- 
drates (or  hydrated  salts)  formed  at  a low 
temperature,  which  he  calls  cryohydrates.  He 
shows,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opin- 
ion, that  the  minimum  temperature  attainable 
by  mixing  ice  with  a salt  is  very  independent  of 
the  ratio  of  the  two,  and  of.  their  temperature, 
and  of  the  state  of  division  of  the  ice.  The 
temperature  of  a mixture  of  ice  and  a salt  is  as 
constant  and  precise  as  the  melting-point  of 
ice.  He  observes  that  the  cryohydrates  of  the 
nine  salts  which  potassium,  sodium,  and  am- 
monium severally  form  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  are  formed  at  temperatures  ranging 
from  —28°  to  —11°.  Thirty-five  salts  were  ex- 
amined in  this  way,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
temperature  at  which  the  cryohydrate  is  formed 
is  precisely  that  obtained  by  mixing  the  given  salt 
with  ice. — Edlund’s  complete  paper  on  the  na- 
ture of  electricity,  in  which  he  maintains  with 
great  ability  the  theory -that  electricity  is  identic- 
al with  the  luminiferous  ether,  and  in  which  he 
deduces  most,  if  not  all,  electrical  phenomena 
from  this  supposition. — And  Mixter’s  note,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  remarkable  increase  in  length 
of  the  spark  of  the  Holtz  machine  by  placing  a 
minute  gas  jet  between  the  balls  affording  the 
sparks.  Iu  this  wAy  the  spark  which  before  was 
less  than  ten  inches  became  more  than  twelve, 
a brass  ball  having  only  a trifling  influence  of 
the  same  sort.  In  this  connection  may  be  men- 
tioned the  large  Gramme  magneto-electric  ma- 
chine recently  received  from  Paris  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  and 
which  gives  very  remarkable  results  when  used 
for  producing  the  electric  light. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  month  has  been  active, 
as  is  usual  during  the  winter.  Michnelis  and 
Wagner  have  shown  that  while  two  bodies  hav- 
ing the  empirical  constitution  of  ethyl  sulphite 
are  known,  yet  only  one  of  these  is  the  true  sul- 
phurous ether,  as  proved  by  its  mode  of  prep- 
aration. In  this  latter  compound  the  ethyl 
groups  are  both  united  to  the  thionyl  by  oxygen, 
and  hence  the  sulphur  in  the  radical  must  be  a 
tetrad.  Zimmermann  has  made  a similar  re- 
search on  ethyl  phosphite,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  phosphorous  acid  is  a trihydroxyl 
derivative  of  phosphorus,  and  that  in  the  ether 
neither  of  the  ethyl  groups  is  directly  united  to 
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the  phosphorus,  since  iu  that  case  ethyl-phos- 
phinic  acid  would  appear  as  a decomposition 
product.  From  this  theoretical  position  the 
author  proceeded  to  prepare  tri-sodium  phos- 
phite, which  he  obtained  only  as  a thick  sirup, 
but  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  phosphorus  and 
the  sodium  could  be  determined. — Terreil  has 
proposed  a new  method  of  producing  pare  nickel 
salts  on  a commercial  scale  without  the  employ- 
ment of  either  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonia; 
His  process  consists  of  four  operations : 1 st,  so- 
lution of  the  nickel  in  acid;  2d,  precipitation 
of  the  copper  by  iron ; 3d,  peroxidation  of  the 
iron,  and  transformation  of  the  metals  into  sul- 
phates; and  4th,  precipitation  of  the  iron  by 
barium  carbonate  and  crystallization  of  the  pnre 
nickel  sulphate. — Godeffroy  has  discovered  that 
caesium  salts  give  precipitates  readily  with  qnite 
a number  of  metallic  chlorides,  thus  making  the 
reaction  with  antimonous  chloride  previously  ob- 
served by  him  quite  general.  The  reaction  he 
has  observed  with  chlorides  of  the  following 
metals,  all  the  precipitates  being  crystalline: 
iron,  bismuth,  zinc,  cadminm,  mercury,  copper, 
manganese,  and  nickel  Rubidium  salts  behave 
similarly. — Wagner  and  Saytzeff  have  succeeded 
in  synthetically  producing  a new  amyl  alcohol 
Of  the  eight  isomeric  amyl  alcohols  pointed  out 
by  theory,  four  are  primary,  three  are  secondary, 
and  one  is  tertiary.  Of  these,  again,  five  were 
previously  known ; the  new  one  now  discovered 
is  the  sixth.  It  is  di-ethyl-carbinol,  of  coarse 
a secondary  alcohol,  and  is  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  zinc-ethvl  on  ethyl  formate,  the  reaction 
being  foreseen  by  theory  before  it  was  realized 
as  fact. — Bender  has  analyzed  the  gas  given  off 
by  apples  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
finely  divided  state.  The  experiment  was  made 
on  gas  prepared  by  beating  the  apples,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  in  a flask  filled  with  water  from 
which  the  air  had  been  previously  expelled  by 
boiling.  At  60°  gas  babbles  appeared,  and  be- 
came rapid  at  100°.  Four  apples  yielded  about 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  gas,  composed  in  the 
first  experiment  of  40.20  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid,  0.43  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  59.37  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  In  subsequent  trials  more 
care  was  taken  to  exclude  the  air,  and  the  gas 
collected  consisted  of  31.07  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid  and  68.93  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  The  au- 
thor thinks  the  carbonic  Acid  the  result  of  a con- 
tinuous fermentation  going  on  within  the  mass. 
— Kreusler  has  negatived  the  assertion  of  Raoult 
that  pare  cane  sngar  in  aqueous  solution,  without 
the  presence  of  air  or  ferments,  but  solely  by  the 
action  of  light,  became  inverted  and  yielded 
glucose.  Solutions  of  various  strengths  were 
sealed  up  in  vacuo  and  were  exposed  to  direct 
sunlight  whenever  possible  for  eleven  mouths. 
Not  a trace  of  glucose  could  be  detected.  In 
presence  of  air,  however,  some  glucose  is  formed  ; 
and  to  this  fact  the  author  attributes  the  results 
obtained  by  Raoult. — Yogel  has  continued  his 
researches  on  the  effect  of  coloring  matters  on 
the  sensitiveness  of  collodion  to  the  various  rays 
of  the  spectrum,  and  now  concludes  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  coloring  matter  may  be  quite  differ- 
ent, according  to  the  nature  of  the  silver  salt  em- 
ployed. Naphthalin  red,  used  with  silver  bromide 
and  silver  chloride,  gives  both  increased  sensitive- 
ness to  yellow  rays ; while  fuchsin  acts  very  dif- 
ferently, being  with  silver  bromide  in  complete 
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accordance  with  its  absorption  spectrum — which 
is  similar  to  that  of  naphthalin  red — but  giving 
to  silver  chloride  but  little  increased  delicacy  for 
yellow  rays,  but  much  for  the  violet  ones.  The 
same  fact  he  has  observed  to  be  true  of  certain 
colorless  bodies ; morphine,  for  example,  increas- 
ing the  delicacy  of  silver  iodo- bromide  not  only 
for  the  blue  and  violet,  but  also  for  the  green, 
while  silver  bromide  is  completely  unaffected  by 
it.  Hence,  to  produce  the  effect  he  at  first  de- 
scribed, three  things  are  necessary : 1st,  the  col- 
oring matter  must  optically  absorb  tho  identical 
color  which  the  collodion  is  to  be  made  sensitive 
to ; 2d,  it  must  unite  with  any  free  bromine  or 
iodine;  and  3d,  it  must  not  decompose  silver 
nitrate,  since  in  that  case  it  would  injure  the 
preparation  of  the  plates.  The  so-called  night- 
blue,  for  example,  possesses  the  first  and  third 
conditions,  but  fails  on  the  second.  It  has  no  ac- 
tion, therefore,  on  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of 
different  colors  of  silver  salts. — Hofmann  has  ex- 
amined a new  red  coloring  matter,  brought  into 
commence  within  a few  months  under  the  name 
of  eosin.  It  lias  an  exceedingly  rich  tint,  recall- 
ing that  of  rosaniline,  but  inclining  more  to  a gar- 
net red.  In  mass  it  is  a brown  powder  with  a 
greenish  metallic  lustre.  Upon  investigation  it 
proved  to  be  a bromine-derivative  of  one  of  the  re- 
markably fluorescent  bodies  discovered  by  Bae- 
yer,  and  called  fluorescein,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phthalic  oxide  upon  resorcin.  Its  composi- 
tion proved  it  to  be  a phthalein  of  dibromresor- 
cin,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  its  successful  syn- 
thesis, by  the  action  of  bromine  on  fluorescein. — 
The  crude  acids  of  the  native  petroleum  of  Wal- 
lachia  have  been  examined  by  Hell  and  Medin- 
ger.  The  second  run  of  the  still  yields  to  caustic 
soda  an  acid  which,  after  solution  in  water  and 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  collects  as  an  oil 
on  the  surface,  and  is  called  “ mineral  oil”  by  the 
workmen.  This  is  a mixture  of  several  acids, 
probably  homologous,  but  their  separation  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  An  ethyl-ether  of  one  was 
finally  obtained,  whose  saponification  yielded 
the  acid  as  a colorless  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
0.982.  It  is  a weak  acid,  its  sodium  and  po- 
tassium salts  being  of  the  consistency  of  soft  soap. 
It  is  a fatty  acid,  but  does  not  belong  to  either 
of  the  three  series  of  fatty  acids  now  known. — 
Carey  Lea  has  published  a valuable  modification 
of  the  usual  irpn  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid.  If  a 
little  uranic  acetate  be  added  to  a solution  of  a 
ferrous  salt,  there  is  thrown  down  in  presence 
of  a soluble  cyanide  a purple  precipitate.  One 
five-thousandth  of  a grain  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
gives,  when  thus  treated,  a perfectly  distinct  re- 
action. lie  also  recommends  the  use  of  am- 
monio-ferric  citrate,  in  connection  with  ferrous 
salts,  in  the  Prussian -blue  test.  In  this  way 
one  two-thousandth  of  a grain  of  potassic  cy- 
anide may  be  detected,  a delicacy  far  greater 
than  has  been  claimed  for  this  test. — Gautier 
has  effected  an  important  synthesis  likely  to 
prove  of  practical  value.  He  has  succeeded  in 
nniting  two  molecules  of  dextrose  by  abstracting 
from  them  a molecule  of  water,  thus  forming  a 
substance  having  the  composition  of  the  com- 
pound sugars.  The  result  was  accomplished  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  the  dex- 
trose dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol.  A substance 
was  obtained  which  was  more  analogous  to  gum 
and  dextrin  than  to  sugar  in  appearance  and 


taste,  but  which  yielded  again  a simple  sugar  on 
heating,  though  this  appeared  not  to  be  dextrose 
again,  but  to  be  analogous  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  inosite. 

Mineralogy. — A new  mineral,  as  yet  imper- 
fectly described,  has  been  found  at  the  Clara 
mine  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  hence  termed 
clarite.  Its  constituents  are  copper,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  sulphur,  or  the  same  as  for  tetra- 
hedrite,  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  crys- 
talline form. 

The  active  mineralogist  of  Saxony,  August 
Frenzel,  has  described  another  new  species  un- 
der the  name  of  wapplerite.  It  is  a hydrous  ar- 
seniate  of  lime,  containing  some  magnesia,  and  is 
closely  related  to  pbarmacolite.  It  occurs  in 
crusts,  but  also  in  crystals  with  monoclinic  hab- 
it. Its  locality  is  Joachimsthal,  in  Saxony. 

According  to  Knop,  koppite  is  a new  miner- 
al standing  near  pvrochlore,  although  its  char- 
acter seems  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is  found  in 
a granular  limestone  near  Schelingen,  Kaiser- 
stuhlgebirge,  in  Baden.  It  looks  much  like  pv- 
rochlore, but  seems  to  differ  from  it  most  in  the 
absence  of  fluorine,  as  also  of  thoric  and  titanic 
acids. 

Ethnology . — The  Alaska  Commercial  Compa- 
ny has  presented  to  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington  eighu mammies  from  a cave  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  They  resemble  very  much  in 
form  those  from  Peru,  being  doubled  up  with  the 
knees  close  to  the  chin,  and  wrapped  in  skins. 
They  were  formerly  hung  up  in  the  cave,  like 
hams  in  a smoke-house ; but  the  loops  decaying, 
they  were  all  found  lying  on  the  floor.  The  pa- 
triarch, in  addition  to  his  skin  wrapping,  is  in  a 
wooden  frame  resembling  a hay-rack  in  a stable, 
and  has  a hoop  like  a cheese-box  around  the 
bottom  of  his  frame.  One  of  the  small  children 
has  a little  frame  somewhat  like  that  of  the  pa- 
triarch. 

A communication  made  by  Dr.  Prunifcres  (do 
Manrejols)  before  the  meeting  of  the  French  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at 
Lille,  treated  of  the  curious  artificial  perfora- 
tions common  among  the  neolithic  skulls  of  the 
Lozfere.  These  perforations  vary,  in  the  pieces 
exhibited,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a quarter 
in  diameter.  Near  the  perforated  skulls  were 
found  rings  of  cranial  bone,  which  seemed  to 
be  designed  as  amulets.  These  were  evidently 
worked  with  flint  tools.  The  men  of  the  pol- 
ished stone  age  practiced  trepanning ; for  if  some 
of  the  skulls  appear  to  have  been  perforated  aft- 
er death,  others  were  treated  during  life,  and 
the  patients  had  lived  for  years  afterward.  One 
skull  presented  three  perforations  made  near  each 
other  upon  a line  fore  and  aft.  There  is  no 
distinction  of  age,  the  excisions  occurring  upon 
infants  as  well  as  upon  adults.  The  motive  of 
this  strange  custom  was  either  medical  or  super- 
stitious. They  probably  attributed  disease  to 
supernatural  agencies.  The  evil  spirit  escaped 
through  the  opening  made  by  the  sorcerer,  who 
wrapped  the  operation  in  a shroud  of  mystery  by 
preserving  the  detached  piece  as  a precious  relic. 
From  the  appearance  of  these  facts  reported  by 
the  learned  archaeologist  of  Lozfere,  he  said  tlmt 
a new  light  had  been  shed  upon  the  intellectual 
state  of  man  in  the  polished  stone  age.  It  ex- 
plained his  religious  conceptions,  and  confirmed 
the  discovery  of  the  figure  of  a goddess  in  the 
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caverns  of  Baye  (Marne).  M.  Broca  remarked 
that  perforated  skulls  were  also  found  at  the  last- 
named  station.  Among  the  skulls  dug  up  by 
General  Faidherbe  were  found  two  in  the  same 
condition.  Dr.  Chil,  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
said  that  perforated  skulls  had  been  found  in 
the  ancient  burial-places  of  his  countiy.  Notice 
was  also  called  to  an  example  from  the  grotto 
of  Lorde,  upon  which  M.  Hamy  and  M.  Chap- 
lain-Dupnrc  gave  some  interesting  details.  A 
similarly  perforated  or  trepanned  6kull  was  found 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier  among  some  ancient  Peru- 
vian crania  collected  by  him. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.  A. , has  read  a pa- 
per before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  of 
London  on  “ Human  Sacrifices  among  the  Baby- 
lonians.” The  evidences  of  this  awful  rite  “ are 
found  in  two  Accndian  tablets,  one  of  which  de- 
clares the  immolation  to  have  a vicarious  effica- 
cy, especially  in  the  case  of  children  when  offer- 
ed as  atonements  for  the  sins  of  their  parents.” 
The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  report  the  most 
cheering  progress  in  their  work,  especially  as  to 
the  identification  of  new  sites  and  the  examina- 
tion of  former  investigations. 

Microscopy . — Professor  Leidy  has  recently  call- 
ed attention  to  the  parasite  that  lives  in  the  pro- 
boscis of  the  house  fly,  a thread-worm — Fiiaria 
tnuscce — first  discovered  by  the  well-known  natu- 
ralist Mr.  H.  J.  Carter  in  the  house  fly  of  India. 
Dr.  Leidy  found  it  in  numbers  from  one  to  three 
in  about  one  fly  in  five.  Dr.  Diesing  has  referred 
the  parasite  to  a new  genus,  with  the  name  Ha - 
bronema  tnuscce.  The  singular  position  in  which 
the  worm  lives  suggests  that  there  are  many  un- 
suspected places  wc  may  have  to  search  in  to 
find  the  parents  or  offspring  of  our  own  parasites. 
In  a communication  to  the  French  Academy  in 
November  lust,  M.  Duval,  calling  Attention  to  a 
former  paper  in  the  Journal  de  l'  Anatomie,  Sep- 
tember, 1874,  states  that  he  has  found  a means 
of  explaining  both  the  doctrines  of  the  pansperm- 
ists  and  the  heterogenists.  The  explanation  lies 
simply  in  the  statement  that  ho  has  discovered 
that  the  various  so-called  minute  organisms  (such 
as  ferments)  are  simply  one  and  the  same  organ- 
ism, which  has  the  power  of  becoming  different- 
ly developed.  He  asserts  that  he  has  proved  by 
experiment  that  the  transformation  of  yeasts  is 
possible,  and  that  the  specificity  of  action  of  dif- 
ferent ferments  is  a purely  relative  phenomenon, 
dependent  rather  upon  the  composition  or  the 
state  of  the  media  than  upon  the  proper  consti- 
tution of  these  same  organisms. 

A paper  of  some  interest  on  the  spheeraphides 
in  plants  appears  in  the  Monthly  Microscopical 
Journal  for  December,  1874.  The  author  states 
that  in  Urtica  dioica , U.  urens , and  Parietaria 
diffusa  tlie  leaf  blades  are  studded  with  sphie- 
raphides  about  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  com- 
posed mainly  of  carbonate  of  lime ; smaller  forms, 
with  projecting  crystalline  points,  and  composed 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  occur  in  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  of  the  leaf ; the  same  two  kinds  abound 
in  the  leaf  and  pith  of  Ilumulus  lupulus . 

In  a paper  read  at  a late  meeting  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  Professor  Gulliver  stated  that 
in  the  mammaliA,  the  largest  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  are  those  of  the  two  elephants,  the  two- 
toed sloth,  and  the  WAlrus.  In  the  human  sub- 
ject the  corpuscles  are  exceeded  in  size  by  those 
of  only  eight  or  nine  exotic  mammalia,  and  not 


equaled  in  size  by  the  corpuscles  of  any  British 
animals  of  the  class.  And  this  fact,  independ- 
ently of  its  physiological  interest,  may  prove  im- 
portant in  medico-legal  inquiries,  since  by  it 
alone,  as  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Richardson  states  (and 
as  we  have  already  noticed  in  this  journal),  he 
has  correctly  distinguished  dried  stains  of  hu- 
man blood  from  those  of  the  ox  and  sheep.  M. 

Onimus,  in  a recent  communication  to  the  So- 
cidtd  de  Biologie  of  Paris,  Btates  that  by  electri- 
fying the  eggs  of  the  frog  the  development  of 
those  which  are  in  connection  with  the  negative 
pole  will  bo  accelerated,  while  the  hatching  of 
those  in  connection  with  the  positive  pole  will 
be  either  retarded  or  stopped.  In  an  abstract 
of  a paper  by  Dr.  Hollis  on  “ What  is  a Bacte- 
rium?” in  the  January  number  of  the  Monthly 
Microscopical  Journal,  the  limitations  we  should 
place  on  the  term  Bacteria  are  summed  up: 

I.  They  strictly  form  part  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 2.  The  name  ought  to  be  restricted  to 
those  minute  rod-like  hyaline  bodies,  B.  ter  mo 
and  B.  lineolata  of  Cohn,  with  a more  or  less 
rapid  to-and-fro  motion.  3.  We  must  always 
associate  the  presence  of  true  Bacteria  (especial- 
ly the  B.  ter  mo)  with  putrefactive  or  analogous 
changes  in  organic  liquids.  In  a paper  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society,  November  26, 1874,  by  Pro- 
fessor  C.  Wy  ville  Thompson,  the  origin  of  the  cal- 
careous formation  known  as  “globigerina  ooze” 
is  attributed  to  surface  organisms,  as  advocated 
by  the  late  Professor  Baily,  of  West  Point,  and 
others ; and  in  partial  proof  that  all  the  organisms 
entering  into  its  composition  are  dead,  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  “there  are  never  spines 
on  the  globigerin®  from  the  bottom,  even  in  the 
shallowest  water.”  This  is  a mistake,  as  the 
spinous  globigerime  were  quite  abundant  in  the 
soundings  from  the  Gulf  of  Campeche  made  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1874,  during  the  cruise  of 
the  United  States  steam-ship  Fortune,  from  depths 
of  between  64  and  210  fathoms.  It  is  a remark- 
able fact  that  all  of  the  original  articles  of  the 
last  (January,  1875)  number  of  the  Monthly  3ft- 
croscopical  Journal , of  London,  are  contributed 
from  the  United  States,  and  in  the  same  number 
we  find  the  proceedings  of  the  new  Memphis  Mi- 
croscopical Society.  The  perfection  of  objectives 
is  yet  far  from  being  attained,  os  we  now  have  Mr. 

Toller,  with  his  new  system  ^ surpassing  the 
best  work  hitherto  even* with  his  ^ ; and  Messrs. 

Powell  and  Leland  at  a recent  soiree  of  the  Roy- 
al Microscopical  Society  exhibited  a \ and  | on 
a new  formula,  the  first  resolving  Amphipleura 
pellucida , and  the  other  showing  Pleuro sigma 
angulatum  X 4000,  under  the  most  difficult  test 
of  direct  light,  in  a remarkably  magnificent  man- 
ner, the  heads  standing  out  like  minute  spheres. 

At  the  same  meeting  Messrs.  Beck  exhibited  a 
large  microscope  in  solid  silver,  fitted  with  every 
conceivable  piece  of  apparatus,  all  in  silver.  This 
luxurious  work  of  art,  intended  for  an  American 
microscopist,  cost  some  £500. 

Zoology . — In  a memoir  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  insects  in  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 

Scudder  refers  to  the  striking  variety  in  its  ani- 
mal life,  owing  to  the  alpine  peaks  of  the  White 
Mountains.  “Its  northern  and  southern  por- 
tions belong  to  distinct  continental  faunas  ; above 
the  forest  growth  of  its  colder  region  rise  some 
of  the  highest  elevations  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  these  bleak  altitudes  support  a regota- 
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tion  and  an  assemblage  of  animals  intimately  re- 
sembling those  of  Labrador  and  Greenland,  while 
sixty  miles  to  the  south  flourish  animals  charac- 
teristic of  sub-tropical  climes.”  Representatives 
of  four  faunas — the  Alleghenian,  Canadian,  and 
a sub-alpine  and  alpine — are  found  within  the 
State  limits.  A map  showing  the  distribution 
of  the  two  first-named  faunas,  and  another  of 
the  alpine  aud  sub-alpine  districts  of  the  White 
Mountains,  accompany  the  paper,  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  first  volume  of  the  final  report 
on  the  geology  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  anatomy  of  the  common  mussel  ( Mytilus 
e dulls)  has  been  re-examined  by  M.  Sabbatier, 
of  France,  while  the  development  of  the  cuttle- 
fishes lias  been  studied  with  great  thoroughness 
by  M.  Ussow,  a Russian  naturalist.  He  has  ex- 
amined the  structure  of  the  female  sexual  or- 
gans of  several  species  of  cephalopoda,  together 
with  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  ova,  and  in 
four  species  traced  the  embryonal  development 
from  the  fecundation  of  the  egg  up  to  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  young. 

Although  the  anatomy  of  the  earth-worm  has 
been  studied  with  great  minuteness  by  Claparede, 
new  discoveries  regarding  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  the  nervous  and  generative  systems  in 
some  forms  have  been  made  by  M.  Perrier. 

The  metamorphoses  of  the  itch  mite  and  other 
acarians  have  been  studied  by  M.  Mdgnin,  and 
for  his  results  the  author  received  a prize  offered 
by  the  French  Academy. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  newt,  frog, 
slow-worm,  and  lizard,  as  well  as  the  snakes, 
has  been  studied  by  Mr.  Tomes,  and  an  abstract 
of  bis  conclusions  read  at  a late  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London. 

The  new  year  begins  in  Ornithology  with  a 
balky  octavo  volume  by  Dr.  E.  Coues,  entitled 
Birds  of  the  Northwest:  a Hand-Book  of -the 
Ornithology  of  the  Region  drained  by  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  its  Tributaries,  It  is  one  of 
the  miscellaneous  publications  of  Hayden’s  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  Territories.  It  consists  of 
detailed  tables  of  the  synonymy,  with  quite  full 
remarks  on  the  history  of  each  species.  It  also 
contains  a monograph  of  the  North  American 
Laridce  (gulls),  and  of  the  North  American  Co- 
lymbidce  and  Rodicipidce , 1.  e.t  the  loons  and  other 
diving  birds. 

A new  scheme  of  the  arrangement  of  the  mam- 
malia has  been  brought  forward  by  Alfonse  Milne- 
Edwards. 

In  a recent  prize  work  on  the  fauna  of  the 
southern  regions  of  the  globe  by  M.  Alphonse 
Milne-Edwards,  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  J 
seventy-five  plates,  the  author  discusses  in  one 
part  the  animals  of  the  antarctic  regions.  He 
exnmines  the  value  of  the  characters  on  which 
ornithologists  have  based  specific  differences, 
and  shows  that  some  pretended  species  should 
be  regarded  as  only  local  races  or  even  individ- 
ual varieties.  He  does  not  adopt  the  hypothesis 
that  the  diversity  of  zoological  types  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  surrounding  conditions,  though 
he  acknowledges  that  animals  may  gradually  ac- 
quire differential  characters  which  they  may 
transmit  to  their  descendants,  thus  constituting 
fixed  secondary  species  incapable  of  breeding 
together.  The  work  gained  the  Bordin  prize 
of  3000  francs.  M.  Halting,  of  Utrecht,  has 
gained  a prize  of  2000  francs  for  his  researches 
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in  synthetic  morphology  on  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  some  organic  calcareous  formations. 
M.  Marey  has  received  a prize  of  10,000  francs 
for  his  works  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
animal  mechanics,  and  other  subjects.  MM. 
Pouchet,  Perrier,  and  Samson  and  Deshayes 
have  also  received  prizes  from  the  French  Acad- 
emy for  zoological  and  physiological  works.  In 
this  way  the  French  people  honor  their  scientific 
men,  and  encourage  original  research. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy . — A very  en- 
couraging indication  of  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural science  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment 
of  new  experiment  stations,  of  which  several  are 
lately  announced.  In  Belgium  the  “ Associa- 
tion pour  le  Fondation  de  Stations  Agricoles,”  a 
society  of  agriculturists  and  others,  was,  some 
time  since,  successful  in  establishing  a station  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  school  at  Gem- 
bloux.  The  same  society  has  decided  to  found 
another  station  at  Gand.  For  the  support  of 
this,  as  of  the  one  at  Gembloux,  large  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  government. 

The  association  of  manufacturers  of  alcoholic 
spirits  in  Germany  have  organized  an  experi- 
ment station  at  Berlin  for  scientific  investiga- 
tions relating  to  their  branch  of  industry.  Some- 
what over  3000  thalers  (about  $2200  gold)  have 
been  pledged  for  the  purpose,  of  which  1100 
thalers  is  the  sum  of  the  first  of  n series  of  annual 
subscriptions. 

The  beer-brewing  interest  is  also  laboring  to 
secure  the  aid  of  science,  and  a station  for  the 
purpose  is  already  in  operation  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  school  at  Weihenstephan, 
in  Bavaria.  Investigations  of* water,  barley, 
malt,  hops,  and  other  materials,  as  well  as  of  in- 
struments used  in  beer-making,  the  carrying  out 
of  theoretical  studies,  and  the  giving  of  advice 
useful  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  are  to  con- 
stitute the  labor  of  the  station. 

Among  the  most  valuable  of  Inter  investiga- 
tions are  those  on  the  nutrition  of  animals. 
During  the  past  fifteen  years  some  hundreds  of 
feeding  experiments  have  been  made  with  oxen, 
cows,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  swine,  and  other  ani- 
mals. Among  the  questions  investigated  have 
been  the  effect  of  fodder  upon  milk  production, 
the  digestibility  of  various  food  materials,  and 
the  functions  of  the  ingredients  of  the  food,  such 
as  albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates,  and  fats,  in  the 
formation  of  flesh  and  fat,  and  in  the  production 
of  animal  heat  and  muscular  force. 

The  lately  opened  guano  deposits  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Tarapactf,  in  Southern  Peru,  appear,  from 
the  inspectors’  report  to  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment, to  contain  guano  not  only  in  immense 
quantities,  but  also  of  remarkably  good  quality. 
One  sample  contained  12.15  per  cent,  soluble 
phosphoric  acid,  14. G7  total  phosphoric  acid, 
and  15.37  per  cent,  actual  ammonia.  Fourteen 
of  the  best  samples  averaged  9.52  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  15.31  total  phosphoric  acid,  and 
10.82  actual  ammonia. 

In  the  department  of  Engineering  it  is  of  in- 
terest in  our  monthly  summary  to  record  the 
fact  that  the  fortunes  of  the  East  River  Bridge, 
New  York,  have  been  transferred  into  other 
hands.  The  new  Board  of  Directors  has  al- 
ready had  several  meetings,  at  which  questions 
of  futore  policy  and  the  prospects  of  the  enter- 
prise were  fully  discussed.  The  indications  for 
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the  speedy  completion  of  the  work  were  proba- 
bly never  more  favorable  than  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  declared  that  prices  have  so  ma- 
terially declined  that  the  iron  and  trestle  work 
will  cost  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  original 
estimates,  while  in  addition  to  this  the  severity 
of  the  present  winter,  by  blocking  the  river  with 
ice  and  seriously  impeding  its  ferriage,  has  influ- 
enced a very  general  public  opinion  in  its  favor. 
Some  $5,000,000  have  already  been  expended 
upon  it,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  will  re- 
quire yet  $8,000,000.  The  recent  suggestion 
of  the  importance  of  a permanent  bridge  across 
the  Niagara  River  at  Lewiston,  New  York — 
which,  by-the-way,  will  have  to  be  effected  in 
the  face  of  great  natural  difficulties — has  called 
forth  a proposition  from  Messrs.  Clarke,  Reeves, 
and  Co.  to  undertake  the  work  as  soon  as  a 
proper  company  shall  be  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Their  proposition  looks  to  the  building 
of  a single-span  bridge,  with  a span  of  600  feet. 
The  structure  is  designed  for  a double-track 
railway  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  for  a carriage-way  beneath  this  road  a dis- 
tance of  75  feet.  The  estimated  cost  is  $800,000. 
The  construction  of  a canal  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Mississippi  River  has  of  late  been  strongly 
advocated.  Its  supporters  urge  in  its  behalf  that 
it  would  greatly  lessen  the  cost  of  conveying  the 
produce  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  to  the 
6ea-board,  declaring,  moreover,  that  one-half  the 
present  cost  of  transportation  is  incurred  in  send- 
ing it  by  rail  across  the  narrow  belt  of  land  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  lake. 

In  Technology  we  note  tlmt  the  stated  annnal 
meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of 
February  last,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel J.  Reeves.  The  most  important  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  the  presentation  of  the  report 
of  the  secretary,  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  W'hich, 
as  usunl,  contained  a very  thorough  review  of 
the  condition  of  the  iron  trade,  and  much  valua- 
ble statistical  matter.  From  this  report  we  pre- 
sent the  following  abstracts  as  bearing  upon  the 
present  state  of  our  iron  industries : 

Of  696  completed  furnace  stacks  in  the  coun- 
try, 472  had  reported  to  the  association  up  to  the 
10th  of  last  February  their  condition  on  the  1st 
of  January  last.  Of  these  472  stacks  260  were 
then  in  blast,  and  212  were  out  of  blast.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  212  out  of  blast,  37  of  the  260 
then  in  blast  were  announced  to  be  blown  out 
in  January.  This  would  give  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary 249  furnaces  out  of  blast,  223  in  blast,  and 
224  to  be  heard  from.  Of  these  non-reporting 
furnaces  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  one-half  were 
out  of  blast  on  the  1st  of  February.  Fully  one- 
half  of  all  the  furnaces  in  the  country  were  there- 
fore out  of  blast  on  the  1st  of  February — a de- 
gree of  depression  not  previously  reached  since 
the  beginning  of  (he  panic. 

Our  total  product  of  rails  in  1874  is  estimated 
at  450,000  net  tons ; importation,  100,000  tons. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  the  United 
States  since  1867  is  given  os  follows: 

Ym.  Ton..  Tnr.  Toni. 

18«T 8,000  18TI 46,000 

1808  8,600  18T9 110,800 

1869  12,000  1878 167,000 

1870  40,000  1874  (eetinuted).175, 000 

There  are  eight  Bessemer  steel  and  steel-rail 
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establishments  in  this  country  which  are  now  in 
operation,  and  two  others  are  being  built. 

Returns  of  the  production  of  pig-iron  in  the 
United  States  in  1874  indicate  that  it  aggregated 
about  1 ,900,000  tons  net,  or  about  two-thirds  of 
the  product  of  the  years  1873  and  1872.  Of  this 
amount  Pennsylvania,  with  262  stacks,  mokes 
nearly  one-half. 

At  the  lost  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Mr.  George  Woods,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  the  well-known  or- 
gan-maker, described  bis  new  process  for  drying 
lumber  and  other  materials  in  a natural  and 
rapid  manner.  The  usual  method  has  been  to 
force  a current  of  air  through  a room  heated  to 
about  150°  F.  ; the  ventilation  in  this  must  nec- 
essarily be  imperfect,  and  the  drying  unequal,  as 
currents  will  inevitably  be  established,  causing 
some  portions  to  dry  before  others,  and  a con- 
sequent shrinkage  and  springing  of  the  wood ; 
the  surface  will  dry  first,  with  shrinkage,  and  the 
interior  parts  afterward,  with  a different  shrink- 
age, causing  inequalities  in  the  wood.  He  ex- 
hibited several  specimens  of  black-walnut,  dried 
by  the  old  and  by  his  process,  showing  the  curved 
edges  and  irregular  surfaces  in  the  former,  and 
the  perfectly  straight  outlines  and  uniformity  of 
texture  in  the  latter.  In  the  usual  drying-rooms 
the  steam-pipes  are  carried  under  the  lumber, 
and  the  air  forced  to  pass  over  it.  Thus  the 
outside  is  always  dried  first,  and  the  internal  air 
may  be  so  damp  and  so  soon  saturated  with 
moisture  as  not  to  affect  the  interior  parts.  He 
uses  steam-pipes  arranged  in  the  same  manner 
underneath  the  lumber,  but  the  moisture  which 
is  driven  by  the  heat  into  the  room,  instead  of 
being  carried  off  by  the  ventilating  current,  with 
great  consequent  loss  of  heat,  is  condensed  by 
the  cold  of  water  constantly  running  in  pipes 
through  the  chamber;  the  condensed  moisture 
runs  down  the  pipes  into  a grooved  channel  be- 
low, by  which  it  flows  out  of  the  chamber.  Thus 
the  moisture  is  gradually,  uniformly,  and  con- 
stantly withdrawn  from  the  wood,  which  dries 
regularly,  without  strain  on  the  outside  or  crack- 
ing on  the  inside.  He  saves  three-quarters  of 
the  time  required,  and  all  his  heat,  which  in  or- 
dinary rooms  passes  off  with  the  ventilation; 
and  the  moisture,  once  out,  can  not  get  back,  as 
it  may  in  the  usual  processes.  This  method  is 
applicable  to  laundries,  to  the  drying  of  cloths 
and  wools  in  factories,  and  to  any  material,  or- 
ganic or  inorganic,  which  requires  to  be  dried 
speedily  and  uniformly.  He  has  taken  136  gal- 
lons of  water  in  seven  days  from  9000  feet  of 
lumber,  as  follows : the  wood  was  walnut  and 
cherry,  mostly  one  and  one  and  a half,  with  some 
two  inches  thick ; on  the  third  day  ufter  the 
steam  was  let  on  the  water  came  away  at  the 
rate  of  a gallon  in  forty  minutes,  till,  on  the  sev- 
enth, 136  gallons  had  been  drawn  off.  and  the 
water  ceased  running,  which  indicated  that  the 
process  was  completed ; the  lumber  was  found 
thoroughly  dried,  and  was  at  once  cut  up  for  use. 

The  process  is  natural  and  simple,  being  merely 
the  removal  of  the  moisture  of  the  air  by  conden- 
sation, after  it  has  been  driven  from  the  mate- 
rial by  heat,  the  moisture  being  removed  as  fast 
as  expelled,  and  not  left  to  be  slowly  evaporated 
and  in  a measure  re-absorbed.  This  practical 
invention  is  claimed  to  be  of  value  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : the  great  saving  of  time,  the  thor- 
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onghness  and  uniformity  of  the  drying,  the  nat- 
uralness and  simplicity  of  the  operations,  the  less 
amount  of  heat  required  (none  being  lost  by  ven- 
tilation), the  absence  of  checking,  warping,  or 
splitting  of  the  material,  its  indication  of  the 
point  when  the  material  is  dry,  and  its  inexpen- 
sive character. 

The  United  States  Patent-office  is  about  pub- 


lishing complete  alphabetical  and  subject-matter 
indices  of  ail  patents  issued  from  the  office  from 
1790  to  1873  inclusive.  These  indices  will  con- 
sist of  two  sets  of  three  volumes  each,  and  will 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  inventors  of  the 
country,  of  whom  a large  proportion  are  from 
the  ranks  of  the  engineering  and  mechanical 
trades  and  professions. 


Cbitor’s  historical  JUrorti. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  March. — 
Congress  adjourned  March  4.  The  House, 
February  28,  rejected  the  Tariff  and  Tax  Bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  adopted  Mr.  Dawes's  substitute,  taxing  whis- 
ky ninety  cents  a gallon,  tobacco  twenty-four 
cents  a pound,  cigars  six  dollars  a thousand,  in- 
creasing the  duty  on  sugar  and  molasses  twenty- 
five  per  cent.f  and  restoring  the  duty  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  woolens,  iron,  and  steel.  The  new  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  March  2. 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
February  27,  and  signed  by  the  President  March 
1. — The  House,  February  27,  passed  the  Force 
Bill,  the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus  being  limit- 
ed to  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama.— The  Louisiana  compromise  resolutions — 
recognizing  the  Kellogg  government  and  recom- 
mending the  restoration  of  seats  in  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  members  entitled  to  them — were 
passed  by  the  House  March  1. — On  the  2d  the 
House  rejected  a resolution  to  reinstate  Brooks 
as  Governor  of  Arkansas,  and  passed,  1 49  to  30, 
a resolution  declaring  against  interference  by  the 
general  government  with  the  government  of  that 
State.  4 

By  an  amendment  to  the  Post-office  Appropri- 
ation Bill,  introduced  during  the  closing  hours 
of  the  session.  Congress  voted  its  members  the 
franking  privilege  until  December  1,  1875,  and 
doubled  the  rates  of  postage  for  the  people  on 
transient  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  parcels 
of  merchandise. 

The  Senate  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado 
os  a State  was  passed  by  the  House  March  3. 

The  Senate  of  the  Forty- fourth  Congress  met 
in  extra  session  March  5.  Action  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Pinchback  as  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  postponed. — God  love  S.  Orth  was  con  finn- 
ed as  minister  to  Austria,  and  Horace  Maynard 
as  minister  to  Turkey. — The  new  treaty  with 
Belgium  was  ratified  March  10.  The  Hawaiikn 
treaty  was  ratified  March  18. 

Congress  having  failed  to  make  any  appropri- 
ation to  carry  ont  civil  service  reform.  President 
Grant  has  abandoned  the  system. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  election,  March  9, 
was  so  close  that  it  will  have  to  be  decided  by  the 
State  Legislature,  in  which  the  Republicans  have 
a majority. 

The  French  Assembly,  February  24,  by  a vote 
of  448  to  241,  passed  the  bill  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Senate.  The  Senators  are  to  he  elect- 
ed by  colleges  composed  of  Deputies  of  the  As- 
sembly, Councilors-Gencral,  Councilors  of  Ar- 
rondrasements,  and  delegates  from  municipalities. 
Senators  representing  departments  and  colonies 


are  to  sit  nine  years,  one-third  of  their  number 
being  elected  every  three  years.  Those  chosen 
by  the  Assembly  are  irremovable.  On  the  25th 
the  Public  Powers  Bill  was  passed,  the  clause  im- 
plying a recognition  of  the  republic  being  adopt- 
ed by  a vote  of  433  to  262. 

M.  Buffet,  March  1,  was  elected  President  of 
the  French  Assembly. 

The  new  French  cabinet  is  announced  as  fol- 
lows : M.  Buffet,  Minister  of  the  Interior ; M. 
Dufaure,  Minister  of  Justice ; M.  Leon  Say, 
Minister  of  Finance ; M.  Wallon,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction ; Vicomte  de  Meaux,  of  the 
Right,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Due  Decazes, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ; General  De  Cissey, 
Minister  of  War ; Admiral  De  Montaignac,  Min- 
ister of  the  Marine ; M.  Caillaux,  Minister  of 
Public  Works.  The  l)uc  d’Audiffret-Pasqnier 
succeeds  M.  Buffet  as  President  of  the  Assembly. 

John  Mitchel  was  re-elected  to  Parliament 
from  Tipperary,  but  died  March  20,  soon  after 
the  election. 

The  Convention  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  for  the  settlement  of  the  Virginias  affair 
was  signed  March  5. 

A new  ecclesiastical  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Prussian  Diet,  receiving  its  first  reading 
March  16.  It  withdraws  state  grants  from  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops,  and  deprives  the  priest  of 
any  share  in  the  administration  of  local  church 
property. 

DISASTERS. 

February  25. — The  wall  of  an  adjoining  build- 
iifg  fell  upon  and  broke  through  the  roof  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  New  York  city,  while  religious 
services  were  being  held.  By  the  falling  bricks, 
and  as  a result  of  the  panic  which  followed,  five 
persons  were  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 

March  4. — Telegram  from  London  announced 
the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Gothenburg  on  one  of 
the  Fourneaux  Islands,  in  Bass's  Straits,  between 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Australia.  Of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  persons  on  board,  only  twenty-two 
are  reported  saved. 

/ OBITUARY. 

March  2. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  General  Lo- 
renzo Thomas,  U.S.A.,  in  his  seventy-second 
year. 

March  13. — In  New  York,  William  J.  Hays, 
the  animal  painter,  in  his  forty-fifth  year. 

Febi'uary  22. — In  England,  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
the  eminent  geologist,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

March  7. — In  London,  England,  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  the  author  of  Friends  in  Council , aged 
fifty-nine  years.— In  France,  Claude  Louis  Ma- 
thien,  an  eminent  astronomer,  in  his  ninety- sec- 
ond year. 
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ILLINOIS  is  just  now  in  such  a ferment  about 
a bishop  that  the  following  is  not  malapropos. 
We  are  indebted  for  it  to  a correspondent  who 
has  heretofore  sent  us  anecdotes  of  the  late  Bish- 
op Whitehouse.  During  one  of  his  sermons  he 
undertook  to  illustrate  a point  by  telling  the  con- 
gregation how  he  had  once  been  lost  on  the  prai- 
ries of  Illinois,  and  had  wandered  for  a long  time, 
weary  and  almost  hopeless.  At  last  he  saw  a 
light,  and  made  his  way  slowly  toward  it,  shout- 
ing for  help.  44  Just  as  I thought  I could  go  no 
farther,”  said  the  bishop,  “and  was  about  sink- 
ing down  in  despair,  the  door  of  a cabin  opened 
before  me,  and  the  long- looked  for 4 Sucker ’ came.” 
The  unintentional  pun  brought  down  the  house. 

One  of  the  lost  as  well  as  one  of  the  neatest 
hits  made  by  General  Butler,  just  before  the  close 
of  the  last  session  in  Congress,  occurred  during 
the  famous  “dead-lock”  fight  on  the  Civil  Bights 
Bill.  The  question  of  adjournment  was  under 
consideration,  and  General  Butler  had  stepped 
over  to  Mr.  Randall's  desk  for  a private  consul- 
tation. Butler  favored  a Sunday  session.  Ran- 
dall opposed. 

44  Bad  as  I am,  I have  some  respect  for  God's 
day,”  said  the  Democrat,  44  and  1 don't  think  it 
proper  to  hold  a session  of  Congress  on  that  day.” 

44 Oh,  pshaw!”  responded  Butler,  “don't  the 
Bible  say  that  it  is  lawful  to  pull  your  ox  or  ass 
out  of  a pit  on  the  Sabbath-day?  You  have 
seventy-three  asses  on  your  side  of  this  House 
that  I want  to  get  out  of  this  ditch  to-morrow, 
and  I think  I am  engaged  in  a holy  work.” 

44 Don’t  do  it,  Butler,” pleaded  Sam.  “I  have 
some  respect  for  you  that  I don't  want  to  lose. 
I expect  some  day  to  meet  you  in  a better  world.” 

44  You’ll  be  there,  as  you  are  here,”  retorted 
Butler,  quick  as  thought — “a  member  of  the  Low- 
er House.*' 


had  made  his  way  from  the  south  part  of  Can- 
andaigua, encountered  Harvey  Hecock  at  the 
Oliver  Chapin  School -house  Comers,  and  in- 
quired the  way  to  Miller’s  blacksmith  shop. 
Hecock  replied,  44  You  are  in  the  Bhop  now,  but 
it  is  three  miles  to  the  anvil!” 

Op  the  many  juvenile  funniments  that  babble 
up  and  seek  for  publicity  through  the  types  the 
following  of  a little  New  Hampshire  fgirl — quite 
mature  at  six — is  not  bad.  She  went  into  a 
store  where  her  father  was  lounging,  and  slyly 
approaching  him,  said,  44  Papa,  won't  yon  buy 
me  a new  dress  ?” 

44  Well,  I’ll  see ; I’ll  speak  to  your  mother 
about  it.” 

A sad  look  came  over  the  little  maiden's  face, 
until  looking  np  with  a smile  into  the  paternal 
eyes,  she  said,  44  Well,  papa,  if  you  do  speak  to 
mamma  about  it,  touch  her  easy,  or  she  may 
want  it  herself !” 

He  bought  it — for  the  daughter. 


Plowing  made  easy  is  what  the  American 
former  wants,  and  the  wits  of  the  Yankee  invent- 
or have  at  last  soared  to  the  comfortable  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  goes  forth  to  the  public  as 
a 44  shade  attachment  for  plows, "and  consists  of 
an  umbrella  so  fitted  that  the  man  at  the  plow 
is  screened  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  legal 
and  formal  description,  as  filed  at  the  Patent- 
office,  is  as  follows : 44  A cranked  arm  is  secured 
in  a socket  by  means  of  a set  screw,  and  is  free 
to  revolve  in  a horizontal  plane.  The  outer 
end  of  the  crank  is  jointed,  and  provided  with 
an  adjusting  brace,  whereby  it  may  be  inclined 
and  secured  at  any  desired  angle.  A suitable 
Socket  at  the  upper  end  of  the  arm  holds  the 
umbrella  handle,  retaining  the  same  by  a simple 
spring  c&tch.” 


The  “peertness”  as  well  as  pertness  of  the 
New  England  maiden  who  waiteth  at  table  was 
nicely  illustrated  last  winter  at  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts. On  the  morning  after  Mr.  Bret  Harte 
had  lectured  in  that  place,  he  entered  the  break- 
fast-room  of  the  hotel,  and  on  taking  a seat  at 
the  table  was  approached  by  a plump,  fine-look- 
ing girl,  who  served  things,  and  who,  with  a kind- 
ly smile  beaming  from  her  ruddy  face,  leaned 
over  his  shoulder  and  blandly  inquired,  44  Tea  or 
coffee,  beefsteak  or  pork?  Was  the  lecture 
largely  attended  last  evening , Mr.  Harte  t" 
Mr.  Harte  courteously  replied  that  it  was,  and  in 
subdued  tones  intimated  a preference  for  porcine 
sustentation,  and  the  cup  that  cheers,  etc.,  etc. 
Didn't  know  what  she  was  about  ? Well,  rather. 


In  the  early  days  of  Ontario  County,  New 
York,  lived  one  Miller,  from  whom  4 4 Miller’s 
Corners,”  near  Bloomfield,  took  its  name.  He 
hod  been  a blacksmith,  and  had  brought  along 
his  tools,  but  designed  to  give  his  attention  main- 
ly to  farming.  But  there  were  so  many  calls 
upon  his  mechanical  skHl  that,  without  stopping 
to  build  a shop,  he  extemporized  a forge,  cut 
down  a tree,  placed  his  anvil  on  the  stump,  and 
went  to  work.  One  day  a man  on  horseback, 
with  plow-irons  strapped  across  his  saddle,  who 
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In  a recent  number  of  the  Drawer  we  repro- 
duced a few  44  Ulster  stories,  after  the  maimer 
of  Dean  Ramsay.”  Below  are  a few  from  the 
notes  of  M.  De  Menage,  a French  wit  who  flour- 
ished two  hundred  aud  fifty  years  ago  : 

A butcher  who  was  on  his  death-bed  sakl  to 
his  wife,  44  If  I die,  Fran9oise,  you  must  marry 
our  shop-boy.  He  is  a good  young  man,  and 
the  business  can  not  be  carried  on  without  a man 
to  look  after  it.” 

44 1 have  been  thinking  about  that  already,” 
said  his  wife. 

When  the  tower  of  the  church  of  Cannes  was 
struck  by  lightning.  Father  Andr£  said,  44  God 
has  been  very  merciful  to  these  good  fathers  of 
Cannes  in  not  sacrificing  to  His  justice  any  thing 
else  than  their  bell-tower ; if  the  lightning  had 
struck  the  kitchen,  the  chances  are  every  ono  of 
them  would  have  been  killed !” 


A Gascon  who  had  a quarrel  with  the  Bishop 
of  Bazas  swore  that  he  would  never  again  pray 
within  the  diocese.  Long  afterward,  in  crossing 
a river  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a severe  hurricane.  The  boatman  at  last 
told  him  despairingly  that  nothing  further  cotfld 
be  done  to  keep  the  boat  afloat,  and  that  be  had 
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better  recommend  himself  to  the  mercy  of  God. 
44  Are  you  sure/*  said  the  Gascon,  44  that  we  are 
beyond  the  diocese  of  Bazas  ?” 

A judge  in  whose  court  was  a great  deal  of 
noise  exclaimed,  44  Officers ! call  silence  in  the 
court.  It  is  a strange  thing  that  this  noise  can 
not  be  put  a stop  to.  I have  decided  I do  not 
know  how  many  cases  without  having  heard 
them!” 


Two  rather  intrusive  acquaintances  of  M. 
G — — determined  to  take  him  by  surprise  by 
going  uninvited  to  spend  a week  with  him. 
They  had  just  arrived,  and  in  talking  of  their 
journey  one  of  them  remarked  to  their  host  that 
they  had  passed  through  some  beautiful  corn 
fields  on  their  way.  44  You  will  see  some  much 
finer  ones  on  your  way  back  to-morrow”  replied 
the  host. 

A few  days  since  a very  pretty  young  mar- 
ried woman,  during  a dinner-table  discussion  on 
Church manship,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  company 
and  demolished  her  husband  by  expressing,  as 
her  opinion,  that  4 4 the  only  difference  between 
the  ritu*\Jists  and  Romanists  was  in  the  fact  that 
the  latter  burned  insects .” 

At  a recent  revival  meeting  held  at  Bad  Axe, 
Michigan,  a young  gentleman  concluded  a fer- 
vent address  by  saying,  44 1 wish  to  be  a friend 
to  the  friendless,  a fattier  to  the  fatherless,  and 
a widow  to  the  widowless,  ” 


The  following  poem,  from  Sir  Francis  Wort- 
ley’s  Characters  and  Elegies , published  in  164G, 
is  worthy  of  reproduction  in  the  Drawer : 

Coblcre  are  call’d  Translators,  so  ate  we 
(And  may  be  well  call’d  so),  we  so  agree : 

They  rip  the  Soale  first  from  the  upper  leather, 
Then  steepe,  then  stretch,  then  patch  all  up  together. 
We  rip,  we  steep,  we  stretch,  and  take  great  paines ; 
They  with  their  fingers  worke,  we  with  our  Braines. 
They  trade  in  old  snooes,  as  we  doe  in  feet. 

To  make  the  fancy  and  the  Language  meete. 

We  make  all  smooth  (as  they  doe),  and  take  care, 
What  is  too  short,  to  patch ; too  large,  to  pare : 
When  they  have  done,  then  to  the  club  they  goe, 
And  spend  their  gettings ; doe  we  not  doe  so  7 
Coblers  are  often  poore,  yet  merrie  blades ; 
Translators  rarely  rich,  yet  checrfull  lads. 

Who  thlnkes  he  wants,  he  is  in  plenty  poore; 

Give  me  the  Coblers  wealth,  He  ask  no  more. 


There  is  in  Virginia  a venerable,  capable,  but 
somewhat  eccentric  man,  who  is  serving  his  sec- 
ond term  in  one  of  the  judicial  circuits  of  that 
State.  Although  a lawyer,  he  has  dabbled  in 
medicine,  and  is  the  inventor  of  two  proprietary 
medicines.  Some  time  ago  he  presented  to  the 
Methodist  church  in  the  town  where  he  resides 
a fine  copy  of  the  Bible,  with  this  inscription  in 

large  gilt  letters:  “Presented  by  Judge , 

Proprietor  of ’s  Magic  Relief  and  Water  of 

Life.”  The  old  gentleman  said  the  Bible  would 
furnish  relief  for  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  he 
wanted  them  to  know  where  they  could  get  their 
bodies  cured.  A very  good  and  permanent  card. 

We  find  in  a late  number  of  the  New  Zealand 
Herald  a touching  incident  in  illustration  of  the 
great  present  dearth  of  respectable  dress-making 
hands  in  that  colony.  It  seems  that  a well-to-do 
settler  near  Auckland  was  lately  attacked  by  an 
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illness  which  his  medical  attendant  declared  must 
terminate  fatally,  so  severe  were  the  symptoms. 
After  lying  in  an  apparently  hopeless  state  for 
some  days,  he  suddenly  took  a turn  for  the  bet- 
ter, and,'  thanks  to  a strong  constitution,  made 
a rapid  recovery.  Not  long  after  he  had  return- 
ed to  business  he  was  much  startled,  on  opening 
an  account  presented  at  his  bffice,  to  find  him- 
self charged  with  a full  set  of  widow’s  weeds  of 
an  elaborately  complete  description.  A domes- 
tic explanation  naturally  followed,  and  his  wife 
reminded  him  that  he  had  always  made  it  a 
special  desire  that  the  fact  of  their  having  em- 
igrated to  a colony  should  never  prevent  her 
dressing  as  a lady.  4 4 And  the  dres9-makers 
here,  you  know,”  she  added,  “have  matters  so 
entirely  in  their  own  hands  that  they  generally 
keep  you  waiting  for  months  for  any  thing  new. 
So  when  I was  told  that  you  could  not  possibly 
recover,  I ordered  what  I knew  yon  would  wish 
me  to  wear  beforehand ; and  now  the  things  have 
only  just  come  home.” 

The  bill  was  promptly  settled.  Whether  the 
husband  was  consoled  for  the  outlay  by  the 
thought  that  his  provident  wife  had  the  things 
ready  by  her  is  a question  that  is  left  open  to 
conjecture.  

He  was  an  Irishman,  and  took  the  obviously 
economical  view  of  the  subject.  It  was  on  the 
train  from  New  York  to  New  Haven.  The  con- 
ductor on  reaching  him  said,  with  brevity  and 
blandness,  44  Ticket  ?" 

44  Well,  begorra,”  answered  the  Irish  party,  44 1 
guess  I’ve  made  a bit  of  a mishtake.  I wanted  to 
go  to  Easthampton,  Massachusetts,  and  I have 
bought  a ticket  for  Easthampton,  Connecticut.” 

44  Why  didn’t  you  buy  the  right  ticket?”  said 
the  conductor. 

44  Well,  I saw  the  two  of  them,  but  the  one  to 
Easthampton,  Connecticut,  was  the  cheapest , and 
so  I bought  that  one” 

It  was  cheaper  by  $1  05,  but  y*  conductor 
squeezed  it  out  of  Patrick. 

The  story  of  the  44  old  salt”  at  a fishermen’s 
feast  in  an  Ulster  sea-port  (told  in  the  March 
number  of  Harper ),  reminds  me  of  a similar  in- 
cident, mutatis  mutandis — that  is,  44  with  a little 
variation” — that  happened  in  the  even  tenor  of 
the  way  of  the  old  Dutch  landlord  who  “kept 
tavern’^  in  my  native  village  in  the  good  old 
times  when  such  modem  inventions  as  butter- 
knives,  silver  forks,  and  clean  plate9  for  each 
“course”  of  meats  were  unknown,  at  least  in 
that  corner  of  the  world. 

One  morning  this  worthy 44  Wirth”  was  aroused 
from  a dreamy  reverie  behind  the  bar-room  stove 
by  the  arrival  of  a traveler — a rare  apparition  to 
his  household — whose  dress  and  manner  indi- 
cated that  he  hailed  from  “dgr  city.”  It  was 
near  noon,  and  the  stranger  made  known  his 
wants  by  calling  for  feed  for  his  horse  and  din- 
ner for  himself.  As  the  tall  Dutch  clock  jn  the 
comer  struck  twelve  he  was  conducted  into  a 
back-room  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  took  his  seat  with 
the  boarders— they  were  not  called  “guests” 
then— consisting  of  the  village  school-master,  the 
farrier,  the  store- keeper’s  “clerk,”  and  several 
farm  hands  who  hired  out  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  who,  being 44  to  the  manner  bom,”  contented- 
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ly  ate  their  food  of  flesh,  greensand  pastry  off  one 
mid  the  same  plate  in  the  primitive  style.  The 
landlord  and  his  two  buxom  daughters  did  duty 
as  waiters;  the  carving  was  performed  by  “ev- 
ery man  for  himself,”  with  his  own  knife  and 
fork.  The  meal  proceeded  quietly  until  the  first 
“course”  was  dispatched,  when  the  stranger 
astonished  the  natives  by  calling  for  a clean 
plate,  knife,  and  fork  preparatory  to  changing 
his  ham  and  egg  diet  for  a cut  of  roast  beef. 
They  were  handed  to  him,  however,  without 
remark,  although  not  without  a dumfou tided 
stare  from  the  landlord,  aud  again  things  went 
along  as  usual,  until  the  stranger,  having  dis- 
posed of  the  substantial,  and  feeling  inclined  to 
finish  off  with  a slice  of  pie,  called  for  another 
clean  plate  with  knife  and  fork  accompaniments. 
This  was  more  than  the  saturnine  landlord,  with 
his  home-bred  notions,  could  stand.  He  rushed 
up  to  the  stranger,  leaned  over  his  shoulder,  and 
looking  him — not  square,  but  sideways — in  the 
face,  said, 

“ I likes  to  aks  you  yust  one  queshn.” 

“Well,  what  is  it?”  was  the  somewhat  sur- 
prised response  of  the  stranger. 

“ Yy,  I vants  to  know  uf  you  got  barditions 
in  your  pellv  ?” 


This  is  not  so  bad : 

The  Board  of  Health  of  Washington  wanted 
its  pay  raised.  It  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  daring  the  last 
session,  and  the  reasons  it  offered  for  the  pro- 
posed increase  and  the  principles  upon  which 
it  based  its  demand  were  about  as  well  deflned 
as  the  ideas  of  a young  student  of  theology  at  the 
Fairfax  Seminary  who  was  once  asked  what  he 
proposed  to  do  when  ordained.  “Do?  Do? 
Damfino.  Preach  the  Gospel,  I s'pose.” 


Speaker  Blaine  tells  this : 

A fellow  in  a Maine  village  went  and  died. 
They  put  the  corpse  on  ice,  and  the  funeral  in 
due  time  assembled  about  him  in  snbdued  grief. 
The  minister  began  the  service,  and  presently 
the  corpse  came  to  himself,  gave  a yawn  and  a 
little  shiver,  and  said,  in  an  irritable  voice,  “Put 
some  wood  on  that — stove.” 

The  funeral  subsided. 


In  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  latest  work,  Yorkshire 
Oddities , Incidents , and  Strange  Events , lately 
published  in  London,  is  the  following  amusing 
paragraph,  showing  how  a Yorkshire  butcher 
narrated  his  courtship : 

“It’s  a queer  thing,  Sir,  hoo  things  turns  oot 
sometimes.  Noo  it  war  a queer  thing  hoo  I 
chanced  to  wed.  I war  i*  Leeds  once,  an*  I’d 
na  mair  thowts  aboot  marryin’  na  mair  ’an  nowt; 
an’  I war  just  goin*  doon  t*  street,  tha  knaws, 
Sir,  when  I met  wi*  my  wife — that’s  her  ’at’s  my 
wife  noo,  tha  knaws.  I’d  kenned  her  afore,  a 
piece  back ; soa  shoo  comes  oop  to  me,  an’  shoo 
ses,  4 Why,  James,  lad,  is  that  thee?’  ‘Ay,’ 
1 ses,  ‘it  is  awever.’  ‘Weel,  James,’  6es  she, 
4 what’s  ta  doin’  wi’  thysen  noo  ?’  4 Why/ 1 ses, 
4 1’s  joost  getten  me  a new  hoose.’  Soa"  wi*  that 
she  ses,  ‘Then  I lay,  James,  if  tha’s  gettin’  a 
new  hoose,  tha’ll  be  wantin’  a hoosekeeper.* 
Soa  I ses  to  her,  ses  I,  ‘Tha  ma  coora  and  be 
t’  wife  if  ta  likes ; tha  roawn't  bo  t’  hoosekeeper, 
tha  knaws,  but  tha  ma  coom  an’  be  t’  wife.’  And 


soa  shoo  ses,  4 1 ain’t  partikler.  I don’t  mind 
if  I do.’  So  we  never  had  na  mair  to  do  aboot 
I job.u 

I asked  him  if  be  ever,  had  found  occasion  to 
regret  such  an  expeditious  way  of  settling  the 
matter.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said  : 

“ Noa,  Sir,  niver.  Shoo’s  made  a rare  good 
wife.  But  shoo’s  her  mawgrums  a’  times.  But 
what  women  ain’t  got  ’em  ? They’ve  all  on  ’em 
maggots  i’  their  heads  or  tempers.  Tha  sees. 
Sir,  when  a bone  were  took  out  o’  t*  side  o’  Adam 
to  make  a wife  for ’m,  ’t  were  hot  weather,  an’  a 
blew-bottle  settled  on  t’  rib.  When  shoos  i*  her 
tantrums,  ses  I to  her,  4 Ma  de&r/  ses  I,  4 1 wish 
thy  great-great-gran  d-ances  tress  bed  chanced  to 
be  made  i’  winter.’  ” 

When  he  was  married  he  took  his  wife  a trip 
to  Bolton,  and  spent  a week  on  his  honey-moon 
tour.  As  soon  as  he  was  returned  home  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  put  his  wife  into  the 
scales  and  weigh  her.  Then  the  butcher  took 
out  his  account-book  and  divided  the  expenses 
of  the  marriage  and  wedding  tour  by  the  weight 
of  the  wife. 

“Eh,  lass!”  said  he,  “thou’st  cost  me  four- 
teenpence-ha’-pcnny  a pound.  Thou'st  the  dear- 
est piece  o’  meat  that  iver  I bought.”  , 

He  was  going  to  York  with  his  son,  a boy  of 
eighteen.  He  took  a ticket  for  himself  and  a 
half  one  for  the  boy.  When  the  train  drew  near 
to  York  the  ticket  collector  came  round,  and  ex- 
claimed at  this  half  ticket, 44  Where's  the  child?” 

“ Here,”  said  the  butcher,  pointing  to  the  tall, 
awkward  youth. 

44 What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the  indignant 
ticket  collector.  “ He  ain’t  a child ; he’s  a young 
man !” 

“Ah  I so  he  is,  now,”  answered  the  butcher, 
44  but  that’s  thy  fault,  not  mine.  I know  when 
we  got  in  at  Wakefield  he  were  nobbul  a bairn  ; 
but  tha’st  been  goin’  so  confounded  slow  that 
he’s  growed  sin’  we  startod ! ” 

James  was  at  one  time  not  well  off.  He  had 
a brother,  Tom,  who  had  some  money.  Now 
James  happened  to  hear  that  his  brother  was 
very  ill,  and  as  they  had  not  latterly  been  very 
good  friends,  he  was  afraid  lest,  if  Tom  died,  he 
would  not  leave  him  his  money.  So  he  imme- 
diately set  off  to  his  brother’s  house,  and  on  his 
arrival  found  him  ill  in  bed.  He  went  up  to 
the  room  in  which  his  brother  lay,  and  began, 

“Weel,  Tommy,  an’  hoo  art  a?” 

“Oah,  James!”  said  Tom,  “Is  vara  bad. 
I think  l’s  boun*  to  dee.” 

“ Eh  !”  said  James  ; “ well,  mebbe  thalt  ont- 
live  me,  Tommy ; I nobbut  feels  vara  middlin' 
mysen.  I hainrt  felt  weel  for  a long  while,  an’ 
I war  just  thinkin’,  Tommy,  o’  sendin’  to  Mr. 
Smith,  t’  lawyer,  to  mak’  me  a bit  o’  a will,  tha 
knaws.  Hast  a made  thy  will,  Tommy  ?” 

“Noa,”  said  Tom,  “I  hain’t;  but  I war 
thinkin’  wi’  thee,  James,  o’  sendin’  for  lawyer 
Smith.  Noo  hoo  wast  a thinkin’  o’  makin*  thy 
will,  James  ?” 

“Weel,  tha  knaws,  Tommy,”  said  James, 
“mebbe  thou  an*  me  hain’t  lately  been  vara 
partiklers ; but  I war  thinkin’  it  ever  owt  ta  be, 
4 Let  by-gones  be  bv-gones,’  an'  soa  I was  think- 
in’ o’  leavin’  my  "bit  o’  brass  to  thee.  Noo, 
Tommy,  hoo  wast  a thinkin’  o’  leavin’  thy 
money  ?” 

“Why,”  said  Tommy,  “as  thou’st  been  sa 
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good  as  to  leave  thy  money  tn  me,  I think  it 
wadn't  be  reet  if  I didn’t  do  t’  same  by  thee,  anf 
leave  thee  my  money.” 

44  Weel,”  said  James,  44 1 think  yon  couldn't 
do  better ; and  boa  let’s  send  for  Mr.  Smith  to 
roak’  our  wills,  and  I think  mebbe,  Tommy, 
thou'd  better  ha  thy  will  made  fust 

So  these  two  men  sent  for  the  lawyer  to  make 
their  wills.  Tommy’s  was  first  mode,  and  a 
very  few  days  after  he  died.  His  money  then 
came  to  James,  who  in  reality  was  not  ill  in  the 
least,  but  had  only  pretended  to  be  so. 


The  modesty  of  Chicago  people,  especially  in 
boasting  of  their  wonderful  city,  is  said  to  be 
equal  if  not  beyond  that  of  St.  Louis  or  Milwau- 
kee. As  illustrated  hy  a resident  of  the  44  Gar- 
den City,”  it  was  as  follows: 

Before  the  great  fire  two  of  our  city  clergy — 

the  Kev.  Dr.  H , of  St.  Paul’s,  noted  for  his 

eloquence,  and  a brother  of  goodly  height,  of  St. 
Jojin’s — happened  to  be  journeying  to  Philadel- 
phia one  evening  in  the  cars.  They  sat  behind 
a Chicago  merchant  en  route  home.  By  some 
means  an  acquaintance  was  struck  up,  and  the 
following  colloquy  ensued : 

44  So  you  live  in  Chicago?” 

44  Yes,  I do.  Big  place,  big  tunnel,  and  big- 
gest pork  market  in  the  world ! Besides,  we’ve 
got  elevators,  and  lum — ” 

44  Yes,  and  some  fine  churches?” 

44  On  Wabash  Avenue  and  Michigan  some  of 
the  finest  in  the  States.” 

44  Eloquent  preachers  too,  have  you  not?” 

“You’d  better  believe  it!  None  like  them! 
People  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  to  call  ’em.” 

“Indeed!  Have  you  heard  any  New  York 
preachers  ?” 

“Well,  yes.  Yon  see,  I went  to  St.  Paul’s 
in  the  morning,  and  heard  a short  man  'bout 
your  size.  I a’pose  you  are  both  preachers — 
iook  like  it— yes!  Well,  of  course  you  wasn’t 
the  man.” 

Tall  man  from  St.John's:  “Well,  how  did 
you  like  him?"  nudging  his  fellow-preacher. 

44  Oh,  he  didn't  amount  to  much.” 

44  Well,  where  else  did  you  go?” 

44  Went  to  St.  John’s,  and  heard  a tall  fellow 
like  you;  but  of  course  you  wasn’t  the  man.” 

“And  how  did  yon  like  him ?” 

“Well,  he  was  worse  than  t’other  fellow! 
Fact  is,  he  didn't  amount  to  shucks  /*' 

The  brethren  tell  this  joke  on  each  other. 


New  Mexico  sends  its  contribution  to  the 
Drawer : , 

Rusty  is  the  name  of  one  of  those  characters 
that  are  common  on  the  frontier — uneducnted, 
earnest,  and  maladroit.  Their  conversation  is 
of  little  interest  save  for  the  qunint  originality 
of  some  of  their  phrases.  The  following  story 
is  told  of  him.  lie  was  engaged  as  butcher  at 
Roblero,  supplying  beef  on  contract  to  Fort  Sel- 
den,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico.  One 
day  a particularly  fractious  steer  was  to  be  kill- 
ed. The  animal  was  secured  by  a rope  thrown 
over  his  head,  the  end  passed  through  a ring  in 
the  floor,  and  held  in  this  position  by  a Mexi- 
can. Rusty,  Arrayed  in  a red  flannel  shirt,  ad- 
vanced, prepared  to  give  the  fatal  blow.  The 
steer,  seeing  the  red  shirt,  became  excited,  and 


plunged  forward  so  suddenly  and  violently  as  to 
throw  the  Mexican  down,  causing  him  to  lose 
his  hold  on  the  rope.  Rusty  broke  for  the  fence, 
and  the  on-lookers  shouted/44  Run,  Rusty,  run !" 
Rusty  ran,  and  as  he  climbed  the  stockade  the 
steer  tilted  full  against  it,  and  narrowly  missed 
catching  him.  Once  upon  the  other  side,  and 
gaining  breath,  he  turned  to  them  with  a con- 
temptuous, injured  air,  and  said,  “You  fellows 
must  think  1 am  a darned  fool  to  throw  off  on 
such  a race  as  that!” 


A lawyer  in  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  sends 
to  the  Drawer  the  following  literal  copy  of  three 
bills  for  milk  nnd  washing  recently  sent  to  a fam- 
ily in  Canada : 

Mrs  H 9 months  milk  the  9 quart  commenced  on 
the  IS  of  October  there  is  ten  quarts  and  a pint  of 
odd  milk,  so  that  the  ten  quarts  odd  will  make  it 
even  milk  and  S quarts  over  the  odd  milk  and  the  first 
month  is  4 cents  and  the  November  month  is  0 cents 
a quart  there  was  a Dollar  for  clothes  last  week  back, 
there  is  a Dollar  and  three  shillings  this  week. 

Mrs  II  too  months  milk 

the  pint  began  on  the  4th  and  there  was  a pint  a day 
for  a week  before  the  pints  and  the  odd  milk  all  togeth- 
er makes  13  quarts  and  a pint  And  the  clothes  now 
and  again  during  the  too  months  counting  this  week  is 
too  dollars  leaving  one  months  milk  for  a dollar  and 
a quarter  and  the  other  for  a dollar  and  a half  Clothes 
and  milk  in  all  it  comes  to  5 dollars  and  40  cents  to  the 
14  of  December. 

Mrs  H,  to  months  milk, 

the  first  month  for  8 days  there  was  3 pints  got  then 
the  2 quarts  commenced  again  the  7 of  January  the  6 
pints  commenced  again,  there  was  1 quart  of  odd  the 
to  months  milk  comes  to  $6  40  you  can  make  it  up 
yourself,  Clothes  1 Dollar 


Concerning  pipes  and  such  : An  old  silver  to- 
bacco-box, said  to  have  belonged  to  a Pynsent, 
who  left  nil  his  estates  In  Somersetshire  to  the 
great  Lord  Chatham, 44  from  admiration  of  his 
talents  and  patriotism,”  was  engraved  with  the 
following  lines  under  a death’s-head  : 

Mens  Ignis,  tabulae  corpus,  mihi  vitaque  fumus 
Herba  penus,  clavus  fata,  suprema  ciuia. 

Which  have  been  rendered  : 

Of  lordly  man  how  humbling  Is  the  type, 

A fleeting  shadow,  a tobacco  pipe  I 

His  mind  the  fire,  his  frame  toe  tube  of  clay, 

His  breath  the  smoke  so  idly  puffed  away, 

His  food  the  herb  that  fills  the  hollow  bowl. 
Death  is  the  stopper.  Ashes  end  the  whole. 


The  poetry  of  the  Western  editor,  if  not  strict- 
ly first  class,  usually  has  hanging  about  it  some- 
thing that  arrests  attention.  In  the  following, 
for  example,  the  pride  and  joy  of  one  just  burst 
into  parenthood  are  told  with  the  proper  hurrah : 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  tame  ones  too— 
Ring  out  the  lover's  moon ! 

Ring  out  the  little  slips  and  socks. 

Ring  in  the  bib  and  spoon ! 

Ring  out  the  Muse,  ring  in  the  nurse; 

Ring  in  the  milk  and  water! 

Away  with  paper,  pens,  and  ink— 

My  daughter,  oh,  my  daughter! 


The  admirable  manner  nnd  felicitous  language 
in  which  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  ns  president  of 
the  Union  League  Club,  welcomed  the  Hon. 
William  E.  Forster  to  the  reception  given  to  him 
by  that  body  gave  a fresh  instance  of  his  re- 
markable talent  in  that  direction.  And  it  re- 
calls an  anecdote  of  his  distinguished  kinsman, 
Rufus  Choate,  illustrating  the  readiness  at  rep- 
artee of  that  gentleman.  In  response  to  a toast 
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at  a dinner  given  to  him  in  Philadelphia,  he  gave 
the  following:  “Pennsylvania's  two  most  emi- 
nent citizens — Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Switzerland.” 

Almost  every  thing  that  coaid  be  said  in 
poetry  has  been  rhymed  at  over  and  over  again, 
but  we  have  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  poesy,  a will,  written  by  Mr.  John  Cooper  Gro- 
cott,  an  octogenarian  Liverpool  solicitor  recently 
deceased.  Mr.  Grocott  was  the  author  of  An 
Index  of  Familiar  Quotations,  Ancient  and  Mod 
crn , a work  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions : 

A LAWYER’S  WILL. 

Janumry,  1835. 

This  Is  my  last  Will  and  Testament: 

Read  it  according  to  my  intent.  • 

My  gracious  God  to  me  hath  giv’n 
Store  of  good  tilings  that,  under  he&v’n. 

Are  giv’n  to  those  “ that  love  the  Lord, 

And  near  and  do  His  sacred  Words” 

I therefore  give  to  my  dear  Wife 
All  my  Estates  to  keep  for  life. 

Real  and  Personal,  Profits,  Rents, 

Messuages,  Lands,  and  Tenements. 

After  her  death  I give  the  whole 
Unto  my  Children,  one  and  all, 

To  take  as  “Tenants  In  Common  do,* 

Not  as  “ Joint  Tenants,”  “ per  mie— per  tout” 
May  God  Almighty  bless  His  Word 
To  all  my  “ presents  from  the  Lord !” 

May  He  His  blessings  on  them  shed 
When  down  in  sleep  they  lay  their  head! 

I give  all  my  “Trust  Estates”  in  fee 
To  Charlotte,  my  Wife  and  Devftee, 

To  hold  to  her,  on  Trusts,  the  same 
As  I now  hold  them  in  my  name; 

I -give  her  power  to  convey  the  fee. 

As  fully  as  though  ’twere  done  by  me. 

And  here  declare  that  from  all  “charges” 

My  Wife’s  Receipts  are  good  rfis-charges. 

And  now,  my  Wife,  my  hopes  I fix 
On  thee,  my  Sole  Executrix— 

My  truest,  best,  and  to  the  end 
My  faithful  Partner,  “ Crown,”  and  Friend. 

In  Witness  whereof,  I hereunto 
My  hand  and  seal  have  set, 

In  presence  of  those  whose  names  below 
Subscribe  and  witness  it. 

[l.  b.]  J.  C.  G. 

This  Will  was  published,  sealed,  and  signed 
By  the  Testator,  in  his  light  mind. 

In  presence  of  us,  who,  at  his  request. 

Have  written  our  names  these  facts  to  attest. 

J.  G.  D. 

J.  M. 

D.  JL 


From  Nebraska  we  are  furnished  the  following : 

Mr.  P is  proprietor  of  a hotel  in  one  of 

the  populous  towns  of  Illinois.  He  has  a little 
son,  who,  when  about  four  years  old,  picked  up 
various  phrases  from  the  boys  about  the  stable 
and  other  places  that  were  not  always  of  the 
most  moral  character.  One  day,  when  he  had 
been  using  language  quite  exceptionable,  his 
mother,  after  giving  him  a good  shaking,  said, 
“Why,  Charlie,  where  do  you  expect  to  go  when 
you  die  if  you  talk  in  this  way  ?” 

“Well,  ma,”  replied  this  young  son  of  the 
West,  “I  guess  111  go  to  my  funeral.” 

After  that  the  conversation  lagged. 


Newspaper  men  will  appreciate  the  following 
bit  of  business  in  the  advertising  clerk  of  a Lon- 
don paper : 

Dr.  Thomas  Hume  walked  to  the  office  of  one 
of  the  morning  newspapers,  and  there  silently 
placed  upon  the  counter  an  announcement  of  the 
death  of  some  friend,  together  with  five  shillings, 


the  nsnal  charge  for  the  insertion  of  such  adver- 
tisements. The  clerk  glanced  at  the  paper,  toss- 
ed it  one  side,  and  said,  gruffly,  “Seven  and  six.” 

“ I have  frequently,”  replied  Hume,  “ had  oc- 
casion to  publish  these  simple  notices,  and  I have 
never  before  been  charged  more  than  five  shil- 
lings.” 

“Simple !” repeated  the  clerk,  without  looking 
up ; “ he’s  universally  beloved  and  deeply  regret- 
ted! Seven  and  six.” 

Hume  produced  the  additional  half  crown  and 
laid  it  deliberately  by  the  others,  observing  as  he 
did  so,  with  the  same  solemnity  of  tone  he  had 
used  throughout,  “Congratulate  yourself,  Sir, 
that  this  is  an  expense  which  your  executor* 
will  never  be  pat  to.” 


Concerning  going  to  law  on  a small  matter, 
the  following,  from  Hie  Latin  of  Buchanan,  may 
be  regarded  as  sound : 

MINIMUM  DE  MALI8. 

Calenus  owed  a single  pound,  which  yet 
With  all  my  dunning  I could  never  get. 

Tired  of  fair  words  whose  falsehood  1 foresaw, 

I hied  to  A ulus,  learned  in  the  law. 

He  heard  my  story,  bade  me  “Never  fear. 

There  was  no  doubt— no  case  could  be  more  clear; 
He’d  do  the  needful  in  the  proper  place. 

And  give  his  best  attention  to  the  case.” 

And  this  he  may  have  done,  for  it  appears 
To  have  been  bis  business  for  the  last  ten  years, 
Though  on  his  pains  ten  times  ten  pounds  bestowed. 
Have  not  acquired  that  one  Calenus  owed. 

Now,  fearful  lest  this  unproductive  strife 
Consume  at  once  my  fortune  and  my  life, 

I take  the  only  course  I can  pursue, 

And  shun  my  debtor  and  my  lawyer  too.  • 

I’ve  no  more  hope  from  promises  or  laws. 

And  heartily  renounce  both  debt  and  cause; 

But  if  with  either  rogue  I’ve  more  to  do. 

I’ll  surely  choose  my  debtor  of  the  two; 

For  though  I credit  not  the  lies  he  tells, 

At  least  he  gives  me  what  the  other  sells. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  one  thing: 
when  the  Indiana  man  wishes  to  go  to  Congress, 
he  let’s  it  be  known  in  the  plainest  possible  way. 
In  the  campaign  of  last  full,  Mr.  Levi  Ferguson, 
of  Pike  County,  in  that  State,  announced  his 
wishes  and  hopes  in  a brief  circular,  from  which 
we.  quote  a few  lines : 

To  the  voters  of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 

Indiana : 

, Inasmuch  as  I differ  from  my  friend  B.  F.  Rawlins 
when  he  says  that  he  thinks  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Williams 
had  best  make  the  race  for  Congress  alone,  I hereby 
announce  myBelf  as  a Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
gress from  this,  the  Second  Indiana  District. 

My  reasons  are : 

1st  I believe  in  pluck,  and  if  no  other  Republican 
wants  to  try  Uncle  * Jeems’  (which  seems  to  be  the 
case),  I,  for  one,  am  opposed  to  letting  the  race  go  by 
default 

2d.  This  seems  to  be  the  year  for  scrub-races,  and 
as  neither  myself  or  Williams  are  fit  to  go  to  Congress, 

I want  you  to  have  a chance  of  two  evils  to  choose  the 
least 

«*#•••• 

4th.  I am  better  calculated  to  fill  the  office  with  cred- 
it to  myself  and  honor  to  my  district 

Perhaps  I will  not  have  time  to  canvass  the  district, 
but  remember  I’m  running  for  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  I leant  to  go  to  Congress , and  am  run- 
ning to  give  every  body  a chance  between  two  men. 
Fellow-citizens,  vote  tor  whom  you  please,  but  please 
vote  for  me.  Yours  truly. 

Lkvi  Ferguson, 
of  Pike  County. 

Mr.  Ferguson  is  a “Granger,” and  stands  six 
feet  six  inches  in  his  stockings,  but  he  will  not 
rise  high  enongh  to  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye. 
Mr.  Williams  was  elected. 
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